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2  JERUSALEM 

On  tbe  K  a  bend  of  the  ridge,  connected  with  lower  towns  stood  were  eztemallj  protected  hj 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  precipices  and  deep  vtdleys.    The  ancient  city 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.    The  breadth  of  was  defended  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  siege 
the  whole  site  of  Jemsalem,  from  the  brow  of  by  three  walls,  the  most  ancient  of  which  ap- 
the  y alley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to  pears  to  have  enclosed  Mt.  Zion,  part  of  which 
the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  is  outside  of  the  modern  city.    The  second  wall 
1,020  yards,  or  {  of  a  mile,  of  which  distance  enclosed  the  whole  of  Akra  excepting  that  part 
818  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great  of  its  E.  side  which  fronjted  the  temple  area  on 
mosque  El-Harem  esh-Sheri^  commonly  called  Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  JB.  side  toward  the  valley 
the  mosque  of  Omar.    The  country  around  Je-  which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city, 
rusalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation,  and  not  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
particularly  fertile.      The  rocks  everywhere  city  having  extended  northward  beyond  the 
come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many  second  waU,  a  third  wall  was  built  to  protect 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  large  stones ;  this  suburb,  which  was  called  Bezetha.    The 
and  the  whole  region  has  a  barren  and  dreary  total  circumference  of  the  ancient  city,  accord- 
aspect.    Yet  the  olive  thrives,  and  fields  of  ing  to  Josephus,  was  about  8^  m.    With  re- 
grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,  gard  to  the  details  of  the  ancient  topography 
Sfeither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  near  the  there  is  much  uncertainty,  and  great  contro> 
city.    Jerusalem  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  versy.    One  of  the  most  recent  mvestigator^ 
built  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman  the  Magni-  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  after  nearly  25  years^ 
ficentinl542.  They  are  15  feet  thick,  and  vary  residence  in  Palestine,  saysr  "It  is  mj  own 
in  height  with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  recon- 
from  25  t(]^70  feet    Their  total  circuit  is  4,826  struct  the  city  as  our  Saviour  saw  it,  or  as  Jose- 
yards,  or  about  2^  m.  The  city  is  irregular  in  its  phus  describes  it    Ko  man  on  earth  knows  the 
outline,  but  approaches  a  sijuare  whose  4  sides  line  of  the  E.  and  8.  E.  portions  of  the  first 
nearly  face  the  cardinal  points.    It  has  5  gates,  wall,  nor  where  the  second  began,  nor  how  it 
two  on  the  S.  and  one  near  the  centre  of  each  ran  after  it  began,  nor  where  the  third  wall 
of  the  other  sides.    On  tbe  W.  is  the  Hebron  or  commenced,  nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  after- 
Jaffa  gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city.  On  the  ward ;  and  of  necessity  the  locations  of  castles, 
K.  is  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  E.  St.  Stephen*£L  towers,  corners,  gates,  pools^  sepulchres,  &C., 
and  on  the  S.  the  Zion  gate  and  an  obscure  and  &c.,  depending  upon  supposed  starting  points 
little  used  portal  called  the  Dung  gate.    The  and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical.    One 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  bad-  hypothesis  may  have  more  probability  than  an- 
ly  paved  where  paved  at  all.    The  houses  are  other,  but  all  must  share  the  tfncertainty  which 
well   built  of  Imiestone,    cream-colored   and  hangs  over  the  data  assumed  by  tbe  theorizers.'' 
streaked  with  blood-red,  and  are  for  the  most  — ^The  most  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  from 
part  2  or  8  stories  high,  with  a  plain  front  witii-  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  half 
out  windows  in  the  lower  stories,  and  with  doors  a  mile  E.  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
so  low  that  a  person  must  stoop  to  gain  entrance,  overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
The  roofe  are  terraced  or  rise  in  domes,  and  most  every  house  being  distinctly  visible.    The 
the  apartments  receive  their  light  from  interior  city,  seen  from  this  point,  appears  to  be  a  reg- 
courts,  which  in  the  larger  houses  form  cool  nlar  indinedplane,  sloping  gently  and  uni- 
and  agreeable  promenades  secluded  from  public  formly  from  W.  to  E.  or  toward  the  observer, 
Tiew.    The  principal  apartments  are  upon  the  and  indented  by  a  slight  depression  or  shal- 
second  story,  the  lower  story  being  occupied  by  low  vale  running  nearly  through  the  centre  in 
lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables,  cisterns,  and  the  same  direction.    The  S.  E.  corner,  that 
offices. — ^Ancient  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied 
time  of  Christ,  or  somewhat  later  at  the  time  by  the  great  mosque  and  its  extensive  and 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  army  under  Ti-  beautiful  grounds,  covering  Mt.  Moriah,  the  site 
tus,  A.  D.  70,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  built  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  comprising  about  one 
upon  two  hills,  between  which  lay  the  valley  eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  modern  city.    It  is 
l5^op89on  or  the  valley  of  the  Oheesemakers,  covered  with  greensward,  and  planted  spar- 
to  which  tlie  buildings  on  both  hills  came  ingly  with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  is 
down.    The  upper  hill  was  much  higher  than  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  tbe  town.    The 
the  other,  and  was  called  by  King  David  the  S.  TV.  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of  Mt.  Zion 
Fortress,  but  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Mar-  which  is  within  the  modern  town,  is  to  a  great 
ket.    The  other  hill,  on  which  was  the  lower  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an 
town,  was  called  Akra,  and  was  in  the  shape  enormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous 
of  a  crescent    Opposite  Akra  to  the  S.  E.  was  object  in  this  neighborhood.    The  N.  W.  is 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temple.    Moriah  largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  another 
was  naturally  lower  than  Akra,  from  which  it  very  extensive  establishment.    About  midway 
was  separated  by  a  broad  valley ;  but  in  the  between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle  or 
time  of  Simon  Maccabasus  Akra  was  cut  down  dtadel.    Tbe  N.  E.  quarter  of  Jerusalem  is  but 
00  that  the  temple  rose  above  it,  and  at  the  same  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of 
time  the  valley  between  it  and  Moriah  was  fill-  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  of  a  crowd- 
ed up.    Both  the  hills  on  which  the  upper  and  ed  city.    The  vacant  spots  here  are  green  with 
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gardens  and  olive  trees.  There  is  another  large  eastern  semi-cirde  is  smaller  than  tiie  western, 
vacant  tract  along  the  S.  wall,  and  W.  of  the  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  S.  side  of  the  chnrch. 
Harem  ee^-Sherif,  also  covered  with  yerdnre.  On  entering,  the  pilgrim  finds  immediately  at 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or  his  right  hand  a  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is 
three  green  spots  which  are  small  gardens.  The  the  floor  of  a  chapel.  This  chamber  has  on  the 
chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspic-  right  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  BaJd- 
uons  edifice  in  this  yicinity,  and  its  domes  are  win,  between  which  the  pilgrim  passes  to  the 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  other  buildings  chapel  of  Adam,  a  small  room  ending  against 
"which  either  from  their  size  or  beanty  are  likely  the  native  rock.  In  this  rock  is  visible  a  huge 
to  engage  the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  fissure,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  earth- 
mark  the  position  of  as  many  mosques  in  differ-  quake  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  This  rock, 
ent  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed  ascending  through  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  is 
because  of  ti^eir  elevation  above  the  surround-  the  supposed  site  of  Calvary.  Outside  the  room, 
Ing  edifices.  For  the  same  reason  the  eye  rests  two  staircases  lead  up  to  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
for  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low  above  it,  which  is  the  chapel  of  Calvary  or  of 
domes,  which  form  the  roo6  of  the  principal  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross ;  within  this  the  pil- 
dwelling&  and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  grim  is  permitted  to  approach,  on  his  knees,  a 
the  flat  pmstered  roofs  which  cover  the  greater  '  hole  in  the  rock  usually  covered  with  a  silver 
mass  of  more  humble  habitations.  The  Harem  plate,  in  which  he  is  told  the  cross  of  Christ 
esh-Sberif,  the  '*  Noble  Sanctuary,*^  forms  the  was  set.  In  front  of  the  great  doorway,  and 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  city,  and  is  within  the  church,  is  a  large  smooth  slab  of  the 
one  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  the  Moham-  native  stone  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  which 
medan  world.  It  is  a  quadrangle  1,489  feet  is  called  the  stone  of  unction,  and  is  pointed  out 
long  by  9d4  broad.  It  contains  two  mosques,  as  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  by 
the  oldest  of  which,  El  Aksa,  was  originaUy  a  Joseph  to  be  anointed  for  burial.  This  lies  be- 
Christian  church  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian  tween  Calvary  and  the  tomb;  passing  it,  the 
about  the  middle  of  the  6t^  century,  and  is.272  pilgrim  enters  the  great  semi-rotunda  in  the  W. 
feet  long  by  184  wide.  The  other  mosque,  Kub-  end  of  the  church,  in  the  centre  of  which,  under 
bet  es-Snkhrali,  or  the  "  Dome  of  the  Bock,''  an  open  nnglazed  don[ie,  is  the  holy  sepulchre, 
stands  on  the  very  summit  of  Mt  Moriah,  and  This  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chapel  of  various- 
is  built  over  a  singular  projecting  rock,  which  colored  marbles.  The  first  room  is  the  chapel 
is  supposed  to  be  the  '*  threshing  floor  of  Aran-  of  the  Angel ;  from  this  the  pilgrim  enters,  by 
nah  the  Jebusite,"  where  David  sacrificed,  and  a  low  passage,  a  sepulchral  chamber  6  feet  2 
afterward  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt  inches  long  by  6  feet  wide,  having  an  arched 
offering  in  Solomon's  temple.  By  the  Moham-  roof  about  7  feet  high ;  one  naif  of  this  is  occu- 
medans  it  is  regarded  with  the  highest  venera-  pied  by  a  stone  couch,  covered  with  a  marble 
tion,  their  traditions  saying  that  Mohammed  slab.  This  entire  tomb  is  said  to  be  carved  in 
called  it  one  of  the  rocks  of  paradise,  and  they  solid  rock,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 
believe  that  from  it  he  made  the  ascent  into  the  identical  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
heaven  narrated  in  the  Koran.  The  building  is  lay,  on  the  couch  now  hidden  from  view  by  the 
an  octagon,  each  side  of  which  measures  67  feet,  slab ;  others  deny  that  the  tomb  is  solid  rock, 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  peculiarly  light  and  grace-  and  affirm  that  it  is  all  a  constructed  building, 
ful  dome  terminated  by  a  tall  gilt  crescent.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Angel  is  shown  a  frag- 
The  entire  building  forms  one  of  the  finest  and  ment  of  stone  said  to  be  part  of  the  stone 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  Saracenic  style  rolled  away  by  the  angels.  Another  and  larger 
of  architecture.  Its  erection  is  commonly  ascrib-  fragment  is  cltumed  and  exhibited  by  the  Ar- 
ed  to  the  caliph  Omar  about  650,  but  some  of  menians  in  a  chapel  on  Mt.  Zion.  In  galler- 
the  Arab  historians  state  that  it  was  built  by  ies  around  the  church,  and  in  small  buildings 
the  caliph  Abd  el  Malek  in  686.  An  eminent  attached  to  it  on  the  outside,  are  apartments 
English  writer  on  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson,  occupied  by  a  number  of  monks  of  various  na- 
mamtains  that  it  was  built  by  the  Roman  em-  tdons,  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
peror  Constantino  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  sepulchre,  and  in  Passion  week  perform  there  a 
century  over  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  "This  variety  of  ceremonies  which  annually  attract  a 
opinion,  however,  finds  few  supporters.  The  large  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Concerning  the  au- 
people  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  the  m^gority  of  thenticity  of  these  sacred  places  a  ffreat  deal  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  topography  of  controversy  has  existed  and  is  still  kept  up.  Dr. 
Jerusalem,  believe  that  the  sepulchre  is  in  the  Robinson,  in  his  **  Biblical  Researches,''  arrives 
middle  of  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the  city.  The  at  the  conclusion  "  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Con-  present  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  supported 
'  stantine  or  his  mother  Helena,  is  800  feet  long  neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts^ 
and  nearly  200  feet  broad,  and  is  suppoj^j  f^  in-  nor  by  prior  tradition,  nor  by  archsBologicai 
dude  within  these  limits  the  scene  of  ft  t^rxxoi"  features.''  His  main  argument  to  this  eflect  at- 
fixion,  entombment,  and  resurrection^  ^  /nfrtst.  tempts  to  show  by  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
The  general  plan  of  the  church  is  a  >,  ^^^  Mr  ^^^  ^®  present  locality  or  the  sepulchre  was 
vided  and  elongated ;  that  is,  the  w  ^toU^^xu^  within  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
church  are  parallel,  and  the  endisseiQj  ma^  of   I^a  crucifizion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  near 
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the  plaoe  where  Ohrist  was  cracified,  whioh  is  the  forfcrafls  on  Mt  Zion^  whioh  they  held  fot 
stated  in  the  Gospel  to  have  been  without  the  several  generations,  nntil  it  was  at  length  cap* 
gates.  Most  Protestant  and  a  few  Catholic  in-  tnred  bj  David,  who  made  it  his  residence  ancl 
yestigators  agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Bobin-  the  capital  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  His  sno- 
son ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  midor-  ceesor  Solomon  bailt  the  famoos  temple,  and 
it  J  of  Catholics  and  some  Protestant  trayeUers  otherwise  embeUished  the  dtj.  After  his  death 
believe  in  the  flennineness  of  these  remains,  theimportanceandsplendor  of  Jemnlem  were 
Among  others,  mi,  William  C.  Prime,  a  reoent  considerably  lessened  by  the  revolt  of  the  10 
American  traveller,  mainttuns  the  authenticity  tribes,  which  left  it  the  capital  of  oidy  the  very 
of  the  sepulchre  on  the  following  grounds :  ^*  It  small  state  of  Jndah.  Under  King  Kehoboam. 
is  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten  971  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  Sbishak,  king  of 
by  Christians  within  800  years  after  the  great  Egypt^  who  plundered  the  temple  of  its  treasures, 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrec-  It  was  subsequently  conquered  and  pillaged  bj 
tion.  Critical  scholars  and  learned  men,  em-  Jehoasb,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterward  en- 
ployed  in  investigating  the  topography  of  the  lareed  and  beautified  by  Uzzaah,  Jotham.  Heze— 
Holy  Land,  had  no  doubt  of  its  autheoticity  in  kiah,  and  Manasseh.  In  598  B.  C,  ana  again 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;  no  one,  so  in  588,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
fur  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of  disput-  Babylonian  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
ing  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth ;  second  siege  lasted  8  years,  and  on  its  termina- 
it  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  that  mis  is  the  lo-  tion  the  Babylonians  burned  the  temple  and  the 
cali^  in  which  those  learned  men  placed  their  palaces,  razed  the  walls,  and  carried  away  cap- 
confidence,  it  having  been  well  preserved  from  tive  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
that  time  to  this."  Some  of  the  convents  of  David,  together  with  many  of  the  people.  In 
Jerusalem  are  large  and  well  built  edifices.  The  586  Clyrus,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered 
first  in  size  is  the  Armenian  convent,  which  is  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jeru- 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  salem  ana  rebuild  the  temple.  The  city,  how- 
who  lives  in  a  considerable  degree  of  state  ever,  remained  without  walls  until  444  B.  C, 
and  luxury.  The  Latin  convent,  belonging  to  when  Nehemiah  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
the  Franciscans,  is  also,  very  extensive,  and  Persian  monarch  Artaxerxes^  and  began  to  re* 
resembles  a  fortress.  It  accommodates  great  store  the  fortifications.  From  this  time  till  tiie 
numbers  of  pilgrimcL  and  is  supported  by  dona-  oonauest  of  Svria  by  Alexander  the  Great  (882) 
tions  from  the  Catnolic  countries  of  Europe,  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  obscure,  though  the 
The  hills  and  valleys  around  Jerusalem  are  cityseemstohave  been  peaceful  and  prosperous 
thickly  studded  with  ancient  tombs,  among  under  the  dominion  of  its  Persian  masters.  Ac* 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of  Davi^  cording  to  Josephus,  it  adhered  to  the  Persians 
now  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  during  the  Macedonian  invaaon ;  and  when 
tomb  of  Absalom,  and  the  tomb  of  Helena  (com-  Alexander  advanced  against  it  witii  hostile  in- 
monly  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings),  a  aueen  tent,  his  wrath  was  averted  by  the  high  priest 
of  Adiabene,  who  became  a  proselyte  to  Juaaism  Jaddua,  whom  he  recognized  as  a  personage  he 
in  the  Ist  century.  Many  of  tliese  tombs  are  had  seen  in  a  dream.  The  Greek  historians  of 
excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  rocky  Alexander,  however,  make  no  mention  of  this 
hill  sides,  and  are  curious  and  interesting  monu*  movement  against  Jerusalem.  After  Alexander's 
ments. — Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  little  trade,  death,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  Jerusa- 
though  it  is  a  central  point  for  the  caravans  lem  on  the  Sabbath  when  the  Jews  would  not 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Its  only  fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  transported  many 
manufactures  are  of  soap,  oil  of  sesame,  and  of  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt.  It  soon  regained  its 
beads,  crosses,  shells,  and  models  of  the  holy  prosperity,  however,  and  fiourished  under  the 
sepulchre,  which,  after  receiving  a  sort  of  bene-  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  as  a  province  of 
diction,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  Egypt  till  198,  when  it  submitted  to  Antiochns 
to  Greek  and  (JSatholic  countries.  The  bazaars  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  treated 
are  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  tobacco,  with  indulgence  and  favor.  Under  one  of  his 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  necessity. —  successora  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  were 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  persecuted  and  rebelled ;  and  in  169  Antiochus 
it  being  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Salem  massacred  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed 
of  which  Melchisedek  was  king  in  the  time  of  the  walls,  defiled  the  temple,  and,  placing  a 
Abraham.  The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  strong  garrison  in  a  citadel  which  he  built,  pro- 
to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  hibited  the  Jewish  worship  altogether,  and  pun- 
sacrifice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mt.  Mo-  ished  severely  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
riah  afterward  occupied  by  the  temple  and  now  GredL  idols.  This  persecution  caused  the  revolt 
by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary.  The  of  the  Jews  led  by  the  Maccabees,  who  after  a 
name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Joshua  x.  1,  fierce  strue^le  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
where  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusidem,  is  men-  in  163  B.  0.,  though  the  citadel  remained  in  the 
tioned.  It  was  at  that  time  a  strong  city,  inhab-  hands  of  the  Syrian  garrison  till  148.  The  next 
ited  by  the  Jebusites.  The  Israelites  after  the  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  was 
death  of  Joshua  attacked  it  and  took  the  lower  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey  in  63 
city,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from  B.  C.,  when  12,000  of  the  citizens  were  slain  and 
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the  walls  demolvahed.  They  were  rebuilt  in  48  MohftmmecLanfl  and  the  German  emperor  Fred* 
by  Antipater,  under  whose  son  Herod  the  Great  eric  U.  In  1289  it  was  again  taken  bj  the  Mo- 
the  city  was  eidarged  and  adorned  with  mag-  hammedans,  who  in  1248  again  restored  it  to 
nificent  structures,  the  temple  being  rebuilt  on  the  Christians.  In  1244,  howeyer,  it  was 
a  much  more  splendid  and  extensive  scale  than  stormed  by  the  Eliorasmiana,  and  has  ever  since 
that  of  Solomon.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  seems  been  held  by  Mohammedan  masters.  For  sey- 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatnesei  eral  centuries  it  declined  in  importance  under 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  may  haye  contained  the  sway  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt, 
200,000  inhabitants  in  its  lotty  and  closely  and  in  1526  passed  with  Egypt  and  Syria  into 
compacted  dwellings.  This  period  is  marked  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  From  that 
by  the  most  memorable  eyents  in  its  history,  period  till  the  present  time  it  has  remained  a 
the  birth,  mimstry,  and  crucifixion  of  Ohrist.  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  been  sub- 
About  40  years  after  this  latter  eyent  the  tyr-  Ject  to  few  yicissitndes.  In  1882  it  submitted 
anny  of  the  Romans  droye  the  Jews  to  reyolt,  to  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
and  in  A«  D.  66  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Egypt,  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  in  1841. 
insurgents,  and  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  -^Almost  our  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  an- 
Gestius  Gallus,  goyernor  of  Syria,  was  routed  in  cient  Jerusalem  are  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
a  battle  before  its  walls.  Titus,  the  son  of  the  Josephus.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  scarcely 
emperor  Vespasian,  reguned  it  in  70,  after  one  do  more  than  mention  the  city.  Modem  Jeru- 
of  the  most  terrible  sieffcs  recorded  in  history,  salem  has  been  described  by  Maundrell,  Clarke, 
The  temple  was  burned  and  the  city  razed  to  Oh&teaubriand,  Richardson,  Kiebuhr,  Wilde, 
the  ground,  the  Romans  leaving  only  8  towers  Lamartlne,  Buckingham,  Poujoulat,  Clin, 
«nd  a  part  of  the  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  place  Prime,  &o.  See  also  Bardett's  ^*  Walks  about 
their  arms  had  oyerthrowiii  In  181  the  em-  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem'^  (Bvo.,  Lon- 
peror  Hadrian  ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  don,  1844),  Williams's  "  Holy  City"  (Svo.,  Lon- 
The  Jews,  apprehending  that  pagan  idols  would  don,  1845),  and  "Robinson's  "Biblical  Re- 
be  set  up  in  their  holy  places,  broke  into  rebel-  searches"  (B  vols.  8yo.,  Boston,  1866). 
lion  ana  took  Jerusalem,  which  tiie  Romans  JERUSALEM,  JohaitnFriedbiohWilheuc, 
regained  only  after  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  a  German  theologian,  bom  in  OsnabrUck,  Nov. 
contest  They  then  finished  the  rebuilding  of  22, 1709,  died  Sept.  2, 1789.  He  was  amK>int- 
the  city,  and,  calling  it  .^ia  Capitolina,  made  it  ed  in  1740  preacher  to  Duke  Charles  of  JBnm&> 
a  Roman  colony,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  ap-  wick,  and  in  1742  became  tutor  of  the  hered- 
proaeh  it  on  pain  of  death.  It  continued  to  be  itary  prince.  In  1752  he  was  placed  in  charge 
known  by  its  new  name  till  the  time  of  Con-  of  a  theological  seminary  established  by  the  Prot- 
atantine,  whose  mother  Helena  made  a  pilgrim-  estants  in  the  former  convent  of  Ridagshansen. 
age  to  it  in  826.  The  emperor  Julian  repealed  He  declined  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
the  edicts  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  Jem-  the  university  of  GMtingen,  and  became  in  1771 
ealem,  and  permitted  them  in  862  to  begin  to  vice-president  of  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbtlttel. 
rebuild  the  temple ;  but  his  death  soon  after  put  He  still  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
an  end  to  the  project,  and  the  edicts  against  the  of  the  best  preachers  of  Germany.  He  was  the 
Jews  were  renewed,  except  that  once  a  year  f&ther  of  the  unfortunate  Karl  Wilhelm  Jera- 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  to  wail  over  salem,  whose  suicide  suggested  to  Groethe  the 
the  desolation  of  their  temple  and  their  holy  catastrophe  of  the  *' Sorrows  of  Werther." 
city.  In  451  Jerusalem  was  made  the  seat  of  a  JER VIS,  Sib  John,  earl  of  St.yincent,  a  Bri^ 
patriarch.  Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  Ssh  admiral,  bom  in  Meaford,  Staffordshire,  Jan. 
527,  repaired  and  enriched  its  churdies,  founded  9, 1784,  died  March  1 5,1828.  He  entered  the  navy 
many  convents,  and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became  post-captain 
the  Virgin  on  Mt  Moriah.  The  city  had  now  of  the  Gosport  of  40^uns  in  1760,  and  in  1774 
become  a  place  of  great  resort  for  pi^^ms  from  of  the  Foudroyant.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
aU  parts  of  Christendom.  In  610  it  was  stormed  several  naval  engagements,  was  made  C.  B.  in 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Persians,  and  in  687  1782,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord 
it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Calipb  Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  pro- 
Omar.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Anu>s  moted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1787,  and 
till  1073,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Seljookian  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until  the  beginning 
Turks,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christian  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  sailed  to  the 
pilgrims  created  great  excitement  in  Europe,  West  Indies  and  captured  Martinique  and  Gna- 
and  led  to  the  first  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  deloupe.  He  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue, 
the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  Shortly  June  1, 1795.  and  on  Feb.  14. 1797,  off  Cape  St. 
before  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  reached  the  Vincent,  defeated  a  Spanisn  fleet  which  was 
city,  the  Seljooks  had  been  driven  oQt  by  ^^  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  For  this  he 
Arab  sultans  of  Egypt.     The  cruBadorg  took  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of 

the  city  by  storm,  July  16,  1099,   •*--•           i^    «*  flf  VinAi>nt«.nrlTlftrAn-TAfvianf"M'p«.fAr*1-  rAAAfv- 

the  seat  of  a  Christian  kingdom, 

till  1187,  when  it  was  conquered  bv*^^^  SZcV 

tian  sultan  Saladin.    In  1229  it  ir^^''^  t^a  ^^to  from  office  by  Pitt  in  May,  1804.   Hetookcom- 

the  Christians  by  a  treaty  made  hj^k^^ufl^  ue  tJW^^  of  the  channel  fleet  in  1806,  holding  it 
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however  only  for  one  year.   InlSlO  he  appear-  ligions  orders.  The  prinoipal  share  in  framing  it 

ed  for  Uie  last  time  io  parliament,  when  he  spoke  hhs  heen  attributed  oy  some  to  Laynez.   It  waa 

strongly  in  oensare  of  the  oondact  of  the  war.  originally  written  in  Bpimiah,  bnt  soon  translated 

JESi,  Samuels,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in  into  Latin,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in. 

Milan  about  1789,  died  in  Florenoe,  Jan.  17,  1658.  A  very  stnct  examination  precedes  the  re- 

1858.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first  eeption  of  new  members,  and  5  points  are  desig^ 

brought  himself  into  notice  by  engravings  of  nated  as  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  viz.: 

St  John  and  St  Stephen  from  Fra  Bartoloraeo's  the  commission  of  murder,  apostasy,  or  other 

pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.     Subse-  grievous  offences,  subjection  to  a  degrading  sen- 

quently  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  works  tence,  membership  in  amonastic  order,  marriage, 

of  Raphael,  of  whom  he  is  considered  one  of  the  and  insanity  or  decided  weakness  of  intellect 

most  sympathetic  copyists.    His  eh0  d^osuwre  The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  during  which 

are  the  portraits  of  Leo  X  and  Cardinals  Rossi  the  novices  are  not  allowed  to  study,  but  de- 

and  Giulio  de'  Medici^  from  the  original  in  the  vote  their  entire  time  to  prayer  and  prolonged 

Pitti  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied  meditation.  The  ^  Spiritual  ^ercises,*^  compos- 

him  6  years.   His  engraving  of  Raphael's  *'  Yir-  ed  by  Ignatius  in  1522,  are  their  principal  guide, 

gin  with  the  Y ine'*  is  one  of  the  choicest  pro-  Their  fitness  is  tried  by  many  severe  tei^  After 

Suctions  of  the  sraver  in  modern  times.    During  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  the  novice  may 

his  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  offer  himself  for  reception  into  the  sociefy.  takes 

process  of  engraving  in  chalk,  for  instruction  in  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obeoience^ 

which  he  formed  a  school.  aftd  is  admitted  among  the  scholastics.    In  this 

JESSAMINE,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  second  stage  of  his  rel^ous  life  he  generally  de- 

S.  by  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  votes  15  or  17  years  to  study  and  teachinff  in  the 

in  1850, 10,249,  of  whom  8,825  were  slaves.    It  colleges  of  the  order,  first  studying  belles  lettres^ 

has  a  somewhat  diversified  surface,  with  a  soil  rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  physical  and  mathemat- 

of  more  than  ordinary  richness.    The  produc-  ical  sciences,  then  teaching  in  succession  various 

lions  in  1850  were  725,891  bushels  of  Indian  branches,  beginning  with  the  lowest  class,  and 

com,  134,750  of  oats,  1,568  tons  of  hemp,  4,800  at  last  pursuing  for  4  or  6  years  the  study  of  the- 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  87,158  of  wooL    There  were  ology  and  the  oriental  languages.    The  course 

11  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  of  these  studies  was  regulated  by  the  jSftfi»>Si0u- 

601  pupik  attending  public  schools.    The  Lex-  diorum^  first  published  in  1586,  revised  in  1599, 

ington  and  Oovington  railroad  passes  through  and  again  in  1882  (Batio  atque  Institutio  Stu- 

the  county.    Capital,  Kicholasville.  diorumSoeietatigJe9u,'Rom.e^lQS2),    After  the 

JESTER.    See  Fool.  completion  of  his  studies,  the  candidate  per^ 

JESUITS,  or  Thx  Sooiett  of  Jbsus  (Soeietas  forms  a  second  novitiate,  lasting  one  year,  aur- 

Jesu),  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  among  ing  which  he  lives  in  retirement,  in  order  to 

the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  receive  the  last  preparation  in  '^  the  school  of 

church,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.    When  the  heart "  (in  aAola  affectus).   Only  occasional 

studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  Ignatius  lightdutiesofthe  ministry  interrupt  his  solitude, 

united  himself  (1584)  with  Le  Fdvre  (Faber),  He  has  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 

Francis  Xavier,  Laynez,  and  6  other  young  with  the  constitution  of  his  order,  and  a  deteil- 

men,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  ed  report  on  his  progress  in  virtue  and  science 

to  labor  there  for  Ihe  conversion  of  the  Sara-  Is  made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the 

cens.    Thwarted  in  this  design  by  a  war  be-  order,  who  in  accordance  with  tiiis  report  ad- 

tween  the  emperor  Oharles  Y .  and  the  Turks,  mits  him  to  the  rmik  of  either  coadjutor  tpiri^ 

Ignatius,  Laynez,  and  Faber  went  to  Rome,  tualis  or  profeaaui.    Hie  coadjutors  have,  on 

threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  the  whole,  the  same  rights  as  the  jpro/emiy  but 

asked  him  to  employ  them  for  some  other  good  cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general 

work.    In  1589  Ignatius  convoked  all  his  asso-  congregations  of  the  order,  and  cannot  be  elect- 

ciates,  who  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  ed  to  a  higher  ofSce  than  the  rectorate  of  a 

Italy,  and  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a  new  college.  The  professed  members,  in  whose  hands 

order,  whose  members,  b^de  taking  upon  them-  the  supreme  government  of  the  order  lies,  take 

selves  Uie  three  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  upon  themselves  the  fourth  vow,  to  go  as  mis- 

and  obedience,  also  bound  themselves  by  a  sionaries  wherever  the  pope  may  send  them, 

fourth  vow  to  go  without  hesitetion  wherever  Beside  the  above  classes  of  members,  there  are 

the  pope  might  send  them  in  order  to  labor  for  also  lay  coacyutors,  who  are  received  for  domes* 

the  salvation  of  souls.    On  Sept.  27,  1540,  the  tic  emplojrments.    At  tlie  head  of  the  order  is 

order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  HI.    The  a  general,  who  has  a  more  absolute  power  than 

membership  was  at  first  limited  to  60,  which  the  generals  of  other  religious  orders.    He  is 

provifflon  was,  however,  repealed  in  1548.    Ig-  elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly  all  the  oflBcers 

natius  was  elected  the  first  general,  and  took  of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly  reports  from 

up  his  abode  in  1541  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports  from  the 

1556.    In  1545  the  order  received  great  privi-  superiors  of  the  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of 

leges,  and  in  1571  all  the  rights  of  the  mendi-  the  colleges,  and  the  masters  of  the  novices, 

cant  orders. — ^The  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  Every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  prov- 

differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  other  re-  ince,  with  detailed  reports  on  the  capacity  and 
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«oiidaot  of  every  member,  must  be  sent  to  him.  opposition  of  the  parliament  and  the  6orbonne. 
The  order  is  divided  into  provinces.  A  province  Wnen  Ch&tel,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their 
is  governed  by  a  provincial,  a  professed  house  colleges,  made  an  attempt  against  the  life  <tf 
by  a  prapositaS)  a  college  by  a  rector,  a  red-  Henry  lY.,  they  were  ezpdled  from  France  by 
dence  by  a  superior.  A  provindal  oongrega-  a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1594,  and  Father 
tion  consists  of  all  the  professed  members  and  Guignard,  who  was  accused  of  having  approved 
sach  coa^Jntors  as  are  rectors  of  colleges.  A  the  attempt  of  assassination,  was  put  to  death, 
general  congregation  meets  only  for  the  election  Henry  lY.  himself  recalled  them  in  1608,  and 
of  a  new  general  or  for  dehberating  on  subjects  frbm  that  year  they  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
of  very  great  importance,  such  as  the  di^lu-  possession  of  their  property.  They  enjoyed 
tion  or  transfer  of  houses  or  cdleges.  It  con-  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Kiche- 
sists  of  all  the  provincials  and  two  delegates  lieu,  and  Louis  XIY.,  and  were  the  principal 
from  every  provincial  congregation.  The  gen-  combatants  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jan* 
oral  congregation  which  elects  a  new  general  senists.  Their  colleges  were  very  numerous^ 
elects  tJao  a  monitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  and  among  their  pupi&  were  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  gaieral,  and,  if  Oomeille,  and  Yoltaire.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent 
necessary,  to  admonish  him,  and  a  certain  num-  to  Ireland  as  papal  nuncios  lyider  the  reign  of 
ber  of  assistants  (originally  4  for  Spain,  Portu^,  Henry  Yin.  Elizabeth  expelled  them  from  her 
Italy,  and  Gennany,  afterward  5,  one  being  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon  penalty  of 
added  for  France,  and  still  the  same,  one  being  death,  to  return.  We  find  them,  nevertheless, 
now  appointed  for  Great  Britain  and  her  colo-  again  as  missionaries  under  the  reign  of  James 
nles  and  the  United  States,  and  none  for  Portu-  I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
galX  whose  advice  the  general  is  bound  to  plot  (1606)  Father  Garnet,  to  whom  the  plot 
fleek.  The  Jesuits  wear  no  monastic  habit,  had  been  commimicated  in  the  confessional, 
but  dress  in  black,  nearly  like  secular  priests,  was  put  to  death.  (See  the  proceedings  of  this 
Two  popes  (Paul  lY.  and  Pius  Y.)  and  one  trial  in  vol.  ii.  of  '*  Criminal  Triids,"  published 
general  (Francis  Borgia)  wished  to  assimilate  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  Imowl- 
(he  Jesuits  in  some  points  more  to  the  other  edge.)  In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them  with 
relis^ous  orders^  in  particular  by  introdndng  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Oharles 
the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours;  but  this  II.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  6 
was  soon  siven  up,  and  the  whole  energy  of  Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  In  spite  of  several 
the  order  directed  to  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  decrees  against  the  public  exercise  of  the  Bo- 
church  by  means  of  education  and  missions. —  man  Oatholic  religion  in  England  in  seneral 
The  order  ^read  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  so  and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particular,  the 
that  it  was  said  to  have  had  no  period  of  youth,  society  maintained  itself  there,  although  it  never 
At  the  death  of  Ignatius  there  were  1,000  became  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits  first  ap- 
snembers  in  12  provinces ;  soon  after  the  death  peared  in  Germany  in  pursuance  of  a  call  of 
of  Aoqnaviva,  in  1618,  18,000  members  in  82  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  (1551).  They  received 
provinces;  in  1749,  24  professed  houses,  669  chairs  at  the  Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt 
colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  885  resi-  and  colleges  at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1559X 
deuces,  278  missions  in  Protestant  and  pagan  Treves  (1561),  Augsburg  (1568),  and  several 
eountries,  and  about  22,600  members.  In  Por-  other  places.  In  Italy  they  spread  more  rap- 
tngal  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  1540  by  St.  idly  and  more  extensively  than  in  any  other 
Frandfl  Xavier  and  Bodriflruez,  who  found  a  country.  They  were  banished  from  Yenice. 
2^ou9  patron  in  King  Jonn  IH.  Bodrignez  however,  in  1604,  and  the  popes  did  not  succeed 
established  a  college  at  Coimbra,  which  in  1544  until  1656  in  causing  their  restoration.  A  war 
counted  60  members.  A  considerable  number  between  France  and  Charles  Y.,  during  which 
of  yoong  noblemen  prayed  for  admission,  and  all  Spaniards  were  ordered  to  leave  FrancCi 
thus  the  order  soon  became  influential.  In  brought  some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands,  soon 
Spain  the  Jesuits  had  at  first  to  overcome  the  after  the  foundation  of  the  order.  They  gained 
opposition  of  several  bishops,  but  the  patron-  a  firm  footing  under  Philip  II.,  although  the 
age  of  Francis  Boiigia,  at  that  time  governor  bishops  showed  them  less  favor  than  in  other 
of  Barcelona,  soon  procured  for  them  a  fkvor^  countries.  In  Transylvania  they  were  favored 
able  reception  and  a  number  of  houses  and  by  Prince  Christopher  Bdthori  and  his  son  and 
colleges,  and  at  the  university  of  SsJamanca  successor  Sisismund,  but  the  assembly  of  the 
ihey  received  some  of  tiie  theological  chaire.  states  compelled  the  latter  prince  (Dec.  16, 1588) 
In  France,  where  they  likewise  appeared  as  to  sign  a  decree  of  banishment.  They  became 
early  as  1540,  they  met  with  a  very  decided  very  numerous  in  Poland,  which  they  divided 
resistance  on  the  part  of  fiie  parliaiQent,  the  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  into  two 


wnen  iney  were  recognizea  as     lati  **''*^  f  fH^ 

college  of  Clermont.'^    The  parli^^iU  Ot  J^^  gtore  the  sway  of  tlie  Boman  Catholic  church, 

refused  to  register  the  royal  patr^ftnt  ^^  uad  ^^*  ^®  dethronement  of  Sigismund  in  1608 

at  length  to  yield  to  the  order  \  Mt  P^  destroyed  their  hopes.     In  Kussia  favorable 

They  were  unable^  however,  to  -.  ^f  >       J^^tS  prospects  seemed  to  open  for  them  with  the 
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reign  of  Pseado-Demetriaa,  but  the  M  of  this  foUowing  ^ear  was  formed  into  a  Tioe^provinoe 
prince  involved  that  of  the  Jesoits. — ^The  mis-  of  the  order  and  a  school  for  the  children  of 
sionary  activity  of  the  Jesoits  among  the  pagans  the  Florida  Indians  was  commenced  in  Havana 
commenced  in  1641,  the  year  after  the  fonnda^  (1568).  On  the  invitation  of  a  Virginian  chie^ 
tion  of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  in  called  by  the  Spaniards  Don  Lnis,  Father  Se- 
that  year  to  the  East  Indies,  founded  a  col-  c^a,  the  vice-provincial,  with  7  members  of 
lege  at  Goa,  preached  in  Travanoore,  Malacca,  the  order  and  some  Indian  yonths  who  had 
Macassar,  the  islands,  and  Japan,  and  baptized  been  educated  at  Havana,  nndertook  to  estab- 
a  vast  number  of  pagans.  Other  members  of  lish  a  new  miseion  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohesa- 
the  order  preached  in  Madura,  Oeylon,  and  many  peake,  or  St.  Mary's  bay.  But  the  Indian  proved 
other  places,  and  tlie  Ohristian  population  of  to  be  a  traitor,  and  Father  Segnra  with  all  his 
their  missions  in  India  rose  to  100,000.  Some  companions  except  one  lost  t£eir  lives  (1570). 
members  of  the  order,  especially  Robert  de  No*  This  led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Florida  for 
biUbus,  appeared  as  Brahmins,  and  tried  to  excel  Mexico.  The  first  mission  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  Huidoo  Brahmins  as  sages  and  penitents.  California  was  established  by  Father  Eusebius 
regarding  this  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  Kohn  or  Kino,  in  1683 ;  gradually  they  found- 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Hindoo  popu-  ed  16  missionary  stations,  each  of  which  was 
lation.  The  mission  in  Japan  was  commenced  generally  directed  by  one  misrionary.  They 
by  Francis  Xavier  in  1549 ;  several  princes  were  administered  tiiese  missions  until  the  suppres- 
converted,  and  some  natives  were  received  into  sion  of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  pos- 
the  society.  In  1618  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  sessions.  In  1611  the  Jesuits  estabu^ed  tneir 
had  in  Japan  2  colleges,  8  residences,  and  8  pro-  first  mission  in  the  French  possessions  in  Ameri- 
fessed  houses;  but  the  persecution  which  soon  ca.  This  mission  was  interrupted  fbr  a  time 
after  broke  out  against  the  Catholics  put  an  end  by  the  EngUsh,  who  in  1620  took  Quebec  and 
to  their  establi^ments.  Their  last  member,  carried  off  the  missionaries;  but  their  work  was 
a  native  of  Japan,  was  put  to  death  in  1686.  resumed  in  1688,  and  for  nearlv  half  a  century 
Father  Rogerius  penetrated  into  China  in  1584,  they  wrestled  with  paganism  m  the  northern 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  Ricci  established  a  wilds.  Quebec  remained  their  centre,  whence 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  far  and  wide. 
Others  became  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  The  most  distant  effort  made  by  the  Jesuits 
several  emperors.  In  1692  they  obtained  a  de-  was  a  mission  in  Arkansas.  When  Louisiana 
cree  by  which  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  was  settled,  Jesuits  were  sent  from  France  to 
a  sacred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men.  undertake  missions  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
The  number  of  converts  was  very  larse,  and  but  these  missions  were  not  subject  to  the  sa- 
amounted  in  tiie  province  of  Nankin  alone  to  perior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another  at  New  Or- 
100,000.  But  a  controversy  with  several  other  leans.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order,  the 
orders  on  the  conformity  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Jesuits  recommenced  their  missions  among  the 
pagan  customs  in  Ciiina  and  India  was  decided  Indians  on  the  Missouri  in  1824,  which  gradu- 
Dy  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  and  proved  a  ally  extended  over  a  number  of  tribc»»  In 
total  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their  missions  in  1840  the  mission  in  Oegon  was  commenced  by 
these  countries.  Cochin-China  (1614)  and  Ton-  Father  de  Smet,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
quin  (1627)  became  likewise  missionary  fields  missionaries  of  the  order  in  the  present  century. 
JOT  Jesuits;  the  congregations  in  Tonquin  in  Othermissionswere  established  among  the  tribes 
1640  numbered  100,000  members,  but  they  were  near  the  Amazon  river  in  Brazil  (1549X  Pern 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  (1567),  the  Antilles  (1700),  Mexico  (1572),  Con- 
Jesuit  missions  was  that  established  in  Paraguay,  go  and  Angola,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  ^1560), 
where  they  Christianized  and  civilized  an  Indian  and  Turkey  (1627),  where  they  effected  in  par- 
nopulation  of  firom  100,000  to  200,000  souls,  ticular  the  submission  of  many  members  of 
With  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  authorities  the  eastern  churches  to  the  authority  of  the 
they  retained  the  civil  dommion  over  the  In-  pope. — ^Toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
dians,  and  their  principles  of  government  have  the  prime  ministers  of  Portugal  (Pombal),  Spain 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  who  in  other  re-  (Aranda),  and  France  (Choisenl)  resolved  nearly 
apects  were  their  opponents,  as  Montesquieu,  at  the  same  time  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
Mnratori,  and  Southey,  while  many  of  their  ad-  suits  from  their  countries.  Pombal  was  in- 
mirers  have  represented  Paraguay  under  the  censed  against  them,  ostensibly  because  he  sus- 
sway  of  the  Jesuits  as  more  free  from  vice  and  peoted  them  of  having  instigated  the  Indians  in 
corruption  than  any  other  state  of  modem  Paraguay  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
times.  The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  in-  of  cession  above  mentioned.  Soon  after  an  at- 
terrupted  in  1750,  when  Spain  ceded  7  parishes  tempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Joseph  I.,  and 
to  Portugal,  and  the  Indians,  with  an  army  of  several  Jesuits,  particularly  Father  Malagrida, 
14,000  men,  resisted  the  execution  of  this  pro-  were  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  plot. 
Ject  After  some  time,  however,  the  former  Pombal  requested  the  pope  to  take  measures 
state  of  things  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  when  Clement  Xni.' 
were  restored,  both  of  which  continued  until  hesitated,  a  royd  edict  of  Sept.  8, 1759,  declared 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  Spain.  In  the  Jesuits  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 
1566  they  were  sent  to  Florida,  which  in  the  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
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colonies,  and  confiscated  its  property.    AH  the  thej  received  an  annuity  from  the  proceeds 
Jesuits  living  in  Portngal  were  transported  to  of  their  confiscated  property.    In  Pmssia,  al- 
the  Papal  States.    In  France  they  fell  into  thongh  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitntion 
disfavor  at  conrt,  when  the  two  fathers  who  of  the  order  (1776),  the  favor  of  Frederic  II., 
were  the  confessors  of  Loras  XY.  and  Mme.  who  esteemed  them  as  teachers,  pennitted  them 
de  Pompadonr  refused  to  admit  them  to  the  to  continue  as  an  organized  society,  under  the 
sacraments,  unless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from  name  of  priests  of  the  royal  school  institute, 
court.    Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Ohoiseul  unit-  But  this  institute  also  was  abolished  by  Fred- 
ed  their  influence  with  that  of  the  parliament  eric  William  U.    In  Bussia,  which,  with  the 
to  suppress  th6  order.    At  the  same  time  its  eastern  part  of  Poland,  had  received  in  1772 
reputation  amons  the  people  sufibred  greatly  several  houses  of  Jesuits,  they  enjoyed  the  pat- 
in  consequence  of  the  mifortunate  commercial  ronage  of  the  empress  Catharine,  who  appointed 
operations  of  Lavalette,  superior  of  an  estab-  an  ex-Jesuit  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Mo- 
Ushment  of  the  order  in  Martinique.    Lavalette  hOev,  and  sent  him  in  1768  as  her  minister  to 
speculated  largely  in  colonial  produce,  and,  when  Rome.    Pope  Pius  YI.  in  1786,  at  his  request 
two  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  the  English,  be-  granted  to  the  Jesuits  of  Russia  the  privilege  of 
came  a  bankrupt    A  firm  in  Marseilles  brought  electing  a  vicar-general.    The  number  of  Jesuits 
a  suit  for  indemnification  against  the  whole  in  Russia  amounted  at  that  time  to  178,  and  the 
order,  and  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  the  par«  total  number  of  ex- Jesuits  was  estimated  at 
liament  of  Paris,  to  which  the  Jesuits  appealed,  about  9,000.     Attempts  to  restore  the  order 
gave  sentence  against  them,  and  made  them  pay  under  other  names  were  made  in  1794,  when 
2,000,000  livres  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  costs,  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie  and  De  Toumely 
Iiouis  XY.,  who  wished  to  save  the  society,  at  founded  the  "  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  and 
first  yielded  to  the  urgent  calls  for  its  suppres-  in  1798,  when  Paccanari  founded  the  ^^  Society 
rion  only  so  far  as  to  demand  in  Rome  that  the  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.''    Neither  met  with  much 
'society  be  reformed,  and  that  the  French  Jesuits  success.    Better  prospects  for  the  ecclesiastical 
be  placed  under  a  vicar  of  their  own.    To  this  restoration  of  the  order  seemed  to  open  with 
demand  the  general,  Ricci,  is  reported  to  have  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  YH. 
given  the  famous  response :  Sint  ut  tunt^  out  (1801),  who  in  1804  confirmed  its  introduction 
non  tint;  whereupon  the  king  expelled  them  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    On  Aug. 
from  France  in  1764.     Their  expulsion  from  7, 1814,  Pius  issued  the  bull  jSi^Zih^i^^  ^mntviTiy 
Spain  was  effected  in  1767  by  Aranda,  on  the  by  which  he  restored  the  order  with  all  the 
charge  that  treasonable  writings  had  l>een  dis-  privileges  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  suppres- 
covered  in  one  of  the  colleges,  which  declared  sion.    The  vicar-seneral  of  Russia,  Brzozowski, 
tiie  king  a  bastard  and  not  entitled  to  the  became  thus  the  first  general  of  the  restored  or- 
throne.    On  April  2  all  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and  der ;  his  successor,  Fortis,  elected  in  1820,  again 
the  Spanish  colonies  were  arrested  at  the  same  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.    They  opened 
hour,  and  shipped  to  the  territory  of  the  pope,  a  novitiate  at  Rome  on  Nov.  11, 1814,  and  re- 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  general  of  the  order,  ceived  in  1824  the  direction  of  the  eolUgivm 
refhsed  to  receive  them.    At  the  same  time.  Romawum^  and  in  1886  that  of  the  propaganda. 
and  in  a  similar  way,  the  order  was  suppressed  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  they  were  re- 
in Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  On  Dec.  10, 1768,  stored  in  1816,  and  reinstatea  in  the  possession 
all  the  Bourbon  courts  (France,  Spain^  Naples,  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  former  property 
and  Parnsa)  demanded  from  the  pope  its  entire  of  the  order,  and  several  new  houses  were  estab- 
suppression  for  the  whole  church.  Shortly  after  lished.    They  returned  to  Lombardy  in  18S7,  to 
the  pope  died  (1769),  and  the  Bourbon  courts  Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for 
succeeaed  in  procuring  the  election  of  Clement  a  short  time)  in  1846.    The  revolution  of  1848 
IQY.(Ganganelli),  who  had  given  to  the  mitfis-  endangered  their  existence  in  all  Italy;  mob» 
ter  of  Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope,  attacked  their  houses  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  and 
without  acting  against  the  canonical  laws,  was  they -were  expelled  from  nearly  every  state, 
at  liberty  to  suppress  the  order.    For  4  years  even  from  the  dominions  of  the  pope.     The 
Clement  XIY.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event  general  found  for  some  time  a  refuge  in  England, 
from  which  he  feared  the  worst  consequences  They  returned  after  tiie  success  of  the  counter 
for  himself;  but  at  length,  when  also  the  court  revolution  in  1840  to  most  states,  except  Sar- 
of  Ylenna  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  dinia  and  Tuscany,  but  were  again  expelled  by 
Jesuits,  he  issued,  Julv  21,  1778,  the  famous  the  revolution  of  1859  from  Lombardy,  Parma, 
brief:  Dominus  ae  Beaemptor  noBtefy  by  which  Modena,  and  the  legations.    In  Naples  the  prin- 
the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all  cipal  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Cittlta  Cattolica 
the  states  of  Christendom  was  declared.    The  of  Bome,  was  prohibited  in  1865  for  having 
brief  was  quickly  complied  with,  yet  the  ar-  censured  the  government,  but  in  1858  they  re- 
chives  and  treasures  found  in  searching  their  ceived  from  the  latter  new  marks  of  confidence, 
houses  did  not  equal  in  importance  and  amoQDt  In  Portugal,  John  YI.  protested  against  their 
the  public  anticipation.    The  ex- Jesuits  \^a  tho  restoration ;  Dom  Miguel  admitted  them  by  a 
choice  either  to  enter  other  reli^ons  01.-1    -  Qt  decree  of  1829,  but  Dom  Pedro  exiled  them  in 
to  place  themselves  under  the  i^^^xIS:^^  ^  1884,  since  which  time  they  have  not  returned 
the  bishops.    Everywhere,  except  ii)  wMoU    1  io  Portugal.    In  Spain,  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1816 
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put  them  ID  possession  of  all  tbeir  former  riffhta  1845)  from  nearly  every  ooantnr  of  Eorope. 
and  property.    They  were  banished  agam  dnr-  The  decision  of  the  grand  council  of  Lucerne, 
ing  tne  revolution  of  1820,  but  restored  with  in  1844,  to  call  Jesuits  to  the  chairs  of  the 
Ferdinand  in  1823.  During  the  civil  war.  Queen  theological  school  and  to  one  of  the  parish 
Christina  was  compelled  to  suppress  the  order  churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  increased  the 
in  Spain  in  1885,  and  in  1840  its  last  house,  at  excitement  already  existing  against  them  in 
Loyola  in  Gnipnzcoa,  was  dissolved  by  order  most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.    Several  incor- 
of  the  provincial  regency ;  but  in  1844  they  siona  were  made  from  other  cantona  to  over- 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  again  in  throw  the  local  government  in  order  to  expel 
the  Spanish  dominions.    In  France,  during  the  the  Jesuits.    They  were  however  unsuccessful, 
reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Oharles  X.,  thev  and  strengthened  the  separate  alliance  (Sonde?^ 
obtained  only  toleration,  and  8  of  their  oof-  hund)  which  the  government  of  Lucerne  had 
leges,  with  about  8,500  pupils,  were  closed  in  formed  with  6  other  cantons  for  the  protection 
1828byorder  of  the  government.    Therevolu-  of  what  they  considered  their  sovereign  can- 
tion  of  July,  1830,  banished  them  again  '*  for  tonal  rights.    In  1847  the  federal  diet  demand- 
ever"  from  France,  notwithstanding  which  they  ed  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  although  in  removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the  7  cantons  refused 
1845  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  only  a  few  submission  to  this  decree,  but  the  war  of  the 
dissenting  votes,  requested  the  government  to  Sonderbund  ended  in  breaking  up  the  alliance 
have  their  houses  closed.    Since  the  accession  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
of  Napoleon  lU.  the  number  of  the  members  ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the  federal  const!* 
and  establishments  of  the  society  has  consid-  tution  to  retnrn.    In  England,  a  rich  Gatholio, 
erabiy  increased.    The  Oatholic  almanac  (La  Thomas  Weld  ofLulworth  castle,  in  1799  gave  to 
France  eccUnaatiqtui)  for  1859  mentions  61  es-  ex-members  of  the  order  Stony  hurst,  which  is 
tablishments  in  38  dioceses.    In  the  Nether-  still  their  largest  establishment  in  that  country, 
lands.  King  William  I.  permitted  them  to  form  They  conduct  at  present  3  of  the  10  Enslish 
establishments,  and  after  the  separation  of  Bel-  Oatholic  colleges  (Stonyhurst,  near  Whalley, 
gium  from  Holland  they  increased  largely  in  Lancashire;  Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  Chester* 
the  former.    The  government  of  Austria  ad-  field ;  and  St.  Benno's,  at  St.  Asaph),  and  have 
mitted  them  into  Galicia,  which  in  1820  was  several  other  houses.    They  have  no  establish- 
made  a  separate  province  of  the  order.    The  ment  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  they  have  r^ 
revolution  of  1848  endangered  their  existence  ceived  since  1825  several  houses  and  schools, 
in  Austria  for  a  short  time,  but  since  1849  their  In  Russia,  where  their  college  of  Polotzk  receiv- 
establishments  have  been  more  numerous  and  ed  in  1812  the  rank  of  a  university,  they  lost  iJie 
prosperous  than  before.    The  government  trans-  favor  of  the  emperor  when  several  young  noble- 
ferred  to  them  the  direction  of  7  of  the  state  men,  who  had  been  their  pupils,  were  received 
colleges,  called  a  Jesuit  from  Rome  to  the  uni-  by  them  into  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.    An 
versity  of  Vienna,  and  in  1857  gave  all  the  the-  imperial  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1816,  closed  their  ec- 
ological chairs  of  the  university  of  Innsprnok  to  tablishments  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow ; 
the  order.    The  conversion  of  the  duke  of  An-  and  another  of  March  25, 1820,  suppressed  the 
halt-Kothen  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  church  order  entirely  in  all  Russia  and  Puland.    The 
(1825)  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  Kothen,  which  existed  America  are  among  the  countries  where  the 
until  1848.   In  the  kingdom  ofSaxony  they  were  order  grows  most  rapidly.    They  are  divided 
expressly  excluded  from  the  country  by  a  pro-  into  the  province  of  Maryland,  having  establish- 
vision  in  the  constitution  of  1831.    The  events  ments  in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia^ 
of  1848,  which  expelled  them  from  so  many  Portland,  and  Boston ;   the  vice-province  of 
countries,  opened  to  them  a  wide  field  of  action  Missouri,  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  St. 
in  many  of  the  German  states,  where  they  were  Louis,  Louisville,  Oincinnati,  Ohicago,  and  Mil- 
permitted,  for  the  first  time  since  their  restora-  waukee;  the  mission  of  Oanada  and  New  York, 
tion,  to  hold  missions  for  8  or  more  days.  Many  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Al- 
of  the  larger  Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard  bany,l^uffalo,  Quebec,  Montreal,  London,  0.  W., 
on  this  occasion  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  Hamilton  ;  the  mission  of  Louisiana,  with 
for  the  first  time.     They  were  allowed  to  set-  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
tle  in  Prussia,  and  in  Westphalia  and  the  prov-  bile ;  and  the  mission  of  Oalifornia.    Their  col- 
inces  of  the  Rhine  they  founded  within  a  short  leges  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  col- 
time  a  considerable  number  of  establishments,  lege  of  the  Holy  Oross,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  of  St 
In  1858  they  had,  according  to  the  **  Illustrated  Francis Xavier,  New  York;  St.  John's,  Fordham, 
Oatholic  Almanac"  for  1859,  14  establishments  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia ;  St.  John's, 
with  about  700  members.    They  were  recalled  Frederic,  Md. ;    Loyola,  Baltimore ;  Gonzaga, 
to  Switzerland  as  early  as  1814  by  the  govern-  Washington,  D.  0. ;  Qeorgetown,  D.  0. ;  Spring 
ment  of  Valais,  which  also  put  them  in  posses-  Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  St.  Louis  university,  St. 
aion  of  the  former  property  of  the  order.    In  Louis,  Mo. ;  college  of  the  Immaculate  Ooncep- 
1818  they  founded  a  college  at  Freyburg,  which  tion,  New  Orleans ;  St.  Oharles's,  Grand  Ooteau, 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  La. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  St.  Xavier's, 
of  the  order,  and  had  numerous  pupils  (676  in  Oincinnati ;  Santa  Olara,  Oal. ;  in  Oanada,  St. 
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Kary'e  college,  diocese  of  Montreal    The  nmn-  erally  admitted  that  14  Jesuits,  tIz.,  Sa,  Tolet, 

hex  of  Jeatiita  in  the  United  States  at  tbe  present  VaIeDticLpelrio,Balas,Uanaua,Heissina,SDBrez, 

time  (1860)  is  660.    In  Uexico  and  the  statea  Lesains,  Becao,  GretMr,  TumeT,  Castro-Paolo, 

of  Central  and  South  America  thej  have  some-  and  Escobar^  have  maiDtuiied  it.    Bat  on  tbe 

times  been  admitted,  sometimes  agun  expelled,  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  this  doctrine  was 

their  fate  being  often  dependent  on  tbe  success  one  very  common  among  the  Roman  Catho- 

or  defeat  of  the  several  political  parties.  Jesoits  lie  tbeolo^ans,  and  that  even  Thomaa  Aquinas 

also  now  labor  as  miseionariea  in  nearij  all  the  taaght  it ;  that  more  than  60  Jesnits  have  writ- 

Don-Cbristian  conntrics  of  the  world,  eapeciaUj  ten  against  it ;  and  that  those  JesnitB  vbo   ad- 

amongthelodiansof  North  America,  in  Tnrkey,  mit  it,  confine  it  to  a  few  exceptional  cases, 

in  India,  and  China. — ^The  order  has  had  since  and  allow  it  to  be  committed  not  by  an  indi- 

the  fonndation  tbe  following  22  generals,  many  vidnal,  bnt  only  by  a  nation.    Acauaviva,  gen- 

of  whom  belong  also  to  its  most  celebrated  eral  of  the  society,  by  »  decree  dated  Jul;  6, 

names :  1,  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  lS41-'56 ;  2,  Lay-  1610,  forbade  any  member  publicly  or  privately 

Do^  a  Spaniard,  16G8-'65 ;  8,  Borria,  a  Span-  to  nphold  the  docbine  that  it  is  lawful  for  any 

lard,  10a6~'72 ;  4,  Mercnrian.  a  Belpan,  157ft-  one  under  any  preteit  of  tyranny  to  attempt 

*80;  6,  Acqaavivo,  a  NeapMitan,  ISBI-IGIG;  the  life  of  any  ruer.    On  other  points  of  ethics 

B,  Yitelleschi,  aBoman,  1016-'4C;  T,  Carafia,  a  members  of  the  order  have  been  aconsed  even  by 

Keapolitan,  1646-'0 ;  6,  Piccolomini,  a  Floren-  certain  Gstholio  writers  of  nnsonnd  principles, 

tine,  164d-'Sl ;  9,  Gntto&edi,  a  Roman,  Jan.  21  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Jesnite  have  been 

to  Uarchl2, 16SS;  10,  Nickel,  a  German,  16G2-  on  this  account  censored  by  Borne.    Concerning 

'64;  II,  Oliva,  a  Genoese:  16&4-'81;   12,  De  this  point  the  defence  presents  the  same  argn- 

Ifoyelle,  a   Belgian,   1682-'6;  IS,  Gonzalez,   a  ments  as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of  tba 

Spaniard,  1687-170^0;  14,  Tambnrini,  a  Mode-  censureddoctrineswerepecnliar toor sharedby 

nese,  170e-'80 ;  IB,  Retz,  a  Bohemian,  173 O-'GO ;  the  whole  order.    A  passage  in  the  constitution 

16,  Viscontt,  a  Milanese,  176]-'fi ;  IT,  Centnri  oftheorder:  Visum  ett tioIU in  Domino, exeepto 

O&i,  a  Genoese,  17C5-'7;  18,  Bicci,  a  Floren  ezpreuo  toto  quo  toeieta*  tvtumo  p<mt\/iei  pro 

tine,  l768-'78,  died  in  1775 ;  19,  Brzozowski,  a  temvcre  e3)ittenti  tenetiir,  ae  tribus  aliit  euen- 

Pole,  1814-'20 ;  20,  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1620-  tiali/»upaupertati»,eaatitati»,etobedientia,mtl- 

'S9-  21,  Roothaan,  a  nollander,  1629--'53;  S2,  lot  conttitationet,  declarationet,  tel  ordinemvl- 

BecKX,  a  Belgian.   AmongtheJesoitswho  have  Iwit  vivendi  posse  ohligatiojieTn  ad  p«ccatwt 

been  canonized  or  beatified,  the  moat  celebrated  tnortale  vel  teniale  indve»re,  niH  tvptriot  ea 

are  Ignatius  LojoIbj  Francb  Xavier,  Francis  in  nomina  Domini  nottH  JuM  Ohritti,  vel  t» 

Bor^a,  Francis  Rens,  Aloysina  Gonzaga,  and  tirtvte  obedieatiajuheret,  has  oiten  beeu  and  Is 

Stanislas  Kostka.— Before  tbe  suppression  of  still  constmed  by  some  writers  as  if  it  gave  to 

the  order,  the   Jesuits   connted  among  theii  the  superiors  of  the  order  the  right  of  obliging 

members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Eu  their  inferiors  to  commit  a  an.   Bat  the  Jesnits 

lope.    The  works  of  Petavins,  Sirmocd,  Tnr-  have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the 

eellini,  and  Vigor  in  classical  literature,  and  of  Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  rules ; 

l^raljoschi  in  literary  historr,  are  still  valaed  the  true  sense  of  tiie  pasaa^  being,  that  none  of 

and  nsed.    Among  me  theologians  and  polpit  tbe  rules  of  the  order  so  hind  the  members  that 

orators,  Bollarmin,  Fallavicini,  and  Bourdalone  the  nou-obeervanoe  by  itself  involves  a  '     '    ' 

are  especially  distinguished.     Bioce  the  restora-  that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a 

tion,  Fassaglia  (who,  however,  left  tbe  order  in  violates  a  special  order  of  the  snperior.    several 

1668)  andPerrone  have  gained  tbe  repatation  ProteetanthistoriBnsofnote,asRanke("History 

of  being  among  the  principal  theological  writ-  of  the  Popes")  and  Benohlin  ("  History  of  Port 

era  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  church,  and  Ravi-  Royal"),  who  in  the  first  editionsof  their  works 

enan  and  F^liz  in  France  and  Roh  in  Germany  had  followed  tbe  former  interpretation,  have 

nave  been  connted  among  tbe  greatest  Catho-  changed  their  view  in  sobseqoent  editions,  and 

Jlc  pnlpit  orators.    The  moat  extensive  literary  pronounced  tbe  interpretation  which  the  order 

work  nndertaken  by  the  order  is  tbe  .^«taiSano-  itself  ^ves  of  it  the  troe  one. — Among  tbe  most 

torwm  (BoUandist),  oommeoced  in  the  17th  cen-  important  works  on  the  history  of  the  Jesuits 

tnry  and  still  continned.     Tbe  order  pabllsbesat  are:  Eutoria  Soeietatit  Jtiu,iro'ai  1640to162G, 

present  8  periodicals:  the  Civilta  Calteliea,  a  by  Orlandini    Saechini,  PaBsinos.  and   other 

aemi-montfiljmagazine,  at  Rome  (which  has  the  members  of  lie  society;  Wolf  (adverse  to  the 

largestcirculationof  any  theological  publication  Jesnits),  J/^Bjn«n a  QetohichU   der  Jemiiten  {i 

of  Italy) ;  the  Frieii  hittoriquet  et  httiraira,  a  voIst  Leipsio,  1808),  valoablo  for  its  complete 

semi-monthly,  at  Brussels;  and  the  fei^Weo-  bibliography;    Orfitinean-Joli,    Eittoire    reli- 

logiqfteL  a  qnarteriy,  at  Paris.    BeveHil  charges  giejut,  politique  et  litUraire  da  la  compagnie 

<rf  complicity  in  tbemnrderofp  '  de  Jetui  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-'6);  Gioberli  (a 

brought  against  the  Jesnits,  son  Catholic  priest  adverse  to  the  Jesnits),  II  Oe- 

been  abandonedby  all  impartial  (ui(affjO(^mo(Svols.,Lausanne,184T);  A.Btein- 

iK>ne  have  been  proved,     Th  metz,  "History  of  the  Jesoits"  (8  vols.,  London, 

etoeely  connected  with  the  dooti  1848) ;  Abb£  Gnett^  (Gallicon,  adverse  to  the 

ftlDesa  of  tyrannicide,  which  b.  otAa),HiitoiredetJitvitet  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1858 

*a  by  several  writers  of  the  or  ^'0).    See  also  the  "Institute  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesna,  approved  by  the  Hoi  j  See,''  ^^  Decrees  of  orders  tbat  all  the  male  children  in  and  near 
the  General  Congregations,"  and  "  Ordinances  Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  shoald  be  put 
of  the  Superiors  General,"  all  which  have  been  to  death.    After  the  death  of  Herod,  Jesus  re* 
published ;  '^  Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius  turned  with  his  parents  to  Nazareth.    Of  his 
Ix)yoIa,"  by  Bartoli ;  Doeuments  autTtentiquea,  early  youth  nothing  more  is  known,  except  the 
&c,  by  CariS  de  la  Charie  (Paris,  1827) ;  and  summary  statement  of  Luke  that  he  waxed 
Ravignan^s  Vexistenee  et  Pinstitut  dea  Jhuitea  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom.    When  he 
(Paris,  1644),  and  CUment  XIIL  et  CUment  was  12  years  old  his  parents  took  him  with 
J[IV.  (2  vols.  8yo.,  1854).  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
JESUrra'  BARK.    See  Cinchona.  As  they  returned,  he  tarried  behind  without 
JESUS  OEDEdST  (Ii^o-ovr,  the  Greek  form  of  their  knowledge ;  they  retraced  their  steps  ia 
the   Hebrew   Jeshua   or   Joshua,    salvation ;  search  of  him,  and  after  three  days  found  him 
Xptirroff,  &e  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  sitting  in  the  midst 
Messiah,  t^e   anointed)^  the  founder  of  the  of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
Christian  religion,  bom  m  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  questions,  and  astonishing  them  by  his  under- 
JudffiiL  in  the  4th  year,  as  is  supposed,  before  standing  and  his  answers.    He   returned   to 
the  Christian  era.  crucified  on  Calvary,  near  Nazareth  witii  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  them.    Of  the  following  18  years,  till  the  com* 
The  25th  of  December  has  been  received  and  mencement  of  his  public  ministry,  the  canonical 
commemorated  by  the  church  in  the  festival  Gospels  give  no  account.    Various  suppositions 
of  Christmas  from  the  4th  century  as  the  day  have  been  made  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  narrative, 
of  his  birth,  though  this  date  was  previously  as  that  he  associated  with  learned  Jews,  and 
unsettled,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  studied  the  Greek  authors ;  that  in  his  14th 
always  varied  concerning  it    His  genealogy  is  year  he  went  with  John  the  Baptist  to  £gypt^ 
traced  through  David  from  Abraham  by  St.  Mat-  and  was  instructed  for  16  years  by  Egyptian 
thew,  and  from  Adam  by  St  Luke ;  the  two  philosophers ;    that  he  was  educated   in   the 
pedigrees  are  after  David  entirely  different,  and  school  of  the  Essenes  (which  is  the  oldest  opin- 
the  &crepancies  have  been  variously  explained  ion) ;  that  he  was  a  Nazarite ;  and  that  he  be« 
by  commentators.    His  mother  Mary  was  the  longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.    None  of 
betrothed  of  a  carpenter  named  Joseph ;  an  these  hypotheses,  however,  has  been  generally 
angel  announced  to  her :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  received.    It  is  more  probable  that  he  followed 
fih^l  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;*'  she  was  found  son  of  the  family,  provided  for  its  mainte- 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  her  husband  nance  after  Joseph^s  death.    The  apocryphal 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  Gospels  give  fhll  narratives  of  this  period,  con- 
first-bom  son^  who  was  named  Jesus.    Joseph  ceming  which  the  four  evangelists  are  silent 
and  Mary  resided  in  Kazareth,  an  obscure  little  His  appearance  as  a  public  teacher  was  heralded 
town^   whence  they  went  up  to  Bethlehem  by  John  the  Baptist,  who  warned  and  admon- 
to  be  taxed.    It  was  there  that  the  days  were  ished  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  repentance, 
accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered,  and  baptizing  them  in  the  Joraan,  and  announcing 
the  child  was  bom  in  a  manger,  the  inn  being  the  approach  of  one  mightier  than  himself,  who 
full.     His  birth  and  Messianic  dignity  were  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
revealed  by  angels  to  shepherds  tending  their  fire.    It  was  in  his  81st  year  that  Jesus  came 
flocks  by  night  in  the  field,  and  they  went  in  to  the  Jordan  at  Bethabara  unto  John,  was  re- 
haste  to  Bethlehem  to  greet  the  babe.    After  8  cognized  by  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  was  bap- 
days  he  was  circumcised ;  after  83  days  he  was  tized  by  him  at  his  own  command ;  and  as  he 
presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  went  up  from  the  water  a  voice  from  heaven 
aged  Simeon  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  said :  *^This  is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  I  am 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Saviour ;  and  well  pleased.^'    The  events  oi   his  ministry, 
soon  after  his  birth,  while  his  parents  yet  re-  which  is  usually  believed  to  have  occupied 
mained  in  Bethlehem,  three  wise  men  (accord-  about  8  years,  are  related  by  the  evangelists^ 
ing  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  three  kings)  and  have  been  arranged  in  chronolo^cal  order 
came  from  the  East,  guided  by  a  star,  and  &U.  (not  in  all  cases  with  certainty)  in  harmonies 
down  before  the  young  child,  and  worshipped  of  the  Gospels.    The  public  consecration  by 
him,  and  gave  unto  him  gold,  and  frankincense,  baptism  was  followed  by  the  temptation  and 
and  myrrh.    Their  inquiries  in  Jerasalem  had  fast  for  40  days  in  the  wilderness.    He  then 
excited  the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  who  com-  selected  the  first  of  his  12  disciples,  afterward 
manded  them  to  bring  him  word  if  they  found  called  apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his 
the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Jesus,  warned  in  a  doctrines,  and  to  perform  miracles.    At  a  mar- 
dream,  fied  with  him  to  Egypt  (where,  accord-  riage  in  Oana  of  GcJilee  he  changed  water  into 
ing  to  the  legends,  they  dwelt  in  Hermopolis,  wine  to  supply  the  guests.    He  attended  a  feast 
and  in  the  house  of  a  priest  named  Aphrodisius).  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  mighty 
Meantime  Herod,  to  whom  the  wise  men  had  works  made  many  believe  in  his  name.    Pass- 
not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss  of  his  ing  from  Jud»a  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria, 
throne  if  the  Messiah  were  acknowledged,  in  he  revealed  himself  to  a  Samaritan  wopaan 
order  to  make  his  destmction  certain,  gave  at  Jacob's  well  in  Sychar.    Again  in  Cana,  he 
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cured  b^  a  word  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  Gap  Obrist,  tbe  Son  of  God,  he  was  adjudged  gnilty 
pemaum ;  in  Nazareth,  he  healed  a  demoniao  of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
and  other  sick  persons ;  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  brought  thence,  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
he  lulled  a  tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  before  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Bo- 
he  performed  many  wonderful  cures ;  and,  as  man  procurator  of  the  proyince,  who  was  in* 
the  number  of  those  seeking  help  from  him  duced  by  the  clamor  of  the  people  to  condemn 
increased,  he  gave  to  his  12  disciples  the  now*  him  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  A  scarlet 
er  to  heal  diseases,  and  sent  them  fortn  to  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put  on  him  in 
preach  the  gospel.  It  was  probably  on  an-  mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified, 
other  journey  through  Galilee  that  he  delivered  At  Golgotha  or  OalTary,  yinegar  mingled  with 
before  a  numerous  concourse  the  sermon  on  the  gall  was  ofSsred  him  to  drink.  He  was  cmdfied 
mouDt^  in  which  he  set  forth  the  spirit  of  his  between  two  thieves^  on  a  cross  bearing  the  in- 
doctrine,  the  conditions  of  participation  in  the  scription  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin :  ^  Jesus 
kingdom  of  God,  and  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer  of  Nazareth,  the  Xing  of  the  Jews.^  He  com- 
an  example  opposed  to  the  long  prayers  of  the  mitted  his  mother  to  his  beloved  ^sciple  John, 
Ph^sees.  He  afterward  healed  the  palsied  son  according  to  which  evangelist  his  last  worda 
of  a  centurion  of  Capernaum,  and  restored  a  were:  ^^It  is  finished.*'  At  his  death  the  sun 
widow's  son  at  Nain  to  life.  While  performing  was  darkened,  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  veil 
such  deeds  as  exemplifications  and  certificates  of  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
his  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  passover  to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph  or 
came.  He  attended  it,  and  gave  occanon  for  the  Arimathsa,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  begged  the 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  by  healing  on  the  sab-  body  and  buried  it.  After  three  days  occurred 
bath  day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  a  man  who  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  he  appeared  to  his 
had  suffered  from  an  infirmity  for  88  years.  11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  many  others; 
LeavingJerusalem,  a  great  crowd  gathered  about  remained  with  them  40  days,  instructing  and 
him  on  his  way,  and  he  miraculously  fed  6,000  blesmng  them ;  and  then  visibly  ascended  to 

S arsons  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fisuies.  heaven.    His  last  charge  to  his  discii^es  was  to 

is  numerous  ndraculous  cures,  and  the  increas-  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 

Ing  number  of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 

deepened  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  Holv  Ghost. — ^Beside  the  (Gospels  of  Matthew, 

sought  to  do  violence  to  him.  He  therefore  left  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  commentaries 

Judaoa,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  l^re  and  on  them,  tne  following  are  among  the  more 

Sidon,  repeating  his  miracles.    The  transfigura-  important  works  on  the  biography  of  Christ: 

tion,  the  foreshadowing  of  his  own  sufferings,  Fleetwood.  *' Life  of  Christ"  Qjondon),  and  lives 

and  the  choice  of  70  aisciples,  whom  he  sent  of  Jesus  oy  Neander  (1817 ;  4th  ed.  1846X 

two  by  two  into  all  the  places  which  he  intended  Paulus  (1828),  Hase  (1829 ;  8d  ed.  1840),  Am- 

to  visit,  preceded  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  mon  (1842-^5),  Lange  (1844),  Hofraann  (1852), 

the  third  passover.    It  was  during  this  festival  and  Be  Ligny.    (See  CnsisTiAinTT.) 

that  he  scourged  the  money  changers  from  JET,  a  variety  of  lignite,  resembling  cannel 

the  temple.    He  departed  thence  to  rersaa ;  at  coal,  but  harder,  of  deeper  black,  and  of  more 

Bethany  he  raised  from  the  dead  Lazarus,  the  brilliant  lustre.    It  is  found  in  detached  pieces 

brother  of  Martha  and  Mary ;  on  his  way  to-  in  tertiary  days  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 

ward  the  capital   he  cured  at  Jericho  blind  En^and,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 

Bartimsdus,  and  cursed  the  barren  ^g  tree  at  of  Europe.    From  its  susceptibility  of  taking  a 

Bethphage ;  made  his  entry  into   Jerusalem,  fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness,  it  has  been 

riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received  in  triumph  largely  used  for  mourning  articles  of  ornament, 

by  the  people,  wnom  he  instructed  concerning  as  buttons,  crosses,  ear  rings,  &c. 

his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection.    He  re-  JETER,  Jbbkmiah  B.,  D.D.,  an  American 

turned  to  Bethany,  declared  the  legitimacy  of  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Bedford  co.,  Ya., 

tribute  to  the  Romans,  foretold  the  tateof  Jem-  July  18,  1802.    He  entered  the  ministry  in  his 

salem,  and  amid  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  Pha-  native  county  in  1822,  and  removed  in  1827  to 

risees  proclaimed  his  authority  as  the  Messiah,  the  "Northem  Neck"  of  Virginia,  where  he 

Again  entering  Jerasalem,  he  celebrated  the  was  pastor  of  the  Maratico  church  in  Lancaster 

passover  widi  his  disciples,  and  at  the  feast  he  co.,  and  of  the  Nicomico  church  in  Northum- 

washed  their  feet,  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  humil-  berland  co.  In  1886  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 

ity.  He  announced  that  on  that  night  one  of  them  Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  in  1849 

shonld  betray  him,  and  designated  Judas  Isca-  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  second  church 

riot  as  the  traitor;  instituted  the  Lord's  sup-  in  St. Louis,  Mo.    In  1862  he  returned  toRich- 

per ;  and  with  exceeding  sorrow  prayed  in  the  mond  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  st.  Baptist 

garden  of  Gethsemane.    Thither  Judas  catne,  church.    He  is  an  eamest,  clear,  and  logical 

at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  and  betrayed  to  preacher,  and  exerts  a  wide  infiuence  in  his  na- 

them  the  object  of  their  search  hy  ^lyiDg '  ^^^®  stsite-    Beside  various  minor  treatises,  ser- 

'*  HaiL    master  t"  and  kissing  ^^tti       llri    /    i^^.  m/^na   nnr)  nnntrihnfinna  f n  TkAriruli/kal  literAt 

disciples  fied,  Jesus  freely  i 
He  was  brought  before  the 
drim;  and  as  he  did  not  deny  that  h!}^  sfi^^^ 
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*'  Ohristian  Mirror,*'  and  a  controTersial  Tolame,  ooUegiate  iostitation  which  he  had  established 

entitled  ^'CampbellismExazained'' (1865).  in  his  own  house.    On  the  death  of  Maiy, 

JETSAM.    See  Flotbaic  Jewel  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the 

JEW,  Thb  Wandbbing,  according  to  the  pop-  16  divines  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  con- 

nlar  legend,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  7  or  troversj  at  Westminster  with  a  similar  numbcur 

8  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.    The  of  Catholics.    In  1559  he  was  placed  on  the 

son  of  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker,  he  early  man-  commission  deputed  by  the  government  to  ez- 

ifested  his  perversity  hy  running  away  from  his  tinguish  Oatholicism  in  the  western  dioceses  of 

feUher  to  accompany  the  three  wise  men  or  England,  and  on  Jan.  21, 1560,  was  consecrated 

kings  who  were  guided  by  a  star  to  the  manger  bishop  of  Salisbury.    He  was  a  voluminous  oon- 

at  Sethlehem.  I^tuming  to  Jerusalem,  his  sto-  troversial  writer.  The  most  famous  of  his  works 

ries  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  rich  pres-  Uh]B  Apologia JScele»icBAnglicamB(lM2),  which 

ents  which  the  eastern  monaichs  conferred  on  was  so  esteemed  by  Elizabeth  that  she  ordered 

the  child,  saluting  him  as  king  of  the  Jews,  were  a  copy  of  it  to  be  chained  in  every  parish  charch 

the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.    He  of  England  and  Wales, 

was  employed  as  a  carpenter  on  the  cross  des-  JEWS.    See  Hebrews. 

tined  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  who  passed  his  JEWS-HARP,  a  small  musical  instrument, 

workshop  on  uie  way  to  Calvary,  himself  bear-  consistiDg  of  an  iron  frame,  somewhat  in  the 

ing  the  cross.    The  soldiers  begged  him  to  al-  form  of  a  lute,  to  the  wide  or  circular  part  of 

low  the  Saviour  to  enter  for  a  few  moments'  which  is  &stened  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  bent 

rest,  but  he  not  only  refused,  but  offered  in-  at  the  outer  or  free  extremity  to  a  ri^t  an^le. 

suit    According  to  another  legend,  he  was  a  The  frame  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  the 

shoemaker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  tne  Saviour  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  metal 

passed,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  sit  for  tongue  when  set  in  motion  by  the  fingers.    The 

rest.    Then  Christ  bade  him  to  traverse  the  action  of  the  breath  upon  this  tongue  m  differ- 

earth,  without  possibility  of  stopping  or  resting,  ent  degrees  of  force  produces  a  modulated  air. 

until  the  second  coming.    In  his  ceaseless  wan-  The  Jews-harp  was  considered  scarcely  more 

derings  from  that  time  he  has  in  vain  sought  than  a  child's  toy,  until  the  performances  of 

death  amid  all  the  greatest  dangers  and  calami*  Karl  Eulenstein  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

ties  to  which  human  life  is  subiect.    The  le-  century  developed  its  resources.    The  limited 

gend  first  appears  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  scale  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument  was 

Paris  in  the  18th  century,  where  the  wander-  obviated  by  employing  a  series  of  harps  of  dif> 

ing  Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  said  to  have  ferent  sizes.    The  name  has  been  supposed  to 

been  a  servant  of  Pilate.    His  name  in  the  later  be  a  corruption  of  the  Fi*ench  jeu  irompe^  and, 

forms  of  the  legend  is  Ahasuerus.    In  the  16th  witi^  more  probability,  to  be  identical  with 

and  iTth  centuries  there  were  several  impostors  Jaws'  harp,  because  it  is  held  between  the  jaws 

claiming  to  be  the  wandering  Jew.    The  legend  when  played  upon. 

has  furnished  the  subject  of  long  poems  by  JHANSI,  a  British  province  in  the  territory 
Schubart  and  Mosen ;  of  a  tragedy  by  Elinge-  of  Bundelound,  Hindostan,  between  lat  24"*  65' 
mann;  of  a  mystico-philosophical  drama  by  and  25"^  48' K,  long.  77""  68'  and  79*"  81' E.; 
Edgard  Quinet;  of  prose  romances  by  the  Rev.  area,  about  2,530  sq.  m. ;  pop.  200,000.  It  was 
George  Croly  (^*  Salathiel"),  Eugene  Sue  ^who  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  1854,  on 
adds  to  it  a  wandering  Jewess;,  Th.  GelcKcrs,  the  death  without  lineal  heirs  of  the  rajah  Baba 
and  David  Hoffinan  of  Baltimore  ("  Chronicles  Qunghadar  Bow.— Jhaksi,  the  principal  town 
selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus  the  in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  the  route 
Wandering  Jew,"  London,  1856) ;  of  the  poem  between  Agra  and  Sangor,  142  m.  S.  from  Agra^ 
of  the  "  Undying  One,"  by  Mrs.  Norton ;  and  of  180  m.  N.  from  Saugor,  and  740  m.  N.  W.  from 
many  short  lyrical  pieces.— See  Dor6,  a  volume  Calcutta.  It  is  a  walled  town,  surrounded  by 
of  designs  illustrating  the  legend,  with  a  poem  fine  groves,  and  overlooked  by  a  castellated 
by  Pierre  Dupont  (Paris,1856),  and  Grftsse,  Die  palace  of  the  former  rajahs,  built  on  the  snm- 
Sage  wm  ewigen  /uden  (Dresden,  1844).  mit  of  a  high  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
JEWEL,  or  Jbwbll,  John,  an  English  bishop,  round  tower.  The  streets  are  remarkably  clean 
bom  in  Buden,  Devonshire,  May  24, 1522,  diea  and  orderlv.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire,  Sept  22,  1571.  with  the  cities  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab,  and 
He  finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  for  there  are  manufactories  of  native  weapons.  On 
some  years  he  acted  as  tutor.  He  early  imbibed  June  4, 1857,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took 
the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  labored .  place  here,  and  67  Europeans,  about  naif  of 
assidously  to  disseminate  them  among  his  pu-  whom  wei*e  women  and  children,  were  massa- 
pils ;  but  he  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  cred  at  the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chieftain- 
Protestantism  till  after  the  accession  of  Edward  ess  of  Jhansi.  The  ranee  put  herself  at  the  head 
YI.  His  zeal  in  supporting  the  new  faith  led  of  the  rebels,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest 
to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  of  her  career  led  her  forces  with  masculine  valor 
Mary.  In  1554  he  fied  to  the  continent  to  escape  and  ferocity.  During  Sir  Hagh  Rose's  campaign 
imprisonment,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  in  Bundelcund  in  1858  a  body  of  mutineers 
Martyr  went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  for  some  under  her  command  shut  themselves  up  in  Jhan- 
time  assisted  that  learned  man  in  conducting  a  si,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Rose,  March 
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26.    Aflber  a  relieving  force  TmderTan^  Topee  and  afterward  hj  the  oasha  of  "Egypt ;  sinoe 

had  been  defeated,  the  city  was  stormed  on  1840  it  has  been  under  the  protectorship  of  the 

April  2,  8,000  rebels  being  killed.    The  ranee  grand  seignior.    On  June  15, 1858,  theHoham^ 

escaped  to  Calpee,  was  pursued,  and  retired  medansoommitted  an  unprovoked  massacre  of  46 

thence  to  Gwalior,  in  the  storming  of  which  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  among  whom  were 

place,  June  17,  she  was  killed  by  a  bullet.   The  the  British  consul  and  the  French  consul  and  his 

natives  burned  her  body  to  prevent  it  from  flail-  wife.  The  survivors.  23  in  number,  were  saved 

hig  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  by  the  governor  of  tne  place  and  by  Gapt  Pol- 

J^ICARAL,  a  name  applied  throughout  Span-  len  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Cyclops,  which  was 

ish  tropical  America  to  tracts  of  ground  cover-  then  in  port.    The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  a 

ed  with  the  jieara  or  calabash  tree.    This  tree  dispute  with  the  British  concerning  the  owner- 

in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  apple  tree  of  ship  of  an  Indian  vessel.    At  the  request  of  the 

northern  latitudes,  and  frequently  covers  large  outraged  powers  Namik  Pasha  witn  800  men 

jtfeas  of  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  was  sent  m>m  Mecca  to  preserve  order ;  but  no 

lands  of  vegetation.    Its  fruit  is  covered  with  satisfactory  reply  having  been  given  to  a  de- 

la  woodv  rind,  which,  when  cleared  of  its  skin  mand  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers,  the 

and  pulp,  is  worked  into  shape  for  drinking  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Cydops  for  8  days 

veesds  and  similar  purposes.  (July  25  and  26,  and  Aug.  5).    On  Aug.  6, 11 

JIDDAH,  Djipdah,  or  Jeddah,  a  town  of  of  the  culprits  were  hanged,  and  others  were 

Hejaz  in  Arabia,  on  the  Bed  sea,  65  m.  W.  from  sent  to  Constantinople.    The  Turkish  govern* 

Mecca;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.    It  is  well  ment  subsequently  consented  to  grant  pecuniary 

built  on  sloping  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  damages  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre, 

wcdl.  The  streets  are  dean  for  an  eastern  town.  JIKOON,  Gihoon,  Ahoo,  or  Amoo  Dabia, 

and  the  houses  are  generally  constructed  ot  the  Ozus  of  the  ancients,  a  large  river  of  In* 

stone  or  madrepore;    but  the  suburbs  which  dependent  Tartary.    Its  principal  source  is  a 

surround  the  waliB  are   mere  collections  of  mountain  lake  in  the  range  of  Uie  Bolor  Tagh. 

wretched  huts  inhabited  mostly  by  Bedouins.  It  flows  for  some  distance  S.  W.,  and  then  turn- 

The   principal   buildings  are  the   governor's  ing  N.  W.  continues  its  course  in  this  direction 

residence,  Uie   custom   house,  a  number  of  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  it  discharges, 

mosques  of  very  little  architectural  pretension,  after  having  traversed  tbe  territories  of  Badak- 

Bome  large  and  handsome  khans,  and  a  small  shan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  thrown  off  various 

castle  mouuting  9  or  10  guns.    A  rude  stone  branches,  and  received  numerous  affluents.   Its 

structure  beyond  the  walk  is  venerated  by  the  entire  course  is  about  1,100  miles.    Its  mouths 

Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  £ve.     Two  parallel  form  a  number  of  islands.    One  of  its  branches 

low  waUs  over  the  exact  place  of  sepulture  are  formerly  flowed  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

supposed  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  body  of  JIQUILISCO,  Bat  of,  sometimes  called  bay 

the  Sittna  HawBH^  the  ^mother  of  mankind,"  of  Espiritu  Santa  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 

who  by  this  rale  must  have  measured  20  paces  coast  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America.    Its 

from  head  to  waist  and  80  from  waist  to  heel,  entrance  is  in  lat.  18*^  8'  N.,  long.  88*^  86'  W.  It 

The  surrounding  country  is  arid  and  barren ;  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  carrying  10  feet  of  water 

water  has  to  be  collected  in  cisterns,  and  all  at  low,  and  17  feet  at  high  tide.    Within  this 

necessaries  are  brought  from  a  distance.    Jid*  the  water  ranges  from  4  to  8  fathoms.    The 

dah,  however,  has  a  large  trade,  being  the  port  bay  is  of  irregular  form,  and  sends  out  a  num- 

of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  principal  commercial  her  of  ntero»  or  creeks  for  long  distances  in  the 

emporiums  of  Arabia.    Corn,  rice,  butter,  to*  low  grounds  which  surround  it.    This  bay  was 

bacco,  oil,  musk,  dvet,  incense^  spices,  teak,  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1846,  under  the  name 

cocoanuts,  muslins,  shawls,  clothmg,  and  slaves  of  Puerto  dd  Triunfo.    It  has  every  capacity 

are  the  chief  imports ;  and  coral,  dates,  coffee,  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes. 

Mecca   balm,  Egyptian   cottons,  matchlocks,  JIQUILITE,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  na* 

cutlery,  hardware,  leather,  and  mirrors  are  the  tlve  or  indigenous  indigo  plant  of  Central  Amer- 

most  important  exports.    The  trade  is  mainly  ica,  the  ifuLxgofera  diepirma  of  Linnaus.    It 

with  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  China,  Mozam-  differs  widely  in  appearance  from  the  exotic 

bique,  and  the  Malay  archipelago.    Many  thou*  indigo  plant  of  India,  and  produces  indigo  of  a 

aands  of  pilgrims  arrive  here  annually  on  the  superior  quality.    It  grows  luxuriantly  on  all 

way  to  Mecca,  and  during  their  stay  the  town  kinds  of  soil.    The  land  is  slightly  broken  up, 

presents  a  remarkable  scene  of  bustle  and  con-  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  in  the  months 

fhsion,  as  the  crowd  of  visitors  is  swollen  by  of  February  and  April.    By  the  1st  of  August 

the  influx  of  great  numbers  of  merchants  from  it  attains  the  height  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  and 

the  surrounding  country.     Nearly  all  tbe  in-  may  then  be  cut.    The  product  of  the  second 

habitants  are  foreigners;  the  families  of  g  few  year  is  however  better  than  that  of  the  first. 

offidals  connected  with  the  hiw  or  religiQo  are  The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple  and  easy, 

almost  tbe  only  native  residents.    A  r^nmbet  Ai^d  is  carried  on  by  the  local  proprietors  indi- 

of  British  and  French  merchants  hav^     ttle^  vidually.    In  Central  America,  the  republic  of 

here,  and  each  of  those  nations  has  a  a.  ^  |  at  Ban  Salvador  prodaces  by  far  the  largest  qnan* 

the  port    Jiddah  was  formerly  govQf^h^^^  ^  tity,  averaging  about  10,000  bales,  valued  at 

paeha  appointed  directly  by  the  graQ^^Q({  l>f^  |1,000,000,  annually. 
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JO  DAVIESS,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  HI.,  bordering  Her  Selatroiuemmt  de  la  qvwUon  n  une  femfM 

on  Wis.,  and  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Mis-  a  SU  anue  au  9iSge  papal  entre  Leon  IV.  et 

fdssippl  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1855,  BenoU  III,  (Amsterdiun,  1649Y;  and  it  is  now 

84^104.    The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  generally  admitted  that  no  sucn  person  as  Pope 

the  soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by  numerous  Joan  ever  existed,  and  that  the  immediate  auc- 

small  streams.    The  county  abounds  in  lead  oessor  of  Leo  IV.  was  Benedict  UL 

ore,  and  also  contains  copper.    The  agricultural  JOAN  of  Abo.    See  Abo,  Joan  of. 

E reductions  in  1850  were  220,615  bushels  of  JOANNES,  Viobntb.    See  Juakbs. 
adian  com,  207,288  of  wheat,  250,886  of  oats,  JOANNES,  or  Mabajo,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
20,029  tons  of  hay,  and  168,188  lbs.  of  butter,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins, 
There  were  15  gnst  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  news-  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Para,  about  120 
paper  offices,  14  churches,  and  2,485  pupils  at-  m.  long,  and  from  60  to  80  m.  broad ;  pop.  20,- 
tending  public  schools.   The  Mineral  Point  and  000.    The  surface  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Biinois  centraJ  railroads  pass  through  the  coun-  sea,  and  during  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  one 
ty.    Named  in  honor  of  OoL  Joseph  Hamilton  vast  marsh.    Much  of  it  is  under  forest,  but  the 
Daviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  ^eater  portion  is  eampo,  or  open  country,  and 
Capital,  Galena.  is  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass.    Vast  herds 
/OAB,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  son  of  a  sister  of  of  cattle  are  reared  upon  this  island,  and  myr* 
King  David  (1  Ohron.  ii.  16),  and  "  captain  of  lads  of  wild  ducks  breed  in  the  swamps, 
the  host  *^  (generalissimo  of  the  army)  during  the  JOB,  Book  of,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
greater  part  of  David^s  reign,  died  in  1015  B.C.  the  patriarch  whose  history  it  contains,  one 
In  the  reign  of  Saul  he  accompanied  David  on  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  wanderings  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales-  According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
tine  and  its  vicinity,  and  after  the  death  of  that  introductory  chapter.  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
king  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Abner,  who  nz,probablyinthenorthempartof  Arabia  De- 
opposed  the  succession  of  David,  and  whom  he  serta,  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and  piety, 
treacherously  assassinated  after  he  became  re-  blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
eonciled  to  David.    His  valor  in  the  assault  on  cattle,  and  highly  reputed  among  the  people  on 
the  fortress  of  Mt.  Zion,  held  by  the  Jebusites,  both  sides  of  ue  Euphrates.  But  God  permitted 
gained  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.    His  oxen 
all  Israel,  and  he  had  the  principal  merit  in  the  were  stolen  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheep  were 
conquests  of  his  master.    He  adhered  faithful-  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
ly  to  the  king  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
When,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerful  re-  and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
bellious  party,  the  command  of  the  host  was  house  overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.    He  bore 
given  to  Amasa,  who  had  been  Absalom^s  gen-  these  calamities  without  repining,  saying:  '*  The 
eral,  Joab  soon  rid  himself  of  this  rival  by  mur-  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  te^en  away; 
dering  him.    Shortly  before  the  death  of  David  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.^'    Then  Satan 
he  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  demonstra-  was  permitted  to  aflBict  his  person.    He  was 
tion  in  favor  of  the  natural  heir  Adonijah,  and  smitten  with  a  terrible  disease ;  his  wife  urged 
afterward  fied  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  he  him  to  V  curse  God  and  die ;"  and  8  friends, 
was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  new  king  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  informed  of  his 
Solomon.    His  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel  misfortunes,  came  in  to  console  him.    The  book 
were  also  conspicuous  as  military  leaders  in  the  consists  chiefly  of  discussions,  in  sublime  but 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  David*  often  obscure  poetical  diction,  between  Job  and 
JOAN,  Pops,  a  fictitious  personage  of  the  fe-  his  consolers  on  the  question  :   Why  do  the 
male  sex,  who  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  righteous  suffer  ?    The  burden  of  their  argu- 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  the  papal  chair  in  ment,  which  \b  afterward  taken  up  with  some 
855,  and  to  have  occupied  it  over  two  years,  variation  by  another  friend,  Elihu,  is  that  ca- 
The  first*  who  mentions  her  is  Marianus  Scotus,  lamities  are  in  proportion  to  sins,  and  that  Job 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fnlda  in  the  11th  century,  must  have  been  guilty  of  great  transgressions, 
According  to  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Cistercian  of  or  he  would  not  be  made  to  suffer  so  severely, 
the  13th  century,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  They  therefore  admonish  him  to  confess  and  re- 
who  came  with  an  English  lover  to  Rome  in  pent  of  the  guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  he 
the  disguise  of  a  man,  and,  having  become  pro-  stands  convicted.    Job  maintains  in  opposition 
ficient  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  was  that  his  afflictions  are  greater  than  his  faults, 
chosen  to  the  papacy,  under  the  name  of  John  that  upright  men  are  sometimes  extremely  un- 
VIIL,  no  suspicion  being  had  of  her  sex.    She  fortunate,  that  God^s  justice  does  not  aJways 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day  appear  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
while  passing  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  ba-  he  sometimes  seems  to  act  from  mere  will  and 
silica,  and  died  in  the  street.    This  story  was  pleasure  as  absolute  Lord.    At  the  conclusion 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  Anastasius,  who  the  Lord  himself  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirl- 
lived  at  the  time  of  her  supposed  reign,  and  wind,  condemning  both  his  presumption  in  dar- 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in  ing  to  criticize  the  Omnipotent,  of  whose  ways 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus.    It  was  he  knows  so  little,  and  the  insincerity  of  his 
completely  disproved  by  Blondel  in  his  Fami-  friends,  who  endeavored  to  vindicate  Provi* 
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denoe  by  aconsiiig  an  innocent  snfferer.    Job  J0GI7ES,  Isaac,  a  Frencb  missionary  among 

acknowledges  his  nothingness,  and  is  amply  the  North  American  Indians,  bom  in  Orleans, 

rewarded  for  his  constancy.    Of  the  author  Jan.  10,  1607,  killed  at  Canghnawaga,  N.  T., 

of  this  book  nothing  is  known,  and  its  age  is  Oct.  18, 1646.     He  became  a  Jesuit  atBouen  in 

variously  estimated.    Formerly  it  was  gener-  1624,  and,  aft«r  some  years  passed  in  teaching 

ally  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  books  and  study,  was  ordaioed  in  1686.    At  his  own 

of  the  canon,  and  to  have  been  originally  written  request  he  was  immediately  sent  to  Canada, 

in  old  Hebrew  or  perhaps  in  Arabic.    Some  He  remained  a  dbort  time  at  Hiscou,  visited 

more  recent  expositors,  as  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Quebec,  preached  to  the  Hurons,  and  in  1642, 

andDe  Wette,  placeit  in  the  timeof  the  Chal-  in  company  with  Father  Charles  Raymbaut, 

dean  exile.    Schlottmannrefersittothe  ageof  crossed  Lake  Huron  and  founded  a  mission 

Solomon.    Among  the  latest  German  commen-  among  the  Cbippewas  in  Michigan.  In  the  sum- 

tarles  are  those  of  Hirzel  (1888),  Stickel  (1842),  mer  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Quebec 

Magnus  (1851),  Schlottmann  (1861),  and  Studer  to  obtain  supplies.     On  his  return  through 

(1858).     There  are  English  translations  and  New  York  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 

commentaries  by  J.  M.  Good  (1812),  Fry  (1827),  Mohawks,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  thumbs,  tore 

Prof.  G.  B.  Noyes,  (Boston,  1888),  and  Prof,  out  his  finger  nails,  and  put  him  to  other  fright- 

Conant  (New  York,  1857).     A  French  trans-  fill  tortures.    He  remained  among  them,  partly 

lation  with  a  historical  introduction  has  been  as  a  dave,  partly  as  a  mis^onary,  until  the 

published  by  Benan  (Paris,  1859).  summer  of  1648,  when  he  made  his  escape  to 

JOCHMUSjAlbbeoht,  a  German  soldier,  bom  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Bensselaerswjck  (Al« 

in  Hamburg  in  1808,  tooknart  in  the  Greek  war  bany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New  Am* 

of  independence,  and  held  high  military  posi-  sterdam.    He  was  hospitably  entertained  here, 

tions  under  G^n.  Church  and  afterward  under  and  in  November  sailed  for  Europe,  but  was 

King  Otho.    At  the  recommendation  of  the  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  lost 

English  ambassador  in  Athens,  Sir  Edmund  all  he  possessed.    He  fincdly  reached  France, 

Lyons,  he  joined  in  1885  the  Anglo-Spanish  le-  where  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration, 

gion  under  Gen.  De  Lacy  Evans;  and,  distin-  and  invited  to  court    Betuming  to  Canada,  he 

guishing  himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was  travelled  to  the  Mohawk  countir  in  May,  1646, 

eventually  promoted  by  Espartero  in  June,  1837,  in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador  to  conclude 

to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  tbe  a  treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French, 

army  of  the  Asturias.    Under  the  auspices  of  Ascending  the  Sorel  and  passing  through  Lake 

Lord  Palmerston  he  afterward  took  an  active  Champlain,  he  reached  Lake  George,  which 

part  in  the  Egyptian  war,  and  especially  in  he  named  Lake  Saint  Sacrement,  and  tiience 

the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  was  at  descended  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange.    Hav- 

the  head  of  the  united  Tnrko-Ajiglo- Austrian  ing  ratified  the  peace  at  the  Indian  town  of 

army  from  Dec.  1840,  until  the  close  of  the  Onewyinre,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a 

campaign,  Feb.  16,  1841.    He  was  afterward  few  days'  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again, 

employed  in  the  ministry  of  war  in  Oonstanti-  this  time  as  a  missionary.    Immediately  on  his 

nople  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  arrival  he  was  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  the  savages 

In  1849,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Gagem,  he  attributing  to  him  a  contagious  fever  which  was 

was  appointed  by  the  archduke  John,  vicar  of  then  raging  among  them ;  and  after  slices  of 

Germany,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  fiesh  had  been  cut  from  his  arms  and  back,  he 

navy.    After  the  ^ssolution  of  the  Frankfort  was  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river, 

parliament   he   again  visited  Constantinople.  His  letters  have  been  published  in  the  collec- 

Jn  1864  he  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  tions  of  the  New  York  historical  society  (II.,  iii.), 

in  the  course  of  which  he  spent  some  time  in  and  a  description  of  the  New  Netherlands  from 

the  United  States.    In  May,  1869,  he  received  his  pen  will  be  found  in  the  "  Documentary 

the  commission  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  History  of  New  York."    He  also  left  a  memoir 

the  Austrian  army,  and  was  attached  to  the  of  Ben6  Goupil,  one  of  his  companions  in  the 

staff  of  the  emperor.  Huron  mission,  and  a  journal  published  by  Ale- 

JOEL,  the  2d  of  the  12  Hebrew  minor  proph-  gambe  in  his  Mortes  illustres  (Borne,  1667). 

ets,  son  of  Pethuel,  supposed  by  some  critics  to  JOHANNA  ISLAND.    See  Anzooan. 

haveprophesiedinthereignofUzziah,  between  JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  a   Dutch  poet, 

about  800  and  780  B.  C.    The  book  of  Joel  be-  whose  true  name  was  JoHAiraEs  Evkrakd,  bom 

gins  with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague  at  tbe  Hague  in  1511,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1586. 

of  locusts  accompanied  by  drought.  This  is  fol-  He  gained  while  young  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 

lowed  by  promises  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  of  had  also  some  celebrity  as  a  sculptor  and  painter, 

the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertili'  After  travelling  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  accompa- 

ty,  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  of  the  divide  ven-  ni©d  Charles  Y.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis.    His 

geance  on  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  YieOV^^'  V^^^  ^^  written  in  purely  classical  Latin,  and 

His  descriptions  rank,  in  sublimity,  viyvine^  *^®  Basia^  or  "Kisses"    (Utrecht,  1589),  have 

and  purity  of  style,  among  the  finest  v     oir^  ^^^  ranked  by  his  admirers  with  the  lyrics  of 

of  Hebrew  poetry.    Among  the  best  Cj^Pfl^^^Tl^  Catullus.     They  have  been  repeatedly  trans^ 

tors  are  Credner  (1881),  Meier  (1841)  ^%^^t*Jv  Jated  into  the  principal  European  languages; 

Die  wdlfiileinen  Fropheten  (2d  ed  ^^^tjit^^  and  an  edition,  with  translations  by  different 
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EngUsb  sohokn  and  with  notea^  whb  published  by  his  lord  depaty,  De  Laoy,  and  Gerald  Pany 

by  Bohn  (London,  1858).    His  Opmu  Poetica^  (Giraldus  CambrensisX  the  historian.    His  he- 

consisting  of  deffies,  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  bavior  was  so  imprudent,  that  he  beoamo  the 

poems,  were  publifllied  by  nis  brothers,  the  poets  object  of  almost  uniyersal  abhorrence,  and  his 

^icolaas  Gandios  and  Andreas  Marias  (Paris,  fSatber  was  compelled  to  recall  him  to  England 

1641).  at  the  close  of  the  year.    John  was  Henry's 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  small  village  of  Ger-  favorite  son,  but  he  Joined  in  the  repeated  re- 
many,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  K  bank  hellions  of  his  other  sons;  and  Henry^s  deatii 
of  the  Rhine.  12  m.  W.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  884.  was  occasioned  by  his  becoming  informed  that 
The  vineyards  in  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for  John's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  liAt  of 
producing  the  finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines,  which  those  barons  who  had  joined  Philip  Augustus  of 
derives  its  name  from  this  hamlet.  Near  it  is  France  against  him,  though  at  that  very  time  he 
the  chateau  of  Johannisberg,  which  in  1816  was  was  ezerdng  himself  to  benefit  the  fortunes  of 
g^ven  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  Prince  Met-  the  rebellious  prince.  Richard  I.,  successor  of 
ternich.  In  1848  it  was  declared  national  prop-  Henry,  bestowed  large  possessions  upon  John, 
erty,  but  afterward  restored  to  the  Metternich  then  known  as  earl  of  Mortrain,  but  that  did 
family,  who,  however,  since  1851,  have  been  not  prevent  him  from  behaving  as  unfratemaUy 
bound  to  pay  taxes  to  the  duke  of  Nassau.  The  as  he  had  behaved  unfilially.  Richard  depart- 
wine  raised  on  the  domain  which  belongs  to  the  ed  on  his  famous  crusade,  intending  that^  in 
chateau  is  superior  to  that  of  the  village  of  Jo-  case  he  should  die  childless,  his  successor  should 
hannisberff.  be  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  his  brother 

JOHAImNOT,  Oharlbs  Henbi  Alfred,  a  Geoffrey,  John's  senior.  When  Richard  on  his 
French  artist,  bom  in  Offenbach,  Hesse-Darm-  return  became  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John 
Btadt,  March  21,  1800,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  7,  sought  to  render  his  imprisonment  perpetual, 
1887.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  a  child,  and  to  seize  the  crown,  raising  forces,  and  do- 
and,  having  shown  considerable  talent  as  an  ing  homage  to  Philip  Augustus  for  such  por- 
engraver,  in  1831  he  attempted  painting,  and  tionsof  Normandy  as  he  had  not  surrendered  to 
achieved  a  flattering  success  by  his  "  Shipwreck  him.  He  besieged  places  in  England  that  were 
of  Don  Juan''  and  ^^  Oinq  Mars."  He  attracted  held  by  Richard's  friends,  asserted  that  hb 
the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  sev-  brother  was  dead,  and  demanded  his  own  re- 
eral  commissions,  and  was  rising  into  eminence  cognition  as  king.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
asapaint'Cr  of  history  when  his  death  occurred.  Richard  returned  to  Euffland  in  1194,  seized 
As  a  designer  of  vignettes  he  is  well  known  John's  castle  of  Nottin^am,  and  summoned 
by  his  illustrations  for  the  French  editions  of  him  to  tidce  his  trial  for  treason,  he  being  then 
Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper. — ^Tonv,  brother  of  in  France,  whither  Richard  led  an  army.  At 
the  preceding,  and  an  artist,  bom  in  Offenbach,  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  the  king  par- 
Nov.  9,  1808,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  4L  1852.  He  doned  his  brother,  who  remained  faithful  dur- 
was  a  less  successful  painter  than  his  brother,  ing  the  rest  of  Richard's  life.  Richard  bequeath- 
but  in  making  designs  for  vignettes  he  display-  ed  to  John  all  his  dominions,  and  moat  of 
ed  much  fiEU^ility  and  liveliness  of  invention,  his  treasure,  and  required  that  homage  should 
Among  his  most  familiar  illustrations  are  those  be  done  him.  John  experienced  little  difficulty 
for  *' Werther,"  Molidre's  works,  '^Gil  Bias,"  in  obtaining  possession  of  England  and  Kor- 
the  *^  Vicar  of  Walcefield,"  Sterne's  '*  Senti-  mandy,  and  was  crowned  at  Rouen,  April  25, 
mentalJoumey,"^^JeromePaturot,"  and  George  1199,  and  at  Westminster,  May  27.  His  ac- 
Sand's  romances.  cession  dates  from  April  6,  but  he  was  not  re- 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  8d  sovereign  of  the  garded  as  king  of  England  until  he  had  been 

bouse  of  Plantagenet,  and  4th  son  of  Henry  crowned.    According  to  the  rule  of  descent,  the 

II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  born  in  Oxford,  crown  belonged  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany, 

Dec.  24,  1166,  died  Oct.  19,  1216.    The  sur-  and  the  mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  per- 

name  of  Lackland  (sans-Urre),  by  which  he  is  snaded  Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  qnarreL 

often  mentioned,  was  popularly  given  him  be-  Philip  seized  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  for 

cause  of  the  small  possessions  that  devolved  Arthur,  and  he  was  advancing  into  Normaoidj, 

upon  him,  while  the  elder  sons  were  all  liber-  when  John  arrived  there.    After  some  negotia- 

ally  provided  for ;  and  it  was  "  the  usual  appel-  tion,  war  was  renewed ;  but  the  general  of  Ar- 

lation  of  younger  sonsi  whose  fathers  died  our-  thur's  forces,  finding  that  the  French  king  was 

ing  their  minority,  and  who  could  not  possess  acting  for  himself  alone,  effected  a  reconciliation 

estates  until  they  were  of  aoe  to  do  the  feudal  between  John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 

services  required  for  them.''    When  he  was  7  duration.     The  uncle  sought  to  make  away 

years  old  his  father  bestowed  property  upon  with  his  nephew,  who  fled  back  to  Philip,  ao- 

him  in  Engfaind  and  Normandy.    A  marriage  companied  by  his  mother.     In  1200  a  peace 

between  him  and  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  the  was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 

count  of  Savoy,  was  negotiated,  but  the  lady's  acknowledging  John  as  Richard's  heir,  and 

early  death  prevented  its  completion.    Henry  forcing  Arthur  to  do  him  homage  fbr  Brittany. 

IL  mad()  John  lord  of  Ireland  by  authority  John  paid  a  larse  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  the 

from  Urban  III.,  and  he  went  with  a  large  army  collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in 

to  that  country  in  March,  1166,  accompanied  England.    The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
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of  Magna  Oharta  wbb  made  by  the  barons  in  songbt  ta  prevent  its  promnlgatioii  in  England, 
May,  1201,  and  revised,  wherenpon  they  de-  without  wnich  it  could  have  no  force.    His  fear 
olined  accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he  was,  that  Philip  of  France  would  attempt  the 
visited  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  conquest  of  England,  under  papal  authority, 
his  niece  with  the  dauphin,  and  the  king  seized  and  he  maintained  relations  with  lBome  of  that 
their  castles.    John,  who  had  been  compelled  princess   neighbors.    According   to   Matthew 
to  put  away  his  first  wife,  Avisa,  because  they  raris,  he  even  sought  an  alliance  with  a  Moham- 
were  related  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  mar-  medan  ruler  in  Spain,  who  had  been  very  sue- 
ried  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angou-  cessful  in  his  wars  with  the  Christians.    John 
l^me,Aug.24,1200.  This  lady  had  been  betroth-  is  reported  to  have  .offered  the  English  crown 
ed  to  Hugh  deLusignan,  son  of  the  count  of  La  to  the  Moor,  and  to  turn  Mussulman  himself. 
Marcbe,  who  challenged  John  to  combat.  John  Strange  as  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  by  no 
offered  to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which  means  improbable. .  John  was  on  his  mother's 
Lnsignan  treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that  side  of  a  race  which  did  not  share  in  the  com- 
,                 the  king's  champions  were  bravoes.    Arthur's  mon  horror  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  through- 
1                claims  having  beien  renewed,  and  insurrections  out  his  whole  life  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
in  his  favor  occurring  in  A^jou  and  Maine,  Lu-  actions  so  eccentric,  that  the  plea  of  insanity 
signan  espoused  his  cause,  and  civil  war  broke  has  been  put  forward  in  his  defence,  as  in  tilie 
out  in  Poitott  and  Normandy.     Arthur  and  case  of  the  Roman  G»sars.    In  the  mean  time, 
Lnsignan  besieged  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  in  the  John  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
castle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poitou,  and  John  hastened  acknowleoffe  his  supremacy,  and  effected  con- 
to  his  mother's  assistance.     On  Aug.  1, 1202,  quests  in  Wales,  dictating  terms  of  peace  to 
be  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched  battle.  Prince  Llewellyn.    He  also  led  a  great  army 
killing  or  capturing  them  alL   Arthur,  who  was  to  Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  Norman  col- 
but  16  years  old,  was  among  the  captives.    He  onists,  divided   the  English  possessions  into 
was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  counties,  and  established  there  the  laws  of 
put  to  death  by  his  uncle,  a  belief  quite  in  keep-  England.    He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that 
ing  with  John's  actions,  and  in  accordance  with  shocked  the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferocious 
the  M>irit  of  the  age.    John  was  accused  of  the  age.    Of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202 
murder  of  Arthur  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  was  most  of  the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death 
summoned  to  defend  himself  l^fore  the  peers  in  prison.  OnaninsurrectionoccurringinWales, 
of  France.    Refusing  to  attend,  the  court  pro-  he  caused  28  hostages,  all  youn^  nobles,  to  be 
nonnced  judgment,  that  "  whereas  John,  duke  executed.    The  family  of  De  Braiose  having  re- 
ef Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip  fused  to  obey  some  of  those  ordinances  by  which 
his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder  he  sought  to  degrade  the  nobility,  and  ike  wife 
brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  and  mother  having  declared  she  would  not  sur- 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  within  the  seignory  render  her  children  to  a  king  who  had  murder- 
of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony  and  ed  his  own  nephew,  he  caused  the  father  and 
treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  mother,  and  their  5  children,  to  be  confined  in 
all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage."    This  a  room  in  the  old  castle  of  Windsor,  until  they 
decree  of  forfeiture  was  vigorously  put  in  force  died  of  hunger.    In  1213  the  pope  solemnly 
hy  Philip,  whose  proceedings  were  aided  by  the  deposed  Jolm,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from 
discontent  that  prevailed  in  John's  French  pos-  their  allegiance.    The  French  king  prepared  to 
sessions.    In  1203  nearly  all  those  possessions  enforce  the  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a 
except  Guienne  were  taken  by  Philip,  and  John  numerous  army  to  defend  his  kingdom ;  but  as 
fled  to  England.    He  had  said,  on  hearing  of  he  could  not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened 
Philip's  captures  of  towns :    "  Let  him  take  to  the  arguments  of  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and 
them,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ;  the  English  resigned  his  kin^om  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal 
sterlings  will  restore  dl  tilings."    This  would  he  became.    This  act,  so  degrading  to  modem 
have  been  no  idle  boast  had  he  been  a  popular  Ideas,  was  not  viewed  so  harshly  then,  and  had 
monarch  in  England;  but  there  he  was  even  many  precedents;  and  the  barons  themselves 
more  detested  than  he  was  in  France.     The  acknowledged  its  validity.    Pandulph  proceed- 
name  of  Lackland  was  now  revived  for  him.  ed  to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  ba-  put  an  end  to  his  project  of  invasion,  as  Eng- 
rona,  whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequenUy  and  land  had  become  the  patrimony  of  ^  St  Peter, 
heavily ;   and  the  archbi^op  of  York  cursed  That  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
the  collectors  of  the  fines,  and  left  England,  tions  to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
Those  quarrels  now  began  which  ended  m  the  Flanders,  but  he  had  ultimately^  to  fight  for  his 
granting  of  the  great  charter.    John  became  own  dominions  at   Bovines.   ^  John  invaded 
involved  in  a  contest  witii  the  church  concern-  France,  but  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
ing  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to  the  fleet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip, 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  laid  Continuing  his  course  of  misgovemment,  a 
England  under  an  interdict.    The  king  seiz^  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  the  no- 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  banjahad  bility,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Archbishop 
those  who  had  occupied  them.    A  boll  ap    x^  Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Robert 
oommunication  was  issued  in  1209,  m^^^  ^  fitz- Walter  commanded  their  forces.  The  king 
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was  compelled  to  sobmit  to  the  barons,  who  dered  at  Laigle,  Normandy,  by  Charles  the  Bad, 

forced  him  to  make  the  grant  known  as  Magna  king  of  Navarre,  a  friend  of  Raoul,  King  John 

Oharta  (see  Magna  Ghabta),  June  15,  1215.  came  unezi)ected]y  to  Rouen,  where  Cliarles 

His  submission  was  bat  momentary ;  as  soon  as  was  entertained  by  the  dauphin,  made  him  a 

he  could  raise  a  foreign  force,  and  aided  by  the  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  4  of 

Eope,  who  regarded  the  barons  as  rebels  against  his  followers  to  be  decapitated  on  the   spot, 
imself,  he  resumed  the  war  with  success.    The  Philip,  brother  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  and  the 
barons  applied  to  France  for  aid,  offering  to  count  of  Harcourt,  uncle  of  one  of  the  victims, 
make  the  aauphin  Louis  kinff  of  England.  Louis  appealed  to  Edward  lU.  of  England  for  Ten- 
entered  England  at  the  head  of  an  army.    John  ^ance.    The  English  invaded  France  at  once, 
was  about  to  fight  a  battle  for  his  crown,  when  Kins  John  met  one  of  their  armies,  under  the 
he  lost  his  baggage,  treasure,  &c.,  in  **  the  Black  Prince,  at  Maupertnis,  near  Poitiers,  and. 
Wash.'*  This  affect^  his  mind,  and  as  he  was  ill  elated  by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  attacked 
at  the  time  of  the  loss,  his  sickness  so  increased  him  imprudently,  was  defeated,  Sept.  19,  1856, 
that  he  soon  after  died.    His  death  was  attrib-  and  carried  prisoner  first  to  Bordeaux,  and  then 
nted  to  poison,  and  also  to  dysentery,  brought  to  London.    During  his  captivity,  violent  dis- 
on  by  nartaking  freely  of  peaches  and  new  sensions  broke  out  m  France,  and  the  dauphin, 
cider.    Modem  England  dates  from  the  reign  who  had  assumed  the  regency,  was  for  a  while 
of  John,  whose  cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to  unable  to  contend  against  the  rising  power  of 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  pos-  the  third  estate.    At  the  end  of  3  years,  John 
sessions  of  his  family,  and  so  caused  the  Nor-  tried  to  regain  his  freedom  by  a  humiliating 
man  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  treaty  with  Edward  lU.,  which  was  rejected 
regard  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  From  by  the  states-general  of  France.    The  disas- 
the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen-  trous  peace  of  Breti^y  (1860),  however,  pro- 
tury  England  had  been  rulea  by  French  mon-  vided  for  the  liberation  of  the  French  king  by 
archs,  men  eminent  in  council  and  in  the  field,  the  sacrifice  to  the  English  of  some  of  the  best 
but  the  full  success  of  whose  plans  would  have  French  provinces  and  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  of  8,000,000  crowns.     On  his  return  home, 
IVom  the  moment  she  ^^  fell  under  the  dominion  John,  coming  by  inheritance  into  possession  of 
of  a  trifier  and  a  coward,^'  as  Macanlay  remarks,  the  dfuchy  of  Burgundy,  bestowed  it  on  his  4th 
'*her  prospects  briffhtened.    John  was  driven  son,  Philip  the  Bdd,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallon- 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  com-  try  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.    Another  son,  the 
pelled  to  make  their  election  between  the  island  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  he  had  given  as  a  hos- 
and  the  continent.    Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  tage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  having  forfeited  his  word  by  running  away  from 
despised,  they  gradually  came  to  regard  England  England,  John  thought  himself  in  honor  bound 
as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their  coun-  to  return  to  captivity,  saying  :  '*  If  good  faith 
trymen.    The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  were  banished  from  earth,  it  ought  to  be  still 
found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  com-  found  in  the  hearts  of  kings.*'    He  consequently 
mon  enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  returned  to  London,  and  there  died, 
tyranny  of  a  bad  king.    Both  were  alike  indig-        JOHN  XL  0A6IMIR,  king  of  Poland,  bom 
nant  at  the  favor  shown  by  the  court  to  the  na-  March  21, 1609,  died  in  Nevers,  France,  Dea 
tives  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great-grand-  16, 1672.    He  was  a  younger  son  of  Sigismuud 
sons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  III.,  of  the  house  of  Yasa,  by  an  Austrian  prin- 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  cess,  who  was  baffled  in  her  schemes  to  procure 
nnder  Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  him  the  throne  by  his  loyal  adherence  to  his 
in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re-  elder  half  brother  Ladislas,  who  after  the  death 
conciliation  was  the  great  charter,  won  by  their  of  Sigismund  was  elected  king  (1632).    John 
united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common  Gasimir  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
benefit.*'  western  Eurppe,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
JOHN  n.,  sumamed  Le  Bon  (the  Good,  or  Home,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  but 
rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  2d  of  after  his  return  to  Poland  again  became  a  lay- 
the  Yalois  family,  born  about  1819,  died  in  man,  and.  having  succeeded  his  brother  in  1648, 
London  in  1864.    Succeeding  his  father  Philip  married  nis  wi£)w  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga.    His 
YI.  in  1850,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant  reign  commenced  amid  the  confusion  and  dis- 
ezpenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  asters  caused  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury  ex-  sacks  under  Chmielnicki,  who  had  advanced 
hausted,  and  had  to  summon  the  states-general  into  the  very  heart  of  Poland.    The  power  of ' 
for  a  grant  of  money.    His  first  measures  were  the  king  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all  its  pre-  *" 
marked  by  despotism  and  cruelty.    By  his  or-  rogatives  by  the  growing  infiuence  of  the  nobles, 
dei^  the  ^eat  constable  Raoul,  count  of  Eu  and  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  had  long  been  active 
Guines,  whom  he  suspected  of  treacherous  deal-  enemies  of  Poland,  availed  themselves  of  its 
ings  with  the  English,  was  arrested  and  behead-  distracted  condition,  and  renewed  their  attacks, 
ed  without  any  form  of  trial,  while  his  office  George  Ruk6czy  of  Transylvania,  too,  invaded 
and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of  Lacerda,  the  Polish  territory,  while  diet  after  diet  was 
a  Spanish  prince.    The  latter  having  been  mur-  dissolved  by  abuses  of  the  liberum  veto.    Charles 
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Gofltavns  of  Sweden  trinmphantly  inarched  ions  treaty  with  the  saltan,  Sohieski  oansed  its 
through  the  coantry,  and  occupied  Cracow,  rgection  hy  the  senate,  hastened  to  Podolia, 
John  Casimir  having  fled  to  Silesia.  Before  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Chocim  (1678).  The 
Ozenstochowa,  however,  the  Swedes  met  with  news  of  the  king^s  death  arrived  a  few  days 
an  unexpected  checl^  and  a  confederation  of  the  later,  and  the  commander  and  his  followers 
nobles  against  all  enemies  of  the  country  hav-  hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  the  election 
log  been  formed,  Czamiecki  won  a  series  of  of  a  successor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy  de- 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Transyl vanians,  Cos-  bates,  in  the  choice  of  Sohieski,  who  immediate- 
sacks,  and  Russians.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes  ly  resumed  the  war,  and  rescued  the  fortress  of 
and  Russians  were  terminated  by  treaties  in-  Trembowla,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  hero- 
Tolving  considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on  ism  of  the  wife  of  the  commander.  Another 
i  the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of  Po-  campaign  was  terminated  less  suocessfhlly  by  a 
I  land,  which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the  Cossacks,  treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zurawno,  where  So- 
i  who  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bieski  was  nearly  compelled  to  surrender  with 
s  czar.  During  these  long  disturbances  John  Casi-  his  comparatively  small  army.  The  rising  of 
1  mir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  the  Hunsarians  under  TOkdli,  and  the  invasion 
frequently  proved  his  patriotism  and  bravery,  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the  grand  vizier 
The  intrigues  of  his  wife  in  favor  of  the  prince  Kara  Mustapha,  having  brought  Austria  to  the 
)  of  Cond6  as  successor  to  the  throne  having  brink  of  ruin,  Sohieski  was  persuaded  by  bis 
brought  about  a  rebellion  under  George  Lubo-  wife  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and 
1  mirski  and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war,  the  pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  which 
king  finally  resolved  upon  abdication,  and  re-  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  800,000  men 
signed  his  crown  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept  (1088).  The  Poles,  numbering  about  one  tenth 
16,  1668.  In  the  following  year  he*  retired  to  as  many,  were  joined  by  a  somewhat  larger 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by  .body  of  German  troops.  Scarcely  had  they  ar- 
Louis  XIV.  His  wife  had  died  without  issue  rived  before  Vienna  when  Sohieski  gave  the 
before  his  abdication.  His  body  was  removed  signal  for  attack.  The  Turks  were  driven  witi^- 
to  the  cathednnl  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart  in  their  intrenchments.  and  attacked  there  on 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Prds,  of  the  next  day.  The  cnarge  was  terrible,  and 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  made  him  abbot.  John  after  a  short  struggle  the  Turks  were  com- 
Casimlr^s  reign  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  pletely  routed.  Sohieski  made  a  triumphal  en- 
la  the  history  of  Poland,  whose  dismemberment  try  into  Vienna,  and  was  bailed  by  all  Europe 
by  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Brandenburg,  and  as  the  saviour  of  Christendom.  The  emperor 
Hapsburg,  which  was  executed  100  years  after  Leopold  alone,  who  had  fled  from  his  capital, 
his  death,  he  predicted  in  a  memorable  speech  was  too  proud  to  receive  cordially  the  hero 
to  the  diet  of  1661.  who  was  "  only  an  elected  monarch.'^  Sohieski 
JOHN  lU.  SOBEESKI,  king  of  Poland,  bom  pursued  his  success,  following  the  enemy  into 
in  the  circle  of  ^oczow,  then  belonging  to  the  Hungary,  which  was  soon  restored  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to  some  emperor.  Returning  to  Poland,  where  the  in- 
fo 1624,  died  June  17,  1696.  His  father,  Jacob  trigues  of  his  wife  bad  created  for  him  a  large 
Sohieski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  who  had  fought  number,  of  enemies,  he  made  a  disadvantageous 
with  distinction  under  Zolkiewski  and  Chod-  peace  with  the  czar,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn 
kiewicz  in  the  ^  war  of  Chocim,"  on  which  he  all  his  forces  against  the  Turks.  The  conquest 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Latin,  carefully  attended  of  Wallachia  was  the  aim  of  this  undertaking, 
to  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Mar-  in  which  he  failed  after  various  attempts.  The 
'oQs  was  the  elder,  and  to  complete  it  sent  them  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  bv  civil 
to  Pari&  Here  John  entered  the  ranks  of  the  as  well  as  domestic  troubles.  Admired  as  a 
musketeers  of  the  youns  Louis  XIV.  under  warrior  and  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments,  he 
Cond^  but  on  receiving  we  news  of  the  death  was  little  esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a 
of  King  Ladislas  IV.  and  the  disasters  caused  monarch,  and  after  his  death  his  8  sons,  Jacob, 
by  the  bloody  rising  of  the  Cossacks  (164s3)«  Constantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over 
both  brothers  hastened  to  their  country  ana  at  the  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
o£fered  their  services  to  the  brother  and  sue-  to  Augustus  of  Saxony.  The  LeUre$  du  rot  de 
cessor  of  Ladidas,  John  Casimir.  Both  fought  Fologne^  Jean  SobieM^  d  la  reine  Marie  Casi' 
bravely,  Jolm  especially  distinguishing  himself  mire^p&ndant  la eampagne de  Vienne^  were pub- 
in  the  battle  of  Beresteczko  (1651),  but  Marcus  lished  in  Paris  in  1826. 
fell  soon  after.  The  invasion  of  Charles  Gusta-  JOHN  (Johanw  Nxpoicuck  Mabia  Joseph), 
Tus  of  Sweden  and  the  simultaneous  dangers  king  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  duke  Maximilian 
whidi  threatened  Poland  from  every  anarter  and  the  princess  of  Parma,  born  Dec.  12, 1801. 

Save  Sohieski  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his 

eroic  valor,  and  next  to  Czarniecki  he  was/ore-  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  and  prepared 

most  in  saving  the  country  from  ruin.    His  ser-  a  metrical  translation  of  the  flret  10  cantos  of 

vices  were  well  rewarded,  and  shortly  before  Dante's  Irjfemo.    Subsequently  he  published  a 

the  abdication  of  John  Casimir  he  received  the  version  of  the  whole  Divina  Commedia^  with 

chief  command  of  the  army.    The  uew  king;  critical  and  historical  annotations  (8  vols.,  Leip- 

Itichael  Kory but,  having  oondndedauigQ^ioin-  aio,  18B9-'49).    He  presided  for  many  years 
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orer  the  fioancial  afbirs  of  8axonj,  and  took  Anna  Ploobel,  whose  father  was  postmaster  at 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  consti-  Anssee.  He  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
tntion  of  1881.  In  the  npper  chamber,  where  as  with  her,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  he  occupied  the  first  of  baroness  of  Brandhof  and  conntess  of  Meran. 
place,  he  evinced  mnch  ability.  He  is  partio-  He  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement,  devoted 
nlarly  conspicaoos  for  his  devotion  to  the  in*  to  scientific  and  industrial  pursuits,  but  his  pop- 
terests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  succeeded  ular  personal  qualities  created  for  him  a  reputa* 
his  brother  Frederic  Augustus  on  the  throne  of  tion  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Tvrol  and 
Saxony,  Aug.  9, 1854.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  Styria ;  and  in  1848,  on  the  adoption  of  a  provi- 
of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  His  eldest  sional  government  by  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Grenoa,  he  was  chosen  vicar  of  the  empire  {Btiehsn&r" 
a  brother  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in  iMser).  Shortly  before,  after  the  downfall  of 
1855.  His  eldest  son,  Frederic  Augustus  Al-  Mettemich  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  his 
bert  (bom  1828),  married  in  1858  a  daughter  of  nephew,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  Innspruok, 
Prince  Gustavus  Yasa.  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  latter  to  take  the 
JOHN,  archduke  of  Austria  and  vicar  of  Ger-  reins  of  ffovemment  at  Vienna.  The  archduke 
many,  born  in  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1782,  died  in  preferred,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Gratz,  May  10, 1859.  His  father,  Leopold  XL,  management  ofaffairs  at  Frankfort,  but  although 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  in  1790  his  showing  much  disposition  to  accept  the  respon- 
brother  Joseph  II.  as  emperor  Of  Austria.  His  sibilities  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  he  was  chiefly 
motiier,  a  virtuous,  pious  princess,  was  a  daugh-  engaged  in  preventing  a  preponderance  of  Prus- 
ter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  ;  and  his  elder  sia  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  After  the  adop- 
brother  was  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  tion  of  the  resolution  of  March  28, 1849,  which 
Without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  acquir-  nominated  the  king  of  Prussia  emperor  of  Gor- 
ing practical  military  knowledge,  he  was  ap-  many,  he  was  with  di£9culty  prevented  from 
pointed  in  1800  to  take  the  command  in  chief  abdicating;  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gagem 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  the  administration  (May  10,  1849),  he  appointed 
French  under  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  and  near  GrUvell,  Jochmus,  Detmold,  and  Merck  as  his 
Saltzburff.  After  the  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  ministers,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
9, 1801)  he  became  director-in-chief  of  the  de-  Gravell,  who  soon  retired,  Austrian  partisans, 
partment  of  fortification  and  engineering,  and  of  while  the  archduke  himself  virtually  ceased  to 
the  chief  military  academies  of  the  empire.  He  occupy  any  other  position  but  that  of  a  guardian 
frequently  visited  the  Tyrol,  where  he  became  of  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.  His 
very  popular.  He  took  the  place  of  his  brother,  term  of  office  expired  Dec.  20, 1849,  after  whicdi 
the  archduke  Oharlee,  as  president  of  the  conn-  he  returned  to  Styria,  leaving  the  reputation 
oil  of  war  and  as  minister  of  war,  from  1808  to  of  a  prince  whose  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Sept.  1805,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  com-  Hapsburg  was  stronger  than  his  sympathies 
mand  of  the  army  in  the  Tyrol,  but  was  not  with  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.  He 
able  to  preserve  that  country  for  Austria.  In  had  one  son,  Francis,  count  of  Meran. 
1809  he  planned  through  Hormayr  the  rising  of  JOHN,  Kitights  of  Saikt.  See  Sahtt  John, 
the  Tyrolese,  and  commanded  the  army  which  Kkioiits  of. 

was  to  operate  in  the  Tyrol  and  Italy.    While  JOHN  of  GAtrNT  (or  Ghkkt),  duke  of  Lan- 

Ohasteler,  acting  under  his  orders,  succeeded  in  caster,  4th  son  of  Edward  III.,  born  in  Ghent 

conquering  the  former  country,  the  archduke  in  1840,  died  in  1899.    He  married  Constance, 

achieved  several  victories  in  Italy,  especially  on  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Cas- 

April  16,  near  Sacile,  over  the  viceroy  Eugene,  tile,  and  immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title 

On  hearing  of  the  critical  condition  of  Vienna,  he  of  kin^  of  Castile.    He  distinguished  himself  for 

eflbcted  his  retreat ;  but  while  on  his  way  to  res-  valor  m  the  wars  of  Uie  Black  Prince  in  France, 

cue  the  capital  he  was  defeated  on  the  Piave  and  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  affiurs, 

(May  8^,  and,  having  retreated  as  flir  as  Hungary,  In  England  he  defended  Wycliffe,  and  was  often 

met  with  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Raab  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown.    He  resigned 

(June  14^  1809).    On  July  5  he  was  summoned  his  pretensions  to  the  Uirone  of  Castile,  when  in 

to  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles  at  1886  his  daughter  Catharine  married  the  heir  ap- 

Wagram,  but  was  not  able  to  eflect  a  Junction  parent  of  that  kingdom.    His  eldest  son  in  1899 

with  his  army.    He  relinquished  his  command  became  the  first  Engli^  king  of  Uie  house  of 

after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Oct  14,  1809,  and  Lancaster,  as  Henry  IV.    John  of  Gaunt's  third 

with  the  exception  of  the  siege  of  Htlningen  wife  was  Catharine  Swynford,  governess  of  his 

took  no  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-'15.  children,  by  whom  he  had  8  sons  and  one 

He  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  Tjrrol,  his  daughter  before  their  marriage.    These  were  le- 

popularity  there  rendering  him  an  object  of  gitimated,  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Beaufort, 

suspicion  to  the  court.    He  resided  many  years  earl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Tudora 

chiefly  in  Gratz,  which  city  he  had  already  bene-  JOHN  of  Lbtden.    See  Aitabaptist. 

fited  in  1811  by  the  foundation  of  the  Johanne-  JOHN  of  Salisbubt,  called  also  Johannes 

tm  gymnasium,  and  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  PABTtrs  (John  the  Little),  an  English  scholastic 

many  other  public  institutions.    In  1827,  while  philosopher,  bom  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbury 

trayelling  in  Styria,  he  became  acquainted  with  (Old  Sarum)  about  1120,  died  in  Chartres^ 
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France,  Oct.  25, 1180.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  count  of  his  censure  of  the  marriage  of  Herod 
and  in  1186  passed  over  to  France,  where  he  Antipas  with  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John 
attended  with  enthnsiastic  admiration  the  leo-  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machsams,  where 
tnres  of  Abehtrd,  whom  he  esteemed  the  most  he  was  heheaded  at  the  instance  of  Herodias. 
profound  and  hrilliant  of  the  doctors,  and  after-  His  hirth  and  death  are  commemorated  hy  the 
ward  of  Alberic  of  Bbeima,  Robert  of  Melun.  jloman  Catholic  chnrch  respectively  on  Jnne 
William  of  Soissons,  Bichard  the  Bishop,  and  24  and  Ang.  29.  In  England  he  was  formerly 
Pierre  H61ie.  He  opened  a  school  at  Paris  about  esteemed  the  patron  of  architects,  and  was  held 
1140,  but  with  little  success,  and  on  account  in  special  honor  by  the  free  masons. — See  Boh- 
of  his  poverty  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Montier  den,  Johannea  der  T&irfer  ^tlbeck,  1888). 
la  Gelle.  About  1151  he  returned  to  England  JOHN  the  Etanoeust,  one  of  the  apostles, 
with  recommendations  from  Pierre  de  Celle  and  son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  born 
St  Bernard,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  in  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  died  about 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intro-  A.  D.  100.  He  foUowed  the  occupation  of  his 
daced  him  to  his  future  successor  Thonms  4  parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  <^  John  the 
Becket.  He  was  sent  on  important  diplomatic  Baptist,  and  became  when  about  26  years  old, 
missions  to  Popes  Eugenlns  III.,  Anastasi  us  IV.,  with  his  brother  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  Adrian  IV .,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  constantly  to  ac- 
an  especial  favorite.  He  was  the  secretary  of  company.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  young- 
Becket  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canter-  est  of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  attachment 
bury,  was  called  his  eye  and  his  arm,  sup-  of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  expressed  in  his  descrip- 
ported  him  in  bis  contest  with  Henry  II.,  shared  lion  of  himself  as  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
his  exile  and  disgrace,  and  returned  with  him  loved."  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
to  England.  In  1176  he  was  elected  to  the  prepared  the  last  supper,  at  which  he  reclined 
bishopric  of  Chartres,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  on  the  bosom  of  his  master^  and  was  the  only 
life  in  his  diocese.  He  was  highly  reputed  not  disciple  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  cross, 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  poet  and  orator.  His  While  hanging  on  the  cross  the  Saviour  confided 
most  important  works  are:  Polycratieui^  tite  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John.  After  the 
de  Ourialium  Nugiset  Vestigiis  Philo&apharum^  ascension  John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusa- 
an  erudite  and  caustic  satire  on  the  follies  of  lem,  but  from  this  time  history  is  silent  con- 
courtiers  and  philosophers,  and  Metalogieus^  in  cerning  him.  The  traditions,  however,  agree 
which  he  vindicates  the  studies  of  the  schools  that  he  afterward  abode  in  Ephesus  and  Asia 
against  the  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant.  Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrest^ 
His  complete  works  were  first  coUected  by  J.  by  command  of  the  proconsul,  and  taken  to 
A.  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848).  Bome^  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
JOHN  THB  Baptist,  the  forerunner  and  boiling  oil.  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him,  was 
relative  of  Christy  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  banished  (A.  D.  95)  to  the  island  of  Patmos;  he 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  released  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  and 
born  at  Jutta  or  at  Hebron  in  5  B.  C,  beheaded  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  a  very  advanced 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  28.  His  birth  and  office  age.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  be- 
were  foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  his  father  came  at  last  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
as  he  was  burning  incense  in  the  temple  of  Jem-  carried  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  when 
salem.  When  Zacharias  asked  for  some  sign  of  there  could  only  say :  ^'  Love  one  another,  my 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  his  tongue  was  sealed,  children.^'  His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Bo- 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  speech  till  after  the  man  Catholic  church  on  Dec.  27.  He  is  usually 
birth  of  the  chUd.  Six  months  after  Elizabeth  painted  with  a  cup  from  which  a  serpent  is  issu- 
had  conceived,  she  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  at  mg,  in  allusion  to  poison  which  was  believed  to 
her  salutation  she  felt  the  babe  leap  in  her  have  been  offered  him  in  a  glassi  from  which  he 
womb.  John  abode  in  the  desert  until,  a  short  expelled  the  venom  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  by 
time  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  he  appeared  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. — ^The  New  Testar 
clothed  with  camels'  hair  and  with  a  leathern  ment  contains  a  Gospel,  three  Epistles,  and  the 
girdle  about  his  loins  as  a  prophet  in  the  coun-  Apocalypse,  or  book  of  Bevdations,  bearing  his 
try  about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting  the  people  to  name.  His  Gospel  gives  the  speeches  of  Christ 
repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  approach  of  more  fully  than  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  his- 
the  Messiah.  Those  who  believed  he  baptized  torical  facts  appear  less  prominently  in  it  than 
in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the  the  doctrines  which  are  uaplied  and  established 
coming  of  a  mightier  one,  who  should  baptize  by  the  facts.  According  to  the  Others,  it  was 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  written  at  Ephesus  or  at  Patmos  in  the  latter 
recognized  the  Mesdah  in  Jesus,  who  presented  part  of  the  Ist  century,  but  the  certain  external 
himself  for  baptism,  and  publicly  declared  him  proofs  of  its  authenticity  begin  with  the  year 
^*  the  Lamb  of  God,  thattaketh  away  Resins  of  170;  from  that  time  it  was  received  without 
the  world."  It  is  not  certain  what  were  the  rela-  question  by  the  church.  Bretschneider  (1820) 
lions  between  John  and  Jesus,  but  the  disciples  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  first 
of  the  former  were  a  separate  sect  after  hifl  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  century  to  devdop  a  metaphysi- 
death,  and  still  exist  in  the  East  under  the  nmiie  cal  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Schweg* 
of  Sabians  or  Christians  of  St.  John.    nJ^y^  ler  (1841X  ^Avr  (1847),  and  others,  have  viewed 
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it  as  skilfully  composed  in  the  2d  centnry  for  wool,  and  6,820  of  flax.  There  were  2  saw 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Jewish  and  inillB,  4  chnrches,  and  805  pupils  attending 
gentile  Christians.  Its  genuineness  has  been  public  schools.  Capital,  Paintville.  Y.  A  cen- 
maintained  among  others  by  Calraberg,  Haaff,  tral  co.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of 
Schleiermaoher,  mumgarten-Cmsius,  Luthardt,  White  river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 
Niermayr,  and  Schneider. — The  let  Epistle  waa  820  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,101.  The  surface 
probably  addressed  to  Christian  congregations  in  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  a 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  under  the  charge  lich  loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  998,» 
of  the  apostle,  and  urges  love,  devotion,  and  875  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  99,088  of  wheat, 
moral  strictness.  It  consists  of  separate  thoughts  84,262  of  oats,  41,602  lbs.  of  wool,  and  8,082 
and-precepts,  with  little  logical  connection.  The  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
2d  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady  of  rank,  called  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  4,708 
^  the  elect  lady,"  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  pupils  attendmg  public  schools.  The  Martins- 
a  Christian  church.  The  8d  Epistle  is  address-  ville  and  Jeffersonville  railroads  meet  at  Frank- 
ed to  Gains,  who  is  commended  for  his  hos-  lin,  the  capital.  YI.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  drained 
pitality  to  the  faithful,  and  contains,  like  the  by  Cash  river ;  area,  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
1st,  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors. — ^The  Apoca-  6,946.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil. 
lyp^e  has  been  treated  in  this  work  under  its  The  productions  in  1850  were  188,295  bushels 
special  head. — ^The  most  comprehensive  com-  of  Indian  com,  6,887  of  wheat,  10,089  of  oats, 
mentary  on  the  writings  of  John  is  that  of  Ltlcke  and  19,086  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  11  grist 

8d  ed.,  under  the  care  of  Bertheau,  1856).  mills,  2  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  524  pupils 
ther  important  commentators  on  them,  beside  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Vienna,   vll. 
those  on  the  New  Testament  collectively,  are :  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  branches  of  Black- 
on  the  Gospel  only,  Tholuck  (1827)  and  Lange  water  river;  area,  785  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 
(1860) ;  on  the  Epistles,  DOsterdieck  (1852) ;  on  10,880,  of  whom  1,518  were  slaves.    The  sur- 
the   1st   Emstle,  Steinhofer   (1848),  Neander  face  is  mostly  prairie,  diversified  with  large 
(1851),  and  Erdmann  Q854).  tracts  of  timber.    The  soil  is  generally  good  and 
JOHN  SCOTUS.    See  Esioena.  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  the  county  contains 
JOHNSON,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the  rich  beds  of  coal.    The  productions  of  agricul- 
United  States.    I.  A  K  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  ture  in  1850  were  445,895  bushels  of  Indian 
by  Brazos  river;  area,  998  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  corn,  22,980  of  wheat,  89,245  of  oats,  and  1,247 
2,804,  of  whom  257  were  slaves.    The  surface  tons  of  hay.    There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
on  the  E.  of  the  Brazos  is  undulating,  and  on  mills,  12  diurches,  and  1,151  pupils  attending 
the  W.  hilly.    The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat^  public  schools.    The  so  called  Pacific  railroad, 
and  is  generally  fertile.    Prairie  and  timber  now  in  progcess,  will  pass  through  Warrens- 
lands  are  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  burg,  the  capital.    YIII.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa, 
The  county  was  organized  in  1854.    Value  of  drained  by  Iowa  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
land  in   1858,  $190,980.    Capital,  Buchanan,  small  steamboats  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county ; 
n.  A  N".  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  traversed  by  Arkansas  area,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 16,900.     The 
river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats;  surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  re- 
area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  5,021,  of  whom  markably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
920  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  moderately  un-  688,748  bushels  of  Indian  com,  19,51 8  of  wLeat, 
even,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  uniformly  28,202  of  oats,  48,857  of  potatoes,  198,01ft  lbs. 
so.     The  productions  in  1854  were  246,505  of  butter,  6,870  galls,  of  molasses,  and  11,197 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,484  of  wheat,  58,876  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Iowa  City, 
of  oats,  and  1,862  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,       JOHNSON,  Albxandeb  Brtak,  an  Amer- 
Clarksville.    III.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border-  lean  author  and  banker,  bom  in  Gosport,  Eng- 
ing  on  Va.  and  N".  C,  and  having  the  Alleghany  land.  May  29,  1786.  He  removed  to  the  United 
mountains  on  its  S.  £.  boundary ;  area,  800  sq.  States  in  1801,  and  has  since  resided  in  IJtica, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,705,  of  whom  206  were  N.  T.,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
slaves.    It  is  watered  by  Watauga  river  and  its  40  years  in  the  business  of  banking.    He  was 
branches.     The  surface  is   mountainous  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Earlv 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iron,  in  youth  he  began  the  special  studies  to  which 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  87,801  he  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure,  and  which 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  57,087  of  oats,  48,214  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
lbs.  of  butter,  9,675  of  wool,  and  1,801  of  to-  nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists  apart 
baoco.    There  were  21  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  escpressed.     Pre- 
7  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public  vious  speculation  on  this  problem,  he  fldffirms,  had 
schools.    CapitaL  Taylorsville.    IV.  An  K  co.  always  resulted  in  the  formation  of  some  verbd 
of  Ey.,  traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  Big  Sandy  sys^™)  ^bile  be  sought  a  solution  that  should 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  8,878,  of  l>e  unverbal  and  absolute,  and  applicable  alike 
whom  80  were  slaves.    It  abounds  in  sandstone  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  to  all  sub- 
and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a  sandy  jects  on  which  words  can  be  employed.  He  has 
but  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  were  &erefore  not  attempted  to  enforce  any  tenets, 
185,120  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,786  of  wheaL  or  to  combat  any,  but  simply  to  show  the  ulti* 
21,786  of  oats,  9,250  lbs.  of  tobacco,  11,178  of  mate  meaning  of  words— not  their  meaning  w 
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related  to  each  other  by  definition,  bnt  the  ideas,  sbop  board.  He  now  applied  himself  to  books 
irrespective  of  words,  for  which  words  stand*  from  2  to  8  hoars  every  night,  after  working 
His  first  publication  on  this  sahject  was  the  from  10  to  12  honrs  at  histnde.  Having  com- 
**  Philosophy  of  Hnman  Knowledge,  or  a  Trea-  pleted  his  apprenticeship  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
tise  on  I^ngnage'^  (New  York,  1828).  It  was  he  went  to  I^urens  Court  House,  S.  0.,  where 
followed  by  his  **  IVeatise  on  Language,  or  the  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  nearly  2  years. 
Belation  which  Words  bear,  to  Things^'  (8vo..  While  there  he  became  engaged  to  be  married, 
1886),  and  by  his  most  mature  work,  entitled  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  the  violent  op- 
"  The  Meaning  of  Words  Ana]y2sed  into  Words  position  of  the  girPs  mother  and  friends,  the 
and  Unverbal  Things,  and  Unverbal  Things  ground  of  objection  being  Mr.  Jobnson^s  youth 
Classified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  and  want  of  pecuniary  means.  In  May,  1826, 
Emotions"  n2mo.,  1854).  In  the  last  publica-  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  where  he  procured  jour- 
tion,  a  singularly  profound  and  analytic  produo-  ney  work,  and  remained  until  September.  He 
tion,  he  confessed  that  he  had  before  but  dimly  then  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  car- 
seen  the  object  of  his  search,  which  he  had  ap«  rying  with  him  his  mother,  who  was  dependent 
proached  by  slow  approximations  during  reflec-  upon  him  for  support  He  stopped  at  Green- 
tions  for  more  than  50  years.  His  "  Physiology  ville,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  work  as  a  jonmey- 
of  the  Senses,  or  How  and  What  we  See,  Hear,  man.  He  remained  there  about  12  months, 
Taste,  Feel,  and  Smell "  (12mo.,  1856)  was  the  married,  and  soon  afterward  went  still  furdier 
earli^  of  his  writings  in  the  order  of  concep-  westward ;  but  failing  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
tion.  Beside  the  above  works,  which  embody  settle,  he  returned  to  Greenville  and  commenced 
his  main  studies,  he  has  written  frequently  on  business.  Up  to  this  time  his  education  was  lim- 
miscellaneous  topics ;  on  the  natare  of  value,  ited  to  reading,  as  he  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
capital,  ^.  (1818) ;  on  ^^  Religion  in  its  Relation  tunity  of  learning  to  write  or  cipher ;  but  under 
to  the  Present  Life"  (1840),  an  argument  in  the  instructions  of  his  wife  he  learned  these  and 
favor  of  Christianity  from  the  congruity  of  its  other  branches.  The  only  time,  however,  he 
precepts  with  man^s  physical,  intellectual,  and  could  devote  to  them  was  in  the  dead  of  night. 
emotional  organization;  an  ^^ Encyclopiedia  of  The  first  office  which  he  ever  held  was  that  of 
Instruction,  or  Apologues  and  Breviates  on  Men  alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  he  was  elected 
and  Manners"  (12mo.,  1857) ;  and  a  "  Guide  to  in  1828.  He  was  reelected  to  the  same  position 
the  Right  Understanding  of  our  American  in  1829,  and  again  in  1880.  In  that  year  he  was 
Union,  or  Political,  Economical,  and  Literary  chosen  mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  8  years. 
Miscellanies"  (12mo.,  1857).  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
JOHNSON,  Andbew,  a  U.  S.  senator  from  the  session  of  that  year  he  took  decided  ground 
Tennessee,  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C^J>ec.  29, 1808*  against  a  scheme  of  internal  improvements. 
When  be  was  4  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  which  he  contended  wonld  not  only  prove  a 
who  died  from  the  efiSscts  of  exertions  to  save  a  failure,  but  entail  upon  the  state  a  burdensome 
friend  from  drowning.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  debt.  The  measure  was  popular,  however,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  his  native  city,  with  at  the  next  election  (1887)  he  was  defeated.  He 
whom  he  served  7  years.  His  mother  was  un-  became  a  candidate  again  in  1889.  By  this  time 
able  to  afford  bim  any  educational  advantages,  many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  from  the 
and  lie  never  attended  school  a  day  in  his  life,  internal  improvement  policy  which  he  had  op- 
While  learning  his  trade,  however,  he  resolved  posed  4  years  previous  were  fully  demonstrated, 
to  make  an  effort  to  educate  himself.  His  anx-  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  migority.  In  1840 
iety  to  be  able  to  read  was  particularly  excited  he  served  as  presidential  elector  for  the  state  at 
by  an  incident  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  large  on  the  democratic  ticket.  He  canvassed 
gentleman  of  Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  going  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  meeting  upon  the 
into  the  tailor^s  shop  and  reading  while  the  ap-  stump  several  of  the  leading  whig  orators.  In 
prentice  and  jonmevmen  were  at  work.  He  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
was  an  excellent  reader,  and  his  favorite  book  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where,  by  successive 
was  a  volume  of  speeches,  principidly  of  British  elections,  he  served  until  1 858.  During  this  pe- 
statesmen.  Johnson  became  interested,  and  his  riod  of  service  he  was  conspicuous  and  active  in 
first  ambition  was  to  equal  him  as  a  reader  and  advocating,  respectively,  the  bill  for  refunding 
become  familiar  with  those  speeches.  He  took  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen.  Jadcson  at  New  Or** 
up  the  alphabet  without  an  instructor ;  but  by  leans  in  1815,  tiie  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
applying  to  the  journeymen  with  whom  he  of  1846,  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Polkas  admin- 
worked,  he  obtained  a  little  assistance.  Having  istration,  and  a  homestead  bill.  In  1858  he  was 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  he  applied  elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  after  an  exciting 
for  the  loan  of  the  book  which  he  had  so  often  canvass,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Gustavus 
heard  read.  The  owner  made  him  a  present  of  A.  Henry.  He  was  reelected  in  1855,  after  an- 
it,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  on  the  use  of  other  active  contests  his  competitor  being  Mer- 
letters  in  the  formation  <^  words.  Thus  his  first  ediUi  P.  Gentry.  At  the  expuration  of  his  2d 
exercises  in  spelling  were  in  that  book.  By  per-  period  as  governor,  in  1857,  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
severance  he  soon  Teamed  to  read,  and  the  hours  senator  for  a  full  term,  ending  March  8, 1868. 
which  he  devoted  to  his  education  were  at  night  JOHNSON,  Chapman,  an  American  lawyer, 
after  he  was  through  his  dwly  kbor  upon  the  born  in  Louisa  oo.,  Ya.,  in  March,  1779,  died  in 
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Biohmond  in  Jaly,  1849,    He  completed  his  Salem  in  the  August  sabfieqaent  to  her  arrival. 

education  at  William  and  Mary  college,  atodied  She  was  usaally  styled  the  *^  lady  Arbella,''  and 

law  under  Jadge  St.  George  Tncker,  and  com-  was  highly  esteemed  by  Winthrop,  who  changed 

menced  the  practice  at  Stannton  in  1802.    Al-  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her. 
though  he  met  with  little  success  at  first,  his  tal-       JOHN'SON,  Manuel  John,  an  Englisli  astron- 

ents,  industry,  and  profound  legal  learning  soon  omer,  horn  in  1805,  died  in  Oxford,  Feb.  28, 

placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  In  1859.    He  was  edncated  at  Addiscombe,  and  in 

1815  he  was  elected  from  the  Staunton  district  to  1821  entered  the  ahny.    Poring  the  leisure  of  a 

the  state  senate,  which  office  he  held  by  succes-  10  years'  military  residence  in  St.  Helena  he 

sire  elections  for  16  years.    He  removed  from  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations, 

Staunton  to  Richmond  in  1824  with  a  view  of  and  mainly  by  his  exertions  an  observatory  was 

concentrating  his  extensive  practice,  which  had  erected  on  the  island.    Working  in  this  with 

spread  over  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Valley  great  assiduity  he  produced  in  1885  a  "  Gata- 

and  Piedmont  country.    During  the  war  of  logue  of  606  principal  Fixed  Stars  of  the  South- 

1812  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  volunteer  com-  em  Hemiq>here."    Upon  the  disbanding  of  the 

J  any,  and  was  afterward  appointed  aid  to  G^en*  artillery  corps  he  returned  to  England,  entered 

ames  Breckinridge,  nnder  whom  he  was  en-  at  Magdalen  coUege,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated 

gaged  in  active  service.    He  was  a  member  of  in  due  course.    Scarcelv  had  he  taken  his  de- 

the  convention  of  182d-'80  assembled  in  Bich-  gree  when  he  was  appointed  astronomer  at  the 

mond  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  was  Kaddiffe  observatory.    He  immediately  com- 

here  the  champion  of  the  ^  white  basis  party."  menced  the  re-observation  of  all  the  stars,  more 

A  few  years  before  his  death  he  retired  from  than  4,000  in  number,  included  in  the  Groom* 

practice  on  account  of  ill  health.  bridge  catalogue,  to  which  he  added  1,500  other 

JOHNSON,  Edwabd,  a  historian  of  New  stars  not  found  in  it,  recording  his  observations 

England,  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600,  in  vols.  xL  to  liii.  of  the  Baddiffe  observatory, 

died  April  28, 1672.    He  emigrated  to  America  These  were  designed  for  ultimate  collection  in 

probably  with  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1 630.   In  1632  one  large  catalogue  of  cireumpolar  stars,  a  work 

he  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Merrimack,  but  ap-  which  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  live  to  complete, 

pears  to  have  resided  usually  at  Ohariestown.  Subsequent  to  1849  he  devoted  much  time  to 

He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  superin-  observations  with  the  great  heliometer  of  the 

tend  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  and  church  Baddiffe  observatory,  with  a  view  of  deter- 

at  the  place  now  called  Woburn.    In  1648  he  mining  the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars.    Two 

went  to  Providence  with  Gapt.  Gook^s  party  to  series  of  these  have  been  published, 
seize  Gorton,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected       JOHNSON,  Bbvxbdy,  an  American  lawyer 

by  the  townsmen  of  Woburn  a  member  of  the  and  statesmai]^  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21, 

legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  contin-  1796.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in 

ued  to  sit  till  1671,  with  the  exception  of  1648.  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  17  began  to  study 

In  1655  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  law  in  Prince  George's  co.  in  the  oflSce  of  his 

He  was  recorder  of  Woburn  from  the  time  of  father,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the  judicial 

its  incorporation  till  his  death.    In  1665  he  was  district  of  which  that  county  was  a  part.    In 

one  of  the  members  deputed  to  hold  conference  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ana  in  1817 

with  the  commissioners  sent  from  England  by  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since 

Oharles  H.    He  wrote  a  "  History  of  New  Eng-  readed.    He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 

land  from  the  English  Planting  in  1628  tUl  the  arguing  of  cases  before  the  U.  S.  supreme 

1652,  or  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  court.    In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 

Saviour'*  (London,  1654),  which,  notwithstand-  rls  he  reported  7  vols,  of  the  decisions  of  the 

ing  its  defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interest*  Maryland  court  of  appeals,  known  as  '^  Harris's 

ing  and  valuable.    It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  and  Johnson^s  Reports,"  the  Ist  vol.  of  which 

2d  series  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  collec*  appeared  in  1820  and  the  7th  in  1827.    In  1821 

tions,  scattered  through  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viiu  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  at  the  ex* 

JOHNSOK,  IsAAO,  one  of  the  orignal  colo-  piration  of  his  term  in  1825  he  was  reelected 

nizers  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Olipsham,  Rut-  for  a  second  term.    In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  TJ. 

landshire,  England,  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  80,  S.  senator,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1849  on 

1680.  He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife,  June  being  appointed  by  President  Taylor  attomey- 

12,  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  general  of  the  United  States.    On  the  succession 

founded  the  first  church  at  Ohariestown  in  the  of  Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  of  President 

following  month.    The  water  there  however  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  that  office,  and 

being  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  others  re-  resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law, 

moved  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  where  waa  which  he  has  since  constantiy  pursued. 
"  an  excellent  spring."    He  superintended  the       JOHNSON,  Riobabd  Ms»tob,  an  American 

first  settlement  of  Boston,  was  a  good,  wise^  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  at  Floyd^s  station, 

and  wealthy  man,  and  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  17,  1780,  died  in 

considerable  prc^erty  to  the  colony.— Abbblla,  Frankfort,  Nov.  19, 1850.    He  was  educated  at 

or  Ababblla,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  dangh*  Transylvania  university,  and  subsequently  stud- 

ter  of  Thomas,  14th  earl  of  Lincoln,  accompa-  led  law  and  practised  with  success.    He  com- 

nied  her  husband  to  New  England,  and  died  in  menced  his  public  career  as  a  member  of  the 
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Kentucky  legidatnre,  to  which  he  was  elected  JohiMon  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the 
at  the  age  of  28,  and  in  1807  was  retomed  to  nniyerBitj  of  Oxford.  Shortly  after  he  retaraed 
coDgress,  and  remained  a  memher  of  the  house  to  America,  hearing  a  oommiflsion  as  missionary 
nntu  1819.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ad*  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
ministration  of  President  Madison,  and  npon  the  in  foreign  parts,  and  settled  in  Stratford,  Oonn., 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  raised  a  hody  as  rector  of  an  Episcopid  chnroh  tliere.  In 
of  Kentucky  mounted  rifleinen,  whom  he  com«  1743  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
manded,  with  the  rank  of  odlone],  on  the  Oa-  university  of  Oxford.  In  1746  he  pahlished  a 
nadian  frontier.  He  resumed  his  legidative  work  on  ethicsentitled  "A  System  of  Morality,'' 
duties  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  hut  upon  the  and  in  1752  a  compend  of  logic  and  metaphys- 
acyoumment  of  congress  in  the  q>ring  of  1818  ics,  and  another  of  ethics,  originally  prepared 
he  immediately  raised  another  mounted  regi*  for  the  use  of  his  sons;  the  two  latter  were 
ment,  with  which  he  was  employed  for  several  printed  in  Philadelphia  hy  Dr.  Franklin  as  text 
months  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  September  books  for  the  univernty  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
he  joined  Gen.  Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  1755  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  that  uni- 
Proctor,  and  hy  the  decisive  charge  of  his  versity,  but  declined  it  In  1753  he  was  invited 
mounted  volunteers  mainly  contributed  to  the  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Ihe  newly  founded 
brilliant  victory  gained  over  the  British  and  college  in  New  York,  in  all  the  plans  for  which 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  he  had  been  consulted.  He  did  so  with  reluc« 
Ool.  Johnson  fought  with  distinguished  valor  in  tanoe,  but  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
this  engagement,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  that  zeal,  and,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  classes,  as- 
the  Indian  leader  Tecuraseh  is  commonly  sup*  sisted  in  planning  tliecoUeffe  edifices,  and  made 
posed  to  have  fallen.  He  was  carried  from  the  earnest  appeals  to  his  friends  in  England  for  as- 
field  desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing,  sistance  in  its  endowment.  Daring  the  9  years 
and  horse  having  been  pierced  by  upward  of  of  his  presidency  he  lost  his  wife,  younger  son, 
25  ballets;  but  in  the  following  February  he  and  stepson,  and  he  became  so  much  depressed 
resumed  his  seat  in  congress.  In  1819  he  was  as  to  be  unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  charge  of 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  college.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  England 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  until  1829.  for  a  successor,  and  in  1763  resigned  and  re- 
when  he  was  again  retarned  to  the  house  of  turned  to  Stratford.  During  his  presidency  he 
representatives.  He  remained  a  member  until  published  one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his 
his  election  by  the  senate  in  March,  1837,  as  return  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  paro- 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  no  one  of  chial  duties,  revised  his  previous  works,  and 
tlie  candidates  for  that  office  having  had  a  ma-  published  on  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
jority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  co4ege,  although  JOHNSON,  Sahukl,  LL.D.,  an  English  essay- 
Col.  Johnson's  plurality  was  very  large.  He  ist,  poet,  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Lichfield, 
discharged  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  of  the  Sept.  18,  1709,  died  in  London,  Dec.  13, 1784. 
senate  for  4  years,  and  in  the  presidental  eleo*  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller 
tion  of  1840  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  and  stationer,  and  for  some  time  was  a  magis- 
the  democratic  party  for  vice-president  He  trateof  Lichfield;  but  his  fortune  was  limited, 
returned  to  his  iiirm  in  Scott  co.,  Ey.,  after  up-  and  dying  in  middle  age,  he  left  his  family  in 
ward  of  34  years'  continuous  public  service,  and  poverty.  From  his  birth  the  younger  Johnson 
thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  retirement  He  was,  was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  scrofula  which 
however,  serving  a  term  in  the  state  legislature  permanently  disfigured  his  face,  and  injured  both 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  congress  his  chief  nis  sight  and  hearing.  At  10  years  of  age  he 
effiorts  were  against  the  disconthiuance  of  the  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lichfield 
Sunday  mails,  and  in  behalf  of  scMiers  of  the  free  school,  and  by  the  united  agencies  of  great 
levdation  or  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  applied  natural  aptitude  and  severe  discipline  he  made 
fbr  pensions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  a  fSair  proficiency.  He  remained  there  about 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky.  6  years,  and  another  year  at  a  private  academy 
He  was  buried  in  the  state  cemetery  at  Frank-  in  Stourbridge.  On  account  of  his  father's  pov- 
fort,  at  the  base  of  the  public  military  monument  erty  his  entrance  at  Oxford  was  delayed  for  two 
JOHNSON,  Samuxl,  D.D.,  first  president  of  years,  during  which  time  he  amused  himself 
King's  (now  Columbia)  college.  New  York,  chiefly  in  reeling  the  books  in  his  father's  shop, 
born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1690,  died  in  At  length  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neighbor- 
Stratford,  Oonn.,  June  6, 1772.  He  was  gradu*  ing  gentieman,  was  about  to  go  up  to  Oxford, 
ated  at  Tale  college  in  1714,  and  two  years  later  snd  it  was  arranged  that  young  Johnson  should 
was  appointed  tutor  there.  In  1720  he  rerigned  accompany  him  as  assistant  and  fellow  student, 
his  tutorship  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre-  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  Pembroke  col- 
gatlonal  minister,  and  settied  at  West  Haven  in  lege  as  a  commoner  in  1728.  His  college  life 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  college  was  disorderly,  but  not  vicious.  He  especially 
,  library.  He  relinquished  his  pastoral  charge  distinguished  himself  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
in  1722,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  ]y&.  Pope's  ^*  Messiah,'^  ^for  which  he  received  the 
Outier,  rector  of  the  college,  ana  another  gen-  applause  of  his  college,  while  Pope  himself  de* 
tieman,  sailed  fcnr  England,  where  they  received  cmred  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  posterity 
Episcopal  ordination  in  1728,  and  in  May  ][r,  which  was  th»  original  and  which  the  translA> 
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tloiL    "While  at  Oxford  he  diowed  ngns  of  the  the  eeasion  of  parliament  in  Nor.  1740,  Johnaoix 
morbid  state  of  his  brain  and  nervous  system  took  charge  of  the  debates,  as  published  in  the 
which  affected  him  in  all  his  after  life ;  bat  by  magazine.    As  the  session  advanced,  his  reports 
sidlful  treatment,  and  the  strong  will  of  the  pa-  attracted  no  little  attention.    The  eloquenoe, 
tient,  the  disease  was  held  in  check,  and  the  force  of  argament,  and  splendor  of  diction 
threatened  wreck  of  intellect  averted.    He  re-  displayed  in  the  speeches  excited  universal  ad* 
mained  at  the  university  about  8  years,  and  left  miration*    It  was  his  method  to  ascertain  the 
on  account  of  poverty  without  a  degree.    Only  order  in  which  the  several  speakers  rose,  and 
a  few  we^s  later  his  father  died,  leaving  but  the  general  drift  of  their  arguments,  and,  guid- 
little  property,  and  Johnson  procured  employ-  ed  by  this  information  and  his  knowiedge  of 
ment  as  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bos-  the  style  and  manner  of  each  speaker,  he  would 
worth,  Leicestershire.    He  next  spent  some  time  write  out  the  debates  as  tliey  appeared  in  the 
at  Birmingham,  which  was  then  an  inconsider-  successive  issues  of  the  magazine.    The  secret 
able  country  town,  with  a  bookseller,  who  also  of  their  authorship  was  not  revealed  till  some 
published  a  small  newspaper,  to  which  John-  years  later.     The  sale  of  the  magazine  was 
son  contributed.    Here  he  became  acquainted  greatly  increased  during  their  publication ;  bat 
with  the  family  of  Kr.  Porter,  a  linen  draper,  after  a  little  more  than  two  years  Johnson  relin- 
whose  widow  he  afterward  married.    About  quished  the  position,  because  he  doubted  the  mo- 
this  time  he  executed  his  first  literary  work,  a  rality  of  the  deception  he  was  practising  upoa 
translation  of  Father  Lobo's  ^  Voyage  to  Abys-  the  world,  though  he  still  retained  his  conuec- 
unia."    He  soon  after  issued  proposals  to  pub-  tion  with  the  magazine.    £arly  in  1744  was 
lish  by  subscription  the  Latin  poems  of  Poll-  published  the  ^'  Life  of  Bichard  Savage,''  which 
tian,  with  a  history  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  Johnson  had  promised  to  the  public  immediate- 
age  of  Petrar<^  to  the  time  of  Politian;  but  ly  upon  the  death  of  its  subject,  a  few  months 
the  work  was  never  completed.    He  spent  his  before.    The  book  contributed  very  considerably- 
time  alternately  at  Birmingham  and  Lichfield,  to  fix  the  reputation  of  its  author.    The  next 
till  after  two  years  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Por-  year,  among  other  literary  labors,  he  wrote  the 
ter,  a  lady  of  nearly  twice  his  age^  and  then  he  pre&ce  and  index  to  the  Harleian  misceUanv. 
opened  a  private  academy  at  Edial  Hall,  near  That  &mous  collection  of  old  and  valuable 
Lichfield.    But  he  obtained  only  three  pupils,  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
two  of  whom  were  David  Gorrick  and  his  ford,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  book- 
younger  brother ;  and  after  trial  of  a  year  and  seller  Osborne,  required  also  a  great  amount  of 
a  haC  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. — In  the  physical  labor  in  its  preparation.    In  that  pain- 
spring  of  1787  he  set  out  for  London  accom-  ful  drudgery  Johnson  toiled  as  a  day  laborer, 
panied  by  Garriok,  determined  to  force  his  for-  and  was  treated  by  Osborne  accordingly.    The 
tune  in  the  world  of  letters.    How  he  disposed  insolence  of  this  "  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
of  himself  on  his  arrival  in  London  is  only  par-  booksellers"  once  provoked  Johnson  to  knock 
tiallv  known.    He  sought  employment  among  him  down.    Of  this  affair  many  stories  were 
the  booksellers,  and  lived  at  the  most  economi-  told.    Johnson,  when  asked  by  Boswdl  what 
cal  rates,  bearing  all  his  privations  and  discomv  the  truth  was,  replied :  ^*  Sir,  he  was  impertinent 
agement  with  a  sullen  fortitude.    With  Gave,  to  me  and  I  beat  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
the  publisher  of  the  '^  Gentleman*s  Magazine,"  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."    The  same 
he  had  a  slight  second-hand  acquaintance  before  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Miscella- 
he  left  Lichfield,  which  was  now  turned  to  ao-  neons  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
count,  and  Johnson  became  a^steady  oontribu-  to  which  he  afllxed  proposals  for  a  new  edi- 
tor and  at  length  assistant  editor  to  that  publi-  tion  of  Shakespeare.    This  plan  was  laid  aside 
cation.    It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  first  for  some  years,  but  the  pamphlet  fell  into  the 
became  known  to  the  London  public  by  the  hands  of  Warburton,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
publication  of  '^London,"  a  poem  (1788),  in  imi-  a  similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him,  as 
tationofthe  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was  evidently  the  work  of  ^a  man  of  parts."    In 
received  with  decided  favor.    His  experience  of  1747  Garrick  became  Joint  manager  of  Drury 
life  in  London,  however,  made  him  quite  willing  Lane  theatre,  and  Johnson  was  requested  to 
to  accept  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby,  prepare  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  at  its  opening 
to  which  he  was  recommended;  but  on  applica-  under  the  new  management.    Though  a  piece 
tion  it  was  found  that  his  want  of  a  degree  dis-  of  only  about  60  lines,  it  added  greatly  to  its 
qualified  him,  by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation,  author's  reputation.    In  this  year  he  issued 
A  like  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  his  entering  proposals  for  his  ''  Dictionary  of  the  English 
the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  next  turned.  Langnaae."    How  he  was  first  led  to  that  great 
and  so  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  service  of  undertaking  is  not  very  clearly  determined, 
the  publishers.    He  now  wrote  still  more  ex-  though  he  had  evidently  contemplated  it  a  long 
tensively  for  the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  con-  time.    The  plan  of  the  work,  as  then  published, 
tribntiuff  a  class  of  papers  in  biography^  and  indicates  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  sub- 
general  literature  which  gave  a  new  and  higher  Ject,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
character  to  that  work.    He  also  wrote  two  or  method  to  be  pursued  in  its  prosecution.    The 
three  political  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and  '^Plan"  was  aadressed  to  the  earl  of  Chester- 
the  whig  administration.    At  the  beginning  of  field,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 


waa  known  to  be  ambitioas  of  the  repfotation  of  retj  differently  eetimtted.  It  confessedly  lacks 
a  patron  of  learning,  and  had  ezprened  a  warm  the  Tivacity,  the  keennees,  and  espedally  the 
interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  language  nsed  dramatic  iUasions  require^  in  writings  for  the 
was  at  once  dignified  and  complimentfu^,  and  stage ;  bnt  simply  as  a  poem  to  be  read  in  pri- 
the  impression  made  npon  the  noble  lord  was  Tate  it  has  many  excellences. — On  March  20, 
decidecliy  faTorable ;  hnt  the  association  of  two  1750,  Johnson  issned,  nnheralded,  the  first  nnm« 
characters  so  nnlike  and  yet  so  nnyieldingconld  her  of  the  '*  Rambler,"  being  chiefly  an  elabo- 
be  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  Fito  publishing  rate  preliminary  essay,  intr^ndng  a  series  of 
honses,  among  them  Dodsley  and  the  Longmans,  miscdlaneons  papers,  which  were  promised  for 
were  concerned  in  the  contract  Johnson  was  each  succeeding  Saturday  and  Tuesday.  The 
to  receiye  £1,575,  which  amount  however  was  new  periodical  made  little  stir  at  first,  but  by 
to  cover  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  preparing  degrees  the  public  became  sensible  (ji  its  excei- 
the  work  for  the  press.  To  facilitate  his  work  lence.  Its  authorship  was  not  publicly  con- 
he  removed  to  Gough  square  in  Fleet  street,  fessed,  but  it  was  readily  identified  by  flJl  who 
where  he  had  rooms  properly  arranged  for  its  knew  any  thing  of  Johnson's  style,  nor  did  he 
prosecution,  being  assisted  by  6  copyists.  He  affect  any  great  secrecy  in  the  matter.  For  two 
availed  himself  m  whatever  helps  were  offer-  years  the  semi-weekly  issues  were  continued 
ed  in  the  extant  works  on  Fnglish  philology  without  omission ;  the  character  of  the  essays 
and  lexicography,  bnt  relied  chiefly  on  his  own  was  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  last  number 
original  labors,  gathering  his  materials  from  the  admirably  concluded  the  whole  with  a  dignified 
unharvested  fields  of  English  literature.  This  valedictory.  In  projecting  and  carrying  for- 
great  work  occupied  its  author,  though  not  exdu-  ward  this  work,  Johnson  had  neitiier  counsellors 
sively,  during  the  next  7  years.  A  trip  to  Tun-  nor  assistants.  Of  its  208  numbers  he  was  the 
bridge  Wells,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  brought  sole  author  of  all  but  8,  and  of  tiiese  4  were 
him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities  partly  written  by  him.  It  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
of  the  metropolis,  among  them  William  Pitt,  tainea  that  when  the  first  number  was  printed 
Lord  Ly ttdton,  Speaker  Onslow,  and  Garrick.  .  none  of  its  successors  were  written ;  ana  of  the 
The  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  these  dis-  200  pieces  by  the  author's  own  hand,  not  more 
tinguished  personages  was  the  more  acceptable  than  80  were  from  materials  previously  arranged, 
to  him,  since,  though  it  was  new,  he  felt  thaHt  Such  a  work  would  have  seemed  a  great  one 
was  not  undeserved.  To  facilitate  his  inter-  had  it  been  the  sole  occupation  of  uie  writer 
course  with  his  literary  assodates,  be  also  this  during  the  period  of  its  progress,  but  at  the 
year  originated  a  club,  called  from  its  place  of  same  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  die- 
meeting  the  ^Uvy  Lane  Olub."  At  its  organi-  tionary,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  its 
zation  it  consisted  of  10  members,  of  whom  completion.  Duriuff  this  portion  of  his  life  his 
Johnson,  Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  belong-  mind  was  remarkably  vigorous  and  fruitftd,  and 
ed  to  the  celebrated  ^  Literary  Olub."  Mean-  its  vast  accumulations  were  thrown  off  in  pro- 
while  he  continued  his  contributions  to  the  fiision  and  with  great  facility.  The  **  Rambler, 
periodical  press.  In  1748  Dodsley  brought  out  though  greatly  admired  by  the  most  competent 
nis  '*  Preceptor,"  a  compilation  of  choice  pieces  judges,  was  coldly  received  by  the  public  as  a 
fbr  youDg  persona,  in  which  first  appeared  the  periodical ;  but  when  collected  into  volumes 
**  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe."  it  became  immediately  popular.  Its  last  issue 
To  tills  jear  also  belongs  his  second  and  best  was  a  noble  effort  of  self-possessed  greatnesB^ 
poetical  production,  ^'The  Vanity  of  Human  calmly  reviewing  its  own  accomplished  work 
Widies,"  an  imitation  of  the  lOth  satire  of  Jn-  and  justly  estimating  its  value.  About  tills 
venal.  It  was  printed  by  Dodsley,  and  brought  period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  affair  that 
its  author  15  guineas.  While  yet  residing  at  for  a  time  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
Lichfield  Johnson  had  commenced  a  tragedy,  in  even  some  of  his  best  friends — an  attempt  to 
6  acts,  called  ^*  Irene,"  which  he  finished  during  prove  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  plagiarism 
his  first  two  or  three  years  in  London.  It  had  m  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  One  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
since  then  been  an  nnsnccessftil  suitor  for  a  place  schoolmaster,  pretended  to  have  found  a  large 
on  the  metropolitan  stage,  until  Garrick,  soon  share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's  great  poem 
after  his  accession  to  the  management  of  Dmry  among  the  works  of  the  modem  Latin  poets; 
Lane  theatre,  undertook  to  bring  it  out.    The  his  proofli  of  this  grave  charge  were  embodied 

Slay,  however,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  Johnson  was  induced 
espite  the  remonstrances  of  the  author,  it  was  to  write  a  preface  and  postscript,  thus  by  im- 
necessary  to  make  veiy  considerable  changes,  plication  approving  the  whole  production.  That 
and  to  lop  off  some  of  its  most  elaborate  por-  ne  was  the  dupe  of  the  impudent  Scotchman  is 
tions.  Its  snccess  was  but  partial.  It  was  acted  very  evident,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  certain 
for  9  successive  nights,  before  tolerably  large  and  that  his  own  political  prejudices  had  a  deter- 
highly  respectable  audiences,  and  was  received  mining  inflnence  upon  his  mind.  But  the  whole 
with  a  good  share  of  favor.  The  author*s  profits  affur  was  presently  brought  to  the  light,  and 
amounted  to  £200,  and  the  copyright  brought  the  intended  disgrace  of  the  great  poet  made 
him  another  £100,  making  t(^ther  a  larger  to  recoil  upon  the  libellous  critic  ana  his  abet- 
amount  than  he  had  hitherto  received  on  any  tors.  Lauder's  pretended  quotations  from  tiie 
one  occasion.    The  merits  of  ^' Irene"  have  been  modem  Latin  poets  were  found  to  be  either 
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taken  from  Hogg^s  Latin  venion  olf  "  Paradue  out  of  the  ohaoa  of  the  langaage ;  and  tboogh  it 
Ix»t,''  or  pore  forgeries.    Johnson  was  deeply  has  been  generally  superseded  by  later  oompila- 
chagrined,  aod  at  once  acknowledged  bis  own  tions^  yet  the  fundamental  excellences  of  all 
error,  and  compelled  Lander  to  pnblicly  confess  modem  dictionaries  of  the  Eoglish  language 
his  falsehood.    Thoagh  Johnson  bad  a  strong  have  their  elements  in  that  work,  and  its  author 
dislike  of  Milton^spoutios,  he  still  highly  appro-  mnst  always  stand  the  confessed  founder  of 
ciated  his  genios,  and  of  this  lie  about  this  time  English  lexicography* — ^The  publication  of  the 
gave  a  practical  demonstration.     There  was  dictionary  greatly  enhanced  its  author^s  repnta- 
then  rosidiog  in  Ix>ndon  agranddanghterof  the  tioo,  but  it  brought  no  relief  to  his  finances, 
great  poet,  in  deep  pover^,  for  whose  benefit  His  poverty  pressed  upon  him  as  painfully  as  at 
it  was  arranged  that  the  **Clomus'*of  Milton  any  former  time.    He  was  still  compelled  to 
should  be  produced  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  labor  unremittingly  for  the  means  of  daily  sub- 
Johnson  entered  into  the  arrangement  with  sistence,  and  in  one  case  was  actually  arrested 
characteristic  zeal,  and  wrote  the  prologue  for  for  a  debt  of  £5,  and  escaped  imprisonment  only 
the  occasion,  which  was  spoken  by  Garrick.  through  the  solicited  aid  of  a  friend.    AmoDg 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1752  a  dark  shadow  was  other  writings,  he  published  at  this  time  a  hunge 
thrown  over  Johnson^s  otherwise  brightening  number  of  reviews  in  Newbery^s  **  Literary 
afi^s  by  the  death  of  his  wife.    Notwithstand-  Magaane.**    The  proposal  for  an  edition  of 
ing  the  disparity  of  tlieir  ages,  it  was  evident  Bhiucespeare  made  some  years  before,  but  not 
that  the  passionate  affection  in  which  their  union  prosecuted,  was  renewed  and  a  subscription 
began  had  onlv  on  his  part  changed  into  a  set-  opened,  but  the  work  still  lingered  on  lus  hands 
tied  esteem,  of  which  he  gave  sufficient  proofs  through  9  years.    He  next  engaged  with  the 
while  she  lived,  but  still  more  on  the  occasion  publishers  of  the    ^  Universal   Chronicle,"  a 
of  her  decease.    At  her  bedside  he  was  so  con-  weekly  new^aper,  to  furnish  a  series  of  misoel- 
vulsed  with  grief  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all  self-  laneous  essays,  and  the  numbers  of  the  ^^  Idler," 
control  till  soothed  by  the  exercises  of  religion;  written  by  Johnson,  appeared  in  regular  order 
and  yet  while  she  lay  a  corpse  awaiting  burial  for  two  successive  years,  beginning  in  April, 
he  composed  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  spoken  over  1758.    As  compared  with  the  "  Rambler, '^  the 
her  remains.  His  published  ^'Prayers  and  Med-  **  Idler'*  is  more  sprightly  and  varied,  but  less 
itations''  indicate  the  depth  and  permanence  profound  and  serious;  its  style  is  more  natural 
of  his  sorrow  at  that  event    He  contemplated  and  simple,  but  its  matter  is  less  valuable  in- 
his  departed  wife  as  only  removed  from  his  sen-  trinsically.    Of  its  108  numbers  Johnson  wrote 
sible  observation,  though  probably  not  from  his  all  but  12 ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
presence.  He  therefore  prayed  that,  if  agreeable  cost  him  but  little  more  labor  than  the  manual 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  might  he  favored  with  exercise  of  writing.    In  the  spring  of  1759  he 
her  guardianship,  and  with  intimations  of  her  issued  ^'  Baseelas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,'^  prob- 
presence,  ^^  by  appearances,  impulses,  dreams,  or  ably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  productions, 
in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  the  divine  like  many  other  of  his  works,  this  was  the 
government."    In  1752  Johnson  engaged  with  creature  of  an  immediately  pressing  occasion. 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  publication  of  the  His  mother,  whom  he  had  left  in  her  widow- 
^  Adventurer,"  a  series  of  periodical  essays  on  hood  at  Lichfield  more  than  20  years  before, 
the  plan  of  the  *^  Rambler."    Of  these  140  num-  and  had  never  since  visited,  though  he  had 
bers  appeared,  29  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  shared  witJi  her  his  scanty  income,  died  early 
Johnson.    In  1755  the  dictionary  was  complet-  in  this  year.    Her  death  made  a  new  demand  on 
ed.    Lord  Chesterfield,  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  his  purse,  to  meet  which,  in  the  evenings  of  one 
dedication  from  a  man  who  was  now  acknowl-  week,  he  wrote  the  whole  of  ^  Rasaelas,"  and  sent 
edged  as  one  of  the  first  living  writers,  tried  to  it  to  the  printer  as  it  was  first  written,  receiving 
soothe  Johnson's  wounded  pride  and  obliterate  for  it  £100,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  his  mother's  fhnerfd.    In  its  scene  and  imagery 
had  received  the  ^'  Plan"  by  two  laudatory  let-  the  story  has  an  oriental  diaracter,  but  its 
ters  in  *^The  World,"  shortly  before  the  work  style  and  matter  are  purely  Johnsonian.    The 
was  printed.    But  Johnson's  manly  spirit  re-  vanity  of  life,  as  in  most  of  his  moral  writings, 
jected  these  tardy  advances,  and  he  addressed  is  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and  over  against  this  is 
to  his  noble  patron  such  a  letter  as  only  insnlted  placed  the  divine  providence  and  the  intrinsic 
dignity  in  distress  could  indite  to  supercilious  excellence  and  practical  worth  of  virtue.    Bat 
meanness  infiated  with  vanity.    The  dictionary  if  Johnson's  literary  labors  had  failed  to  provide 
was  accordingly  issued  without  a  dedication,  him  a  competence,  they  had  procured  for  him 
The  original  preface  was  at  once  a  characteris-  a  greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 
tic  and  a  highly  valuable  essay.    It  enumerated  him  a  large  circle  of  admirers.    His  constitu- 
Bome  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work,  tional  indolence  had  however  become  positively 
and  the  methods  the  author  had  used  to  over-  morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idleness  just  as  far 
come  tliem,  and  also  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  as  his  immediate  necessities  would  allow.    He 
his  desolations,  but  oi^lyin  the  spirit  of  indom-  seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past  noon, 
itable  independence.    The  merits  of  Johnson's  and  spent  tiie  rest  of  the  day  in  promiscuous 
dictionary  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  conversations  with  whomsoever  called  upon 
statement  in  this  place.    It  first  brought  order  him;  or  moped  in  morbid  melancholy,  if  left 
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to  hfanseU^  which,  however,  was  not  often  the  present  him  on  Ae  stage  for  the  amnsement 

case.    To  his  guests  he  devoted  a  large  share  of  the  town,  but  abandoned  his  purpose  upon 

of  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  regaling  himself  being  assured  that  Johnson  was  preparing  to 

with  his  favorite  tea,  with  which  he  solaced  chastise   him  if  he  undertook   it. — ^In    1762 

both  his  earlier  and  his  later  hours.    Among  Johnson  received  from  the  kinsf  a  pennon  of 

his  personal  associates,  and  those  who  sought  £800.    He  had  so  often  in  his  own  strong 

him  at  this  period  of  his  history,  were  several  language  stigmatized  the  whole  business  of  giv- 

Eersons  of  distinction,  and  some  whoser  names  lug  and  receiving  pensions  as  the  basest  kind 
ave  come  down  to  the  pesent  time,  as  Rich-  of  bribery  and  espionage,  that  it  seemed  im- 
ardson  the  novelist,  Garrick,  Joshua  Reynolds,  possible  that  he  should  accept  the  royal  boun- 
Warton  of  Oxford  (through  whose  good  of-  ty.  But  it  being  urged  bv  his  friends  that  the 
fioes  he  had  Just  before  received  the  decree  whole  nation  was  his  debtor  for  what  he  had 
of  M.A.,  which  was  first  publicly  recognized  written,  and  especially  for  the  dictionary,  and 
in  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  die-  the  premier  assuring  him  that  no  service  to  the 
tionary),  Baretti,  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  Charles  ministry  would  ever  be  expected  from  his  pen 
Bumey,  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Ferey,  Bennet  in  return  for  the  favor,  he  allowed  his  scruples 
Langton,  and  Topham  Beaucleric  He  was  all  to  be  overcome.  Early  in  1765  the  long  prom- 
this  time  domiciled  at  Gough  souare,  where  he  ised  and  long  delayed  edition  of  Shakespeare 
had  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  years  of  his  made  its  appearance,  enriched  with  an  elaborate 
residence  in  London.  Here,  some  thne  before  preface,  discusmnff  the  genius  and  writings  of 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  he  had  begun  to  gather  the  dramatist,  and  with  a  concise  account  of 
about  him  afkmily  ffroup,  which  was  afterward  each  play,  and  notes  and  commentaries,  both 
much  enlarged,  made  up  of  a  strangely  assorted  original  and  selected,  on  various  passages.  But 
set  of  dependants  and  pensioners  upon  his  char-  the  work  had  been  performed  wholly  as  a  task, 
ity.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  a  blind  lady,  the  and  it  Iras  not  such  as  the  reputation  of  the  ed- 
daaghter  of  a  Welsh  physician ;  *^  Doctor"  Rob-  itor  had  promised.  He  no  doubt  possessed  many 
ert  Levett,  an  odd  little  man  who  practised  med-  valuable  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  yet  he 
icioe  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  often  was  better  adapted  for  original  compositions, 
received  his  fees  in  liquor;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  and  in  this  case  his  powers  were  but  moderately 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  called  into  requisition.  His  own  estimate  of  the 
his  benevolence  than  the  service  which  tiiat  work  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  others, 
lady ^8  father.  Dr.  8winfen,  had  rendered  to  He  had  now  fiilly  attained  the  height  of  his  am- 
Johnson  in  a  professional  capacity  in  his  youth ;  bition  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  His 
and  Francis  Barber,  his  negro  servant,  were  claim  to  the  first  place  among  his  peers  was 
among  the  inmates  of  his  housc^^ohnson  had  cheerfully  conceded  to  him  with  almost  abso- 
an  implicit  beliefin  the  supernatural  and  invis-  lute  unanimity.  The  university  of  Oxford, 
ibie  world.  He  held  the  Christian  faith  with  sim-  from  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  degree  of 
plicity,  and  accepted  the  Bible  as  divine  truth.  M.A.  when  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  him. 
The  beat  balanced  minds  often  find  it  difficult  but  which  gave  it  unasked  when  he  was  able  to 
to  define  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  do  without  it,  now  accorded  a  tardy  recogni- 
rational  belief  and  superstition,  and  Johnson  tion  of  his  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  di- 
made  no  attempts  at  it.  He  practically  adopted  ploma  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  received 
the  maxim  of  certain  ohurcn  fathers,  that  it  is  the  same  honor  10  years  earlier  from  Dublin 
safer  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little.  He  university;  but  after  returning  thanks  for  the 
believeJ  in  the  existence  of  disembodied  spirits,  honor,  he  declined  to  wear  it,  and  would  not 
and  that  they  might  be  manifested  to  our  cog-  consent  to  be  called  doctor  till  his  own  Oxford 
nizance,  and  so  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  evi-  had  given  him  the  title. — ^About  this  time  John- 
deuce  going  to  confirm  such  apparitions.  A  son  was  introduced  by  Arthur  Murphy  to  Mr. 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1768,  which  ex-  Thrale,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Sonthwark.  Mr. 
posed  Johnson  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Thrale  was  a  man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of 
Oertain  strange  phenomena  in  the  fbnti  of  sound  Judgment,  and  great  force  of  character, 
^  rappings"  about  the  bed  of  a  voung  girl,  in  a  and  his  wtfe,  whose  name  has  become  intamate- 
house  in  Cock  lane,  Clerkenwell,  caused  a  con-  ly  connected  with  Johnson^s  history,  was  also 
siderable  excitement,  and  tlie  rector  of  the  par-  a  person  of  some  learning  and  of  almost  un- 
iflb,  wiih  ^*  a  number  of  gentlemen  eminent  for  bounded  vivacity,  flippant,  versatile,  and  addict- 
rank  and  character,*^  of  whom  Johnson  was  one,  ed  to  hero  worship.  The  parties  were  mutually 
attempted  to  solve  the  mystery.  Their  exam-  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  acquaintance 
inations  satisfied  them  that  the  whole  was  a  thus  begun  soon  grew  into  friendship.  Johnson 
cheat  and  impostnre,  and  Johnson  afterward  dined  with  his  new  friends  weekly  during  sev- 
wrote  out  a  statement  of  it  for  the  '*  Gentle-  eral  succeeding  months,  when,  having  suffered 
man's  Magazine."  But  the  affair  was  seized  somewhat  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  was 
upon  by  Johnson's  enemies,  as  exposing  a  vul-  removed  in  1766  to  their  residence,  and  had 
nerable  point  for  their  attacks.  Churchill,  in  apartments  assigned  him  in  their  house  at 
his  poem,  **The  Ghost"  depicted  Johnson  in  6outhwark,  and  also  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 
such  broad  caricature  that  it  was  at  once  i^o-  Mr.  Thrale  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
ognized;  and  Foote  the  comedian  proposed  to  Sonthwark,  and  as  hb  political  creed  was  neariy 
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allied  to  that  of  his  gnest,  Johnson  became  in-  tempt,  he  has  doubtless  permanently  damaged 
terested  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  there  the  reputation  of  his  snbject  by  presenting  his 
was  at  one  time  a  purpose  to  bring  him  into  foibles  in  caricature. — ^The  founding  of  the  ^^  Lit- 
parliament;  the  measure  had  his  hearty  con-  eraiy  Club," an  institution  intimately  associated 
currence,  but  the  government,  fearing  that  he  with  the  name  of  Johnson,  belonged  to  this  pe- 
would  not  prove  sufficiently  facile,  did  not  en-  riod.  Beynolds  took  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
courage  it,  and  so  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  so  was  called  their  Romnlus;  but  Johnson 
He  accompanied  his  friends  on  their  annual  ex-  was  the  Nestor,  the  Aj^x,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cursions,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  sense  the  Thersites  of  the  host.  Among  the  on- 
with  them,  and  also  making  a  visit  of  several  ginal  9  members  were  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lang- 
weeks  at  Paris.  His  connection  with  this  fam-  ton,  Beauclerk,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke.  Gold* 
ily  not  only  brought  him  innumerable  comforts  smith  had  a  few  years  before  become  somewhat 
and  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  must  other-  intimate  with  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
wise  have  been  deprived,  but  it  also  afforded  esteemed  as  a  writer,  and  cherished  as  an  asso- 
him  a  retreat  from  his  own  strangely  assorted  date.  Burke,  too,  had  not  long  before  made 
household,  where  strifes  and  complaints  were  Johnson^s  acquaintance,  while  living  as  a  lit- 
loud  and  iVequent.  It  continued  till  itwas  vir-  erary  adventurer  among  the  booksellers;  and 
tually  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  though  the  two  were  widely  removed  froza 
left  no  son,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  each  other  by  diversity  of  age,  and  still  more  by- 
widow  to  bignor  Piozzi,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  their  opinions,  yet  Johnson  highly  appreciated 
of  her  numerous  friends. — ^A  few  years  previ-  his  young  friend's  genius,  and  from  scaroel j 
ous  to  his  connection  with  the  Thrales,  John-  any  other  was  he  so  tolerant  of  opposlUon. 
son  had  formed  another  association,  by  which  During  its  earlier  years  the  dub  hdd  weekly 
his  future  renown  was  to  be  very  largely  af-  meetings  for  conversation,  which  contributed 
fected.  In  1768  James  Boswell,  tiien  a  young  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  balance  of  John* 
man  of  22  or  28,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  judge  in  son's  strangely  affected  mind.  New  members 
the  court  of  session,  visited  London,  inflamed  were  admitted  with  great  caution,  and  for  sev- 
with  a  romantic  passion  to  make  the  acquaint-  eral  years  the  whole  number  did  not  exceed  12. 
ance  of  its  great  men ;  and  by  diligent  efforts  In  1778  it  had  grown  to  26,  and  two  years  later 
he  at  length  obtained  an  introduction  to  John-  to  85,  when  40  was  fixed  as  its  complement, 
son.  Boswell  had  but  little  that  adapted  him  to  The  club  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  become 
command  even  ordinary  respect.  He  was  loose  rather  a  learned  than  a  convivial  society, 
in  his  manner  of  living,  and  still  more  so  in  his  Johnson's  indolent  and  purposeless  mode  of  life 
conversation ;  conceited,  meddling,  and  inquisi-  proved  highly  imfavorable  to  his  spirits.  Hb 
tive ;  a  sycophantic  worshipper  of  greatness,  *^  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  since  his 
real  or  imaginary,  yet  strongly  endowed  with  decease,  indicate  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind, 
an  insight  into  character,  and  a  reverential  He  was  accustomed  to  write  bitter  things  against 
appreciation  of  qualities  the  furthest  possible  himself  in  his  penitential  moments,  and  especial- 
removed  from  his  own.  Johnson,  aosurdly  ly  during  Lent,  which  he  observed  somewhat 
enough,  fancied  this  madcap  lion-hunting  young  exactly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament, 
Scot  on  first  acquaintance,  and  of  course  Bos-  which  he  usually  received  on  Easter  Sunday, 
well  at  once  fastened  himself  upon  his  venera-  Sometimes  his  melancholy  assumed  the  form  of 
ble  friend.  They  were  together  almost  daily  a  diseased  condition,  and  verged  almost  on  in- 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  till  BosweU  sanity ;  and  again  he  would  pass  suddenly  to  the 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  rambling  in  opposite  extreme,  and  give  way  to  the  most  ez- 
the  parks,  supping  together  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  travagant  bursts  of  hilarity.  His  ordinary  man- 
Johnson's  principal  resort,  or  wandering  the  ners,  especially  in  his  later  years,  were  strangely 
streets  till  after  midnight.  Johnson  was  glad  eccentric.  He  talked  much  to  himself,  mutter- 
to  have  somebody  as  idle  as  himself  to  listen  to  ing  in  a  vocal  but  generally  inaudible  undertone, 
him,  and  to  submit  to  his  exactions ;  and  Bo9-  He  was.  never  still,  but  sat  with  head  inclined 
well  was  quite  ready  to  purchase  the  favor  of  over  the  right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying 
the  company  of  a  great  man  at  almost  any  baekwanl  and  forward,  and  his  hand  keeping 
price.  From  that  time  to,  the  death  of  his  great  up  a  corresponding  motion  upon  his  knee.  At 
friend,  Boswell  lived  in  Johnson's  shadow,  times  he  would  make  a  kind  of  clucking  sounds 
Whenever  it  was  possible  he  was  with  him,  fol-  and  again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  sUll  more 
lowing  him  wherever  he  went,  noting  his  words,  frequently  a  humming  noise,  accompanied  with 
describing  his  manners,  and  detailing  the  most  a  vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often 
trivial  occurrences ;  all  of  which  were  after-  violent  and  discourteous  Id  manner,  an4  he 
ward  embodied  in  his  *^  Life  of  Johnson,"  at  delighted  in  contradictions.  These  were  the 
once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  biographies.  It  troublesome  remains  of  his  early  mental  dis- 
is  by  BoswelPs  biography  much  more  than  by  orders,  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends 
the  dictionary  or  the  "Rambler,"  or  even  they  were  understood  and  reckoned  harmless, 
by  "Rasselas"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human  During  the  years  from  1770  to  1775  he  pro- 
Wishes,"  that  Johnson  is  known  to  the  present  duced  several  rather  important  political  pam- 
generation ;  and  while  the  biographer  has  im-  phlets,  id]  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and 
mortalized  his  own  name  as  a  proverb  of  con-  designed  to  meet  some  immediate  necessity..  In 
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1770,  at  the  tame  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  men^  upon 
afhir  of  John  Wilkes,  Johnson  wrote  the  ^'  False  thee/'    A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his 
Alarm,'^  defending  the  action  of  the  hoase  of  own  hoase.    In  1782  Levett  died,  and  a  year 
commons  in  vacating  Mr.  Wilkes's  seat ;  bat  he  later  Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.    Some  time 
fidled  to  satisfy  the  nation,  or  permanently  to  before  the  last  event  he  had  suffered  from  a 
sustain  the  position  assumed  by  the  dominant  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  from  which 
party.    In  1771  he  published  *'  Thoughts  on  the  however  he  soon  recovered.    £i  the  latter  part 
l^alkland  Islands,"  to  dissuade  the  nation  from  of  the  same  summer  he  once  more  visited  his 
going  to  war  with  Spain  for  that  remote  and  native  town ;  but  as  winter  drew  on  he  was 
valueless  possession.    Just  before  the  general  again  brought  down,  and  his  whole  system  be- 
election  or  1774  he  published  the  "  Patriot,"  to  came  swollen  with  dropsy.    By  the  assiduity 
persuade  the  electors  that  those  who  opposed  of  his  friends,  and  skilful  medical  treatment,  he 
the  ruling  administration  were  not  true  to  their  so  far  recovered  that  during  the  next  summer 
country,  and  therefore  should  not  be  intrusted  he  visited  Derbyshire  and  was  again  at  Lichfield, 
with  power.    Last  of  all.  in  1775,  he  published  Late  in  the  following  autumn  he  grew  worse. 
*' Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  in  opposition  to  the  To  physical  suffering  he  was  comparatively  in- 
remonstrance  of  the  American  congress  against  different,  and  when  near  his  end  he  eamestiy 
the  action  of  the  government  in  taxing  the  col-  entreated  his  attendants  to  spare  no  efforts, 
onies  without  their  consent.  He  fully  sustained  however  painful,  to  prolong  his  life.    He  an- 
the  ministiy  in  all  their  measures  against  the  ticipated  death  with  an  awful  horror,  and  with 
colonies,  and  predicted  the  speedy  subjection  of  most  piteous  meanings  and  tears  he  prayed  for 
America  to  uie  power  of  the  mother  country,  mercy :  but  as  his  last  hour  approached  his 
In  these  several  tracts  Johnson  uttered  the  same  foreboaings  at  length  save  place  to  humble  con<» 
political  sentiments  that  he  had  uniformly  pro-  fidenoe  in  the  divine  clemency. — ^Few  names  are 
fessed  through  his  whole  life ;  for  from  the  first  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
he  was  a  high  tory,  and  as  he  wrote  only  his  ature  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  he 
own  opinions^  so  he  did  it  without  solicitation  adorned  almost  every  department,     lliough 
or  reward  fh>m  the  government.    In  1778  he  scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his  pro- 
made  a  tour  to  the  highlands  of  Scotiand  and  ductions  in  that  department  sufficiently  vindi- 
the  Hebrides,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  cate  his  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
persuaaon  of  Boswell,  who  became  his  fellow  judicious  critics  have  b^ieved  that  with  equal 
traveller,  and  afterward  the  chronicler  of  the  devotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  would  have 
Journey,  of  which  an  account  was  also  written  rivalled  Pope  or  Dryden.    As  an  essayist  he 
by  Johnson.    He  had  always  entertained  an  un«  is  ranked  with  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he 
reasoning  prejudice  against  everything  Scotch,  imitated  only  as  to  the  form  of  his  pieces,  im* 
and  seemed  now  to  go  out  to  explore  what  he  pressing  whatever  he  thus  wrote  witii  his  own 
had   already  condemned.    The  next  year  he  mdividuallty.    He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va- 
made  a  tour  in  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  riety,  and  especially  their  genial  good  humor,  but 
Wbile  in  Scotland  Johnson  made  inquiries  re-  surpassed  them  in  depth  of  reflection  and  nerv- 
flpecting  the  original  manuscripts  from  which  ous  energy  of  style.    He  especially  excelled  in 
Mr.  Macpherson  pretended  to  nave  translated  biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numerous 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  came  away  confirm-  sketches  of  ];)ersonal  histories  and  mental  por- 
ed in  the  conviction  that  a  large  share  of  that  traitures  are  some  that  may  be  studied  as  models 
work  wafl  a  forgeiy,  and  the  rest  of  compara-  of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  Idsjudgment  was  dear 
tively  modem  origin.    His  avowal  of  this  con-  and  discriminating,  and  such  was  his  independ- 
viction  after  his  return  raised  a  great  noise  ence  that  he  often  condemned  the  popular  favor- 
among  the  admirers  of  that  production,  and  ites  of  the  day,  and  in  most  cases  posterity  has 
led  to  a  violent  controversy  between  himself  confirmed  his  decisions.    His  fictions  are  chiefiy 
and  the  professed  translator,  which  scarcely  moral  allegories;  for  sofally  was  he  intent  on 
stopped  short  of  a  physica>  encounter.    His  last  inculcating  the  practical  lesson  of  life,  that  it 
conaiderable  literary  work,  the  ^^  Lives  of  the  was  constantiy  before  him,  and  gave  form  and 
Engliflih  Poets,"  in  4  volumes,  appeared  from  coloring  to  his  purely  imag^ative  productions. 
1779  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over  70  — ^The  only  complete  edition  of  Johnson's  works 
years  old — a  series  undertaken  at  the  request  is  in  11  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1825).    There  is  an 
of  the  booksellers,  and  performed  dilatorily  editionby  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  a  life  f  16  vols, 
and  by  irregular  impulses.    In  some  respects  8vo.,  London,  1787-'9),  and  a  good  collection, 
this  was  one  of  the  best  written  of  all  his  works,  comprising  nearly  all  his  writings  except  the  par- 
dmple  in  its  style^  genial  and  appreciative  in  liamentary  debates,  with  a  life  by  Arthur  Mur- 
its  spirit,  and  full  of  interesting  statements  and  phy,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (London  and  New  Tork^. 
valuable  criticisms.— About  the  date  of  the  close  JOHNSON,  Waltsb  Rooebs,  an  American 
of  that  work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be  physicist,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1794, 
busy  with  those  about  him.    Mr.  Thrale  died  died  in  Washington,  D.O..  April  26, 1852.  Heac- 
in  1781,  of  which  event  he  wrote:  "I  looked  quired  means  to  fit  himself  for  college  by  teach* 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  fiEU)e,  that  for  15  ing  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  at 
years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  Harvard  in  1819.   He  was  principal  of  the  Fra- 
respect  and  benignity.    Farewelll    May  Qod  jQiogbam  academy  for  a  year,  devoting  his  leisure 
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to  the  stady  of  law  and  bellas-lettreL  and  then  brooght  to  that  dty.  For  the  next  8  yean  bo' 
took  charge  of  a  small  clamicud  sohool  at  Salem,  was  engaged  in  preparing  and  adapting  to  Amer* 
Mass.,  intended  to  prepare  gentlemen's  sons  Scan  wants  seyeral  of  the  works  of  the  Grennaii 
for  bosineas.  In  1821  he  became  principal  of  physicists  Knapp,  Mtdler,  and  Wiesbach.  Ho 
the  academy  at  Germantown,  Penn.  For  5  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
years,  daring  wliich  the  academy  constantly  in-  association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its  snbseqnait 
oreased  in  repatation  and  prosperity,  his  vaca-  reorganization  as  the  American  association  for 
tions  and  most  of  bis  leisure  hoars  were  devoted  the  advancement  of  science,  was  its  first  seore- 
to  travelling  through  the  state,  gathering  facts  tary.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Washington,  and 
and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pop-  in  1851  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  connected 
nliu*  education,  securing  Uie  co6peration  of  the  with  the  London  world's  fair, 
most  prominent  men  m  the  state  in  the  com-  JOHNSON,  Sib  Wiluax,  baroneit,  snperin* 
mon  school  cause,  and  publishing  several  essays  tendent-general  of  Indian  affiurs  in  North  Amer> 
qn  the  subject.  In  1826  the  Franklin  institute  ica  before  the  American  revolution,  colonel  of 
determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Phila-  the  Six  NationS)  and  a  m^jor-general  in  the 
delphia,  with  the  special  purpose  of  affording  British  service^  bom  in  Smithtown,  co.  of 
the  industrial  classes  cheap  instruction  in  sci-  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1715,  died  at  his  residenoo 
enoee  and  arts,  and  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  near  Johnstown^ryon  (now  Fulton)  co.,  N.  T., 
draw  up  a  system  of  instruction  for  them,  and  Julv  11, 1774.  J9e  was  a  younger  son  of  Chris- 
take  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  natural  philos-  topher  Johnson,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good 
ophy  in  the  school.  He  accepted  the  tnvita-  fiimily.  Educated  with  a  view  to  a  mercantile 
tion,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  added  life,  his  career  was  entirely  chanj^ed  by  the  re- 
to  his  instructions  in  the  school  a  public  course  fusal  of  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  marry  a 
of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  philosophy,  under  lady  wiUi  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  His 
the  direction  of  the  institute,  which  were  largely  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  had  married 
attended  by  both  sexes.  His  efforts  in  behalf  a  daughter  of  £tienne  De  Lancey  of  New  York, 
of  common  schools  were  also  continued,  and  in  and  received  with  her  a  laige  landed  estate  in 
1884  he  saw  them  crowned  with  success.  About  that  colony,  which  he  increased  by  purchase^ 
1836  the  high  school  was  superseded  by  a  gen-  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  then  a  per- 
oral sohool  system,  but  Mr.  Johnson's  course  of  feet  wilderness.  Sir  Peter  offered  his  nephew 
lectures  was  continued.  In  the  mean  time  he  the  management  of  his  entire  property  in  New 
had  been  engaged  in  scientific  researches  on  York,  if  he  would  undertake  its  improvement 
the  strengUi  of  materials  and  the  best  con-  and  settlement.  Johnson  accepted  the  offer,  and 
struotion  of  steam  boilers,  on  steam,  heat,  elec-  in  1738  establbhed  himself  upon  a  tract  of  land 
trioity,  magnetism,  &c.  His  investigation  on  the  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  about  24  miles 
greater  strength  of  iron  after  powerful  tension  from  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Peter  had  called 
at  an  increased  temperature,  was  begun  at  the  Warrensburgh.  In  addition  to  the  settling  and 
order  of  the  IT.  S.  government,  hot  never  com-  ipaproving  of  the  country,  he  embarked  in  trade 
pleted.  In  1836  he  commenced  a  series  of  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
geological  investigations,  with  special  reference  perfect  honesty  and  justice.  He  would  never 
to  the  coal  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Peon-  deal  with  them  when  they  were  under  the  in- 
aylvania.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  take  fiuence  of  liquor,  nor  yield  to  them  any  thing 
charge  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  elec-  when  he  had  once  refased.  This  course,  added 
triclty,  and  astronomy  in  the  U.  S.  exploring  to  his  easy  but  dignified  and  afihble  manner,  and 
expeoition,  and  resigned  his  professorship  to  the  intimacy  which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by 
prepare  for  these  duties;  but  the  subsequent  accommodating  himself  to  their  manners,  and 
changes  and  reduction  of  the  original  plan  led  sometimes  even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  it.  He  their  entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an 
pursued  his  investigations  meantime  in  geol-  influence  over  them  greater  than  was  ever  pos- 
ogy*  And  in  1839  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  sessed  by  any  other  white  man.  He  became  a 
<memistry  and  physics  in  the  medical  department  master  of  their  language,  speakine  many  of  their 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  retain-  dialects  as  perfectly  as  they  did  wemselves,  and 
eid  this  professorship  4  years,  when  he  resigned  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  peculiar 
it  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  investigations,  no-  habits,  beli^  and  customs.  He  was  adopted  by 
4er  the  authority  of  congress,  into  the  character  the  Mohawks  as  one  of  their  own  tribe,  chosen 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  and  their  abso-  a  sachem,  and  named  Wariaghejaghe,  or  War- 
lute  and  relative  values  for  generating  steam  raghiaghy,  ^  he  who  has  charge  of  flairs."  Tlie 
and  heat,  and  producing  illuminating  gas.  His  mismanagement  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1844.  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  province  had  been  com- 
He  subsequently  made  scientific  researches  on  mitted,  and  who  were  always  citizens  and  trad- 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  depart-  ers  of  Albany,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
ment,  such  as  floating  docks,  steamboat  explo-  commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war 
•iona,  the  corrosion  of  sheathing  copper,  &o. ;  in  1748,  and  the  appointment  of  Johnson  as 
and  in  1845,  under  appointment  of  the  city  sole  superintendent  of  the  Indians ;  and  though 
anthorities  of  Boston,  he  examined  the  sources  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  the  IVench 
from  which  a  supply  of  pure  water  might  be  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  preserved  the 
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entire  western  frontier  of  the  colony  tram  in«  maud  in  chief.    With  npward  of  1,(K)0  Indian 
iary  until  tiie  condosion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  allies  he  continned  the  siege  with  great  vigor, 
Gbapelle  in  1748.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  cat  to  pieces  the  French  army  sent  to  its  re- 
ft member  of  the  provincial  oonncil.    The  revi-  lief  after  a  sangninary  combat,  and  then  snm- 
val  of  the  Albany  board  of  commissioners  in  moned  the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  die- 
1758,  after  his  resignation  of  his  office  at  the  cretion.     He  led  the  same  Indian  aUies  the 
condnsion  of  the  war,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  following  year  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  and  the  council  Amherst,  and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of 
and  assembly  urged  Col.  Johnson  to  effect  a  Montreal  and  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the* 
reconciliation.     The  governor  having  granted  British  arms  in  1760.    The  war  was  now  at  an 
him  a  new  commission,  July  5, 1758,  he  pro-  end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  for 
ceeded  to  Onondaga,  held  a  council,  and  sue-  his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 
ceeded  in  settling  the  difficulty,  but  declined  north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  ^  Einga- 
having  any  thing  further  to  do  with  Indian  af-  land,"  or  the  "  Royal  Grant"    In  1764,  tne 
ftirs.    He  lived  at  this  period  at  Fort  Johnson^,  country  being  at  peace,  and  the  Indians  per^ 
a  large  stone  dwelUng  which  he  had  erectea  fectly  contented.  Sir  William  erected  Johnson 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  di-  hall,  the  large  wooden  edifice  still  standing  near 
rectly  opposite  to  Warrensburgh,  and  which  he  the  village  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 
bad  fortified  in  1743  at  the  commencement  of  Fort  Johnson.    The  laying  out  of  the  village  of 
the  old  French  war.    It  is  now  (1860)  standing  Johnstown,  and  the  building  of  stores,  an  inn, 
in  good  preservation,  about  three  miles  west  of  a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal  church,  soon 
the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.    In  1764  he  followed.    Numerous  settlers  were  brought  in, 
attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  the  surrounding  country  was  improved,  and  in 
the  celebrated  congress  of  Albany,  and  also  the  three  years  Johnstown  hecame  a  thriving  vil* 
great  council  held  with  the  Indians  on  that  oo-  lage,  and  in  1772  the  shire  town  of  Tryon  co. 
casion,  at  which  they  strongly  urged  his  reap-  He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  agriculture, 
pointment  as  their  superintendent     At  the  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  sheep  and 
council  of  Alexandria,  April  14,  1755,  he  was  blood  horses  into  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk.    He 
sent  for  by  Braddock  and  commissioned  by  him  lived  in  the  style  of  an  old  English  baron  of  for- 
"  sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  mer  days,  and  exercised  the  most  unbounded 
United  Nations,  their  allies  and  dependants."  hospitality.   He  married  Catharine  Wisenbnrgh, 
He  was  also,  pursuant  to  the  determination  of  a  German  girl,  about  1740.  who  died  young, 
that  council,  created  a  major-general,  and  com-  leaving  him  a  widower  witn  three  children,  a 
mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  des-  son,  John,  knighted  in  1765,  and  two  daughters, 
tined  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  who  married  respectively  Col.  Clans  and  Coll 
At  the  head  of  those  forces,  in  Sept  1755,  Guy  Johnson.    Sir  William  never  married  asain. 
he  defeated  Baron  Dieskan  at  Lake  George,  He  had  for  some  years  many  mistresses,  both 
and  destroyed  his  army.    Johnson  was  wound-  Indian  and  white ;  and  one  of  his  earlier  ones, 
ed  in  the  hip,  but  remained  on  the  field  of  also  a  German,  has  been  the  probable  cause« 
battle.     This  victory  not  only  saved  the  colony  fcom  having  been  confounded  with  his  wife,  of 
firom  the  ravages  of  the  French,  but  prevented  the  erroneous  statement  that  none  of  his  chll- 
th^r  making  any  attack  upon  Oswego,  and  went  dren  were  legitimate.    He  finally  selected  from 
tkr  to  counteract  Braddock^s  disastrous  defeat'  among  the  Mohawks  Mary,  or  as  she  is  generi^ly 
on  the  Monongahela  in  the  preceding  Jaly.  Gen.  called  ^*  Molly*'  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendane- 
Johnson  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  ga  or  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem, 
his  victory,  was  voted  £5,000,  and  on  Nov.  27,  whom  he  took  to  his  house  and  with  whom  he 
1755,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  lived  happily  till  his  death.    They  were  never 
It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sacrement  a  legally  married,  though  such  a  statement  has 
few  days  before  this  battle,  that  he  gave  to  it  been  made.    He  had  8  children  by  her,  whom 
the  name  of  Lake  George,  **not  only  in  honor  he  provided  for  by  his  will,  in  which  he  calls 
of  his  mijesty,  but  to  ftttert  his  undoubted  do-  them  his  natural  children,  and  he  also  provided 
minion  here.*^    In  March,  1756,  he  received  for  their  mother  by  the  same  instrument    He 
from  George  II.  a  commission  as  *^  colonel,  died  suddenly  after  making  a  long  speech  at  an 
ngent^  and  sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  or  Indian  council  at  Johnson  hall.    His  death  has 
the  Six  Nations,  and  other  northern  Indians,'*  been  ascribed  to  poison,  administered  by  his 
with  a  salary  of  £600,  paid  by  the  mother  coun-  own  hand,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  take 
try.    He  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  part  either  against  the  colonies  or  against  the 
In  1756  and  1757  he  was  engaged  with  his  In-  king.    But  his  health  had  been  failing  for  sev- 
dians  in  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  British  eral  years,  and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
commanders  to  relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  Wil-  and  tiie  official  documents  connected  with  the 
liam  Henry;   and  in  1758  was  present  with  event,  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  "  Colo- 
Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga.  nial  History  of  !New  York,"  leave  no  doubt  that 
Gen.  Prideaux  led  the  expedition  against  Fort  it  was  owmg  to  natural  causes  entirely. — Sib 
Niagara  in  1759.    Sir  William  Johnson  was  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1742,  died 
second  in  command,  and  upon  the  death  of  Pri-  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  4,  1880.     He  suo- 
deaux,  before  that  fort,  succeeded  to  the  com-  ceeded  to  his  iather^s  title  in  1774^  and  was  at 
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the  same  time' appointed  a  m^or-general  in  the  as  Bennett,  at  one  time  governor  of  Sontk 
British  service.  In  the  revdationaiy  war  he  Carolina.— Joseph,  brother  of  the  preceding,  aa 
remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  nsed  his  in-  American  physician,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
fluence  with  the  Indians  to  inflict  frequent  in-  ters,  bom  in  Charleston,  B.  0.,  Jane  15, 1776. 
faries  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  After  the  snrrender  of  Charleston  to  the  Brit- 
York,  in  retaliation  for  the  sequestration  of  his  ish  in  1780,  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  mother, 
large  estates  in  the  Mohawk  yalley.  He  was  who  with  many  other  non-combatant  Carolin- 
goyemor  of  ITpper  Canada  for  several  years  ians  took  refage  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
subseqaent  to  1796.  was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  who 
JOHNSON,  WiixiAH,  an  associate  Judge  of  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  born  in  consigned  to  a  prison  ship  and  finally  transfer- 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1771,  died  in  New  red  to  St  Auffustine.  Joseph  returned  with  hia 
Tork,  Auff.  4^  1884.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  family  after  the  dose  of  the  war  to  Charleston, 
and  prominent  in  the  movements  of  the  revo-  where  he  received  his  education.  In  17^  he 
Intion  in  his  native  state.  The  family,  of  Eng-  be^  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Elisha 
lish  descent,  had  adopted  the  name  of  Jansen  Pomsett,  and  subsequently  attended  the  lectures 
Instead  of  Johnson  in  Holland,  and  continued  intheuniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  applying  him- 
to  bear  it  for  a  time  in  the  new  world.  He  was  self  especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  He 
educated  at  Princeton  college,  under  the  presi-  was  graduated  there  in  1797,  defending  an  ex- 
dency  of  Dr.  WiUierspoon,  and  was  graduated  perimental  thesis  on  carbonic  acid  sas.  He 
in  1790  with  the  highest  honor.  Returning  to  immediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Charleston,  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  Charleston  in  connection  with  Dr.  Poinsett.  In 
guidance  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  was  admitted  to  1818  he  retired  from  his  profession  in  order  to 
the  bar  in  1792,  and  soon  became  distinguished  take  charge  of.  the  branch  bank  of  the  United 
}n  his  profession.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to  States  at  Charleston,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  twice  reelected,  president,  and  retained  that  office  till  the  dis- 
being  during  his  last  term  speaker  of  the  house,  continuance  of  the  bank  in  1835.  During  this 
It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  that  the  office  of  period  he  was  prominent  also  as  a  citizen  and 
comptroller-general  was  instituted.  He  inves-  man  of  letters,  eagerly  devoting  himself  to  pub* 
tigated  the  irregular  and  arbitrary  proceedings  lie  services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  edu- 
01  the  county  courts,  and  when  they  were  su-  cation,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
perseded  by  the  present  circuit  courts  he  was  political  struggles.  For  manv  years  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  new  establish*  commissioner  of  the  public  schools ;  has  been 
ment.  When  Jefferson  was  elevated  to  the  president  of  the  apprentices'  library  associa- 
presidency,  Johnson  was  made  one  of  the  judges  tionfrom  its  establishment  in  1886;  and  has 
of  the  federal  courts  with  the  local  jurisdiction  been  for  more  than  60  years  a  member  of  the 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Coming  into  South  Carolinian  society,  and  for  20  years  its 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  revolutionary  presiding  officer.  He  was  elected  a  member 
general  Nathanael  Greene,  he  prepared  at  the  of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carcdina  in 
request  of  the  famUy  an  elaborate  work  entitled  1797,  and  its  president  in  1807 ;  and  he  was  one 
"  SKetches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence,''  of  the  most  efficient  collaborators  of  the  liter- 
^.  (2  vols.  4to.,  Charleston,  1822).  The  work  ary  and  philosophical  society.  In  these  several 
included  a  preliminary  survey  of  tJie  causes  of  causes  he  has  published  numerous  essays,  trea- 
the  revolution  and  the  state  of  parties,  andespe-  tises,  and  orations.  For  a  long  ]>eriod  he  was 
cially  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  re-  mayor  of  Charleston,  serving  without  fee  or 
view  of  the  proprietary  and  colonial  history  of  salary.  He  was  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
South  Carolina,  displaying  not  only  thorough  union  party  in  the  nulUflcation  controversy, 
historical  research,  but  a  keen  and  sagacious  His  most  important  and  best  known  publica- 
critical  judgment  HLs  numerous  episodical  dis-  tion  is  entitled  "  Traditions  and  Reminiscences 
quisitions,  however,  render  the  task  of  follow-  of  the  Revolution"  (Charleston,  18511  in  which 
mg  the  events  of  the  biography  tedious  and  la-  he  gives,  in  an  easy,  unpretending  style,  his  own 
borious.  A  certiun  national  or  federal  bias  also,  recollections  and  accumulations  concerning  the 
a  proclivity  toward  a  decided  centralism,  was  revolutionary  actors,  chiefly  in  the  South, 
thought  to  lead  him  occasionally  to  ignore  the  JOHNSON,  William  Bulxjsn,  D  J).,  an 
rights  of  the  states;  yet  he  was  always  a  con-  American  clergyman,  bom  on  John's  island, 
sistent  member  of  what  was  called  the  repub-  near  Charleston,  S.  C^  June  18, 1782.  On  leav* 
lican  party.  His  position  as  a  judicial  omcer  ing  school  he  studied  law.  In  1804  he  joined 
of  the  United  States  operated  to  prevent  his  the  Beaufort  Baptist  church,  was  ordained  in 
participation  in  the  controversy  between  South  Jan.  1806,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Eutaw 
Carolina  and  the  federid  government  (1830~'32),  Baptist  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  its  issues  and  greatlv  In  1809  he  settled  in  Columbia,  where  he  built 
excited  in  its  progress,  and  forbore  on^  with  a  house  of  worship  and  organized  a  church, 
great  effort  from  engaging  in  the  discussion*  He  held  for  a  few  years  a  pastoral  charge  in 
He  submitted  to  a  surcic^  operation  in  New  Savannah,  Ga. ;  but  a  change  of  health  induced 
York,  under  which  he  died.  He  was  married  his  return  to  Columbia  in  1816.  In  1822  he 
early  in  life  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thorn*  took  charge  of  the  female  academy  at  Green- 
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vine,  8.  0^  and/ after  remaining  there  8  or  9.  of  Ifonterej  received  the  thanks  of  his  corn- 
years,  redded  about  20  years  at  Edgefield,  8. 0.,  mander.  In  Oct.  1849,  he  was  appointed  pay- 
in  ministerial  labor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  master  by  President  Taylor,  with  the  rank  of 
teaoMng  a  female  high  school.  He  subsequently  mi^jor ;  and  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  con- 
spent  a  few  years  in  Anderson,  8.  O.,  where  a  gress  authorizing  the  raising  of  additional  regi- 
flourishittgfemale  university  is  named  in  honor  ments  in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  him.  He  has  again  fixed  his  abode  at  Green-  of  the  2d  cavalry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1857  he 
ville,  preaching  occasionally,  and  still  cherishing  received  the  command  of  the  U.  8.  forces  sent 
an  active  interest  in  educational  and  religious  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into  obedience  to  the 
enterprises.  Elis  industrious  and  systematic  federal  authority,  and  conducted  the  expedition 
habits  and  a  good  constitution  have  preserved  in  safety  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  spring 
the  brightness  of  his  faculties  at  the  age  of  78.  of  the  succeeding  year.  He  has  since  then  com- 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  manded  the  military  district  of  Utah,  and  has 
Brown  university  in  1888.  His  publications  received  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
consist  <^  a  few  sermons,  circulars,  addresses  JOHNSTON,  Alexakdeb  &cith,  a  Scottidi 
of  the  Baptist  state  convention  of  South  Oaro-  geographer^m  in  Eirkhill,  Mid-Lothian,  Dec 
lina,  a  senes  of  articles  on  justification,  a  small  28, 1804.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
work  on  liie  ^  Development  of  the  Gospel  of  then  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  soon  mani- 
Jeeus  Christ  through  the  Government  and  Order  fested  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  ffeography. 
of  the  Churehes,"  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  That  he  mieht  be  able  to  consult  t£e  hignest 
^  Southern  Baptist,"  in  which  the  same  subject  geographiciu  authorities  in  the  orinnal,  he  made 
is  more  fully  treated.  He  wrote  in  1886  in  fa-  himself  master  of  the  French,  Itfuian.  Spanish, 
vor  of  revifflng  the  English  Bible,  and  is  now  a  and  German  lanffuages.  His  first  maportant 
life  member  of  the  Bible  revinon  society.  He  work  was  the  **  National  Atias"  (1848),  which 
vras  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  general  Baptist  procured  his  election  to  the  royal  geographical 
oonventionof  the  United  States  formed  in  1814,  society,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
and  amicably  divided  into  northern  and  southern  geographer  to  the  queen  for  Scotland,  In  1848 
organizations  in  1846.  He  was  the  first  presi-  his  **  Physical  Atlas^'  was  published,  and  imme- 
dent  of  the  latter.  For  27  years  he  pre^ded  diately  after  its  appearance  Mr.  Johnston  was 
over  the  Baptist  convention  of  South  Carolina,  chosen  member  of  the  OeseUtehq/t  JUr  Er^ 

JOHNSTON,  a  central  co.  of  N.  C,  drained  Kunde  of  Berlin,  of  the  ^ographical  society  of 

by  Neuse  and  Littie  rivers ;  area,  660  so.  m. ;  Paris,  and  of  the  geological  society  of  London, 

pop.  in  1850, 18,726,  of  whom  4^668  were  slaves.  His  other  principal  works  are :  a  "  Dictionary 

It  nas  a  divers&ed  surface,  and  contains  iron  of  Geography^^  (2d  ed.  1866) ;  a  ^  Geolodc^ 

ore  and  granite.  The  productions  in  1850  were  Map  of  Europe,^*  in  the  preparation  of  which 

451,528  bushete  of  Indian  com,  5,864  of  wheat,  he  was  aided  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  Prof. 

197,298  of  potatoes,  and  758  bales  of  cotton.  Nichol;   '^  Atlas  of  North  America'^  (1858): 

There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  news-  and  ^  Military  Atlas  to  Alison^s  £urope ;"  ana 

paper  offices,  19  churches,  and  1,086  pupils  at-  he  is  now  bringing  out  n860)  the  ^^Boyal  Atlas 

tending  public  schools.     Capital,  Smithfield.  of  Modem  Geography,^'  in  10  parts, 

llie  N.  Carolina  railroad  traverses  the  county.  JOHNSTON,  Arthub,  a  Scottish  physician 

JOHNSTON,  Albsst  Sidney,  an  American  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Cfaskieben,  near  Aber- 

floldier,  born  in  Mason  go.,  Ky.,  in  1808.    He  deen,  in  1687,  died  in  Oxford  in  1641.    After 

was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  academy  in  studying  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he 

1826  as  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  i^r  went  to  Padua,  where  he  completed  his  educa- 

eerving-  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  left  the  army,  tion  in  1610.    He  then  travelled  for  some  time 

and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Texas,  arrivinffthere  in  southern  and  central  •Europe,  and  resided 

shortly  lUfter  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.    He  en-  for  20  years  in  France.    About  1685  he  return- 

tered  the  Texan  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  ed  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  physician 

was  soon  promoted  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Hous-  to  Charles  I.     In  1687  he  became  principal 

ton  in  the  chief  command — an  event  which  led  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  his  duties 

to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  as  royid  physician  requiring^  his  residence  at 

wounded.    Having  held  the  office  of  senior  court,  the  greater  part  of  his  subseauent  life 

brigadier-general  until  1888,  he  was  appointed  was  passed  In  England.    His  principal  produo- 

secretary  of  war,  and  in  1889  organized  an  tions  are  his  Parerga  et  Bpifframmata  (Aber- 

expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  who  were  deen,  1682) ;    Cantiei  Solommit  Parafhrasii 

totally  routed  in  an  engagement  on  the  river  Poetiea  (London,  1688) ;  and  Paraphrasu  Poet" 

Neches.    In  1840  he  retired  from  office  and  set-  tea  Pidlmorum  Daaidu  (Aberdeen,  1687). 

tied  upon  a  plantation  in  Brazoria  co.    He  was  JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  a  colonial  governor 

an  araent  advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Scotiand  about  the 

to  the  United  States.    In  1846,  at  the  request  end  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  1762.    Very 

of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  the  field  against  Mexi-  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.    He 

eo  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  Texan  rifle  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew^s, 

regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  6  months,  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  which 

Subsequently  he  was  acting  inspector-general  he  seems  not  to  have  practised.    He  was  for  a 

to  Gen.  Butler,  and  for  his  services  at  the  sieffe  while  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  St.  An- 
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drew^sj  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  ship  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Edinbargh,  he  en* 
was  engaged  with  Palteney  and  Bolingbroke  tered  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  was 
in  writing  for  the  "  Craftsman."  By  the  in-  graduated  in  1819.  Subsequently  he  settled  as 
fluenoe  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  ap-  a  medical  practitioner  at  Berwiok-on-Tweed. 
pointed  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  Amid  many  arduous  professional  duties,  he  onl- 
the  oaths  of  office  at  Brunswick,  Nov.  2,  1784.  tivated  natural  histoiy  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
He  was  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  all  a  success  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  ren* 
the  colonial  governors,  holding  the  reins  of  dence  "one  of  the  most  classic  localities  in 
power  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. — Sjlmusi^  Great  Britain."  Apart  firom  numerous  papers 
an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  nephew  of  contributed  to  the  *''•  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
the  preceding,  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Dec.  Journal "  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  ho 
16, 1788,  died  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1816.  published  two  works  of  firstrate  importance: 
His  &ther,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  ''^History  of  British  Zoophytes"  (2d  ed.,2  vols. 
1786,  became  surveyor-general,  and  acquired  8vo.,  London,  1847),  and  "  History  of  British 
large  landed  estates.  The  son  chose  the  profes-  Sponges  and  Lithophytes"  (8vo.,  18^).  In  1850 
sion  of  the  law,  and  was  clerk  of  the  superior  appeared  his  ^  Introduction  to  Conchology,^ 
court  in  Chowan  co.  for  6  years  from  1767,  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  His  iSbwt 
served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the  work  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  East* 
crovnu  He  soon  became  prominent  both  as  a  ern  Borders"  (vc^.  i.,  *^ Botany,"  Svc,  1854X  an<i 
lawyer  and  as  a  politician.  He  was  elected  to  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon 
the  assembly  in  1769,  when  the  province  was  a  complete  work  on  British  annelids.  He  is 
much  disturbed  by  matters  connected  with  the  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  con* 
war  of  t^e  regulation.  From  the  first  he  es-  tributors  to  the  literature  of  natural  hisUnyy 
poused  the  popular  side,  and  was  especially  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  sodety. 
conspicuous  m  the  opposition  to  Qov,  Martin.  JOHNSTON,  Jambs  F.  W,,  a  Scottish  ohem- 
In  1778  the  assembly  placed  him  on  its  standing  ist  and  agricultural  writer,  bom  in  Paisley 
committee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the  about  1796,  died  in  Durham,  England,  Sept.  1^ 
organ  by  which  it  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  1855.  When  a  young  man  he  supported  him* 
other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive  self  by  preparing  students  for  the  Glasgow 
step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature  university,  and  in  1825  he  established  a  school 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member  at  Durham.  In  1880  he  married,  gave  up  his 
of  the  first  two  provincial  congresses  in  this  seminary,  and,  repairing  to  Sweden,  became  a 
province.  The  8d  and  4th  met  at  his  summons,  pupU  of  Berzelius.  On  his  return  he  settled  ia 
and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both.  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  chemist  to-the 
In  the  8d,  Aug.  1775,  the  political  organization  agricultural  society  of  Scodand,  filling  at  the 
of  the  province  was  decided  on,  and  the  su-  same  time  the  office  of  lecturer  on  ohemistry 
preme  executive  authority  was  intrusted  to  a  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Durham, 
provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made  the  After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  he  removed 
chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of  the  to  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  diiefiy  to  the 
province.  In  Sept  1775,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  composition  of  works  on  agricultural  ohemistry. 
for  the  N.  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  4th  He  subseouently  visited  the  United  States  and 
provincial  congress  made  him  chairman  of  the  France.  His  works  are:  ^Elements  of  Agri- 
committee  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution  cultural  Chemistry  and  Geology"  (8vo.,  ££n- 
for  the  fixture  state.  As  the  committee  could  burgh,  1842) ;  *^  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in 
not  agree,  another  congress  was  called  at  Hali*  Affricnlture"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  ^^  Catechism  of  Agri- 
fax,  Nov.  12, 1776,  for  this  special  purpose,  and  cultural  Chemistry  and  Geology"  (16mow,  1844; 
to  organize  the  government  thereupon.  To  translated  and  used  as  a  school  text  book  in 
this  congress  Mr.  Johnston  was  not  elected,  most  countries  of  Europe  and  America) ;  '^^Leo- 
Parties  were  now  definitely  formed,  and  he  was  tures  on  A^cultunl  Chemistry  and  Geology" 
charged  with  leanings  toward  aristocracy ;  and  (8vo.,  1844) ;  ^'  Contribntions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  force  of  the  radical  culture"  (8vo.,  1849);  ^^  Treatise  on  Experi- 
party  was  directed  to  the  single  object  of  de-  mental  Agriculture"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  ^^Use  of 
feating  him.  In  1781'-'2  he  was  a  member  of  Dme  in  Airiculture"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  ^^  Notes  on 
the  continental  congress.  In  1787  he  was  elect-  North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical^  and 
ed  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1788  presided  Social"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1861) ;  ^ Instructions  for 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  federal  Analysis  of  Soils,  Limestone,  &c."  (12mo.,  8d 
constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with  ed.  1855);  ^^  Chemistry  of  Common  Life^^  (2 
all  his  infiuence.  In  1789  he  presided  over  the  vols.  8vo.,  1854-^5).  Of  several  of  these  many 
convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitu-  editions  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain 
tion.    He  was  the  1st  u .  S.  senator  fi-om  North  and  America. 

Carolina,  and  held  that  office  from  1789  to  1798.  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY.  This  name  usa- 

In  Feb.  1800,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ally  designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  capi- 

Buperior  court,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1808.  tal  is  distributed  by  shares.among  a  large  number 

JOHNSTON,  Gboboe,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  of  partners.    They  assume  in  certain  respects  a 

bom  in  1798,  died  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  July  corporate  form,  but  possess  legally  none  of  tiie 

8,  1855.    After  serving  a  medical  apprentice-  peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of  corporations. 
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Xike  thdse,  ho-vrever,  thej  adopt  a  corporate  em,  privileges,  and  incidents.  Thn8,infhot,thej 
same ;  divide  a  fixed  capital  into  shareSi  which  cease  to  be  partnerships  or  Joint  stock  oompa- 
they  make  transferable  by  assignment  and  de^  nies,  and  are  brought  under  the  general  statute 
livery ;  and  commit  the  condact  of  their  bnsi-  which  governs  corporations  of  this  kind. 
neea  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  also  sometimes  JOINT  TENANTS,  persons  to  whom  a  sin- 
fltipolated  in  the  fondamental  articles  of  the  as-  gle  estate  is  granted  Jointly  by  the  same  deed  or 
sooiation,  that  no  member  shall  be  liable  for  will,  and  without  any  exdusive  restrictions  or 
the  company^s  debts  beyond  the  amount  of  fafs  explanatory  words.  The  grant  can  take  effect 
shares.  So  flar  as  the  partners  alone  are  con-  in  such  a  case  only  by  considering  that  all  the 
eemed,  they  may  adopt  what  rules  they  wiU  grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  that  each  has 
for  the  internal  administration  of  the  partner-  the  entire  possession  of  the  whole  estate.  For 
ahip.  But  their  imitation  or  assumption  of  cor-  between  the  grantees  there  is  a  unity :  1,  of  title, 
porate  powers  or  responsibilities  cannot  avail  the  estate  being  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
uem  in  law,  exoept  so  far  as  recent  legislation  conveyance ;  2,  of  time,  for  it  was  created  and 
iaron  them,  or  prejudices  the  rights  of  third  vested  in  them  at  the  same  period ;  8,  in  respect 
parties.  They  remain  partnerships,  and  are  to  interest,  for  it  is  a  single  estate  which  was 
generally  sabjeot  to  the  rules  of  law  which  gov*  conveyed;  4^  in  respect  to  possession,  for  the 
em  partnenshipsL  Thus,  such  a  company  can-  estate  is  to  be  eiyoyed  in  common  during  the 
not  sue  its  aluureholders  at  law  for  breach  of  same  time.  It  was  the  distioguishing  incident 
ibeir  engagements  to  it;  for  as  copartners  of  the  of  Joint  tenancies  that,  upon  the  death  of  his 
plaintifEa,  they  cannot  be  made  liable,  according  co-grantees,  the  estate  passed  undiminished  to 
to  the  rales  of  pleadiog,  in  such  a  suit ;  they  the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  so  called  yt» 
mast  therefore  resort  to  the  intervention  of  trus-  €ieereaoendi^  or  right  of  survivorship.  It  origi- 
•tees  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  contracts  nated  in  the  feudal  law,  the  policy  of  which  was 
made  or  to  be  made  with  their  members.  They  averse  to  the  division  of  tenures,  and  to  the  dis- 
oaimot  proceed  in  law  or  in  equity  by  their  corpo-  tribution  of  the  feudal  services  among  tenants 
rate  name.  And  they  are  bound  by  that  familiar  who  might  be  strangers  to  the  lord.  The  rules  of 
role  of  partnership  law.  which  no  mere  mutual  law  in  relation  to  j'oint  tenancies  were  strictly 
jftgreem^it  can  evade,  that  each  member  of  the  upheld  for  a  long  time  by  the  courts  of  common 
association  is  liable  as  a  partner  in  tolido^  or  to  law,  but  were  regarded  with  less  favor  in  pro- 
answer,  with  his  whole  private  property,  for  all  portion  as  the  law  of  tenancies  was  modified, 
the  debts  ot  the  partnership.  It  is  doubtful  Joint  tenancies,  with  all  their  incidents,  have 
whether  this  rule  would  be  changed  even  though  been  but  littie  recognized  in  the  United  States  ^ 
the  creditor  dealing  with  the  company  have  and  the  incident  of  survivorship  is  very  gener- 
notice  of  a  stipulation  in  the  articles  of  asso-  ally  abolished.  It  is  the  rule  in  most  states^ 
elation  limiting  the  responsibiUty  of  the  mem-  that  all  estates  conveyed  to  two  or  more  per- 
beri  to  the  mere  joint  funds,  or  to  a  qualified  sons  are  to  be  deemed  tenancies  in  common, 
extent.  In  recognition  of  the  advantages  se-  unless  a  different  tenure  is  clearly  expressed  or 
cured  to  the  community  by  the  combination  of  implied  in  the  instrument  creating  the  estate. 
eapital  in  the  prosecution  of  important  enter-  And  even  a  joint  tenant  may  usually  transfer 
prisesi  and  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  to  his  share,  and  the  transferee  will  hold  it  as  a 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  operation  of  tenant  in  common.  A  proper  exception  is  made 
the  rules  of  law,  joint  stock  companies  have  re-  in  the  cases  of  estates  vested  in  trustees  or  ex- 
.eeived  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ecutors,  as  such,  who  are  still  joint  tenants,  be- 
flome  assistance  from  legislation.  In  £nffland,  cause  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  requires 
the  statute  7  and  S  Vi^ria,  c.  110,  conterred  the  right  of  survivorship.  By  the  law  of  joint 
fUpon  them  a  oualified  corporate  character.  They  tenancy,  the  possession  and  control  of  the  prop- 
thos  acqaired  a  separate  legal  assistance  apart  erty  remain  with  the  survivors,  instead  of  pass- 
from  that  of  their  individual  members,  and  be-  ing  to  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  trustee. 
^Mune  bodies  corporate  for  the  purposes  of  carry-  Nor  can  a  trustee,  by  his  mere  assignment,  put 
ing  on  their  bndness,  of  taking  and  holding  a  another  person  in  his  place,  and  confer  upon 
common  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued,  him  his  powers.  (See  Tbusts.) 
The  statute  of  New  York  which  controls  these  JOIN VlLLE,  Jban,  sire  de,  a  French  chroni- 
.associations  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  der,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Joinville  in  Cham* 
I^either  of  these  acts,  however,  exempts  the  pagne  in  1224,  died  in  1810.  Belonging  to  a 
members  from  their  ordinaty  partnership  liabil-  noble  family,  be  early  entered  the  service  of 
Ity  for  the  wlkole  debts  of  the  company ;  though  Thibant  IV .,  king  of  r^avarre,  the  most  reno wn- 
the  English  act  provides  that  the  common  prop-  ed  trouv^re  of  his  time,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
erty  shall  be  first  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  assumed  the  hereditary  ofiice  of  seneschal.  In 
such  debts.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other  1248  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Louis  IX.  of 
states,  joint  stock  companies,  in  common  with  France,  took  the  cross,  and  enlisted  8  bannerets, 
other  trading  associations,  which  possess  the  re*  6  knights  bachelor,  and  700  men-at-arms,  with 
4iuired  capitu  and  embrace  a  prescribed  nijm-  whom  he  sfidled  from  Marseilles  and  joined  the 
her  of  members^  and  in  other  respects  conform  king  Sn  Oyprus.  During  the  winter  of  1249* 
to  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  may  become  '50,  which  the  crusaders  spent  there,  the  senes- 
eorporations,  with  all  their  charaoteristio  >^^.  (jiml  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  kingi 
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from  which  sprang  a  deep  a&d  mntaalafilbotioii.  ready  Tinted,  and  there,  May  1, 1848,  married 
-Joinviile  was  in  tlie  first  rank  when  the  French  the  princess  Franoeeca  of  Braganza,  the  sister 
annr  effected  its  landing  at  Damietta,  in  Egypt,  of  Don  Pedro  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
on  Easter  Monday,  1250 ;  and  at  the  head  of  hia  pointed  rear  admiral,  and  heoame  a  memher  of 
men  he  kept  at  hay  a  hody  of  6,000  Saracens,  the  admiralty  hoard ;  he  participated  in  the  de- 
He  fooght  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mansoora,  lilMrations  of  the  committee  for  the  organization 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  king  in  his  retreat  of  a  steam  navy,  insisted  npon  the  necessity  of 
toward  the  sea,  barely  escaped  death,  and  was  ttJcinff  active  measures  toward  this  end,  pnb- 
finally  liberated  with  nis  master.  Heacoompa-  lishedin  the  JSeme  de$  deux  numdes  an  able 
nied  Loais  to  Palestine,  where  they  sojourned  paper,  Ifote  tur  lea  /area  navalet  de  la  I^xnee^ 
nearly  4  years.  He  retamed  home  in  1264,  and  which  attracted  pnblio  attention  to  the  subject) 
ptill  miuntained  his  personal  intimacy  with  the  and  saw  his  exertions  crowned  with  partial  sncv 
king;  but  when,  in  1270,  Louis  IX.  summoned  oeea.  In  1844  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
his  barons  to  another  crusade,  Joinviile  declined  French  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast  of  MoroocO| 
to  go.  However,  he  bore  witness  to  the  king's  and  while  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  invading  that 
virtues  durinff  the  inauest  preparatory  to  can-  empire  by  land,  he  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  6, 
onization,  and  he  gladly  assented  when  Queen  and  Mogadore,  Aug.  16,  taking  possession  of 
Jeanne  of  Navarre  requested  him  to  write  the  the  island  and  harbor,  and  obliged  the  Moors  to 
deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  husband's  grand-  come  to  terms.  The  prince,  who  entertained 
fitther.  To  this  requMt  we  owe  his  Mmaireiy  liberal  opinions^  had  more  than  once  warned  his 
which  are  invaluable  as  a  chronicle,  and  unri*  father  of  the 'dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
vailed  in  point  of  simplicity  and  grace.  They  policy ;  but  his  voice  had  been  powerless.  On 
were  completed  about  1809,  and  first  printed  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
by  Marnef  brothers  (4to.,  Poitiers,  1646).  The  was  in  Algeria;  he  redgned  his  command  to 
best  editions  are  those  of  Du  Gauge  (1668),  Gap-  republican  officers,  sailed  for  Engknd^^id  join* 
peronnier  (1761),  and  F.  Michel  (Didot^  Paris,  ed  his  exiled  familv  at  Glaromont  When  the 
1858).  Gapperonnier's  was  reprinted  in  1840,  constituent  assembly  discussed  the  decree  of 
with  annotations,  in  the  Eecueil  dea  hUtorienB  banishment  against  the  Orleans  family,  he  sent 
de  France^  vol.  xx.  in  a  protest  couched  in  most  dignified  terma. 
JOINVILLE.  Fb AKgois  Fsbdinahi)  Phiuppb  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  keep- 
Louis  Mabib  d'Obl^ans,  prince  de,  the  8d  son  ing  carefully  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues; 
of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  bom  at  devotincr  his  leisure  hours  to  the  education  of 
the  palace  of  NeuOly,  near  Paris,  Oct  14, 1818.  his  children  and  the  colonization  of  his  vast  pos- 
Like  his  elder  brothers^  he  completed  his  clas-  sessions  in  Brazil.  The  domain  in  France  which 
sical  studies  in  the  college  of  Henry  iy»,  and  he  inherited  fh>m  his  aunt  Adelaide  was  oonfis- 
then  prepared  himself  for  the  naval  school  at  cated  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  He  has  pub- 
Brest,  into  which  he  was  admitted  after  passing  lished  in  pamphlet  form  an  jStuds  ntr  Veaoadre 
the  usual  examination.  He  submitted  to  the  de  la  MeaiterranSe  (1862X  and  La  guerre  de 
regular  training  of  the  naval  profession,  went  OMne  en  1857,  in  the  Seius  dee  deux  monde$. 
through  all  the  routine  of  the  service,  and  rap-  JOEJOEARTA,  Djocjooabta,  Ojoojooka»> 
idly  acquired  considerable  proficiency.  His  birth  ta,  or  Tvgyaeabta,  a  maritime  province  or 
secured  him  of  course  rapid  promotion,  but  residency  in  the  8.  part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of 
there  were  few  if  any  more  meritorious  officers  in  the  most  important  native  states  on  the  island^ 
the  French  navy.  He  managed  to  be  constantiy  but  now  subject  to  the  Ihitch ;  pop.  830,000. 
in  active  service,  evincing  in  all  circumstances  It  contains  tne  volcano  of  Nerapi,  8,160  feet 
the  utmost  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  An  high,  abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
opportunity  was  offered  him  in  1888,  when  Ad-  duces  rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  n6 
miral  Bandin  was  sent  against  Mexico.  The  good  harbors. — Jokjokabta,  the  capital  of  th6 
prince,  who  had  reached  the  rank  of  post-cap-  above  residency  and  seat  of  a  native  sultan  and 
tain,  was  in  command  of  the  firigate  Oi^le,  and  a  Dutch  resident ;  pop.  90,000.  The  most  in- 
was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  precision  teresting  features  of  the  town  are  said  to  be 
of  his  manoeuvres  during  the  bombardment  of  the  native  monarch's  water  palace,  with  its 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  A  few  days  later,  waJls,  towers,  and  subterraneous  approaches^ 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  sailors,  he  landed  and  the  fort  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  sul- 
near  Yera  Gruz,  broke  in  the  gate  of  the  dty,  tan  is  attended  by  a  body  guard  of  young  fe- 
passed  through  the  streets  amid  brisk  discharges  msJes,  armed  with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and 
of  musketry,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen.  serving  both  as  infantry  and  cavidry.  From  them 
Arista  prisoner.  His  brilliant  conduct  was  re-  are  often  chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem, 
warded  by  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  JOLIB  A.  8ee  Nioeb. 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  full  captain.  In  JOLIET,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of  WiU  co., 
1840  he  was  sent  to  St  Helena,  with  two  fHg-  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
ates,  the  Belle  Poule  and  Favorite,  to  receive  40  m.  8.  W.  from  Ghicago ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,659 ; 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  were  trans-  in  1855,  6,000;  in  1858,  about  8,000.    The  H- 

gorted  to  France.    After  a  visit  to  the  United  linois  and  Michigan  canal  passes  through  the 

tatea,  and  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ohi- 

he  repaired  to  Bio  Janeuro,  which  he  had  id-  cago  and  Bock  Island  with  the  Ghioago,  Alton^  * 
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i  and  St.  Lonis,  the  northeni  IndiaQa  and  Joliet,    diBtanffaiahed  himself  there  by  his  zeal  and  sno* 

and  the  Joliet  and  Mendota  rulroads.    It  ia    oeBafiureBearches.    On  his  return  to  France,  he  * 

pnrroonded  by  a  rich  agricnltural  coontry,  and    was  sent  on  a  topographical  mission  to  the 

is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  produce    Upper  Palatinate,  bat  was  soon  recalled  to  Paxia 

of  this  region  which  is  exported  bj  canal.    In    in  order  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 

1858  it  contained  6  churches^  2  handsome  school    Ikioription  de  V6gypte,    Appointed  secretary 

houses,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  2  flour  mills,  a  saw    of  the  commission,  and  especially  charged  in 

mill,  and  several  lai^  timber  yards.    It  is  well    1807  to  superintend  the  engraving  and  printing 

built  and  lighted  with  gas.    The  city  hall  is  a    of  Uiat  publication,  he  devoted  18  years  to  its 

large  and  imposing  e£fice.     The  new  state    completion.    In  order  to  procure  some  addi- 

prison  near  Joliet  is  a  massive  stone  structure,    tional  materials  for  it,  he  repaired  to  England 

occupyinganareaof  15  acres.    It  was  expected    in  1814,  where,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Joseph 

to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  was    Banks,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  his  design. 

already  so  far  finished  in  Hay,  1858,  that  a    Duringthisjoumeyhe  was  impressed  with  &e 

number  of  prisoners  were  removed  to  it  from    excellence  of  the  Lancasterian  schools,  and  on 

the  old  penitentiary  at  Alton.    There  are  inex«    his  return  introduced  the  system  into  France. 

haustible  quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  build-    Meanwhile  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 

ing  stone  near  the  city.  cause  of  geographical  science,  inducing  the  gov- 

JOLLIET,  or  Jolibt,  Louis,  one  of  the  dis-    emment  to  send  travellers  to  various  parts  of 

coverers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bom  in  Que*    the  world,  giving  accounts  of  their  discoveries 

beo,  probably  in  the  first  naif  of  the  17th  century^    in  his  interesting  papers,  and  participating  in 

died  about  1780.    He  was  educated  at  the  Je-    1821  in  the  establishment  of  the  geographical 

suit  college  of  Quebec,  and  subsequently  en-    society.    In  1826,  on  the  organization  of  the 

gaged  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  frontier^    new  department  of  geography  and  travels  in 

thereby  becoming  familiar  with  the  mission-    the  royal  (nowimperial)libraryf  he  received  the 

aries,  and  with  tiie  habits  and  languages  of  va-    appointment  of  ^^mMreafeureu^mtnufra^^ur.  He 

rious  Indian  tribes.   Such  was  his  reputation  for    was  made  an  ofiScer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 

p^mdence  and  experience  that  he  was  selected    1888.   Being  held  in  great  esteem  by  Mehemet 

by  the  governor  Frontenac  and  the  intendant    Ali,  he  persuaded  the  pasha  to  send  a  number  of 

Talon  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  mouth  of    young  Egyptians  to  study  in  Paris.  These  young 

the  Mississippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al-    men  formed  what  was  called  the  imtitut  du 

ready  been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders.    igyptieM^  placed  under  the  direction  of  Jomard. 

Starting  with  his  companion,  the  illustrious  Fa-    As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  successor 

ther  Marquette,  and  5  other  Frenchmen,  from    of  Mehemet  Ali  appointed  him  his  seientifio 

Green  Bay  in  June,  1673,  he  ascended  the  Fox    correspondent,  and  granted  him  the  honorary 

river,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  its  con-    title  of  bey.    His  numerous  publications  are  al] 

fluence  with  the  Mississippi,  down  which  the    devoted  to  geography,  archseology,  or  publio 

party  sailed  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Chick-    education.  Beside  his  contributions  to  the  great 

flsaws,  below  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas,    work  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  which  he 

Having  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  the    has  printed  separately,  under  the  title  of  Be^ 

gener^  course  of  the  stream,  they  returned  to    oueil  d^ohtervatiom  et  de  mSmoiret  mir  VtlQypU 

Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  Chi-    €mcUnM  et  modeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880), 

cago,  and  Lake  Michigan,  whence  Jolliet  started    lus  most  important  publications  are :  Voyage  d 

alone  for  Quebea  The  whole  route  travelled  by    Voam  de  Sy&tiah  (1819),  from  the  notes  of  the 

them  is  estimated  at  2,500  miles.    He  lost  his    travellers  CaiUaua  and  Drovetti ;  JRemarqves 

ioumal  and  other  papers  in  the  rapids  above  eur  lea  rapparte  de  VEthiopie  et  de  V^ypte^ 
[ontreal,  but  wrote  out  from  recollection  a  few  &o.  (1822-^8) ;  and  Aper^ue  et  eottpe  d^aic  aur 
pages  of  manuscript,  which  agree  with  the  nar-  lea  nouvellea  deeaucertea  dana  VAfrique  eentratU 
rative  of  Marquette.  In  the  same  manner  he  (1824-'7).  Nearly  all  of  these  are  accompanied 
prepared  a  map  of  the  region  explored.  The  with  valuable  maps  and  dii^grams. 
Fren<^  government  inadequately  rewarded  him  JOMELU,  Nioolo,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
for  his  services  with  the  island  of  Anticosti  at  in  Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714,  died  in  Naples, 
the  moutb  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  where  he  built  Aug.  28,  1774.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
a  house  and  fort  for  his  family,  intending  to  em-  Leo.  His  Errore  amorcao  and  Odoordo^  pro- 
bark  in  trade.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  duced  in  Naples  before  he  was  24  years  of  age, 
been  subsequently  employed  in  the  west.  In  established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invited 
1691  his  islimd  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet  to  Bome,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas, 
and  his  property  destroyed.  Of  his  subsequent  Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
history  very  litUe  is  known.  Joliet,  the  capital  under  Padre  Martini.  After  a  successful  career 
of  Will  CO.,  Ill,  is  named  after  him.  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  in  1749 

JOMARD,  £dmb  Fbanqois,  a  French  geog-  to  Rome,  where  his  Artaaerae  was  coldly  re- 
rapher  and  archsologist,  bom  in  Versailles,  oeived,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  aspiring 
Nov.  20,  1777.  After  completing  his  studies  to  the  situation  of  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter's^ 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed  a  for  which  neither  his  years  nor  his  education 
member  of  the  scientific  commission  which  ac«  nnalified  bim.  He  was  induced  by  this  discom- 
companied  Bonaparte  to  £gypt  in  1798,  ^^    a    ^  ^  eipplj  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
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oftbd  more  profound  brsQches  of  his  art,  6q>e«  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  against 
dally  ecclesiastical  composition.    At  Vienna  France.    In  1815  he  accompanied  the  czar  to 
the  next  year,  he  produced  his  AckilU  in  8cir0  Paris,  and  reoeiyed  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
with  complete  saccess.    Here  too  he  made  a  Lonis  from  Louis  XYIII.    He  tried,  but  in  vun^ 
congenial  mend  in  the  poet  Metastasio,  whose  to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney.    After  sojonm- 
DiSone  he  set  to  music,  and  on  whose  works  he  ing  in  France  to  sapeiintend  the  publication  of 
thenceforth  iJmost  exdnsively  employed  him-  his  great  work,  Hutovre  erUiqus  etmiUtairedeB 
self.    Returning  to  Home  in  1751,  he  received  eampoffnss  de  la  rhohttion  de  1792  il  1801^ 
the  coveted  appointment  of  chapelinaster,  which  written  in  conjunction  with  Col.  £odh  (15  vols, 
however  he  resigned  in  1758  to  accept  an  invi^  8vo.,  Paris,  1819-^24),  he  returned  to  Rnsna  in 
tation  from  the  duke  of  Wlkrtemberg  to  settle  as  1822,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  completion  of 
musical  director  in  Btuttsart.  After  many  years'  the  military  education  of  the  grand  duke  Nich** 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1768 ;  but  his  olas,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  r&- 
sl^le  no  longer  pleased  the  Neapolitans,  and  tained  him  as  his  aide-de-camp.    He  served  in 
vpon  the  faOure  of  his  Ikmo/oonte  and  Iphi*  1828  during  the  Russian  war  against  Turkey, 
genia  in  AuUde  he  sickened  and  died,  having  and  organized  in  1880  the  Russian  military 
first  composed  his  Misererey  the  last  and  greatest  academy.  He  then  retired  to  BrusselB,  but  hast- 
^  his  works.  ened  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  breaking  out  of 
JOMINI,  Hbnbi,  baron,  a  French  militaiy  the  Orimean  war.    Since  1855  he  has  again  re- 
historian,  born  in  Payeme,  canton  of  Yand,  sided  in  Brussels.    Beside  the  above  mentioned 
Switzerland,  March  6, 1779.    He  served  first  in  works,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as 
the  troops  of  his  native  country,  and  in  1804  a  military  writer,  his  chief  publications  are  : 
was  admitted  to  the  French  army  witii  the  rank  Frineipet  de  la  atraUgie  (8  vols.  8vo^  Paria, 
cf  migor,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  1818) ;  Vie  politique  et  mUitaire  de  Napolhn, 
Being  attached  to  Marshal  Ney  in  the  capacity  raconUe  poft  lui-mSme  an  trtbtmal  de  Char^ 
first  of  aide-de-camp,  then  of  chief  staff  officer,  d^Aleixafmre  et  de  Frederic  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris^ 
he  accompanied  him  to  Germany  in  1806-7,  1827);  Tableau  analytigne  dee  prineipalee  com" 
and  to  Spain  in  1808.  Meanwhile  he  employed  linaisone  de  la  guerre  et  de  leure  rapports  avee 
his  pen  in  several  political  and  military  essays ;  la  politique  dee  State  ^th  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
as  early  as  1805  he  had  presented  to  Napoleon  1886) ;  Preeie  de  Part  dela  guerre,  on  nouveau 
the  first  edition  of  one  of  his  chief  works,  Traiti  tableau  arutlytique  dee  prineipales  eombinaiecjis 
dee  grandee  opSratiane  mUitaireif  ou  kietoire  de  la  Btrategie,  de  la  grande  taetique  et  delapo- 
critique  et  militaire  dee  guerree  de  Frlderic  IL  Utique  militaire  (5th  ed.,  Paris,  1888);  Pride 
eompariee  d  eeUee  de  larSvohttion  (5  vols.  8vo.,  politique  et  militaire  de  la  eampagne  de  1815 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1805).    Some  misunder-  (Paris,  1889) ;  Appendiee  auprSeie  de  Vhietoire 
standing  between  him  and  bis  commander  cans*  ae  la  guerre  (Paris,  1849). 
ed  him  to  be  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  he       J0M8B0RG,  a  piratical  city,  once  existing  on 
then  offered  lus  services  to  Alexander  of  Russia;  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  no  traces 
but  Napoleon  would  not  allow  him  to  throw  off  now  remain.    Its  exact  situation  is  not  known, 
his  allegiance.    Olarke,  the  minister  of  war,  of-  It  became  probably  identical  with  Julin,  a  sea- 
fcred  him  the  alternatives  of  imprisonment  or  port  founded  by  the  Wends,  and  situated  in 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  he  reluctant-  that  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Oder  which  is  now 
ly  accepted  the  latter.    In  1812  he  was  ap-  the  island  of  Wollin,  described  by  Adam  of 
pointed  ffovernor  of  Wilna  and  then  of  Smo-  Bremen  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
lensk,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  French  commercial  city  in  Europe  in  the  11th  een- 
army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  disastrous  re-  tnry.    M.  Mallet  calls  this  city  both  Julin  and 
treat  from  Moscow.    He  subsequently  resumed  Jomsborg.   The  Scandinavian  pirate  Pslnatoki, 
his  duties  as  chief  staff  officer  of  Marshal  Ney,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  erected 
and  participated  in  the  victory  of  Bautzen.  Ney  a  stronghold  near  Julin,  and  ultimately  obtain* 
asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  division ;  ed  possession  of  the  whole  island,  thus  giving 
but  not  only  was  this  recommendation  over-  the  name  Jomsborg  to  what  had  been  Julin. 
looked  by  Berthier,  who  was  unfriendly  to  him.  Contempt  of  death,  and  fearlessness  in  general, 
but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  promotion  were  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the 
list  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  account  of  community  of  Jomsborg ;  and  every  aspirant  un- 
some  trifling  irregularities  in  his  routine  duties,  derwent  some  trials  in  this  respect.    Jomsborg 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented;  and  after  the  was  destroyed  about  1175,  by  Waldemar  the 
armistice  of  PlSswitz,  he  left  the  French  army  Great  of  Denmark,  in  alliance  with  the  princes 
and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  of  Germany  and  the  emperor  Barbarossa.    The 
who  ^pointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.    Sentence  remnant  of  the  pirates  escaped  to  Pomerania, 
of  death  was  passed  agiunst  him  as  a  deserter  and  established  themselves  upon  the  Elbe,  until 
by  a  French  court  martial,  and  it  was  rumored  they  received  their  final  blow  from  the  Danes 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  military  plans  of  the  during  the  reign  of  Canute  VI.  a  few  years  after 
French  to  their  enemies :  but  snon  an  accusa-  the  destruction  of  their  great  depot, 
tion  was  wholly  unfounded,  as  was  afterward       JONAH,  the  5th  of  the  minor  Hebrew  proph* 
ascertained   by  Napoleon's  own  declaration,  ets,  son  of  Amittai,  bom  in  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
Jomini  even  dedincKl  taking  an  active  part  in  tribe  of  Zebulon,  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Israel  under  Jeroboam  n.  In  the  book  of  Jonah  coon^. '  Capital;  CAinton.  III.  A  8.  £.  eo.  of 
it  is  related  that  he  reoeived  the  divine  com-  Hiss.,  drained  by  Leaf  and  Tallahoma  rivers ;  * 
mand  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the  wick-  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,164,  of  whom 
edness  of  Uiat  city.  Refhsiog  to  undertake  the  274  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rollhig  or  slightly 
mission,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Tarshish  that  hilly  sarface,  with  a  sand^  soil  of  yarions  qodi* 
he  might  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord«  ties.  The  prodnotions  m  1850  were  60,968 
Overtaken  by  a  tempest,  the  mariners  threw  him  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  82,615  of  sweet  potatoes, 
overboardas  the  canse  of  their  disaster.  He  was  250  bales  of  cotton,  aod  74,555  lbs.  of  rice, 
miracnlonsly  nreserved,  bein^  swallowed  by  a  There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  12  ohnrchesi 
great  fish,  witnin  which  he  lived  8  days  and  8  and  76  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Capv* 
nights,  when  the  monster  threw  him  forth  upon  tal,  EllisviUe.  lY.  An  £.  co*  of  Iowa,  drained 
dryland.  Again  sent  to  Nineveh,  he  prophesied  by  Wapsqiinioon  and  Makoqneta  rivers;  area, 
the  destruction  of  that  city  within  40  diftys.  The  576  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,475.  It  has  a  di* 
Ninevites  repented,  and  God  forbore  to  execute  versified  surface,  with  alternations  of  prairie 
the  sentence  which  he  had  pronounced.  Jonah  and  forest,  and  a  fSurtile  soil  resting  chiefly  en  • 
complained  of  this  result,  retired  from  the  citv,  bed  of  limestone.  The  productions  iu  1859 
and  while  dwelling  in  a  booth  was  irymbolically  were  124,406  bushels  of  wheat,  527,885  of  In- 
reproved  by  God.  The  literal  interpretation  of  dian  com,  58,445  of  oats,  87,411  (^  potatoes 
the  book  of  Jonah  was  maintained  by  the  early  10,678  tons  of  hay,  and  275,600  lbs.  of  butter.  I 
ecclesiastical  authors.  Various  allegorical  and  The  Dubuque  and  Padfio  railroad  passes  through  i 
mythical  interpretations  have  been  advanced  by  the  county.  Capital,  Anamosa.  i 
some  modem  critics,  as  Semler,  Michaelis,  Her*  JONES,  Aireoir,  the  last  president  of  the  r**  ' 
der,  Eichhorn,  Ifeyer,  and  De  Wette. — See  Ja*  public  of  Texas,  bom  in  the  part  of  Great  Barr 
ger,  Ueber  den  2kDeek  de»  Buehes  Jonas  (1840),  rington  called  Seekonk,  Berkshire  oo.,  Mass., 
and  Erahmer,  Das  Buck  Jotios  hutwriich'hnr  Jan.  20, 1798,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Housv 
iisch  untersuJit  (1846).  ton,  Texas,  Jan.  7,  1856.  At  the  reqnest  of 
JONAS,  Justus,  a  German  theologian,  bom  his  father,  a  flurmer,  who  had  afibrded  him  a 
in  Nordhausen  in  1498,  died  in  Eisfeld  in  1555.  lair  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
He  studied  law  and  afterward  theology  at  £r*  medicine  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and  in 
fbrt,  and  was  appointed  in  1521  professor  at  1820  was  licensed  topractise.  After  a  residence 
'Wittenberg,  where  he  embraced  with  zeal  the  fh  South  America,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
doctrines  or  the  reformation,  becoming  intimate  leans^  without  having  obtained  much  success  in 
with  Luther  and  accompuiying  him  to  the  his  profession,  he  established  himself  in  188S  in 
diet  at  Worms.  He  was  present  at  the  con-  Brazoria,  Texas,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a 
ference  in  Marburg  and  at  the  famous  imperial  lucrative  practice.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg.    In  1541  lie  was  appointed  troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  became 

Sreacher  at  Halle,  from  which  place  wnen  ban*  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of 
bed  he  accompanied  Luther  on  hia  last  jour-  the  two  countries ;  and  in  Bee  1885,  as  chair- 
ney  to  Eisleben.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  man  of  a  large  meeting  held  in  Brazoria,  drew 
was  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.    He  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  ^^declaration  of  in- 
assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible.    The  dependence  from  Mexico,"  and  of  a  eonventioii 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  Discumo  of  the  ]>eople  of  Texas  to  form  a  conslitntion, 
j)ro  CoTMugio  Sacerdotali  (1528).  In  the  succeeding  war  of  independence  he  serv* 
'  JONES,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  Unit-  ed  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the 
ed  States.    L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  drained  by  Texan  army.    In  1887-'8  he  was  a  representa- 
Trent  river;  area,  880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  tive  in  the  Texan  congress  from  Brazoria  co.,  in 
5,088,  of  whom  2,757  were  slaves.    It  has  a  which  capacity  he  aided  in  destroying  the  cel^ 
level  and  marshy  surface,  with  pine  and  cypress  brated  monopoly,  the  *^  Texan  Bailroad,  Navi- 
forests,  and  a  sandy  soil.    The  productions  in  gation,  and  Banking  Company.''    In  1888  ho 
1850  were  285,862  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  10,-  was  sent  as  minister  to  Washington,  where  he 
886  of  oats,  and  98  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  remained  about  a  year,  and  where  he  endear- 
15  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  12  tar  and  turpentine  ored,  thouffh  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  an- 
mant^actories,  18  churches,  and  240  pupils  at-  nexationof  Texasto  the  United  States.    On  hia 
tending  nubile  schools.    Capital  Trenton.    IL  return  to  Texas  he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as 
A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  boundea  W.  by  Ocmnlgee  senator  from  Brazoria,  and  in  1841  he  was  ^- 
river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  10,056,  pointed  bv  President  Houston  his  secretary  of 
of  whom  6,126  were  slaves.    The  surfiice  is  state,  which  ofiSce  he  filled  8  years.    During 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  though  much  this  period,  and  subsequently  also,  he  had  the 
worn.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.   The  entire  direction  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  country, 
productions  in  1850  were  402,860  bushels  of  and  to  his  effbrts  perhaps  more  than  to  those  of 
Indian  com,  54,208  of  oats,  84,677  of  sweet  any  other  individual  is  due  the  high  position 
potatoes,  and  9,006  bales  of  cotton.     There  which  Texas  acquired  in  her  relations  with  for- 
were  6  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  eign  powers.     In  Sept.  1844,  he  was  elected 
iB50  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Ytiue  of  presidont  of  Texas  for  8  years  from  the  ensuing 
land  in  1856,  $1,515,806.    The  central  Georgia  Seoember,  and  held  that  office  until  the  annex* 
railroad  passes  along  the  S.  boundary  of  2ie  ation  o^  Texas  to  the  United  States.    His  ad- 
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minifltrotdon  eoTored  *  very  busy  and  critical  chief  ftiniisemeiits  of  the  court.  So  wholly  was 
period  in  the  history  of  TezaB,  and  hia  labors  his  time  devoted  to  this  occupation^  that  for 
and  responsibilities  were  greater  than  had  fifcUen  several  years  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  important  architectural  work.  He  became  a 
space  of  time.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  person  of  considerable  consequence,  however, 
a  footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  Eng-  at  court,  and  by  his  overbearing  manners  incur- 
land,  France,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  by  red  the  enmity  of  his  dramatic  associate,  Jon- 
the  intervention  of  the  two  former  powers  son,  who  satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Lan- 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  induced  to  ao-  tern  Leather-head  in  his  '^  Bartholomew  Fair.** 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  Com-  In  1612,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Heniy,  to 
raercial  activity  was  incited,  emigration  from  whom  he  had  been  appointed  architect,  he  re- 
Europe,  and  iMurticularly  from  Germany,  was  visited  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  materially  im- 
setting  in,  ana  terms  of  great  advantage  could  proving  his  style.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
ifndom)tedly  have  been  secured  to  the  country  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  build- 
by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  under  a  stip-  ings,  and  during  the  next  26  years  was  occupied 
Illation  that  annexation  to  the  United  States  with  many  important  public  worka,  holding  all 
ahould  not  be  encouraged.  Under  these  circum*  the  time  the  position  of  the  first  architect  of 
stances  it  is  believed  that  President  Jones  pre-  England,  if  not  of  his  age.  His  designs  for  the 
ferred  iudependence  to  annexation.  But  wnen  palace  at  Whitehall,  of  which  only  the  banquet- 
it  became  evident  that  the  popular  will  was  in  mg  house  was  built,  are  considered  his  ehtf% 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  he  spared  no  efforts  dPoeutre;  beside  which  he  designed  the  river 
to  accomplish  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoid-  front  of  Somerset  house,  a  splendid  Corinthian 
ed  giving  umbrage  to  the  European  powers,  portico  rather  incongruously  added  to  old  St 
Hia  popmarity,  however,  was  affected  by  the  Paurs,thearcadeandcburchof  St.  Paul,Covent 
course  he  pursued,  and  he  was  never  afterward  Qarden,  York  stairs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftesbury 
elected  to  anv  public  office  of  importance,  a  cir*  house,  Ashbumham  house,  and  many  private 
cumstance  which  preyed  deeply  upon  him,  and  residences  in  various  parts  of  England,  all  of 
probably  led  to  the  mental  alienation  under  the  which  were  much  admired  in  their  day,  although 
infinence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  modem  taste  finds  in  such  of  them  as  remam 
possessed  great  abilities  fbr  public  business,  e»>  little  to  admire  or  praise.  Jones  also  aspired  to 
peeially  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  private  lifd  was  the  character  of  an  antiquary,  and  at  the  request 
remarkable  for  suavity  of  manner  and  strong  of  James  I.  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
common  sense.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  druidical  remains  at  Stonehenge,  which  he  un- 
were  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1869  dertook  to  show  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the 
his  journal,  preceded  by  a  brief  autobiography^  Roman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to  CobIus. 
was  printed  for  private  circulation.  The  errors  of  his  restoration,  as  disclosed  in  his 
JONES,  Inioo,  an  English  architect,  bom  in  *^  Essay  on  Stonehenge,"  published  «iter  his 
London  in  1672,  died  July  21, 1662.  He  was  of  death  bv  his  son-in-law  John  Webb  (fol.,  1665X 
humUe  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  said  to  have  are  sufficientlv  apparent,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
been  apprenticed  to  a  Joiner.  But  manifesting  a  absurditv  of  his  general  conclusions.  During 
strong  indination  for  drawing,  he  attracted  the  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
notioeof  the  eari  of  Pembroke,  who  afforded  him  and  suffered  so  much  from  fines  and  other  per- 
themeansof  procuring  an  art  education  abroad,  secutions  that  he  died  broken-hearted  ana  in 
During  several  years  he  made  careful  studies  of  poverty.  A  good  idea  of  his  merits  as  an  archi- 
the  chief  architectural  monuments  of  France,  tect  may  be  derived  from  the  volumes  of  his 
Germany,  and  Italy;  and  in  the  latter  country  designs  published  by  William  Kent  in  1727  and 
he  first  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  the  various  1770,  and  by  Isaac  Ware  in  1743.  His  repnta- 
ancient  classic,  and  of  the  modern  Italian  styles,  tion  is  hardly  sustained  by  these,  but  must  be 
the  first  of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  novelty 
England,  while  the  latter  had  never  been  intro-  of  the  new  classic  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
da^  save  in  fi«gmentary  details.  In  Venice  land,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  occupied  the  field 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  during  his  whole  life  with  scarcely  a  rival.  He 
PaUadio,  whose  style  he  subsequently  trans*  in  no  respect  merits  the  title  of  the  **  English 
planted  into  England.  At  the  invitation  of  PaUadio"  or  the '^EnglishVitruviuSj^'frequentiy 
Christian  lY.  of  Denmark,  he  visited  Copen-  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
faagen  in  1604,  and  during  a  residence  there  of  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  occa- 
about  a  year  furnished,  it  is  said,  the  dessgns  sionally  wrote  verses.  His  publications  consist 
for  the  royal  residences  of  Rosenborg  and  of  a  masque  and  several  miscellaneous  essays, 
Frederiksborg,  which  are  littie  creditable  to  and  he  also  left  some  notes  on  Palladio^s  archi- 
his  architectural  skill  or  taste.  In  1606  he  re-  tecture,  which  were  inserted  by  Leoni  in  an 
turned  to  England,  and  at  the  recommendation  edition  of  Palladio  in  1714.— See  *^Iife  of  Inigo 
of  Christian,  whose  sister  James  I.  had  mar-  Jones,"  by  Peter  Cunningham  (London,  1848). 
ried,was  kindly  received  by  the  latter  monarch,  JONES,  Jacob,  a  commodore  in  the  U.S. 
who  employed  him  to  prepare  the  scenery,  navy,  bom  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in 
decorations,  and  machinery  for  the  masques  1770,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Aug.  1860.  He . 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  among  the  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
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commenced  practice  in  his  native  conntj,  but  each  oommifisioned  ofScer  of  the  Wasp.     In 
soon  relinquished  it  for  the  clerkship  of  the  March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
snpremecoart  of  Delaware.    InApril,  1T99,  he  post-captain,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
received  a  midshipman^s  warrant  m  the  navj,  of  the  frigate  Macedonian  in  the  squadron  of    • 
and  served  for  some  time  in  the  frigate  United  Commodore  Stephen  Decator.    After  the  peace 
States  under  Commodore  John  Barry.    He  was  with  England,  Commodore  Jones  commanded 
promotedto  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1801,  sqoadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  and  served  for  some  years  as  a  oommiasioner 
Attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  which  of  the  navy  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
Le  was  captured  oS  Tripoli  in  1803  (see  Bain-  agylum  at  Philadelphia. 
BBiDex,  wiixiam),  and  remuned  a  prisoner  20       JONES,  Jambs  CHAimsBLAiir,  an  American 
months.    He  was  afterward  employed  for  some  statesman,  bom  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn.,  April 
years  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  20, 1809,  died  in  Memphis,  Oct.  29, 1859.    Dur- 
part  of  the  time  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus,  ing  his  infancy  his  &tner  died,  and  Col.  Ward,* 
In  April,  1810,  he  was  commisuoned  as  master  a  prominent  politidap,  became  his  guardian, 
commandant,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to  the  and  brought  Mm  up  hi  his  own  frmuly.    Mr. 
command  of  the  Wasp,  a  sloop  of  war  of  18  Joneses  advantages  of  early  education  were  lim** 
guns.    He  was  on  his  passage  home  from  France  ited ;  he  attended  a  country  school  at  intervals 
in  1812  when  war  was  dedared  by  the  United  for  8  year&    Being  fcmd  of  books^  and  having 
States  against  England.   On  his  arrival  the  Wasp  access  to  his  guar&m's  library,  he  acquired  the 
was  ordered  to  sea  again  immediately,  and  sfdled  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  and  a 
from  the  Delaware  on  Oct.  18  upon  a  cndse.  knowledge  of  history.    A  large  portion  of  lii» 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  lai  87*^  K,  long,  time  before  attaining  his  minority  was  devoted 
^**  W.,  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  vessels^  to  labor  on  Col.  Waxd's  plantation.    At  the  age 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  were  disoov*  of  21,  having  married  and  received  his  small 
ered  to  be  a  convoy  of  English  merchantmen  patrimony,  he  settied  on  a  farm  in  Wilson  eo» 
protected  by  a  sloop  of  war,  which  the  Wasp  In  1887  and  1889  he  represented  that  county  in 
engaged  at  llh.  80m.  A.  M.    The  action  com-  the  legislature.    In  1840  he  was  a  candidate  for 
menced  at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  which  presidential  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Tyler 
was  gradually  lessened  for  a  space  of  48  minntes,  ticket    In  1841  he  was  nominated  as  the  whig 
when  the  Wasp  boarded,  and  carried  her  antag-  candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee  against  the 
onist.    The  fire  on  both  sides  was  extremely  late  James  X.  Polk.   After  an  animatCMl  contest, 
well  maintained,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  that  in  which  the  entire  state  was  canvassed  by  the 
of  the  Wasp  was  the  most  rapid  and  accurate,  two  candidateis  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  small 
The  captured  vessel  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  sloop  mi(jority.    He  was  reelected  in  1848,  Mr.  Polk- 
Frolic,  CaptWhinyates,  mounting  16  82  lb.  car-  being  again  his  competitor.    These  two  ean«> 
ronades,  4  long  guns,  and  2 12  lb.  carronades  upon  tasses  attracted  much  attention  tiirooghcnt  the 
her  topgallant  fore<»stie.    The  armament  of  the  Country,  because  of  the  powers  of  oratory  die* 
Wasp  was  16  82  lb.  carronades  and  2  long  12  lb.  played  »by  the  opposing  candidates.    In  1845 
guns.    The  Wasp  had  188  men  upon  her  mus-  Gov.  Jones  declined  a  retieetion,  and  at  the  ex- 
ter  roll ;  the  Frolic  probably  a  few  less,  though  piration  of  his  term  in  November  of  that  year 
tiiis  is  not  certainly  known.    The  two  vess&  ne  retired  to  private  life.    In  1847  he  became  a 
were  very  nearly  equal,  and  no  action  of  the  candidate  for  conoress  in  the  Murfreesborongh 
war  of  1812  was  more  creditable  to  the  Ameri-  district,  but  withdrew  from  the  canvass  before 
can  navy  than  this.    The  Wasp  suffered  consid-  the  election.    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the 
erably  in  her  rigging  and  spars,  though  but  littie  national  whig  convention,  where  he  xealonsly 
in  her  hull ;  but  the  Frobc  was  a  mere  wreck  advocated  the  nomination  oi  Henry  Clay ;  but 
when  shi  surrendered.    Her  loss  was  never  ao-  Gen.  Taylor  having  received  the  nomination, 
curately  known,  but  was  probably  not  less  than  Mr.  Jones  supported  him  cordially,  and  deliver^ 
80  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  wounded  ed  several  popular  speeches  in  his  behalf  in  dif- 
were  her  captain,  1st  lieutenant,  and  master,  ferent  states.    In  1850  he  removed  to  Memphis^ 
the  two  lost  mortally.    Capt.  Whinyates  stated  and  in  1851  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
in  his  ofiEloial  report,  that  not  20  of  his  crew  In  1854  he  was  a  conspienons  supporter  of  the 
escaped  unhurt     Possession  was  immediately  Eansss-Nebraska  bill,  and  thenceforward  be- 
taken of  the  Frolic,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on  came  identified  witii  the  democratic  party.    At 
board  her  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  James  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  March  4^ 
Biddle,  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Wasp,  who  had  1857,  he  again  retired  to  private  life, 
hardly  commenced  clearing  the  wreck  when  a       JONES,  John,  a  Welsn  clergyman,  bom  in 
large  sail  was  seen  standing  toward  the  two  Caermarthoishire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10, 
vessels.    It  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Poic-  1827.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
tiers  of  74  guns,  which  captured  both  vessels  tarian  college  of  Hackney,  and  in  1792  was  ap* 
and  carried  them  to  Bermuaa.    The  Americans  pointed  classical  and  mathematical  tntor  in  the 
were  soon  put  on  parole,  and  returned  to  tiie  Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.    He  continued  in 
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In  1797  for  tb^  Of  the  Unilarian  oongregaitioo  Ifessra.  FranUin,  Deand,  and  Lee,  to  the  com* 

at  Halifio,  in  Yorkaliire.    About  1800  be  re-  mand  of  the  Indien,  a  large  frigate  then  baild* 

moved  to  London,  and  resided  there  daring  the  ing  at  Amiterdam  for  the  Americans.    Bein^ 

remainder  of  hia  life,  oocnpied  ohieflj  aa  a  daa-  diaappcnnted  in  this  expectation,  owing  to  the 

•ical  teacher.    A  sm>rt  time  before  his  death  oppo^tion  made  bjr  the  British  minister  at  the 

the  degree  of  LLJ>.  was  conferred  on  hi|n  by  Hague  to  the  equipment  of  the  frigate,  and  her 

the  oniversitj  of  Aberdeen.    He  was  the  an-  subsequent  sale  to  France,  Jones  made  a  craise 

fhor  of  several  works,  the  most  important  df  in  the  Ranker  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 

which  are :  **  Qlnstrations  of  the  Four  Qospels*^  he  herasBea  the  coasting  trade  rerv  much,  and 

(London,  1808) ;  a  "  Greek  and  English  lezi-  made  a  most  daring  and  snccessflil  descent  npon 

oon'^  (1828);  and  B6^moloffia  Qraea  (1826),  a  Whitehaven.    He  also  attempted  to  captore  the 

new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Qreek  grammar  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  resided  upon  his  estate  near 

published  by«him  in  1804,     Dr.  Jones  was  Kirkcudbright^  on  the  river  Dee.  Jones  thought 

Ittnong  the  first  who  introduced  into  England  that  the  possession  of  the  person  of  this  noUe- 

the  practice  of  teaehing  ^reek  through  the  me**  man  might  bring  about  a  system  of  exchanges 

dium  of  English  rather  than  of  Latin.    Hia  of  prisoners,  to  which  England  had  hlAerto 

^  Greek  and  English  Lexicon*'  was  long  in  use.  shown  a  reluctance.    This  design  failed,  owing 

JONES,  Jomr  Paitl,  a  commodore  in  the  to  th^  absence  of  the  earl  from  home,  but  the 

American  navv  during  the  war  of  the  revoln-  party  which  landed  to  capture  him  took  f^m 

tion,  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Arbigland^  nis  house  a  quantity  of  silver  plate.    When  this 

Scotland,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Nith,  plate  was  afterward  sold,  Jones  became  tiiepmr- 

Jnlj  ft,  1747,  died  in  Paris,  July  18, 1792.    His  diaser,  and  restored  it  to  Lady  Selkirk.    During 

name  was  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  having  been  tiiis  cruise  the  Ranger  captured  the  Drake,  a 

assnmed  in  after  life  for  some  unknown  reason,  sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  force.    On  JKaj 

At  the  age  of  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer-  8, 1778,  the  Ranger  arrived  at  Brest,  with  the 

chant  of  wMtehaven,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Drake,  her  prize,  and  200  prisoners,  being  neariy 

American  trade.    His  first  voyage  was  to  Vir«  double  the  number  of  her  own  crew.    Jones 

ginia,  where  his  elder  brother  was  established  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  American  commis* 

as  a  planter.    He  was  afterward  enrnffed  for  a  sionersw  and  received  distinffuished  attentions 

diort  time  in  the  shtvo  trade,  which  be  left  in  from  tne  French  court,  which  was  on  the  point 

disgust  and  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the  of  joining  the  American  cause.    From  this  time 

West  Indies,  realizinp^  it  was  said,  a  fortune  by  until  Feb.  1770,  Jones  used  every  effiirt  to  o>^ 

commercial  speculations.    At  the  commence*,  tain  another  and  better  command.    The  Ranger 

meat  of  the  American  revolutionary  struggle  was  de^tched  by  the  commisnoners  to  Amer- 

he  was  in  Virginia,  having  aasnnied  the  name  ica,  Jones  being  retained  by  them  in  Fhmce. 

•f  Jones.    An  offer  of  his  services^  which  be  After  many  months  of  disappointment,  and 

made  to  the  oolonies,  was  accepted,  and  he  was  much  fimitless  correspondence,  he,  according  to 

eommissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Dec  his  own  account,  was  struck  with  the  saying  of 

22^  1775.    His  first  service  was  in  thcAllM.  Poor  Richard  in  an  old  number  of  Dr.  Frank- 

Ofl^t^  Dudley  Saltonstall,  a  ship  of  80  guns  ana  lin's  *^ Pennsylvania  Almanac  :^^  "If  you  would 

800  men,  purchased  from  the  merchant  service,  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send.^'  He 

This  was  the  flag  shipof  a  squadron  of  8  vessels,  immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  and  made  such 

fitted  out  on  the  Delaware,  and  commanded  by  strong  personal  appeals  to  the  minister,  M.  de 

Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.    Jones  was  1st  Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  was  appointed  to 

lieutenant  of  her,  and,  it  is  said,  hoisted  on  thil  the  command  of  the  ship  Dnras,  an  old  In- 
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rattlesnake  coiled  at  its  root^  From  the  Alfred  permitted  to  change  the  name  of  this  diip  to 
he  was  soon  transfemd  to  the  command  of  the  that  of  the  <*  Bon  Homme  Richard.''  Afl»r 
sloop  Providence^  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  in  many  vexatious  delays,  she  was  equipped  for 
which  vessel  he  made  16  prizes  during  a  craise  service,  though  in  a  very  inefficient  manner, 
of  6  weeks  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  gut  On  her  main  or  gun  deck  she  mounted  28  12* 
ef  Oanso.  On  Aug.  8, 1776,  Jones  received  a  pounders,  and  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
captain's  commission,  and  on  Nov.  2  he  sailed  castle  14  Q-nounders,  making  an  armament  <Mf 
from  Newport,  R.  I^  in  command  of  the  Alfred  42  guns  in  ail.  But  Jones,  determined  to  make 
and  Providence,  upon  an  expedition  which  he  the  most  of  her,  caused  12  ports  to  be  cut  in 
had  suggested,  the  olject  of  which  was  the  cap-  her  gun  room  below,  where  6  old  18-ponnderB 
tnre  of  the  coal  fleet  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  were  mounted.  This  expedient  did  not  add  to 
fishery  at  Gape  Breton.  This  expedition  was  the  efficiency  of  the  ship,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
entirely  successful.  On  June  14^  1777,  Jones  as  wiU  be  seen,  produced  disastrous  consequences, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  On  Aug.  14, 1779,  Jones  sailed  from  L'Orient, 
a  new  ship  of  18  guns  built  for  the  navy  at  having  under  his  command  a  squadron  of  6  ves- 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  On  Nov.  1  he  sailed  for  sels,  one  of  which  was  the  Alliance,  Oapt  Pierre 
France,  and  arrived  at  Nantes,  Dec.  2,  expecting  Landais,  a  new  and  fast-sailing  frigate,  which 
to  be  appointed  by  the  American  commissioners^  had  arrived  ^me  months  before  from  America 
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He  bad  hardly  put  to  sea  before  a  motiiioiia  tbla  Janctore  a  most  nnezpeoted  event  took 
temper  was  but  too  manifest  among  many  of  plaee.  The  Countess  of  Searboroueh  had  snr- 
his  officers  and  men,  and  in  this  req)ect  the  eon*  rendered  to  the  Fallasi  after  a  weU  oonteeted 
duct  of  Capt.  Landftis  was  very  conspicnons.  action  of  an  hour  and  a  hslL  and  OaptaiA  OottS- 
This  officer  had  served  in  the  French  navy,  neau  entreated  Capt.  Tiandais,  who  had  kept 
£rom  which  he  had  been  dismissed  on  acconnt  aloa|^  with  the  Allianoe,  to  take  poeaoesion  of 
of  infirmity  of  temper.  By  the  middle  of  Sep-  his  prize,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  assistance 
tember  26  vessels  had  been  captured  or  destroyed  of  Jones,  which  he  decked ;  and  the  Allianoe 
by  this  sQuadron,  and  very  great  alarm  created  after  making  two  long  stretches  to  windward 
upon  the  £.  coast  of  England.  On  Sept.  28  the  kept  away,  and  coming  upon  the  larboard  quar<» 
£k>n  Homme  Richard  wasoff  Flamborough  Head,  ter  of  the  Bichard  opened  ft  fire  upon  her.  The 
having  in  company  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Laujdais,  evidence  of  this  seems  ample.  At  d(  an  ex^ 
and  the  Pallas,  a  ship  mounting  82  light  gun&  plosion  took  place  on  board  the  jSerapiS)  caused 
commanded  by  Ciq^tOottineau,  a  brave  and  good  by  a  hand  grenade  from  the  Bichard,  whidh 
officer.  Soon  after  noon  the  headipost  ships  of  killed  and  wounded  2p  men.  About  10  o'clock, 
a  fleet)  known  to  be  from  the  Baltic,  were  seen  owing  to  a  cry  which  had  been  raised  that  the: 
lading  out  from  under  Flambbrough  Head,  sbip  was  sinking,  .the  carpenter  of  the  Bidiard 
and  beating  down  toward  the  straits  of  Dover,  released  over  100  prisoners,  a  part  of  whom 
This  fleet  was  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  44^  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  Serapis ;  and 
Kod  Countess  of  Scarborough,  20.  Signal  for  the  gunner,  luarmed  at  the  quantity  of  water 
oeneral  chase  was  made  by  Jones,  and  the  Al-  in  the  ship  (for  sbe  had  received  many  shots 
fiance,  being  the  fastest  of  the  squadron,  took  between  wind  and  water)  ran  aft  on  tlie  poop, 
the  lead :  but  no  sooner  had  sbe  discovered  the  crying  for  quarter^  but  was  sternly  silencoi  by 
force  of  the  English  vessels  of  war  than  she  stood  Jones.  The  situation  of  the  Bichard  now  seem- 
off  from  them.  At  about  Tio'dock  the  Bichard  ed  hopelesa  She  was  almost  in  a  sinking  coa* 
came  up  with  the  Serapis,  and  dosed  with  her,  ditidn,  many  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  a  larrn 
upon  her  weather  quarter,  to  about  half  pistol  number  of  her  prisoners  were  at  largo,  the  iu** 
^ot  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  the  liance  was  deliberately  firing  into  her,  and  some 
water  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wind  light  at  S.  of  the  petty  officers  had  set  up  the  cry  of  fire.. 
W.,  the  ships  heading  to  the  northward.  It  was  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  thought  of  sur*- 
fnU  moon,  and  Flamborough  Head,  less  than  a  rendering  hod  even  entered  the  mind  of*  Jones» 
,  league  distant  and  the  piers  of  Scarborough  The  pnaoaers  were  oompdled  to  work  the 
*  were  covered  with  spectators  to  witness  the  pumps,  and  tbe  action  was  continued  with  8 
oombat.  The  Serapis  now  hailed  the  Bichard,  light  quarter  deck  guna,  under  his  personal 
and  was  answered.  A  few  unimportant  ques-  superintendence.  Soon  after  10  o^elock  the  Se- 
tions  passed,  when  broadsides  were  exchanged,  rapis  struck,  and  the  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Bich- 
and  two  of  the  old  18-pounders  mounted  in  the  ard,  Hx,  Dde,  afterward  Commodore  Biohard- 
Bicbard^s  gun  room  burst,  blowing  up  the  deck  Dale,  was  ordered  on  board  to  take  possession 
above  and  killing  or  wounding  a  large  portion  of  her.  The  lashings  were  now  cut,  and  as  the 
of  the  men  stationed  at  them.  This  part  of  the  riiipa  separated^  the  main  mast  of  the  Scrapie 
battery  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  ports  were  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  mizzen  topmast.  Her 
dosed.  A  dose  and  heavy  cannonade  was  now  cable  was  tiien  cut|  and  Lieut  Dale  made  sudi 
maintained  by  both  ships  for  about  an  hour,  sail  as  he  could  after  the  Bichard.  In  the  mom- 
when  they  fouled  each  other,  and  there  was  ing  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Bidiard  was 
for  a  few  moments  a  cessation  of  the  firing,  singular  and  dreadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
Capt.  Pearson  of  the  Serapis  again  hailed  the  plaoes^  and  had  7  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Her 
Bichard,  asking  if  she  haa  struck  her  colors,  counters  and  quarters  on  the  lower  deck  were 
'f  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,''  was  the  reply  driven  in,  tbe  whole  of  her  main  battery  was 
of  Jooee,  and  the  action  was  immediately  re-  dismounted,  and  she  was  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most 
newed.  After  considerable  manoeuvring  tbe  extraordinary  manner.  The  after  part  of  the 
ships  again  came  foul,  when  Jones  with  hie  own  ship,  in  line  with  the  guns  of  the  Serapis,  was 
hands  assisted  in  lashing  the  jib  stay  of  the  so  completely  beaten  in,  that  the  upper  deck 
Berapis  to  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  Bichard.  As  was. only  sustained  by  a  few  frames,  which  had 
spon  as  Capt  Pearson  perceived  this,  he  let  so  been  missed  by  shot  It  being  deemed  impossi- 
an  anchor  in  the  hope  that  his  antagonist  would  ble  to  carry  her  into  port,  the  wounded  were 
drift  dear  of  him,  but  the  ships  were  now  well  removed,  and  she  soon  after  sank.  The  Serapis 
fleoured  together  head  and  stem.  During  this  suffered  much  less.  She  was  a  new  ship,  in  ex* 
time  the  oombat  was  ra^ng  furiously.  The  cellent  condition,  and  much  superior  in  force  to 
ships  being  in  actual  contact  fore  and  aft,  the  tbe  Bichard,  mounting  50  guns,  though  rated  at 
guns  of  either  were  discharged  into  the  side  or  44.  On  her  lower  deck  were  20  18-pounders, 
through  the  ports  of  her  antagonist  The  ef-  on  her  upper  deck  SO  9-pounder8,  and  on  her 
feet  of  such  a  fire  was  terrible  to  both.  Oo-  qQgrter  deck  and  forecastle  10  6-pounders.  Her 
casionally  fighting  with  pikes  and  pistols  took  L^^  (insisted  of  820  souls.  Tbe  Bichard,  on 
dace  throuigh  ports^  and  the  American  seamen,  fv^  ther  band,  as  has  been  stated,  was  an  old 
laying  out  upon  the  yards  of  their  ship,  dropped  ^^  nob  decayed,  her  effective  armament  con- 
hand  grenades  on  the  decks  of  the  S^apis.   ^  ahipt  ^^^  but  ^  S^<^  o^  ^HSht  caliber.    A  por- 
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tlon  of  her  etew  was  absent  in  prises^  leavlnff  hftmbra  a^in  in  188T  to  complete  his  drawings^ 

tfae  mimber  actnallj  engaged  bnt  227  sonls,  and  and  snperintendinff  with  great  oare  the  printing 

these  were  Irish,  Scotdi,  Portogaeeey  N<Nrwe-  of  the  ulnstratiye  designs  in  colors.  In  1842  the 

gians,  to.,  with  bnt  very  few  Amerioans.    No  work  was  pnblished  in  annnnsnally  oostlj  st^rle, 

anthentio  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has  under  the  title  of  ^*  Plans,  Eleyations,  Sectioos^ 

oyer  been  giyen,  bnt  the  engagement  was,  .be*  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,*' to.  (fol.,  London), 

yond  all  donbt,  the  most  obstinate  and  San-  accompanied  hj  a  translation  of  uie  Arabio  in- 

gninaiy  one  which  eyer  ocoarred   between  soriptions  and  a  historical  notice  of  the  Moorish 

single  ships.    Jones  carried  lus  priaea  into  the  kings  of  Gra&ada  bj  Seftor  Pascnal  do  Qayangoa. 

TexeL    On  his  arriyal  in  France  he  was  re-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ^^  Designs  for 

eelyed  with  the  most  distinguished  honors.  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Payements^*  (4to.,  Lou- 

A  eword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  king,  don).    The  Mohammedan,  and  more  particnlar- 

who  also   requested  permission  of  congress  lytheMoorishstyleof  ornamentation,  has  been 

to  decorate  him  with  the  military  order  of  strongly  adyocated  by  him,  and  his  labors  haye 

merit.    In  1781  he  sailed  for  the  United  States^  greatly  deyelc^^d  the  science  of  chromatics  as 

arriying  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  where  he  applied  to  the  internal  and  external  decoration 

was  exceedingly  weureoeiyed.    Congress  yoted  of  buildings.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  super- 

him  a  gold  medal,  and  Gen.  Wasbmgton  ad-  intendent  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the 

dressed  him  a  high>]r  complimentary  letter.   He  crystal  palace  exhibition  in  Hyde  park,  London, 

was  idPter ward  employed  to  superintend  the  con-  and  his  plans  for  decorating  the  structure  were 

atruction  of  a  hue  of  battle  ship,  the  America,  carried  out  in  a  modified  form«    In  1852  he 

at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  haye  became  director  of  decorations  to  the  crystal 

commanded;  but  the  ship  was  presented  by  palacecompany,  and,  upon  the  erection  of  their 

ooDgress  to  France.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  as  building  at  Sydenham,  superintended  the  con* 

aa  agent  for  prize  money,  and  while  there  was  struction   and   adornment  of  the   l^gyptian, 

iayitod  into  the  Bussian  seryice  with  the  rank  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts,  and  tiie 

of  rear  admiral,  but  was  disappointed  at  not  decoratiye  painting  of  the  general  fabric.    His 

leceiying  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  Greek  court 

aea.    He  quarrelled  with  the  admiral,  the  prince  haying  excited  comment,  he  published  ^^An 

of  liTassau,  and  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  ene-  Apology  for  the  Ooloring  of  the  Greek  Oourt,^' 

ndes  fell  into  dis&yor  at  court,  and  was  finally  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  ancient  sculp* 

permitted  by  the  empress  Oatharine  to  retire  ture  was  usually  painted,  and  that  the  exterior 

from  the  serdce,  with  a  pension  which  was  of  marble  buildings  was  frequently  so  embel* 

neyer  paid.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  lished.    In  illustration  of  his  yiews  he  painted 

where  he  died  in  poyerty  and  nedect.  a  portion  of  the  casts  of  the  El^  marbles  afc 

JONES,  NoBLB  WniBBBLTj  au  American  phy-  Sydenham  in  parti-colors,  the  hair  being  gilt, 
aician  and  reyolutionary  patriot,  bom  in  Georgia  Bis  Alhambra  court  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
in  1725,  died  in  Sayannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1805.  colored  decoration  yet  produced  in  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settiers  in  the  He  has  written  a  *^  Handbook  to  the  Alhambra 
atate,  }ield  a  military  comndssion  at  an  early  Court,"  explaining  the  principles  of  its  orna- 
te, and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1761.  mentation.  His  remaining  publications  are : 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  reyolutionists  in  ^*  Yiews  on  the  Nile  from  Oairo  to  the  Second 
Georgia  in  1774,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  in  Oataract"  (fol.,  1843) ;  **  An  Attempt  to  define 
1775,  lost  one  of  his  sons  at  the  capture  of  Sa^-  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the  Em- 
vannah  by  the  British  in  1778.  was  himself  ployment  of  Color  in  the  Decoratiye  Arts,  a 
made  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  Lecture"  (1852) ;  and  "  The  Grammar  of  Or- 
was  exchanged  in  1781,  and  was  immediately  nament"  (fol.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
ohosen  again  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  began  works  of  the  age,  containing  100  plates  iUus- 
to  practise  his  profession  in  Philade^hia.  He  trating  yarious  styles  of  ornament,  printed  in 
had  an  extensiye  medical  practice  in  Charleston  colors.  He  has  also  lectured  frequentiy  on  hk 
fhmi  1782  to  1788,  after  which  he  liyed  in  Sa*  fayorite  subject,  and  has  tranuated  Seroux 
vannah.  He  was  president  of  the  conyention  d'Agincourt^s  ^'  History  of  Art  by  its  Menu- 
by  which  the  constitaticm  of  the  state  was  ments,"  &c.  (fol.,  1847).  He  has  frequentiy 
amended  in  1795.  been  employed  in  ornamental  chromatic  designs 

JONES,  OwBxr,  an  English   architect  and  for  the  titie  pages  of  iUustrated  books, 

decorator,  bom  in  Wales  about  1809.    After  JONES,  Thomas  Rtxeb,  an  English  writer 

serying  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Lewis  Yallia-  on  comparatiye  anatomy  and  physiology,  bom 

my,  he  spent  seyeral  years  in  trayelling  through  about  1810.    He  became  a  member  of  tiie  col- 

southem  Europe,  Turkey,  and  Eg^t.    During'  lege  of  surgeons  of  England  in  1888,  but  on 

a  yisit  to  Granada  in  1884,  in  coigunction  with  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  hearing  has 

M.  Jules  Goury,  he  made  careful  drawings  of  neyer  practised  his  profession.    Deyoting  him- 

the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  and  of  other  Moor-  self  to.  the  study  of  comparatiye  anatomy,  he 

ish  remains,  with  a  yiew  of  preparing  an  illus-  published  seyerd  contributions  to  that  branch 

trated  work  on  the  subject.    Goury  died  at  the  of  science  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 

outset  of  the  undert^dng,  which  Mr.  Jones  Society,"  and  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 

thenceforth  prosecuted  alone,  yiuting  the  Al*  fessor  of  comparatiye  anatomy  in  King's  ool- 
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lege,  London.  Hu  first  work,  '^  A  General  Out-  ekaneal  stodiea^  bat  making  iome  progress  in 
line  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^'  ^8yo.,  1841X  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  applying  himself  to 
written  to  snpply  a  want  in  Enghsh  scientifio  Frendk  and  Italian  during  hia  vacationa.  The 
literature,  established  his  repotation  as  a  eom-  head  master  affirmed  that  he  was  *'  a  boy  of  so 
parative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  is  still  aotiye  a  mind,  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  friendless  on  Salisbury  plain,  he  would  never- 
in  any  language.  About  this  time  he  was  ap-  theless  find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches."  In 
pointed  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  in  1764  he  was  entered  at  University  ooUege,  Ox* 
the  royal  institution,  and  subsequently  he  be-  ford,  his  molher  acc(»npanying  him  tliither,  and 
came  examiner  in  oomparative  anatomy  and  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence  his  stud- 
physiology  in  the  London  university.  In  1844  les  in  the  oriental  and  modem  European  Ian- 
and  1662  were  published  the  first  two  volumes  guagea,  preserving  his  hei^th  bv  athletic  exer* 
of  his  Fullerian  lectures,  under  the  title  of  cisea,  in  which  also  he  excelled.  In  1765  he 
'^Leetureson  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  was  invited  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Earl 
the  work  being  still  incomplete.     His  latest  Spencer,  aa  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  7  years 

Snblication  is  **  The  Aquarian  Naturalist"  (Lon-  of  age,  which  office  he  held  for  6  years,  during 
on,  1858\    He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  which  he  twice  visited  the  continent,  always 
the  ^*  Oyclopesdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  prosecuting  his  studies.    He  was  elected  during 
and  has  an  extended  reputation  in  England  as  this  period  to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  Meantime 
a  lecturer  on  natural  history.  his  fiime  for  oriental  scholarahip  had  begun  to 
JONES,  WiLUAM,  an  English  divine,  bom  extend,  and  in  1768  Christian  YII.  of  Denmark 
in  Lowiok,  Northamptonshire,  in  1726,  died  in  requested  him  to  translate  into  Frendtk  a  Persian 
Nayland  in  1800.    He  was  educated  at  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah.    This  was  published  (Lon* 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford,  don,  1770)  in  connection  with  a  dissertation, 
and  became  successively  vicar  of  fiethersden  also  in  French,  on  oriental  poetry,  containing 
(1764),  rector  of  Pluckley,  perpetual  curate  of  translatbns  of  several  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz.    In 
Nayland  (1776),  and  rector  of  Paston  and  of  the  following  year  appeared  his  Persian  gram- 
Hollingboura,  the  last  8  of  which  appointments  mar  (7th  ed.  1809 ;  last  ed.  1828),  which,  as  en* 
he  held  at  his  death.    He  was  eminent  as  a  lazged  bv  subsequent  editors,  long  remained  the 
scholar  and  theologian,  and  proficient  in  music,  standard  text  book  on  the  subject.    In  1770  he 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Home,  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  and  b^^  to 
.  and  associated  with  him  in  maintaming  the  contemplate  "  the  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of 
theological  and  philosophical  opinions  of  Jdin  England,"  but  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
Hutchinson.    His  principal  works  are:  ^*The  defend  his  university  against  the  aspersions  of 
Catholic   Doctrine  of  tne   Trinity  Proved "  the  French  orientalist  Anquetil  du  Perron.  His 
(1756),  by  which  and  by  several  other  treatises  pamphlet  (1771)  was  anonymous,  in  idiomatic 
on  the  same  subject  he  is  best  known;  *^Leo-  and  effective  French,  and  was  universaUy  admit- 
tnres  on  the  figurative  Language  of  the  Holy  ted  to  surpass  the  attack  both  in  wit  and  leam- 
Scriptures"  n786;   6th  ed.,  1821;   new  ed.,  ins.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a  small 
1849),  which  have  been  highly  esteemed,  though  volume  of  poems,  chieflv  translations  from  the 
distingaished  for  imaginative  and  allegorioal  Asiatic  languages,  whicli  was  followed  by  the 
interpretations;  ^'The  Scholar  Armed  against  more  important  Poeteoi  AtiaHem  OommentO' 
the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  a  compilation  (2  vols.,  riorum  Libri  Sex  (1774;  republished  by  Eich- 
1792);  and  a  ''Life  of  Bishop  Home"  (1796).  horn,  Leipnc,  1776),  in  which  with  eoual  skill 
He  wrote  many  other  religious  works,  and  sev-  and  eradition  he  aimed  to  familiarize  Uie  Euro- 
eral  treatises  on  music,  composed  anthems  and  pean  mind  witl)  oriental  modes  of  thought  and 
other  musical  pieces  which  were  much  admirecL  expression.    Called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  he  left  at 
and  was  tiie  originator  of  the  ''  British  Critic.'^  Oxford  all  his  oriental  books  and  manuscripts, 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biogr»-  and  applied  himself  exclusively  imd  with  a  pa- 
phy  by  William  Stevens,  was  published  in  1801  triotio  enthusiam  to  legU  studies.  ''  Had  I  lived 
(12  vols. ;  new  ed.,  6  vok.,  1810).   Two  posthu*  at  Borne  or  Athens,"  he  wrote,  *'I  should  have 
mous  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Henry  preferred  the  labors,  studies^  and  dangers  of  their 
Walker:  appeared  in  1880.  oiatorsand  illustrious  oitisens,  connected  as  they 
JONES,  Sm  WiLUAM,  an  English  orientalist^  were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
bora  in  London,  Sept  28,  1746,  died  in  Cal*  groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the  phi- 
cutta,  April  27, 1794.    His  fatJier,  an  eminent  fosophers.     Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution, 
mathematician,  died  when  he  was  but  8  years  The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  in- 
old,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  ferior  to  that  of  Bome  or  Athens."    With  such 
his  mother,  who  was  noted  for  her  eradition  and  views,  he  was  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
virtues.    She  withdrew  herself  much  fh>m  so-  and  in  1780  stood  for  the  univeruty  of  Oxford : 
ciety,  that  she  might  live  only  for  her  son,  and  but  his  liberal  politics,  and  his  condemnation  of 
her  constant  aim  was  to  exdte  his  curiosi^,  to  the  American  war  and  of  the  slave  trade,  de- 
iuterest  him  in  books,  and  to  produce  habits  of  prived  him  of  all  <&ance  of  success,  and  he  with* 
study.    When  7  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  drew  from  the  contest    His  political  opinions 
grammar  school  at  Harrow,  where  he  remained  wA^e  declared  in  itoveral  essays,  as  his  "  Inquiry 
10  years,  not  only  surpassing  his  assodates  i^  •  ?    ^e  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Blots,." 

VOL.  X.     '^  ^^ 
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^  Plan  of  a  National  Defence,^  and  "  Priadplea  g«v«n  Koui  to  Uw,  to  ■wrtktaff  dunbor  mtob, 
of  Government ;»  and  he  prodnced  in  1781  a  ^^  ^  "*•  ^^''^  •"•*»  "**  •"^  '^^•^ 
moreelaborateworkontbe^LawofBailment&^'  His  translations,  especially  that  of  Sahmtala, 
irhioh  alone,  according  to  Judge  Story,  would  are  as  remarkable  for  elegance  as  precision ;  all 
have  given  him  *^  a  name  unrividled  in  the  com-  his  writings  demonstrate  purity  of  moral  jfeel- 
mon  Taw  for  philosophical  accuracy,  elegant  ing,  and  he  was  personally  esteemed  a  model  of 
learning,  and  nnisAied  analysis.'*  He  resumed  amiability  and  integrity.  The  pundits  of  Ben- 
his  oriental  studies  to  produce  a  translation  gal  wept  for  his  losSi  and  marvelled  at  the  pro- 
of the  "  Moallakat,  or  Seven  Arabian  Poems  gress  he  had  made  in  the  sciences  which  the/ 
which  were  suspended  in  the  Temple  at  Mecca"  professed.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
(1783).  In  1783  he  was  married,  knighted,  published  in  6  vols,  in  1799;  a  life  by  Lord 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  Teigumouth  was  added  in  1804 ;  and  the  whole 
appointed  a  jndge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi-  was  reprinted  in  1807,  in  18  vols, 
cature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal.  In  his  new  JONES,  William  Alfbed,  an  American  es- 
home  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  the  11  remain-  sayist,  born  in  New  York,  June  26, 1817*  He 
ing  years  of  his  life  to  researches  in  oriental  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1836,  and 
literature.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  collect  has  for  several  years  been  librarian  of  that  in- 
several  persons  of  similar  scholarship  and  tastes,  stitution.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
and  to  form  them  into  a  society  "for  inquiring  of  literary  criticisms  to  periodicals,  chiefly  to 
into  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sci-  the  ^^  Church  Record,"  "Arcturus,'^  the  "Whig 
ences,  and  literature  of  Asia.^'  Of  this  body  he  Review,"  and  the  "Democratic  Review."  Sev- 
was  the  first  president;  its  first  volume  of  me-  oral  revised  collections  of  his  essays  have  been 
moirs  appeared  in  1788;  and  to  its  "Anatio  made:  the  "Analyst,  a  Collection  of  Miscel- 
Researches"  European  scholars  have  been  large-  laneous  papers"  (New  York,  1840);  "Literary 
ly  indebted.  He  contributed  to  the  first  4  vol-  Studies"  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  "Essays  upon  Authors 
umes  numerous  treatises  of  great  importance,  and  Books"  (1849) ;  and  "  Characters  and  Crit- 
His  next  object  was  to  acquire  a  thorouffh  icisms"  (2  vols.,  1857).  He  published  in  1849 
knowledge  of  Saoscrit,  in  order  to  make  a  di-  a  memorial  of  his  father,  David  S.  Jones,  with 
gest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  similar  to  notices  of  the  Jones  fiunily  of  Queens  co. 
the  codification  of  Greek  and  Roman  law  effect-  JONSON,  Benjamin,  commonly  called  Ben, 
ed  by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live  to  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  Westminster  in 
complete,  and  it  was  afterward  finished  under  1578  or  1574,  died  Aug.  6, 1687.  He  was  the 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  €k>lebrooke ;  but  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  during  his 
ordinances  of  Manu,  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  childhood  his  mother  was  married  a  2d  time, 
jurisprudence,  were  translated  by  him  and  pub-  according  to  tradition,  to  a  master  bricklayer 
fished  in  1794.  He  also  translated  iS'aixmtoJa,  named  Fowler.  Ben  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
or  "  The  Fatal  Ring,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Kali-  ster  school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden,  and 
dasa ;  the  HitopadeM^  the  original  of  the  fa-  subsequentiy  followed  the  calling  of  his  step- 
motts  £EkbIes  of  Bidpay ;  the  tales  and  fables  of  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  part  of 
Nizami  \  and  portions  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Lincoln's  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not  al- 
Yedas.  These  were  but  his  minor  labors,  per-  together  to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
formed  in  the  intervals  of  official  duties,  which  served  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  R^ 
he  discharged  with  an  exactitude  and  consci-  turning  to  England,  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
entions  integrity  long  remembered  at  Calcutta  himself  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  He  had  decided  this  statement,  as  well  as  others  respecting  his 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  was  surprised  by  early  career,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  At 
death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  en-  about  the  age  of  20  he  went  upon  the  stage, 
joyed  a  reputation  for  scholarship  unsurpassed  meeting,  however,  with  but  indifferent  success 
by  that  of  any  living  man.  As  a  linguist  he  had  as  an  actor,  and  at  the  same  time  began  either  by 
no  superior  but  Mez^fanti ;  he  was  familiar  himself  or  conjointly  with  brother  dramatists 
with  27  languages,  many  of  which  he  had  crit-  to  write  plays,  beside  being  employed  to  alter, 
ically  mastered,  and  also  the  literature  which  adapt,  or  retouch  the  works  of  others.  His  ad- 
they  contuned.  No  predecessor  had  equalled  ditions  to  Kyd^s  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  made  in 
his  attainments  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per-  1601-^2,  are  called  by  Lamb '^  the  very  salt  of  the 
sian.  "  He  seems  to  have  acted,"  says  Lord  old  play."  In  1596  appeared  his  "  Comedy  of 
Teigumouth,  "on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  Humors,"  which  was  recast  and  brought  out  in 
had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  the  Globe  theatre  in  1598  under  the  title  of 
he  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or  to  neglect  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Shakespeare,  who 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  accomplish-  is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  composition  of  tlie 
ments  or  his  knowledge.  When  in  India  his  play,  being  one  of  the  performers.  Tliis  work, 
studies  began  with  the  dawn,  and,  in  seasons  of  the  first  English  comedy,  deserving  the  name, 
intermission  from  professional  duties,  continued  in  which  the  story  was  taken  from  uie  domestic 
throughout  the  day ;  meditlition  retraced  and  life  of  the  people,  and  their  prevailing  manners 
confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  med-  were  delineated,  is  called  by  Hallam  "  an  extra- 
itation  discovered."  His  motto,  altered  from  ordinary  monument  of  early  genius."  About 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  was :  the  same  time  he  was  imprisoned  for  killing 
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Gabriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  }n  a  duel,  and  during  laureate  witb  a  penaion  of  100  marks,  and  about 
his  confinement  was  converted  to  the  Boman  the  same  time  made  a  pedestrian  ezcarsion  to 
Catholic  faith,  although  he  snbseqnentlj  be-  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  Tisited 
came  again  a  Protestant  ^  Every  Man  in  Drummond  of  Hawtbornden,  who  has  preserv- 
hls  Humor"  was  succeeded  in  1699  bj  "Every  ed  some  curious  notes  of  his  conversation.  The 
Han  out  of  his  Humor,"  a  less  able  perform-  character  which  the  Scottish  poet  hss  drawn 
ance,  in  which  the  "  euphuism"  so  fashion-  of  his  gnest  is  that  of  a  man  arrogant  and  con- 
able  at  that  time  is  ridiculed ;  "  Cjnthia^s  ceited,  priding  himself  upon  his  acquirements 
Bevels"  (1600);  the  "Poetaster"  (1002),  which  and  studiously  depreciating  those  of  others, 
involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Decker,  These  qualities  brought  him  frequently  into  col- 
who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satyromastix ;"  lisiou  with  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  title 
and  "Sejanus,"  a  tragedy  (1603),  in  which  pag^s,afnd  in  the  prefaces  of  his  unsuccessful 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his  farewell  dramas  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing  in  no 
of  the  stage  as  an  actor.  Shortly  after  the  measured  terms  authors,  actors,  and  the  public, 
accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  conjunction  Whotaa  he  not  unfrequently  likened  to  beasts  or 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote  the  comedy  fools.  His  fortunes  had  been  for  some  time  on 
of  "Eastward  Hoe,"  containing  some  reflec-  the  wane,  when  in  1628  he  was  attacked  by 
tions  on  the  Scottish  nation,  in  consequence  of  palsy,  and  compelled  also  by  poverty  to  write 
which  the  8  dramatists  were  imprisoned  and  for  the  stage.  Bis  "  New  Inn"  was  unsuccesa- 
tbreatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses,  ful,  but  Charles  I.,  hearing  of  his  necessities, 
After  a  short  confinement  they  were  pardon-  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  hia 
ed,  and  Jonson  commemorated  his  release  by  salary  to  that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary 
an  entertainment  at  which  his  mother  was  annually,  a  perquisite  which  has  pertained  to 
present,  and  declared  her  intention  to  have  the  office  of  the  poet  laureate  to  the  present 
poisoned  herself  and  her  son  if  the  threatened  time.  Kotwithstanding  this  assistance,  his  im- 
indignity  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  He  provident  habits  kept  him  always  in  difficul- 
madehis  peace  with  James,  and  until  the  death  ties;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suf- 
of  the  latter  was  employed  by  him  in  writing  fered  from  poverty,  or  rather  fh)m  an  inability 
masques  and  other  court  entertainments,  fur-  toi  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  his  earlier  years, 
nishing  at  least  one  annually  on  Twelfth  nlghi  which  was  with  him  equivalent  to  it.  He 
Between  1606  and  1611  appeared  his  com^ie^  wrote  2  or  8  more  dramas,  which  Dryden  calls 
of  "Volpone,"  "Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Wo-  his  ** dotages,"  and  left  the  "Sad  Shepherd," 
man,"  and  the  "Alchemist,"  and  the  tragedy  of  a  fragment  of  great  beauty,  though  ratber'poet- 
"  Catiline."  In  1618  he  visited  the  continent  ical  than  dramatic.  It  was  his  last  song,  and 
as  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ba-  ^  his  laurel  remained  verdant  amid  the  snow 
leigh,  a  position  for  which  he  was  little  fitted  of  his  honored  head."  Jonson^s  pride  of  learn- 
and  to  which  he  did  no  credit.  He  was  now  ing,  which  obtrudes  itself  into  some  of  his 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  a  favorite  at  best  works,  has  interfered  not  a  little  with 
court  and  a  man  of  great  authority  among  his  their  popularity  as  literary  performances.  His 
contemporaries  and  associates,  as  well  from  his  "  learned  sock,"  however,  was  not  always  pal- 
reputation  for  learning  as  for  his  native  humor  atable  in  his  own  time,  and  his  plays  were  sel- 
and  wit.  Among  his  favorite  haunts  at  this  dom  successfVil  until  the  pedantic  passages  had 
time  was  the  Mermaid  club  at  the  Mermaid  been  omitted.  Whenever  he  forgets  his  learn- 
tavern  in  Bread  street,  Cheapside,  founded  by  ing,  as  in  the  smaller  lyrics  scattered  through 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  his  masques  and  in  some  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
tury,  and  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  he  displays  a  true  and  elegant  taste,  and  a  deli- 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  Elizabethan  dram-  cacy  of  fancy  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
atists,  and  of  Baleigh,  Camden,  Selden,  Donne,  temporaries,  unless  by  Shakespeare.  In  the 
and  others.  The  "  wit  combats"  at  the  Mer-  opinion  of  some  of  his  critics  his  genius  was 
maid  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  have  more  poetic  than  draniatic.  His  delineationB 
been  alluded  to  by  Fuller,  in  the  well  known  of  character  Are  striking,  original,  and  artistic, 
passage  in  which  he  compares  the  former  to  a  rather  than  natural.  Fuller  has  summed  up 
Spanish  galleon  and  the  latter  to  an  English  his  points  as  follows :  "  His  parts  were  not  so 
man-of-war.  Unfortunately  for  literary  his-  ready  to  run  of  themselves  as  able  to  answer 
tory,  no  Boswell  has  chronicled  these  meet-  the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  hinq, 
ings.  The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the  that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  Out  by  his 
Devil  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  was  founded  by  own  industry.  He  would  sit  silent  in  learhed 
Ben  Jonson  himself  at  a  later  date.  The  laws  company  and  suck  in  (beside  wine)  their  several 
of  the  club,  written  by  the  founder  in  Latin,  humors  into  his  observation.  What  was  ore  in 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  fire-  others  he  was  able  to  refine  to  himself."    His 


xrioe  or  Ben,"  with  a  literary  ascendency  equal-  u  Alchen^^st"  m  a  very  aDndgea  lorm  are  now 

ling  that  of  Dryden  in  later  times  at  Wills's  cof-  w~i  Vmed.    His  tragedies,  founded  on  classib 

fee  house,  or  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  literary  club*  P^rfon*  ^^^  \)UTdened  with  long  extracts  from 

In  1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poef  iiistorf'  rramtUB,  and  other  Latin  authors,  are 


In  1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poQf    iiistorf'  rr^cif^h  ^^  ^^^^  Latin  authors,  are 
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correct  in  form^  bnt  lack  Tiracity.     He  pub-  by  the  Arabian  population  of  Palestine  &k^ 

lished  in  1616  a  folio  edition  of  moat  of  his  /9A«na  or  ^Aeria^-M-iTe^),  the  only  large  river 

works  produced  previons  to  that  date,  care-  in  Palestine,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 

fnlly  revised  and  corrected.    Yarioos  collective  only  stream  in  that  country  which  is  perennial. 

editions  subsequently  appeared,  the  first  good  Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt. 

one  being  that  of  Giffora  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1816),  Libanns  and  on  Mt  Hermon.    Josephos  names 

accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explana-  two,  the  one  at  Paneion  (now  Banyas),  and  the 

tory,  and  a  biographical  memoir,  written  with  other  at  I>an  or  Daphne  (Tell-el-EadiX   and 

ability,  but  in  too  partisan  a  spirit   Moxon^sre-  forming  together  the  *^  Little  Jordan."    The 

print,  tbe  latest,  prefaced  by  Qifford^s  memoir  union  of  the  two  streams  takes  place  abont  4 

(royal  8vo.,  1853),  contains  17  plays,  16  of  miles  from  Tell-el-Eadi.    A  third  source  of  the 

which  were  performed  on  the  stage ;  over  80  Jordan,  larger  and  longer  than  the  two  others^ 

masques  and  interludes ;  epigrams,  translations  which  under  the  name  of  Nahr  Has  bani  oomes 

ftom  Horace,  an  English  grammar,  and  a  va-  firom  Hasbeiah,  and,  after  having  received  sev- 

riety  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.    He  eral  small  streams,  flows  with  the  two  other 

was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy  sources  into  Lake  Merom  (now  Huleh),  is  not 

inscription  upon  his  tomb :  "  O  rare  Ben  Jon-  mentioned  by  Josephus.    On  quitting  the  lake, 

son,^'  was  added  at  the  expense  of  an  eccentric  the  river  is  slu^rgish  and  turbid,  but  is  soon 

Oxfordshire  squire,  called  Jack  Toung,  who,  purified  by  passing  over  a  rocky  oed  where  its 

observing  the  tomb  to  be  destitute  of  an  epi-  mud  is  deposited.    About  2  m.  below  the  lake 

taph,  gave  a  mason  18  pence  to  carve  tbe  words  is  a  bridge  called  Jacobus  bridge,  where  Jacob 

upon  it.    Recent  researches  in  the  state  paper  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have 

office  are  said  to  have  developed  facts  in  the  life  crossed.    It  was  built  after  the  crusades,  prob- 

of  Jonson,  presenting  his  character  in  a  less  fa-  ably  in  connection  with  the   caravan  route 

vorable  light  than  it  has  usually  been  regarded,  from  Egypt  to  Damascus.    The  breadth  of  the 

and  rendering  it  probable  that  a  new  biography  river  at  this  place  has  been  variously  estimated 

of  him  will  have  to  be  written.  from  64  to  80  feet    About  18  m.  below  it  enters 

JONSSON,  FiNNTjR,  an  Icelandic  historian,  the  lake  of  Tiberias  or  Ctonnesareth,  which  ao- 

born  in  Hitardal,  Jan.  16, 1704,  died  July  28,  cording  to  Lynch's  survey  is  662  feet  above  the 

1789.    In  1726  he  entered  the  university  of  sea.    ksuing  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake, 

Copenhagen,  and  in  1728  was  present  at  the  the  river  enters  a  broad  valley,  or  ghor^  by 

fire  which  destroyed  the  ^reat  collection  of  which  name  the  natives  designate  a  depressed 

Icelandic  MSS.  formed  by  his  patron  Ami  Mag-  tract  or  plain  between  the  mountains.     The 

nusson.    In  his  endeavors  to  save  these  MSS.  Bible  calls  it  ^*  the  plain."     Its  width  varies 

he  neglected  his  own  effects  and  library,  which  from  6  to  10  m.    The  river  at  first  winds  veiy 

were  burned.    On  returning  to  Iceland  he  ob-  much,  and  fiows  first  near  the  W.  hilla,  then 

tained  a  benefice,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  turns  to  the  K,  and  continues  to  the  district 

to  the  bishopric  of  Skalholt    His  inclinations  called  Eum-el-Hemar,  then  again  returning  to- 

were  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  his  ward  the  W.  side.  Lower  down  it  rather  follows 

motive  for  embracing  it  was  that  he  might  the  middle  of  the  great  valley.    Its  course  is  so 

have  the  means  of  educating  a  large  family  of  tortuous  that  within  a  space  of  only  60  m.  long 

children  left  by  his  uncle.    He  wrote  many  and  4  or  6  m.  broad  it  traverses  at  least  200  m. 

works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of  and  plungesover  27  formidable  rapids.  It  enters 

which  is  tbe  HUtoria  BeelenMtica  hlandim^  the  Dead  sea  at  its  N.  extremity,  after  a  total 

fublisbed  under  the  care  of  his  son  Hannes  direct  course  of  120  m.  Its  mouth  is  180  yards 
'insson  at  Copenhagen  (4  vols.  4to.,  1772-^9).  wide  and  8  feet  deep.  Its  princifMil  affluents  are 
The  latter,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  bish-  the  Zurka  and  Sheriat-el-Mandhur,  or  Jarmuk. 
opric,  made  important  additions  to  this  work.  Its  breadth  and  depth  greatly  vary,  whidi  ctr- 
edited  several  sagas,  and  was  the  founder  of  cumstanoe  explains  tbe  great  discrepancies  in 
the  Icelandic  agricultural  society.  the  reports  of  travellers.  The  sources  and  the 
JOPPA.  See  Jaffa.  course  of  the  Jordan  were  explored  in  1847  by 
JORDAENS,  Jaoob,  a  Flemish  pdnter,  bom  the  English  Lieut  Molyneaux,  and  in  1848  by  an 
in  Antwerp  in  1694,  died  there  m  1678.  He  American  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch  (see 
studied  in  the  school  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  ^^  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Expedition  to  the  River 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Rubens,  whom  he  Jordan,"  New  York,  1849).  As  Christ  was  bap- 
imitated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  a  tized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  Christians  have 
large  scale  of  many  of  his  small  sketches.  He  often  regarded  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  re- 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  Bacchanalian  ceive  baptism  in  its  waters,  and  water  is  even 
subjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot  Of  these,  the  now  occasionally  procured  from  the  Jordan  for 

Pictures  of  the  '*  Satyr  and  the  Man  blowing  the  baptism  of  princes, 
ot  and  cold,"  and  *'  Pan  and  Syrini^"  are  weU       JORDAN,  Oamillb,  a  French  political  orator, 

known  specimens.  He  was  an  industrious  paint-  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  11,  1771,  died  in  Paris, 

er,  designing  and  executing  with  great  facilty.  May  19,  1821.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Oratori- 

and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  finished  an  ans  in  his  native  city,  and  his  libwal  opinions 

immense  number  of  works.  were  tempered  by  strong  religious  sentiment 

JORDAN  (Hebrew  Hayyardan^  now  called  When  scarcely  20  years  old  he  wrote  a  pam- 
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^Uet  against  the  otvil  oonatitation  whieh  the  makers  named  Jftf^genaen,  but  A^Hciaed  the 
national  aaeembly  ivished  to  impose  upon  the  name  by  writing  it  Jorgenson.  Snowing  no 
IVenoh  clergy.  A  decided  opponent  of  the  revo-  disposition  to  engage  in  the  family  occupation, 
Intionary  government,  he  distinguished  himself  he  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to  the 
in  the  insnrrection  at  Lyons,  and  ]efb  France  on  master  of  an  English  collier,  and  sabsequently, 
the  fall  of  that  dty,  Oct  9,  1798.  Retorning  it  is  said,  served  in  the  British  navy  as  a  mid- 
to  his  native  oonntiy  after  the  0th  Thermidor,  shipman.  Having  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in 
he  was  elected  in  1796  to  the  council  of  500,  1807  he  sailed  thence  in  oommana  of  a  priva- 
advocated  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  teer,  and  was  captured  and  token  to  England, 
a  report,  and,  having  opposed  the  directorial  where  he  was  put  upon  his  parole.  The  un- 
govemment,  was  again  compeUed  to  seek  a  ref-  protected  condition  of  the  remote  Danish  colo- 
uge  abroad  after  the  18th  fVuctidor.  Recalled  nies  at  that  time  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  an 
in  1800,  he  energetically  opposed  the  designs  of  expedition  against  Iceland,  and  he  succeeded  in 
BiMiaparte,  and  denounced  the  frauds  in  the  inducing  a  London  merchant  named  Phelps  to 
election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vrai  freight  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
tens  du  tote  naUanal  pour  U  ooruulat  d  tie.  trade  with  the  inhabitants.  Jorgenson  arrived 
From  that  period  till  the  return  of  the  Bour-  at  Reikiavik  in  Jan.  1809 ;  but  finding  that  ob- 
bons  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  litera-  stades  to  commerce  were  raised  by  the  govern- 
tnre.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  or.  Count  Trampe,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
of  deputies.  A  strong  adherent  of  monarchy,  in  company  with  Mr.  Phelps  made  his  reap- 
he  nevertheless  supported  the  most  liberal  pearance  in  Reikiavik  in  the  succeeding  June, 
measurea,  and  signalised  himself  as  a  member  A  convention  had  meanwhile  been  concluded 
of  the  opposition  after  the  deatli  of  the  duke  de  between  Trampe  and  the  commander  of  a  Brit- 
Berry.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  doetri*  ish  vessel  of  war,  providing  for  trade  between 
naire  school  of  politics.  the  Icelanders  and  British  subjects ;  but  not- 

JORDAN,  DoBOTHT,  or  DoBA,  an  Irish  actress,  withstending  the  solicitations  of  Phelps  and 
bom  near  Watorford,  Ireland,  in  1762,  died  at  Jorgenson,  &e  governor  refused  to  promulgate 
8t.  Cloud,  July  8,  1816.  She  was  the  daughter  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  former  land- 
of  a  Capt.  Bland,  an  Irish  gentlenuin,  who,  hav-  ed,  Jtme  25,  witli  a  party  of  12  sailors,  arrested 
ing  married  her  mother  under  age,  procured  the  Count  Trampe  and  took  him  on  boanl  their  ves- 
in  validation  of  the  union.  At  16  she  made  her  sel,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  Jorgenson  issued 
d^but  in  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Francis^  a  proclamation  that  Iceland  was  free  and  inde- 
as  Phebe  in  ^  As  Yon  Like  It."  She  soon,  pendent  of  Denmark.  Another  proclamation, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which  she  dated  Julv  11,  announced  that  Jorgenson  had 
was  afterward  known,  was  engaged  at  the  York  assumed  the  position  of  protector  of  the  coun- 
theatre,  where  she  remained  for  8  years.  She  try,  with  supreme  power,  until  the  formation 
then  went  to  London,  and  made  her  first  ap-  of  a  regular  constitution.  No  opposition  was 
pearancethere,  Oct  18, 1785,  soon  becoming  im-  offered  to  these  proceedings,  altliough  the  in- 
mensely  popular  in  comedy  and  musical  farce,  habitanto  of  the  island  numbered  upward  of 
By  her  talente  and  remarkable  beauty  she  at-  50,000,  and  the  army  of  Jorgensen  did  not  ex- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ceed  8  men,  the  Icelanders  evidently  feeling  no 
afterward  William  IV.  She  was  at  that  time  un-  dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters.  The 
der  the  protection  of  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  and  had  protector  succeeded  at  the  outset  by  the  repeal 
several  children,  but  yielded  to  the  aamiration  of  various  restrictions  in  conciliating  all  classes; 
of  the  royal  duke.  Her  children  by  him  were  10  but  his  wholesale  confiscations  of  Danish  prop- 
to  number,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  erty  began  presently  to  excite  suspicions  as  to 
Fita-Clarence.  At  the  termination  of  this  con-  his  character  and  intentions.  In  August  the 
nection  she  went  to  France,  and  died  there  in  British  sloop  of  war  Talbot  suddenly  made  her 
obscurity  and  poverty.  A  monument  by  Chan-  appearance  at  the  island,  and  her  captain,  hav- 
trey  was  erected  to  her  memory  at  St  Cloud  by  ing,  upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  inhab- 
WiUiam  lY.  after  his  acoeflsion  to  the  throne,  itants,  examined  into  the  transactions  of  the 
Her  professional  career  was  brilliant  She  was  previous  two  months,  sent  both  Jorgensen  and 
of  an  amiable  character  and  a  kind  heart,  and  Trampe  to  England.  The  former  opened  a  cor- 
her  domestic  duties  were  performed  with  devo-  respondence  with  the  admiralty,  but  it  having 
tion  to  the  interests  of  her  family.  Her  *'Me-  transpired  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  who 
moirs,"  written  by  J.  Boaden,  were  published  in  had  broken  his  parole,  he  was  confined  for  a 
1881.  There  is  some  mystery  as  to  her  redre-  time  in  Tothill  Fields  prison.  In  1811  he  pub- 
men^  whieh  is  not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer,  lidied  a  work  entitled  "State  of  Christianity 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she  did  not  in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
actually  die  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  but  Modem  Antichrists.^^  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  she  lived  in  England  mr  7  years  after  the  war  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in 
under  a  different  name.  1817  published  **  Travels  in  France  and  Ger- 

JOROENSON,  JoBonr,  a  Danish  adventurer,  many  in  1815-17."    He  subsequentlv  fell  into 

bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  in  New  South  bad  habits,  and  in  May,  1820,  was  tried  at  the 

Wales  abcot  1680.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  theft,  and  sentenced  to  7  years' 

well  known  Danish  family  of  watch  and  doek  tnoaportAtioiu    After  several  months'  confine- 
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ment  he  was  released  on  cotidition'of  leaving  <^ned  on  a  line  extending  KK.E.,  6.8; W.,  and 

ihb  ooantrj ;  but  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  on  this  6  volcanio  oones  were  formed ;  the  least 

rearrested  and  received  sentence  of  death.  This  rising  800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  Jomllo  1,700 

was  changed  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in  feet.    Streams  of  lava  flowed  forth  from^it,  and 

1826  he  was  sent  to  New  Soath  Wales.    Pre-  the  emptions  continued  till  Febmary  of  the 

vious  to  his  departure  from  England  he  pub-  next  year.    In  1808  the  locality  was  visited  by 

fished  '*  The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  Religion  Humboldt.    He  found  aronnd  theoentral  groap 

of  Nature,  written  in  the  condemned  oelk  of  an  area  of  about  4  square  miles  which  appeared 

Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  late  Governor  to  have  been  raised  up  in  convex  form,  the  por^ 

of  Iceli^nd ''  (8vo.,  London,  1827).  tion  near  to  the  oonee  being  about  550  feet 

JORNANDES,  or  according  to  the  oldest  higher  than  the  maiigin  of  ttiis  area,  and  the 

MSS.  JoBDANKs,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived  slope  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  6\ 

about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.    He  was  Scattered  over  this  surfiEuse  were  thousands  of 

iit- first  One' of  the  notaries  or  rather  secretaries  small  mounds  called  A^rnftot  or  little  ovens,  6 

of  the  king  of  the  Alahi,  who  inhabited  Mcesia,  to  9  feet  high,  from  which  issued  steam  and  sol- 

and  afterward,  becoming  a  convert  to  Chris-*'  phurous  vapors.     The  plain  was  traversed  bj 

tianity,  he  embraced  the  monastic  state.    It  has  large  fissures,  which  sent  forth  similar  exhala- 

been  said,  but  without  proof,  that  he  was  bishop  tions.    The  two  little  rivers  were  lost  beneath 

of  some  city  of  Italy.    He  wrote  Be  C^tarum  the  surface  on  the  E.  side,  and  appeared  again 

iive  Qothanim  Origins  et  Bebm  Geitis,  which  on  the  W.  as  hot  springs.    The  ground  was  atill 

is  chiefly  an  extract  from  Cassiodoms's  lost  hot,  but  had  been  gradually  cooling  since  the 

^'History  of  the  Goths.'^    Notwithstanding  its  time  of  the  great  eruption.    Humboldt  was  of 

many  shortcomings  and  incorrect  style,  it  is  an  the  opinion  that  the  whole  raised  surface  had 

important  work.    He  left  also,  under  the  title  been  puflbd  up  from  its  former  level  by  a  force 

J)e  Begnarum  ae  Temporum  Sueeessione^  a  dry  applied  beneath.    Mr.  Scrope,  however,  suggests 

synopsis  of  universal  history,  which  has  been  that  the  elevation  was  more  probably  caused  by 

generally  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Gothic  his-  the  accumulation  of  lava  flowing  from  the  sev- 

tory.    The  1st  edition  of  the  latter  is  that  pub->  eral  outlets  near  the  centre ;  and  he  states  in 

lished  by  Peutinger  with  Warnefrid's  *■*■  History  support  of  this  view  that  lava  currents  else* 

of  the  Lombard"  (Augsburg,  1515).    It  haii  where  cool  at  angles  with  the  horizon  about  the 

been  frequently  reprint^  in  various  historioa)  Same  as  those  of  the  slopes  around  JoruUo.    In 

coUections ;  the  last  and  most  correct  edition; is  1827  it  was  observed  that  the  vapors  had  ceased 

to  be  found  in  Mnratorl's  Sdri^torei  B&hMi  to  appear  from  the  homitoi  or  funubrolet,  and 
ItcdiSarum.                                                      'at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  there  were  but  fiiint 

JORTIN^  Jomr,  an  English  divine  andanthor,:  exhibitions  of  them.    The  ground  had  then  be- 

bom  in  London  in  1698,  died  in  Eensinj^n^  come  cool,  the  natives  were  again  cultivating 

Sept.  5, 1770.    He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  the  more  fertile  tracts  upon  the  plain,  and  the 

in  1719,  and  after  holding  various  livings  he  new  hills  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 

became  archdeacon  of  London  in  1764.    He  wood. 

was  a  voluminous  and  elegant  writer.     His       JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  aiid  Rachel,  having 

most  important  works  are:  "  Observations  upon  a  younger  brother  Benjamin  and  10  elder  half 

Authors,  Ancient  and  Modem  ;^*  '*  Remarks  on  brothers.    He  was  envied  by  his  brethren  on 

Ecclesiastical  History;"  ^^Life  of  Erasmus;'?  account  of  lib  father's  partiality  toward  him; 

and  Lttsus  Poeticiy  a  small  volume  of  Latin  and  their  aversion  was  increased  by  two  dreams 

poetry.    He  also  wrote  criticisms  on  Spenser,  that  he  told,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  his  pre- 

Milton,  Tillotson,  and  Seneca,  and  published  emiuence  in  the  family.     Conspiring  against 

several  volumes  of  sermons.  him,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  caravan  of 

JORULLO,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  de-  Arabian  merchants^  and  he  was  taken  tof^gypt, 

partment  of  Yalladolid,  lat.  19^  9'  N.,  long.  103^  There  he  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the 

51'  W.,  about  120  m.  E.  from  the  Pacific.    It  is  house  of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh.    The 

one  of  the  5  volcanoes  which  are  ranged  upon  wife  of  Potiphar,  stung  by  his  reieotion  of  her 

an  E.  and  W.  linei  extending  across  Mexica  licentious  advances,  caused  his  imprisonment  on 

These  are  Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jordlio,'  a  false  charge ;  but  his  successful  interpretation 

and  Oolima.    Jorullo  stands  upon  the  plain  of  of  the  king's  dreams  soon  raised  him  to  supreme 

Malpais,  a  portion  of  tlie  great  platform  the  authority  at  the  court.    One  of  the  dreams  ibre- 

elevation  of  which  is  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  told  a  famine,  against  which  he  made  ampte 

the  level  of  the  sea.    Around  this  plain  are  hiUd  provision,  and  such  was  his  distinction  that  he 

of  basalt  and  ancient  Volcanic  rocks ;  but  up  to  married  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  On 

the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  region  was  or  Heliopolis.    While  the  famine  previuled,  his 

not  known  to  be  subject  to  volcanic  action.    It  brethren  came  from  Canaan  to  ^sypt  to  pur* 

was  under  cultivation,  and  watered  by  two  chase  corn.    He  at  once  recognized  them,  and 

streams,  the  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro.    In  June,  after  a  period  of  dday  in  which  he  became  con- 

1759,  earthquakes  began  to  be  frequent,  and  so  vinced  that  they  had  lamented  and  repented  of 

continued  to  thci  end  of  September,  when  flames  their  former  cruelty  to  him,  he  made  himself 

burst,  forth  from  the  ground,  and  rocks  were  known  to  them,  and  appropriated  to  Jacob  and 

hurled  upward  to  f^at  h^hta.     A  chasm  his  family  the  land  of  Goshen.    The  Ec^tian 
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nle  were  at  lengtJi  obliged  to  paj  with  their  Hungarians,  and  dissensions  which  hroke  out  in 
for  food  from  the  public  granaries,  so  that  the  camp  of  the  latter  slowly  prepared  a  final 
<^  Joseph  boQght  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha*  triumph  of  the  imperial  arms.  Shortly  before 
raoh^"  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  country,  the  death  of  Joseph,  Count  P41ffy  succeeded  in 
ezcep^g  that  of  the  priests,  was  let  to  the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  at  Szat- 
population  as  tenants.  The  story  of  Joseph  is  m^,  in  the  absence  of  R^6czy.  Joseph  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo-  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 
saio  writings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years^  ceremony  and  of  the  chase.  He  founded  an 
and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who^  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a 
being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place  among  national  bank.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  VI. 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  JOSEPH  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 
JOSEPH,  the  spouse  of  Mary  the  mother  of  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  born  March  18, 
Jesus  Christ  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  1741,  died  Feb.  20,  1790.  His  mother,  the  last 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  St.  Matthew  and  of&prinj^  of  the  original  Austrian  line  of  Haps- 
St  Luke  give  his  genealogy,  the  former  making  bnrg  pnnces,  had  acquired  her  right  of  success 
him  the  son  of  Jacob  and  descended  from  David  sion  to  the  various  hereditary  thrones  of  her 
through  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling  his  father  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  latter, 
father  Eli  and  tracing  his  lineage  through  Na*  and  the  supreme  power  in  Germany  by  the 
than.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  in  various  election  of  her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine 
ways.  Julius  Africanus  supposes  that  Jacob  and  (subsequently  of  Tuscany)  to  the  imperial  dig- 
Eli  were  brothers,  and  that,  Eli  dying  without  nity ;  but  she  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
children,  Jacob  married  his  widow,  who  bore  when  all  her  claims  were  disputed  by  a  number 
him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the  son  of  of  enemies,  among  whom  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Eli  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  Jacob  Prussia  was  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous, 
according  to  nature.  Other  commentators  as-  When  Joseph  was  bom,  his  mother  placed  him 
sume  that  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  is  and  her  rignts  under  the  protection  of  the  Hun- 
that  of  Mary.  It  is  not  known  where  Joseph  garian  nation,  which  gallantly  responded  to  jlier 
was  bom.  He  lived  at  Nazareth,  where,  aof  confidence,  and  Prince  Batthydnyi  idfterward 
oording  to  the  received  tradition,  he  followed  took  the  principal  chaige  of  his  education, 
the  tn^e  of  a  carpenter,  when  he  was  betroth-  Ambitious,  but  obstinate,  Joseph  gave  proofe  of 
ed  to  Mary.  Finding  her  pregnant,  he  was  considerable  capacity.  Languages,  mathemat- 
minded  to  put  her  away ;  but  being  warned  by  ics,  war,  and  music  were  the  studies  to  whidi 
an  angel  in  a  dream  that  she  was  with  child  of  he  devoted  most  of  his  zeal.  He  participated 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  took  her  to  himself,  but  in  none  of  the  campaigns  of  the  7  years'  war, 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  though  this  was  waged  in  the  years  of  his  ad- 
first  born  son,  who  was  called  Jesus.  Joseph  is  vanced  youth,  and  though  he  admired  no  less 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  cracifixion  of  the  military  glory  of  its  hero,  Frederic,  than  he 
the  Saviour,  but  there  is  little  mention  of  him  did  after  its  close  his  peaceful  career.  He  suo- 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  held  in  high  honor  in  cessively  married  and  lost  without  issue  a  prin- 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  March  10  is  cess  of  Parma  and  a  princess  of  Bavaria.  Made 
assigned  as  his  festival.  In  painting  he  is  rep-  titular  king  of  Rome  in  1764,  he  became  emperor 
resented  with  a  lily  or  flowering  branch.  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
JOSEPH  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  following  year ;  but  this  was  then  little  more 
house  of  Hapsburg,  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.  by  than  an  emp^  title,  and  in  the  hereditair  pos- 
his  8d  wife,  bora  July  26, 1678,  died  in  1711.  sessions  of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 
He  was  elected  titular  king  of  Hungary  and  dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 
Rome  at  an  early  age,  and  after  the  death  of  his  though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  affairs. 
£iitber  sncoeeded  to  his  hereditary  possessions,  Impatient  of  the  inactivity  to  which  he  was 
.  as  well  as  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  doomed  while  wearing  the  crown  of  the  Ceesars, 
1705,  inheriting  at  the  same  time  a  double  war,  Joseph  at  various  periods  undertook  extensive 
against  Louis  aIY.  for  the  snccession  of  his  travels  incognito,  traversing  not  onlv  the  coun- 
brother  Charles  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  tries  which  were  to  be  ruled  by  his  sceptre^ 
in  Hungary  against  the  revolted  patriots  under  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.,  but  also  non-Austrian 
Francis  R^E6ozy.  He  was  willing  to  make  con*  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  France. 
cessions  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  In  the  last  named  country,  where  his  sister 
other  provinces,  frequently  attempted  to  n^^  Marie  Antoinette  still  shared  the  popularity  of 
tiate  with  the  insurgents,  and  readily  yielded  her  royal  husband,  with  whom  she  was  destined 
to  the  demands  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  also  to  share  the  scaffold,  he  was  received  with 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  which  the  admiration  which  naturally  attached  to  a 
country  the  young  conqueror  crossed  on  his  monarch  who  in  his  diet  and  dress  imitated  the 
march  from  Poland  to  Saxony  without  even  ask-  frugality  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  who  after  the 
ing  the  permission  of  the  distracted  emperor,  death  of  his  father  had  burned  his  22,000,000 
The  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  m  the  florins  of  paper  money,  in  order  to  restore  his 
war  of  the  Spani^  snccession  aUowed  Joseph,  private  inheritance  to  the  state.  In  Germany 
who  had  personally  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  }^^  ^^  an  interview  with  Frederic  in  his  camp 
^A&daQy  to  send  oonsiderable  forces  against  the  of  Veisse  i^  Silesia,  a  province  which  that  king 
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bad  wrested  from  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa,  The  dissatisfaction  was  most  intense  in  Hmt« 
IVederic  in  the  following  year  (1769)  repaid  gary,  Brahant,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia,  In 
the  visit  at  Nenstadt  in  Moravia,  where  Joseph  Transylvania  a  hloody  rising  of  the  Wallachian 
not  only  strove  to  display  the  perfections  of  his  peasantry  against  the  nohles,  nnder  Hora  and 
army,  upon  which  he  hestowed  his  principal  boska,  was  slowly  suppressed  (the  enemies  of 
cares,  and  into  which  he  had  introduced  various  the  government  said,  not  without  intention)  and 
liheral  reforms,  hut  also  concerted  with  his  most  cruelly  punished.  Joseph^s  attempt  to  ex- 
guest  the  scheme,  unparalleled  in  the  historv  change  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria 
of  diplomatic  iniquity,  of  dismemhering  Poland,  was  prevented  hy  Fredericks  last  great  act  of 
which  was  eagerly  acceded  to  hy  Catharine  II.  external  policy,  the  formation  of  the  J^nten- 
of  Russia,  hut  somewhat  reluctantly  hy  the  more  Bund  (confederation  of  princes)  in  1785.  Un- 
conscientious Maria  Theresa.  This  extraordi-  flinching  amid  all  these  difBculties,  Joseph  pro- 
nary  act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Oali-  ceeded  in  his  course  of  reform,  and,  eager  to 
cia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A  add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  inter- 
few  years  later  Bukovina  was  taken  from  Tur-  nal  achievements,  visited  Catharine  at  Kherson 
key.  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  which  died  in  during  her  triumphal  progress  through  the 
1777,  was  also  to  be  annexed,  hut  Frederic  sud-  southern  regions  of  her  empire  (1787),  and 
denly  marched  into  Bohemia;  and  Joseph,  who  finally  concerted  with  her  the  long  meditated 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  measuring  war  against  Turkey.  It  was  soon  begun.  Joseph 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned  con*  opened  it  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Belgrade,  bat 
queror,  was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  old  suifered  a  repulse,  which  was  followed  by  the 
empress  peaceably  to  terminate  the  short  strng-  defeat  at  Lugos  (1788),  and  other  disasters.  A 
gle  of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  Mohilev  part  of  the  army  was  lost,  when  Joseph  return- 
to  see  Catharine,  with  whom  schemes  of  Bus-  ed  to  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while 
sian  and  Austrian  aggression  in  Turkey  and  Italv  victory  followed  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
respectively  were  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  his  generals.  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  in 
return  his  mother  died,  and  the  reign  of  the  im-  open  rebellion,  declared  its  independence,  Hun- 
perial  philanthropist,  so  long  impatiently  looked  gary  was  violently  aeitated,  and  it  availed  Jo- 
for  by  liberal  Europe,  began.  The  lon^  sup-  seph  little  that  Laudon  partially  restored  the 
pressed  desire  of  totally  transforming  his  em-  fortunes  of  the  war  in  1789.  The  revolution  in 
plre  and  its  nations,  nourished  by  a  love  of  the  France  brought  new  dangers.  Broken  In  spirit, 
people,  and  a  certainly  not  less  ardent  ambition,  Joseph,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  at- 
now  found  fall  satisutotion.  Reform  followea  tributed  by  some  to  poison,  abrogated  all  his  in- 
reform,  radical  changes  were  undertaken  with-  novating  decrees  (Jan.  1790),  except  that  of  tol- 
out  hesitation,  all  pr€|judices  spumed,  all  con-  eration,  and  lived  to  witness  the  joy  with  wMeh 
Btitutional  checks  or  historical  considerations  dis-  the  downfall  of  the  lofty  edifice  of  his  philau- 
carded.  Equality,  centralization,  and  uniformity  thropy  and  ambition  was  hailed  by  his  suljecta. 
were  the  leading  principles.  Serfdom  was  abol-  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE.  See  Bowapakte. 
ished,  German  was  made  the  official  language  JOSEPHINE  (Marie  Jossph  Rosb  Taschkb 
everywhere,  new  codes  were  introduced,  the  be  la  Paoerib),  empress  of  the  French,  1st  wife 
press  was  almost  entirely  made  free,  himdreds  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Trois  Bets,  near  St. 
of  convents,  including  86,000  of  the  younger  Pierre,  Martinique,  June  24,  1703,  died  at  Mai- 
monks,  were  dissolved,  and  all  others  placed  maison,  near  Paris,  May  29, 1814.  Her  father, 
under  the  bishops ;  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were  whose  family  had  emigrated  from  the  vicinity 
made  dependent  upon  the  placet  regium;  the  of  Blois,  France,  held  the  office  of  captain  of 
bulls  Uhigenittu  and  In  Uana  Jhmini  were  the  port  at  St.  Pierre.  She  received  the  very 
expunged  from  the  Austrian  rituals ;  and  by  the  imperfect  education  that  was  then  imparted 
oelebrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however,  to  young  ladies  in  the  French  culonies ;  but 
excluded  deists^  the  Protestants  were  set  on  a  her  native  grace  and  kindness  of  heart  endear- 
perfectly  equal  footing  with  the  Oatholics.  All  ed  her  to  all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  le-  She  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  black  pop- 
gislative  or  deliberative  body,  and  the  private  ulation  in  her  neighborhood,  and  an  old  negro 
rights  of  individuals  were  as  little  considered  as  woman  is  reported  to  have  foretold  her  future 
the  privileges  of  classes,  or  the  prejudices  and  brilliant  destiny.  When  about  15  years  of  age 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  The  people  were  to  she  was  sent  to  France,  and  one  year  later, 
be  enlightened  and  made  happy  bv  decrees,  all  Dec.  13, 1779,  married  Viscount  Alexandre  de 
obstacles  violently  removed,  and  the  refractory  Beanhamais,  like  herself  a  native  of  Martinique, 
punished.  Pins  VI.,  who  personally  repaired  and  then  a  maior  in  an  infantry  regiment.  By 
to  Vienna,  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  moderate  this  union^  which  was  far  flrom  being  oom- 
the  reformatory  movement.  But  in  the  mean  pletely  happy,  she  had  a  son.  Engine,  afterward 
time  the  interests  which  had  been  so  violently  prince,  and  a  daughter,  Hortense,  who  became 
assailed  by  these  changes,  having  their  defenders  queen  of  Holland  by  her  marriage  with  Louis 
in  the  most  powerful  and  most  influential  classes  Bonaparte,  and  was  the  mother  of  Napoleon  m. 
of  society,  were  active  in  preparing  the  over-  Viscount  de  Beauhamais,  although  he  had  been 
throw  of  the  new  system.  Nobles,  priests,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolution  in  the 
and  patriots  were  united  in  secret  opposidon.  constituent  assembly,  and  had  faithfully  served 
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Bomans.  He  th6reiii)oxi  asBumed  the  oharaoter  Josbuft,  of  which  he  has  nsnally  been  regarded 
of  a  prophet,  and,  professing  to  deriyehisknowl-  as  the  author,  though  some  late  oritios  suppose 
edge  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  an-  it  to  ha^e  been  written  either  in  the  time  of 
nounced  to  Vespasian  that  the  Roman  empire  Da^id,  or  near  the  Babylonian  exile.  There  is 
should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's.  Confidence  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (published  in  Ara- 
in  him  was  increased  by  the  discovery  from  pris-  bic  and  Latin  by  Jnynboll,  Leyden,  1848X  which 
oners  that  he  had  foretold  the  exact  number  of  is  a  chronicle  of  events  fr(Hn  the  death  of  Moses 
days  that  the  siege  of  Jotapata  should  last.  He  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Beverus. 
was  not,  however,  released  from  bonds  till,  JOSIAH,  thel7th  klngof  Judah,  sonof  King 
Vespasian  having  become  emperor,  Titus  sue-  Amon,  bom  in  647,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
oeeded  to  the  control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  689,  died  in  609  B.  0.  Unlike  his  immediate 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  suspected  predecessors,  he  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
as  a  traitor  by  both  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ao-  Lord,  and  undertook  to  free  the  land  from  idol* 
companied  Titus  on  his  return  to  Rome,  where  atry,  though  the  groves  and  altars  consecrated 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  to  idol  worship  were  favored  by  men  of  rank 
pursuits.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  and  influence  in  the  kingdom.  Having  aeoora- 
of  the  city,  an  annual  pension,  and  a  house  which  plished  this  purpose  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He  reign,  he  proceeded  to  repair  and  adorn  the 
was  8  times  married,  and  was  divorced  from  his  neglected  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  saoctnary 
first  2  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glories  of  there  was  found  a  volume  containing  the  booln 
his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  of  Moses,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
Rome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  tendency  to  un*  as  the  original  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon 
bounded  flattery  of  the  Flavian  family,  appear  after  this  he  ordered  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
with  equal  prominence  in  his  writings,  in  a  over  with  a  care  and  magnificence  unexampled 
much  disputed  passage  he  alludes  to  Christ  as  from  the  time  of  the  judges.  Being  tributary 
something  more  than  man,  to  his  miracles,  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  he  resisted  the  pas- 
Messiahship,  death,  and  resurrection  in  accord-  sage  through  his  territories  of  the  i^ptian  king 
ance  witli  the  prophecies;  but  there  is  no  evi-  Pharaoh-necho,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
dence  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  principal  Chaldeans,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  be* 
works  are :-  a  ^^ History  of  the  Jewish  War,''  tween  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  forces^ 
written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  himself  into  JOSIEA,  Mikl68,  baron,  a  Hungarian  novel- 
Greek,  and  published  about  75 ;  and  a  treatise  ist,  bom  in  Torda,  Tran^lvania,  in  1796.  He 
on  "  Jewish  Antiquities,"  completed  about  98.  studied  law,  and  in  1812  entered  the  Austrian 
The  Hebrew  original  of  neither  of  them,  is  ex-  army,  which  he  left  in  1818  with  the  rank  of 
tant  The  former  extends  ^om  170  B.  C'  to  the  captain  of  cavalry.  Having  married,  he  lived 
fatal  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  alternately  on  his  estates  in  Transylvania  and 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  g^ves  a  detailed  narra«  in  Pesth,  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
tive ;  and  the  latter  includes  the  period  from  the  but  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  liberal  oppo- 
creation  to  A.  D.  66,  and  manifests  a  desire  to  idtion  party  of  his  country.  After  the  reunion 
conciliate  heathen  readers.  He  also  wrote  his  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
own  biography,  and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on  1848,  he  became  a  member  of  the  upper  house 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  account  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazer,  and  of  7  youths  of  Kossuth,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bat- 
and  their  mother,  entitled  Ecs  MaKKajSaiovr,  has  thy^yi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of  the 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine-  committee  of  defence.  He  followed  the  revolu- 
ness.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  tionary  government  to  Debreczin,  and  alter  its 
Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  (Amster-  overthrow  effected  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where 
dam,  1726),  and  Dindorf,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheea  he  still  resides,  continuing  his  activity  as  an 
^00a  (Paris,  1845).  The  principal  English  author.  Condemned  to  death  in  his  absence^ 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  ^Estrange  he  was  hanged  in  efBgy  in  Pesth  in  1851.  J6- 
(1702),  Whiston  (1737),  and  Dr.  Robert  Traill,  sika  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writ- 
who  died,  leaving  finished  only  "  The  Jewish  ers  of  his  country ;  among  his  most  remarkable 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2  works  are  the  historical  novels  Abafi  (1886,  8d 
vols.,  London,  1847.)  ed.  1851),  Az  utohd  Bdthori  C'Tlie  Last  of  the 
JOSHUA,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  com-  Bdthoris"))  A  Cuheh  Magyarormdghan  (^^The 
mand  of  the  Israelites,  bom  about  1537,  died  Bohemians  in  Hungary"),  Zrtnyi  a  jf&ZfdC^Zrin- 
about  1427  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  yi  the  Poet"),  JMha  Mvdn  (''Stephen  J6ei* 
tribe  of  Ephrura.  He  gained  the  victory  over  ka"),  and  JS»ter  C'  Esther,"  1853) ;  all  translate 
the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  accompanied  Moses  ed  into  German,  partly  by  Klein,  partly  by  the 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  was  deputed  with  11  others  to  ex-  author^s  second  wife  Julia  Podmaniczky,  whom 
plore  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  appointed  by  he  married  in  1847.  His  more  recent  publications, 
Moses  with  the  divine  sanction  to  the  command  written  in  exile,  have  appeared  anonymously, 
of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into  the  promised  JOST,  Isaak  Mabous,  a  German  author  of 
land,  and  divided  the  country  among  the  tribes*  Jewish  birth,  born  in  Bemburg  in  1798.  He 
He  governed  Israel  daring  25  years,  and  his  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  was  appointed 
hbtory  is  contained  in  the  canonioal  book  of  teacher  in  tiie  latter  city  in  1816,  and  in  1885 
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wrinciptl  teacher  of  the  Jewish  BeaUekuU  in  abmit  the  enigma  of  hmnan  destiny,  jet  detest- 

Franuort-OD-the-Hain,  which  position  he  stiii  Ing  incredulity,  and  resolute  to  solve  the  qnes- 

holds.     He  has  written  nmnerons  historical,  tion  by  the  light  of  reason,  since  he  had  lost 

lingnistio,  and  other  works.    His  best  known  that  of  faith.    He  was  thns  in  a  condition  to  be 

publications  are:  Geaehiehte  der  hraeliten  (9  strongly  impressed  by  the  youngest  of  his  mas- 

toIb.,  Berlin,  1820-'28);  AUgemeine  QetthickU  ters,  Victor  Cousin,  whose  eloquent  lectures  de- 

dM  jikdiichen  Volket  (3  rols.,  1882) ;   Neu^re  oisively  directed  his  Tocation  to  philosophy.    lii 

OeHhichU  d0r  Itnuiiten  (8  vols^  ISid-'T),  con-  1817  he  became  pupil-assistant  in  the  philosophi- 

tainin^  the  history  of  the  Jews  since  1815 ;  and  cal  department  of  the  normal  school,  at  the  same 

O^tehuikU  de$  Judmtkufns  (8  toIs.,  Leipsio,  time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ftil- 

1857-*9).    He  has  translated  the  Mishna  into  filled  both  ta^s  till  his  health  obliged  him  to 

German  (6  rok.,  1882),  and  in  1889-^61  edited  resign  the  latter  in  1820.    By  the  suppression 

the  liraeUttMhe  Annalen  ^Vankfort).  of  the  normal  school  in  1822,  he  was  deprived 

J0TUK8,  JoTNBN,  OB  Jimzr,  in  Bcandina*  of  public  employment  for  5  years,  and  in  the 

vian  mythology,  giants,  representing  the  rude  interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of  lectures, 

powers  of  natuI^^,  and  in  some  respects  corre-  attended  by  the  61ite  of  the  young  men  of  the 

sponding  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  capital;  published  philosophical  articles  in  the 

fabled  to  inhabit  Kifiheim,  the  region  of  dark-  Globe  and  other  Journals  and  reviews,  one  of 

Desa,  cold,  and  ice,  and  to  wage  continual  war  which,  entitled  Comment  lee  dogmee  finie$ent, 

with  the  Aaen,  or  gods  who  symbolized  the  added  much  to  his  reputation;  translated  the 

more  genial  elements,  such  as  light,  warmth,  ^Moral  Philosophy"  of  Dugald  Stewart  (PariSi 

and  vegetation.   From  Tmer,  first  of  the  Jotnns^  1826),  to  which  he  furnished  an  elaborate  pref- 

the  world  was  made.    The  ice  in  Niflheim  hav*  ace ;  and  began  bis  translation  of  the  complete 

in^  been  melted  by  the  sun  rays  from  Huspel*  works  of  Thomas  Reid  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1828-^86). 

heim  (the  land  of  liffht  and  heat),  the  thaw  gave  to  which  he  added  several  of  the  lectures  of 

birth  to  the  first  ^tnn  Tmer,  and  to  the  cow  Royer-Oollard,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  un- 

Ardnmbla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  rocks  dertook  a  complete  examination  of  the  Scotch 

generated  the  first  man  Bure.    From  himself  philosophy.  In  1828  he  was  made  assistant  pro- 

imer  begot  the  giant  race  of  the  Hrymthussen,  feasor  of  ancient  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  let* 

but  was  shortly  after  slain  by  Odin,  Wila,  and  ters  of  Paris,  and,  interested  rather  in  philosophy 

We,  Burets  grandsons.    His  blood  became  the  than  its  history,  treated  of  the  faculties  of  the 

sea,  his  fiesh  the  earth,  his  bones  the  rocks  and  soul  in  a  course  of  lectured  on  the  first  **  Alcibi- 

mountains,  his  skull  the  heavens,  his  brain  ades*^  of  Plato;  and  in  1880  became  a^unctpro- 

the  clouds,  and  his  eyebrows  the  ramparts  de-  fessor  of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  and 

fending  Midgard,  the  home  of  men.     In  a  delivered  his  Coun  >du  droit  natvrel  (2  vols., 

historical  point  of  Tiew  the  Jotuns  appear  to  1886 ;  a  8d  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death  hj 

have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  whien 

nortJh  of  Europe,  who  long  maintained  a  contest  treats  at  once  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  theo- 

with  a  later  wave  of  immigration  from  the  East  dicy.    In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 

in  Odin  and  his  companions.     According  to  of  deputies,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the 

northern  fable,  the  Jotuns  were  mighty  giants  chair  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  in 

controlling  the  ruder  fbrms  of  nature,  and  in*  the  college  of  France,  and  elected  to  the  acad- 

habiting  caves.    Their  sons  were  mighty  rivers  emy  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.    In 

and  floods,  and  their  daughters  clear,  rippling  1886  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  various 

brooks,  often  so  beautiful  as  to  win  the  love  of  duties  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy, 

the  highest  among  the  gods.    Regarding  the  and  on  his  return  in  1888  resigned  his  professor- 

Jotuns  in  the  light  of  men,  they  were  probably  ship  in  the  college  of  France  to  succeed  Laro- 

the  same  race  as  the  Thussen  or  Thursen,  and  migui^re  as  librarian  of  the  university.    His 

belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Finns.  feeble  voice  and  calm  and  methodical  mind 

JOUFFROT,    TnioDOBB  Simon,  a  French  alike  unfitted  htm  to  excel  in  the  chamber  of 

philosopher,  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  eclec-  deputies,  though  from  his  abilities  and  personal 

tie  school,  Dom  in  the  hamlet  of  Lee  Pontets,  character  he  always  commanded  attention.    In 

Donba,  July  6, 1796,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4, 1842.  1840  he  was  called  into  the  royal  council  of 

After  attending  the  college  of  Nozeroy,  he  was  public  instruction,  and,  being  appointed  to  draw 

oonfided  in  1807  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  an  up  the  address  of  the  new  ministry,  maintained 

ecolesiastio  and  professor  in  the  college  of  Pen-  that  its  administration  should  be  distinguished 

tarlier,  with  whom  he  remained  4  years,  and  by  some  broad  difi'erence  from  that  which  had 

was  then  transferred  to  the  college  of  Dijon,  preceded  it.     Finding  himself  in  a  minority, 

Rollin  waa  the  first  author  in  whom  he  took  his  disappointment  had  a  fatal  infiuence  on  his 

delight,  and  history  continued  through  his  life  already  oroken  health.    He  languished  till  his 

to  be  a  constant  and  fayorite  study.    He  had  death,  in  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind,  seeking 

already  attempted  a  tragedy,  when  in  1814  he  Q|v|Y|i>iete  solitude ;  only  his  wife  and  children 

was  selected  as  a  brilliant  pupil  for  admission  \jA  allowed  to  approach  him,  the  blinds  of  his 

into  the  normal  school.    Theological  medita*  wf^nW0  ^^^  closed  and  the  light  excluded, 

tions  had  led  him  to  the  highest  problems,  and  ^0^^    remained  to  the  last  as  if  in  calm  and 


Vere 

, . ,  _    "^n^   ^^_ 

he  deaoribea  himself  as  at  this  time  nnoertaiii    ^nd  ^^^itation.    Ab  ametaphysician,  JoufEh>y 


'^p 
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adopted  and  hardly  went  beyond  the  psyeholo-  the  rank  of  general  of  ditision.    Wonnded  at 

fical  standpoint  of  the  Scotch  school.    One  of  the  battle  of  Hondschoote,  he  had  scarcely  re- 
is  most  original  theories  is  his  distinction  be-  covered  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
tween  the  psycbologicd  and  the  physiological  the  army  ni  the  north.    He  drove  the  imperial 
life,  or  the  personal  and  impersonal  life,  d^er-  troops  from  their  position  at  Wattignies,  Oct. 
ent  from  that  ordinarily  maae  between  the  soul  16,  1798,  and  was  called  to  Paris  to  consnlt 
and  body.    The  former  is  an  extraordinary  ori-  with  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  bnt  be- 
ginal  power,  directing  our  natural  capacities,  ing  unexpectedly  placed  on  the  retired  list,  he 
and  moulding  our  whole  existence  to  the  Intel-  returned  to  his  shop  at  Ilmogel.    But  his  aer- 
ligent  accomplishment  of  its  existence;  the  lat-  vices  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  on 
ter  is  human  nature  as  subjected  to  its  necessary  April  15,  1704^  he  received  the  command  of 
laws  and  impulses.    Every  faculty  that  we  poe-  the  army  of  Moselle.    A  few  days  later  he  was 
sess  is  regarded  as  being  developed  either,  on  transferred  to  that  of  Sambre-et-Hense,  with 
the  one  hand,  according  to  the  necessary  laws  which  he  won  (June  26)  the  celebrated  battle 
of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  under  of  Flenrus,  executed  several  other  snooessfn] 
the  sway  and  direction  of  our  personal  power,  operations,  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
These  faculties  he  thus  classifies  :  the  personal  Rhine.    In  1796  he  displayed  uncommon  tal- 
faculty,  imperfectly  designated  by  the  name  of  ents  in  crossing  that  river.  In  1796  he  advanced 
liberty  or  will ;  the  primitive  inclinations,  or  into  Germany,  and  defeated  Olerfayt  at  AJten 
the  aggregate  of  natural  instincts  or  tendencies,  Kirchen ;  but  being  subsequently  worsted  near 
prior  to  all  experience ;  Uie  locomotive  faculty ;  WtLrzburg  by  the  archduke  Oharles,  he  was 
the  expressive  faculty;  sensibility ;  and  the  in-  obliged  to  &U  back,  and  resigned  his  command. 
teUectual  faculties.    As  a  moralist,  he  has  given  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  conncil  of  600, 
a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and  evil.    Every  where  he  procured  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in  the  ful-  military  conscription.    He  was  president  of  that 
filment  of  our  destiny.    The  problem  of  human  body  in  Oct.  1799,  when  he  resigned  his  legisla- 
destiny  therefore  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mo-  tive  functions  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
ndity.  There  can  be  no  d  priori  judgment  as  to  army  on  the  Danube.    After  a  short  and  nnsnc- 
the  moral  quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  oessfnl  campaign,  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  re- 
to  the  agent,  depending  on  the  influence  they  elected  to  the  council  ofSOO,  refused  to  participate 
may  have  on  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  creat-  in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  subversion  of 
ed.    Good,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  being,  is  the  directorial  government,  and  was  one  of  the 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific  destiny ;  good,  members  excluded  from  that  body  on  the  19th 
in  itself  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  all  Brumaire.     He  nevertheless  was  sent  by  the 
beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish-  first  consul  on  a  special  missaon  to  Piedmont, 
ment  of  destiny  constitutes  evil.    The  style  of  and  reconciled  that  country  to  the  French  dom- 
Jouffroy  is  remarkably  clear,  forcible,  and  ele-  ination.     He  was  appointed  manual  of  the  em- 
gant,  and  his  writings  have  great  literary  merit  pire  and  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
irrespective  of  their  philosophical  contents.  His  1804,  bnt  received  no  important  command.  He 

Srincipd  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are  the  tived  in  comparative  inactivity  mitil  he  was  ap- 
fSlanges  philoiophiaues  (1838),  containing  28  pointed  in  1806  governor  of  Naples,  and  became 
essays,  most  of  which  had  before  appear^  in  the  principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
periodicals;  the  JSTouveaux  melanges  philao*  naparte.  He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain, 
phique$^  edited  by  Damiron  (1842);  and  the  with  tlie  title  of  mijor-general  of  the  armies  of 
Cours  d^e&thetique,  also  edited  by  Damiron  his  Oatholio  mt\}esty;  but  he  had,  as  such, 
(1843).  His  Oour$  du  droit  naturel  has  been  neither  authority  nor  influence,  and  was  not 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  an  answerablefor  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies 
"Introduction  to  Ethics,''  by  W.  H.  Channing,  in  the  Peninsula  from  1808  to  1818.  He  was 
and  a  selection  from  his  essays  under  that  of  treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
"Philosophical  Miscellanies,"  by  G.  Ripley,  in  to  disgrace.  In  1814,  having  assented  to  the 
Ripley's  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature"  deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
(Boston,  1838-'40).  from  Lonia  XVIII.  He  joined  Napoleon  dnr- 
JOURDAN,  Jean  Baptists,  count,  a  French  ing  the  Hundred  Days,  but  on  his  defeat  at 
general,  born  in  Limoges,  April  29,  1762,  died  Waterloo  went  back  to  the  Bourbons,  was  ere- 
in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1883.  He  enlisted  in  the  ated  a  count,  then  governor  of  the  7th  military 
army  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  6  years  divifiion,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France.  On  the 
in  America  uuder  Oount  d'Estaing,  and  was  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  held  fbr  a  few  days 
discharged  in  1784.  He  then  became  a  mer-  the  ministry  of  foreign  afllalrs,  and  was  ap- 
chant's  clerk,  and  had  married  a  milliner  and  pointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of  the  In- 
adopted  her  business  when  the  revolution  broke  valides.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  died  poon 
out  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  national  JOURNALISM.  See  Nkwbpapkrs. 
guards,  and  was  in  1791  elected  to  command  JOUSSOUF,  or  Tusuf,  a  French  general, 
a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  he  joined  the  army  bom  either  on  the  coast  of  Provence  or  in  the 
of  the  north,  distinguished  himself  in  Belgium  island  of  Elba,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810. 
under  Dumourlez,  was  appointed  brigadier-gen-  Kidnapped,  when  a  mere  child,  by  corsairs,  he 
eral  in  1798,  and  4  months  later  promoted  to  was  taken  to  Tunis  and  sold  to  the  bey,  who 
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liad  him  edncated  aeeordiog  to  the  Moham-  the  restoration  he  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
medan  creed  and  placed  him  in  hb  body  gnard.  itics,  and  held  a  high  rank  amoDg  the  oppoeition 
A  love  affiur  with  the  daughter  of  his  master  jonrnalists,  being  oae  of  the  principal  writers 
exposed  him  to  imminent  danger,  escaping  from  for  the  ComtittUumnelL    His  attacks  brought 
which  he  took  refuge  on  boourd  a  French  brig,  the  wrath  of  the  government  upon  him  and  his 
landed  at  Algiers  in  1880,  enlisted  in  the  French  friend  Jay;  both  were  incarcerated  for  a  few 
army,  and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  months,  which  considerably  added  to  their  pop* 
the  Ist  regiment  of  ehaueura  ^Jfri^,     In  niarity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  their  publish- 
ld81  he  was  intrusted,  as  an  interpreter,  with  ing  Lei  hermites  en  pri$on  (1823)  and  Le$  her- 
scTeral  perilous  missions,  which  he  successfully  mites  en  liberie  (1824).    After  the  rcTolution 
performed.    In  1833  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the 
of  Bona,  which  he  held  with  desperate  valor.  Louvre  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  granted  him  also 
He   distinguished   himself  in   the  expedition  in  his  later  years  an  apartment  in  the  diatean 
against  Tlemcen  in  1836,  and  received  the  title  of  St.  Germain.    He  publiE^ed  his  own  ^tree 
m  ^*  bey  of  Constantine.'^    In  1887  he  repaired  eompUtee  (27  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1823-'7). 
to  Paris,  where  his  romantic  reputation  and  JOVELLANOS,  or  Jove-Llanos,  Gaspab 
handsome  person  made  him  a  '^lion''  in  the  Mklohiojb  dx,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  poet, 
highest  society.     On  his  retnm  to  Africa,  he  bom  in  Oijon  in  Asturias  in  1744,  died  Kov. 
served   as   lieutenant-colonel  of  spahis  from  27,1811.    While  yet  a  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
1888  to  1841,  and  then  as  colonel  commanding  been  learned  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  law, 
the  irreffolar  cavalry  in  1842.    He  participated  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  literature, 
in  nearly  every  campaign  nnder  Marshal  Bu-  In  1767  he  was  appointed  a  judicial  magistrate 
geaud,  who  appointed  him  brigadier-general  on  at  Seville,  and  in  1778  was  called  to  Madrid  as 
the  battle  ground  of  Isly.    On  his  second  visit  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  capital 
to  Paris,  in  1845,  he  embraced  the  Christian  and  court.    In  1780  he  was  rused  to  a  place  in 
faith  and  married  a  niece  of  Gen.  Gnilleminot.  the  '*  council  of  orders,"  where  he  soon  proved 
Besuming  active  service,  he  distinguished  himr  himself  to  be  the  first  philosophical  statesman 
self  in  various  encounters  with  Abd  el  Kader,  of  Spain.    While  Charles  HI.  lived  Jovellanos 
took  part  in  the  Laghouat  expedition  in  1852,  exercised  great  influence,  but  after  the  death  of 
commanded  the  division  of  Algiers  in  1855,  and  that  monarch  in  1788  court  cabals  and  enemies 
finally  figured  conspicuously  In  1857  in  the  in-  attacked  him  with  violence.    He  proposed  a  tax 
yasion  of  Kabylia  under  Marshal  Bandon.  on  the  higher  clergy,  to  fill  the  treasury  exhanst- 
JOUST.    See  TouBKAimrT.  ed  by  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and 
JOUY,  YiOTOB  JosxPH  £tuniib  ds,  a  French  this  proved  the  canse  of  his  exile  in  1790  to  the 
anthor  and  journalist,  born  in  1 764  in  the  village  mountains  of  Asturias.    He  was  recalled  in  1797 
from  which  he  derived  his  name,  died  in  St.  and  made  minister  ofjustice,  bat  in  the  next  year 
Greimain-en-Laye  in  1846.     Having  enlisted  in  he  was  again  sent  to  Asturias  by  the  intrigues 
the  army  when  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  America,  of  Godoy,  who  hated  and  feared  him.    In  1801 
and  then  to  India,  where  he  was  introduced  to  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Majorca.    He 
Tippoo  Sahib,  and  met  with  some  remarkable  recovered  his  liberty  in  1808,  on  the  £b11  of  Go- 
adventures.    He  afterward  participated  in  the  doy,  was  elected  member  of  the  supreme  junta, 
first  campaigns  of  the  French  revolution,  reach-  and  was  offered  by  Xing  Josenh  the  ministry  of 
ed  the  rank  of  migor,  found  himself  involved  m  the  interior,  which  he  dedineo.   His  native  city 
several  difficulties,  and  at  the  age  of  38  was  being  occupied  by  the  French,  he  took  refuge 
placed  on  the  retired  list.     He  now  devoted  on  a  small  vessel,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  of 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  produced  several  8  days  arrived  at  Vega,  where  he  died  wi&in 
light  comedies,  and  in  1807  gained  considerable  48  hours  after  landing.    **  Jovellanos  left  be- 
repntation  by  La  tettale^  a  lyric  poem,  set  to  hind  him,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  ^^few  men  in  any 
mnsio  by  Spontini;  this  peiformance  8  years  country  of  a  greater  elevation  of  .mind,  and 
later  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  great  de-  fewer  still  of  a  purer  or  more  irreproachable 
cennial  prizes.     He  continued  his  efforts  in  the  character."    Among  his  works  are  the  J/enuH 
same  line,  composing  the  libretti  for  Spondni's  riae  politieae^  which  have  been  translated  into 
Femand  Cortez  (1807),  Catel*s  Lee  hayadh^ee  fVench,  many  important  political  and  statistical 
(1810),  Cherubini^s  Lee  Amaeanee  and  Lee  Abenr-  memoirs,  and  a  collection  of  poetry,  containing 
cerragee  a812-^13),  and  Bossini's  Moue  (1827)  JSl  delineuente  hanrado^  a  comedy,  which  had 
and  Guillaums  Tell  (lS29y   He  also  attempted  great  success  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been 
tragedy.     His  TippO'Sa^  was  performea  in  translated  into  French  and  English,  and  fre- 
1818 ;  SyUa,  for  which  Talma's  acting,  and  quently  played  in  Paris  and  London, 
especially  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  Napo-  JOVIANUS,  Flavius  Claudiits,  Roman  em* 
leon,  secured  a  remarkable  success,  in  1821 ;  peror,  died  in  364,  after  a  reign  of  7  months. 
Belieaire  in  1825;  vadJulien  dam  lee  Oaulee  He  was  the  son  of  Yarronianus,  one  of  the 
in  1827.    Jouy  was  meanwhile  an  active  con-  greatest  generals  of  his  age.    He  was  captain 
tribntor  to  several  periodicals.    A  series  of  his  ^f  *uq  body  guards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
sketches  was  collected  in  1812  under  the  title  v.    fi/nnated  in  his  fatal  campaign  against  the 
of  thermite  de  la  ehaueeee  d^Antin^  which  was  rJU^T  L^    After  the  fall  of  Julian,  he  was  pro- 
compared  with  Addison's  *^  Spectator."    Under  ^ef^^^  emP^^^'  ^7  ^  legions,  and  declared 
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himself  a  Christian.  His  army  was  in  the  midst  an  island  in  the  Oaribbean  sea,  not  far  from  the 
of  a  hostile  country,  from  which  his  first  care  month  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  to  extricate  it.    Bot  Sapor,  the  Persian  lived  there  many  years  in  solitnde,  and  was  final- 
monarch,  so  harassed  his  march  with  repeated  ly  taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel.  An  account  of 
attacks,  that  Jovianus,  to  save  his  army  from  his  adventures  is  given  in  6ir  Paul  Rycaut^strans- 
•  destruction,  consented  to  an  ignominious  peace,  lation  of  (Tarcilasso^s  *^  Oonmientaries  of  Pern,'^ 
which  restored  to  the  Persians  all  the  posses-  which  was  published  in  London  a  few  years  be- 
sions  wrested  from  them  by  Julian.    On  reach-  fore  "'  Robmson  Crusoe''  was  written,  and  -was 
ing  the  Roman  territory,  the  emperor  caused  a  popular  and  conspicuous  book,  which  could 
an  edict  to  be  issued  which  forbade  the  perse-  not  have  escaped  Defoe's  notice, 
cution  of  Christians,  and  restored  the  suprema-       JUANES,  Juan  Bautista,  sometimes  incor- 
cy  of  their  religion ;  but  he  would  not  permit  rectly  called  Vicente  Joannes,  a  Spanish  painter, 
the  pagans  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  their  bom  in  Valencia  in  1523,  died  in  Bocairente 
belief.    On  the  way  to  Constantinople  he  ar-  near  Valencia  in  1579.    The  Spanish  writers 
rived,  Feb.  16,  864,  at  Dadastana,  an  obscure  rank  him  with  the  great  artists  of  the  age  of 
village  of  Galatia,  where  he  was  found  dead  in  Leo  X.,  and  style  him  the  Spanish  Rwhael. 
his  bed  the  next  morning — ^whether  suffocated  His  subjects  were  all  selected  from  sacred  his- 
by  a  charcoal  fire  with  which  the  room  had  tory.    His  ehefePcBuvre  is  the  *^  Baptism  of 
been  warmed,  or  overcome  by  intemperance,  Christ,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia, 
or  the  victim  of  poison,  is  uncertain.  JUAREZ,  Bbnito,  a  Mexican  president,  bom 
JOVIUS,  Pattlus.    See  Giovio.  in  1807  in  a  village  near  Jatlan,  at   present 
JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  or  Mas-a-Tibrba,  an  known  as  Villa  Juarez,  in  the  state  of  Oi^aea. 
island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  about  400  m.  from  the  He  is  descended  from  pure  aboriginal  stock,  and 
coast  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  lat.  88^  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances.     At  an 
40'  S.,  long.  79"*  W. ;  pop.  about  40.    It  is  15  early  age  he  was  received  into  the  service  of  a 
m.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth ;  area,  nearly  65  wealthy  family  of  Oiyaca,  who  assisted  him  in 
sq.  m.    The  surface  is  in  general  rugged  and  his  education.    Afterward  he  prepared  himself 
mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  numerous  and  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  gained 
fertile.    The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  distinction.    Devoted  to  liberal  ideas,  he  took 
The  principal  productions  are  oats,  turnips,  ap-  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the 
pies,  strawberries,  melons,  peaches,  figs,  sandal  legislature  of  his  native  state.    He  successive^ 
wood,  and  cork.  Wild  goats  are  also  abundant,  went  through  the  whole  range  of  the  judicial 
while  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  are  taken  organization  of  his  state,  from  the  position  of 
off  the  coast.    There  is  a  safe  and  convenient  justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  presiding  judge, 
harbor  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  In  1846  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  constito* 
much  frequented  by  vessels  as  a  watering  sta^  tional  congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.    He  took 
tion.    The  loftiest  of  its  mountains  is  Yungue,  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of 
whose  sunimit  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  the  law  known  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of 
sea.    Juan  Fernandez  has  been  leased  by  the  fnano9  muertas  (mortmain),  by  which  a  loan  was 
Chilian  government  to  a  company  who  catch  imposed  upon  the  clergy  to  supply  the  necesri- 
and  prepare  fish  there.    In  the  16th  and  17th  ties  of  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States, 
centuries  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  buccar  From  1848  to  1862  he  officiated  with  success  as 
neers.    In  1704,  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch-  governor  of  his  native  state.    During  the  period 
man,  who  was  sailing  master  of  tlie  Cinque  of  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  the  opening  of 
Porto,  an  English  privateer,  was  put  ashore  here  roiuls,  the  increase  of  primary  and  higher  schools^ 
at  his  own  request,  well  supplied  with  clothing,  and  the  reform  of  the  financial  administration; 
instruments,  and  arms^  and  remained  in  soli-  and  on  retiring  from  the  government,  he  left  in 
tude  till  1709.    His  story  is  commonly  said  to  the  public  treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
have  been  the  foundation  of  Defects  "  Robinson  In  1853,  under  the  administration  of  Santa 
Crusoe,"  and  Juan  Fernandez  is  often  termed  Anna,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  spent 
Robinson  Orusoe^s  island.    But  from  the  title  a  short  time  in  Havana,  and  thence  proceeded 
of  Defects  romance,  which  in  consequence  of  to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  resided  until 
its  length  is  abridged  in  the  modern  reprints,  April  or  May,  1855,  when  he  left  itfor  Acapnlco 
and  from  the  details  ffiven  in  the  narrative  it-  to  join  Alvairez,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Caer- 
self,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Robinson  Crnsoe^s  navaca.    In  that  city  he  discharged  the  ftanc- 
island  was  not  in  the  Pacific,  but  on  the  N.  coast  tions  of  representative  of  the  state  of  Oajaca  in 
of  South  America  near  the  month  of  the  Ori-  the  assembly  empowered  to  choose  a  temporary 
noco.  The  full  title  begins  as  follows:  "The  Lite  president  of  the  republic.    Alvarez  was  selected, 
and  strange  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  and  Juarez  became  minister  of  justice.    While 
Crusoe,  or  York,  mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  in  this  office  he  promulgated  the  law  abolishing 
twenty  years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  army  which 
on  the  coast  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  is  known  as  ihd  ley  Jvares,    Alvarez  having 
great   river  Oroonoque,  having  been  cast  on  retired  from  the  presidency  in  Dec.  1855,  after 
shore  by  shipwreck,"  &c.     The  real  prototype  having  appointed  Gen.  Comonfort  as  his  sub- 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  therefore  have  been  stitute,  Juarez  left  the  cabinet  in  conjunction 
Peter  Serrano^  a  Spaniard  who  was  wrecked  on  with  all  the  other  ministers.    Comonfort  then 
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appointed  him  fforernor  of  Oi||aflaf  tbe  idmliH  king  of  Kaniitaaifl,  was  incited  to  invade  Jn- 

istration  of  wnich  office  bo  aasnmed  when  ba's  dominionfl,  and  a  Roman  force  was  sent  to 

the  revelation  whioh  had  broken  out  there  eo6perate  with  him.    He  heard  of  their  inroad 

rendered  the  discbarge  of  his  mission  very  diffi-  while  on  tbe  way  to  join  Scipio,  the  Pompeian 

cnlt.    He  snooeeded,  however,  in  eflSdcting  the  commander,  and  tamed  againstthem,  bat  finaUy 

immediate  pacification  of  the  state,  and  sent  went  to  Scipio's  aid.    The  rival  hosts  eneonn- 

forth  armed  forces  for  the  retetablisbment  of  tered  at  Thapsas,  and  the  resalt  proved  fatal 

order  in  other  parts  of  the  repnblic.    The  term  to  the  Namidian  and  his  allies.    Jnba,  fleeing 

of  the  provisional  administration  having  ex-  from  the  field,  wandered  about  for  a  few  davs 

pired  by  the  promulgation  of  tbe  oonstitation  as  a  fugitive,  and  then  in  despair  killed  himself. 

of  1867,  he  was  elected  ocmstitutional  governor  After  his  death  his  kingdom  was  formed  into  a 

of  the  state  of  Oigaoa,  and  was  in  the  £scharge  Roman  province,  of  which  Ballnst  was  the  first 

of  the  duties  of  this  post  when,  in  Nov.  1857,  governor.    II.  King  of  Kauritania,  son  of  th» 

President  Oomonfort  made  him  secretary  of  preceding,  died  atK>ut  A.  D.  18.    He  was  a 

state,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  presi-  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  fell  into 

dent  of  the  sopreme  ooort  of  Justice.    After  the  tbe  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  carried 

withdrawal  of  Oomonfort  from  the  government  prisoner  to  Rome.    He  was  brought  up  and 

iJan.  1868)  Juares  became,  in  virtue  of  his  of-  educated  in  Italy,  and  ultimately  became  one 

Ice,  constitutional  president  of  Mexico.    On  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Augustus, 

Jan.  19  he  established  his  government  in  Guar  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East,  formed  a 

ni^uato.    The  reverses  of  civil  war  afterward  high  opinion  of  him,  and  at  the  settlement  of 

compelled  him  to  remove  it  to  Oolima.    As  in  affairs  subsequent  to  his  returato  Rome,  he  re- 

tills  city  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stored  to  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  gave 

republic-^whidi  recognized  the  constitutional  him  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Oleopatra  in 

government,  with  the  exception  onlv  of  the  eity  marriage.    At  the  request  of  his  patron,  how- 

of  Mexico  and  8  <Hr  4  others,  in  which  the  so  ever,  he  afterward  exchan^  Numidia  for  the 

called  conservatives  had  large  garrisoiUH-he  de-  two  provinces  of  Mauritania,  and  some  portion 

termined  to  proceed  by  way  of  Panama  to  Vera  of  the  GsBtnlian  territory.    Few  of  the  details 

Cruz,  and  arrived  there  on  May  4, 1868,  where  of  his  life  are  known.    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 

he  has  Mnee  officiated  as  the  head  of  the  consti-  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Romans  to  re- 

iutional  government  press  the  desert  tribes.    He  was  the  author  of 

JUABJiOB,  DoMiKOO,  a  Central  American  valuable  works  in  almost  every  department  of 

eodeeiastic,  synodal  examiner  of  the  archblBh-  knowledge,  but  all  have  perished  save  their  titles 

oprio  of  Guatemala.    He  is  the  author  of  a  and  a  few  brief  extracts.    The  most  important 

history  of  Guatemala,  entitled  Oampendio  de  of  them  were  a  "History  of  Africa,'' based  prin- 

la  hutaria  de  la  eivdad  de  Onatemala,  in  6  oipally  on  Carthaguiian  authorities ;  a  "  History 

books  (Guatemala,  1800-'18).    It  embraces  ao-  of  Assyria ;"  a  "History  of  Arabia;"  a  treatise 

counts  more  or  less  complete  of  the  6  ancient  on  "Roman  Arohieology ;"  a  "  History  of  Thear 

provinces  (now  republics)  of  Central  America,  tree ;"  a  "  History  of  Painting  and  Painters ;" 

viz. :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ni-  and  two  treatises  on  botany  and  medicine, 

caragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  JUBIL££,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  every 

JUBA.    L  £ingofNumidia,sonofHiempsal  60th  year.     According  to  the  Hebrew  rituid, 

(who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  Pom-  every  7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was 

pey),  died  by  his  own  hand  in  46  B.  0.    Juba  observed  as  a  period  of  rest.    To  avoid  the  dif- 

aaooeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deiuth  of  his  fa-  ficulty  of  supposing  two  successive  years  to  be 

ther,  and  in  the  conflict  between  Cassar  and  thus  observed,  some  critics  have  endeavored  to 

Pompey  he  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from  en-  prove  that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  49th  in- 

mity  to  CiBsar,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  stead  of  the  60th.    During  this  year  there  was 

on  an  official  visit  to  Rome  during  his  father's  neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depending  alike 

lifotime,  and  from  friendship  for  the  man  to  on  the  spontaneous  proaucts  of  the  earth.  Slaves 

whom  his  father  owed  his  crown.    The  mo*  became  free,  and  every  one  resumed  nosses- 

mentOurio,089sar'slieatraant,  landed  in  Africa  sionof  hip  inheritance,  however  it  had  been 

(49  B.  C),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Attius  alienated.  Unlike  the  sabbatical  year,  howevei^ 

Varus,  the  commander  of  Pompey's  forces,  thejnbilee  did  not  annul  debts.    The  design  of 

Yams  had  already  been  defeated  by  the  Cflssa-  this  institution  was  to  check  the  rise  of  any 

reans  under  the  walls  of  Utica;  but  on  the  ap-  great  ineqn^ity  of  social  condition,  and  to  pre- 

proach  of  Juba,  Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a  vent  the  rich  from  oppressing  and  enslaving 

atrong  post  near  the  sea.    He  was  drawn  from  the  poor,  or  from  appropriating  their  lands.    It 

his  position  by  a  stratsgem,  and  overthrown,  also  strengthened  tne  bonds  of  families,  and 

himself  being  slain,  and  his  army  almost  cut  to  bound  the  people  to  their  country,  by  leadins 

pieces.    Juba  sull^  the  glory  of  this  victory  them  to  cherisn  an  afifection.for  estates  derived 

oy  cruelty,  causing  some  cohorts  of  cavalry  who  from  their  ancestors  and  to  be  transmitted  to 

had  surrendered  to  be  massacred.    He  ei\joy-  their  posterity.    The  jubilee  did  not  continue 

ed  his  kingdom  in  peace  till  46  B.  C,  when  to  be  observed  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Csosar  arrived  in  Africa  to  crush  the  last  rem-  «^Tq  the  middle  ages,  the  term  was  applied  to 

nant  of  the  Pompeian  faction*    Then  BocchuS)  ^i^^  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  church 
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of  St  Peter  at  Borne  for  a  eertdn  nnmber  Miusaltiuin  before  entering itsnte.    Wb  prin* 

of  daya  with  pious  offerings  received  plenary  oipal  work  is  the  Khuari  (*^ljbe  Khazar"),  a 

indulgence.    A  jubilee  was  first  dechured  bj  Tindication  of  the  tmth  and  exposition  of  the 

Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1800,  and  was  to  recur  principles  of  Judaism,  in  fictitious  disconrsea  on 

every  100  years.    The  time  was  limited  by  religion  between  a  king  of  the  Khaiars  (who 

Clement  VL,  Urban  VI.,  and  Paul  11.  respeo-  was  converted  to  that  &ith  about  4  centuries 

tively,  to  50,  83,  and  25  years,  and  the  last  pe*  before  the  time  of  the  author)  and  a  rabbi.     It 

riod  still  remains  the  ordinsnce  of  the  Roman  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by 

Catholic  church.    The  condition  of  visitinff  Judah  ben  Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Buztorf^  and 

Eome  is  no  lon|per  in  force,  certain  works  of  also  into  Spanish  and  German.     His  sanga, 

charity  or  devotion  being  substituted  for  it.  which  among  others  contain  the  gems  of  He- 

JUDJSA,  in  ancient  geography,  is  variously  brew  liturgical  poetry,  have  found  nnmerous 
used  to  designate  the  whole  of  Palestine  or  the  translators  and  ^tors,  among  the  most  recent 
land  of  the  Jews,  especially  during  the  period  of  whom  are  Lnzzato,  Sachs,  Dukes,  and  6«ger 
between  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  last  (Der  Dwan  da  CoBtiHerB  AbuUHiutain^udm' 
wars  of  the  Jews ;  the  southern  kingdom  of  the  ka-Levi^  Breslau,  1851).  His  elegy  on  Zion  was 
Hebrews,  or  that  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction  translated  into  Qerman  by  Menddssohn. 
to  that  of  the  10  tribes  or  of  Israel ;  or  the  JUDAS  ISCABIOT,  one  of  the  12  apoatlea, 
southern  division  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan  the  betrayer  of  his  master.  He  was  the  son  of 
in  the  time  of  the  Aunoneans  and  Bomana,  be*  Simon,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  apoo- 
tween  Samaria  on  the  N.,  the  Jordan  and  the  ties,  covenanted  with  the  cMef  priests  to  de- 
Dead  sea  on  the^.,  Idumssa  and  the  desert  on  liver  Christ  up  to  tiiem  for  80  pieces  of  ralver 
the  S.,  Egypt  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Mediterrfr-  (at  the  highest  computation  about  22  dollara), 
nean  on  the  W.  The  limits  of  Judaa  in  each  accomplished  this  purpose,  repented  when  he 
of  these  acceptations  were  continually  varying,  aaw  his  Lord  condemned  and  buffeted,  offered 
(See  PALBSTiirB.  and  Hsbbews.)  to  restore  the  money,  confessed  that  he  had  he- 

JUDAH  (Heb.  Jehudah),    I.  The  4th  of  the  trayed  innocent  blood,  and  in  despair  commit- 

sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  founder  of  the  most  nu-  ted  suicide,  hanging  himself  according  to  Mat- 

merous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which,  having  thew,  falling  and  bursting  asunder  aeoording 

received  all  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benjsr  to  Luke.    Many  interpreters  suppose  that  the 

min,  the  Dead  sea,  Idumsaa,  Simeon,  and  the  motive  of  his  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jesna,  in 

Mediterranean,  became  powerful  under  the  dy-  self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  expect- 

nasty  of  David,  which  originated  in  one  of  its  ed  king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emeigen<7 

towns,  Bethlehem,  and,  after  the  division  of  the  by  his  mivaculous  powers,  and  to  open  to  him- 

Hebrew  state  into  two  kingdoms,  the  principal  self,  the  apostles,  and  the  Jewidi  kingdom  the 

member  and  representative  of  the  southern^  anticipated  career  of  aggrand^ment.    "The 

named  after  it.    After  the  destruction  of  the  difference,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  **be- 

northern  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians,  Judah  be-  tween  Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that 

came  the  common  name  of  the  Hebrew  nation  though  they  all  had  the  same  expectationa  and 

in  general,  and  the  name  Jews  (Heb.  Jehudimj  conjectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  his  ooigecturea, 

Lat.  Judm)  is  derived  from  it.    Jerusalem,  the  departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his  known 

capital  of  the  united  state,  and  afterward  of  the  duty  to  follow  the  onlculations  of  his  worldly 

southern  division,  was  situated  within  the  limits  wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambi* 

of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  on  the  confines  of  .Bei^ar  tion." — See  Whately^s  ^^  Discourse  on  the  Trea- 

min.   The  mountain  of  Judah  was  a  range  trav-  son  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  ^  Essays  on  Some  of 

ersing  its  centre,  and  the  desert  of  the  same  theDangerstoChristiauFaith"  (London,  1889). 
name  near  its  southern  boundary.    U.    Snr*        JUDAS  MACCABEUS.    See  Hebrews. 
named  Hjlkkadosh  (the  Holy),  a  celebrated       JUDD,  Stlvestbb,  an  American  author  and 

rabbi  of  the  2d  century,  of  the  house  of  Gan^  clergyman,  bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July 

liel,  and  one  of  his  successors  as  noM  (patriarch),  28,  1818,  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

was  the  principal  author  of  the  Mishna.    He  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1836,  and 

was  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Boman  emperors,  subsequently  embraced  the  Unitarian  creed.  He 

whom  Bapoport,  the  most  competent  critic  on  entered  the  divinity  school  of  the  university  at 

the  subject,  identifies  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  Cambridge  in  1837,  completed  his  theological 

in.  Hallsvi,  or  Ha-Levi  (the  Levite),  a  Span«  studies  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 

ish  rabbi  of  the  12th  century,  called  as  an  Arabic  the  East  parish  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  Oct.  1.  In 

writer  Abul  Hassak.    He  distinguished  him-  1848  he  In^n  the  work  on  which  his  literary 

self  as  a  physician,  philosophical  theologian,  reputation  chiefly  rests,  ^^  Margaret,  a  Tale  of 

and  poet,  in  the  latter  capadty  being  nnsur-  the  Beal  and  Ideal,"  &c  (12mo.,  Boston,  1846), 

passed,  if  not  unequalled,  by  any  post-biblical  which  has  been  illustrated  by  a  series  of  outline 

writer  in  Hebrew.    Shortly  before  the  middle  drawings  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley  (New  York, 

of  the  12th  century  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  1856).    In  1850  he  published  "Philo,  an  Evan- 

the  land  of  his  fathers,  a  part  of  which  he  sings  geliad,"  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  in 

in  glowing  strains  of  pious  devotion ;  but  before  the  same  vear  ^'Bicluurd  Edney,"  a  romance, 

reaching  the  holy  city  every  trace  of  him  is  lost.  An  old  Indian  tradition  suggested  to  Mr.  Jndd  a 

According  to  a  tradition  he  was  killed  by  a  dramatic  poem  in  5  acts, ''  The  White  Hills,  aa 
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ricaa  Tragedy/*  still,  nnpnibiished.    A  toU  of  reoord,  wbich  are  of  eiiffioient  importanoe. 

vme  entitled  '^The  Oburoh,  in  a  Series  of  Dis-  For,  the  jadgment  being  founded  npon  the  rec- 

oonraes^^'  was  published  postbumoosly  in  1864 ;  ord,  it  oannot  stand  if  the  party  gainst  whom  it 

and  his  '^Life,*'  by  Mrs.  Aiethusa  Hall,  was  iS  rendered  can  show  that  the  record  is  incon- 

published  in  the  same  year.  sistent  with  it  or  insufficient  for  it.    The  more 

JUDE,  Sadit,  snrnamed  Thaddedb  (the  zeal-  oommon  instances  of  thb  are  where  there  is  an 

oQ,  or  LxBBxua,  one  of  the  apostles,  a  relatiTe  irreconcilable  contrariety  between  parts  of  the 

of  Jesus,  probably  a  son  of  Alpheus  and  brother  record ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  jadgment  is 

of  James  the  Less.    No  circumstances  of  his  founded  upon  a  verdict  which  is  essentially  ^- 

Ufe  are  related.    According  to  the  traditions  of  ferent  from  the  pleadings  at  issue. — Judgments 

the  West,  he  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  are  of  many  kinds,  for  the  reason  that  they  must 

in  Persia.    According  to  eastern  traditions,  he  conform  to  the  pleadings  and  issue.    They  are 

labored  in  Aralna,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  usuallyclassedasjudgmentsupon  demurrer,  on  a 

died  in  Edeasa;  or,  accord^g  to  others,  yisited  yerdict,  on  confession,  on  defistult,  or  on  nonsuit 

Aaayriaalso^anddiedinPhcenicia.    He  is  com-  (See  Pleadiko.)     A  judgment  is  also  inter* 

memorated  in  the  western  church  on  Oct  8.  locutory  or  final ;  and  the  best  definition  of  an 

The  genuineness,  of  the  Epistle  of  Jnde,  one  of  interlocutory  judgment  is  to  say  that  it  is  any 

the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was  judgment  which  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not 

disputed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly  entirely  disj^ose  of  the  whole  question.   A  judg^ 

because  it  cites  tiie  two  apocryphal  books  of  ment  that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as* 

*^  Enoch"  and  the  ^'Assumption  of  Moses.''  surance  known  to  the.  law.    Such  Judgments 

Most  critics  have,  however,  maintained  it    It  were  formerly  extensively  used  in  England  to 

is  written  with  vehemence  and  fervor,  seems  to  operate  as  conveyances  of  land;  the  party  to 

liave  been  addressed  to  converted  Jews  in  Asia  whom  the  land  was  to  be  transferred  commenc- 

IGnor  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  contends  ing  an  action  for  it  against  the  party  who  was 

against  Gnostic,  Nicolaitan,  and  other  danger-  to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by  a 

ous  doctrines.— ^See  the  "Last  of  the  Epistles:  judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs  to 

a  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,''  the  plaintiffl — ^From  the  high  and  solemn  nature 

by  Frederic  Gardmer  (Boston,  1866).  of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger  was  ap- 

JUDG;^  of  ISBAEL.    See  Hbbbews.  plied  to  it    If  one  sues  another  on  his  promise. 

JUDGES,  Book  OF,  one  ofthe  historical  books  or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for  wrong  or 

of  the  Old  Testament^  narrating  the  deeds  of  the  any  kind,  and  recovers  iudgment,  it  is  a  tech- 

18  judges  of  Israel  from  Othniel  to  Samson,  nical  rule  of  law  that  the  original  cause  of  ao- 

It  is  a  fiagmentary  rather  than  a  complete  and  tion  merges  or  is  lost  in  tiie  iudgment    There  is 

connected  history,  the  fullest  accounts  being  seldom  any  practical  mischief  arising  from  tills, 

given  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  as  the  judgment  itself  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the 

and  Samson.    It  begins  with  showing  tnat  the  former  cause  of  action ;  but  in  modem  times, 

calamities  suffered  by  the  Hebrews  after  the  and  in  the  United  States,  a  partv  would  undoubt- 

death  of  Joshua  were  due  to  their  apostasy  fh>m  edly  be  permitted  to  resort  to  his  original  cause 

Jehovah.  It  is  supposed  by  man^ modem  critics  of  action,  unless  the  judgment  had  been 'not 

that  the  first  16  and  the  remaining  6  chapters  only  rendered  but  satisfl^,  provided  it  could 

are  by  different  authors.    The  first  portion,  be-  be  shown  that  he  would  suffer  ii\jury  by  loss  of 

lieved  to  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  his  original  right.    So,  too,  it  was  a  well  estab- 

David,  is  ascribed  to  Samuel.    Among  the  more  lished  rule  of  law.  that  if  one  brought  an  action 

important  commentators  on  the  book  are  Le  against  another  lor  depriving  him  unlawfully 

dero,  BosenmUller,  Maurer,  Stader,  and  the  of  his  proper^,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 

American  biblical  scholar  George  Bush.  damages,  this  judgment  vested  in  the  defendant 

JUDGMENT,  in  law,  a  solemn  determination  a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
of  a  question,  declared  by  a  court  of  record,  damages  were  never  paid  nor  the  judgment 
The  language  used  in  a  judgment  is,  that  *Mt  satisfied  in  any  way.  The  reasons  were,  that 
is  conndered  by  the  coiu't,''  &o.,  the  theory  a  judgment  vests  absolutely  in  the  plaintiff  a 
being  that  the  fhnction  of  the  court  is  not  to  right  to  the  damages,  and  the  law  supposes  that 
^ve  its  own  decision,  but  to  ascertain  and  pro*  what  should  be  done  will  be  done,  and  there- 
nounce  the  decision  of  the  law.  To  give  validity  fore  that  the  defendant  will  satisfy  the  judg* 
and  ftdl  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which  ment.  The  effect  of  the  rule  was,  and  so  far  aa 
renders  it  must  have  oompetent  jurisdiction  it  is  in  force  is,  that  if  A  borrows  B*s  watch 
over  the  case,  or  be  authorized  by  law  to  enter*  and  refuses  to  return  it^  and  B  sues  him  and  re- 
tain and  determine  the  Question  which  it  de-  covers  $100  damages,  as  soon  as  the  judgment 
cides;  the  case  must  have  oeen  properly  brought  is  rendered  the  watch  belongs  in  fhll  property 
before  the  court;  and  the  trial  must  have  pro-  to  A,  although  he  never  pays  one  aollar  of 
ceeded  with  due  regard  to  all  those  forms  and  the  damages.  It  was  impossible  that  a  mle  so 
acts  which  are  established '^    *       "              "  '        -    -.      -  ^t-*-   -— ^     i..  ^_a._x-j 

surprise,  neglect,  or  error. 

be  arrested  and  avoided,  u,  mianu  buo  »iuio  >w    i.       ^- 

prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  it  can  be  ]|JW  ^^  ^^e  cases  are  quite  irreconcilable, 

shown  that  there  are  intrinsic  defects  appearing  Altb^^^i^  aay^  Testing  very  much  on  the  high 

VOL.  X.— 5  "y  g  ^b^^ 
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authority  of  Ohancellor  Kent  (2  Oommentariefl.  extent  to  which  this  is  now  admitted  in  England 
888),  that  the  preyailing  rule  in  the  United  and  the  United  States ;  althoagh  the  recent  ad- 
States  would  not  permit  a  mere  unsatisfied  judg-  Judications  of  that  country  indicate  ia  much 
ment  to  hare  this  effect. — ^There  is  no  doubt  nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  what  may  be 
whatever  that  a  Judgment  of  a  court  of  record  called  the  English  view  of  *^  the  comity  of  na* 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit.    If  it  be  tions*'  in  this  respect. — ^Not  only  may  a  jad^ 
the  Judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  the  same  ment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit,  but  a 
state,  it  proves  itself;  and  no  defence  can  be  former  Judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
made  which  does  not  distinctly  impeach  it  for  fence  against  a  suit  which  woald  raise  the  same 
fraud,  or  for  essential  error;  and  even  then  the  question  anew.     This  ancient   and  important 
proper  course  might  be  to  have  the  Judgment  rule  is  never  denied  in  its  general  form ;  and  it 
itself  vacated.     If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  rests  upon  the  obvious  principle  that  there  mast 
court  of  another  of  the  United  Stotes,  it  falls  be.  at  some  time  and  by  some  means,  an  end  of 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution  litigation.    Therefore,  if  a  question  be  once  tried 
which  provides  that  *^  full  faith  and  credit  shall  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  in  a  proper  way,  snd 
be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  rec*  solemnly  decided,  it  is  decided  for  all  time,  and 
ord^  and  Judicial  proceedings  in  every  other  cannot  again  be  brought  up  for  consideration, 
state,'^  and  authorizes  congress  to  provide  the  In  other  words,  a  judgment  rendered  is  ooodn- 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved.    Oon-  sive  upon  the  merits  of  a  question ;  and  this 
gresa,  by  an  act  passed  May  26, 1790,  made  this  rule  is  now  applied,  with  the  qualifications  above 
provision.    In  a  case  which  arose  under  it,  the  stated,  to  a  foreign  Judgment.     TThen  it  is  ap- 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  held  that  it  plied  to  a  home  Judgment,   another  difficolt 
was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  do  more  question  arises,  upon  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
than  make  the  Judgments  of  state  courts jprt'ma  the  highest  authorities  stand  in  conflict,  viz. :  If 
/cude  evidence  in  other  courts;  and  any  judgp-  a  former  Judgment  be  offered  as  a  bar  to  an 
ment,  duly  authenticated,  if  it  would  be  con-  action,  must  it  appear  by  the  judgment  itself! 
sidered  record  evidence  of  the  highest  nature  together  with  the  record  of  the  suit,  that  the 
and  conclusive  at  home,  must  be  so  considered  question  now  to  be  considered  was  raised  and 
in  every  other  state. — ^As  to  the  force  and  effect  considered  in  the  former  case ;  or,  if  neither  tlie 
of  a  Judgment  rendered  in  a  foreign  country,  we  Judgment  nor  the  record,  nor  both,  indicate  that 
are  not  aided  by  legislation,  but  must  depend  the  same  question  was  tried  before,  can  this  be 
upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  shown  by  evidence  ?    Some  courts,  in  their  un- 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  upon  this  point  in  the  willingness  to  have  the  merits  of  a  question  liti* 
United  States  that  it  is  in  England.    The  ques-  gated  more  than  once,  have  carried  this  rule  so 
tioD.  how  far  a  foreign  Judgment,  piY>^u7«t^or0.  far,  for  example,  as  to  lead  to   the  conclnsioi^ 
has  force  and  validity,  has  indeed  been  discussed  that  if  A  sued  B  for  a  house  and  land,  B  conld 
in  many  cases,  in  both  countries,  and  with  some  say  in  defence  that  the  question  of  their  right 
diversity  in  the  conclusions.    On  one  extreme  and  title  had  been  tried  once  and  solemnly  de- 
stand  those  who  would  make  it  a  mere  prima  cided  in  his  favor;  and  could  make  out  this  de- 
faeia  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by  any  evi-  fence  by  a  record  of  a  former  judgment  in  which 
dence  tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  have  A  sued  B  for  an  assault  and  battery  and  jndg- 
been  rendered.    Where  this  doctrine  is  held,  it  ment  was  rendered  for  B,  if  he  could  then  sho^ 
is  plain  that  the  whole  case  may  be  tried  over  that  B  admitted  in  the  former  action  the  assaait 
again  in  the  action  on  the  Judgment,  with  the  and  battery,  but  Justified  them  on  the  ground 
burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  would  set  it  that  A  persisted  in  staying  in  the  house  in  qn^ 
aside.  Against  this  are  those  who  hold  the  oppo-  tion  against  the  order  of  B,  who  thereupon,  br 
site  extreme,  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  as  con-  the  assault  and  battery  alleged,  put  hiin  ont  of 
dnsive  as  a  home  judgment    The  law  on  this  the  house ;  and  that  A  admitted  all  this,  onij 
subject  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng-  denying  that  the  house  belonged  to  B  and  in- 
land (8  Sumner,  600;  16  Ad.  and  Ellis,  N.  S.  717)  sisting  that  it  belonged  to  himself;  and  the 
may  now  be  considered  as  resting  on  a  medium  only  question  at  the  trial  was,  to  whom  did  the 
ground.    First,  it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign  house  belong.    Undoubtedly,  the  disposition  to 
state  is  bound  to  execute  a  judgment  or  decree  let  a  question  which  is  once  determined  so  r^ 
of  any  foreign  state.    Next^  a  foreign  judgment  main,  is  as  strong  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
is  valid  and  conclusive,  provided :  1,  that  the  States  at  this  time  as  ever.    But  the  ancioDj 
court  rendering  the  judgment  had  full  juriadic-  rule  would  have  required  that  the  former  tnaj 
tion  of  the  case ;  2,  that  the  case  was  properly  of  the  question  should  be  proved  by  record ;  an^ 
brought  before  that  court  and  properly  tried ;  that  it  should  have  been  tried  as  a  direct  issoe, 
8,  that  there  is  nothing  fn  the  unquestionable  and  not  collaterally  and  as  it  were  incidentally| 
law  of  the  case  which  forbids  or  contradicts  the  This  we  hold  to  be  the  prevailing  rule  at  present; 
judgment;  and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  and  we  regard  it  as  resting  on  eufl3cient  grounas, 
fraud,  deception,  or  oppression.    The  civilians  in  the  danger  there  might  be  in  thus  permitting 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  generally  maintain  one  case  to  determine  another  case,  on  the  i^®J^ 
the  absolute  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment  evidence  of  witnesses  unsupported  by  record.-- 
But  the  courts  of  France  have  never  yet  recogw  For  the  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the  judgme^i 
nized  the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  to  the  debtor  created  by  the  judgment,  see  Jjss. 
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JTJDirn,  dangbter  of  Merari  of  the  tribe  of  ceiTod,  to  consalt  with  the  directors  of  the 

Bouben,  widow  of  Manasseh,  celebrated  for  ber  London  missionary  society  in  regard  to  tbe 

deliverance  of  her  native  city  Betbulia  when  practicability  of  cooperation  with  that  society 

besieged  by  tbe  Assyrian  general  Holofernes.  by  the  newly  formed  American  board.    Tbe 

It  is  uncertain  whether  she  lived  before  or  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  captured  by 

after  the  Babylonish  captivity.    Mourning  the  a  French  privateer,  and  the  young  missionary 

death  of  her  husband  during  the  siege  of  the  soon  found  himself  In  a  prison  in  Bayonne, 

town,  and  noted  for  her  beauty,  she  went  forth  France.    Beleased  on  parole,  through  the  in- 

in  rich  attire  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  played  fluence  of  an  American  gentleman,  he  reSm*  < 

a  faithless  part,  attracted  Holofernes  by  her  barked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  May, 

charms,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  she  was  1811,  and  was  ofifered  for  himself  and  his  as8o*> 

alone  with  him  in  his  tent,  and  he  was  intozi-  ciates  appointments  and  support  from  the  Lon* 

cated,  struck  off  his  head  with  a  falchion,  and  don  society,  but  tbe  plan  of  cooperation  was 

bore  it  into  Betbulia.    In  the  morning  the  Is-  declined  as  unadvisable.    Turning  homeward, 

raelites  attacked  and  discomfited  the  .Syrians,  he  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  and  in 

panic-struck  at  the  loss  of  their  general.    She  September  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 

lived  to  the  age  of  105  vears,  and  the  Jews  are  American  board  at  Woivester.    Here  his  elo- 

said  to  have  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  quent  importunity,  united  with  that  of  one  of 

honor  of  tbe  victory.    The  history  is  contained  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  tbe  continued 

in  the  apocryphal  book  of  tbe  Old  Testament  tendency  to  delny,  and  Judson,  Kewell,  and 

which  bears  her  name,  which,  according  to  De  Nott,  with  Gordon  Hall,  were  appointed  by  the 

Wette,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  board  its  missionaries  to  the  Burman  empire, 

the  first  Christian  century,  and  was  probably  Luther  Rice  was  subsequently  added  to  their 

written  much  earlier.    Oalmet  supposes  the  nar-  number,  and  tbe  5  young  men  were  ordained  at 

rative  to  be  a  parable  and  not  a  real  history,  an  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1812.    Mr.  Judson^s  marriage 

opinion  wliich  is  now  shared  by  many  critics.  with  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine  had  occurred  tbe  day 

JUDSON,  Adokibam,  an  American  Baptist  previous  to  his  ordination,  and  on  tbe  19th  of 
missionarv,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  tbe  same  month  they,  with  Samuel  and  Harriet 
1788,  died  at  sea,  April  12, 1850.  He  was  the  Newell,  embarked  from  Salem  for  Calcutta, 
son  of  tbe  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  a  Congrega-  At  this  place,  and  at  Madras,  they  were  sub- 
tional  clergyman,  and  descended  from  William  jected  for  a  full  year  to  much  annoyance  by 
Judson,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1684.  the  East  India  company's  regulations.  Finally 
He  was  graduated  with  tbe  first  honors  at  they  found  refuge  in  night  to  Rangoon,  in  the 
Brown  university  in  1807,  and  opening  a  pri-  Burman  empire,  tbe  place  of  their  original  des- 
vate  school  hi  Plymouth,  Mass.,  immediately  af-  tination,  where  they  arrived*  in  July,  1813. 
terward,  he  commenced  tbe  preparation  of  his  Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  adopted 
**  Elements  of  English  Grammar,"  and  "  Younff  tbe  view^s  of  tbe  Baptist  denomination,  and  hav- 
Ladies'  Arithmetic,"  which  were  publisbed  ing  been  baptized  by  Dr.  Carey,  English  Bap- 
Buccessively  in  1808  and  1809.  The  sceptical  tist  missionary  at  Serampore,  had  surrendered 
views  which  he  had  previously  held,  and  which  their  connection  with  the  American  board.  Mr. 
seem  to  have  been  tbe  effect  of  current  French  Rice,  arriving  at  Calcutta*  by  another  vessel, 
infidelity  acting  upon  his  peculiar  constitution  had  on  his  voyage  pursued  similar  studies  with 
and  habits,  yielded  to  an  examination  of  the  similar  results,  and  had  returned  to  America  to 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  his  profession  of  enlist  tbe  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in  the 
religious  faith  was  made  May  28, 1809,  in  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  Traversing  the 
third  Congregational  church,  Plymouth,  of  entire  country,  this  eloquent  and  earnest  advo- 
which  bis  father  was  then  pastor.  He  had  al-  cate  was  successful  in  awakening  a  missionarv 
ready  entered  tbe  second  class  at  Andovertbeo-  spirit  among  the  American  Baptists,  and  in  ef- 
logical  seminary,  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  fecting  an  organization  among  them  for  mis- 
ministry,  but  as  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  in  sionary  purposes.  The  Baptist  general  conven- 
1810  bis  studies  in  that  institution  were  regu-  tion,  called  since  1845  tbe  American  Baptist 
larly  concluded.  In  1809  he  read  Dr.  Buchan-  missionary  union,  was  formed  at  Philadelphia 
nn's  celebrated  sermon  entitled  *^The  Star  in  in  April,  1814,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
the  East^^*  which  became  the  occasion  of  his  and  Mrs.  Judson  its  missionaries.  Established  in 
devoting  himself  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  Rangoon,  tbe  field  now  left  to  them  by  the  clos- 
He  found  kindred  spirits  in  some  of  his  fellow  ing  of  the  English  Baptist  mission,  they  applied 
students  at  Andover,  and  a  formal  application  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of 
for  counsel  and  encouragemen!,  addressed  by  thelanguage,  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  or 
Adoniram  Judson,  jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  jr.,  Samuel  teacbers  who  could  speak  English.  Mrs.  Judson 
J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  the  general  ^j^iiest  attained  the  power  to  converse;  Mr. 
Congregational  association  of  Massachusetts,  Jn^gon's  habits  of  thorough  philological  inquiry 
became  tbe  incipient  step  toward  tbe  fonnation  ^  <ler©^  ^^*  progress  less  rapid,  but  made  his 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  ^^^^  -y  of  the  language  equal  to  that  of  native 
foreign  missions.  Impatient  at  the  slow  pro*  ^nflS*^^  In  8  or  4  years  be  published  a  **  Sum- 
gress  of  tbe  American  movement,  he  embarked  ^cl^^^^^/  tb©  Obristian  Religion,"  a  catechism, 
for  England,  under  an  invitation  previously  r^^  1^^^  ^  -ndationof  tbe  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In 
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Xaroh,  1817,  an  intelligent  Barman,  aooompa-  present,  resnited  in  an  order  for  her  release. 
Bled  by  his  servant,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Jud-  Farther  gifts  secured  the  promise  of  an  ameliora- 
son  as  an  inquirer;  in  April,  1819,  the  first  Bouat  tion  of  her  hnsband^s  saneringa,  and  permission 
(an  edifice  which  is  both  a  caravansary  and  a  to  visit  him  in  prison ;  and  by  the  same  means 
place  for  public  meetings)  was  opened  for  Ghris-  all  the  prisoners  were  delivered  from  theur  sufib- 
tian  worsnip ;  and  onJune  27  in  the  same  year  eating  confinement,  and  placed  in  an  open  shed 
the  first  native  convert  was  baptized.    At  the  within  the  prison  enclosure.     Hither  she  sent 
close  of  the  year  1820  the  number  of  bantized  food  and  mats  for  them  all,  oommenoins  those 
converts  was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  haa  been  angelic  ministries  to  the  snffisrers  -whicm  have 
refinforoed  by  Uie  arrival  of  additional  mission-  rendered  her  name  immortaL    Next,  her  antici- 
aries,  and  the  impresuon  which  it  was  making  nations  were  raised  by  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
had,  in  1819,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new  lul  petition  to  the  queen ;  then  oame  the  confis- 
yiceroy.    Mr.  Judson  determined  to  i^peal  to  cation  of  Dr.  Judson's  effects,  the  most  exact  lists 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  his  colleague  of  them  being  made  by  ofilcers  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Oolman,  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to  Ava  for  Oareful  for  the  future,  she  secreted  a  consider- 
thi^  purpose.    He  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  able  sum  of  money,  alike  indispensable  to  her 
but  the  plea  was  unavailing.    Believing  that  support,  and  to  any  successfol  intervention  in 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to  the  benalf  of  her  huslimd,  and  saved  likewise  na- 
king,  and  fearing  that  this  measure  would  bring  merous  articles  which,  during  the  long  impris- 
apon  the  converts  the  vengeance  of  the  govern-  onment,  proved  of  inestimable  ralae.    Then  fol- 
ment,  they  had  well  nigh  formed  the  purpose  lowed  the  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes  by 
of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Aracan,  but  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  interfere.   Again  she 
were  deterred  by  the  steadfast  courage  of  the  was  refused  admittance  to  her  hosband,  and  the 
native  Ohristians.    In  1821  the  continued  ill  sufferinffs  of  the  prisoners  were  increased;  and 
health  of  Mrs.  Judson  compelled  her  to  return  again  relief  to  them  was  purchased  by  her  Judl- 
lor  a  time  to  the  United  States,  where,  after  a  dous  use  of  presents.  Seven  months  thus  passed 
short  stay  in  England,  she  arrived  in  Sept.  1822.  away,  during  which  she  employed  her  time  in 
"While  in  this  countnr  she  published  her  "  His-  devising  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort 
tory  of  the  Burman  Mission,'*  and  by  her  pres-  of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release 
•noe   and   her  i>ersonal   appeals   contributed  of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  day  passing  in  which 
largelv  to  increase  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  she  did  not  visit  some  member  of  the  govem- 
Amenoan  churches.    In  the  spring  of  1828,  ment,  or  some  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily ;  with 
with  her  health  but  partially  restored,  she  re-  no  other  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the 
embarked  for  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  1^.  and  objects  of  her  solicitude  were  kept  from  despair 
Mrs.  Wade  as  recruits  to  the  mission,  and  re-  by  the  encouraging  promises  of  a  capricioos 
Joined  her  husband  at  Rangoon  in  the  autumn  court.    New  miseries  were  still  in  store.    The 
of  the  same  year.  During  her  absence  the  num-  hot  season  had  arrived,  and  the  sofiferings  of  the 
ber  of  converts  had  been  nearlv  doubled,  and  Mr.  prisoners  had  become  intolerable.    The  birth  of 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  had  completed  a  translation  a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period  these  minis- 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of  tries  of  Mrs.  Judson.    Twenty  days  after  this 
the  Old.  Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to  event  she  was  again  at  the  prison,  and  again  in 
Ava  by  re<uiest  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  the  presence  of  the  governor  pleading  for  ame- 
to  command  the  medical  services  of  Dr.  Price,  liorations.    Returning  to  the  prison  from  aa 
a  missionary  physician  who  was  colleague  with  interview  which  the  governor  had  reouested, 
Dr.  Judson.    The  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  she  found  the  white  prisoners  allremoveo.    She 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and  ran  in  every  direction,  making  inquiries  in  vain, 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the  mis-  until  at  length  she  learned  fh>m  an  old  woman 
aionaries,  and  other  foreign  residents  at  Ava,  the  that  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapoora,  the  old 
severest  privations,  perils,  and  sufferings.    For  capital,  distant  6  miles.    "  Yon  can  do  nothing 
nearljr  two  years  no  tidings  came  of  the  fiite  of  for  your  husband,''  said  the  governor;  ^  take 
the  missionaries.    Three  Englishmen  residing  at  care  of  yourself."    She  obtained  a  passport,  and 
Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  native  author-  set  of^  first  in  a  boat,  and  then  in  a  cart,  for 
ities  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  accounts  Amarapoora.    Arriving  there,  she  learned  that 
^  of  one  of  them  snowed  considerable  sums  of  the  prisoners  had  Just  left  for  Oung*pon-l^ 
money  paid  to  Drs.  Judson  and  Price,  and,  ig-  Here  she  found  them,  chained  two  and  two,  and 
norant  of  the  methods  of  transmitting  funds  by  almost  dead  from  fatigue  and  suflbrinff.    Here 
billsof  exdiange,  the  government  saw  in  this  fact  they  spent  the  next  6  months,  subjected  to  con* 
proof  of  their  complicity  with  the  English  4n  the  tinual  oppression  and  extortion.    The  king  ^ 
war.    On  June  8,  Dr.  Judson  was  arrested  at  at  length  forced  to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the 
his  dwellmg  by  a  posse  of  officers,  thrown  into  British,  and  in  Feb.  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jndson 
the  "death  prison''  with  all  the  other  white  were  permitted  to  rest  under  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  and  loaded  with  chains.  Mrs.  Judson  the  British  flag,  in  the  camp  of  Gen.  Sir  Archi- 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  under  bald  Campbell,  who  had  demanded  their  relessa. 
the  guard  of  10  ruffianly  men ;  but  on  the  third  Descending  the  river  to  the  territories  ceded  by 
day  a  message  to  the  governor  of  the  citjr,  ex-  the  Burman  government  to  the  English,  they 
pressing  a  desire  to  appear  before  him  with  a  commenced  missionary  operations  at  Amherst 
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ft  Dew  town  designed  to  be  the  British  capital.  He  suffered  mnch  while  descending  the  river, 
Scarcely,  however,  were  they  fixed  in  this  but  rallied  for  a  time  on  the  open  sea.  On 
abode,  when  ni^nt  overtures  were  made  to  April  12  he  sank  quietly  to  rest,  and  was  buried 
Dr.  Judson  to  accompany  an  embassy  to  Ava,  in  the  ocean. — ^Dr.  Jndson  was  of  medium  stat- 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  In  the  hope  that  an  ure,  of  light  and  agile  form,  his  features  clearly 
article  providing  for  religious  toleration  might  defined  and  expressive  of  character,  his  eyes 
be  incorporated,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  dark  and  piercing,  his  bearing  self-possessed  but 
commissioner,  and  parted  with  Mrs.  Judson  on  unassuming,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicap- 
July  5,  never  to  see  her  more  on  earth.  Her  live  of  an  uncommon  personage.  His  mental 
oonstitntion,  broken  by  the  intense  sufferings  endowments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  early 
and  cares  of  the  long  imprisonment,  yielded  to  habits  of  accurate  schola^ip  were  maintained 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  sne  died  after  18  days'  amid  the  disadvantages  of  missionary  labor, 
illness.  Beturning  to  Amherst,  Dr.  Judson  That  distance  and  imperiousness  of  manner 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  missionary  which  had  marked  his  youth,  softened  by  his 
j  labors.  The  number  of  native  converts  was  piety,  became  a  dignified  Christian  reserve, 
increased,  many  new  missionaries  arrived,  and  Beneath  it  was  a  heart  full  of  all  gentle  affec- 
new  branches  of  the  mission  were  established,  tions.  His  religious  consecration  was  radical 
that  among  the  Karens  starting  at  once  into  im-  and  unreserved.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Ohris- 
portance  as  among  the  most  successftil  of  modem  tian  man.  He  became  a  missionary  with  no 
times.  Dr.  Judson  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  romantic  hopes.  He  expected  no  more  than  to 
translation  and  revision  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of  ^e  Christian 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  Burman-£ngli8h  church  in  Burmah ;  if  he  could  see  100  con- 
dictionary.  His  phUological  tastes  and  habits  verts  from  Gaudama  brought  into  the  Christian 
qualified  him  peculiarly  for  labors  of  this  char-  fold,  and  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Burman 
acter.  His  knowledge  of  the  Burman  language  language,  this  would  be  his  adequate  reward, 
and  literature  equalled  that  of  the  most  learned  He  lived  to  see  the  Burman  mission,  including 
men  of  the  empire ;  and  he  used  the  language  its  Karen  branches,  embracing  many  thousands 
with  elegance  andfalcility.  In  Jan.  1884^  he  com-  of  converts,  with  Bibles,  schools,  and  the  ripen- 
pletedthe  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  April  of  ing  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization. — ^A 
the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Board-  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  tiie  Bev. 
man,  widow  of  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston, 
Dana  Boardman.  For  11  years  he  continued  1868).  See  also  a  memoir  by  J.  Clement  ri2mo., 
his  missionary  labors,  to  a  large  degree  biblical  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1852) ;  "  Kecords  of  his  life, 
and  philological,  till  1845,  when  the  failing  Character,  and  AchievementSj*'  by  the  Rev.  D. 
health  of  his  wife  compelled  a  voyage  to  the  T.  Middleditch  (12mo.,  New  York,  1854)  ;  and 
United  States.  Mrs.  Judson  died  in  the  harbor  '^  The  Earnest  Man  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Character 
of  St.  Helena.  Sept.  1,  and  was  buried  on  that  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,^'  by 
island.  Dr.  Jndson  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct  15.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 
The  emotion  excited  by  his  return  spread  over  JUDSON,  Ajsts  Hasseltinb,  Ist  wife  of  the 
the  whole  country,  and  was  shared  by  evety  preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Has- 
denomination  of  Christians.  He  was  received  seltine,  bom  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1789, 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  vener-  died  in  Amherst,  Burmah,  Oct.  24^  1826.  She 
ation  by  public  meetings  in  many  chief  cities  early  developed  very  remarkable  qualities  both 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  mtellect  and  character.  Her  mind  was 
by  bis  Baptist  brethren  assembled  in  their  mis-  strong,  active,  and  clear;  her  spirits  buoyant^ 
sionary  conventions  at  New  York  and  Rich-  her  attachments  ardent,  and  her  fertility  of  re- 
moiid«  On  July  11,  1846,  he  reSmbarked  for  sources  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes 
Burmah,  having  married  Miss  Emily  Chubbnck,  unfailing.  She  was  educated  at  the  academy 
a  lady  well  known  among  American  female  of  her  native  town.  Her  mind  was  well  disci- 
writers  under  the  name  of  *'  Fanny  Forester.**  plined,  and  her  acquisitions  were  unusually  large. 
Arriving  at  Manlmain  in  December,  he  resumed  Mr.  Judson's  acquaintance  with  her  commenced 
his  work  with  ardor.  Under  the  better  auspices  in  1810,  and  resulted  soon  after  in  an  offer  of 
occasioned  by  a  political  revolution,  he  estab-  marriage  on  his  part,  and  an  invitation  to  share 
lished  himself  for  a  while  at  Rangoon,  and  even  with  him  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  mis* 
projected  new  attempts  at  Ava,  which  a  want  sionary  life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
of  means  compelled  bim  to  abandon.  Returning  Feb.  5,  1812,  and  on  Feb.  19  embarked  for 
to  Haulmain,  he  assumed  the  pastorship  of  the  Calcutta.  Her  subsequent  history  will  be  found 
Burman  church,  and  carried  forward  the  die-  in  connection  with  that  of  her  husband.  Her 
tionary  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged,  devout  and  earnest  piety,  her  labors  as  a  mis- 
In  the  autumn  of  1849  a  severe  cold,  followed  sionary,  and  her  heroism  and  achievements 
by  a  fever,  withdrew  him  from  his  work.  His  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  prisoners  during  the 
disease  refused  to  yield  to  remedies,  and  on  Burman  war,  have  crowned  her  name  with 
April  8, 1850.  despairing  of  recovery  at  Maul-  the  highest  honors.  A  memoir  of  her  life 
main,  he  left  nis  wife  in  a  state  of  health  which  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles 
forbade  her  accompanying  him,  and  departed  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1829;  many  times  reprinted), 
witii  a  single  attendant  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  L^^BAH  Haix.  (BoASDiiAv),  2d  wife  of  the 
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Bev.  Adoniram  JadsoD,  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Rer.  Adoniram  Jndson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
^^  4, 1808,  died  at  the  island  of  8t.  Helena,  eon  co.,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  22, 1817,  died  Jnne  1, 1854. 
^pb^  1, 1845.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ralph  Though  her  opportunities  of  earlj  coltare  were 
mA  Abiah  Hall.   While  she  was  a  child  her  par-  extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progress  in 
ents  removed,  first  to  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  and  then  to  learning.  At  the  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of  s 
Salem.  In  her  17th  year  she  was  baptized  by  the  district  school,  and  continued  teaching,  wiUi  very 
Bev.  Dr.  Bolles,  of  the  Ist  Baptist  chnroh,  Salem,  brief  intervals,  until  the  age  of  28,  oontribnting 
On  Jnly  4, 1825,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
George  Dana  Boardman,  and  on  July  16  they  em-  poetry  to  the  village  newspapers.     In  1840  she 
bark^  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there  Dec.  15.  The  entered  the  Utica  female  seminary  as  a  pupil, 
Barman  war  still  raging,  Mr.  Boardman  accepted  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office  of  teacher, 
temporarily  an  invitation  to  preach  at  the  Cir-  She  began  her  career  of  formal  anthorship  by 
culor  Road  Baptist  church  in  that  city.    Here  writing  several  Sabbath  school  books  ('^  Charles 
theyremainedtillthespringof  1827,  when  they  Linn,"  "Allen  Lucas,"  &6.),  which,  however, 
embarked  for  Burmah,   where  arrangements  yielded  little  pecuniary  remuneration.   Charged 
were  made  for  the  establisment  bv  Mr.  Board-  with  the  support  of  her  aged  parents,  she  torn- 
man  of  the  mission  station  at  Maulmain,  which  ed  to  other  sources,  and  in  1644  addressed  a 
subsequently  became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist  playful  letter,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fanny 
missions  in  that  country.    Here  Mrs.  Boai'dman  Forester,  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  editors 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Mirror,"  delicately 
language,  and  availed  herself  of  every  opportu-  proposing  contributions  to  their  journal.    Hr. 
nity  and  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This  Willis  encouraged  her,  and  she  soon  became  a 
mission  being  fairly  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  r^ular  contributor  to  the  "  Columbian"  and 
Boardman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a  sim-  "  Graham's''  magazines.     A  brilliant  literary 
ilar  service,  where  was  commenced  that  re*  career  was  openmg  before  her,  when  a  new 
markable  work  of  the  propagation  of  the  gos-  direction  was  given  to  her  destiny  by  her  mar- 
pel  among  the  Karens,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  riase  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  in  June,  18i6, 
interior  Jungles.     Missionary  service  among  and  their  departure  for  India  in  July  following, 
them  was  performed  in  part  by  receiving  them  Mrs.  Judson  continued  in  Burmah  until  Jan. 
into  schools  at  Tavoy,  and  in  part  by  visiting  1851,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
theur  villages  in  the  wilderness.    In  two  years  she  returned  to  America.    While  in  Rangoon 
Mr.  Boardman  died.    His  widow  continued  her  she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson, 
missionary  labors,  and  beside  managing  a  school  and  in  Maulmain  composed  some  of  her  best 
with  great  succeed,  and  giving  religious  instruo-  poems  connected  with  her  personal  history, 
tion  in  various  ways  at  Tavoy,  she  was  accus-  She  returned  with  a  broken  constitution,  but 
tomed  to  make  long   and  toilsoroe  Journeys  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and 
amon^  the  mountains.    In  these  excursions,  as-  of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her  literary  labors, 
sembhes  of  hundreds  gathered  around  her,  and  She  preparea  and  arranged  the  papers  for  Dr. 
notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  assume  what  Wayland's  life  of  Dr.  Ju£on,  and  collected  her 
seemed  like  the  oflSce  of  a  public  teacher,  she  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
was  obliged  to  conduct  their  worship,  ana  in-  the  "  Olio."    Her  other  works  are :  "  The  Ka- 
struct  them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian  thayan  Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writ^ 
fiiith.    In  April,  1884,  she  became  the  wife  of  ings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  '*  My  Two  Sisters.' 
Dr.  Judson.   Her  subsequent  life  was  less  event-  Her  magazine  tales  ana  sketches  had  been  ool* 
fhl,  but  it  was  filled  with  steady,  quiet  useful-  lected  and  published  before  she  left  America, 
nees.    She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur-  under  the  title  of  "  Alderbrook." 
man  language,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  it.    She       JUGGERNAUT,  or  JuoaEBNAXTTH,  a  town 
translated  into  it  the  first  part  of  Bunyan's  and  temple  in  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
•*  Pilffrim's  Progress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre-  Onttack  and  presidency  of  Bengal.    The  town 
pared  a  hymn  book,  several  volumes  of  Scrip-  lies  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal}  on 
ture  questions  for  Sunday  schools,  and,  as  one  the  coast  of  Orissa.    The  ground  on  which  it 
of  the  last  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday  stands  is  esteemed  holy,  and  is  held  free  of  rent 
cards.    Before  the  Peguans  had  a  missionary,  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in 
she  aoquired  their  language,  and  translated  or  and  about  the  temple.     The  principal  street 
BQperintended  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  is  composed  chiefly  of  religious  establishments 
tament  and  the  principal  Burman  tracts  into  called  in<UhSy  which  consist  of  stone  1>^^^^^ 
the  Peguan  tongue.    In  these  useful  labors  she  with  low-pillared  verandas  in  front  and  shaded 
continued  until  1845,  when  her  shattered  health  by  trees.    At  the  end  of  this  street,  which  tf 
compelled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America  veiy  wide,  rises  the  celebrated  temple.    In  ^ 
in  the  hope  of  its  restoration.    Embarking  with  vicinity  of  the  town  are  luxuriant  groves  and 
her  husband,  they  were  cheered  for  a  time  with  gardens,  and  many  fine  tanks  of  great  antiqai^T* 
prospects  of  her  improvement^  but  a  change  su-  Between  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  town  and  tJie 
pervening,8hegraduallydeclined,  anddiedinthe  sea  are  numerous  ancient  edifices  nearly  bnr- 
harbor  of  St.  Helena.    A  memoir  of  her  life  was  ied  in  the  drifting  sand.    The  town  is  350  m. 
written  by  Mrs.  Emily  0.  Judson  (ISmo.,  New  S.  AV.  from  Calcutta,  and  contains  a  populataon 
York,  1850).— Ebuly  Chubbuok,  8d  wife  of  the  of  80,000.— The  temple  of  Juggernaut  stands 
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%ithin  a  aqtiare  endoenxre,  smroanded  by  a  \o£tj  The  farther  we  go  back  in  histoiy  the  more  do 
atone  wolf,  each  side  of  which  measures  650  we  find  the  Ju^ler  assuming  the  diaracter  of 
feet)  making  an  area  of  aboat  10  acres.  On  the  the  thanmatargist  or  worker  of  serious  mar- 
£.  side  is  a  grand  gateway  from  which  a  broad  vels;  and  in  the  16th  century  men  were  burned 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  20  feet  hi^h,  alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  performances  which 
enclosed  by  a  second  wall,  each  side  of  which  now  excite  but  little  wonder.  But  in  the  ear* 
measures  446  feet.  From  this  terrace  the  great  liest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science  were 
pagoda  rises,  from  a  base  of  80  leet  square,  to  devoted  to  strengthening  heathen  religion,  jug^ 
the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  ground.  It  ta-  gling  was  a  real  power,  and  formed  the  most 
pers  from  bottom  to  top^  and  is  rounded  off  in  efficient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the 
the  upper  part.  Most  of  the  Hindoo  deities  have  priesthood.  The  talent  of  so  wise  a  body  of 
temples  within  the  enclosure.  The  great  tem«*  men  as  the  hierarchy  of  India  and  Egypt  car- 
pie  is  dedicated  to  Krishna,  considered  as  an  ried  thaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  extent,  and 
avatar  or  incarnation  of  Yi^nu,  and  derives  its  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  ^at  a  great  pn>* 
name  from  his  title  Juggernaut  ([properly  Jag*  portion  of  the  marvels  ascribed  by  legend  to 
atnatha,  *^  the  lord  of  the  world^')«  Siva  and  magicians  were  actually  or  apparently  perform^ 
Subhadra  are  the  next  principal  objects  of  ed.  The  investigations  of  Salverte  have  shown 
adoration,  and  these  three  deities  are  respec-  in  what  manner  most  of  these  could  have  been 
lively  represented  by  three  frightful-looking  done,  and  with  what  effect,  especially  in  the 
idols  made  of  blocks  of  wood  about  6  feet  high,  depths  of  temples,  before  witnesses  filled  with 
each  surmounted  by  a  grim  representation  of  awe  and  devoid  of  doubt.  Thus  lamblichua 
the  human  countenance.  The  block  represent-  (J)e  Myateriis,  cap.  29)  and  Porphyry  speak  of 
ing  Krishna  is  painted  dark  blue,  while  Siva's  those  who  showed  the  apparitions  of  gods  in  the 
image  is  white,  and  Subhadra*s  yellow.  Each  air;  atrick  explained  by  Kobertson  ('^Memoirs," 
idol  is  provided  with  a  chariot,  which  is  a  lofty  voL  i.  p.  854)  to  be  of  easy  p^ormance.  The 
platform  mounted  on  wheels.  That  of  Jugger-  wonder-worker  Maximus  probably  used  a  sim* 
naut  or  KricJma  is  the  largest,  48^  feet  high,  ilar  secret  when,  on  burning  incense  before  a 
84)^  feet  square,  and  is  mounted  on  16  wheels,  statue  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh 
each  6i  feet  in  diameter.  The  BcUh  JatrOy  or  so  plainly  as  to  fill  all  present  with  horror* 
great  festival  of  Juggernaut)  occurs  in  March  Ordinary  jugglers  at  the  present  day  show  the 
when  the  moon  is  of  a  certain  age,  and  the  idols  face  of  another  person  to  those  looking  in  a 
are  then  taken  on  their  chariots  to  visit  their  mirror,  a  trick  also  used  by  fortune  tellers  to 
country  house,  about  1^  m.  from  the  temple,  exhibit  future  husbands  to  superstitious  girls. 
The  chariots  are  drawn  by  long  ropes  held  by  This,  which  is  done  by  a  very  simple  optical  con** 
enthusiastic  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  trivance  sold  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explaiua 
chUdren,  while  priests  standing  on  the  plat-  the  manner  in  which  the  Agrippas  and  Fausts 
forms  sing  and  repeat  obscene  stories,  accom-  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  tibe  earlier  maffi- 
panied  by  corresponding  gestures,  amid  tiie  ap-  clans,  showed  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
plansesof  the  multitude.  In  former  years  some  absent,  or  the  forms  of  the  departed,  as  Cleo- 
of  the  votaries  were  occasionally  sacrificed  by  nice  apposed  to  Pausanias.  Juggling,  properly 
falling  accidentally  or  by  design  before  the  regaraed,  is  a  science,  the  principal  of  whose 
chariot  wheels,  and  being  crushed  to  death  by  divisionsisthatof  sleight  of  hand  or  substitution. 
ihe  ponderous  rolling  vehicle ;  but  latterly  there  The  commonest  tricks  performed  by  these  means 
have  been  no  occurrences  of  this  sort.  The  have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
temple  of  Juggernaut  is  of  considerable  an-  tosser  of  knives  and  balls,  the  marvellous  bal-* 
tiquity.  The  present  building  is  supposed  to  ancer,  the  producer  of  unexpected  objects  from 
have  been  completed  in  1198  at  a  cost  of  more  strange  receptacles,  occur  in  Saxon  MSS.  and  on 
Uian  $2,000,000.  The  British  obtained  posses-  the  walls  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs;  they 
flion  of  the  place  in  1808.  Its  former  masters,  amazed  the  JNTorseman  and  the  Boman ;  and 
the  Maliratta%  had  levied  a  tax  upon  the  pil-  when  the  troubadour  degenerated  to  a  vaga- 
grims  resorting  thither,  and  out  of  the  large  sum  bond,  he  became  a  jongleur  (Lat.  joeulator\ 
thus  raised  granted  a  small  allowance  to  defray  whence  the  word  juggler.  The  tying  and  un* 
the  expenses  of  the  temple.  The  British  con-  tying  of  intricate  knots,  which  has  even  in  these 
tinned  this  tax  and  the  provision  for  the  main-  d^ys  been  attributed  to  supernatural  agency, 
tenance  of  the  temple  until  1889,  when  the  tax  vet  which  is  shown  by  every  juggler,  leads  us 
was  abolished  and  an  annual  donation  from  the  back  to  the  Scottish  warlock  whom  no  bonds 
public  treasury  given  to  the  priests.  In  conse-  could  hold,  and  to  the  symbolic  mazes  of  Bunio 
quence  of  the  scandal  created  by  the  spectacle  and  Gk>rdian  ties.  Within  a  few  years  London 
of  a  Christian  government  contributing  to  sup-  was  amazed  at  a  man  who  could  tell  one  person 
port  the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen  worship,  in  secret  what  card  it  was  that  another  thought 
this  donation  has  recently  been  withheld,  and  of.  Lord  Bacon  (Sylva  Syharum^  cent  ix. 
the  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim  tax  collect-  945)  tells  of  one  that  ^^did  first  whisper  the 
ed  by  the  native  authorities.  \r  1^  I0  the  Eare,  that  such  a  Man  shoulde  think 
JUGGIEB,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits  i!  a  Card."  Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  who  makes  sport  by  ^^®"  htoken,  and  handkerchiefs  apparently 
tricks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dexterity  cbfti^^  Dieoe8>  and  then  restored  to  the  owners, 
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may  be  arnoBed  *to  know  that  a  learned  writer  few  jeam  ago  in  Paris  bjaeeing  a  letter  stamped 
of  the  16th  century,  Fronuum  (Tractatu$  de  in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  reflected  in 
FiuoinatiaM^  p.  688),  really  believed  that  this  like  mannw,  though  not  visible  ca  tlie  refleet- 
was  done  by  ma^c,  though  be  teUs  us  in  the  ing  surface.    The  magic  lantern  folly  explains 
same  book  that  in  his  time  many  common  jug*  the  images  of  the  gods  showa  in  the  water  by 
glers  (eaneulatarei  out  ioeeularii)  were  oft&a,  ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen  by  Benve- 
mistaken  for  magicians.    Modem  wizards  sim*  nuto  Cellini  in  the  Ooloeseum.    In  hydiroetatica, 
ply  amuse  by  showing  us  eggs  or  other  objects  the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of  wine,  which  has 
which  dance  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  luuid,  often  appeared  in  romance,  as  on  tiie  table  of 
an  invisible  silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  me*  Faust,  has  been  realized  by  many  -wiaards  of 
dium  used ;  but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon  the  present  day.    Many  tricks  of  modem  east- 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divi-  em  jugglers  have  however  never  been  £Eurly 
nation  with  arrows  which  leaped  up  and  point*  explainmi.    Their  placing  a  boy  in  a  basket  on 
ed  the  way  he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after  the  ground  and  stabbing  through  it,  causing 
times  for  the  Arabs  (Koran,  v.  99) ;  and  for  blood  to  flow  and  the  boy  to  vanish  and  reap- 
the  Tartar  Genghis  Khan  the  same  trick  was  pear,  is  one  of  these ;  so  too  is  their  ourioos 
used.     Beginald  Soot  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  trick  of  making  trees  grow  visibly  in  a  few  min* 
Witchcraft,"  explains  how  the  head  of  a  man  utes.    Something  like  this  was  shown  by  aNe- 
may  come  through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and  apolitan,  who  professed  to  make  lettuce  seed 
being  duly  whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish  sprout  by  electricity,  and  who  thereby  long 
the  world  by  talking — ^an  account  which  throws  puzzled  the  sdentific  world.    In  modem  Emt 
much  light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic,  (Lane,  '^  Manners  and  Oostoms  of  the  Modern 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Norse,  and  mediedval  fable.  Egyptians,^'  voL  ii..  c.  vii.^  a  naked  juggler  is 
Fifty  years  ago  ventriloquism  was  regarded  as  a  tied  up  in  an  empty  oag,  and  comes  ont  brindng 
physiological  mystenr,  and  of  old  it  seemed  aw*  with  him  plates  of  food  and  lighted  candles, 
fnl  when  the  river  ifessus  saluted  Pythagoras,  The  Indian  jugglers  are  also  exceediiigly  skilfhL 
when  a  tree  spoke  before  ApoUonius,  and  when  — Common  jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated 
a  new-bom  infant,  or  animals,  or  statues  talked,  in  Egypt,  and  made  their  appearance  in  Greece; 
Every  modem  juggler  allows  himself  to  be  shot  in  Rome  they  were  termed  praatiffiatoret,  pir 
at;  the  first  European,  Laing,  who  went  among  larU  (ball  players),  and  taeculariij  ^^  those  who 
the  Sonlimas,  near  the  source  of  the  Joliba,  tricked  with  bags  and  into  pockets.^'    The  real 
saw  a  native  chief  perform  the  same  trick  on  a  Faust  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  common  jog- 

Cnd  scale  and  in  a  curious  manner,  the  mus-  gler,  and  much  below  the  dignity  of  black*art 
s  always  flashing  in  the  pan  when  aimed  at  scholars  like  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.    Of  his 
him,  but  shooting  well  when  turned,  however  dass  was  the  Soh^nian  Zito.     The  most  re- 
nnezpectedly,  to  other  objects.    In  all  ages,  and  markable  jugglers  of  modem  times  have  been 
especially  in  the  East,  wizards  have  stuck  ar-  Pinetti,  Ecldiart^ansen,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
rows  and  swords  through  their  own  limbs,  and  famed  Katterfelto.    More  recently  we  have  had 
driven  nails  through  their  hands ;  but  when  in  Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of  Turin,  D6bler,  Pro£  An- 
1669  a  so-called  '^  India  rubber  roan*'  attempted  derson,  Heller,  Houdin,  Hermann,  and  in  Amer* 
to  astonish  by  similar  feats,  his  secret  was  quick-  ica  Blitz.    Most  eminent  of  these  is  the  French- 
ly  exposed  in  the  newspapers.  Ancient  jugglers  man  Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his  art  not 
performed  extraordinary  feats  by  medianism,  only  true  genius  but  the  resources  of  soieno^ 
which  is  defined  by  Oassiodorus  (  Fortarvm^  lib.  His  memoirs  were  published  in  Paris  in  1B59. 
i.  c.  45)  as  '*the  science  of  constrncting  ma-  For  other  works  on  the  subject,  see  Beginsid 
chines  whose  effects  shall  seem  to  reverse  the  Scot^  ^^  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  (1584);  Wie- 
order  of  nature."    In  those  days  the  floors  of  gleb,  ITat&rliehe  Ohemte  (26  vols.,  Berlin,  1779- 
temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors  widened  of  1806) ;  J.  S.  Halle,  Magie  (17  vols.,  Berlin,  1788); 
themselves  to  admit  portly  visitors,  tripods  ad-  Funk's  NatSbrlieke  MagU  (BerUn,  1816) ;  K.O. 
vanced  to  salute  them,  statues  wept,  nodded,  Eckhartshansen,27<8^i2i0Za(u^l94/)^<2^'^<'' 
and  bled;  all  which  marvels  are  imitated  by  tur  (Munich,  1819);  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^^Let- 
modern  jugglers.    In  the   17th  century,  by  ters  on  Natural  Magic"  (London,  1882-'5);  En- 
acoustics,   invisible   sprites  called    trara/rfM$  BdbeSalverte,^M«0i0n6e9  00C«2^  (Paris,  1848). 
rapped  audibly  on  any  object  indicated;  in  the       JUGURTMA,  a  Numidian  king,  bom  in  the 
19th  Haller  and  Blitz  summcm  them  again.  The  1st  half  of  the  2d  century  B.  0.,  died  in  Rome  in 
abb6  Mical  and  Maelzel  in  modern  times  aston-  104  B.  0.    He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Hss* 
ished  the  world  with  android^  little  speaking  tanabal,  youngest  son  of  Mssinissa,  kingofNnmi- 
flgures;  the  Egyptian  priests  made  gods  and  dia.   Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  on  succeediog 
statues  which  proDhesied  and  explained  dreams,  to  the  throne,  adopted  hini,  and  had  him  brongnt 
Stone  statues  of  the  gods  which  rang  like  a  bell  up  wiUi  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adberbal. 
when  struck  (Pausanias,  <*Attica,"  cap.  42)  are  Jugnrtha  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
still  found  in  China  as  the  jade  stone  images  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  skill  in  all  martiaL 
Buddha.   In  optics,  the  Ohinese  jugglers  show  a  exerdses,  as  to  excite  the  jealous  of  Micipsiy 
dear  metallic  mirror  which,  when  it  reflects  who,  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  in 
sunshine  on  a  wall,  exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light  B.  0. 184  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  Soipio 
an  inscription;  a  secret  accidentally  discovered  a  in.theNumantinewar.  Jugurtha's  coursge  sua 
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capadlty  won  him  the  frlendahip  of  the  Roman  termioathig  tiie  war,  but  of  adorning  his  tii- 
oommander  and  offioers,  manyot  whom  are  said  mnph  with  the  yanqaished,  and  the  contest  was 
to  have  secretly  stimnhited  him  to  aspire  to  the  renewed.  Nothing  memorable  was  achieved 
sole  sovereignty  of  Nnmidia  on  the  demise  of  during  the  remainder  of  MeteUos^e  term.  The 
his  nnde.  On  the  oondnsion  of  the  war  he  re*  Nnmidian,  avoiding  a  general  engagement^  re- 
turned to  Knmidia,  and  was  received  with  cere-  sorted  to  goeriUa  tactics ;  while  the  Roman,  on 
monions  respect  by  Ktcipsa,  who,  to  purchase  hearing  that  the  plebeian  Marius  was  to  super- 
his  forbearance,  made  him  at  his  death  heir  to  sede  him  in  the  command,  discontinued  offen- 
the  kingdom  in  common  with  his  two  sons,  sive  operations,  determined  that  no  act  of  his 
But  the  three  princes  quarrelled  on  their  first  should  tend  to  lessen  the  diiBculties  which  lay 
meeting  aftor  his  death,  and  a  little  later  Hiemp-  in  the  way  of  his  saccessor.  Mcu^us  arrived  in 
sal  was  assassinated  by  Jugurtha.    Adherbal  Africa  in  107  B.  0.,  speedily  reduced  almost 


and  his  party  took  up  arms,  but  were  defeated,  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  in  the  posses- 
when  be  fled  for  refbge  to  Rome,  and  submitted  sion  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and 
his  case  to  the  senate,  who,  despite  the  intrigues  f^radually  subjected  his  territory  to  the  domin- 
and  bribes  of  Jugurtha,  sent  commissioners  to  ion  of  Rome.     Jugurtha,  seeing  his  kingdom 
Africa  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  rivals,  slipping  from  his  grasp,  made  one  final  effort  to 
The  commissioners  took  gifts  from  Jugurtha,  retrieve  his  fortunes.    Having  formed  an  alli- 
and  gave  him  the  larger  and  better  half  of  the  ance  with  Bocchus,  king  of  Maoritania,  the  two 
kingdom.    He  was  not  however  satisfied.  After  monarchs  with  their  united  forces  attacked  the 
trying  in  vain  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  declare  army  of  Marius  on  its  march,  but  after  a  des* 
war,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  invaded  that  nerate  contest  they  were  totally  defeated.    The 
prince's  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  take  Mauritanian  king  now  deserted  his  ally,  and 
refnge  in  Cirta,  where,  on  the  surrender  of  that  enticed  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was 
city  in  112  B.  0.,  himself  and  all  his  followers  made  prisoner,  and  delivered  in  chains  to  Sylla, 
were  massacred.     The  conduct  of  Jugurtha  the  quiBstor  of  Marius.  He  was  afterward  taken 
now  excited  loud  indignation  at  Rome,  and  an  to  Rome,  and,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his 
army  was  despatched  to  Africa  to  depose  him.  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  was  cast  into  prison, 
But  the  Roman  commander  and  legate  suffered  where  he  died  of  starvation  at  the  end  of  6 
jugurtha  to  purchase  peace  on  terms  which  in-  da^s.    The  details  of  the  life  of  Jugurtha  are 
voived  no  greater  sacrifice,  on  his  part  than  80  chiefly  known  from  the  interesting  history  of 
elephants  and  an  inconsiderable  sum  oi  money,  the  *^  Juenrthine  War''  by  Sallnst. 
This  shamefol  transaction  so  weakened  the  con-       JULIAN  (Flavhts  Olattdius  JuiJAirnB),  sur- 
fidence  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  patridans,  named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor  (A.  D. 
that  the  pnetor  Cassius  was  sent  to  Kumidia  to  861-868),  bom  in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17, 881, 
guaranty  to  Joffortha  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would  died  in  Persia,  June  26,  868.    He  was  the  son 
go  to  Rome  and  give  evidence  against  the  gen-  of  Julius  Oonstantiua,  the  grandson  of  Oonstan- 
eralfl.    The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  the  tins  Ohlorus,  and  the  nephew  of  Gonstantine 
imperial  city,  and  appeared  in  the  eomitia;  but  the  Great.    When  the  tyrant  Oonstantius  II. 
a  tribune  in  the  interest  of  tiie  generals  forbade  ordered  the  male  descendants  of  Ohlorus  by  his 
him  to  testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the  second  wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
corrupt  officers  proved  a  feilure.    Jugurtha  re-  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his 
mafned  at  Rome  for  some  time,  intriguing  and  half  brother  G^Uus,  whose  tender  years  did  not 
adding  to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy,  excite  his  apprehension.  But,  though  he  spared 
Haviiag  however  procured  the  assasrination  of  their  lives,  he  banished  them  to  certain  cities 
Massi^a,  a  Nnmidian  prince^  who  since  the  death  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ultimately  confined 
of  Adherbal  had  been  a  competitor  for  that  them  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellnm  near  the 
kinedom,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.    It  was  Cappadocian  Oasarea.    During  the  period  of 
whne  leaving  Rome,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  their  restraint  Julian  was  not  only  instructed  in 
uttered  the  memorable  exclamation,  which  in-  the  doctrines  of  the  Ohristian  faith,  but  tought 
dicates  how  the  Romans  had  fallen  from  their  to  fest,  to  pray,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  in 
ancient  integrity:  '^Behold  a  city  for  sale,  could  the  church  or  Nicomedia.    In  861  Gallus  was 
she  but  find  a  purchaser."    The  war  was  now  taken  fix>m  prison,  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
renewed  against  Jugurtha,  and  Spurius  Albi-  Oflssar,  and  made  prefect  of  the  East.   Through 
nus  was  appointed  to  conduct  it,  during  whose  his  mediation  Julian  was  liberated,  and  per- 
command  a  division  of  the  army  was  surprised  mitted  to  fix  his  residence  in  any  or  the  Asia- 
by  Jugurtha  in  its  camp,  the  greater  part  cut  tic  cities.     He  now  first  became  acquainted 
to  pieces,  and  the  survivors  compelled  to  pass  with  those  Platonic  philosophers  who  ere  long 
under  the  yoke.    This  disgrace  stirred  up  the  induoed  him  to  abandon  Christianity  for  pa- 
Roman  spirit,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  Q.  ganism.     He  was  not  however  ambitious  of 
Ofldcilius  MetoQus  was  sent  to  succeed  Albinus.  persecution,  and  did  not  make  a  public  avowal 
Metollus  was  at  once  an  able  general  and  an  of  his  apostasy  till  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
honest  man.    After  the  first  campaign  Jagurtba .  a^&fy     Aftei^  the  murder  of  Gallns,  he  again 
was  willing  to  pnrchase  peace  on  any  conditions  }^    \  an  object  of  distrust  to  Oonstantius, 
short  of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  J|^^®  a  him  transported  to  Itely,  and  im- 
Met«Uu8,  however,  was  ambitiona  not  only  of  \)io  ^^  ^f  MilAi^t  whence  having  been  liber* 
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ated  by  the  intercession  of  the  empress  Ease^  battle  field.  InhismaDner  of  life  Julian  emokt* 
bia,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Oonstantias  soon  ed  the  temperanoe  and  simplicity  of  the  primitiye 
recalled  him,  and  on  Nov.  6,  855,  proclaimed  Bomans;  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  aischarge 
him  OiBsar,  and  gaye  him  his  sister  Helena  in  of  his  public  duties,  and  in  his  intervals  of 
marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time  invested  leisure  was  devoted  to  study  and  philosophy, 
with  the  government  of  all  the  transalpine  He  possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talents  of 
provinces,  and  with  the  command  of  the  forces  a  high  order,  and  wrote  much  and  well  on  v»« 
which  were  to  drive  the  German  invaders  of  rious  subjects.  The  ablest  if  not  the  most  im« 
Gaul  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  with  equal  skill  portant  of  his  extant  works  are :  the  "  CsosarSj'' 
and  energy  effected  this  latter  undertaking,  and  or  the  *^  Banquet,"  a  satirical  composition  in 
checked  the  rapacitv  of  the  local  govemons  he  which  the  different  Roman  emperors  are  made 
acquired  such  popularity  that  when  the  jealous  to  appear  at  a  celestial  banquet  where  old  Sile« 
Constantius  in  860  commanded  him  to  send  nus  censures  their  vices  and  crimes ;  and  the 
his  best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  the  troopa  "  Misopogon,"  or  the  '^  Beard-Hater,"  in  which 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Julian  crossed  over  the  emperor  exposes  the  licentiousness  and  ef- 
mto  Germany  and  made  an  admirable  march  feminacy  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  who  had 
along  the  forest-covered  valley  of  the  Danube  ridiculed  the  beard  of  their  sovereign,  such  ap- 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  against  Oon-  pendages  not  being  fashionable  in  that  city.  His 
stantinople ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Oonstan-  treatise  against  the  Christians  has  been  lost^  with 
tius  in  Gilicia  gave  him  undisputed  possession  the  exception  of  those  extracts  preserved  in  the 
of  the  empire.  On  Dec.  11,  861,  he  made  his  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  amid  the  ac-  best  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Julian 
clamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  citizens,  and  the  is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsic,  1696).  The  most 
senate.  He  now  openly  avowed  his  abandon-  celebratedmodernlivesof  Julian  are  by  Gibbon 
ment  of  Christianity,  which  bad  long  before  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
been  known  to  his  friends,  and  his  Christian  sub-  nire ;"  by  the  abb6  de  la  Bletterie,  Mistoire  cU 
jects  apprehended  a  cruel  and  relentless  perse-  Vemiereur  Julien  Vawatat  (Paris,  1785) ;  and 
ontion.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  however,  he  by  Neander,  Ueber  den  Kaiser  JulianuB  und 
published  an  edict  which  granted  perfect  toler-  nin  Zeitalter  (Leipsic,  1812). 
ation  to  all  sects  and  religions*  But  the  spirit  of  JOLICH,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
this  edict  was  not  respected  even  by  Julian  him-  Aix  la  Chapdle  (pop.  50,000),  witn  a  capital 
self.  He  excluded  Christians  from  civil  and  of  the  same  name  (pop.  4,000),  situated  on  the 
military  offices,  forbade  tlicm  to  teach  grammar  river  Roer,  26  m.  fW)m  Cologne.  The  town  ia 
and  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  compelled  them  to  the  Juliacum  mentioned  in  3ie  "  Itinerary*'  of 
contribute  to  the  buildiug  and  repair  of  pagan  Antoninus.  One  of  the  imperial  counts  of  JH- 
templea,  permitting  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  lich,  Girard  I.,  assisted  Henry  the  Fowler  in  hia 
to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  warfare  against  the  Hungarians,  and  the  county 
a  voluminous  treatise  against  the  assumed  errors  of  JQlich  was  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  a  duchy  in 
of  Christianity.  Amid  the  licentious  priests  favor  of  Girard's  descendants  by  the  emperor 
and  lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the  pagan  Charles  lY.  (1856).  Por  a  long  time  afterward 
temple,  he  was  frequently  seen  bearing  the  Jtdich  was  one  of  the  independent  duchies  on 
wo<M,  kindling  the  fire,  slaughtering  the  victim,  the  Rhine,  until  the  beginning  of  the  l7th  oen- 
and  divining,  from  the  entrails  of  the  expiring  tury,  when  the  line  of  hereditary  dukes  became 
animal.  He  was  nevertheless  worthy  in  other  extinct.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  the 
respects  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Immediately  duchy  was  allotted  to  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
after  his  accession  he  applied  himself  to  reform  tion  of  a  few  localities  annexed  to  the  Dutch 
the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  imperial  province  of  Limburg.  The  razing  of  the  fortress 
court  He  ordered  the  laws  to  be  equitably  ad-  of  jQlich  was  begun  in  1860. 
ministered,  and  instituted  a  tribunal  for  the  JULIEN,  Stanislas  Aionan,  a  French  orient- 
trial  of  such  officials  as  had  been  guilty  of  pecu-  alist  and  sinologue,  born  in  Orleans,  Sept.  20, 
lation  or  oppression  in  the  former  reign.  The  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noted  mechanician, 
incursions  of  the  Persians  upon  Roman  territory  After  completing  his  classical  studies  in  his  na- 
led  him  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  and  live  town,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and,  while  mak- 
in  868,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hier-  ing  himself  acquainted  with  several  living  Euro- 
apolis,  he  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  pean  languages,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
army  against  the  royal  city  of  Ctesiphon.  Under  ancient  Greek  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Gail 
the  wails  of  this  place  he  gained  a  brilliant  vie-  at  the  college  of  France.  He  was  on  the  point 
tory  over  a  divbion  of  the  enemy ;  but  having  of  emigrating  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  one  of 
been  induced  by  the  representations  of  a  Persian  his  elder  brothers  was  established  as  a  manufac- 
noble,  who  affected  to  be  a  fugitive,  to  postpone  turer  of  fire-arms,  when  news  of  his  brother's 
the  sieg^  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  march  into  the  death  arrived  and  detained  him  in  France.  Gail 
desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  appointed  him  his  substitute  in  1821 ;  and  to 
he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  battle  vindicate  his  claims  to  this  distinction,  he  pub- 
which  ensued  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  bllsbed  in  1828  a  critical  edition  of^the  poem  of 
which  proved  mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  Coluthus,  'EXcioif  'A^ayi;,  with  translations  in 
day.  Jovian  was  proclaimed  his  successor  on  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
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GermAn.    In  1824,  tinder  the  title  of  La  lyrs  bishop  siiecefiflively  of  0arpentraB,Albftno,08tia| 

patriotique  de  la  Orhe^  he  produced  a  French  Bologna^  Avignon,  and  Mende,  and  was  made 

translation  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modem  cardinal  by  his  nncle  8iztas  lY.,  -who  also  gave 

Greek  poet  Elalvos  of  Zante.    A  young  Scotch-  him  command  of  the  papal  troops  sent  against 

man  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Chinese  the  reTolted  Umbrians.    His  success  in  thu  war 

language,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  William  so  increased  his  popularity,  that  Alexander  VL 

Drummond,  who  sapplied  him  with  the  means  on  assuming  the  tiara  banished  him  from  Rome, 

of  studying  that  language.    He  also  attended  Julius  returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an 

the  lectures  of  Abel  R^musat,  and  mastered  the  important  part  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 

Ohinese  witii  such  uncommon  rapidity  that  Gharles  YIII.,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and 

within  a  year  he  was  enabled  to  translate  into  the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Smrza.    On  the  dettth  of 

Latin  the  writings  of  Menciu8(Meng-t8eu).  This  Alexander,  Aug.  18, 1603,  he  caused  the  eleo' 

work  was  publi^ed  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiat-  tion  of  the  aged  Pius  III.,  who  survived  his 

ic  society  of  Paris.    Since  then  he  has  accom-  elevation  only  26  days,  and  Julius  himself  was 

pllsbed  much  toward  making  Ohinese  literature  then  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.    His  first  care 

known  in  Europe.  Among  his  numerous  transla-*  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out  Oss- 

tions  are  two  dramas :  Hoei-laT^hi,  ou  rhiitoire  sar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next  to 

du  eerele  de  craie  (8vo.,  London,  1832) ;  and  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  the  holy 

Tehao-ehirkou^eul^  ou  Varphelin  de  la  Chine  see.    The  refractory  nobility  at  home  were  soon 

(Paris,  1834) ;  a  novel,  Pe-che-teing-hi^  Blanche  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  Venetians,  who 

et  Bleue,  ou  lee  deux  couUuvree-feee  (Paris,  1884),  held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  oUier  territories  of 

and  several  other  tales  which  appeared  in  the  the  church,  were  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

6th  volume  of  the  Sahnigondis.  or  in  the  Cor^  Afterfruidessnegotiations,  Julius  joined  in  1609 

etitutionnel ;  two  philosophical  works  of  great  the  famous  league  of  Oambrai,  formed  by  the 

fame,  KaU'tng-pien^  le  livre  dee  reeompeneee  e%  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 

de8  peines  (London,  1886),  and  Lao-ieeu  Tao-te-  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the  dismemberment 

hing^  le  liere  de  la  voie  et  de  la  vertu  (Paris,  of  the  Venetian  republic    The  troops  of  the 

1841);   two  interesting  treatises,  BSsumS  dee  league  were  everywhere  successful;  the  doge 

prineipaux  traitee  Chinoie  eur  la  culture  dee  sued  for  peace,  and  the  pope,  who  had  now  got 

mUrieri  et  FSdueation  dee  vere  d  eoie  (1887),  and  what  he  wanted,  grew  Jealous  of  Louis,  and  wiU- 

Hietoire  et  fahrieation  de  laporcelaine  Ohinoiee  ingly  united  with  the  Venetians  to  expel  the 

(1866).    His  most  important  work  appeared  French  from  Italy.    Ferdinand  was  also  led  to 

under  the  general  title  of  Voyagee  dee  pelerine  view  the  success  of  Louis  with  uneasiness,  and 

Boudhietee^  three  volumes  of  which  have  been  became  a  narty  to  the  '*  holy  league,"  which 

already  published  (1863-'7- 8),  containing  Hie-^  watf  signea  Oct.  4,  1611,  and  whereof  Henry 

toire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen-theang  et  deeee  toy  ogee  VIII.  of  England  afterward  became  a  member. 

dans  rinde,  and  MSmoiree  eur  lee  eontreee  oeei*  Julius  took  the  field  in  person,  and,  after  sev- 

dentalee.    This  work  throws  much  light  on  the  eral  campaigns  of  varying  success,  drove  out 

earl  V  history  and  geography  of  India ;  a  portion  the  '^  barbarians,"  as  he  termed  his  former  al- 

of  the  publishing  expenses  was  defrayed  by  the  lies.    He  could  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  the 

English  East  India  company.    He  has  beside  in  Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish  troops  by  whom 

MS.  or  in  preparation  several  other  works,  among  he  had  eflfected  this  result,  and  in  the  midst  of 

which  is  a  complete  Ohinese  dictionary.   In  1882  the  disorder  raised  by  his  warlike  and  ambitious 

H.  Julfen  succeeded  Abel  R6musat  as  professor  policy,  he  died  without  achieving  for  the  holy 

of  the  Ohinese  language  and  literature ;  he  was  see  that  preeminence  which  had  been  the  whole 

elected  in  1833  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  aim  of  his  pontificate.    Julius  was  in  heart  and 

intrusted  in  1846  with  the  keeping  of  the  Cfhineee  action  a  thorough  soldier.    He  **  made  his  tiara 

department  in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  a  helmet  and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  difr* 

ana  promoted  in  1866  to  the  rank  of  administra-  position  is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 
tor  of  the  college  of  France ;  he  is  an  associate  of  Cam  Petri  nihil  eiiieUnt  «d  praiia  ckvea, 

nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  cor-  -^""*»  ^•^  *>"**"  «»»*  «**• 

responds  with  several  mandarins,  and  is  said  to  He  was  nevertheless  redded  by  the  Italians 

enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  literary  world  of  as  a  friend  to  the  liberation  of  their  country, 

Ghina.  and  the  Justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal 

JULIUS,  the  name  of  8  popes.  I.  Saint,  bom  administration  gained  him  their  affection.    He 

in  Rome,  died  there,  April  12,  862.    He  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 

chosen  pope,  Feb.  6,  337.    He  sustained  Atha-  was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 

nasius  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians  and  sum-  Raphael.    It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 

moned  a  council  in  842  to  take  action  in  the  VIII.  a  di8i>en8ation  to  marry  Oatharine  of 

matter.    Another  council  was  held  at  Sardica  A^goron.    He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.    HI. 

in  344,  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  right  of  Q^T^  Habia  i>bl  Montb,  born  in  Arezzo,  Sept. 

arbitration  in  cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  was  1(\  ligY  died  March  28,  1566.    He  belonged 

reserved  to  the  see  of  Rome.    Two  letters  of  4.^?  **^tg  family,  held  several  high  offices  under 

Julius  are  given  in  the  Epietola  JSomanorum  |*^ftf^^     i  government,  was  mi^e  cardinal  in 

Pontifieum.    II.  Giuuo  della  Rovbrb,  born  in  ^Ka  pftp*,  Preceded  Paul  III.  in  1560,    Here- 

Albiaok  in  1441,  died  Feb.  21, 1613.    He  waa  Xiog  al^^      rfttVags  of  the  councU  of  Trent, 
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which  had  been  diseontinned  under  his  prede-  (^juintw^  fifth),  being  the  fifth  month  in  tho 

eessor,  and  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  with  March* 

Jesnits.    He  took  part  with  Charles  V.  in  his  The  name  was  changed  by  proposal  of  Antony, 

quarrel  with  Ottavio  Farnese  and  the  French,  because  Julius  OsBsar  was  born  on  the  12th  of 

but  was  compelled  to  sign  a  truce  with  his  ene*  this  month.    Charlemagne  gave  it  the  name  of 

mies  in  April,  1552,  soon  after  which  he  de-  Seutrumat  (mowing  month\ 

Glared  the  suspension  of  the  council  of  Trent,  JUMKA,  a  river  of  Hinaostan,  and  the  prin- 

which  had  already  been  broken  up  by  the  cipsl  tributary  of  the  Ganges.    It  rises  in  the 

Protestants,  and  retired  to  his  luxurious  villa  protected  hill  state  of  Gurwhal,  near  the  S. 

near  Rome.    He  reconciled  England  with  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  SV  K,  long.  78^ 

holy  see  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    He  W  E.    Its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of 

was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II.  hills  called  the  Jumnotri  peaks,  near  which  it 

JULIUS,  NiKOLAUs   Heinsigh,    a  German  receives  the  overflow  of  several  hot  springs, 

physician,  born  in  Altona,  Oct.  8, 1T88.    With  It  is  here  a  violent  torrent,  having  for  16  m.  an 

a  view  of  examining  the  condition  and  manage-  average  descent  of  814  feet  per  mile.    After  a 

ment  of  prisons,  he  explored  many  parts  of  £u-  S.  "W,  course  of  about  60  m.,  during  which  it  is 

rope  and  the  United  States,  delivered  lectures,  joined  by  several  large  mountain  streamsMt 

and  published  a  variety  of  works  on  this  and  turns  to  the  W.,  and  in  lat.  80®  80',  long.  77^ 

kindred  subjects,  as  Di6  Amerikanigchen  Ver»  68',  receives  the  Tonse.    About  97  m.  from  its 

heuerunafiyiteme  (Leipsic,  1887) ;  Nbrdameri-'  source  it  enters  the  plain  of  Hindostan,  flowing 

ka  HttUehs   Zustdnds  (1889)  ;   Beit/rdge  eur  S.,  and  divides  into  several  branches.    It  here 

"brUUehen  IrrenheiUnmde  (1844),  &e.    He  has  becomes  navigable  by  rafts.    After  passing  the 

also  edited  the  Jahrbuch  der  Straf"  und  Ben^-  city  of  Delhi,  where  it  throws  off  a  branch,  and 

rung$'AnstdlUn  (Berlin,  1829-^48),  and  in  con-  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  its  general 

eert  with  Gerson  the  Magaein  der  cmsl&ndiithen  coarse  is  S.  E.    It  joins  tiie  Ganges  at  Allah  a- 

Literatur  d&r  gesammten  HeUkunde  (Hamburg,  bad,  619  m.  below  Delhi,  and  860  m.  from  its 

1821-^85).    In  1849  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  source.    The  two  rivers  are  here  about  equal  in 

where  he  had  previously  practised  his  profession,  volume,  and  both  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 

His  German  translation  of  Ticknor's  "  History  Hindoos.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 

of  Spanish  Literature*'  appeared  in  1852.  Jumna  is  sometimes  2  or  8  m.  wide.    Its  banks 

JULLIEN,  Louis  Gbobob,  a  French  composer  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  current  is 

and  director  of  music,  born  in  Sisteron.  Basses-  rapid.    Navigation  is  attended  with  much  dif- 

Alpes,  April  28, 1812,  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  Acuity,  but  many  of  the  most  serious  obstruo- 

1860.   From  his  father,  who  had  been  band  mas-  tions  have  been  removed,  and  vessels  can  now 

ter  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  service  of  Lbuis  ascend  to  Oalpee.    Its  principal  aflauents  are  the 

XVI.,  he  inherited  a  talent  for  music,  and  at  6  Ohumbul,  Baun,  Sinde,  Betwa,  Oane,  Hindon, 

years  of  age  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  vio-  and  Seengoor.    Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Min- 

Kn.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  pooree,Etawah,Muttra,  and  Oalpee  are  the  most 

and  navy,  and  about  1880  gained  admittance  as  important  places  on  its  banks.   A  canal  has  been 

a  pupil  into  the  eoruenataire  at  Paris,  where  he  projected  to  unite  the  Jumna  about  80  m.  above 

was  mstrncted  by  OherobinL    Upon  leaving  this  belhi  with  the  Sutl^  at  Loodiana.    Three  irri- 

institntion  he  became  director  of  the  concerts  in  gating  canals  are  also  fed  by  it.    One  called  the 

the  Ohamps  filys^es.    In  1889  he  went  to  Eng*  canal  of  Feroze  Shah,  built  m  1366  and  reopened 

land,  and  for  a  number  of  years  directed  prom-  after  85  years'  disuse  in  1828-'5,  separates  from 

enade  concerts  in  London  with  great  success,  the  river  on  the  right  side  near  Ohooarpoor,  and 

In  1847  he  attempted  to  establish  the  English  passes  by  Hansi  and  Hissai,  being  240  m.  long, 

opera  in  a  style  of  splendor  equalling  that  be-  Another,  the  Delhi  canal,  branches  off  from  ma 

stowed  upon  the  Italian ;  but  upon  the  failure  and  rejoins  the  Jumna  at  Delhi,  after  a  course 

of  the  enterprise,  he  resumed  his  concerts,  which  of  70  m. ;  it  was  built  by  Ali  Murdan  Zhan,  a 

were  among  the  most  popukr  ever  given  in  Eng-  fi^vorite  oflScer  of  Shah  Jehan  from  1688  to  1656, 

land.    In  1858  he  produced  at  Oovent  Garden  and,  after  having  been  choked  up  for  60  years, 

theatre  an  opera  entitled  PM<r«»7<?fa9u20,  which  was  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  in  1817-'20. 

met  with  considerable  success,  and  hi  the  same  The  Doab  canal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

year,  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra,  be  visit-  leaves  the  Jumna  near  Fyzabad  and  r^'oins  it 

ed  the  United  States,  in  the  chief  cities  of  which  opposite  Delhi;  it  was  repaired  in  1824-'80, 

he  gave  concerts  for  several  months.    His  sub-  and  is  185  m.  long.    The  waters  of  the  Jumna 

sequent  career  was  less  prosperous,  and  he  died  in  its  lower  course  are  so  strongly  impregnated 

in  a  charitable  institution.    He  composed  and  with  natron  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking, 

arranged  innumerable  short  pieoes,  and  was  the  JUNE,  the  6th  month  in  our  calendar,  having 

means  of  rendering  popukr  some  ofthe  best  com*  80  days.    The  name  is  variously  derived  from 

positions  of  the  oldest  masters,  and  of  bringing  juni&res  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Romulus  is 

before  the  public  a  number  of  prominent  smgers  said  to  have  assigned  it,  as  he  assigned  May  to 

and  instrumental  performers.  the  elders ;  from  Juno,  whence  it  was  sometimes 

JULY,  the  7th  month  in  our  calendar,  having  called  Junonialis ;  from  Junius  Brutus,  the  first 

81  days,  named  in  honor  of  Julras  OsBsar.    It  consul ;  and  tvomhtngo  (to  join),  with  reference 

was  at  first  called  by  the  Bomans  Quintilis,  to  the  union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines.    It 
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was  named  by  Oharlenuigii6.Srei«AmMMrt(fiJlow  the  grand  orowof  the  orderof  the  bath.    He 

XDonth).  afterward  opened  a  freeh  campaign  against  the 

JUNG  BAHADOOB  COOMABANAGEE,  remnant  of  the  rebels  on  the  iMepanlese  frontier, 

grime  minister  of  Nepaul,  bom  aboat  1816.   He  oroshed  and  dispersed  them  in  Deo.  1859  in  a 

(  the  2d  son  of  a  general  who  commanded  deoisiye  battlcL  and  thus  brought  the  war  defi« 

part  of  the  rigah^s  armj  on  the  IS,  W.  frontier,  nitiyely  to  a  close. 

While  serving  as  a  subaltern  nnder  his  father  JUNG-STILLING  (Johann  HxnnaoH  JvnA 
he  manifested  a  daring  and  adventnroos  spiriL  a  Gemuui  mystic  author,  bom  in  Im-Grand! 
which,  if  it  frequently  led  him  into  breaches  ox  Nassan,  Dec  12, 1740,  died  in  Carkmhe,  Apm 
military  disciphne,  gained  to  an  extraordinary  2,  1817.  After  being  sncoessiyely  a  charcoal 
degree  the  affection  of  the  soldiers.  He  yiuted  burner,  tailor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study 
the  British  possessions  in  upper  India,  and  on  medicine  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  ao< 
his  return,  instead  of  being  punished  for  absence  quainted  with  Goethe,  who  in  his  autobiography 
from  his  post  without  leaye,  was  promoted  to  has  given  a  fine  analysis  of  his  nalye,  tmatfol^ 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1889,  his  unde  Mahta*  and  imectionate  character.  He  operated  for  cat- 
bar  Singh  having  been  made  prime  nuoisterj  he  aract  with  eminent  success  at  JUbeifeld,  waa 
went  to  court,  where  he  became  implicated  m  a  professor  of  rural  economy  at  Lautern  (1778X 
conspiracy  against  the  British,  and  marched  iCarburff  (1787),  and  Heidelberg  (1808)^  and  at 
with  a  secret  expedition  to  Benares;  but  his  his  deaui  was  a  privy  councillor  of  Baden.  The 
plans  beins  discovered,  he  was  made  prisoner  best  known  of  his  writings  is  an  autobi^ori^hy, 
and  carried  back  to  Nepaul.  Beleased  on  the  8tilUng*9  Jugend^  Junglingmkrt,  Wander^ 
firontier,  he  divided  his  attention  for  a  whUebe*  Sehc^fL  JMrjahre^MmUehet  Leben  und  Alter 
tween  gambling  and  politics,  for  both  of  which  (published  in  three  parts,  1787, 1789,  and  1817X 
he  showed  a  remarkaole  aptitude.  In  1846  the  a  curious  work,  containing  many  profound 
ranee  (queen)  resolved  upon  the  destmction  of  thoughts,  and  marked  by  an  eccentric  reli^poua 
Jung!s  unde,  the  prime  minister,  and  chose  and  moral  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  several  alle« 
the  nephew  as  her  asent.  Mahtabar  Singh  waa  corical  and  mystical  tales,  as  the  OMehuhte 
treacherously  shot  oy  Jung,  and  the  assassin  de$  Herm  von  MorgeiUhau  (1779),  GeichichU 
received  for  reward  the  diief  command  of  the  FlarerUina  von  FahUndom  (1781),  JMen  dor 
forces  with  a  place  in  the  new  ministry.  In  the  Theodore  von  Linden  (1788),  JDae  Eeimwek 
course  of  the  following  year,  acting  in  concert  (1794),  and  Theobald^  odor  dor  Sehmdrmer 
with  the  ranee,  who  h^  almost  absolute  control  (1797).  In  his  autobiography  he  took  a  senti* 
over  her  imbecile  husband,  he  became  premier  mental  delight  in  picturing  his  8  successive 
by  a  coup  d^etat^  shooting  down  14  nobles  with  wives,  and  love  and  marriage  are  treated 
his  own  nand  in  the  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  with  q>eoial  enthusiaem  in  his  romances.  In 
Hesoonlost  the  favor  of  the  ranee,  and,  having  his  later  works  he  appears  as  a  ghost-seer 
ibiled  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  caused  her  to  be  and  theosophist  The  most  important  of  them 
banished.  This  was  followed  by  the  deposition  are.:  Thoorte  dor  Geiotorbunde  (1808X  and  Awh 
of  the  king  and  the  elevation  of  the  heir  appar-  hffie  dor  Theorie  dor  0euterktmde  (1809),  full 
ent  to  the  throne.  Jung,  however,  retains  the  of  marvellous  but  not  carefully  authenticated 
whole  power  of  Uie  state,  and  is  the  virtual  sov-  narratives ;  Seonon  a/uodem  Geieterroieh  (1817)^ 
ereign.  His  administration  has  proved  advan-  oonsistibog  of  conversations  in  heaven,  and  io- 
tageous  to  the  country,  and  has  been  marked  by  oulcating  a  sort  of  worship  of  genius;  and  the 
improvement  in  its  laws  and  the  development  of  poem  Ohryodony  odor  din  goldeno  ZeUaUor 
its  resources.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  king  (1819),  descriptive  of  the.  millennium.  His  va* 
and  the  nobles,  but  is  a  frivorite  with  the  army  rioos  works  were  collected  in  14  vols.  (^utt« 
and  the  people.  In  1850  he  visited  England  in  c^urt,  1888). — ^His  daughter  AMAT.ia,  who  pre- 
the  quality  of  ambassador,  the  ostensible  pur-  sided  over  an  institution  founded  by  the  grand 
pose  of  his  mission  being  to  negotiate  respecting  dudiess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  died  in  Mannheim 
a  disputed  tract  (^  territory  on  the  British  and  in  Jan.  1860. 

Kepaulese  frontiers.    He  landed  at  Southamp*  JUNGEBMANNIA  (Linn.),  the  name  of  a 

ton  May  25,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  and  genus  of  small  cryptogamio  plants,  of  which 

bearing  costly  presents  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  there  are  many  spedes  indigenous  to  Korth 

after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  during  which  he  America.    The  genus  is  dedkated  to  Junger« 

was  the  object  of  many  attentions  and  intense  mann,  a  German  botanist  of  the  17th  century, 

public  curiosity,  he  returned  home,  stopping  a  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  type  of  the  natural 

while  in  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Bombay  m  Ko*  order,  which  comprises  a  huge  number  of  dia* 

vember.    Soon  afterward  he  caused  his  daugh-  tinct  kinds.    They  are  also  sometimes  called 

ter  to  be  married  to  the  Nepanlese  heir  appar-  scale  mosses,  being  creeping  moss-like  plants, 

ent.  He  cultivated  the  friendBhlp  of  the  Engush,  witii  entire,  or.  from  two  tomany  lobea  stem 

affected  English  modes  of  life,  and  when  the  leaves,  the  frnctification  terminal  on  the  main 

revolt  broke  out  in  1857  offered  his  services  in  sten^  or  OD  ^  short  brsnch;  the  floral  organs 
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tained  in  4-parted  and  4-yalTed  spore  cases.  Hasskarl  of  bis  ZurttcbreiBe  wm  Jata  naeih  Eu^ 
These  little  plants  are  interesting  to  the  botar  ropa  in  1851.  His  most  important  work,  con- 
nist  on  acconnt  of  the  intermediate  rank  which  sidered  by  many  the  best  on  the  snbject,  treats 
they  maintain  between  certain  lower  and  higher  of  the  botany,  geography,  and  geology  of  Jars 
orders  of  the  acrogens,  and  as  indicating  the  (Jam^  9eine  Geatalt^  JPflanzendeeke  und  inners 
approach  in  gradual  development  to  a  higher  jBauart^  8  vols.,  German  ed.,  Leipsic,  1852).  A 
organization.  The  number  of  species  found  in  work  is  now  in  progress  in  which  several  nat- 
this  country,  according  to  Sullivant^s  **  Mosses  uralists  are  engaged,  giving,  under  the  title  of 
of  the  United  States,"  is  18,  all  represented  by  Plantm  JunghuhniancB,  a  description  of  plants 
European  types.  Most  of  them  grow  in  woods  and  fossils  which  he  discovered  in  Java, 
and  among  mosses  upon  wet  rocks,  trunks  of  JUNGMANN,  Jozbf  Jakob,  a  Slavic  philolo- 
trees,  and  wherever  moisture  is  periodically  to  g^st  and  author,  bom  at  Hodlitz,  Bohemia,  July 
be  found.  Some  afEect  alpine  situations,  as  /.  16,  1778,  died  in  Prague,  Nov.  14,  1847.  From 
9etifonnis  (Ehrart).  Scarcely  any  other  plants  a  poor  farmer's  boy  he  rose  to  the  highest  aca- 
exceed  the  entire  group  of  the  t7««n^0rf7uinnia00a  domical  position  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
for  delicacy  of  forms,  beauty  of  foliage,  variety  Among  his  first  literary  labors  were  translations 
of  colors,  contour  of  expansive  development,  of  OhiSbeaobriand's  ^  Atala*'  and  Milton's  ^  Para- 
elegance  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  mi-  disc  Lost,"  which  Bo  wring  calls  "  the  most  ad- 
nnteness  of  proportions,  or  afford  the  botanist  mirable  amons  the  many  admirable  versions  of 
more  pleasure  m  their  investigation. — See  Sir  that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic."  In  1820 
Wm.  J.  Hooker,  "British  Jnngermanniacesa,  or  he  published  a  Bohemian  chrestomathy  (SlmDet- 
a  History  and  Description  with  Colored  Figures  no9t^  2d  ed.  1845) ;  in  1825  a  history  of  the  Bo- 
of  the  Genus  and  Microscopical  Analyses  of  the  hemian  language  and  literature  (2d  ed.  1848); 
Parts"  (folio,  London,  1816);  Gray's  "Manual  and  in  1885-'9  a  complete  Bohemian-German 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States"  dictionary  {Slovmih  Ce9ko-Nemechy\  which  is 
(revised  ed.,  New  York,  1868).  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  and  as 

JUNGFBAU  (the  "Maiden"  or  "Virgin"),  a  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  English  and  Ger- 

pictnresque  mountain,  or  rather  group  of  moun-  man  lexicographical  works.    His  patriotic  devo- 

tains,  in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the  ridges  tion  to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  lan« 

of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  separating  the  can-  guage  and  literatare,  tlie  generosity  of  his  dis- 

tons  of  Valais  and  Bern.    It  is  the  8th  in  height  position,  and  his  great  popularity  as  a  teacher, 

of  the  European  mountains,  reaching  an  altitude  have  established  for  him  a  nigh  reputation ;  ana 

of  18,718  feet,  and  derives  its  name  either  from  in  1860  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in 

the  pure  mantle  of  snow  which  covers  its  crest,  his  honor  in  the  university  buildings  of  Prague, 

or  from  the  fact  that  until  the  present  century  JUNIATA,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  watered  by 

it  was  deemed  inaccessible.    In  1811, however,  Juniata  river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau  claimed  to  have  18,029.    It  has  a  monntamous  surface,  witb 

ascended  it.    In  1828  the  highest  peak  was  many  fertile  valleys.    The  productions  in  1850 

reached  by  some  peasants  from  Grindelwald,  and  were  188,688  bushels  of  Indian  com,  187,187 

in  1841  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  accompanied  by  Prof,  of  wheat,  102,498  of  oats,  12,288  tons  of  hay» 

Forbes  of  Edinburgh  and  others.     Although  262,085lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,686  of  wool.  There 

the  thermometer  fell  to  6^**  below  zero,  lichens  were  25  grist  mills,  20  tanneries,  2  woollen  fac* 

were  found  on  the  highest  exposed  points.    The  tories,  2  iron  founderies,  2  newspaper  offices,  26 

highest  peak  rises  in  a  sharp  point,  the  summit  churches,  and   2,000  pupils  attending  public 

being  not  more  than  2  feet  broad.    The  Silber-  schools.    The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  canal 

homer,  which  are  inferior  peaks  on  the  W.  side,  pass  through  Mifflintown,  the  capital, 

are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  forms.  JUNIATA,  a  river  of  Penn.,  formed  near  the 

JUNGHUHN,  Fbanz  Wilhblh,  a  German  centre  of  the  state  by  the  junction  of  the  Little 

naturalist,  bom  in  Mansfeld  in  1812.   He  studied  Juniata  and  Frankstown  branch,  which  rise  at 

medicine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and  Ber-  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.    Its  gen- 

)in,  and  became  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Prus-  eral  course  is  E.,  with  many  deviations ;  and 

sian  army.    Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was  sen-  after  passing  through  a  pictnresque  and  moun* 

tenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment)  but  escaped  tainous  country,  it  joins  the  Susquehanna  14  m. 

to  France,  and  afterward  entered  the  foreign  le-  above  Harri^burg.    Including  the  Frankstown 

gion  in  Algeria  as  a  medical  officer.    Ill  health  branch,  it  is  about  150  m.  long.    It  is  not  navi- 

compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  and,  having  gable.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  follows  its  banln 

received  a  pardon  from  his  government,  he  went  throughout  its  whole  course, 

to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  employed  there  JUNIPER  (juniperus,  Linn.),  a  genus  of 

for  some  time  as  physician,  and  afterward  ex-  evergreen  trees  or  shraba,  with  subulate  or  else 

plored  the  islands,  especially  Java,  under  the  scale-like,  rigid  leaves,  belonging  to  the  natural 

auspices  of  the  government.    Wis  Tapographi'  order  of  eonifercB.  The  common  juniper  (.A.  e^^m- 

9oh^  und  I^aturtDisteruehaftliehe  Heisen  were  munis^  Linn.)  is  best  known  in  America  as  a  low 

edited  by  Nees  von   Esenbeck   (Magdeburg,  shrub,  spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  though 

1845).    German  and  Dutch  editions  of  his  Bat'  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  fVum  2  to  8 

tal&nder  in  Sumatra  appeared  in  Berlin  and  feet.    Its  foliage  consists  of  leaves  arranged  in 

Leyden  in  1847;  and  a  German  version  by  threes,  which  are  linear,  awl-shaped,  prickly 
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pointed,  spreading,  and  of  a  bright  green  ex-  Lonislana,  westward  to  the  Bockj  monntainSy 
eepting  the  glaucous  whitish  hue  of  the  upper  and  in  Bermuda  and  Barlwdos.  The  Bermuda 
anrface.  The  berries  are  dark  purple,  about  the  red  cedar,  which  has  been  found  to  be  tender  in 
size  of  a  pea.  The  common  juniper  is  regarded  Great  Britain,  is  indigenous  in  the  Bermuda 
as  identical  with  the  Juniper  of  Europe,  though  islands,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  its 
there,  according  to  lloudon,  it  is  known  to  have  soft  fragrant  wood  is  employed  in  the  manufao- 
attained  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  tree.  One  ture  of  lead  pencils. — ^The  tall  juni per  (</.«Be02ia) 
figured  in  his  ArboretiMi  Britannieum  was  20  was  first  discovered  in  Siberia  by  Pallas,  and  is 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  5f  feet  in  circumference  a  handsome  evergreen  with  an  upright  trunk 
at  the  base.  An  instance  of  an  altitude  of  80  and  slightly  pendulous  branches.  The  Chinese 
fset  is  also  given.  Such  tall-growing  forms  aver-  juniper  (e/i  VhinenH»y  Linn.)  is  also  a  beaut^nl 
age  an  annual  growth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  until,  species  with  a  dark  green  foliage, 
having  reached  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  the  up-  JUNIUS,  the  signature  of  an  Euglish  political 
ward  growth  becomes  slower,  and  their  duration  writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
may  be  computed  at  more  than  a  century.  The  the  London  ^*  Public  Adveitiser"  newspaper 
leaves  of  the  juniper  have  a  strong  and  rather  between  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  Jan.  21,  1772.  As 
unpleasant  taste,  with  a  little  astringency.  The  acknowledged  in  the  first  authorized  collection, 
peculiar  juice  of  the  bark  appears  to  consist  of  the  series  consisted  of  44  letters  by  Junius  ana 
resin  and  volatile  oil.  The  part  mostly  used  in  16  by  Philo-Junins,  an  auxiliary  part  beiug  as* 
medicine  is  the  berries ;  the  medicinal  powers  snmed  under  the  second  name  for  the  purpose 
may  be  regarded  as  residing  in  the  oil,  which  of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  char- 
tbese  berries  yield  on  distillation.  The  berries  aoter,  but  with  the  design  of  being  ultimately 
have  long  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  avowed.  There  have  been  preserved  also  62 
diuretic,  particularly  in  dropsy,  and  of  giving  to  brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
gin  their  peculiar  flavor. — ^The  J.  Virginiana  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  "  Public  Adver- 
of  Linn»us  is  known  as  the  red  cedar  or  savin,  tiser,''  between  April  20,  1769,  and  Jan.  19, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  tree,  rising  1773,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  private 
to  a  height  of  16  to  80  feet,  often  covering  rocky  correspondence  with  John  Wilkes  between  Aug. 
pastures,  and  yielding  valuable  timber  ftt)m  its  21  and  Nov.  9,  1771.  To  the  same  hand  are 
trank.  Its  foliage  consists  of  4-ranked,  much  attributed  also  113  letters,  on  various  political 
crowded  leaves ;  on  young  plants  or  rapidly  subjects  and  under  different  signatures,  as  Mne* 
growing  twigs  the  leaves  are  awl-ehaped  and  mon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Brutus,  and  Domitian, 
somewhat  spreading  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  on  published  in  the  **  Public  Advertiser"  between 
the  older  lateral  branchlets  they  are  very  small,  April  28,  1767,  and  May  12,  1772.  Some  of 
scale-like,  and  imbricated.  Its  flowers  are  dice-  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  few  of 
dons;  the  barren  ones  in  small,  terminal,  ob-  them  are  so  elaborately  finished  and  polished  as 
long,  yellowish-brown  aments ;  the  fertile  ones  the  letters  of  Junius,  to  which  signature  he  ad- 
minute  in  size,  consisting  of  about  6  fleshy,  hered  for  his  most  important  addresses  after  the 
bluish  scales  in  pairs  or  uirees,  united  at  base,  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  first  letter 
and  containing  one  or  two  covered  ovaries  under  it,  apparently  employing  others  when  he 
or  germs ;  from  tlie  coalescing  of  these  swell-  wrote  for  explanatory  and  collateral  purposes, 
ing  germs  is  formed  an  obscurely  4-sided  berry  The  utmost  period  in  which  the  agency  of  Junius 
{gaJSulu9\  containing  a  seed  or  two  covered  can  be  traced  is  thus  less  than  6  years,  and  the 
with  a  bony  shell.  The  red  cedar,  if  pruned  period  in  which  he  wrote  his  acknowledged 
when  young,  may  be  made  to  have  a  smooth  letters  is  about  8  years.  These  letters,  directed 
and  straight  trunk,  and  a  handsome  head,  against  the  ministry  and  the  leading  publio 
Sometimes  individual  trees  may  be  observed,  characters  connected  with  it,  contain  some  of 
of  handsome  proportions,  which  have  acquired  the  most  effective  specimens  of  invective  toj^e 
these  properties  naturally.  Others,  upon  bare  found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  lucid 
and  exposed  hills,  have  short  and  thickened  diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  daz- 
trunks,  supporting  broad,  fiat,  and  very  pic-  zling  metaphors,  and  fierce  and  haughty  personal 
turesque  heads.  Others,  exposed  to  strong  attacks,  made  them  at  once  attractive  and  ap- 
winds  blowing  from  the  ocean,  assume  fantastic  palling,  and  arrested  the  attention  equally  of  the 
shapes.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  smooth,  government  and  of  the  public.  Kot  less  start- 
compact,  and  durable.  The  sap  wood  is  white,  Rng  was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  making  it 
beautiful  red  color,  from  which  circumstance  it  believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  the  circle  of 
receives  its  common  name,  although  it  is  not  the  court,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  not 
a  cedur.  Its  leaves  are  believed  to  possess  the  only  with  ministerial  measures  and  intrigues,  but 
same  medicinal  properties  as  savin.  A  well  with  every  domestic  incident.  They  ei^iibited 
known  variety  is  the  J,  eomm,  proBtrata^  iden-  inrt;A«tiona  o^  "^^^^  "^^  fortune  as  well  as 
ticalwith  the  J,  r^pww  (Nuttall) ;  this  variety  a^k  1  hiP  ^^®  writer  afiirming  that  he  was 
occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  N.  Y.,  ii  ^^^^^^\.  common  bribe"  and  '*  far  above  all 
according  to  Dr.  Bradley.  The  ranee  of  the  ^  ^\)OVe  *  ^:g^B."  When  Woodfall  was  prose- 
species  seems  to  be  from  the  Saskatchewan  in  ^%mffifj  oAauenoe  of  Junius's  letter  to  the 
Canada,  in  lat.  64^  as  far  S.  as  Florida  and  ^kJ^  \^  ^^?fhor  p^o™^^  ^  ^^^  restitutiou 
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to  him  of  any  peonniary  loss.    The  aathonhip  aad  it  shall  perish  with  me.''    Jnniiis  iq>pea» 

of  Janios  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the  a^e.  to  have  written  in  a  disguised  hand.    Yariona 

Everv  effort  that  the  government  conld  devise  prescribed  signals,  as  "  0.,"  ^^  A  letter,^^  or  a 

or  pnvate  indignation  prompt  was  in  vain  made  scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were  made  to  him  in 

to  discover  it    *^  How  comes  this  Jnnins,"  said  the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the  "  Public 

Burke  in  the  house  of  commons,**  to  have  broke  Advertiser."    Answers  and  parcels  from  the 

through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  ranee  printer  were  left  for  him  according  to  his  or* 

uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  ders  in  a  great  variety  of  places  addressed  to 

The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  different  names.    How  much  of  the  carrying 

and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.    They  will  part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  himself 

not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  is  not  certain;  it  is  probable  that  when  he  em* 

Ko;  tney  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mightv  ployed  another  hand  it  was  that  of  a  porter 

boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke  through  all  who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  or  author  of 

their  toils,  is  before  them.    But  what  will  all  the  packet  with  which  he  was  intrusted.    In 

their  efforts  avail  ?    No  sooner  has  he  wounded  a  private  note  to  Woodfall  he  complains :  "  Tour 

one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet,  letter  was  twice  refused  last  mght  and  the 

For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  tne  peraoa 

king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.    I  thought  he  who  sent  for  it."     A  respectable   authority 

had  ventured  too  fSeur,  and  there  was  an  end  of  affirms  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  in  a 

his  triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  a  letter 

truths.  ....  But  while  I  expected  in  this  dar«  from  Junius  into  the  office  door  of  Woodfall, 

ing  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  lis-  and  that  he  immediately  followed  the  bearer 

ing  stul  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  until  after  a  short  distance  he  got  into  a  hack- 

the  two  houses  of  parliament.    Yes,  he  did  ney  coach  and  drove  off.    Wilkes  wrote  on  the 

make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  first  letter  that  he  received  from  Junius :  **Re- 

the  wounds  of  his  talons.    You  crouched,  and  ceived  by  a  chairman,  who  said  he  brought  it 

still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.     Nor  has  he  fi:om  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  in  Lancaster 

dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  court,  in  the  Strand."    Who  the  person  was 

attacked  even  you — ^he  has — and  I  believe  you  who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has 

have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter,  been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  volumes  or 

In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  essays  in 

his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  periodicals.    He  has  been  identified  at  different 

has  laid  you  prostrate.  £ang,  lords,  and  commons  times  with  Sergeant  James  Adair,  OoL  Isaac 

are  but  the  sport  of  his  fmj."    The  earl  of  Barr6,  Huffh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Edmund  Burke^ 

Mansfield  and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  Bishop  John  Butler,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Ohat- 

had  many  consultations  as  to  how  this  "mighty  ham.  Lord  Ohesterfield,  J.  L.  Be  Lolme^ohn 

boar  of  the  forest,"  as  he  was  called  by  osiers  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton),  Samuel  Dyer.  Henry 

beside  Burke,  could  be  most  adroitly  ensnared  in  Flood,  Br.  Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 

the  network  of  the  law.    The  host  of  enemies  Edward  Gibbon,  Bichard  Glover,  Henry  Grat* 

whom  he  aroused  in  every  direction  were  eager  tan,  William   Greatrakes,    George   Grenvillei 

in  plottingschemes  for  his  detection.  But,  aware  James   GrenviUe,  William  Gerard  Hamilton^ 

that  his  power  and  perhaps  his  personal  safety  James  Hollis,  Sir  William  Jones,  John  Kent, 

depended  upon  concealment^  he  continued  to  Gen.  Oharles  Lee,  Oharles  lioyd,  Thomas  Lord 

astonish  every  one  by  his  secret  intelli^nce  Lyttelton,  Lachlan  Macleam,  tiie  duke  of  Port- 

and  to  assail  the  government  with  undiminished  hmd,  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  Bobert  Bidi. 

intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  his  apprehen-  John  Boberts,  the  Bev.  Philip  Bosenhi^en,  Lord 

sions  and  precautions  only  in  his  private  notes  George  Germaine(VisoountSackville).£arlShel- 

to  ^oodfall.    His  security  was  doubtless  due  in  bnme.  Earl  Temple,  John  Home  Tooke,  Horace 

large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  of  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  Alexander  Wedderbum 

this  publisher,  who  followed  strictly  the  imper-  Qjord  Loughborough),  Dr.  James  Wilmot^  and 

ative  and  precise  orders  of  his  correspondent.  Daniel  Wray.    Several  of  these  Isid  claim  to 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public  character  he  the  honor  of  which  they  were  ambitious,  while 

gave  as  a  reason  for  his  concealment :  ^^  Though  the  real  author  may  have  declined  to  accept  a 

you  would  fight,  there  are  others  who  womd  brilliant  literary  fame  with  the  stigma  of  an 

assassinate."    In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  writes:  almost  fiendish  malignity  of  character.    The 

^*I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.    I  am  first  attempt  to  fix  the  authorship  upon  Sir 

sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discoveir  three  days;  Philip  Francis  was  made  in  1816,  by  John  Tay- 

or  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."    In  lor,  in  his  "  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distin- 

other  letters  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confi-  suished  Living  Character  Established  "  and  it 

dence :  ^'  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  has  from  that  time  been  more  generally  ascrib* 

in  the  nature  of  things  that  they,  or  you,  or  ed  to  him  than  to  any  other.    According  to 

anybody  else  should  ever  know  me^  unless  I  Macaulay,  "the  case  against  Francis,  or,  if  yon 

make  myself  known ;  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or  please,  in  favor  of  IVancis,  rests  on  coincidences 

rewards  would  be  ^Qaslly  ineffectual  y^  and  in  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer."    Beside  nu- 

his  dedication  to  the  English  nation  he  declared :  merons  and  constant  coincidences  in  dates  and 

"I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret^  circumstances,  and  resemblance  of  character  and 
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hindwritiiig,  it  should  be  observed  that  he  are  nnwieldj  flat-bottomed  Tessels,  varying  in 

never  directly  denied  the  charge.    In  answer  to  length  from  60  to  200  feet^  and  sometimes  hav- 

an  inquiry,  he  wrote  evasively :  ^^  Whether  yon  ing  a  capacity  of  YOO  or  800  tons.    They  have 

will  assist  in  giving  currency  to  a  siUy  mdig-  8  masts,  and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the 

nant  falsehood  is  a  question  for  yonr  own  dis-  starboara  bow ;  an  elevated  bow  and  stem ;  and 

cretion."    lady  I^ucis  affirms  that  his  first  sails  of  mat&  which  are  run  through  with  strong 

fift  to  her  after  marriage  was  an  edition  of  bamboo  rods  at  the  distance  of  every  2  or  8 
nnina,  which  he  bade  her  take  to  her  room,  feet,  and  are  hoisted  by  a  large  rope.  In  large 
keep  from  sight,  and  never  to  speak  on  the  sub*  junks  the  main  sail  frequency  weighs  several 
ject ;  and  he  made  a  posthumous  present  to  her  tons.  The  riggmg  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
of  a  sealed  copy  of  Taylor's  ^'Identity  of  Jn-  and  the  masts  are  frequently  unsupported  by 
nius,"  fbnnd  in  bis  bureau.  According  to- her  shrouds.  The  anchor  is  made  of  a  hard  species 
statement,  also.  Sir  Philip  made  himself  known  of  wood  called  iron  wood.  Junks  sail  well  be- 
as  Junius  to  the  king,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  fore  a  wind,  but  in  general  are  not  adapted  for 
Chatham,  nnder  an  engagement  of  secrecy,  and  long  sea  voyages.  The  voyage  of  the  Keying, 
received  in  consequence  his  Indian  appointment;  a  vessel  of  700  or  800  tons,  in  1847,  to  New 
and  the  secret  was  faithfUly  kept  by  each  of  York,  whence  she  went  to  England,  forms  the 
the  contracting  parties,  who  were  equally  inter-  first  exception  on  record  to  this  rule, 
ested  in  not  divulging  it. — Complete  editions  of  JUNO,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesa,  in  ancient 
his  letters  were  published  by  George  Woodfidl,  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
sonof  the  original  printer  of  them  (8  vols.,  Lon-  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  At  her  mar- 
don,  1812  and  1814),  to  which  an  elaborate  pre-  riage  all  the  other  divinities  attended  and  pre- 
liminary essay  was  prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason  sented  the  bride  with  gifts,  among  which  was 
Good.  A  new  edition  (1850-'55),  by  John  the  tree  with  the  golden  apples  which  was  con- 
Wade,  forming  two  volumes  in  Bohn^s  '*  Stand-  signed  to  the  care  of  the  Hesperides.  She  was 
ard  Library,"  contains  the  whole  of  Wood&lPs  treated  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  Olym- 
edition,  and  an  essay  with  new  evidence  con-  plans  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  himself, 
eeming  the  anthorship,  which  increases  the  and  styled  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  was  sur- 
Btrength  of  the  claim  nuide  for  Sir  Philip  IVan-  named  (by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively) 
ds.  The  most  complete  bibliography  of  Junius  Boo-iXcta  and  Regina  as  the  celestial  queen ; 
Ib  given  in  Lowndes's  *' Bibliographer's  Man-  rafii7Xia  and  Pronuba,  as  the  patroness  of  mar- 
tial,'' vol.  iii.  (London,  1860).  riage ;  "Eiktidvia  and  Lucina  as  presiding  over 
JUNIUS,  i*BA2TOi8cns  (Frasqojb  Dir  Jon),  a  childbirth.  She  was  not,  according  to  Homer, 
scholar  and  philologist  of  IVenoh  descent^bom  a  very  amiable,  obedient,  or  devoted  wife,  ana 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1689,  died  in. Wind-  her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  violence  often 
SOT,  England  Nov.  19,  1677.  His  father,  of  caused  Jupiter  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  Hav- 
tbe  same  name,  celebrated  for  his  Latin  trans-  ing  conspired  with  Neptune  and  Minerva  to  de- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  in  conijunotion  with  throne  and  confine  him,  Jupiter  bound  her  with 
Tremellius,  commentaries,  and  other  writings,  chains,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  Juno 
was  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterward  at  was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Vulcan. 
Leyden.  Here  the  son  studied  mathematics  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos, 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  a  military  en-  Samoa.  Sparta,  and  Rome.  Her  most  celebrat- 
gineer,  and  in  1608,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ed  Hellenic  temple,  situated  near  Argos,  con- 
joined the  army;  but  leaving  it  on  the  truce  tained  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of 
of  1609,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  literal  ivory  and  gold.  At  Rome  her  principal  temple 
tnre.  In  1620  he  went  to  England,  and  for  80  was  on  the  capitol  hill,  and  her  great  festival,  the 
years  filled  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of  fnatrondHa,  was  celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  March 
AmndeL  During  this  peric^  he  studied  the  by  the  wives  and  matrons  of  the  city.  Juno  is 
Teutonic  languages,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  woman 
that  the  Gothic  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He  of  mi^jestic  mien,  crowned,  and  sitting  in  a  cha- 
published  an  edition  of  the  Gk>thio  Gospels  of  riot,  with  a  peacock  beside  her. 
Ulphilas,  with  a  commentary ;  but  his  greatest  JUNOT,  Akdoohb,  duke  of  Abrant^,  a 
work  was  his  Glommum  Oothieum^  in  5  Ian-  French  soldier,  bom  in  Bussy-le-Grand,  Bur- 
guages,  the  Saxon  department  of  which  has  gundy,  Oct.  28, 1771,  died  in  Montbard.  July 
since  been  issued  separately  under  the  title  of  29, 1818.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in 


visited  (Tcrmany,  and  remained  there  for  some  at  the  nege  of  Toulon,  and  a  close  intimacy 

years.    He  died  while  residing  in  the  house  of  sprung  up  between  the  two,  Junot's  devotion 

his  nephew,  Isaao  Vossius.    He  bequeathed  all  to  his  superior  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism, 

his  M^.  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  his  aide- 

JUNE  (Portuguese,  juneoX  a  general  name  de-eftmn.  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  tho 
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brother  officer,  who  was  not  as  enthusiastic  an  call  of  the  monarch,  were  termed  general  Jnn«^ 

admirer  of  Bonaparte  as  himself,  delayed  his  tas.  It  was  sometimes  nsed  as  sjnonymons  with 

return  to  France,  and  he  landed  at  Marseilles  cortes.    Charles  n.  established  a  great  junta  to 

on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.    He  was  regulate  and  determine  the  competency  of  the 

forthwith  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris,  inquisition.    There  was  afterward  a  royal  junta 

and  a  few  months  later  married  Mile.  Laure  de  of  commerce  and  the  mines,  and  another  of  the 

Permon,  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of  tobacco  monopoly.  In  1808  Napoleon  convoked 

division.    But  his  own  as  well  as  his  wife's  at  Bayonne  under  the  name  of  a  junta  an  as- 

indlscretions  were  so  distasteful  to  Napoleon,  sembly  of  150  representatives  of  the  nation  (of 

that  in  1808  he  removed  Junot  to  tiie  command  whom  only  90  appeared),  for  the  adoption  of  a 

of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  *^  army  of  England.'^  constitution  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into 

On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Junot  was  Spain.    After  the  insurrection  of  the  provinces 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the  several  juntas  were  formed  in  them,  which  were 

hussars,  received  a  pension  of  80,000  francs,  finally  absorbed  in  a  central  junta  of  44  mem- 

and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  hers;  but  provincial  Juntas  reappeared  in  the 

of  honor ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  disap-  subsequent  revolntious.    The  same  term  was 

pointment  at  not  having  been  placed  among  employed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  have 

the  first  marshals  of  the  empire.    His  dissatis-  become   independent. — ^In  English,  the  word 

faction,  his  improper  behavior  and  lavish  ex-  junto  designates  a  cabal  formed  usually  for 

penditures,  coupled  with  his  wife's  eccentrici-  some  sinister  purpose. 

tiefi^  caused  the  emperor  to  send  them  for  a  JUPITER  (Gr.  Zxns),  the  greatest  of  the 
while  into  honorable  exile ;  and  Junot  was,  in  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  was  a  son  of  Saturn 
1806,  appointed  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  where  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Neptune,  Pluto, 
he  distinguished  himselfonly  by  his  ostentation.  Yesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  used  to 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Germany  without  devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
permission,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  his  wife  Rhea,  when  she  found  herself  pregnant 
in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was  with  Jupiter,  entreated  Ccelus  and  Terra  to  save 
again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and  com-  the  life  of  the  child.  They  advised  her  to  flee 
mander  of  the  1st  military  division ;  but  the  with  the  infant  to  Crete,  which  she  accordin^y 
same  follies  on  his  part  led  to  the  same  result  did,  and  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of  Mt  .£g89on. 
as  before.  He  was  sent  to  Sptun  to  take  com-  As  he  approached  maturity  Jupiter  gave  evi- 
mand  of  the  armv  that  was  to  invade  Portugal ;  dence  of  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
here  at  least  he  showed  his  talent  as  a  general,  ed  the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  which  they 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  country  had  been  fettered  by  Saturn ;  gave  liberty  to  the 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  won  hundred-handed  giants  Briareus,  Cottys,  and 
by  his  gallant  conduct  the  title  of  duke  of  Gyes ;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Abrant^s ;  but  his  success  was  soon  checked  by  Tartarus ;  and  finally  dethroned  his  father,  and 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  an  obt»ned  the  empire  of  the  universe,  which  he 
English  army.  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,  shared  with  his  brothers  Neptune  and  Pluto, 
and  constrained  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  assigning  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  former, 
Aug.  22, 1808,  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Landed  that  of  the  lower  regions  to  the  latter,  and  re- 
at  La  Rochelle  with  his  troops  by  the  English  serving  for  his  own  peculiar  realm  the  heavens 
fleet,  he  immediately  joined  Napoleon,  who  and  the  atmosphere ;  while  over  the  earth  and 
took  him  back  to  Spun,  where  he  was  placed  earthly  beings  tlie  whole  three  exercised  a  joint 
in  command  of  the  8d  corps,  then  besieging  rule.  Jupiter  fixed  his  residence  on  the  summit 
Saragossa.  He  participated  in  the  campaign  ofOlympus,  and  took  successively  to  wife  Metis, 
of  1809  in  Germany,  and  in  1810  was  sent  back  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Minerva; 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  severely  wound-  lliemis,  who  bore  him  the  Horss  and  the  Parcn ; 
ed  in  the  face  by  a  bullet.  In  1812  he  com-  Eurynome,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Graces; 
manded  a  corps  of  the  invading  army  in  Russia ;  Ceres  and  Mnemosyne,  whose  ofispring  were 
but  his  slow  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  em-  Proserpine  and  the  muses ;  Latona,  who  became 
peror,  who,  instead  of  employing  him  actively  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Biana;  and  Juno, 
the  next  year  in  Saxony,  appointed  him  com-  whose  children  by  him  were  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
mander  of  Yenice  and  govemor-ceneral  of  the  Yulcan.  Jupiter  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Hlyrian  provinces.  This  kind  of  disgrace,  com-  heathen  gods,  the  supreme  ruler  of  mortals  and 
bined  with  other  troubles  and  the  suffering  immortals.  Every  thing  good  or  bad  proceeded 
brought  upon  him  by  his  old  wounds,  preyed  from  him,  and  at  his  pleasure  he  assigned  a 
so  much  upon  his  constitution  that  he  became  happy  or  an  unhappy  destiny  to  earthly  beings, 
insane,  and  was  taken  to  his  father^s  house  near  He  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning^  and 
Dgon,  where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  at  the  shaking  of  his  shield  the  tempest  raged, 
and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  and  the  rain  and  the  hail  descended.  His  most 
JUNOT,  Madams.  SeeABBANiis^DiroHBSSOF.  distinctive  epithets  were  OXvfjurtKosy  or  Olym- 
JUNTA  (Sp.),in  Spain,  a  name  given  to  legis-  pjan,  Capitotinus^  from  his  principal  temple  at 
lative  asseroblies  or  administrative  councils.  In  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  KrpovMor,  or 
the  middle  ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  represen-  Tonans,  *'  the  thunderer."  The  most  celebrated 
tatives  of  the  nation,  without  any  prelimkuiry  Hdlenio  temples  of  Jupiter  were  those  of  Bo- 
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dona  and  Olympia,  the  latter  of  which  contained  valley  of  Switzerland  and  the  lake  of  13'eQfch&» 
the  famous  ooloasal  atatne  of  the  god  by  Phidias,  tel  lie  along  its  S.  £.  base,  and  over  these  from 
The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sommits  of  monn-  its  summits  may  be  seen  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
tains  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  his  favorite  principal  peaks  of  the  Alpine  chain.  The  Jura, 
sacrifices  were  goats,  bulls,  rams,  and  cows,  like  the  Appalachian  chain  of  the  United  States, 
Jcipiter  is  generally  represented  sitting  on  a  consists  of  parallel  ridges  including  narrow  Ion- 
throne  with  a  thunderbolt  in  hb  right  hand,  a  gitudinal  valleys,  along  which  the  rivers  flow 
sceptre^^his  left,  and  an  eagle  standing  by  him.  m  one  or  the  other  direction,  occasionally  pass- 
jUPITER  AliMON*.  See  Ammon.  ing  through  a  break  in  the  mountains  into  the 
JUPITER,  Thx  Planet.  See  Astbonomt.  next  valley.  In  their  external  form,  and  the 
JURA,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  wave-like  arrangement  of  the  stratified  rocks  of 
belonging  to  the  inner  Hebrides,  and  separated  which  they  are  composed,  the  resemblance  is  still 
fh)m  the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  2  m.  more  striking.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  country 
wide ;  length  28  m.,  breadth  6  m. ;  area,  166  of  similar  width,  averaging  about  80  miles ;  and 
sq.  m. ;  poo.  in  1851, 1,064.  A  mountain  range,  the  highest  summits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
whose  highest  peaks  are  termed  the  paps  of  S.  part  of  the  range,  attain  about  the  same  ele- 
Jura,  traverses  its  entire  extent,  save  where  vations  as  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains* 
Tarbet  Loch  interrupts  it.  The  aspect  of  Jura  in  North  Carolina.  Mont  Molesson  is  6,688 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  inhospitable.  There  are  no  feet  high ;  Reculet  de  Toiry,  6,648 ;  Mont  Ten- 
fertile  valleys,  but  it  has  some  excellent  slate  dre,  6,538 ;  D6le,  6,609 ;  Obasseron,  6,280 ;  and 
quarries,  and  a  very  fine  sand  for  glass-making.  Chasseral,  6,240.  The  principal  strata  are  lime- 
Jura  is  famous  for  its  red  deer,  and  for  caverns  stones  of  the  oolite  formation,  named  the  Jura, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  from  their  abundance  in  this  range,  and  with 
JURA,  an  E.  department  of  France,  formed  them  are  associated  shales  and  sandstones,  in- 
firom  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Franche-  eluding  beds  of  gypsum.  The  highest  summits 
Oomt6,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute-  of  the  Jura  lose  their  snowy  winter  covering  in 
Sa6ne,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Doubs  and  Switzerland,  the  summer  season,  and  are  then  green  with 
S.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  C6te  d^Or  and  Sa6ne-et-  dense  forests  of  fir.  The  growth  below  is  in 
Loire ;  area,  1,894  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 296,701.  great  part  of  walnut,  groves  of  which  surround 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mountains  which  almost  every  viUage.  In  the  valleys  are  found 
cover  f  of  the  department  The  sur&oe  presents  some  of  the  richest  pasture  lands  in  Switzer- 
8  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  parL  consisting  land,  where  are  pn)duced  the  Gruydre  and  other 
of  a  low  plain  about  7  m.  in  widtn ;  the  first  cheeses  famed  throughout  Europe.  Great  nnm- 
mountain  elevation,  rising  suddenly  from  the  bers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  moun- 
plain  and  forming  a  plateau  nearly  10  m.  wide ;  tains.  The  Jura  and  the  intermediate  undulating 
and  the  high  mountain  district,  consisting  of  country  abound  in  wooded  bills,  among  which 
lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys.  The  highest  rocky  masses  project  at  intervals,  above  the  fer- 
Bummits  are  Reculet,  La  D61e,  and  Mont  Poupet,  tile  dopes,  which  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  yield  8 
which  rise  between  6,000  and  6,000  feet  above  crops  of  grass  annually.  The  most  picturesque 
the  sea.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  are  the  scenery  is  presented  by  the  Val  Moutiers,  or 
Ain,  Lone,  and  Doubs,  which  are  navigable.  Mdnster  Thai,  between  Basel  and  Bienno,  the 
The  Blenne  is  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  pass  of  Elus  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-Hauenstein, 
rivers.  There  are  many  marshes  and  lakes,  and  the  lac  de  Joux. — ^The  name  Jura  has  also 
The  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal  traverses  the  N.  part  a  wider  application  than  to  the  mountain  range 
of  the  department,  and  railways  run  between  above  described ;  the  continuation  of  the  same 
Dijon  and  Besangon  and  several  other  places,  limestone  country  through  Swabia  and  Fran- 
Liu'ge  quantities  of  squared  timber  are  floated  conia  being  distinguished  as  the  German  Jura, 
down  in  rafts  to  Lyons.  The  forests  abound  situated  between  Uie  Rliine  and  Main,  and  di- 
with  pine  and  oak  timber.  Agriculture  is  high-  vided  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Altmfthl  into  8 
ly  advanced.  The  annual  production  of  wine  ^irts,viz.:  the  Black  Forest  Jura  ((2er  iSSi^Atoars- 
amounts  to  8,000,000  gallons;  the  best  wines  are  vTald  Jura\  situated  between  the  Rhine  and 
those  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  and  Polignv.  Gold,  Danube;  the  Swabian  Jura(<2er/SbAto^&M0A«/tf- 
ooppe^,  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found.  Litho-  ra),  on  the  Danube  and  Aitmtlhl,  and  designated 
graphic  stone,  marble,  and  idabaster  are  quar-  by  various  names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober- 
ried,  and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  at  Hohenberg,  Rauhe  Alp,  &c. ;  and  the  Franconian 
Montraorot  and  Salins.  The  value  of  roanufiio-  Jura  {der  FrdnkUche  Jurc^%  between  the  Alt- 
tured  goods  amounts  annually  to  $1,600,060,  mQhl  and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Ludwig's  canal, 
chiefly  iron  and  iron  wares,  llie  department  is  and  noted  for  its  caves  with  bones  of  animals, 
divided  into  4  arrondissements,  Lons-le-Saulnier,  JURIEU,  Pibrrk,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
Poligny,  Sainte-Okude,  and  D61e.  Gapitd,  logian,  born  in  Mer,  Orl^anais,  in  1637,  died  in 
Lons-le-Saulnier.  Rotterdam,  Jan.  11,  1718.     He  was  sent  to 


departmeni  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  those  of  the    )S*^t  ^0*1:    gocceeded  his  father  in  the  pastor- 
ttpper  Rhine  in  a  N.  E,  direction.    The  great    j^>aOCe^  ^®  jAforme*  ^^^  ^^  M«f >  «^4  a^^* 
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ward  was  made  professor  of  dlTinitj  and  Hebrew  ed  from  among  the  freemen  of  Athens,  in  some 

at  the  academy  of  Sedan,  where  he  remained  way  under  if  not  by  the  arohons.    Fromi  this 

until  the  institution  was  suppressed  in  1681.  large  body  a  smaller  number  was  selected,  per- 

He  then  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  became  haps  by  lot,  for  each  case,  to  hear  and  aeter- 

J professor  of  Uieology,  and  minister  of  the  Wal-  mine  the  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
oon  chnrdh. '  He  passed  the  remiunder  of  his  case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archon 
life  in  that  city,  engaged  in  bitter  controversy  or  other  magistrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
with  friends  and  enemies,  esj^ecially^  Bayle,  who  any  caM,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  their 
openly  charged  him  with  rehgious  indifference,  duty  faithfully.  After  hearing  the  case,  they 
Jurieu  however  got  the  better  of  the  philoso-  gave  their  votes  by  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
pher,  and  caused  hb  dismissal  frx)m  his  prefer  vases,  from  which  the  presiding  magistrate  took 
sordiip.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  abil-  them  and  announced  the  verdict.  Each  dicast 
ity,  and  polemical  tact,  but  extremely  violent  received  from  one  to  three  oboli  for  his  services, 
in  his  temper.  He  was  the  author  of  various  In  this  there  is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury 
works,  hignlv  esteemed  in  their  day,  though  of  our  own  day ;  the  principal  difference  l>eing 
now  almost  forgotten.  Of  these  the  most  im-  in  the  large  number  who  sat  in  each  casei, 
portant  are :  a  '^  History  of  Calvinism  ;*'  a  ^^  His-  which  i^pears  to  have  been  sometimes  as  many 
tory  of  the  Opinions  and  Religious  Oeremoniee  as  600.  This  body  the  advocates  addressed, 
of  the  Jews;'^  a  "  Critical  History  of  the  Dog-  beginning  their  speeches  with  Aydprs  buctumu 
mas  and  Worship  of  the  Church  from  Adam  to  (as  we  see  in  Demosthenes,  .^Eschines,  and  Ly- 
Ghrist;"  and  a  treatise '*  On  Devotion.^'  sias),  in  the  same  manner  as  our  advocates 
JUBT,  a  chosen  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is  say :  **  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  It  cannot  be 
either  to  judge  and  determine  certain  questions  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  judicial  procedure 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into  of  Rome  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from 
the  existence  of  certain  alleged  facts.  Upon  and  formed  by  that  of  Athena.  We  are  accus- 
the  jury  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  tomed  to  translate  the  word  judeas  by  ^judge,** 
procedure  for  the  trial  or  actions  in  England  but  there  was  no  officer  or  magistrate  known  to 
and  America  rests.  Its  intrinsic  importance  the  Romans  who  dischai^ged  precisely  the  duties 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  early  origin  and  which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge;  the  protor 
history  interesting ;  and  they  are  Uie  more  so,  came  nearest  to  it ;  hut  judex  would  be  much  bet- 
because  thepr  are  round  to  be  closely  interwoven  ter  transliU^d  by  the  word  juryman.  When  tiie 
with  investigations  into  the  political,  le^al,  and  plaintiff  (o^tor)  came  before  the  prsBtor  or  other 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  Different  roajpstrate  having  jurisdiction,  he  made  his  com- 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions,  plaint,  and  the  defendimt  (reus)  answered  it. 
perhaps  because  they  besan  from  different  points  The  prsBtor  then  referred  ^e  case  to  the  jndices 
of  departure,  and  viewed  their  facts  under  differ-  to  determine  the  facts ;  usually  stating,  in  thia 
ent  sspoctB,  In  almost  all  the  results  thus  pre-  reference,  that  such  or  such  conclusions  of  law 
sented  there  is  some  truth ;  but  we  apprehend  would  follow  from  such  or  such  conclusions  of 
that  they  have  erred  in  attributing  the  institu-  fact.  The  number  of  jndices  usually  sitting  is 
tion  of  juries  to  some  one  or  two  only  of  the  not  known,  and  sometimes  even  an  important 
many  origins  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  a  single  judex ;  as  we  know 
many  influences  which  have  combined  to  give  that  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  Pro  QuitUio 
to  it  its  present  form  in  England  and  in  the  before  one  judex,  assisted  by  a  eannlium.  Hie 
Fnited  States.  Its  principal  source  has  been  judioes  generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults 
found  in  the  bucaan^piop  of  Athens,  or  in  the  who  sat  with  them.  The  whole  number  of 
radices  of  Rome,  or  in  the  compurgators  of  the  persons  from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judi- 
Saxons,  or  in  the  trial  by  the  vicinage  of  the  ces  of  each  case  was  in  Rome  as  in  Greece 
Romans,  or  in  the  Norwegian  Chdathing,  We  large,  amounting  to  some  thousands;  but  by 
apprehend  that  it  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  whom  or  on  what  principle  it  was  i^pointed, 
at  least  so  difficult  to  determine  which  among  or  how  or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was 
all  these  things  may  be  considered  as  having  wpointed  for  each  case,  is  not  certainly  Imown. 
contributed  most  to  form  the  trial  by  jury,  that  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  par^ 
the  inquiry  is  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  it  ties  as  to  the  judex  or  jndices,  who  were  some- 
oosts ;  for  it  must  end  in  the  condusion  that  all  times  called  arHM^  and  who  then  answered 
have  contributed,  and  importantly,  to  this  re-  to  our  arbitrators;  and  there  was  a  method  of 
suit.  The  essence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  ol^ecting  to  jndices  appointed  by  lot  or  other- 
determination  of  questions  arising  in  actions  at  wise  {recuMtio  judieu),  which  answered  very 
law  by  a  select  body  of  persons,  who,  without  exactly  to  our  challenges.  Aa  we  know  that, 
holding  permanent  judicial  offices,  come  from  as  soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  in- 
among  the  people  &r  thia  purpose,  and,  after  troduced  at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms 
their  work  is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia  of  its  own  law  (its  jura  et  iMtUutdy,  in  part 
we  find  nothing  of  this  at  any  time ;  and  nothing  perhaps  because  the  province  might  be  thus 
of  it  in  history,  until  the  dcni<rrn/Moy  of  Athens  most  effectually  bound  to  the  empire,  and  in 
was  regulated  if  not  introduced  oy  Solon.  The  part  also  because  they  were  always  better  than 
dicasts  were  a  larse  body  of  men,  numbering  those  of  the  conquered  nation ;  and  as  we  know 
some  thouaandfl)  who  were  selected  or  appoint-  theref(»e  that  institutions,  which  resembled  in 
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60  many  particDlars  our  jnry,  were  in  fall  force  procesS)  bj  which  the  lord  wi&  his  Taasals  sat 

in  England  for  more  than  three  centnries,  it  to  try  questions  of  title  between  others  of  his 

would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  deny  them  vassals.     It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 

an  important  influence  in  creating  the  trial  by  the  alternative  phrase,  per  legem  terra^  was 

inry.    But,  on  the  other  band,  the  Saxons  intended  to  include  trial  by  jury. — ^In  Greece 

rought  into  England  the  trial  by  compurgators,  and  Rome,  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 


theirs  and  swearing  with  them,  to  the  innocence  but  fh>m  the  earliest  times  unanimity  has  been 
of  the  accused,  or  to  the  claim  or  defence  of  the  required  in  an  English  traverse  jury,  and  the 
party.  Little  is  certainly  known  either  of  the  same  rule  is  APF^ed  with  the  same  strictness  in 
origin  or  of  the  extent,  in  point  of  time  or  of  this  country.  The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  k 
country,  over  which  the  trial  by  compurgators  quite  unknown.  The  most  plausible  conjecture, 
prevailed ;  but  it  must  have  had  great  influence  for  which  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  is, 
upon  the  subsequent  forms  of  prwsedure.  If  in  that  originally  there  were  or  might  be  more 
nothing  else,  it  fixed  the  number  of  the  traverse  than  12  jurymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that 
jury  at  12,  that  being  the  common  number  of  number  was  required ;  and  when  the  number  of 
compurgators,  whence  the  old  medissval  phrase,  the  jury  finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
jurare  duodeiifna  manu;  and  this  was  a  great  unanimity  be^me  requiBite.  Hiere  have  been, 
miprovement  on  the  varying  and  sometimes  very  in  perhaps  all  ages,  doubts  whether  tiie  ad  van- 
large  number  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Beside  tages  of  this  rule  were  sufScient  to  compensate 
t^is,  however,  recent  investigation  has  shown,  for  the  mischiefe  which  sometimes  result  from 
among  the  Norman  legal  usases,  traces  of  trial  it ;  and  these  doubts  have  gone  so  fiar,  that  Lord 
by  jury,  more  numerous,  and  more  nearly  re-  Ohancellor  Campbell  has  introduced  before  the 
sembling  that  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  any  British  parliament  a  bill  providing  that  ver- 
thing  Imown  to  have  existed  among  the  Anglo-  diets  founded  upon  a  certain  majority  of  the 
Siucons.  Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that,  with  jury  might,  in  some  specified  cases,  be  sufficient 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  essentiallv  j^ut  this  proposed  change  has  not  as  yet  found 
similar  to  that  by  jury  prevailed  among  both  favor  with  the  parliament;  nor  has  any  thinff 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  from  a  like  it  been  enacted,  or  even  formally  proposed, 
very  remote  antiquity.  We  regard  it  therefore  so  far  as  we  know,  in  tbe  United  States. ^Tbere 
as  certain  that  all  these  influences  contributed  is,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  on  which  a  jury 
toestablishthismodeof  trial  in  England,  and  to  acts,  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of 
shape  it  as  we  know  it  to  exist  there.  Indeed,  tiie  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
it  was  not  until  all  of  them  had  had  an  oppor-  stitution  and  in  the  fhnctions  of  a  trial  jury, 
tnnity  of  completing  their  work,  that  we  find  Now,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  and 
what  we  should  now  call  a  jury  certainly  exist-  weigh  the  evidence  offered  to  them  in  open 
log.  Glanville  represents  it,  in  one  of  its  most  court ;  any  thing  beyond  this  is  a  departure  from 
important  forms  and  purposes,  as  introduced  in  their  duty ;  and  if  one  of  their  number  happens 
the  reign  of  Henry  U. ;  he  caUs  it  ^^a  royal  bene-  to  know  any  thing  about  the  facts  of  the  case, 
fit  conferred  upon  the  people  by  the  goodness  of  he  ought  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  others, 
the  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  nobility."  and  the^  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  it,  un- 
8o  many  of  the  attendant  circumstances  indi-  less  he  is  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined  as 
cate  that  it  was  a  Norman  institution,  bestowed  a  witness;  so  anxious  is  the  law  to  keep  from 
upon  his  English  subjects  by  a  Korman  king,  the  jury  all  evidence  which  does  not  rest  upon 
tliat  8ir  Francis  Palgrave  has  not  hesitated  to  an  oath,  and  has  not  been  submitted  to  exami- 
consider  our  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  from  nation.  It  is,  however  certain  that,  in  the  be- 
Korman  law. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  clause  ginning  of  jury  trials,  and  until  the  15th  cen- 
in  Magna  Charta  is  so  common,  and  perhaps  so  im-  tnry,  the  jury  themselves  were  the  witnesses, 
portant,  that  it  should  be  corrected.  The  great  and  the  only  witnesses,  they  being  selected  to 
charter  says  that  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested  determine  the  questions  of  the  case  because 
or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  were  supposed  to  know  the  facts,  and 
foH  per  legctU  judicium  paritim  ium^^  no  other  witnesses  being  examined,  and  no 

legem  terra.  This  has  been  held  to  mean,  ^^un-  evidence  whatever  being  dfered  to  them.  Nor 
less  by  lawful  trial  by  jury;"  and  an  argument  was  it  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
has  been  drawn  Arom  it  a^^nst  the  legality  of  century  that  there  is  any  trace  of  any  process 
any  conclusive  procedure  against  any  person  known  to  the  law  for  the  summoning  of  wit- 
but  on  the  flnding  of  a  jury.  But  the  judicium'  nesaes.  (See  Summers  es.  Mosely,  2  Crompton 
IKirfumof  MagnaCluutadidnotmeanaludg-  and  Meeson,  p.  485.) — As  the  jury  must  not 
ment  or  verdict  of  a  jury.  Even  in  Magna  pay  any  attention  to  any  evidence  not  law- 
Gharta  itself  we  read  of  juratores ;  and  the  fully  before  them,  so  they  must  not  go  beyond 
phrase  eeredietum  Ugalium  hominum  and  others  the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law,  for  that 
by  which  ajury  is  indicated,  are  common  in  the  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court.  In 
law  language  of  that  day.  But  the  judicium  civn  ^  ^  ^q  one  has  ever  doubted  this;  tha^ 
parium  was  the  peculiar  and  well  known  feudal    ia,  J^  ^^^  JV  ^y^f  doubted  that  in  civil  cases 
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it  was  the  dutir  of  the  oonrt  to  state  the  law  which  oommands  him  to  summon  ^'  to  oome" 

to  the  JQrj,  and  the  doty  of  the  jnry  to  receive  (ut/cuna$  venire,  in  the  old  law  Latin)  to  the 

and  ohej  the  law  thns  g^ven  to  them.    But  oonrt  at  the  appointed  time  the  proper  numher 

of  late,  a  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  crim-  of  persons.  '  The  authorities  of  every  city  and 

inal  trials,  which  has  assumed,  at  least  in  many  town,  or  sometimes  county,  put  iuto  a  box  the 

of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of  much  im-  names  of  all  persons  therein  quidified  and  bound 

portance.    There  are  those  who  insist  that  in  to  serve  as  jurors.    Usually  these  are  all  per- 

all  criminal  cases  tiie  juries  shall  be  judges  of  sons  qualified  to  vote,  with  some  special  ezemp- 

the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  and  a  year  or  tions.     When  notice  is  given  them  to  select 

two  since  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  legisla-  and  return  the  names  of  jurymen,  the  proper 

ture  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  intend^  to  officer  (as  determined  by  statute  or  usage)  draws 

have  this  effect. — Juries  are  either  grand  juries  a  name  from  the  box ;  and  if  persons  are  want- 

or  petit  juries.    Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  ed  both  for  grand  and  petit  juries,  usually  the 

in  this  article  relates  only  to  petit  juries,  which  first  28  drawn  are  returned  as  grand  jurors,  and 

are  sometimes  called  traverse  juries,  and  some-  those  that  come  after  are  for  petit  jurymen, 

times  trial  juries.    A  ^and  jury  tries  no  ques-  until  the  necessary  number  is  made  out,  which 

tion,  and  finds  no  verdict    The  proper  author-  is  usually  enough  to  supply  two  or  three  juries, 

ity  of  the  state,  usually  the  attorney  for  the  The  names  of  these  persons  are  given  to  the 

government,  brings  before  the  grand  jury  a  case  sheriff  or  marshal,  and  entered  by  him  in  the 

of  supposed  crime  or  wrong,  with  a  bill  of  in-  return  of  his  venire.    As  no  one  can  be  called 

dictmentf  and  the  evidence  on  the  subject.   This  upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  which  is  sometimes 

they  consider  ex  parte,  or  without  hearing  the  very  burdensome,  oftener  than  once  p  a  certain 

accused ;  and  if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is  number  of  years  (usually  three),  when  any  one's 

sufficient,  they  approve  or  "find"  the  bill,  and  name  is  drawn,  the  day  is  indorsed  upon  the 

present  the  accused  to  the  court.    If  they  do  paper ;  and  if  it  be  seen  that  the  same  person 

not  think  it  sufficient,  they  "  ignore''  the  bill  nas  been  drawn  within  three  years,  the  paper 

(as  it  is  termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presented,  is  put  back  into  the  box  and  he  is  considered  as 

The  usual  method  of  "  finding"  a  bill  is  for  the  not  drawn.    The  whole  list  or  schedule  of  a 

foreman  (whom  the  jury  choose)  to  write  on  jury  is  called  the  "  panel."    (In  the  Scotch  law, 

the  back  of  the  bill :  ^  A  true  bill,"  with  his  the  word  "  pannel "  means  the  accused,  or  the 

signature  and  the  date;  and  when  a  bill  is  re-  party  on  trial.)    The  grand  jury  is  ^Mmpanel- 

jected,  the  foreman  writes  upon  it:  Ignoror  led"  when  sworn  and  organized.    A  petit  jury 

ffittf,  with  signature  and  date.    Sometimes  the  is  impanelled  when  the  names  are  called  over, 

government   attorney   prepares   no  bill,  but  and  the  first  12  who  are  present,  and  are  not 

rings  before  them  tiie  case  and  evidence,  and  excused  or  objected  to,  are  sworn,  and  set 

prepares  a  bUl  only  when  they  direct  him  to  do  apart  as  the  jury.    It  is  common  in  most  of  our 

80.    The  grand  jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  courts  having  much  business  to  impanel  two 

of  the  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  offered  juries ;  that  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

before  them.    The  grand  jury  is  gener^y  more  court  being  called  '^  the  first  jury,"  and  that  on 

nnmerons  than  the  petit  jury.    The  more  usual  the  left  hand  "  the  second  jury."    Sometimes, 

number  is  28 ;  ori^ially  it  was  24,  but  as  una-  though  very  seldom,  and  only  when  the  urgent 

nimity  is  not  necessary,  although  at  least  12  must  pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  jury  is 

agree  to  an  indictment,  to  avoid  the  inconven«  impanelled.    The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 

ienoe  of  having  12  for  and  12  asainst  a  bill,  one  than  one  jury  is,  that  while  one  is  charged  with 

less  than  24  is  we  common  number.  Beside  bills  a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case  may  be 

of  indictment,  and  specific  offenders,  the  grand  tried  before  another  jury.    Upon  trials  before 

jnry  may  present  to  we  court  any  public  wrongs  a  jury,  the  court  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the 

they  think  should  be  brought  to  its  notice,  and  admissibility  or  competency  of  evidence;  but  if 

sometimes  exercise  a  wide  liberty  in  this  re-  it  be  admitted,  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  its 

spect.    None  are  present  with  the  grand  jury  value. — We  may  remark  that  the  institution  of 

during  their  deliberations  but  the  officer  of  the  the  grand  jury  certainly  existed,  substantially 

government ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  oath  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  present, 

tiiey  shall  keep  secret  "the  commonwealth's  among  the  Saxons ;  and  it  is  from  this  grana 

counsel,  their  fellows',  and  their  own."    But  jury  tiiat  some  suppose  the  petit  or  trial  jury 

there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  this,  for  it  is  no  to  be  derived ;  and  doubtless  this  is  in  some 

uncommon  thing  for  a  grand  juror  to  take  the  degree  true. 

witness  stand  in  a  trial  of  a  case,  and  testify  as  JUSSIEU.  Db,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 

to  what  some  person  has  said  as  a  witness  be-  losophers  who  have  been  styled  the  "  botani<^ 

I6re  the  jnry.   A  grand  jury  constitute  a  regular  dynasty"  of  France.    The  most  celebrated  are 

body,  recognized  as  such  by  the  law,  having  the  following:  I.  Aittoinb,  bom  in  Lyons^  July 

what  may  be  called  a  jurisdiction  coextensive  8,  1686,  died  in  Paris,  April  22,  1768.    After 

with  that  of  the  court  to  which  they  make  takine  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Montp^ier,  and 

presentments. — Jurors,  both  grand  and  petit,  travelling  with  his  brother  Bernard  in  Spain 

are  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  (or,  and  Portugal,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  wnere 

for  the  U.  S.  courts,  by  the  marshal  of  each  dis-  he  commenced  practice,  was  appointed  professor 

trict),  in  obedience  to  a  writ,  called  a  tenire^  of  botany  at  the  king's  garden,  entered  the  acad« 
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emj  of  sciences  in  1711,  and  contribnted  seTend  of  the  botanical  diTlsion  in  the  king's  garden, 
papers  to  the  Mhnoires  of  that  learned  society,  In  1778  he  had  so  thoronghly  matured  his  plan 
the  most  carious  of  which  is  perhaps  his  ^  that  he  undertook  the  pubUeation  of  his  great 
therehe$  phynqueg  sur  les  pUHJicatumB  ^i  u  work,  Genera  Flantarum  secundum  Ordinee 
trauvent  en  France  de  diversee  parties  de  ptantee  Naturalee  diepoeita^  juxta  Me^iodum^  in  JBbrto 
et  d^animaust  Strangers.  In  the  course  of  a  Segio  Parisiensi  exaratam^  ann^  1774,  which 
journey  through  southern  France  and  Spain  he  was  not  completed  until  1789.  To  bring  to- 
made  a  yalnable  collection  of  plants  preyiously  gether  all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  all 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  1720  he  gave  to  essential  points  of  structure,  and  to  take  into 
Desclieux,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  navy,  account  the  true  affinities  of  plants  on  a  com- 
a  small  coSOfee  tree,  which,  being  transplanted  to  parison  of  all  their  organs,  is  the  leading  fea- 
Martinique,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  ture  of  the  '^  Jussieuan  system,''  which  has 
cultivation  of  coffee  into  the  French  West  In-  finally  triumphed  over  the  artificial  or  sexual 
dies.  Among  his  published  essays  \%dkDise<mrs  system  of  LinnsBUS.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a 
sur  les  progris  de  la  hotanigue  (Paris,  1718).  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and 
He  edited  Barrelier's  posthumous  work,  Plantcs  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  hospitals 
per  GaUiam^  Hispaniam^  et  Italiam  Observatcs^  and  charities,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
Jconibus  u^neis  Bxhibita  (Paris,  1714),  and  years.  In  1798,  when  the  king's  sarden  was 
puUished  a  new  edition  of  Toumefort's  Tnsti-  reorganized  as  the  museum  of  natural  history,  he 
tutiones  Bei  Eerbaria^  with  an  appendix  (Lyons,  was  raised  to  a  professorship,  and  while  he  held 
1719).  His  Traiti  des  verttts  des  plantes,  a  the  office  of  director  of  that  institution  he  laid 
synopsis  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the  foundation  of  its  library,  which  is  one  of 
llie  £iculty  of  medicine,  was  published  by  Can-  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
doger  de  Foigny  in  1772.  II.  Bernabd,  brother  Europe.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lyons,  Aug.  17, 1699,  of  materia  medica  at  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1777.  He  was  graduated  and  life  member  of  the  council  of  the  univer- 
nt  Montpellier,  Joined  his  brother  in  Paris,  and  sity,  but  was  deprived  of  both  these  offices  dnr- 
in  1722  was  appointed  assistant  demonstrator  ing  the. restoration.  In  1826  his  failing  health 
of  botany  at  the  king's  garden.  A  man  of  and  partial  blindness  caused  him  to  resign  his 
contemplative  disposition,  abstemious  habits,  chair  of  botany  at  the  museum  in  favor  of  his 
and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  above  this  sub-  son  Adrien.  He  preserved  to  the  last  his  love 
ordinate  office,  but  gradually  obtained  the  repu-  of  science  and  clearness  of  mind.  He  was  very 
tation  of  one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Europe,  desirous  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Oe^ 
In  1725  he  edited  Toumefort^s  Bistaire  des  nera  Flantarum^  in  which  all  the  recent  dis* 
plantes  des  environs  de  Paris^  with  additions  coveries  were  to  be  embodied ;  but,  unable  to 
and  annotations,  which  were  considered  so  val-  achieve  so  vast  an  undertaking,  he  contented 
uable  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  acad-  himself  with  improving  certfun  parts  of  it  in  a 
emy  of  sciences,  although  he  was  only  26  years  series  of  invaluable  papers  published  from  1804 
of  age.  To  the  Mimoires  of  that  academy  he  to  1820  in  the  Annates  du  museum.  Beside  the 
contribnted  very  few  papers,  and  these  on  sub-  works  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  sev- 
jects  of  secondary  importance,  but  remarkable  eral  historical  notices  of  the  museum  of  natural 
for  precision,  ingenuity,  and  thorough  method,  history,  and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on 
He  aevised  a  system  of  classification  based  upon  botany  in  the  Dietionnaire  des  sciences  natu- 
the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  applied  it  in  relies,  among  which  the  one  upon  the  **  Natural 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden  Method  of  Plants"  deserves  to  be  speciaUy  no- 
at  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  ticed.  IV.  Ansixir,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
XV.  TJie  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  on  this  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1797,  died  June  29, 1858.  On 
occasion  has  been  considered  by  competent  taking  his  degree  of  MJ).  in  1824^  he  defended 
judges  as  the  foundation  of  the  "natural  sys-  a  thesis  De  EuphorJnacearum  Genertbus.  He 
tem,"  afterward  expounded  by  his  nephew  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  the  museum 
Antoine  Laurent.  The  respect  with  which  he  in  1826,  and  soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank 
inspired  his  contemporaries  extended  beyond  among  botanists  by  his  lectures  and  publica- 
ti^e  limits  of  his  native  country;  and  LinnsBus  tions.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  academy 
Mmself  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  of  sciences,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  the 
acquirements.  III.  AnronvB  Latjbent,  nephew  chair  of  the  organography  of  plants  at  the  Sor- 
of  the  two  preceding,  born  in  Lyons,  April  12,  bonpe ;  his  lectures  there,  which  he  continued 
1748,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  17, 1886.  He  was  called  till  the  time  of  his  death,  were  botli  briUiant 
to  the  metropolis  in  1766  by  his  uncle  Bernard,  and  attractive.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  devotea  Court  ilementaire  d'histoire  naturelle :  Partie 
himself  to  botany,  in  which,  under  Bernard's  hotanic^  (Paris,  1848),  which  is  by  far  the  best 
directions,  he  attained  great  eminence.  As  early  eleYhantary  treatise  on  botany.  An  English 
as  1778  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  trJ^i  ^{rm  by  I.  H.  "Wilson,  under  the  title  of 
a  MSmoire  sur  les  remneulaeies,  in  which  Uie  «t  V  ntfl  o^  Botany,"  was  published  in  Lon- 
first  principles  of  the  "natural  system"  are  ^  "^le^^®  jS* 
clearly  perceptible ;  and  the  next  year  he  re-  O^K  V^  1%** 
dneed  the  system  to  practice  in  the  replanting  ^v^  Lb^^'^i^j 
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able.    Among  bis  papers  printed  eifiher  in  the  later  statutefl,  ocoilpies  an  important  place  in 

Annates  du  mtuSum  or  toe  Compter  rendus  de  the  English  jndicial  system.    It  was  adopted  in 

raeadSmie  des  sciences^  one  of  the  best  is  his  the  several  states  of  ibis  country  at  tb^  settle- 

Monographie  dee  malptghiacSes  (1848). — ^A  very  meot,  and  may  be  eonsidered  to  possess  here 

mtevGEivageBssLj^JDeiamethodenaturelUetdes  the  general  diaracter  and  ftinctions  allowed 

Jusneu,  was  published  by  P.  Flooreos  in  his  to  it  in  England  by  foroe  of  statutes.     But 

£loge8  historiquesj  2d  series.  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  states 

JUSTE,  TEd^DOBE,  a  Belgian  historian,  bom  legislative  enactments  have  so  fdlly  ennmep- 

in  Brassels  in  1818.    He  is  secretary  of  the  atod  the  powers  and  daties  of  Justices  of  the 

Belgian  board  ofeducation  and  member  of  many  peace,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as 

learned  societies,  and  has  popularized  historical  perhaps  to  preclude  reference  to  the  English 

knowledge  in  his  native  country  by  a  series  of  law  on  the  subject. — Justices  of  the  peace  are 

works  on  French,  Belgian,  and  general  history,  in  some  states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in 

the  principal  of  which  are :  HUtoire  elementaire  others  receive  their  appointment  from  the  ez- 

etpopulairedela  Belgiqtie(BruBse\SylBSS;  8d  ecutive.    Their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by 

and  enlarged  ed.  1848) ;  FrecU  de  VhUtoire  mo-  their  commissions  and  the  provisions  of  various 

deme  eonsiderie  dans  us  rapports  avee  la  Bel-  statutes.    These  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 

ffiqtte  (1845) ;  Etstoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de  and  no  authority  can  be  implied.     Without 

1T90  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1846) ;  FrSeis  de  Phistoire  attempting  a  recital  of  all  the  particular  fhnc- 

du  moyen  dge  (5  vols.  12mo.,  1848);  and  Les  tions  exercised  by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice 

Pays  Bos  sous  Philippe  11.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855).  for  our  present  purpose  to  mention,  under  their 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  the  English  criminal  jurisdiction,  that  when  they  are  not 
law,  justices  of  the  peace  are  "judges  of  record  limited  by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they 
appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  jus-  possess  still  their  ancient  common  law  powers 
tices  within  certain  limits^  for  the  conservation  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  msr 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  divers  things  suppress  riots  and  affrays  and  apprehend  aU 
comprehended  within  their  commission  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Then  they  may  pun- 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their  ish  them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  far 
charge.^'  Before  the  institution  of  this  office  their  future  ^ood  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law  criminal  authority  they  may  also  issue  their 
certain  officers  appointed  for  the  maintenance  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  If  the 
of  good  order,  and  called  eonservatores  pacts,  offence  be  a  trifling  one,  they  may  themselves 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised  determine  in  the  matter.  I^  however,  it  be  of 
their  functions  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  an  aggravated  nature,  they  commit  or  bind  over 
some  by  virtue  of  their  offices ;  others  were  the  criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.  They 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  their  counties.  The  may  judge  in  civil  suits  when  but  a  small 
period  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices  amount  is  involved,  but  not  generally  if  any 
of  the  peace  were  first  created,  has  been  dis-  title  to  reel  property  comes  in  question.  As 
puted ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it  at  further  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  At  be  added  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
that  time  the  new  king,  fearins  that  some  ris*  witnesses  to  appnear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
ings  or  other  disturbances  mi^t  take  place  in  to  answer  in  civil  suits  pending  before  other 
protest  against  the  manner  of  his  accession  to  courts ;  they  may  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
the  crown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sherifis  in  Eng-  in  wMch  an  oath  is  required ;  they  may  cele- 
land  commanding  that  peace  be  kept  through-  brate  marriages ;  and  may  make  examinations 
out  their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  dism-  and  issue  warrants  in  cases  of  bastardy.  They 
heritance  and  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  and  In  a  also  exercise  certain  functions  under  the  poor 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  these  writs  it  was  laws.  The  justice  must  have  Jurisdiction  of 
ordained  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better  the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfer- 
maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  peace  in  every  ence  is  a  trespass.  But  when  he  acts  witiiin 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no  his  jurisdiction  and  by  color  of  his  office,  he  is 
maintainers  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county  not  responsible  in  a  civil  suit  for  his  acts.  An 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (Black,  action  lies  against  him  only  when  he  has  acted 
Oom.  i.  850.)  From  that  time  the  election  of  from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from  be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence-  petition  and  heuing  of  the  charges  made  against 
forth  in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was  him  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  mast 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the  keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  may  ad- 
conservators  of  the  peace  acquired  a  jndicial  joum  his  court  from  day  to  day.  The  plead- 
character  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  IH.  c.  ings  before  him  are,  for  the  benefit  of  suitors, 
2,  they  were  empowered  to  "  take  indictment,''  treated  with  great  liberality. — In  the  decree  for 
and  by  84  Edward  lU.  o.  2,  they  were  commis-  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
sioned  to '*  hear  and  determine'Mn  cases  of  felo-  France  (Aug.  24^  1790)  juges  de  /latv  were 
nies  and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not  un-  created  in  imitation  of  the  English  officers  of 
til  then  were  these  officers  called  justices.  The  the  same  name.  They  were  to  decide  sum- 
office^  as  constituted  and  defined  by  these  and  marily,  without  expense  to  suitors  and  withont 
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the  iBtenrenUoa  of  ooqiimI,  affun  of  flli^t  iaaiof  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  fiiith,  was 

im]K>rtanoe,  and  eepecially  those  which  inToIv^  treacherously  murdered.    Both  Justin  and  his 

ed  disputed  facta  rather  than  contested  points  successor  Justinian  (during  part  of  his  reigu) 

of  kw.    The  decree  of  Sept  1791,  concerning  were  defenders  of  the  orthodox  creed.    U.  The 

oriminal  procedure,  invested  the  juget  de  paw  Younger,  nephew  of  Justinian,  succeeded  him 

with  police  functions;  at  a  later  period  thej  in  665,  adopted  Tiherius  II.  as  co-emperor  in 

were  called  to  the  presidency  of  those  police  547,  and  died  in  578.    He  was  a  man  of  good 

tribunals  which   took   cognizance   of  minor  dispositions,  but  weak  and  sickly,  and  his  reign 

offences.    Under  the  law  of  May  25,  1888,  the  was  marked  by  numerous  calamities,  the  greatest 

French  justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finally  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lom- 

in  all  causes  purely  personal,  and  involving  no  bards  under  Alboin,  after  the  removal  of  Narses, 

more  than  100  franca,  but  subject  to  appeal  in  who  had  reconquered  it  from  the  Ostrogoths, 

all  such  causes  from  100  to  200  francs.    With  JUSTIN  ( Jusmnj^,  a  Latin  historian,  of  un- 

aimihtf  limitations  they  have  Jurisdiction  in  ao-  certain  date,  and  of  whose  personal  history 

tions  between  landlords  and  tenants;  in  suits  nothing  is  known.    It  is  probable  that  he  lived 

£^r  damages  to  fields,  fruits,  and  harvests ;  be-  at  Bome  in  the  8d  or  4th  century.    He  is  the 

tween  laborers  and  their  employers ;  and  be-  author  of  a  work  entitled  Hutoriarum  PhUip- 

tween  servants  or  apprentices  and  their  masters ;  picarum  Libri  XZIV.^  founded  on  a  lost  work 

and  in  civil  suits  for  verbal  de£unation,  and  in  of  Trogns  Pompeius,  a  historian  of  the  Au^tan 

those  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  which  a^.    The  origmal  work,  though  professing  to 

are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  crimmal  gtve  only  an  account  of  the  Macedonian  monr 

law.    Their  decrees  are  subject  to  appeal  in  all  archy,  was  hardly  less  than  a  universal  history, 

possessory  actions,  in  cases  mvolving  questions  and  was  of  great  value.    Justin  seems  rather  to 

of  boundaries,  and  in  those  arising  out  of  the  use  have  compiled  selections  from  it  than  to  have 

of  mill  privileges  and  streams  applied  to  irri^  abridged  it  systematically,  and  his  history  con- 

iion.  As  ofScers  of  the  Judicial  police  and  anxili-  tains  a  great  variety  of  information  that  would 

ary  to  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  government  not  otherwise  have  been  preserved,  carelessly 

{procureur  du  r^),  uiey  received  informations  arranged,  but  written  in  a  clear  and  sometimes 

and  made  examinations  into  charges  of  fia-  elegant  style.    The  latest  editions  are  those  of 

frant  crime  committed  within  their  Jurisdiction.  Frotscher  (Leipsic,  182^  and  Schwarz  (Stutt- 
hese  Justices  were  required  to  hold  at  least  two  «ut,  1884^-^6).    The  English  translations  are  by 
sittings  a  week,  though  they  might  at  their  elec-  Oodrington  (1664),  Brown  (1712),  Bayley  (1782), 
tion  hear  causes  every  day.    They  must  decide  Clark  (1782),  and  Turnbull  (1746). 
at  the  first  hearing,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  JUSTIN  MARTYR  (lovarivot  6  Mo/>n;r),  one 
JUSTIN  (FiAViua  Anioius   Justikus).    L  of  the  earliest  of  the  church  fathers,  born  in 
Sumamed  the  Elder,  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  Havia  Keapolis  (Shechem),  in  Samaria,  mar- 
of  a  family  of  barbarian  peasants  near  Sardica,  tyred  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius  about 
now  Sophia  in  Bulg^ia,  in  450,  died  in  527.  165.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  variously  coi^jec- 
Too  ambitious  to  follow  the  modest  pursuits  of  tured  to  be  89, 108, 114,  or  118.    In  his  youth 
his  pMuents,  he  started  with  two  other  youths  he  studied  with  enthusiasm  the  Greek  systems 
on  foot  for  the  capital  to  enter  the  army,  and  of  philosophy,  and  was  successively  a  stoic,  a 
on  account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was  penpatetio,  and  a  Platonist    He  relates  that 
^ced  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  L  while  meditating  by  the  sea  on  the  Platonic 
Under  the  following  reignsof  Zenoand  Anasta-  doctrine  of  ideas  he  met  with  an  old  man,  of 
sins  he  emerged  to  wealth  and  honors.    Having  meek  and  venerable  aspect,  who  proved  to  him 
served  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  that  Plato,  though  the  most  illustrious  of  heathen 
been  promoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of  philosophers,  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and 
tribune,  count,  and  general,  and  the  dignity  of  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
senator,  he  was  commander  of  the  imperial  prophets.  This  conversation  resulted  in  his  con- 
guards  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Anastasius  version,  and,  though  he  retained  the  garb  of  a 
(518).  The  eunuch  Amantius,  who  then  reigned  philosopher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propaga- 
in  the  court,  being  bent  on  setting  one  of  his  tion  of  his  new  faith  and  to  defending  by  hiB 
creatures,  Theodatus,  on  the  throne,  intrusted  writings  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
an  ample  dooative  to  Justin  with  which  to  gain  Ohristians.     On  a  "risit  to  Rome  he  was  ar- 
the  aufirage  of  the  guards  for  his  purpose,  raigned  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Justin  employed  the  bribe  in  his  own  favor,  Aurelins,andwh6n  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
and  was  proclumed  emperor  at  the  age  of  68.  gods  was  sentenced,  according  to  one  aocounti 
Brave,  but  ignorant,  according  to  I^ooopius,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  according  to 
even  of  the  alphabet,  he  intrusted  the  qu8QStor  another  to  drink  hemlock.    His  name  appears 
Produs  with  the  afikirs  oi  the  state,  and  adopt-  iu  ^q  calendar  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ed  Justinian,  his  nephew  and  a  native  of  his  vil-  ohhrchefli  CLod  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
lage,  who,  however,  was  educated  in  Oonstan*  Itfv/^  |md  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eystadt  both 
tinople.    Amantius  was  executed  on  charges  of  qU  F^   II  possess  his  body.    He  was  one  of  the 
conspiracy  and  heresy,  Theodatus  was  murdered  f^^uB  ^i^gonght  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
m  prison,  and  Vitalian,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  had  S.Ht  ^    *ktr     Among  his  works  are  a  plea  for 
become  popular  by  his  civil  war  against  Anas.  Nk-\0tl^  .'jia  addreaaed  to  the  emperor  Anto* 
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ninoB  Pias  under  the  title  of  an  apology,  vbioh  of  a  few  years  waged  whb  rarying  sacoeas,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Ohris-  sent  Belisarins  with  a  fleet  against  Gelimer,  who 
tian  antiqnitT;   a  second  apology,  addressed  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  thekin^ 
probably  to  Marcns  Aurelins;    and  a  dialogue,  dom  of  the  Yandals  of  Africa,  and  as  an  Arian 
in  which  he  maintains  Christianity  against  the  ruler  oppressed  his  Oatbolio  subjects.    The  fleet 
objections  of  Trrpho,  a  Jew.     Muij  other  sailed  from  Constantinople  in  June,  533,  and 
writings  of  doubtful  authorship  are  attributed  to  after  a  voyage  of  8  months  the  army  disem- 
him.    The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  barked  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  and  a  series 
is  that  by  Otto  (8  vols.,  Jena,  1848-*50),    His  of  victories  soon  brought  that  capital  and  the 
apologies  were  translated  into  English  by  Reeve  person  of  Gelimer  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
(2  vols.,  1809),  and  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  Byzantines.     Gelimer  was  sent  a  captive  to 
by  Brown  (1765).  Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
JUSTINIAN  I.  (Flavius  Amonrs  Justinia-  destroyed,  and  the  Arian  worship  suppressed. 
Nus),  snmamed  the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  Calumniated  at  the  court,  however,  the  heroic 
born  in  482  or  488  at  Tauresium,  a  village  near  conqueror  had  to  vindicate  his  honor  before  his 
the  ruins  of  Sordica,  now  Sophia  in  European  masters,  but  was  allowed  the  honors  of  a  tri- 
Turkey,  died  Nov.  14,  565.    He  was  the  son  of  umph.    The  conquest  of  the  province  of  Afrioa, 
a  poor  Slavic  family,  but  his  elevation  was  pro-  to  which  was  added  that  of  the  a^oining  prov- 
moted  by  his  unde,  who  after  a  life  of  militaty  inces,  not  only  procured  new  influence  and 
service  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  some  strong  stations  in  Spain,  but  also  paved 
empire  in  618,  under  the  name  of  Justin  I.,  and  the  way  for  the  re^stablishment  of  the  Koman 
shortiy  before  his  death  in  627  adopted  his  imperial  power  in  Italv,  where  Athalarlc,  the 
nephew  as  co-emperor  at  the  request  of  the  profligate  young  grandson  of  Theodoric  the 
senate.    Justinian,  who  on  good  g^unds  is  sus-  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion, 
pected  of  having  effectively  aid^  in  the  com*  having  died,  his  mother,  the  regent  Amiriason- 
mission  of  various  crimes  by  which  his  uncle  tha,  for  some  time  usurped  the  reins  of  power, 
obtained  and  secured  the  imperial  diadem,  was  but  was  soon  murdered  and  succeeded  by  her 
possessed  long  before  the  decease  of  the  latter  unworthy  colleague  and  2d  husband,  Theodatus 
of  all  power  in  the  state,  as  well  as  of  a  large  (585).    Belisarius  successively  reduced  Sicily, 
private  fortune.    He  shared  both  his  power  and  crossed  over  to  Rhegium,  and  conquered  Naples ; 
wealth  with  Theodora,  a  beautiflil,  crafty,  and  Theodatus  was  deposed  bv  his  people  and  assas- 
nnscrupulous  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  keeper  sinated ;  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  army 
of  wild  beasts,  who  had  been  long  known  as  a  which  fought  in  its  name  (586).    Vitiges,  the 
comedian  and  prostitute,  and  despised  by  the  successor  of  Theodatus,  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 
people  of  the  capital  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex.  quer  that  metropolis,  and  soon  had  to  take 
Having  married  her  in  spite  of  all  objections  on  iiefuge  in  the  morasses  and  within  the  walls  of 
the  part  of  the  court,  he  not  only  seated  her  on  Ravenna,  which  was  reduced  by  the  anns  and 
his  throne,  but  also  made  her  an  equal  colleague  diplomatic  skill  of  the  imperial  general  (539). 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and  her  de-  But  Justinian  again  listened  to  the  voice  of 
moralizing,  corrupting,  and  despotic  influence  envy,  and  recalled  the  conqueror,  who  readily 
remained  powerful  till  her  death  in  the  22d  obeyed.    As  Chosroes  had  broken  the  truce  and 
year  of  their  reign.    In  the  chief  subjects  of  invaded  Syria  (540),  Belisarins  was  sent  against 
agitation  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  em-  him,  an^  in  two  successive  campaigns,  without 
pire,  the  questions  of  creed  in  the  church  and  striking  a  blow,  induced  the  enemy  to  return  to 
of  color  in  the  games  of  the  charioteers  in  the  his  own  dominions.    After  a  short  disgrace,  he 
hippodrome,  Justinian  and  his  wife  were  agreed  was  again  sent  to  Italy,  but  without  an  army, 
in  zealously  supporting  the  orthodox  and  the  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  had 
blue  parties.    In  the  capital  and  most  of  the  been  renewed  there  by  the  new  king  of  the 
provinces  heresy  was  totally  powerless,  but  the  Goths,  the  brave  Totila.    The  latter  had  nearlj 
fiaotion  of  the  greens  was  often  able  to  resist  by  reconquered  the  whole  country,  and  Rome  was 
open  violence  the  arrogance  of  their  opponents  besieged.    Belisarius  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
and  oppressors.    In  532,  after  a  fierce  contest  relieve  it ;  the  city  was  taken,  and  was  to  be 
between  the  factions,  in  which  Constantinople  destroyed  (546),  when  the  conqueror  yielded  to 
was  almost  laid  in  ashes,  they  momentarily  the  remonstrances  of  his  antagonist,  who  soon 
oombini^d  their  forces  against  the  government,  after  reoccopied  and  fortified  the  deserted  me- 
and  proclaimed  Hypatius,  a  nephew  of  the  em-  tropolis  of  the  world.    Ignoble  intrigues,  how- 
peror  Anastasius,  emperor.    The  resolute  spirit  ever,  again  checked  Belisarius  in  his  movements, 
of  Theodora  and  the  faithful  bravery  of  the  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  command  (548). 
general  Belisarius  triumphed.    The  blues  re-  Totila  again  took  Rome  (549).   Justinian,  how- 
turned  to  allegiance,  the  greens  were  crushed  ever,  found  another  groat  general  in  the  eunuch 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  Hypatius  and  his  prin-  Narses,  and  in  552  once  more  received  the  keys 
cipal  accomplices  were  executed,  and  tranquil-  of  the  ancient  capital,  which  in  his  reign  had 
lit^  was  restored*    Justinian  now  turned  his  been  5  times  taken  and  recovered.    Totila  had 
chief  attention  to  the  external  interests  of  his  fallen  in  the  battle  near  its  gates,  and  his  sao- 
vast  state.    Purchasing  at  an  immense  sum  a  oessor,  Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings, 
truce  from  Chosroes  I.  of  Persia  after  a  war  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  following  year. 
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Another  great  victory  of  Narees  over  the  Franks  la  the  centre  of  a  large  cattle-growiDg  and  goM- 
and  Alemanni,  who  then  invaded  Italy,  aeonred  waahiDg  district,  and  some  of  its  inhabitants 
the  possession  of  that  coontm  which  he  gov-  are  engaged  in  mahogany  cottings  on  the  rivers 
emed  as  exarch,  residing  in  Kavenna.  Belisa-  Koman,  Fatnca,  6bc^  which  rise  in  its  vicinity 
rias  ended  his  military  career  by  saving  Oon-  and  flow  N.  into  the  bay  of  Hondnms.  Abont 
stantinople  from  an  invasion  of  Bolgarians  and  $150,000  in  gold  dost,  80,000  hides,  and  a  oon- 
Slavi  (559).  In  the  East  Justinian  terminated  siderable  quantity  ox  liqnidamber,  are  sent 
a  protracted  war  with  tne  Persians  about  the  abroad  annually  from  this  town.  Large  droves 
possession  of  Colchis  or  Lazica  by  a  peace  (561),  of  cattle  are  also  driven  thence  into  the  repub- 
in  which  Chosroes  extorted  the  ignominious  lies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Far  re- 
promise  of  an  annual  tribute.  The  northern  moved  from  the  centres  of  political  strife,  it  has 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  in  part  secured  suffered  less  than  any  other  Central  American 
agamst  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  by  simi-  town  from  the  partisan  contests  of  thfr  country, 
lar  treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of  fortifications,  es-  JUTLAND  (Dan.  JyUand),  an  irregular  penin- 
pecially  along  the  Danube,  was  added  from  a  snla,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
feeling  of  precaution  which  the  degeneracy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  bv  the  Skager  Rack,  £. 
the  empire  made  but  too  natural  The  imperial  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic, 
armies  themselves  consisted  mainly  of  barbarian  S.  by  Holstein,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea.  It 
hirelings.  In  the  interior  the  reign  of  Justinian  comprises  tlie  cirde  or  province  of  North  Jnt- 
was  marked  by  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lavish  land  or  Jutland  proper,  and  theduchy  of  Schles- 
expenditure,  especially  in  the  erection  of  sumpta-  wig^  sometimes  called  South  Jutland.  It  is  the 
ous  buildings,  of  which  the  rebuilt  church  of  St.  ancient  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  llie  conntiy 
Sophia  was  the  most  ma^ifioent;  by  a.contin-  of  the  Jutes,  The  Jutes  were  a  Teutonic  or 
nal  meddling  in  the  affiurs  of  the  church,  and  Scandinavian  tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this 
the  severe  persecution  of  heretics,  Samaritans,  quarter  we  have  evidence  as  early  as  the  6th 
Jews,  and  pagans,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the  century.  According  to  Mannert,  they  were 
Athenian  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  by  unin-  identical  in  race  with  the  Guthi  of  Ptolemy, 
terrupted  intrigues  at  the  court,  which,  among  and  came  from  the  opposite  Scandinavian  coaal 
others,  finaUy  succeeded  in  ruining  Belisarins.  They  were  the  earliest  Germanic  invaders  id 
Justinian,  however,  who  was  fond  of  studies  as  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
well  as  of  arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having,  — ^The  circle  of  Jutland  lies  between  lat.  55** 
through  Tribooian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared  28'  and  57^  44'  N.,  long.  8*^  5'  and  lO**  57' 
that  code  of  Roman  laws  which  bears  his  name  K ;  area,  9,696  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  646,287, 
and  is  the  great  monument  of  his  reign.  (See  all  Danes  excepting  a  few  German  settlers. 
Civil  Law.)  The  introduction  of  silkworms  It  is  divided  into  4  dioceses  or  districts,  which 
from  China  through  some  missionaries,  who  are  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks.  The  cap- 
brought  the  eggs  of  the  useful  insects  in  hollow  ital  is  Yiborg.  The  N.  and  part  of  the  W. 
sticks,  is  another  of  its  lasting  merits.  Justinian  coast  are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  presenting  long 
was  patient,  frugal,  and  diligent,  but  vain,  self-  lines  of  dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  Wi 
ish,  and  ungrateful.  ''He  was  neither  beloved  by  several  large  fiords  which  may  be  said  to 
in  hisl'ife  nor  regretted  at  his  death."  form  lagoons.    The  E.  shores  are  more  rocky 

JUTE,  a  fibrous  material,  described  as  a  grass,  and  have  some  good  harbors.  The  Lym  fiord 
in  appearance  like  a  coarse  fiax,  exported  from  entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of  the  cirde. 
the  East  Indies  for  the  manu&cture  of  mats  There  are  many  ponds  and  marshes  scattered 
and  carpets.  It  is  used  of  the  natural  color  and  over  the  surface,  but  few  rivers.  The  largest 
also  dyed.  In  and  about  Dundee,  Scotland,  streams  are  the  Gnden,  which  fiows  into  tiie 
there  are  76  mUls  engaged  in  spinning  jute  and  Cattegat  the  Lonborg,  which  enters  the  Ring- 
flax,  one  of  which  is  uie  largest  mill  in  Scotland,  kiobing  nord,  and  the^olding  and  Kongo,  which 
employing  '2,000  hands  in  working  jute  alone,  separate  Jutland  from  Schleswig.  There  are  no 
The  raw  material  costs  only  abont  11«.  per  owt.:  mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
the  carpets  sell  for  7(2.  to  lid.  per  yard,  ana  accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
the  mats  at  about  8«.  each.  The  fibre  is  soffc|  feet  in  height  The  soil  on  the  E.  and  W.  is 
silky,  and  easily  spun,  but  lacks  strength,  and  fertile,  but  the  central  districts  are  sandy  and 
moreover  is  liable  to  aecay  rapidly,  particularly  sterile,  and  the  N.  coast  is  covered  with  drifting 
if  exposed  to  dampness.  The  exportations  of  sands^  which  are  planted  with  reeds  to  prevent 
this  article  from  Calcutta  alone  amounted  in  the  them  from  being  borne  by  the  wind  over  the 
years  1850  and  1851  to  the  vidue  of  £200,000;  cultivated  lands.  On  the  E.  there  are  some 
and  the  annual  consumption  in  England  is  es-  groves  of  oak,  fir,  and  birch,  but  the  province 
timated  at  100,000  bales,  valued  at  £20  each,  has  been  nearly  stripped  of  its  timber.  Agri- 
It  is  made  into  "  bagging"  for  cotton  bales,  culture  is  in  a  very  low  state,  but  efibrta  have 
and  finally  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  miUs  for  been  made  with  some  success  to  improve  it 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapning  papers.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed 
The  finer  fibres,  resembling  caterpillars'  thread,  chiefly  to  husbandry,  the  coast  fisheries,  and 
are  used  to  adulterate  silk.  doineatio  mannfiictnrea.    There  are  manufao- 

JUTECALPA,  a  town  of  Honduras,  capital  toHea  of  WOoUen  goods,  fire-arms,  and  earthen- 

of  the  department  of  Olancho ;  pop.  4^500.    It  \fJ^    Clomineroe  is  active,  and  is  much  faoili- 
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tated  by  the  long  fiords.  The  prinoipal  oom-  tyranny  of  Kero  iind  DomidaiL  and  seeing  the 
merdal  emporiam  is  AarbQas.  The  oonstnic-  homillationof  hi8conntrymen,hisoonipositions 
tion  of  the  JnUand  railway  was  conceded  to  8ir  are  mach  more  purposely  and  formally  severe 
Morton  Peto  by  an  act  of  the  legislatore,  March  than  the  easy  and  good-hnmored  satires  of  Ho- 
4^  1857,  which  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Den*  race.  Each  of  them  is  an  elaborate  and  sono- 
mark  in  1859.  It  is  to  connect  Aarhuas  with  rons  piece  of  declamation,  which  confirms  the 
Hotetebro  tna  Viborg,  with  a  branch  to  Renders,  statement  of  some  of  his  biographers  that  in 
JXTVENAL  (JuTBiTAUs),  Dscimus  Juhius,  a  yooth  he  diligently  attended  the  schools  of  the 
Roman  satirical  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  rhetoricians,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
part  of  the  Ist  century  A.  D.  and  in  the  1st  declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  years  of  his 
quarter  of  the  2d.  The  only  certain  ftcts  in  life.  His  extant  works  are  15  satires,  and  a 
his  personid  history  are  that  Aquinum  was  fragment  of  donbtM  authenticity,  all  in  heroic 
either  the  place  ai  his  nativity  or  his  chosen  hexameters.  There  are  numerous  very  early 
residence,  and  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  editions,  6  of  which  may  didm  to  be  the  jprtn^ 
of  the  poet  Martial,  who  addresses  him  in  eepe.  Among  the  most  complete  editions  are 
three  of  his  epigrams.  According  to  the  old-  those  of  Ruperti  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Heinrich 
est  memoir  of  him,  which  is  asorilMd  with  little  ^onn,  1889).  The  English  translators  are  Holy« 
probi^ility  to  Suetonius,  he  was  either  the  son  day,  8tapyIton,  Dryden  (of  5  satires),  GiiSbrd, 
or  the  alumnui  of  a  wealthy  freedman,  occu-  Hodgson,  Badham,  and  Evans, 
pied  himself  till  middle  age  as  a  pleader,  was  JtjXOlf ,  William,  an  English  prelate,  arch- 
led  to  devote  himself  to  satirical  composition  bishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  Ghicbester  in 
by  the  success  of  some  verses  which  he  wrote  1582,  died  June  4,  1668.  He  was  educated  on 
upon  a  pantomimist  named  Paris,  after  much  the  foundation  of  the  merchant  tailors*  school, 
hesitation  recited  his  sathres  before  numerous  and  of  St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
audiences,  which  were  received  with  so  mndi  became  a  fellow  in  1598.  Originally  destined 
&vor  that  he  ventured  to  insert  in  one  of  them  for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
his  attadc  on  Paris,  which  was  construed  into  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rector 
an  attack  on  an  actor  at  that  time  in  high  favor  of  Somerton  in  1614.  He  was  president  of  his 
at  court,  and  was  Uierefore,  though  80  years  of  college  in  1621,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1626  and 
age,  appointed  to  command  a  cohort  of  infantry  1627.  He  became  successively  dean  of  Woroes- 
in  Egypt,  and  died  after  a  short  time  of  vexa^  ter  and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  bishop  of 
Hon  and  grief  in  this  honorable  exile.  The  Hereford,  and  in  the  same  year,  1688,  bishop 
pantomimist  Paris,  a  favorite  of  Domitian,  was  of  London.  In  1686  he  was  appointed  lord 
put  to  death  in  A.  D.  88;  and  as  it  is  establish-  high  treasurer,  but  earnestly  solicited  leave  to 
ed  that  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  was  writ^  resign  the  office  in  1640,  and  returned  to  the 
ten  not  earlier  than  96  and  another  not  earlier  charge  of  his  diocese.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great 
than  100,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  learning  and  piety,  and  was  devotedly  attached 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paris,  unless  ho  afterward  re*  to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  in  the  isle  of 
turned,  in  which  case  it  is  strange  that  his  works  Wight,  at  his  trial,  and  to  (he  last  upon  the  scaf- 
c<mtain  no  allusion  to  his  exile.  The  story  of  fold.  After  the  king's  execution,  he  was  de- 
his  banishment  is  therefore  questioned  by  some  prived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
critics.  Juvenal  disputes  witn  Horace  the  hon*  short  time  for  reftising  to  disclose  his  last  con« 
or  of  being  the  greatest  Roman  satirist  Living  yersation  with  the  king.  After  the  restoration 
amid  the  vices  of  a  declining  state,  under  the  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1660. 
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Kthe  11th  letter  of  the  Phosnieian  and  other  one  Salvius.  Quintilian  denies  it  a  place  in  the 
J  Semitic  graphic  systems,  named  iopA  (hoi-  Latin,  and  bkmes  its  use  even  before  a,  as  in 
low  of  the  hand,  curved),  is  also  the  11th  of  many  iaUndaf^  halumnia^  although  it  was  burnt  in 
European  alphabets,  although  the  letters  pre-  upon  the  forehead  of  slanderers.  According 
ceding  it  do  not  exactly  coincide  in  both  systems,  to  Soaums,  E  was  anciently  used  instead  of 
It  is  the  10th  (icainra)  in  Greek.  In  ancient  the  syllable  «a,  0  instead  of  ee^  ei;  and  accord- 
Latin,  as  louff  as  0  was  used  as  the  sign  of  G,  ing  to  Yelius  Longus,  Q  instead  of  gv  or  eu; 
it  was  the  9tTi ;  but  after  the  innovation  of  O  and  it  is  owing  to  this  ancient  usage  that  in  our 
for  the  hard  guttural  in  all  positions,  and  the  modem  alphabets  E  is  pronounced  ha;€^ee  and 
introduction  of  G  as  its  corresponding  soft  gnt-  «t,  as  if  they  were  H  in  French,  $e  in  English, 
tnral,  it  became  the  10th  letter,  though  merely  Mi  in  Italian ;  and  Qashu,  In  hieroglyphs  E 
in  a  few  abbreviations,  such  as  K.  for  (7«M9,  was  represented  by  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and 
hal,  for  edlenda^  Ac.  It  is  erroneously  said  to  by  a  flat  basket  with  a  handle.  It  is  the  11th 
be  the  11th  in  most  modem  Latin  grammara.  letter  in  Cnfic,  the  23d  in  Arabic,  the  25th  in 
(See  G,  and  J.)  Sallust,  a  grammarian  of  Rome,  Persian  and  Turkish,  the  14th  in  Ethiopian,  the 
attributes  its  introdnctioa  into  the  Latin  to  17th  in  Amharic;  the  15th  in  Armenian,  11th 
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\               iiiGeoi*giaa,  UfliinOyrilliOylSthiiiGl^goUtio,  EreMlk  ooI&b  it  desigiiatfis  Bordeaox ;  on  those 

p                andllth  inRo88ian(l!alM>).  It  was  nprasented  of  Anstria  K,  B.  signify  K5nndc£-B^7ft  ^ 

[               hyquin  ancient  French,  in  all  positions,  thongh  Kronnila  mine. 

in  modern  French  onljr  in  aue  and  ftti;  while  KABYLES.    See  Algbbu. 

[               in  the  some  language  Uie  K  is  maintained  only  KACHIQUEL^  or  CAXomquzLf  one  of  the 

in  kyrielU^  in  some  Greek  words,  sach  as  iv^  princijpalaborigiualfamiliesofOentnd  America, 

[               nandA,  hysU^  which  are  now  more  freqnenUj  and  with  the  Qnich^  and  Zntngils  constituting 

written  with  c^  in  other  foreign  words^  such  as  what  were  called  the  three  metropolitan  nations 

j                iali^  hino^  l^n^ic^and  inpn^r  nouna  Oharle-  of  Guatemala.    They  occupied  the  region  snr- 

magnets  coins  have  most  frequently  OarolusM.;  ronndiug  the  great  volcanoes  of  A!gna  and 

I                but  the  6  Oharlesea  who  reigned  after  him  in  Foego,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala  was 

^                France  used  K  in  their  names. — ^The  sound  of  founded  not  far  from  their  capital,  to  the  south- 

I                K  ia  prodnced  like  that  of  G,  with  this  differ*  ward  of  the  Zutu^s,  or,  as  they  were  called  by 

ence,  that  the  larynx  does  not  oscillate  during  the  Mexicans,  the  Atitlanenses.   After  the  oon- 

I                the  sudden  explosion  of  the  sound.    The  con-  quest  of  the  affiliated  nations  of  the  Quich^  and 

,                generic  sounds  may  be  seen  under  G. — Some  Zutugils,  the  Kachiquel  kings  sent  presents  to 

I                proper  nouns  are  written  either  with  £  or  0;  Alvarado,  and  submitted  without  a  contest  to 

as,  for  instance,  in  German,  Gammer,  Oarl,  the  Spanish  authority.    They  afterward  gave 

CdUo,  or  Eammer,  dec;  or  in  Frendi,  Coran,  him  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries  for  his  expedi* 

Colocotroni,  or  Koran,  Ac    But  the  subetitn-  tion  agunst  the  Pipils  of  Guscatlan  or  San  Sal- 

tion  of  K  for  £h  in  such  names  as  Eiialift  vador.    Their  language  was  a  principal  dialect 

!               Khan,  Kherson,  Khiva,  ise^  which  are  also  of  the  Txendal,  with  which  the  Maya  of  Yuca* 

written  Ohan,  Cherson,  ieo^  is  due  to  the  want  tan  and  all  the  languaaes  of  Guatemala  were 

of  letters  which  represent  a  deeply  aspirated  K,  more   or  less  intimately   related.    It  is  still 

almost  like  the  German  eA,  or  Greek  v,  and  the  spoken.    Father  Ildefonso  Joseph  Flores  pnb- 

^th  Arabic  (9th  Pernan  and  Turkish)  letter  iha,  lished  a  grammar  of  this  language  entitled  Arte 

The  Devanagari  abhaira  haoarga  (consonants  de  la  Ungna  metrcpoUtana  del  reyno  Cakchi* 

guttural)  contains  ha  and  hha^  ga^  gha^  where,  guel  b  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1758).    A  dio- 

however,  the  h  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  tionary  of  the  language,  entitl^  Ccn^endio  de 

2d  and  4th,  as  in  the  English  words  iniftorn,  nombree  en  Ungua  JLoehiguel^  by  Fray  Pante- 

stron^Aold.     The  English  habit  of  not  pro-  leon  de  Guzman  (1701),  exists  in  MS.  in  pos- 

nouttcing  both  h  and  ^  in  ibi^  ^  (as  in  Imow^  session  of  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier  of  New  York. 

gnaio\  destroys  the  significant  element  of  the  There  is  another,  date  and  author  unknown,  in 

words,  depriving  them  of  the  roots  ifcan,  cut,  &c,  the  imperial  library  of  Paris. 

This  improper  jvactice  was  carried  even  ftirther  KAFFA,  or  Kafa,  a  country  of  £.  Africa^ 

in  Latin,  where  the  g  was  not  even  written  in  lying  S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  bounded  W.  by  nn- 

most  words  which  bdgin  with  »,  such  as  naUh  explored  regions.     It  consists  of  an  extensive 

rOf  noeeoj  namu,  originally  geMtnra,  ytypmrK^^  taUe-land,  between  two  branches  of  the  river 

gnowte.    In  German,  eh  is  written  for  hh  (in  €k>jeb,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above 

Polish  it  is  pronounced  Uh^  as  in  PotockiX  the  sea.    The  country  is  under  the  sway  of  an 

and  the  initial  h  before  consonants  is  frequency  absolute  king,  or  tofo^  who  it  ia  stud  can  raise 

the  hardened  particle  ge  deprived  of  i^  as  in  the  10,000  horsemen,  and  who  is  frequently  at  war 

words  £heeht^  servant,  from  ge^neigt^  bent,  sub-  with  his  neighbors.    The  inhabitants  are  of  an 

ject  to;  and  hhig^  prudent,  from  ge-lug^  look-  Abyssinian  type,  and  profess  to  be  Christians; 

ing  out.     K  alternates  in  the  Semitic  languages  their  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitio  group  of 

with  gji^q^hjhh^  ghain;  and  in  the  Indo-Euro-  tongues.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  fertile 

pean  as  "well  as  most  others  with  those  letters,  in  palms,  cotton,  and  ooffee.    Trade  is  carried 

and  with  c,  y,  y, «.    One  example  may  suffice,  on  with  tbe  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 

wherein  the  root  ir,  as  oir-ttf  and  eter-a  in  Latin,  rock  salt,  copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  silks  for 

runs  through  the  following  formS)  eonveying  cofifee,  cotton,  and  slaves.    Ooffee  is  indigenousi 

in  all  the  radical  idea  contamed  in  these  Latin  as  is  a  species  of  tea  plant  called  hhat.    M. 

words :  Aor^-us,  gard^ea^  Ital.  ^tor^ino,  French  d'Abbadie,  a  French  traveller,  in  1848,  was  the 

and  Spanish  jindAn,,  Magyar  hert,  Slavic  o-  first  European  who  penetrated  into  the  country. 

grod,  sA'hrad^A ;  with  the  kindred  words  fordy  The  chief  town  is  Bonga,  lat  7"*  13'  80"  K,  long. 

teardy  guard^  &o.,  to  which  several  hundreds  of  86"  4'  K ;  it  contains  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants. 

similar  radical  import  might  easily  be  added. —  KAFFA,  Oavfa,  or  Fsodosia  (Theodosia),  a 

As  a  numeral  sign,  K  denotes  20  in  the  Semitic,  Russian  seaport  of  the  Orimea,  built  under  tiie 

Greek,  Georgian,  and  Oyrillio  (and  hence  in  the  shelter  of  a  cape  at  the  W.  angle  of  a  wide,  open 

Russian)  systems ;  40  in  the  Glagolitic ;  60  in  bay  of  the  Black  sea,  lat.  45""  V  87"  K,  long. 

the  Armenian ;  250  (along  with  £)  in  the  period  85""  28'  87"  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  exclusive  of 

of  Rome's  decline.    A  df»h  over  it  raises  these  the  garrison.    The  inhabitants,  consisting  of 

values  to  as  many  thousands.    In  rubrication  it  Rns^uis,  Tartars,  Greeks^  Armenians,  Germans, 

marks  10.    On  Roman  coins  and  other  menu*  and  JewS)  ftre  mostly  en^ged  in  fishing  and  the 

ments  it  stands  for  JTotwir,  JSarthage^  Kaputy  mannfl^nre  of  salt    Caviare  is  made  there. 

and  many  other  words  beginning  with  (h  hi  Worvl  and  hides  are  exported.    This  place  is 

the  later  Latin;  K.  S.,  earue  euiij  Ao.    On  th^  fT^osed  terminaB  of  the  railroad  from  St 
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PetenbuTg.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  aroh-  emial  parte  of  dried  acetate  of  potash  and  ara^- 

bishop,  and  has,  beside  Gfeek  dmrobes,  a  Ro-  moos  acid  is  ao  impure  quality  of  the  foetid  li- 

man  Catholic  church,  2  synagogues,  2  mosques,  quid  formerly  known  as  Oadet^s  fuming  liquor 

a  publio  library,  museum,  botanic  garden,  tnea^  or  aikarsine,  which  inflames  spontaneously  on 

tre,  custom  house,  and  quarantine  buildings.    It  exposure  to  the  air. 

IS  near  the  site  of  the  andent  Theodosia,  which  K  ALAFAT,  a  walled  town  of  Turkey  in  En- 
was  founded  by  the  Ifilesians,  and  was  one  of  rope,  in  Little  Wallaohia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  towns  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  Danube  opposite  Widin,  870  m.  N.  W.  from  Con- 
The  G^enoese  established  a  colony  here  in  the  stantinople.  It  contains  2,000  houses,  3  mosqnesi, 
18th  century  A.  D.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  a  town  hall,  a  custom  house,  a  Quarantine,  and 
century  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  cavalry  barracks.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 
from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Bnssians  in  of  the  same  name,  skirted  by  hills.  Its  fortifi- 
1770.  cations  descril>e  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the 

KAIBWAIf,  Kaibyast,  or  El  EnwAir,  the  town,  the  Danube  forming  the  chord.  Ealafitt 
2d  city  of  Tunis,  80  m.  8.  6.  £.  from  the  city  of  is  a  quarantine  station.  It  is  important  in  a 
Tunis,  and  27  m.  S.  W.  from  Soosa,  built  on  a  strategetic  point  of  view,  and  has  figured  more 
sandy  plain,  in  Ut  86°  87'  N.,  long.  10*"  16'  E. ;  than  once  in  Turkish  military  annals.  Here  the 
pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  The  city  is  surround-  Russians,  in  1829,  lost  10,000  men  in  their  op- 
ed by  a  low  wall  with  4  gates.  It  is  the  entre-  orations  against  the  Turks.  A  communication 
pot  of  a  large  ffeneral  commerce,  and  its  manu-  with  Widin  was  established  in  Oct.  1858,  by 
sactares  of  yellow  morocco  boots  and  slippers  means  of  a  floating  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
are  celebrated.  The  gr^t  mosoue  of  Eairwan  forming  a  communication  between  the  left  wing 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  edifice ;  its  roof  is  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer  Pasha  garri- 
said  to  be  support^  by  500  columns  of  granite,  soned  in  Widin,  and  the  fortified  works  thrown 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D.  up  around  Ealafat  as  a  defence  against  the  Ru»- 
670,  and  was  from  802  to  070  tlie  capital  of  sians.  An  engagement  took  place  there,  Jan. 
their  independent  African  dominions.  6,  1854,  and  an  assault  of  the  Russians  was  gal- 

EAISAREEYEH,  or  Eaisabiah,  a  commer-  lantly  repulsed  by  the  Turks  on  April  19. 

cial  city,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  EALAMATA,  capital  of  the  Grecian  prov- 

in  the  Turkish  proyince  of  Anatolia,  150  m.  E.  ince  of  Messenia,  about  1  m.  from  the  gulf  of 

K.  £.  from  Eonieh,  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Eoron  in  the  S.  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  pop.  about 

Aijish  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,280  feet  6,000.    It  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 

aboYO  the  sea,  in  lat.  88°  41'  N.,  long.  85°  45'  Pharaa,  one  of  the  maritime  cities  in  the  time 

E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.     An  extensive  plain,  of  the  Trojan  war.    During  the  crusades  it  was 

watered  by  the  river  Earasn,  and  fertile  in  cot-  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  Pelo- 

ton,  fruits,  and  wine,  4itretches  N.  from  the  ponnesus.    It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 

hills.    The  town  is  mean  and  dirty,  bat  is  the  possessions  of  Venice.    It  passed  into  the  hands 

emporium  of  an  extensive  export  trade.    The  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 

chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam,  tury.    It  was  among  the  first  towns  dehvered 

eloth,  and  yellow  morocco  leather.    This  place,  by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  and  the  first  where  a 

anciently  called  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of  Cap-  Oreoian  legislative  assembly  was  convened.   In 

padocia  until  that  country  was  formed  into  a  1825  it  suffered  from  the  attack  of  the  Egyp- 

Roman  province,  when  the  name  of  the  city  tians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  the  damage  then 

was  changed  to  Oessnrea  (whence  its  modem  inflicted  upon  the  town  has  been  gradually 

name),  under  which  latter  appellation  it  gave  repaired. 

title  to  a  Christian  bishop  from  the  early  times  KALAMAZOO.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  the  S.  pen- 

of  the  church.    St.  Basil  the  Great  was  bom  insula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Ealamazoo  ana  St. 

and  is  buried  here.  Joseph^s  rivers ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

EAKODTLE,  or  Oaoodtub  (20«  Ht  As  =:  18,179.    The  surface  is  level  or  unuulatmff,  and 

OfHc  As),  a  coupled  compound  of  arsenic  and  occupied  l>j  rich  prairies,  fertile  plains  dotted 

methyle,  expressed  by  the  name  arseniodime-  with  oak  timber,  and  thick  forests.    The  pro- 

thyle.    The  substance  is  a  highly  poisonous  ductions  in  1860  were  806,578  bushels  of  Indian 

liquid,  heavier  than  water,  sives  forth  vapors  com,  225,865  of  wheat,  07,825  of  oats,  106,918 

cl  specific  graviMr  7.1,  which  have  a  most  dis*  of  potatoes,  11,786  tons  of  hay,  and  94,750  lbs. 

gnsting  odor,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  12  saw 

exposure  to  the  air.    It  boils  at  888%  and  solid-  mills,  15  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 

ifies  in  square  prisms  at  21** ;  it  is  soluble  in  4,184  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

alcohol  or  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.    It  Ealamazoo.    II.  A  nver  of  Michigan,  which 

unites  as  a  base  directly  with  oxygen,  and  prob*  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 

ably  with  sulphur  and  chlorine  luso ;  and  it  fur-  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  nearly  200  m. 

nished  the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line 

organic  metallic  basyle.    It  is  obtained  by  de-  from  its  source.    Its  general  direction  is  W.  N. 

composing  its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its  W.    It  is  800  or  400  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 

sulpburet  by  means  of  mercury.    The  prepara*  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  vessels  of  50  tons  to 

tion  of  the  compounds  of  kakodyle  is  difficult  Allegan,  88  m.  fh>m  the  lake.    It  drains  a  rich 

and  daogerooa.  The  oxide  obtained  by  distilling  level  country,  affording  extensive  water  power. 
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m.  A  oit J  of  Michigan  and  the  oamtal  of  Eal-  der  around  a  dronlar  area,  the  radina  of  whioh 
amazoo  co.,  situated  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  is  the  width  of  the  mirror,  and  ^e  centre  the 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  aboat  65  m.  from  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  planee.  The  perfect 
its  moutli,  60  m.  S.  from  Grand  Bapids,  and  symmetry  of  their  arrangement  depends  on 
143  m.  W.  from  Detroit  by  the  Michigan  cen-  the  angle  of  the  opening  being  an  ahqaot  part 
trid  railroad,  which  connects  it  with  that  city  of  two  right  angles,  and  that  usually  employed 
and  Chicago;  pop.  in  1850, 8,284 ;  in  1859,  about  is  either  18°  or  20°.  Another  requisite  for  the 
8,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  midst  of  perfection  of  the  instrument  is,  that  fiie  line  of 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  is  regularly  junction  of  the  two  mirrors  should  be  fine 
built  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  fine  oak  trees,  and  smooth,  as  any  irreeularities  would  produce 
It  is  the  seat  of  Elalamazoo  college,  for  students  imperfections.  As  usuidly  constructed,  the  mir- 
of  both  sexes,  the  Michigan  female  seminary,  rors  are  strips  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side 
the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  union  with  black  yamish  or  sealing  wax,  8  or  10  inch- 
school,  and  various  otiier  institutions.  It  has  es  long,  1  to  H  inches  br^skd  at  one  end,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  in  1859  contained  only  about  half  as  wide  at  the  other.  They  are 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Oongreffational,  1  kepttogetherbyapieceof  cloth  glued  over  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  1  Episcopal,  2  ^thodist,  1  edges  in  contact,  and  the  proper  angle  is  pre- 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Boman  Oatholic),  1  flour  served  by  securing  them  in  a  tube  of  tin  or 
mill,  1  iron  foundery,  1  machine  shop,  8  manu-  pasteboard  by  pieces  of  cork  of  suitable  shape 
factories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  piano-  wedged  in  behind  them.  The  open  side  of  the 
fortes,  1  of  soap  and  candles^  1  tannery,  and  S  trianoular  prism  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  ia 
planing  mills.  closed  by  a  strip  of  black  velvet  of  suitable 
KAL ABASH,  a  small  town  in  the  Turkish  width  glued  to  tne  backs  of  the  two  mirrors, 
province  of  Wallachia,  on  the  left  branch  of  The  cylindrical  tube  is  of  the  diameter  of  the 
the  Danube,  opposite  Silistria,  with  trade  in  larger  end  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  formed 
grwn  and  produce.  It  is  noted  for  several  mil*  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  planes  at  the  other 
itary  engagements  which  took  place  there  dur-  extremity  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre 
ing  the  war  of  1854,  particularly  on  March  4,  of  the  circular  end  of  the  tube.  Through  the 
when  the  Russians,  who  were  intrenched  in  the  cover  of  this  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly 
place,  repulsed  the  Turkish  forces.  in  the  angle,  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied 
KALU,  John,  Babon  de.  See  De  Kalb.  in  using  the  instrument.  At  the  other  extreme 
KALEIDOSCOPE  (Gr.  Kakos^  beautiful,  f  tdor,  ity  a  plain  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fit- 
a  form,  and  aiumt^t  to  see),  an  optical  instru-  ted  close  to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside 
ment  for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of  of  this  is  another  disk  of  the  same  size  of  ^lasa 
snoall  colored  objects,  producing  by  the  sym«  slightly  ground,  the  two  kept  i  or  tV  ^^  *^  ^^^ 
metry  of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great  apart  by  a  ring  of  this  thickness  set  in  between 
beauty,  which  have  served  to  furnish  designs  them.  In  the  intervening  space  the  objects  to 
for  carpets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics.  An  be  reflected  are  placed.  These  may  be  small 
instrument  on  this  principle  was  originally  de-  fragments  of  colored  transparent  glass  inter- 
scribed  by  Baptista  Porta  and  Kircher ;  and  in  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other  small  bright  ob- 
a  work  by  B.  Bradley  published  in  England  in  jects  of  diverse  forms,  as  beads  and  spun  wire  of 
1717,  entitled  ^*  New  Improvement  of  Planting  glass  and  of  metal,  bits  of  lace,  figures  and  let- 
and  Gardening,''  it  was  recommended  for  aid-  ters,  circles,  ovals,  and  triangles,  pieces  of  indu- 
ing in  the  production  of  designs  for  garden  plots  rated  Canada  balsam,  varnish,  &c.  But  care 
and  fortifications.  Its  true  principles  were  first  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  case  too  Ml  for  the 
developed,  however,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  objects  to  move  freely  among  themselves  while 
who  devised  the  proper  method  of  its  construe-  the  tube  is  made  to  turn  in  the  hand  upon  its 
tion,  and  in  1817  took  out  a  patent  for  the  axis.  By  looking  into  the  circular  aperture 
same.  But  before  he  could  secure  the  benefit  made  for  the  eye,  the  most  gorgeous  figures  are 
of  the  patent,  the  London  opticians  Jiad  pro-  perceived  symmetrically  arranged,  and  all  form- 
duced  some  200,000  instruments,  which  they  mg  one  complete  pattern. — ^Kaleidoscopes  are 
distributed  everywhere  as  toys.  Nearly  all  these  also  made  with  8,  4, 5,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
were  exceedingly  defective  from  the  total  disre-  then  tenned  polyoentraL  To  produce  symmetry 
gard  in  their  construction  of  the  exact  principles  and  regularity  of  form  in  the  images  of  these 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  de-  kaleidoscopes,  the  angles  which  the  mirrors 
pends. — When  two  oblong  mirrors  of  the  same  make  with  each  other  must  necessarily  be 
dimensions  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge  together  aliquot  parts  of  180^ ;  and  as  their  number  is 
along  an  edge  of  each,  their  reflecting  surfaces  increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  the 
facing  each  other,  and  are  then  opened,  so  as  to  variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thus 
make  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180%  8  mirrors  only  should  be  arranged  to  make  the 
an  object  placed  between  the  planes  of  the  mir-  8  angles  of  60**  each,  or  two  of  45*  each  and  one 
rors,  or  in  contact  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  90°  or  one  of  80^,  one  of  OO"",  and  one  of  90"*. 
of  the  pair,  is  reflected  firom  one  mirror  to  the  By  ^j^^  first  arrangement  the  images  appear  in 
other,  and  produces  as  many  images  as  the  .  .i  ^  .^  . 
angle  of  the  opening  is  contained  in  860^ 
These  images  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  or^  «^  —          . 
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rascope,  produces  a  pattern  divided  into  aqnare  EALl^BENNER,  OHBisriAir,  a  German 
compartments.  By  the  8d  arrangement,  the  pat-  composer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  bom  in  Kin- 
tern,  of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable  den.  Sept  22, 1756,  died  in  Paris,  Ang.  10, 1806» 
symmetry,  and  the  Instrument  is  termed  a  hexa-  He  was  a  nomber  of  years  in  the  service  cif 
scope.  The  last  two  forms  are  especially  nsefcd  Prince  Henry  of  Prossia,  the  brother  of  Fred* 
to  the  draaghtsman.— Sir  David  Brewster  sub-  eric  the  Greid;,  as  composer;  and  subsequently 
stitnted  a  doable  convex  lens  for  the  two  glass  he  officiated  as  singing  master  in  the  aeodemx 
disks  in  order  to  adapt  the  instrument  for  re-  of  music  in  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  a  nnm^ 
ceiving  and  multiplying  the  images  of  external  ber  of  operas  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a 
objects.  He  also  introduced  a  variety  of  modi-  history  of  music,  not  completed  at  ois  death, 
fled  forms  and  methods  of  using  it,  an  account  which  is  considered  valuable  authority  on  what- 
of  which  may  be  found  in  his  "Treatise  on  ever  relates  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  music — 
the  Kaleidoscope,^'  and  in  his  later  "  Treatise  Fbixdrioh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Gaasel 
on  Optics.'^  See  also  "  Harris's  "  Treatise  on  in  1788,  died  in  Enghien-les-Bains,  near  Paris, 
Optics;"  Dr.  Boget  ^On  the  Kaleidoscope;"  June  10,  1849.  His  musical  education  com- 
*'  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  voL  xi. ;  Compte  rendu  menced  at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  ia 
deB  travaux  de  Vacademie  de  Dijon  (1818).  Paris,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  prizes  at 

KALEVALA,  the  national  epic  of  Finland,  the  canserwUoire.    As  a  pianoforte  performer 

See  Finland.  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  time, 

KALIDASA,  one  of  the   greatest   Indian  and  his  compositions  for  that  instrument  are 

poets,  lived,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  court  still  in  great  estimation.    During  several  years 

of  King  Yitramaditja,  in  the  1st  century  B.  G.  he  resided  in  England  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1823 

He  was  one  of  9  poets  who  were  called  the  9  fixed  himself  permanenUy  in  Paris.  Among  his 

precious  stones  of  the  court.    Yitramaditja  Tsun  published  works  are  many  pieces  of  chamber 

of  strength)  is  a  tltie  given  to  several  Inaian  music  for  a  variety  of  instruments.    He  also 

monarchs,  and  many  scholars  believe  Kalidasa  arranged  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the 

to  have  flourished  in  the  11th  century  A.  D.  at  pianoforte. 

the  court  of  King  Bhoja.    The  works  attributed        KALY,  Pktbb,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom  in 

to  him  are  so  various  that  the  existence  of  sev-  Osterbotten  in  1715,  died  in  Abo,  Nov.  16, 1779. 

eral  poets  of  his  name  at  different  periods  has  He  was  educated  at  IJpsal,  and  on  the  sugges- 

been  supposed.    His  best  production  is  the  dra-  tion  of  Linneaus  he  was  selected  in  1745  by  the 

ma  SahontalOy  which  was  translated  into  £ng-  Swedish  government  to  make  a  botanical  tour 

lish  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  immedl-  of  North  America.    He  arrived  in  Philadelphia 

ately  excited  in  Europe  a  lively  interest  in  San-  in  the  summer  of  1748,  and  remained  in  Amer- 

scrit  literature.    It  was  translated  into  German  ica  till  1751,  travelling  and  ^thering  specimens 

by  Forster  (1790)  and  Herder  (1808),  and  into  of  plants  in  Oanada,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 

French  by  Oh^zy  (published  with  the  Sanscrit  vania.    On  returning  to  Sweden  he  published 

original,  1880).    He  is  the  author  also  of  the  JSn  reM  til  NbrraAmeriha  (8  vols.,  Stockholm, 

drama  Vihramorvcui  ^translated  into  English  1758-'61),  translated  into  English  by  John  Bein- 

by  H.  H.  Wilson ;  published  with  a  Latin  trans-  holdt  Forster  under  the  titie  of  *'  Travels  in 

lation  by  Lentz,  Berlin,  1883) ;  the  comedy  "  Ma*  North  America"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1772) ; 

lavika  and  Agnimitra'*  (published  with  a  Latin  it  was  also  translated  into  (rerman  and  Dutdi. 

translation  by  Fallberg,  fionn,  1840) ;  the  epical  He  was  made  professor  of  natural  history  at 

poem  JSaghur  Varua  (published  in  Sanscrit  and  Abo.    The  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  KalnUa 

Latin  by  Stenzler,  London,  1882) ;  the  Kamarch  is  named  after  him. 

Sambhava  (also  edited  by  Stenzler,  London.        ELALMIA,  a  genus  of  flowering  shrubs  pecu- 

1688) ;  the  MegJM-Duta^  or  "  Cloud  Messenger"  liarly  North  American,  and  belonging  to  the  nat- 

translated  into  English  verse  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  ural  order  of  ericacecB.    They  are  all  handsome 

Oalcatta,  1818,  and  London,  1848);  and  several  evergreen-leaved  shrubs,  of  which  the  mountain 

other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces.  laurel  (K.  latifolia)  is  a  familiar  and  conspicu- 

KALISZ  (Germ.  Kaliseh^  anc.  Calma)^  one  ous  instance.  This  fine  shrub,  almost  a  tree,  in 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russian  Poland,  formerly  favorable  situations  attaining  to  from  15  to  20 
the  capitfd  of  a  palatinate  and  suraequentiy  feet,  may  be  found  upon  rocky  hills  and  in 
of  a  government  of  its  name,  now  of  a  circle  in  damp  soils,  from  Maine  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  situated  between  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  the  leaves 
two  branches  of  the  Prosna,  on  the  Prussian  being  mostiy  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  ellip- 
frontier ;  pop.  about  15,000,  one  fifth  of  whom  tical  and  petioled.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  ter- 
are  Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Boman  Oatholic  minal  corymbs  of  considerable  size,  and  made 
bishop,  was  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the  up  of  rose-colored  or  white  blossoms  so  clammy- 
Polish  and  Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  ages,  pubescent  as  to  adhere  to  each  other  when  in- 
and  was  taken  in  1656  by  the  Swedes.  The  cautiously  plucked.  The  mingled  deep  sreen 
Russians  gained  a  victory  here  over  Oharles  and  rosy  colors  of  this  bush  have  guned  it  the 
XIL  in  1706,  and  over  the  French  in  Feb.  1818.  trivial  name  of  calico  bush.  The  wood  of  the 
A  few  days  after  the  latter  event  an  alliance  mountain  laurel  is  very  smooth,  close-grained, 
was  formed  here  between  the  czar  Alexander  and  hard;  that  of  the  root  is  marked  with  red  • 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  UL  lines ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  tamer's  nae  for 
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making  sm&ll  ornamental  artiolea.  As  a  fine  the  wealthy  dtizens  of  Charleston.  Granite- 
shrub  K>r  the  garden,  this  species  is  much  prized ;  ville,  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
and  it  readilj  adapts  itself  to  artificial  onltnre.  prosperous  of  the  cotton  mannfactnring  estab- 
The  plants  should  be  removed  when  about  ex-  iishraents  of  the  South,  lies  within  this  precinot| 
pandmg  their  flowers,  and  if  this  is  done  with  and  constitutes,  itself,  a  village  of  much  pros- 
care,  and  they  are  shaded  and  protected  for  the  perity  and  beauty. 

remainder  of  the  season,  they  wUl  soon  estab-  KALOOGA,  or  EAiroA,  a  government  of  Eu- 
lish  themselves  in  a  spot  properlv  prepared  for  ropean  Russia,  between  lat.  58'^  20'  and  55''  20' 
their  future  srowth.  The  flower  buds  are  form-  K,  long.  dS""  20'  and  87°  £.,  bounded  W.  and  N. 
ed  at  theendof  thesnnmier  before  they  expand,  W.  by  Smolensk,  K  and  K  E.  by  Moscow,  E. 
and  branches  bearkig  them,  if  broken  off  and  by  Tula,  and  S.  by  Orel ;  area  about  12,178  sq. 
kept  deeply  plunged  in  fresh  and  pure  water  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,006^671.  The  surface  is  in 
in  some  warm  room,  will  blossom  toward  the  general  very  level.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
end  of  winter.  There  is  a  species  known  as  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  tiie  Oka.  The 
the  sheep  laurel  (JT.  anguit\folia^  Linn.),  having  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  strong  clayey  nature,  and 
leaves  in  threes,  which  are  of  a  light  green  color  only  moderately  fertile.  More  than  half  of  this 
above  and  paler  or  whitish  underneath  ;  the  province  is  under  forest.  The  climate  is  one 
flowers  appear  in  lateral  corymbs  owing  to  the  of  the  mildest  in  Russia.  Iron,  coal,  chalk, 
newgrowthof  the  young  terminal  shoots;  these  and  gynsum  are  found.  WooUens,  linens,  sail 
flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  deep  crimson  tint  and  cloth,  oc,  are  manufactured. — ^Kaloooa,  the 
very  beautiful.  The  shrub  is  only  2  or  8  feet  capital  of  this  government,  stands  on  the  left 
high}  This  species  ranges  fh>m  Hudson^s  bay  bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  generally  considered  pop.  31,000.  It  is  irregularly  built,  being  7  m. 
injurious  to  lambs,  a  quality  attributed  to  the  m  circumference,  though  not  containing  more 
mountain  laurel  also ;  but  perhaps  in  both  in-  than  4,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  sur- 
stanoes  it  is  owing  more  to  the  indigestible  rounded  by  a  rampart  which  has  been  convert- 
quality  of  such  food  than  to  any  really  harmfbl  ed  into  a  public  promenade.  It  contains  83 
property.  The  pde  laurel  (K,  glattea,  Alton)  is  churches,  a  theological  college,  nunnery,  hospi- 
a  small  and  straggling  shrub  about  one  foot  tal,  gymnasium,  government  house,  orphan  asy- 
high,  having  2-edged  twigs  and  opposite  leaves,  lum,  pubHo  library,  and  theatre.  It  is  a  place 
which  are  of  a  bright  color  above  and  of  a  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  th& 
beautiful  glaucous  white  beneath,  with  the  mar-  manufactures  of  the  province.  A  commercial 
gins  revolute.  The  flowers,  each  half  an  inch  bank  was  founded  there  by  a  public-spirited 
in  breadth,  are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs  upon  citizen  in  1859,  the  profits  to  be  applied  to 
thread-like  footstalks,  the  corolla  being  of  a  pale  charitable  purposes.  Political  offenders  of  high 
rosy  color  with  brown  anthers,  and  expanding  rank  have  been  banished  to  Kalooga  for  many 
in  July.  This  beautifbl  species  grows  in  cold,  years  past  Schamyl,  the  Caucasian  chieftain, 
boggy  3wamx>s,  ranging  from  the  arctic  circle  was  removed  there  in  1859. 
through  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  A  species  a  KAMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  principal  afflu- 
foot  high,  wiUi  terete  branches,  oblong  leaves,  ent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Ural 
and  ro«e-colored  corols,  blossoming  from  May  to  mountahis  in  the  N.  part  of  the  government  of 
September,  is  known  as  the  hirsute  laurel  (f  .  Viatka,  runs  first  N.  and  N.  E.,  then  takes  a  S. 
Mr9ut€ij  "Walter),  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  sandy  W.  direction  through  the  governments  of  Perm 
pine-barren  swamps  in  eastern  Virginia  and  and  Kasan,  forming  intermediately  the  boundary 
southward.  Elliott,  in  his  "•  Sketch  of  the  Bot-  between  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  and  joins  the 
anv  of  Geoigia  and  South  Carolina,^'  describes  Volga,  after  a  course  of  over  1,000  m.,  40  m. 
this  as  a  small  shrub,  branching,  very  hairy,  fromtiieci^of  Kasan,  almost  doubling  the  vol- 
with  handsome  but  solitary  flowers,  so  that  the  tune  of  the  Volga.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
species  is  not  so  ornamental  as  its  congeners,  tributary  rivers  Vishera,  Tchussovaya,  Bielaya, 
The  kalmias  are  regarded  by  florists  as  shrubs  and  Ik,  on  the  left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka  on 
of  easy  culture  in  peaty  soils,  and  can  be  prop-  the  right.  The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to 
agated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  Perm,  and  by  flat  boats  much  higher.  Its  waters 
of  JT.  latUblia  and  other  species  are  beneficially  at  Perm  have  a  depth  of  28  feet  less  at  the  end  of 
employed,  either  in  decoction  or  powdered,  in  summer  than  in  the  freshets  of  spring.  It  is  con- 
scabies,  porrigo,  and  other  diseases  of  the  dcin.  nected  with  the  Bwina  by  a  canal  12  m.  long, 
KALMIA,  a  small  scattered  village,  or  settle-  thus  establishing  water  communication  between 
ment,  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  locally  famous  the  Caspian  and  White  seas. — ^Kama  is  also  the 
for  its  production  of  fine  fruits,  peaches,  grapes,  name  of  a  district  of  British  Cafiraria,  which  in- 
&o. ;  the  whole  neighborhood  being  remarkable  1858  contained  a  population  of  9,850  natives, 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  the  degree  in  and  of  68  Europeans,  exclusive  of  the  English 
which  the  grape  has  been  cultivated  to  perfec-  garrison, 

tion,  and  the  mcreasing  auantities  of  good  wine  KAMEHAMEHA  (or  Tamshahbba)  I.,  the 

which  are  annually  produced.    The  scenery  is  first  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  bom  in  the 

nndulating  and  attractive ;  the  climate  singular-  middle  of  the  18th,  died  in  the  beginning  of 

ly  salubrious,  and  especially  commended  to  con-  the  -i  luu  centarT     Toward  the  end  of  the  18th 

*  sumptives.   It  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  many  of  cem        ^  of  the  different  islands  was  gov- 
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eraed  by  a  Bovereign  and bj  several  other  chiefi.  TTAMTKNTEO,  EAiaxNisns,  or 
Kameliameha  was  one  of  the  ktter,  and  sue-  Podolskoi,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gor- 
oeeded  by  bis  saperior  energy  and  ability  in  ernmentofPodolia,  12  ro.  N.  from  tlie  Dniester, 
snbdaing  all  the  islands  excepting  Ataoai  and  on  the  left  bonk  of  its  oonflaent  the  Smotritza, 
Kihao,  which  however  gave  tneir  allegiance  to  285  m.  N.  W.  from  Odessa;  pop.  in  1866,  18,- 
his  successor.  As  Europeans  had  aided  him  in  800,  of  whom  half  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  df 
his  conquest,  he  favored  their  settlement  in  the  a  Greek  ^archy,  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  me. 
Islands,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  pro-  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  <^ 
tection  of  England.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  Peter  and  Panl  and  4  other  Oreek  chorches, 
son  Eamehamxha  II.,  who  abolished  idolatry  several  convents,  one  Armenian  and  8  Roman 
and  introduced  Ohristianity  (1619).  He  visited  Catholic  churches,  a  Greek  theological  semi- 
England  with  his  wife,  where  both  died  in  1824.  nary,  a  gymnasium,  2  public  schools,  and  a  gov- 
His  brother,  Kambhameha  III.,  born  in  1817,  emment  library.  The  town  has  some  mandbc- 
succeeded  him.  During  his  reign  the  Roman  tores  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
Catholic  missionaries  were  banished  in  1887.  peltries  with  Moldavia.  Its  fortificatians  wero 
The  French  admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars  protest-  razed  in  1812;  it  has  still  a  citadel  and  a  detach- 
ed against  this  measure  on  behalf  of  his  govern-  ed  fort  This  place  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
meat,  and  his  interference  led  the  king  to  a  of  the  Poles  toward  their  Turkish  frontier.  The 
formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Turks  took  it  in  1672,  and  held  it  tiU  the  petoe 
Sandwich  islands  (1840).    In  1842  Du  Petit-  of  Carlovitz  in  1699. 

Thenars  renewed  his  interposition  in  favor  of  KAMOURASEA,  an  £.  co.  of  Canada  East, 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.    In  order  to  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  state  of  M«ne  and  N.  W. 
protect  himself  against  his  attacks,  the  king  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ; 
appeded  to  the  English  government,  which  pop.  in  1851,  20,896.    ItisdrunedbyDuLoup, 
maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  islands  from  Kiunouraska,  and  Ouele  rivers,  and  other  smdl 
Feb.  25  to  July  8, 1848.    In  1844  the  indepen-  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  some 
dence  of  the  country  was  officially  recognized  by  affluents  of  the  St.  John.    The  surfiioe  is  diver- 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  sified,  and  in  the  S.  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fer- 
ed  States.    A  treaty,  however,  concluded  with  tile.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  andTOtatoesaretiie 
England  in  1846,  gave  to  that  power  a  prepon-  principal  productions.    Capital,  ^mouraska. 
derating  influence  in  the  islands.    New  and  se-  KAmPEN,  Nikoljlas  Godfbibd  vak,  a  Dntch 
rious  complications  with  France  arose  in  1849,  historian,  bom  in  Haarlem,  Mav  15,  1776,  died 
when  the  French  consul  Dillon  insisted  upon  March  14, 1889.    As  a  youth  ne  acquired  in  a 
equal  privileges  for  missionaries  of  all  persua-  book  store,  where  he  was  employed,  a  knowledge 
sions,  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  noon  of  literature,  and  mastered  several  languages, 
the  adoption  of  the  French  as  the  official  Ian-  He  then  became  teacher  of  German,  editor  of 
goage.    The  refusal  of  the  king  to  comply  with  the  "  Lsyden  Gazette,"  and  finally  professor  of 
these  demands  led  to  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  Dntdi  language,  literature,  and  history,  first 
the  part  of  the  French,  which  were  only  inter-  at  the  university  and  then  at  the  atheneum 
rupted  by  the  protest  of  the  representatives  of  in  Leyden.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    An  at-  works,  many  of  which,  translated  into  German, 
tempt  to  renew  hostilities  was  made  by  France  have  a  European  reputation. 
in  1851,  which  induced  the  king  to  strengthen  his  KXMPFER,  Engblbbeoht,  a  German  travel- 
alliance  with  the  United  States.    Chiefly  under  ler,  bom  in  Lemgo,  lippe-Detmold,  Sept  16, 
the  advice  of  American  missionaries  and  other  1651,  died  in  Detmold,  Nov.  2, 1716.    He  corn- 
American  residents,  he  adopted  (Dec.  6, 1852)  a  plet^  his  education  at  the  university  of  Ednigs- 
oonstitutionalform  of  government,  with  a  house  berg,  and  then  going  to  Sweden  was  appointed 
of  nobles  composed  of  27  and  a  lower  house  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was  proceeding 
25  membenk  respectively  including  8  and  8  from  that  country  to  Persia.    In  1685  he  entor- 
foreigners.    The  project  of  annexing  the  Sand-  ed  as  surgeon  the  naval  service  of  the  Dntch  East 
wich  islands  to  the  United  States,  formed  dur-  India  company,  and  sailed  for  Batavia,  whence 
ing  his  reign,  was  abandoned  after  his  death  in  1690  he  was  despatched  to  Japan  inthecapa- 
(Oct  15, 1854),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  city  of  physidan  to  the  embassy  which  that  corn- 
son,  KAifXHAMSHA  IV.  (Alexander  liholiho),  pany  annually  sent  thither.    He  remained  in 
the  present  king,  who  was  bom  Feb.  9,  1884.  Japan  two  years,  and  gathered  materials  for  his 
This  prince  received  an  excellent  education  great  work  on  the  history,  resources,  &c,  of  that 
from  Protestant  missionaries,  and  improved  his  empire.    In  1698  he  returned  to  Europe.    He 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  Europe.    In  1856  he  was  the  author  of  various  valuable  works,  bat 
married  Emma  Rooker,  daughter  of  an  English  published  nothing  himself,  save  his  Amcmitatet 
phyrician,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son.  May  20,  Bxoticm  (1712),  which  contains  much  curious 
1858.    A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the  matter  touching  the  natural  history,  antiquities^ 
islands  in  1859  by  the  king^s  attempting,  in  a  fit  &c.,  of  Persia  and  other  countries  of  western 
of  Jealousy  against  his  wife,  to  rauraer  his  secre-  Asia.    His  account  of  Uie  Japanese  empire  has 
tary.    He  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  per-  never  been  publi^ed  in  the  original,  but  an  Eng- 
snaded  to  resume  his  duties.  lish  translation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  ^^Histo- 
KAMES,  Loan.    See  Homx,  Hbrst.  ry  of  Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,'^  appeared 
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in  London  in  1727,  and  fW>m  tbis  ibe  Frenoh  and  some  18  feet  trota  tbe  ground.    Tbeir  dress  la 

German  veraions  bave  been  taken.  equally  adapted  to  tbe  cbaDges  of  temperatare, 

HAMTOHATKA,  a  birge  peninsnla  of  tbe  being  of  far  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  summer. 

Rosolin  empire,  on  tbe  N.  E.  of  Asia,  850  m.  Tbey  are  nominally  governed  bj  tbeir  own  (otimf 

long  fh>m  N.  to  8.,  and  of  irregular  breadtb,  tbe  or  obiels,  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Russian 

maximum,  idong  tbe  66tb  parallel  of  latitude,  UprawiOB^  or  cbief  judge.    Dog  trains  are  used 

being  about  250  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  as  tbe  means  of  transport    Tbe  otber  princi- 

in  1866,  19,101.     It  is  bounded  K  bj  tbe  pal  tribe  are  the  Koriakes.  who  live  north  <^ 

country  of  tbe  Tchooktchees,  K  by  tbe  sea  of  fat.  58°.    While  tbe  S^amtcnatdales  are  hunters 

Kamtdhatkaj  S.  by  a  strait  separating  it  from  and  fishermen,  with  fixed  habitations,  tbe  Kori- 

the  Xoorile  islands,  and  W.  by  tbe  sea  of  -Ok-  akes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the 

hotsk.    Sinoe  1856  it  has  been  united  with  the  produce  of  the  reindeer,  and  differing  from  them 

Tran»Jabk>nic  district  and  tbe  recently  acquire  m  language  and  mode  of  life.    The  commerce  of 

ed  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  maritime  prov-  Kamtchatka  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk.    Its  ex- 

ince  of  Eastern  Siberia.    Tbe  coasts  are  danger-  ports  are  furs,  of  which  80,000  skins  of  all  kinds 

ous  of  approach  on  account  of  outlying  reefis.  are  collected  annually,  oil,  to.    Its  imports  are 

A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains  traverses  flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  rioe,  andcofl^ 

tbe  country  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  with  many  almost  idl  passing  through  tbe  port  of  Petropav- 

peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  feet  high.   The  lovsk,  tbe  capital,  on  Avatska  bay.    The  other 

snow  line,  in  lat.  56°  40',  is  at  an  elevation  of  ports  are  Bolsheretsk,  a  small  harbor  on  tbe  W. 

5,260  feet.    This  range  is  a  portion  of  tbe  great  coast,  and  Lower  Eamtcbatk&  on  Kamtchatka 

volcanic  chain  extending  from  tbe  Jablonoi  river,  with  100  inhabitants.    Among  the  many 

mountain  range  to  tbe  Koorile  islands.  Dittmar,  persons  banished  to  Kamtchatka  by  the  Russian 

a  Russian  traveller,  has  devoted  8  years  (1851-  government  was  the  celebrated  adventurer  Be- 

'58)  to  the  exploration  of  tbe  geology  of  Kam-  niowsky.  ^^ 

tchatka.  He  traced  5  successive  formations,  and  KANAWHA,  a  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  drained  by 

found  17  volcanoes  still  in  active  operation.  Great  Kanawha,  Elk,    Goal,    and   Pocatalioo 

Numerous  rivers  bave  tbeir  rise  in  tbe  heights,  rivers ;  area,  1,176  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1860, 15,- 

Tbe  Ejamtcbatka,  with  its  affluent  the  Telovka,  858,  of  whom  8,140  were  slaves.    The  surface 

is  navigable  for  150  m.  The  most  fertile  portion  is  mountainous,  and  tbe  uplands  are  mostly 

of  Ibe  peninsula  for  agricultural  purposes  lies  covered  with  timber.    Coal  is  abundant,  and 

along  the  valley  of  this  river.    The  Russian  set-  salt  is  obtained  from  numerous  springs.    Hie 

tiers  here  raise  oata,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  prevailing  geographical  formation  is  sandstone. 

rrden  vegetables,  but  tbe  rest  of  the  country  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  productions  in 

little  adapted  for  culture.    The  climate  is  1850  were  852,995  bushels  of  Indian  com,  25,- 

very  severe ;  the  winter  lasts  9  months,  and  fkx>st  074  of  wheat,  58,596  of  oats,  2,014  tons  of  hay, 

is  common  at  all  seasons.    The  mean  annual  5,627  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  15,171  lbs.  of  wool, 

temperature  at  Petropavlovsk  on  theE.  coast  is  There  were  88. salt  works,  9  grist  mills,  14  saw 

28.5^  while  at  Tigil  on  the  W.  it  is  48°.    The  mills,  1  newspaper  office^  25  churches,  and 

AvertLge  temperature  of  summer  at  the  former  1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tbe  Lex« 

place  is  55.5**,  and  that  of  winter  19°,  but  tbe  ington  and  Big  8anay  railroad,  now  in  oonrse 

thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  of  construction,  will  pass  through  tbe  county. 

— 25°.     Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,460,960,  show* 

Animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and  until  recently  ing  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  since  1850.  Oap-> 

the  Inbabitants  supported  themselves  wholly  on  ital,  Charleston. 

the  products  of  tbe  chase;  but  since  tbe  game  KANAWHA  RIVER.  See  Orsat Kakawba. 

baa  diminished,  tbey  find  plenty  of  aliment  in  KANE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by  Fox  or 

fish,  which  swarm  in  the  seas  and  rivers.    The  Pishtaka  river;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

wild  animalfl^  yet  abundant  in  the  more  seques^  26,665.    The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  rolling 

tered  localities,  are  bears,  wolves,  reindeer,  ar-  prairie,  diversified  by  numerous  small  tracts  of 

gidis  or  wild  sheep,  black,  red,  and  gray  foxes,  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  on  a  bed 

ermines,  sables,  and  otters.    Wild  fowl  are  very  of  limestone.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

numerous.    The  principal  varieties  of  fish  are  887,598  bushels  oflndian  corn,  816,498  of  wheats 

berrings,  cod,  and  salmon.    Whales  are  nnmer-  206,864  of  oats,  28,244  tons  of  hay,  224,086  lbs. 

ous  in  the  adjacent  seas.    Tbe  mountains  are  of  butter,  and  48,808  of  wool.    There  were  6 

covered  with  forests  of  birch,  larch,  pine,  and  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  offices.  18 

cedar,  of  considerable  size  in  the  south,  but  churches,  and  8,665  pupils  attending  public 

diminishing  northward  nntil  tbe  nortbemmost  schools.    The  Galena  and  Chicago  union,  the 

portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  witili  Fox  river  valley,  and  tbe  Chicago,  Burlington, 

reindeer  moss. — ^The  Kamtchatdalea,  the  princi-  and  Quincy  railroads  pass  through  the  county, 

pal  native  tribe,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  bnt  Capital,  Geneva. 

stout,  with  flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  KANE,  Elisha  Kent,  M.D.,  an  American 

lank  blac^  liair,  and  scarcely  any  beard.    Thiey  arctic  explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 
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liim  to  have  been  during  tbat  time  generous  exploring  the  interior  of  India,  indnding  the 
and  liigh-spirited,  with  a  great  natnral  sense  ascent  of  the  Himalaya  monntains.  Having 
of  courtesj.  He  was  especially  distingnished  been  invited  by  DwarkananthTi^;ore,  a  we^laby 
by  physical  hardihood  and  perseverance.  In  Hindoo  who  was  preparing  to  visit  the  EngliBh 
1836  he  entered  the  Virginia  university,  where  court,  to  Join  his  saite,  Dr.  £ane  availed  him- 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  self  of  the  opportunity  to  go  as  fiar  as  Egypt^ 
natural  science  and  mathematics  under  Profe.  through  Persia  and  Syria.  Parting  from  tho 
Rogers  and  Bonnyoastle.  He  was  rapidly  quali-  prince  at  Alexandria,  he  traversed  Egypt,  going 
fying  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  civil  engi-  as  far  sonth  as  Sennaar,  and  becoming  acquaint- 
neer,  when  in  1838  he  left  the  university,  owing  ed  with  Lepaius.  He  had  the  misfc^tune  to  lose 
to  a  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hearty  his  baggag^e  and  papers,  and  having  been  wound- 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  As  it  was  ed  in  fighting  with  Bedouin  robbeSs,  he  returned 
now  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  civil  engi-  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  an  attack  of  the 
neer,  he  began  in  1839  the  study  of  medicine  in  plague,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life*  Scarcelj 
tlie  office  of  Dr.  William  Harris  of  Philadelphia,  recovered,  he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he 
On  Oct.  19, 1840,  he  was  ejected,  while  still  an  traversed  on  foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patras 
undergraduate  and  not  of  age,  resident  phvsician  to  Trieste.  He  now  travelled  through  Grermany 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospitaJ.  On  graduating  and  Switzerland^  making  in  the  latter  conn- 
he  wrote  an  inaugural  thesis  on  kyestein,  a  try  careful  studies  of  the  glaciers,  which  he 
substance  discovered  in  1831.  The  positions  afterward  found  of  service  in  illustrating  his 
advanced  in  this  thesis  were  subsequently  ap-  theories  of  the  arctic  regions.  From  Switzer- 
proved  by  many  eminent  medical  men  both  in  land  he'  went  to  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
America  and  Europe.  His  health  still  continuing  and  from  England  returned  home.  On  May  25, 
bad,  his  father  obtained  for  him  a  warrant  of  1846,  he  sailed  in  the  H.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
examination  for  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  under  Commodore  Beed,  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  after  admission  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Bran-  Having  in  Brazil  in  1848  obtained  letters  of  in- 
dy wine  with  Commodore  Parker,  in  May,  1843,  troduotion  from  the  famous  shive  dealer  Da 
as  physician  to  the  embassy  to  China.  During  Souza  to  his  agents  in  Africa,  Dr.  Kane  was 
the  voyage,  while  his  ship  was  detained  at  Rio  enabled  to  inspect  tlie  factories,  and  loining 
de  Janeiro,  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  a  oaravan  visited  Dahomey,  where  he  became 
empressof  Brazil,  and  visited  the  eastern  Andes,  well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.  But  in 
examining  with  such  care  as  time  permitted  the  returning  to  the  coast  he  was  attacked  by  the 
geology  of  the  region.  The  American  legation  fever  of  that  region,  and  finally  reached  rhila- 
being  aelayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr.  delphia,  April  6, 1847,  mnch  weakened  in  health. 
Kane  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Having  obtained  a  transfer  of  his  appointment 
the  cave  temples  of  EUora  and  Carlee,  and  to  from  the  naval  to  the  military  staff,  he  set  out 
travel  in  Ceylon.  Finally  the  expedition  reached  on  Nov.  6  for  Mexico.  Being  desirous  of  reach- 
Macao,  where  it  remained  for  nearly  7  moi^ths.  ing  the  city  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he 
During  this  time  Dr.  Kane,  having  provided  a  went  from  Perote  with  the  guerilla  spy  company 
substitute,  crossed  the  China  sea  to  Lnzon,  of  Dominguez.  On  the  way  he  was  oonoemed 
where,  having  many  friends^  he  was  enabled  to  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  a  Mexican  party, 
make  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  Phil-  performing  many  feats  of  heroism  in  defence  of 
ippines  than  any  foreigner  had  at  that  time  ef-  prisoners  against  his  own  men  after  the  victory, 
fected.  He  traversed  Luzon  from  Manila  to  the  Generals  Gaona  and  Torre^on  were  among  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  accomplished  an  extraordi-  persons  thus  saved.  Dr.  Kane  received  a  lance 
nary  feat  in  descending  the  crater  of  the  great  wound  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  He 
volcano  of  Tael.  "  Only  one  European  hod  at-  was  most  kindly  tended  by  the  family  of  Gaona, 
tempted  this  before,^^  says  the  biographer  of  Dr.  and  having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  hospital 
Kane,  "  and  he  without  success."  Betuming  to  ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  returned 
Whampoa,  he  was  present  at  the  entertainments  home.  In  Jan.  1849,  he  sailed  in  a  store  ship 
and  ceremonies  given  by  the  American  legation  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  and  tiie  Mediterranean, 
and  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  In  visiting  Chinese  retnming  in  October.  In  May,  1860,  he  sailed 
oities  and  their  environs  he  displayed  ^eat  from  New  York  as  sarseon  and  naturalist  to 
courage  and  remarkable  activity.  Fletcher  Web-  the  expedition  nnder  Lient.  De  Haven,  fitted 
Bter,  secretary  of  the  legation,  wrote  of  him  at  out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  GrinneH,  to  search 
Macao :  **  He  had  explored  the  whole  town  itself  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  A  brief  account  of  this 
before  we  of  slower  motions  had  commenced."  expedition,  of  which  Dr.  Kane  published  an  in- 
He  remdned  after  the  legation  had  left  China^  teresting  narrative,  is  g^ven  in  the  article  Abo- 
and  was  engaged  for  6  months  in  successful  tio  Disoovbbt.  His  health  was  restored  during 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Whampoa,  where  he  his  adventures  in  the  polar  snows,  bnt  it  was 
was  attacked  at  the  close  of  1844  by  fever,  very  severely  tried  after  his  return  to  America 
which  so  debilitated  him  that  he  resolved  to  by  extreme  literary  and  intellectoal  exertion, 
return  home.  Setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  The  disappointment  which  had  attended  ^e  re- 
Tisited  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  with  a  travel-  turn  of  the  unsuccessful  English  and  American 
ling  companion,  Mr.  Dent,  returned  fh>m  Singa-  expeditions  had  only  increased  the  public  denre 
pore  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  several  months  in  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Franklin.    More  vigor- 
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ons  efforts  were  to  be  made,  and  Dr.  Kane  was  ceolate,  with  cutting  margins ;  the  molars  are 
desiroQs  of  taking  part  in  them.  When  so  ill  as  broad,  tnbercnlated,  with  nearly  aoadrangnlar 
to  be  incapable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  he  wrote  crowns ;  in  many  of  the  species  the  lower  in- 
to Mr.  Grinnell,  offering  his  services.  Finally,  cisors  may  be  separated  by  means  of  the  loose 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  IJir,  connection  of  the  branches  of  the  Jaw  at  the 
George  Peabody,  $10,000  and  a  vessel  were  chin.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  npper  lip 
secnred.  To  forward  this  expedition,  Dr.  Kane  deft,  the  muffle  entirely  or  nearly  naked,  ears 
contributed  his  own  pay  (abont  $8,000)  and  the  large,  eyelashes  springing  directly  n'om  the  lids ; 
proceeds  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  clavicles  weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the 
1852-'8.  While  thus  employed  he  found  an  large  species ;  fore  limbs  usually  very  small  In 
additional  burden  in  the  task  of  defending  De  proportion  to  the  hind ;  the  hands  naked  he- 
Haven's  priority  of  discovery  of  Grinnell  Land  neath,  with  6  well  developed  fingers,  each  armed 
at  the  head  of  Wellington  channel,  an  honor  with  a  strong  curved  claw ;  the  hind  legs  large 
claimed  by  the  English.  The  expedition  was  at  and  powerful ;  the  foot  long,  4-toed.  the  1st  or 
last  ready  to  sail.  Dr.  Kane  receiving  the  com-  inner  toe  being  absent,  the  2d  and  3d  long,  slen- 
mand,  the  government  furnishing  10  men,  with  der,  and  so  united  by  integument  as  to  resemble 
rations  and  apparatus  from  the  medical  bureau,  a  single  toe  with  a  double  nail ;  nails  distinct  and 
and  the  Smithsonian  institution  and  national  ob-  hollow  beneath ;  4th  hind  toe  much  developed, 
servatory  supplying  valuable  scientific  assistance,  with  a  large  solid  claw,  the  5th  smaller  with  a 
The  Advance  sailMl  from  New  York,  May  80,  strong  claw ;  tail  long,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
1868,  and  the  survivingofficers  and  crew  reached  usually  very  powerful;  the  marsupial  pouch 
home  again  in  Oct.  1856,  having  been  forced  to  well  devclopea  and  opening  forward ;  mammie 
abandon  the  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with  usually  4 ;  stomach  complex,  and  csBcum  long 
sledges  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish  set-  and  simple.  Kangaroos  are  vegetable  feeders, 
tiements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  browsing  like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  ac- 
met  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  relief  under  cording  to  Owen,  occasionally  chew  the  cud; 
Oapt.  Hartstene.  No  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank-  they  vary  in  height  from  that  of  a  man  to  that 
lin^sparty  had  been  found.  The  most  striking  re-  of  a  hare,  but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore 
suit  of  the  voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  open  feet  to  the  ground ;  at  other  times  they  rest 
polar  sea,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Kane  nad  upon  the  tripod  formed  by  the  hind  legs  and 
maintained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  powerful  taiL  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
geographical  society,  Oct.  14,  1852.  The  stoiy  mclining  sligntly  forward.  They  are  the  only 
of  the  sufferings  and  discoveries  of  this  heroic  marsupials  which  are  not  of  nocturnal  habits. — 
band  of  explorers  was  told  by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  Of  the  80  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
^^  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  best  known  is  the  great  kangaroo  {maeroptti 
John  Franklin"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  gigantetu,  Shaw),  discovered  m  1770  on  the 
1866).  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  him  by  coast  of  !Mew  South  Wales  during  Cook's  first 
congress,  by  Uie  legislature  of  New  York,  and  voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  museum 
by  th^  royal  geographical  society  of  London,  measures  6^  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail, 
He  alJ3o  received  the  queen's  medal  given  to  the  latter  being  8^  feet  additional,  the  head  8| 
arctic  explorers  between  the  years  1818  and  inches  to  the  ears,  ears  about  6  inches,  length 
1856,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British  resi-  of  forearm  and  hand  (without  the  claws)  17 
dents  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Kane's  health  inches,  and  of  tarsus  alone  15]^  inches ;  the  fe- 
now  gave  way  again,,  and  soon  after  completing  male  is  about  \  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderately 
his  narrative  he  sailed  for  England,  accompanied  long  and  soft,  of  a  general  gray  brown  above 
by  Morton,  who  had  been  his  attendant  in  the  and  paler  below,  toes  and  end  of  tail  black.  It 
last  voyages.  In  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  prefers  low  grassy  hills  and  plains  and  open 
Finding  himself  sinking,  he  sailed  on  Feb.  17  districts,  where  it  browses  upon  the  herbage 
for  St.  Thomas,  whence  he  went  to  Havana,  and  low  bushes,  retiring  from  the  heat  of  mid- 
being  attacked  during  the  voyage  by  a  paralytic  day  under  the  shelter  of  the  ferns  and  tall 
stroke.  On  Dec.  26  he^reached  Havana,  where  gi'asses.  At  the  least  alarm  it  raises  itself 
he  died  as  he  was  about  to  be  removea  to  the  on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling  it 
ITnited  States.— See  "Life  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,"  to  command  a  very  extensive  view;  exceed- 
by  William  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  ingly  timid,  with  acute  senses  of  smell  and 
1857).  sight,  it  is  diflBcult  to  approach,  but  occasionally 
KANGAROO,  a  marsupial  animal,  whose  falls  a  victim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  the  na- 
numerous  species  constitute  the  family  macro-  tives  who  hunt  it  for  food ;  the  English  colo- 
podiddB,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  neighbor-  nists  pursue  it  so  successfully  with  hound  and 
ing  islands.  The  marsupial  characters  will  be  gun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
given  in  the  article  Mabsupials.  The  dentition  terior.  The  kangaroo  sometimes  turns  upon  his 
u  as  follows:  incisors  |,  canines  none  or  one  oh  canine  enemies,  and  will  either  rip  them  open 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  premolars  |ij,  mo-  with  the  sharp  hind  feet,  or  clasping  one  in  his 
lars  }i  J ;  the  upper  incisors  are  large  and  nroad,  fore  paws  leap  to  some  water  hole  and  drown 
some  of  them  resembling  those  of  man,  often  it ;  the  nnwory  human  hunter  may  meet  a  sim- 
arched,  grooved,  and  dilated  at  the  end ;  the  ila^  *  x  Q^e  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  pecu- 
Sower  incisors  are  horizontal,  compressed,  Ian-  li|^  **    trfllian  weapon,  the  boomerang,  which 
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maj  be  made  to  full  in  advanoe  of  or  behind  the  solid  nails  ooropreeeed  and  broadest  above ;  Uiey 

thrower,  is  to  destroy  the  timid  and  wary  kan-  feed  on  roots  which  they  dig  up  with  their  foie 

garoo.    Though  nearly  as  awkward  as  a  bat  paws. — ^Fossil  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  tbe 

when  browsing,  it  is  a  most  fleet  and  graceful  limestone  caverns  and  alluvial  deposits  of  Ans- 

animal  when  making  its   enormous  bounds,  tralia,  of  which  the  M,  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Goliah 

sometimes  clearing  a  rod  at  a  leap.    The  fore  (ail  of  Owen)  were  at  least  \  larger  than  any 

feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in  the  various  living  species.     The  fossil  genera  diprotod4fn 

ofBices  connected  with  the  care  of  the  young,  and  nototherium  of  Owen,  the  former  superior 

Kangaroos  are  not  senerally  ^egarious.    The  and  the  latter  equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk, 

skin  is  valuable  for  leather,  wnich  is  esteemed  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Australian. 

for  shoes  and  gloves;  the  fashionable  gentry  Oondamine  river,  are  considered  by  him  to  havo 

of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  will  not  wear  any  boots  been  marsupials  coming  near  the  kangaroos  and 

and  shoes  not  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Tasma-  tlie  wombats. 

nia  brush  kangaroo ;  the  flesh  is  also  considered  KANKAKEE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  111.,  bounded  £. 

a  delicacy,    rrof.  Owen  has  ascertained  that  by  Ind.  and  drained  by  Kankakee  and  Iroquois 

the  gestation  in  the  M,  gigantetu  is  29  days;  rivers;  area  about  590  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 

the  young  when  first  bom  resemble,  according  10,110.    It  has  a  level  surface,  and  consists 

to  observations  made  at  the  London  zoological  chiefly  of  prairie  with  some  swamps.    Coal  and 

gardens  by  him,  earth  worms  in  color  and  semi-  limestone  are  found.    The  Chicago  branch  of 

transparency,  the  body  being  bent  upon  itself  the  Illinois  central  railroad  passes  through  Kan- 

the  short  tail  tucked  in  between  the  nind  lees,  kakee  City,  the  capital.    The  county  was  foim- 

and  these  last  i  shorter  than  the  fore  legs ;  the  ed  from  Will  and  Iroquois  in  1851. 

whole  length,  when   stretched  out,  was  1}  KANO,  the  largest  and  most  important  proY- 

inches.  As  soon  as  born,  the  yoxma  are  placed  in  ince  of  Houssa  in  central  Africa,  occupying  the 

the  mother^s  pouch,  which  is  held  open  by  her  N.  portion  of  that  country.    It  comprises  a  fer- 

fore  paws  whue  they  are  taken  up  by  her  mouth,  tile  district  of  oonsiderable  extent,  producing 

There  is  no  vascular  connection  between  the  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  abundant  crops  of 

young  kangaroo  and  the  nipple ;  when  separat-  the  chief  cereals,  beside  sorghum,  sweet  pota- 

ed  by  fwce,  the  milky  secretion  is  seen  oozing  toes,  yams,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegeta- 

out ;  the  young  seem  unable  to  regain  the  nipple,  bles  and  fruits.    The  manufacture  of  dyed  cot- 

which  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the  moutn  by  ton  cloths  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  prin- 

the  mother;  the  teat  has  a  circular  enlargement  cipal  city  is  Kano,  beside  which  there  are 

at  the  tip,  which  makes  it  easy  to  be  retained,  upward  of  80  walled  towns  and  numerous  vil- 

Though  the  young  can  firmly  grasp  the  nipple  lages.  The  population  probably  exceeds  600,000, 

by  the  lips,  it  cannot  draw  the  milk  without  of  whom  200,000  are  slaves.    The  governor  is 

the  aid  of  the  mother,  which  by  the  action  of  able  to  raise  an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  20,000 

a  muscle  in  the  mammary  gland  can  inject  this  foot ;  and  he  levies  an  annual  tribute  of  100,- 

fluid  into  the  mouth  of  the  suckling ;  lest  the  000,000  cowries,  beside  presents  from  mer- 

act  of  iigection,  when  not  coinciding  with  that  chants. — The  city  of  Kaso,  the  capital  of  the 

of  suction,  should  endanger  the  life  of  the  foetus  province,  and  the  most  important  centre  d 

from  suffocation,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  manufactures  and  conmierce  in  Houssa.  is  sita- 

are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  ated  on  a  fertile  plain  in  lat  12"^  0'  19    N.  and 

is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  as  long.  8"*  80'  £. ;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 

in  whales,  into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  that  the  of  whom  are  slaves.    In  busy  times  the  influx 

stream  of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the  of  foreigners  and  merchants  swells  the  popula- 

gullet  without  the  possibility  of  entering  the  tion  to  upward  of  60,000.    The  city  is  surround- 

windpipe-— a  most  striking  example  of  creative  ed  by  a  well  buHt  clay  wall  80  feet  high,  having 

design  for  the  protection  of  this  embryonic  14  gates  defended  by  guard  houses,  and  making 

creature. — ^The  sub-genus  lagorehestes  (Gould)  a  circuit  of  more  than  15  miles ;  but  not  more 

includes  a  few  smaU  kangaroos  with  the  muffle  than  a  third  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walb 

clothed  with  velvet-like  hairs ;  halmatwnu  (F.  is  occupied  by  houses,  ^e  remiunder  being  ap- 

Ouv.)  comprises  those  in  which  the  muffle  is  propriated  to  gardens   and  cultivated  fields, 

naked  in  front ;  hsteropui  (Jourdan)  contains  whence,  in  case  of  a  protracted  siege,  the  in- 

the  rock  kan^^aroos,  with  compact  body,  hind  habitants  may  derive  a  sufficient  supply  of  com 

feet  comparatively  short  and  roush  beneath,  for  sustenance.    The  principal  article  of  com- 

hairy  tail,  and  mi&ed  muffle.    In  the  tree  kan-  merce  is  the  cotton  cloth  woven  and  dyed  here 

garoos  {iendrolaguB,  Mtlller)  the  fore  legs  are  of  various  colors,  and  which  is  exported  to 

almost  as  long  and  strong  as  the  hind  legs,  with  many  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa, 

pointed  daws,  and  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  The  fine  cotton  fabrics  in  such  extensive  dsr 

?rlindrical ;  they  ascend  trees  with  facility,  mand  in  Timbuctoo,  and  which  have  been  sup- 
be  rat  kangaroos  constitute  the  genus  hypn-  posed  to  be  produced  there,  are  in  fact  derived 
prymntu  (lUiger),  called  also  potoroos ;  they  chiefly  from  Kano.  Dr.  Borth  estimates  the 
are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  upper  ca-  value  of  this  export  at  800,000,000  cowries, 
nines,  compact  body  less  elongated  anteriorly,  Amonff  other  articles  of  export  are  hides,  dyed 
and  with  tne  toes  of  the  fore  feet  unevenly  de-  sheepskins,  the  kola  nut,  ivory,  sandals,  &o. 
Teloped,  the  8  central  ones  the  longest,  wil^  The  dave  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  nor 
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tive  commeroe,  and  about  6,000  alaTea  are  an*  span  extend  some  80  or  100  m.  £.  of  the  Utdi 

nnallj  exported,  beside  manjr  sold  for  domestic  frontier,  and  by  eminences  called  *^  buttea,** 

use.    The  principal  European  goods  imported  varying  in  widtli  from  100  feet  upward,  with 

are  printed  muslins  and  calicoes  from  Hanche»-  flat  tops  and  nearly  perpendicular  ndes,  appar- 

ter,  silks,  needles,  razors,  sword  blades,  and  ya-  ently  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surround* 

rious  other  kinds  of  hardware.    This  trade  has  ing  land.    The  principal  elevation  of  tiie  Rocky 

recently  met  with  a  vigorous  rival  in  the  fhape  mountains  in  Kansas  is  Pikers  peak.     The  gen- 

of  American  productions  brought  to  the  west-  end  aspect  of  the  three  regions  which  we  have 

ern  coast  and  exchanged  for  slaves.  mentioned  varies  greatly.    The  eastern  presents 

KANSAS,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  a  succession  of  rich  prairies,  grass-coveTCd  hiUs, 

lying  between  lat  87^  and  40**  N.  and  long.  94^  and  fertile  valleys,  with  an  abundance  of  timber 

iff  and  106^  60'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  terri-  on  the  streams ;  the  middle  is  thinly  wooded, 

tory  of  Nebraska,  £•  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  S.  and  partly  occupied  by  a  vast  desert  extending 

by  the  Indian  territory  and  New  Mexico,  and  W.  into  New  Mexico ;  and  the  western  has  every 

by  New  Mexico  and  Utah*    With  the  exception  requisite  for  a  fine  grazing  country,  with  many 

of  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  territory,,  where  the  tracts  of  forest    The  prevailing  rock  Is  lime- 

boundary  line  follows  the  irregular  course  of  the  stone,  which  crops  out  from  the  surface,  or  lies 

Missouri  river,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  form  of  bowl* 

as  far  W.  as  l(mg.  108*^ ;  the  boundary  then  fol-  ders.    Sandstone  is  also  abundant  in  certain  lo- 

lows  this  meridian  N.  to  lat.  Sd"*,  and  runs  W.  oalities.    The  soil,  particularly  in  the  E.,  is  rich 

along  that  parallel  to  long.  IW  60',  thence  N.  and  deep,  consisting  generally  of  a  black  loam, 

to  about  lat  89**  20',  £.  to  long.  106^  40',  and  sometimes  mixed  with  sand.    In  the  river  bot- 

flnally  N.  again  until  it  meets  the  Nebraska  toms  it  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  decompo- 

frontaer.    Length,  £.  and  W»  660  m. ;  breadth,  eition  of  the  limestone  which  forms  the  base  oi 

£.  of  long.  108%  208  m. ;  W.  of  that  line,  139  many  of  the  bluffs  and  the  beds  of  rivers  con- 

m. ;  area,  114,798  sq.  m.,  or  78,000,000  acres,  stantly  adds  to  its  productiveness.    The  climate 

about  i  of  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.    The  is  mild  and  agreeable.   The  winters  are  shorty 

territory  is  divided  into  87  counties,  viz. :  Alien,  and  snow  seldom  falls  in  large  quantities.    The 

Anderson,  Atchison,  Bourbon,  BuUer,  Breckin-  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  are 

ridge,  Brown,  Chase,  Clay,  Coffey,  Bavis,  Doni-  marked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 

phan,  Dom,  I>ouglas,  IVanklin,  Qreenwood,Hun-  fierce  winds.    The  rainy  season  is  from  May  10 

ter,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  to  June  10 ;  there  is  very  little  rain  in  midsum- 

Linn,  Lykins,  Madison,  Marshall,  MoOee,  Morris,  roer  or  autumn,  and  the  annual  fall  is  less  than 

Nemidia,  Osage,  Potawatamie,  Riley,  Shawnee,  80  inches.    The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 

Wabonse,  Washington,  Wilson,  Woodson,  and  to  116^  F.  in  summer,  but  the  air  is  tempered 

Wyandot     The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  by  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  almost  always 

Atchison,  Doniphiftn,  Elwood,  Lawrence,  Leav-  cool.     The  territory  is  considered  extremely 

enworth,  Lecompton  (the  capital),  Manhattan,  healthy.     The  most  important  mineral  pro- 

Osawatamie,  Tecumseh,  and  Topeka.    The  pop-  ducts  of  Kansas  are  cool  (the  Missouri  fields 

Illation  of  81  counties,  according  to  the  returns  extending  into  this  territory),  gypsum,  granite, 

made  1>y  assessors  in  1869,  was  69,960 ;  but  the  quartz,  porphyry,  feldspar,  and  gold.    The  last 

actual  population  of  the  territory  is  believed  not  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Piks^s  Pxak.    The 

to  fall  short  of  120,000.    The  principal  rivers  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog,  squir- 

are  the  Kansas,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains  rel,  horned  frog,  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild  tur- 

in  2  branches  called  Republican  and  Smoky  key,  wild  goose,  and  many  varieties  of  small 

Hill  forks,  which  unite  at  Fort  Riley,  and  join-  birds  are  found.    The  timber  trees  are  elm,  yel- 

ing  the  Hiasouri  near  Kansas  City  after  a  near-  low  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cottonwood, 

ly  due  £•  course  of  120  m.  from  Fort  Riley,  to  sycamore,  basswood,  &c. ;  they  are  mostly  con- 

which  point  it  is  navigable;  the  Osage,  the  fined  to  the  intervals  of  the  larger  streams, 

Neosho,  and  the  Verdigris,  which  drain  the  their  growth  elsewhere  being  chedi^ed  by  fires 

eastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  run  generally  which  often  sweep  over  the  prairies.    Although 

£.  or  S.  £. ;  the  Arkansas,  rising  among  the  abundant,  few  kinds  except  the  oak  and  black 

Rocky  mountains  in  the  W.,  and,  after  coursing  walnut  are  suitable  for  cutting  into  planks^ 

£.  through  about  \  of  Kansas,  turning  S.  £.  into  and  building  material  at  present  is  transported 

the  Indian  territory;  the  Red  fork  of  Arkan-  from  New  York  and  other  distant  places.    The 

sas  river,  which  waters  the  S.  part ;  and  a  num-  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  all  the  cereal 

ber  of  small  tributaries  of  Platte  river  in  the  N.  orops,  hemp,  sorghum,  and  the  fruits  and  gar- 

W.    The  streams  generally  have  broad  shallow  den  vegetables  common  in  the  eastern  statea. 

diannels,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Kansas  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  S.  Kansas.    Be- 

are  not  available  for  navigation*    The  surface  aide  the  white  settlers,  the  territory  has  a  con- 

of  eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  undulating,  with  siderable  population  of  wild   and  partly  or 

here  and  there  an  elevation  of  considerable  wholly  domesticated   Indians.     The   interior 

height    The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  Camanchea^ 

is  N.  and  S.    The  middle  portion  of  the  terri-  Kiowas,  Oheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  other  wan- 

tory  is  more  level,  and  the  western  is  much  dering  tribes.    lo  ^^^  ^^^  territory  contain- 

braen,  both  by  the  Rocky  monntainsi  whose  ed  the  foUowio^  Indian  reservations  :   New 
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York  ladians,  1,656,860  acres;  Potawataraies,  daveiy  into Kftnaas.  AlmoQH.Reed0rof  Peon- 
756,000;  Kansas,  256,000;  Dela wares,  256,000;  ayWania  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Kan- 
Ottoes   and  Missoaris,    160,000  ;  Kickapoos,  aaa,  and  arrived  in  the  territory  Oct.  6.    An 
128,000;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  82,000;  WjandotSi  ejection  for  a  territorial  delegate  to  congreaa  was 
24,960.     For  protection  against  hostile  tribes  held  Nor.  29.    Tlie  polls  were  taken  possession 
the  U.  S.  government  has  military  post?  at  Forts  of  by  armed  bands  from  Missouri,  and  oat  of 
Leavenworth  and  Riley.    The  country  is  as  yet  2,871  votes  cast  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
almost  without  works  of  internal  improvement,  by  a  congressional  investigating  committee  that 
The  roads  are  bad,  and  there  are  few  ferries  1,729  were  illegal.  On  March  80, 1855,  another 
or  bridges. — ^Kansas  was  annexed  to  the  United  election  for  members  of  the  territorial  le^atnre 
States  in  1803  as  part  of  the  territory  bought  was  held,  and  the  polls  were  again  taken  peases- 
from  France  under  the  general  designation  of  sion  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  from  Ifia- 
Louisiana.    By  the  Missouri  compromise  bill  of  souri,  who,  after  electing  pro-alavery  delegates 
1820  it  was  provided  '^that  in  all  the  territory  from  every  district,  returned  to  their  own  homes 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  in  the  a^'acent  state.    From  the  investigatioa 
name  of  Louisiana  which  lies  K.  of  lat.  SQ^  80'  by  the  congressional  committee  it  appeared 
N.,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  is  in-  that  out  of  6,218  votes  cast*  at  this  election^ 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  the  state  (Missouri)  only  1,810  were  legal,  of  which  791  were  given 
contemplated  by  this  act.,  slavery  and  invol-  for  the  free  state  or  anti^slavery  candidates, 
untary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish-  From  6  of  the  districts,  evidence  of  the  illegal 
ment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  nature  of  the  proceedii^  having  been  laid  be- 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  fore  Gov.  Beeder,  he  set  aside  the  returns  and 
for  ever  prohibited."    By  an  act  of  congress  ordered  new  elections  in  those  districts,  which 
passed  in  May,  1854,  the  territories  of  Kan-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  free  state  delegates,  ex- 
sas  and  Nebraska  were  organized,  and  in  sec-  cept  at  Leavenworth,  where  the  polls  were  again 
tion  14  of  this  act  it  was  declared  that  the  con-  seized  by  Missonrians.    Gov.  Reeder  soon  af- 
stitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ter  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the  fed- 
should  be  in  force  in  these  territories  except  eral  authoritaes,  and  after  his  return  his  remo- 
the  Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820,  "  which  val  from  the  office  of  ffovernor  was  announced, 
...  .is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void."  July  26,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  irregular  wo- 
About  a  month  previously  the  legislature  of  ceedings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands.    The 
Massachusetts  had  incorporated  the  Massachu-  territorial  legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July 
setts  emigrant  aid  company,  for  the  purpose  8,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  80.    One  of 
of  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  new  their  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  free  state  men 
territories,  by  giving  them    useful   informa-  chosen  at  the  second  elections  ordered  by. Got. 
tion,  procuring  them  cheap  passage  over  rail-  Reeder,  and  to  give  their  seats  to  the  pro-davery 
roads,  and  by  establishing  mills  and  other  con-  men  originally  returned.    They  also  passed  an 
veniences  at  central  points  in  the  new  settle-  act  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  assist  slaves 
ments.    In  July  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  escaping  either  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it; 
granted  a  charter  to  a  similar  company.     A  and  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at 
large  emigration  into  Kansas  from  the  N.  W.  hard  labor  from  2  to  5  years,  to  conceal  or  ud 
states  had  already  taken  place,  and  emigrants  escaping  slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  puUi- 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  free  states  cations,  or  to  deny  tlie  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
and  a  few  from  the  slave  states  now  availed  the  territory ;  sUbo  an  act  requiring  all  voters  to 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  cheap  trans-  swear  to  sustain  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and 
portation  offered  by  these  companies  to  settle  they  also  adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Mis- 
m  Kansas.     A  party  of  80  men  led  by  Mr.  souri.    Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio  was  appointed 
Branscomb  founded  the  town  of  Lawrence,  and  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Reeder,  and  assumed 
were  soon  after  joined  by  60  or  70  more  led  office  Sept.  1.    A  few  days  later  a  convention 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kobinson  and  Gen.  Pomeroy.  of  the  free  state  party  was  held  at  Big  Springs, 
Settlers  from  Missouri  were  at  the  same  time  and,  after  protesting  against  the  acts  of  the 
passing  into  Kansas,  in  many  coses  taking  their  legislature,  nominate  ex-Governor  Reeder  as 
slaves  with  them.    On  July  29,  1854,  a  public  delegate  to  congress,  and  appointed  OcL  9  as 
meeting,  called  by  the  *^  Platte  County  Defen-  the  time  for  holding  the  election,  when  Gov. 
sive  Aesociation,'^  was  held  at  Weston,  Mo.,  and  Reeder  received  about  2,400  votes.     At  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  as-  same  time  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  constita- 
sociation  would  hold  itself  in  readiness,  when-  tional  convention,  which  assembled  at  Topcka 
ever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  Kan-  Oct.  23,  and  sat  till  Nov.  11,  when  thev  pnn 
sas,  ^'  to  assist  in  removing  any  and  ail  emigrants  mulgated  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansss 
who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  northern  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.    The  contest 
emigrant  aid  societies.^'    These  resolutions  were  between  the  free  state  and  pro-slavery  parties 
published,  signed  by  G.  Galloway,  president,  now  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  sev- 
and  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  secretary.    On  Aug.  12  eral  men  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  the  peo* 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Weston,  at  which  pie  of  Lawrence  began  to  arm  for  self-defence, 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  were  The  governor  called  out  the  militia.    A  large 
adopted,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  num&r  of  Missourians  enrolled  themselves  as 
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Erumb  militia,  and  Lawrence  for  some  days  The  invaders  immediatelj  entered  the  town, 
waa  in  a  state  of  siege;  bat  the  difficulty  was  blew  np  and  burned  the  hotel,  bamed  Mr.  Bob- 
temporarily  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  the  inson's  hoose,  destroyed  two  printing  presses, 
Missonrians  retired  to  their  own  state.  On  Deo.  and  plundered  several  stores  and  houses.  A 
16  the  people  voted  upon  the  question  of  accept-  state  of  civil  war  now  spread  through  the  ter- 
ing  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  it  was  accepted  ritory,  the  firee  state  party  being  furnished  with 
with  only  45  votes  against  it,  exclusive  of  Leav-  contributions  of  arms  and  money  from  non- 
enworth,  where  the  polling  was  prevented  by  slaveholding  states.  On  May  26  a  fight  occnr- 
an  inroad  from  Missouri.  On  Jan.  15, 1856,  an  red  at  Potawatamie,  in  which  8  men  were  kill- 
election  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a  Iqgis*  ed,  snd  on  June  2  another  at  Palmyra  or  Black 
latmre  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  Jack,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Capt.  Pate 
Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  governor.  The  of  South  Carolina  and  80  of  his  men.  Similar 
legislature  met  at  Topeka,  March  4,  and,  after  affiiira,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  life, 
organizing  and  inaugurating  the  governor  and  continued  to  occur  for  8  or  4  months.  Parties 
other  officers,  adjourned  to  July  4.  Early  in  of  emigrants  from  the  free  states  on  their  way 
April  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from  through  Missouri  were  in  many  coses  stopped 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  southern  states,  and  turned  back.  The  free  state  legislature  met 
led  by  Minor  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On  at  the  appointed  time  (July  4)  at  Topeka,  and 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  a  special  committee  was  forcioly  diroersed  by  U.  S.  troops  under 
of  the  U.  8.  house  of  representatives,  appointed  Ool.  Sumner.  On  Aug.  14  the  free  state  men 
about  a  month  before,  and  charged  to  investi-  assailed  and  took  a  fortif  ed  post  near  Lecomp- 
gate  the  troubles  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  ar-  ton,  occupied  by  Ool.  Titus  with  a  party  of  pro* 
rived  at  Lawrence.  The  result  of  their  inves-  davery  men,  and  captured  Titus  and  20  other 
tigations  was  a  report  by  the  m^ority  of  the  prisoners.  On  Aug.  17  a  treaty  was  agreed  to 
committee,  Messrs.  Howard  of  Michigan  and  between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the  free  state  men, 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  which  they  said :  "  Every  by  which  Shannon  restored  the  cannon  token 
election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual  at  Lawrence,  and  received  in  exchange  Titus 
settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri;  and  as  a  and  the  other  prisoners.  A  few  days  later 
consequence,  every  officer  in  the  territory  from  Shannon  received  notice  of  his  removal  from 
oonstable  to  legislators,  except  those  appointed  office,  John  W.  Geary  of  Pennsylvania  being 
by  the  president,  owe  their  positions  to  non-res-  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Woodson,  the  secre- 
ident  voters.  None  have  been  elected  by  the  tary  of  the  territory,  and  acting  governor  be- 
tettlers,  and  your  committee  have  been  unable  fore  Geary's  arrival,  on  Aug.  25  issued  a  pro- 
to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  how-  domotion  declaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
ever  nnimportant,  has  been  exercised  by  the  state  of  rebellion.  He  collected  a  considerable 
people  of  the  territory."  Mr.  Oliver  of  Mis-  armed  force  at  Lecompton,  while  another  body, 
souri,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  amounting  to  1,150  men,  assembled  under  the 
made  a  minority  report,  in  which  ho  said:  *^It  lion.  David  Atchison,  late  U.  S.  senator  from 
mnst  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  report  Missouri,  at  a  point  called  Santa  F^.  On  Aug. 
of  the  majority  was  not  only  ex  parte  and  one-  29  a  detachment  from  Atchison ^s  army  attacked 
nded,  but  highly  partisan  in  its  character  from  Osawotomie,  which  was  defended  by  about  50 
beginning  to  end.  This  appears  all  through  the  men,  who  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were 
paper,  in  the  manner  of  their  statement  of  all  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2  killed,  5  wounded, 
things  referred  to  by  them  os  facts,  many  of  and  7  prisoners.  Five  of  the  assailants  were 
which  statements  of  facts  thus  made  rest  upon  killed,  and  thirty  buildings  were  burned.  The 
no  evidence  whatever  collected  by  the  commit-  next  day  a  body  of  free  state  men  marched 
tee.  ....  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  vio-  from  Lawrence  to  attack  Atchison ^s  army.  On 
lenoe  was  resorted  to,  or  force  employed,  by  their  approach  the  latter  retired  and  with- 
which  men  were  prevented  from  voting,  at  a  drew  his  forces  into  Missouri.  On  Sept.  1 
single  election  precinct  in  the  territory,  or  that  tlie  annual  municipal  election  took  place  at 
there  was  any  greater  disturbance  at  any  election  Leavenworth.  A  party,  chiefly  from  Missouri, 
precinct  than  frequently  occurs  in  all  our  state  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  free  state 
elections  in  exciting  times.''  On  May  5  the  men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced  about  150 
grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  found  indictments  to  embark  for  St.  Louis.  On  Sept.  8  Gov.  Geary 
against  Reeder,  Robinson,  Lane,  and  other  free  arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Robinson  and  the 
state  leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  ground  other  prisoners  held  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
of  their  participation  in  the  organization  of  a  released  on  bail.  The  governor  on  assuming 
state  govemmentunderthe  Topeka  constitution,  office  issued  a  proclamation  colling  upon  all 
Boeder  and  Lane  escaped  from  the  territory,  bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband.  He  also  prom- 
but  Robinson  wos  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  ised  protection  to  the  free  state  men,  who  ac- 
for  4  months.  The  H.  S.  marshal  took  BtdTord's  cordlngly  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Missouri 
men  into  pay,  and  armed  tliem  with  government  men  ^AwAver  immediately  assembled  to  the 
«„-w*-     T s^  v,^.^-:.  v_  .  ^      ?  nowcY^M    ,    -^'^'-'^  forming  8  regiments 

marched  to  attack 
a  member  of  the 

lti7%oe,  O^^^L^c     ^o^-  ^"^^  ^^^^  *  ^^^ 
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of  XT.  S.  soldien  interpoeed  between  tliom  and  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  reBuU  bj 
Lawrence,  and  finally  prevailed  npon  them  to  means  of  a  ialse  return  from  Oxford,  Johnson 
retire.  Daring  tbeir  retreat  a  free  state  man  co.,  a  place  containing  11  houses.  It  was  al« 
named  Baffam  was  shot  down  bj  a  man  named  leged  that  at  this  place  1,624  persons  had  voted, 
Hajnes  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  a  corresponding  roll  of  names  was  sent  in, 
who  sabseqnentlj  caused  the  arrest  of  Haynes  which  on  examination  proved  to  have  been 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  U.  S.  district  Judge  copied  in  alphabetical  order  from  a  Cincinnati 
Lecompte,  who  was  noted  as  an  active  parti-  directory.  This  return,  which,  if  accepted, 
san,  liberated  Haynes  on  bail,  and  afterward  would  have  changed  the  party  character  of  the 
on  habeas  carpus.  Thereupon  Gov.  Geary  for-  l^islature  by  tnuisferring  from  the  free  stato 
warded  a  representation  to  Washington  demand*  to  the  pro-slavery  side  6  representatives  and  3 
ing  the  judge's  removal,  and  about  the  middle  oouncilmen,  was  rejected  by  Gov.  Walker  as  a 
of  December  James  0.  Harrison  of  Kentucky  manifest  fiilsification.  Soon  alter  the  territo* 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Gov.  Geary  now  rial  election  the  constitutional  convention  met 
reported  to  the  president  that  peace  and  order  at  Lecompton  and  adopted  a  constitution,  4 
were  completely  reestablished  in  Kansas.  On  sections  of  which  related  to  slavery,  declaring 
Jan.  6,  1857,  the  leg^latnre  elected  under  the  the  right  of  owners  to  their  slaves  to  be  invio- 
Topeka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ-  lable,  and  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  paas- 
ized  next  day.  The  H.  S.  marshal  immedi-  ing  acts  of  emancipation.  This  provision  alone 
ately  arrested  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  an  eleo- 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  tion  to  be  held  on  Dec.  21.  The  ballots  cast  were 
leading  members,  whom  he  carried  prisoners  to  to  be  endorsed  :  **  Constitution  with  slavery^ 
Tecumseh  on  the  charge  of  ^*  having  taken  upon  or  "  Constitution  with  no  slavery,''  thus  securing 
themselves  the  office  and  pubhc  trust  of  legis-  in  any  event  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
lators  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  without  lawful  several  clauses  of  which,  beside  those  thus  sub- 
deputation  or  appointment."  The  houses,  being  mitted,  were  highly  objectionable  to  a  minority 
left  without  a  auorum,  met  the  next  day  and  of  the  people.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
adjourned  till  June.  Shortly  afterward  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  constitution  preventing 
territorial  legislature,  composed  entirely  of  pro-  any  amendment  of  that  instrument  previous  to 
slavery  men,  chosen  at  an  election  in  which  the  1864.  The  promulgation  of  this  constitntion 
free  state  men  had  declined  to  participate  on  caused  great  excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov. Walker 
the  ground  of  its  illegality,  met  at  Lecompton,  condemned  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  pro- 
and  among  other  acts  passed  one  providing  for  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  remonstrate 
the  election  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  state  against  its  adoption  by  congress ;  but  before 
Iconstitntion  for  Kansas.  Meanwhile  the  house  his  arrival  there  the  act  had  received  the  ap- 
of  representotives  at  Washington  had  passed  a  proval  of  the  president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after 
bill  declaring  void  all  tlie  enactments  of  the  ter-  his  arrival  in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W. 
ritorial  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Denver  of  California  became  governor.  At  the 
'^  cruel  and  oppressive,"  and  that  ^^  the  said  election  of  Dec.  21  for  the  adoption  or  r^ection 
legislature  was  not  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  0,- 
of  Kansas,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  non*  148,  more  than  half  of  which  was  from  counties 
residents."  This  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  number 
senate,  and  that  body  refused  to  confirm  the  of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed  1,000. 
appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of  Lecompte,  Against  die  slavery  clause  there  were  669  votes, 
who  thus  remained  chief  justice  of  Kansas,  the  free  state  men  generally  abstaining  from 
never  having  been  actually  dismissed.  Upon  voting.  The  constitution  being  thus  nominally 
this  Gov.  Geary  resigned  his  office  and  quitted  adopted,  an  election  for  officers  under  it  was  to 
the  territory.  Itobert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  be  held  on  Jan.  4.  The  territorial  legislature 
was  appointed  his  successor,  with  Frederic  P.  at  a  special  session  passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Stanton  of  Tennessee  for  secretory.  The  elec-  Lecompton  constitution  to  the  direct  vote  ci  the 
tion  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  oonven-  people  on  the  same  day  with  the  Lecompton  state 
tion  was  held  on  June  16.  The  free  stote  men  election,  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  10,226 
generally  took  no  part  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  votes  against  it.  Congress  after  long  discus^on 
the  legislature  which  ordered  it  had  no  legfd  referred  the  matter  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at 
authority,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote  an  election  on  Aug.  8, 1868,  when  the  Lecomp- 
they  would  be  defhiuded  and  overborne  by  in-  ton  constitution  was  again  r^ected  by  10,000 
truders  from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were  menority.  Meantime,  the  territorial  legislature 
cast,  while  the  legal  voters  in  the  territory  by  a  had  called  another  convention  to  meet  m  April 
recent  census  numbered  about  10,000.  At  the  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was  submit- 
territorial  election  held  a  few  months  later,  the  ted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  a  large  migor- 
free  state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov,  Widker  of  ity,  though  by  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  after 
protection  from  intruders,  went  to  the  polls  and  the  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  by 
cast  about  7,600  votes,  to  8,700  votes  thrown  by  the  people,  Gov.  Denver  resigned,  and  Samud 
the  opposite  party,  electing  Marcus  J.  Parrott  Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
delate  to  congress,  together  with  9  of  the  17  The  territorial  legislature  met  in  Jan.  1869,  and 
oouncilmen  and  27  of  the  89  representatives,  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the  q^ea- 
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tion  of  calling  still  another  oonstitational  eon-  aaoendency  in   phUoeophteal   and   theolo^cal 

Tention.    The  election  was  held  March  21,  and  schools.    iBnt  as  yet  he  showed  no  metaphysical 

the  result  was  a  minority  of  8,881  in  favor  of  talent,  though  he  was  an  indomitable  worker, 

holding  a  convention.    An  election  was  accord-  His  character  was  influenced  by  the  rigid  mo- 

ingly  held  for  delegates,  and  the  convention  thus  rolity  and  independence  ojf  his  fatW,  and  the 

chosen  met  at  Wyandot  July  5,  and  adjourned  piety  of  his  mother.    In  1T40  he  entered  the 

July  27,  after  adopting  a  constitution  prohibit-  university  8s.a  student  of  theology ;  but  his  first 

ing  slavery.    This  constitution  was  submitted  attempts  at  preaching  met  with  such  poor  suo- 

to  the  popular  vote  Oct.  4,  and  was  ratified  by  cess,  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  destined 

about  4,000  migority.    The  first  state  election  for  a  different  career,  and  applied  himself  with 

was  held  under  it  Dec.  6,  and  resulted  in  the  earnestness  to  mathematics  and  the  physical 

choice  of  Charles  Robinson  for  governor.    Oon-  sciences.    His  first  essay,  written  in  1747,  at 

gress  has  not  yet  accepted  this  constitution  the  age  of  22,  was  on  *^  The  True  Measure  of 

(April,  1860).  Living  Forces,'^  and  contained  an  acute  criticism 

KANSAS  CITY,  a  dty  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  of  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes^ 

on  the  Kansas  frontier,  situated  on  the  right  or  with  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 

^.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  f  of  a  mile  below  man  and  French  schools,  by  distinguishing  be- 

the  mouth  of  Kansas  river,  and  14  m.  W.  from  tween  dead  and  living  powers.    His  father  died 

Independence ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  600 ;  in  1859,  in  1746 ;  he  had  lost  his  molher  11  years  before; 

about  8,000.    It  is  to  be  the  W.  terminus  of  a  and,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  hia 

railroad  from  St.  Louis,  which  is  now  (Jan.  unde,  who  had  dready  aided  him,  he  was  com* 

1860)  in  running  order  43  m.  W.  from  Jefferson  pelled  from  that  time  until  1755  to  beoome  a  tn- 

Clty,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  tor  in  private  families.    In  the  last  of  these,  that 

is  built  on  high  ground  and  well  laid  out,  with  of  Herr  von  Kaiserling  of  Kdnigsberg,  his  great 

wide  streets  and  houses  chiefly  of  brick.    It  is  talents  and  acquisitions  were  recc^ized,  espe- 

an  important  station  on  the  emigrant  route  to  cially  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  here  he  was 

the  far  West  ma  Kansas  river,  and  the  channel  introduced  into  cultivated  society,  wearing  off 

of  an  active  trade.    In  1859  the  city  had  2  the  bashfulness  and  reserve  of  a  poor  students 

daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  7  churches  (1  At  length,  in  1755,  he  was  able  to  enter  upon 

Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Presbyte-  the  career  of  academic  instructor,  for  which  he 

nan,  1  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Oatholic),  2  had  been  preparing  himself  by  assiduous  study 

branch  banks,  an  insurance  company,  several  and  mnltitarious  reiading.    His  inaugural  disser- 

benevolent  societies,  a  number  of  schools,  in-  tationa,  as  maguter  Ugens^  vrere Deigns,  and  on 

eluding  a  German  free  school,  a  high  school,  the  ^*  First  Principles  of  Metaphysicd  Science.^^ 

and  2  female  seminaries,  an  iron  foundery,  a  In  the  same  year  he  publislied  anonymously  a 

sawmill,  a  flour  mill,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  dedicated 

and  7  brick  yards.    It  has  also  manufactures  of  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  written  in  a  clear  and 

agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  a  animated  style.  Here  he  prophesied  the  discov- 

large  pork  packing  establishment,  and  several  ery  of  new  planets,  and  that  the  nebulie  would 

timber  yards.  be  resolved  into  stars,  beside  advocating  the  po- 

KANT,  Immanijbl,  a  German  metaphysician,  sition  that  a  mechanical  construction  of  nature 

bom  in  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  April  22,  1724,  wasnotadversetotbebehef  inaGrod.   Lambert 

died  there,  Feb.  12,  1804.    He  was  of  Scotch  in  1761  advanced  similar  views,  which  led  (1765 

descent ;   his  grandfather  probably  emigrated  -70)  to  a  correspondence  between  them.    From 

£rom  Scotland  near  the  dose  of  the  17th  cen-  the  first  he  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  several  of 

tury,  and  settled  at  Tilsit.    His  father,  John  his  courses  were  always  attended  by  many  of 

George  Cant,  came  to  Kdnigsberg  in  early  life,  the  citizens  of  the  active  and  thriving  city  of 

and  followed  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  His  mother,  Kdnigsberg,  which  had  a  hi^  commerciid  and 

Anna  Regina  Renter,  of  German  stock,  was  a  political,  as  well  as  literary  rank.    His  course 

woman  of  a  refined  and  elevated  character,  and  on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 

of  deep  religious  feeling.    The  philosopher  was  continued  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 

the  4th  of  &6ir  11  children.    He  tells  us  that  receiving  fresh  additions  at  each   repetition, 

when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a  truant :  yet  he  Kant  himself  never  went  beyond  his  native 

also  showed  zeal  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  province,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  away  from 

his  parents  gave  him  the  best  education  their  the  city ;  but  he  was  an  eager  student  of  voyages 

slender  means  would  allow.    Like  Schelling  and  and  travels,  and  extracted  all  possible  informar 

Hegel,  he  was  first  destined  to  the  theological  tion  from  every  traveller  he  could  come  across, 

career.    From  his  8th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  He  also  lectured  on  practical  anthropology,  the 

a  student  in  the  Collegium  Fredericianum  of  theory  of  teaching,  natural  law,  the  philosophy 

his  native  city,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schulz.  of  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and  mathematics.    In 

Ruhnken  the  philologist  was  a  fellow  student,  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  False  Sub* 

and  they  pursued  together  the  study  of  tibe  tlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  figures,"  main* 

classics.     Here,  too,  he  felt  the  influence  of  taining  that  only  the  first  is  "pure,"  that  the 

pietism,  then  predominant  in  the  college ;  and  others  are  ratioeinia  hyhrida.    The  next  year 

also   learned   the  rudiments  of  the  abstract  he  Wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  proposed  by  the 

phitosophy  of  Wolf;  which  had  the  speculative  Betljj^  academy  on  the  "  Principles  of  Natural 
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Theology  andEtbics;**  bnt  Mendelssohn  receiv-  transcendental  philoflophy,  which  he  hopes  to 
ed  the  first,  and  Kant  the  accenit  prisse.  He  here  finish  in  8  months ;  in  1776,  it  is  to  be  completed 
says  that  a  **i*eal  system  of  metaphysics  had  the  next  summer;  bat  not  until  1781  did  the 
•never  yet  been  written;"  he  was  already  busy  '^Oriticism  of  the  Pare  Beason"  make  its  ap- 
with  this  task.  •  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  pearance.  For  11  years  he  had  been  writing 
work  on  the  ^  Only  Possible  uroand  of  Demon-  and  rewritinff ;  the  final  draft  was  composed  in 
Btrating  the  Being  of  God,"  proposing  a  new  a  few  months.  He  was  already  57  years  old. 
form  of  the  ontological  proof^  and  rejecting  the  His  system  had  been  very  slow  in  its  growth ; 
other  three  arguments.  Existence,  ne  says,  is  for  a  long  time  he  was  hiu^y  conscioos  of  what 
not  a  predicate  conception,  and  therefore  cannot  he  was  aiming  at.  He  was  pressed  on  the  one 
be  proved  ;  but  the  non-existence  of  God  con-  hand  by  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  the  ideal- 
tains  a  logical  contradiction.  The  new  mode  of  ism  of  Leibnitz  as  developed  by  Wolf ;  on  the 
proof  which  he  advocates,  says  Erdmann  {Ot-  other  hand,  Hume's  scepticism,  as  he  saysi 
ichichte  der  PhilMophie,  vol.  lii.  p.  81),  reverses  "  awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers."  His 
the  positions  of  the  schools  of  Descartes  and  own  work  was  intended  to  give  their  respective 
Leibnitz ;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of  rights  to  both  idealism  and  realism,  to  meta- 
God  as  a  consequence  from  th^  possibility,  he  physics  and  materialism ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  the  possibility  as  a  consequence,  and  rea-  to  serve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  architeo- 
soDs  back  to  the  existence  as  the  ground;  if  any  tonics  of  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  might 
thing  is  possible,  there  is  some  real  being,  the  seat  be  constructed.  This  system  produced  a  revo- 
and  source  of  all  that  is  conceivable. — ^The  year  lution  in  the  world  of  speculation.  Partly  from 
1770  is  made  by  Bosenkranz  (GesehiehU  der  its  profoundness,  partly  on  account  of  its  novel 
KantiUehen  PhiioMphie^  1840,  vol.  xii.  of  Kant's  nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slightly  noticed, 
works^  the  dividing  line  between  the  earlier  or  and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  oblivion, 
tentative  period  of  his  speculations,  and  the  But  Kant  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
speculative  and  systematic  period.  In  this  year  eager  in  pressing  the  scheme,  which  was  the 
he  became  a  professor  in  full  in  the  university,  product  not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of 
For  15  years  the  subtlest  and  boldest  thinker  the  chief  systems  which  had  gone  before.  His 
of  Germany  had  been  struggling  along  in  obscu-  philosophical  productivity  became  as  remark- 
rity,  filling  subordinate  posts ;  for  example,  that  able  as  had  been  his  previous  reserve.  In  1783 
of  "a  subaltern  in  the  royal  library  for  $50  a  appeared  his  "Prolegomena  to  every  future  Sya- 
year,  conferred  on  him  in  1776,  as  an  "  accom-  tem  of  Metaphysics  claiming  to  be  a  Bcienoe;" 
plished  "  and  "  learned  "  person.  He  was  in-  a  more  popular  exposition,  and  also  a  more  corn- 
deed  offered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  1764;  plete  analysis,  of  the  questions  and  problems 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  him.  The  mooted  in  the  "  Criticism."  He  then  endeav-  . 
professorship  oflogic  and  metaphysics  was  given  ored  to  counteract  the  negative  results  of  tlie  ! 
him  after  he  hod  declined  invitations  to  Jena  system  of  pure  reason  by  his  "Metaphysics  of  ; 
and  Erlangen ;  and  his  salary  was  to  be  $800  Ethics"  fl  <^^X  ^^^  ^*  Metaphysical  Elements  of  j 
per  annum.  He  was  content  with  his  native  Natural  Science"  (1786),  completing  the  exposv-  ■ 
city  and  university;  he  wanted  to  labor  in  tion  of  his  views  in  these  two  branches  of  phi- 
quiet,  and  work  out  the  great  problems  which  losophy.  In  1787  the  second  edition  of  tho 
were  stirring  his  mind.  His  inaugural  disserta-  "Criticism  of  Pure  Beason"  was  published, 
tion,  De  Mundi  SensibilU  atque  InUlligtbilis  omitting  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  and  al- 
FoTToa  et  PrincipiU^  contains  germs  of  his  met-  tering  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  idealism 
aphysical  system.  lie  protests  against  the  which  had  been  generally  preferred  against  his 
position  that  the  knowledge  of  sense  and  that  speculations,  identified,  or  rather  confounded, 
gained  by  the  understanding  are  to  be  distin-  by  some  opponents  with  the  system  of  Berkeley, 
plished  as  respectively  obscure  and  clear.  There  This  second  edition  was  afterward  reprinted, 
IS,  he  says,  a  knowledge  of  sensible  phenomena  with  only  verbal  alterations,  though  considered 
which  is  distinct,  as  there  maybe  conceptions  assomewhatcompromising  the  logic  of  his  spec* 
of  the  understanding  which  are  confused.  We  ulations ;  but  in  the  two  recent  editions  of  Kant's 
must  distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the  works,  by  Hartenstein  and  Bosenkranz,  the  con* 
form  of  our  knowledge  of  sensible  objects;  the  tents  of  the  first  edition  are  also  inserted.  The 
form  is  given  by  the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  "  Criticism  of  the  Practical  Beason"  (1788)  was 
which  are  not  objectively  real,  but  pure  intui-  intended  to  give  the  positive  aspect  of  the  new 
tions ;  and  these  give  us  the  basis  of  tne  sciences  philosophy  in  relation  to  God,  freedom,  and  im- 
of  mathematics  and  geometry.  Intellectual  mortality ;  it  is  a  further  exposition  and  appli- 
knowledge  is  made  up  of  pure  or  universal  con-  cation  of  what  was  given  in  outline  in  the  "  Met- 
ceptions ;  not  such  as  are  abstracted  from  the  aphysics  of  Ethics,"  and  it  contributed  to  ffive 
phenomena  of  sense,  but  principles  by  which  currency  to  his  system  among  those  who  nad 
the  understanding  is  guided,  as  those  of  neces-  been  repelled  by  the  apparently  negative  con- 
sity,  possibility,  causality,  &c.  Such  are  some  elusions  of  the  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Beason." 
of  the  positions  in  which  he  already  arrays  him-  Such  was  the  rigor  and  such  the  vigor  of  the 
self  against  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  ethical  scheme  here  propounded,  that  for  a  time 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  In  1772  (Erdmann,  it  swept  awoy  the  unmanly  eudflsraonistic  ethics 
loc  dt  87)  he  writes  about  his  scheme  of  a  and  the  sentimental  systems  of  morality.    Even 
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12i066  who  thought  they  detected  an  Inconsis-  **  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Bight"  (law),  and 
tency  between  the  principles  of  Kant's  ^^Pore  ^*of  Yirtne."     The  "Strife  of  the  Faculties" 
Eeason"  and  of  his  "  Practical  Beason,"  hailed  (1798)  is  a  review  of  the  controversy  abont  his 
the  latter  work  as  containing  solid  proofs  of  the  religions  oninions^  with  the  documents.    His 
real  being  of  those  supersensible  objects  which  "  Anthropology  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of  View" 
the  critical  idealism  seemed  to  have  reduced  was  published  the  same  year.    After  this  his 
to  subjective  ideas.    Its  principles  were  made  friends  and  pupils  became  the  editors  of  his 
the  basis  of  systems  of  divinity,  by  such  theolo-  writings:  Jasche  of  his  '^ Logic"  (1800);  Rink 
gians  as  Tieftrunk,  Staudlin,  Ammon,  and  some-  of  his  '^  Phyncal  Geography"  (1802)  and  ^^Peda- 
what  later  by  Gabler  and  Wegscheider.    The  gogics"  (1808).    After  his  death  Pdlitz  pub- 
ethical  element,  the  '^  categorioed  imperative,"  lished  his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
was  held  as  the  one  fixed  and  saving  point,  in  (1817)  and  on  metaphysics  (1881),  and  6tarke 
the  midst  of  the  jarring  and  opposite  principles  those  on  the  human  race  (1881).    fie  was  dis- 
of  the  different  schools  in  philosophy  and  theol-  turbed,  in  his  later  years,  by  the  symptoms  of 
ogy ;  and  this  led  to  that  rationalism,  on  a  moral  a  new  phase  of  speculation  in  the  writings  of 
basis,  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  Ger-  Fichte  (whom  he  had  at  first  warmly  wel- 
man  theology,  a  very  different  form  of  rational-  comed,  and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been 
ism  from  the  one  which  subsequently  prevdled.  attributed  to  him),  and  sent  fortii  an  ineffectual 
To  these  works,  in  1790.  Kant  added  kis  "Grit*  protest  in  1799;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
icism  of  the  Judgment."  which  developed  more  he  himself  acknowledged  in  his  power  of  ap- 
fuUy  the  principles  oi  the  metaphysics  of  the  predating  other  systems.    An  essay  on  whidi, 
natural  sciences,  and  supplemented  many  pod-  m  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  along 
tions  in  his  other  treatises,  beside  giving  hints,  time  employed,  was  found  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  opening  points  of  view,  which  were  after-  or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  previously 
ward  used  by  those  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  said  upon  the  relation  of  physics  to  metaphysics, 
principles  of  the  critical  philosophy.  —  With  Speculation  was   alreaay  sweeping  past  the 
this  work  closed  the  productive  metaphysical  monuments  he  had  reared. — To  appreciate  the 
period  of  KanVs  philosophic  career.    He  was  character  and  position  of  the  critical  or  trans- 
now  66  years  old.   In  9  years  he  had  put  forth,  cendental  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  must  start 
in  rapid  succession,  a  series  of  works  which  re-  with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy  had 
Yivea  the  slumbering  activity  of  German  philos-  previously  accomplished,  and  what  he  expected 
ophy ;  combated  equally  the  abstractions  of  the  from  his  new  method.    In  his  own  interpretar 
dogmatist  and  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic ;  set  tion  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  critical  method, 
forth  the  transcendental  grounds  and  elements  which  he  instituted,  that  formed  the  primary 
of  knowledge,  and  tiius  laid  the  foundation  for  peculiarity  of  his  scheme.  AH  previous  systems 
a  new  metaphysics:  planted  moral  science  upon  nad  led  to  dogmatism  (Leibnitz  and  Wolf),  or 
a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fixed  and  universal  for-  to  scepticism  ^ume).    Dogmatism  asserts  the 
mulas ;  and  which  already  began  to  affect  the  equal  objective  and  subjective  validity  of  its 
construction  of  the  science  of  Ohristtan  theology,  principles ;  metaphysical  truths,  like  mathema- 
His  subsequent  writings  form,  according  to  his  tical,  hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact    8cep- 
own  statement,  the  pra^ical  period  of  his  career,  ticism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  objective 
applying  to  different  spedal  sciences  the  prind-  validity  of  a  priori  truths ;  thus,  for  example, 
pies  be  had  elaborated.    His  philosophy  was  Hume  could  not  find  in  experience  any  thing 
already  expounded  by  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  causality,  for 
Schmid  in  Jena,  Jakob  in  Halle,  Born  in  Leip-  sense  {^ves  only  succession  of  phenomena;  and 
dc,  and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Ger-  this  truth  of  causality,  says  ]S[ant,  is  only  one 
many.     Its  more  definite  confiict  with  the  or-  of  a  classy  to  all  of  which  Hume's  criticism  is 
thodox  theology  was  aroused  by  the  publication  equally  applicable.    Both  the  dogmatist  and  the 
of  his  essays  on  '*  Religion  within  the  Bounds  sceptic  examine  ideas  or  truths  directiy,  and 
of  Mere  Reason,"  contributed  to  the  Berlin  can  never  agree.    Is  there  no  otiier  way  of  ap- 
Monats9chr}ft^  then  prohibited  by  the  censor  (re-  preaching  uie  matter  ?    Yes,  says  Kant,  there 
established  in  1788),  and  issued  in  a  volume  in  is  also  the  critical  method ;  instead  of  assuming 
1798.    Political  infiuences  were  also  concerned;  that  our  knowledge  is  determined  bytbeob- 
for  Kant  was  in  symj^thy  with  the  French  jects,  let  us  see  how  far  the  objects  are  deter- 
revolntion.    Frederic  William  II.  sent  to  him  a  mined  by  our  knowledge.    He  compared  this 
misdve  indicating  his  displeasure,  and  the  phi-  method^  with  a  proud  consciousness,  to  that  of 
loeopher  was  obliged  to  ^ve  a  pledge  that  he  Copernicus,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  ex- 
womd  not  lecture  on  rdigious  subjects,  '*  so  long  plain  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  sup- 
as  he  should  be  a  subject  of  his  msjesty,"  the  posing  that  they  revolved  around  himself,  tri^ 
E remise  being  so  worded  that  he  conddered  whether  he  could  not  do  better  by  supposing 
imself  releaMd  from  it  on  the  death  of  that  that  he  moved  and  the  stars  stood  stiU.    The 
monarch.    But  he  was  so  irritated  by  this  gov-  true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with  a  criticism  of 
emmental  interference,  that  in  1794  he  gave  up  man^s  power  of  knowing.    And  since  man  has 
all  his  private  lectures,  and  after  1797  no  longer  three  pt^inxe  foonlties,  reason,  will  (or  impulse 
read  in  the  university.    In  1797  appeared  his  to  aotuvn\  and  feeling,  this  criticism  must  be 
"  Metaphydcs  of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts,  viz. :  the  ^^id^r^l^lijjee  V^  P*"^ '  ^^  criticism  of 
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the  pore  reaioD,  the  eritioisin  of  the  practioal 
reason  (desire  and  will),  and  the  criticism  of 
Jodgmeot  (having  respect  to  feeling,  or  pleasnre 
and  pain).  The  first  of  these,  however,  contains 
the  regolating  principles  for  both  the  others, 
and  gives  the  key  to  the  system.  The  *'  Oriti- 
oism  of  Pare  Reason^'  was  not  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  a  system  of  metaphysics,  bnt  rather  on 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics ;  that 
is,  it  was  criticaL  As  against  the  sceptic,  it  was 
dengned  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  homan 
mind  a  priori  or  transoendental  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  that  these  are  found  even  in 
the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  laws  of  the  un- 
derstanding. As  against  the  dogmatist,  it  was 
also  intended  to  prove  that  even  this  transcen- 
dental knowledge  does  not  attain  with  absolute 
certainty  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither 
demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  reality  of  objects 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  ("  Trans- 
cendental'' is  used  by  Kant,  not  in  respect  to 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge,  as  a  priori,)  Another,  and  the 
strictest  mode  of  stating  the  question  and  prob- 
lem, is  this :  Are  a  priori  synthetical  judgments 
possible  f  An  analytical  judgment  is  one  which 
simply  explicates,  in  respect  to  any  subject, 
what  is  contained  in  its  very  notion ;  it  reposes 
on  the  principle  of  identity.  Bat  such  judg- 
ments give  us  no  new  knowledge.  In  a  synthet- 
ical judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  something  is 
contained  or  asserted  in  the  predicate,  which  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  subject ;  and  sudi 
judgments  extend  the  boundsof  our  knowledge. 
All  a  posteriori  knowledge  is  of  this  character ; 
and  the  metaphysical  question  is:  Are  such 
synthetical  Judgments  also  possible  a  priori  t 
If  they  are,  in  any  sphere  (0.  g.  mathematics), 
sensualism  is  refuted;  if  they  are  not  in  the 
highest  sphere  (metaphysics),  dogmatism  is  re- 
futed. In  conducting  this  inquiry  Kant  divides 
the  human  mind  intoUie  three  functions  of  sense, 
understanding,  and  reason,  and  subjects  each  to 
a  careful  criticism.  The  general  scheme,  as 
carried  out,  is:  « 

I.  I>octrto«  of  the  trnnBcendentkl  elements  of  knowledge. 

A.  TransoeDdenUl  flMthetici  (<.  «.  poroeptions  of  aenae^ 

B.  Tnuiscendental  logic. 

a.  TranaoendenUl  analytics  (the  undorstanding). 
5.  Traascendentol  dUUectics  (reason,  metaphysics). 
IL  The  tnnsoendenUl  method. 

1.  The  transcendental  jEktheties,  or  the  trans- 
cendental knowledge  involved  in  the  percep- 
tions of  sense.  In  all  knowledge  there  are  two 
elements,  the  matter  and  the  form.  The  one 
is  given  by  experience,  tlie  other  by  the  mind. 
Sensations  without  ideas  are  blind ;  ideas  with- 
out sensations  are  empty.  The  dogmatist  ig- 
nores the  former,  the  materialist  the  latter. 
What  is  given  us  in  sensation  is  ordered  or 
arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  ideas  of 
space  and  time,  which  ideas  are  not  the  product 
but  the  regulators  of  the  sensations.  That  is, 
even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find 
the  apriort  ideas  of  space  and  time  controlling 
them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  us  the  pos- 
BihUity  of  a  edeace^  viz.,  mathematics^    ;But  yet 


this  space  and  time  are  not  forms  of  the  objects 
of  sensation,  but  the  subjective  framework  ixx 
which  we  put  and  must  put  all  our  sensatlofia. 
We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  AS  they  are  in  themselves  (JDinf^ 
an  sieh\  because  tiiose  forms  by  which  we  know 
them  are  subjective.    This  denial  of  the  objec- 
tive validity  of  space  and  time  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  negative  results  of  the  ^*  Criticism 
of  the  Pure  Reason."    In  the  first  edition  Kant 
threw  out  an  intimation,  withdrawn  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  subject  (ego)  and  things -in-them- 
selves  are  possibly  one  and  the  same  substance ; 
this  led  to  the  subiective  idealism  of  Fichte.    S. 
Transcendental  Analytics,    We  pass  here  from 
the  sense  to  the  understanding,  or  the  power  of 
forming  general  notions.    It  is  by  such  notions 
that  we  combine  and  connect  what  is  given  in 
experience.    60  that  the  fundamental  question 
here  is  this :  Is  a  pure  science  of  nature  pos- 
sible?   Here,  too,  as  in  the  sense,  are  certain  a 
priori  principles,  which  Kant  called  categories 
of  the  understanding  (applying  Aristotle's  tsna 
in  a  diflTerent  sense).    These  categories,  which 
he  brought  into  connection  with  (or  rather 
transferred  and  transformed  from)  the  purely 
logical  categories,  are  as  follows : 

Liogkil. 

I  nntTersaL 
L  Qoantitj.  <  Partlookr. 
( Singolar. 

1  Affirmative.  Beality. 

Negative.  Negation. 

Indeflnitei  UmiUtloB. 


Unity. 

Plnraltty. 

TotaUty. 


( GategoricaL 
IIL  Relation.  \  HvpotheticaL 
( Dugnnetiva 

(  ProblematicaL 
lY.  Modality.  \  Aaaertory. 
(ApodieUc 


Babatanoa. 

Gaoae. 

Bedprodty. 

Poealbility. 

Necessity. 

JBJclatenea. 


Under  these '12  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 
of  the  understanding,  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
all  our  sensible  experience.  Empty  in  them- 
selves, they  are  filled  up  by  phenomena;  and 
they  reduce  the  "rhapsody"  of  phenomena  into 
order.  But  what  warrants  us  in  pursuing  this 
process — ^in  bringing  together  such  difierent 
things  as  the  obscure  experience  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena and  the  clear  dicta  of  the  understand- 
ing f  We  derive  this  warranty  says  Kant,  from 
tlie  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  in  which 
there  is  an  element  common  to  both.  All  ob- 
jective phenomena,  and  all  subjective  notionSi 
equally  fall  under  the  dominion  of  tliese  two 
intuitions,  which  thus  become  the  schemata  by 
and  through  which  the  mind  interprets  nature. 
Thus,  the  world  does  not  give  laws  to  the  mind, 
but  the  mind  rules  the  world.  We  cannot 
even  know  the  external  world  excepting  by 
and  through  these  a  priori  conceptions  («.  g, 
substance  and  time).  Bnt  at  the  same  time, 
Kant  holds  with  equal  tenacity  to  the  position, 
that  these  judgments  of  the  understanding  do 
not,  and  cannot,  disclose  to  us  the  supersensible 
world ;  we  cannot  dirough  them  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
He  does  not  deny  their  real  objective  being,  but 
says  that  all  we  can  know  about  tiiem  is  through 
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ow  8QbJeotiv6  notions.    He  even  attribates  to  is  limited  and  nnlimited ;  2.  as  to  qnalitjr.  that 

them  activitj  and  efficienqr ;  they  foroe  the  its  elements  are  both  simple  and  lafinitely  di- 

miod  to  distingui^  and  divide ;  bat  still,  these  visible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  uiat  it  is  caused  by  a 

objects  and  what  the  mind  says  abont  them  are  free  act,  or  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical 

totally  diverse.  (Thisisoneof  the  chief  points  in  oansee;  4^  as  to  modality,  that  it  has  an  inde- 

which  sabseqnent  criticism  aod  speculation  hare  pendent  csnse,  and  that  its  parts  are  only  mn- 

modified  the  position  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  tually  dependent.    These  antinomies,  as  thus 

Imowledge,  making  a  more  close  and  vital  cor-  developed  by  Kant,  bring  ont  distinctly  the  con- 

re^ondence  between  the  laws  of  thought  and  trast  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  between 

being  in  order  to  avoid  the  irresistible  negative  the  absolute  and  the  relative.    The  force  of 

results  of  this  theory.)    The  general  result  then  them  consists  in  viewing  the  world,  on  the  one 

of  tiie  analytics,  as  of  the  lesthetics,  is,  that  hand,  as  related  to  the  infinite  and  absolute : 

what  is  not  in  time  and  space  cannot  be  known  on  the  other  hand,  ss  related  to  the  finite  and 

by  or  through  the  categories ;  that  is,  it  leads  relative.    KanVs  solution  of  them  is  found  in 

to  that  form  of  transcendental  idealism,  which  his  position,  that  the  categories  have  subjective 

maintains  that  thingfr-in-themselves  cannot  be  but  not  oljective  validity.    But  the  antinomy 

known,  that  only  phenomena  are  known  (t.  e.  in  each  case  results  fh>m  ^plying  to  one  and 

known  through  ana  by  the  categories).    At  the  the  same  subject  (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same 

same  time  Kant  is  careful  to  assert  that  these  time  both  infinite  and  finite  properties,  maUng 

thiogs-in-themselves  have  a  real  existence;  and  it  both  absolute  and  relative,  which  of  course 

he  distinguishes  clearly  between  his  system  involves  us  in  contradictions.    These  antino- 

and  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand  mies  show  us  that  reason  is  weak  in  oonstruot- 

and  that  of  Leibnitz  on  the  other.    Berkeley  ing  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  finite, 

asserted  that  we  have  a  knowledge  merely  of  between  the  absolute  and  relative ;  but  not  that 

"  ideas;"  Kant  asserts  that  we  have  not  merely  reason  may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both, 

ideas,  but  ideas  of  something  which  is  real  and  In  the  same  manner,  in  his  '^Rationd  'Dieology," 

independent    Berkeley  said  that  ideas  were  the  various  proofs  of  the  being  of  Qod  are  dis- 

oonnected  empirically ;  Kant  says,  by  a  neces-  cussed,  and  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 

rity,  by  law  (and  hence  there  can  be  a  science  logical,  the  cosmologies],  and  the  physico-theo- 

of  nature).    Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a  logical.    The  ontological  argument  confounds 

thorough  distinction  between  the  noumena  and  an  anslytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment ;  the  cos- 

the  phenomena.    8.  TVatueendental  J)ialeeties.  mologioal  is  only  another  form  of  the  ontologi« 

Here  we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the  cal ;  and  the  physico-theological  does  not  prove 

pare  or  theoretical  reason ;  and  here  come  up  the  perfection  or  infinitude  of  the  Deity.    Thas 

the  real  metaphysical  questions.    The  under-  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  our 

standing  gives  us  general  notions ;  the  reason,  highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position  of  being 

ideas.     The  three  grand  ideas  with  which  meta-  unable  to  demonstrate  their  objective  validity, 

physics  has  to  do  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  the  Tet  still  they  are  "  postulates,^'  '*  necessary  iUu- 

world,  and  of  God,  which  respectively  form  the  sions  ;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  '^  regn- 

basis  af  the  three  sciences,  rational  psychology,  lative"  principles.    We  cannot  prove  them; 

rational  cosmology,  and  theology.    By  an  un-  nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  sceptic  disprove 

natural  method,  Ksnt  makes  these  three  ideas  them ;   that  is,  theoretically,  we  can  neither 

correspond  respectively  with  the  categorical,  admit  nor  deny  them.    This  criticism  does  not 

hypothetical,  and  diigunctive  syllogisms.    He  lead,  he  claims,  to  scepticism ;  it  only  shows 

takes  a  similar  course,  as  we  have  seen,  with  us  the  bounds  of  reason ;  in  fact,  it  carries  us 

the  categories  of  the  understanding.    Theques-  over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has  an  au- 

tion  of  the  identity  of  logic  and  metaphysics  is  thentic  and  decisive  voice,  that  is,  ^e  sphere 

inevitably  suggested.    The  general  conclusion  of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of  final  causes 

of  ti)is  part  of  the  system  is,  that  these  sciences,  or  ends.    Thus  may  be  solved,  for  practical  pnr- 

in  tbe  sense  of  the  older  dogmatism,  are  imprac-  poses,  the  problems  which  to  the  pure  reason 

ticable  to  reason ;  but  there  is  still  for  man  a  are  simply  msoluble.    The  methodology,  which 

supersensible  sphere  to  be  reached  and  explored  forms  the  second  chief  part  of  this  **  Criticism 

in  other  ways.    In  respect  to  rational  psychol-  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  gives  the  rule  by  which 

ogj^  it  is  the  aim  of  Kant  to  show  that  we  are  reason  may  and  ought  to  be  guided,  so  that  it 

not  warranted  in  transferring  to  the  soul,  as  an  shall  not,  for  example,  apply  mathematics  to  in- 


cnticisms, 
stration  of  immortality,  from  the  nature  of  the    unsolved  problems  are  taken  up  under  a  differ^ 

Meta- 
_  are 

tion  as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely  rational    flevotjTi  T'ThA'sani©  general  theme.    His  gen- 
grounds  (applying  the  four  categories),  we  land    eral  iw  •  •     •   fblB  •  tbeoretioal  or  pure  reason 
in  absolute  antinomies,  or  contradictions:  1,  as    giv^Jp^tlOUl^^^^^tolates,  which  on  merely* 
to  quantity,  we  can  equally  prove  that  the  world    Si^  \^^  cdttftl^  v|ca»notbe  proved  to  have  a 
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Talid  being;  or,  in  other  words,  it  giyes  oertain  be  drawn  between  the  tbeoretieal  and  praeti- 
problems  as  to  the  soul  and  its  immortalitji  as  oal  reason.  What  Kant  calls  practical  reason 
to  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  and  as  to  the  being  of  sometimes  seems  to  mean  reason  and  some- 
God,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.  Bat  where  times  seems  to  mean  will.  And  what  gromid 
theoretical  reason  is  silent,  practical  reason  is  there,  after  all,  for  assigning  a  higher  obieotiye 
speaks  with  aathority.  The  sphere  of  this  prao-  yalidity  to  the  categorical  imperatiye,  than  to 
tical  reason  is  the  will ;  and  here  is  where  rea*  the  equally  imperative  and  necessary  ideas  of 
son  unfolds  its  whole  power  and  significancy.  the  pure  reason?  If  the  former  may  be  object- 
The  practical  reason  is  thus  the  highest  spiritual  ive,  why  not  the  latter?  If  the  former  are 
power  in  man ;  it  has  the  "primacy"  over  all  necessary  postulates  in  action,  the  latter  are  no 
the  others,  even  over  the  pure  reason.  This  less  necessary  in  thought ;  and  is  action  higher 
practical  reason  or  will  now  acts,  and  must  act,  than  thought  ?  And  beside,  the  introduction 
according  to  certun  laws  or  principles.  Some  of  happiness^  as  equally  necessary  with  virtue, 
of  these  principles  are  merely  subieotiye,  or  seems  uke  a  logical  inconsequence  in  the  8y»- 
^*  maxims,  others  have  an  imperative  oharao-  tem ;  and  to  niake  the  whole  proof  of  the  di- 
ter  or  universal  validity.  These  make  the  "  cate-  vine  existence  rest  upon  the  need  of  a  bar- 
gorical  imperative,'*  which  is  the  decidye  word  mony  between  virtae  and  happiness  is  certainly 
in  Kant's  ethical  theory.  The  moral  law  is  a  restricted  view,  for  a  deity  is  just  as  neoes- 
such  a  categorical  Imperative;  and  this  is  a  die-  sary  to  harmonize  and  combine  and  unify  the 
tate  of  reason  itself;  the  so  called  moral  sense  material  and  the  spiritual  creation  in  aU  their 
is  not  the  source,  but  the  product,  of  this  supe-  parts  and  relations. — ^But  we  must  pass  to  an- 
rior  moral  law.  The  formula  of  this  moral  other  work  of  Kant's  to  see  the  use  whidi  lie 
law  is :  "  Act  only  on  such  a  maxim  as  may  also  makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the  high- 
be  a  universal  law ;"  or,  "Act  in  reference  to  est  objects  of  belief;  that  is,  his  "Beligion 
rational  beings  (thyself  and  others)  as  if  they  within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason."  Mor&ty 
were  ends  in  and  for  themselves,  and  not  as  if  leads  to  religion.  The  three  "  Criticisms"  of 
they  were  mere  means  to  an  end."  If^  now,  we  Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  God.  But  re* 
know  and  are  under  such  an  absolute  law,  then  lision  as  given  in  history  contains  elements 
we  must  be  free ;  such  a  law  is  posmble  for  us  which  cannot  be  directly  deduced  from  ethics^ 
only  OS  we  ore  free  in  the  strictest  or  trans-  How  much,  now,  of  revelation  (which  he  grants 
cendental  sense.  This  is  the  *^  autonomy"  of  to  be  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by  rea8<Hi  f 
the  will ;  it  is  a  law  unto  itself;  what  I  ought  1.  There  is  a  "  radical  evil "  in  human  nature ; 
to  do  I  must  be  able  to  do.  If  the  moral  law  and  this  is  not  physical,  but  moral  This  pre- 
be  real,  freedom  must  be  real;  and  that  free-  cedes  all  actual  sin.  How  can  this  be  explained? 
dom  which  the  pure  reason  left  as  a  problem  is  All  sin  must  be  one's  own  act ;  and  yet  thia 
thus  proved  to  be  a  reality.  Still  further:  if  moral  evil  is  before  act.  The  difficulty  can  be 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a  solved  only  by  assuming  a  "  timeless  and  intel- 
moral  world,  and  in  that  world  the  highest  ligible  act."  This  is  Uie  inborn,  radical,  yet 
good  must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  tiie  still  self-produced  and  guilty  corruption  of  man. 
moral  law.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  (Here  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  specula- 
that  each  individual  is  still  imperfect,  under  the  tions  of  Schelling  on  freedom,  and  of  Julins 
dominion  of  sense;  that  yirtue  is  never  fully  Holier  and  others  on  the  origin  of  sin.)  As 
realized  here.  Bnt  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be  there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so,  in  order  to  virtue, 
realized  ;  and  this  realization  can  only  be  there  must  also  be  ^^  a  total  revolution,"  which 
effected  in  an  endless  duration  of  the  soul;  "may  be  called  a  new  birth  or  a  new  creation;" 
the  soul,  then,  must  be  immortaL  Tet  again,  though  that  this  must  strictly  be  of  grace  can- 
perfect  happiness  is  essential  to  the  hiffhest  not  be  shown.  2.  A  reconciliation  of  man 
good ;  but  tnis  happiness  can  only  be  refuii^  with  GU>d  can  be  effected  only  through  such  a 
when  nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harmo-  change  of  heart ;  this  reconciliation  is  symbol- 
ny  and  unison.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  ized  in  the  person  and  work  of  Ohrist  In 
not  so ;  but  yet  they  ouffht  to  be,  and  they  Scripture,  Ohrist  represents  the  agony  of  re- 
must  be.  There  must  then  be  some  power  pentlance ;  to  put  on  Ohrist  is  equivalent  to  the 
above  both  nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect  new  life ;  justification  means  that  God  accepts 
the  two  together,  to  make  virtue  and  happiness  this  change  of  heart  in  view  of  its  future  fruits, 
coincide.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  God.  What-  8.  The  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  prin- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these  ciple  is  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  the 
arguments,  the  results  contributed  to  give  cilr-  church  as  a  visible  institution.  This  diurch 
rency  to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who  has  the  four  characteristics  of  unity,  purity, 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the  freedom,  and  immutability.  The  positive  rites 
deductions  on  the  grounds  of  pure  reason.  A  of  this  church  are  valuable  as  alas  to  human 
basis  seemed  to  be  kid  for  a  practical  and  living  weakness.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  race  the 
faith  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The  faith  of  the  church  will  be  supplimted  by  a 
moral  element  attained  such  supremacy  as  in  purely  rational  faith.  The  essence  of  the 
no  antecedent  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  Ohristian  revelation  is  found  in  its  moral  pre- 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  strictly  philo-  cepts ;  all  else  has  only  a  partial  and  transient 
sophioal  grounds,  such  a  wide  separation  can  worth.    The  mysteries  of  religion  are  valuable 
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00  fSv  as  they  help  the  life ;  but  tbey  make  no  Kant  also  wrote  many  minor  treatises,  snffi- 
real  addition  to  knowledge.  The  Trinity  means  cient  to  have  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
that  God  should  be  worwipped  in  view  of  his  most  men.    In  1784  he  pnbli^ed  an  essay  en- 
threefold  moral  qualities,  holiness,  goodness,  titled '4deas  about  Uniyersal  History  in  a  Oos- 
and  justice,  which  are  specifically  different  from  mopolitan  Point  of  Yiew;'^  and  in  1795  a 
each  other.    Thus,  in  this  allegorizing  method.  ^*  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace.*'    A  severe  re* 
Christianity  as  a  rational  reli^on  is  reduced  view  in  1785  of  Herder's  '^Philosophy  of  His- 
to  a  mere  theory  of  morals.    Iiant  first  began  tory,''  called  out  the  Metahritih  of  that  phi- 
that  construction  of  the  truths  of  religion  which  losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautious,  courtly,  and 
in  the  later  transcendentalism  produced  so  many  vague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  rigid  moralist 
philosophies  of  religion  of  a  much  more  compre-  and  metaphysician.    The  end  of  the  history  of 
bensive  character.  Schleiermacher disentangled  the  world,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  formation 
the  proper  religious  from  the  merely  moral  ele-  of  the  most  perfect  state  constitution.    Man, 
ment ;  and  Hegel,  even  in  the  mysteries  of  though  free,  is  still  bound  to  nature,  and  exists 
Christianity,  found  the  same  truths  in  the  form  as  a  race.    Every  generation  is  a  means  of  edu- 
of  faith  whidi  his  speculative  system  expounded  eating  and  developing  the  next  generation ;  and 
in  the  form  of  philosophy. — ^In  the  third  of  man  in  the  use  of  Lis  freedom  makes  tibe  powers 
Kant's  ^^  Criticisms,"  that  on  the  ^' Power  of  of  nature  subservient  to  humanity.    Perpetual 
Judgment,"  he  attempts  an  investigation  of  the  peace  among  the  nations  can  be  insured  only  by 
feelinffs,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  reason  in  a  federation  of  free  states.    Publicity  is  neces- 
his  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Beason,"  and  to  that  of  sary  to  political  life,  and  the  highest  good  and 
the  desires  (or  will) in  the  "Practical  Beason."  progress  of  the  state.    The  human  race,  as  a 
Here,  too,  he  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a  constant  progress 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise  to  a  better  state.    In  later  times  this  is  proved 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  ex-  by  the  general  sympathy  in  the  French  revo- 
plorers.    The  object  of  the  work  is  to  span  the  lution.    (This  is  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
chasm  between  metaphysics  (theoretical  rear  ^^  Strife  or  the  Faculties.")  Morals  will  penetrate 
son)  and   ethics  (practical  reason).    Just  as  more  and  more  into  political  life,  and  shape  the 
feeling  (or  pleasure  and  pain)  stands  between,  destiny  of  the  race. — ^This  rapid  and  condensed 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the  ontiine  of  the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  tiiongh 
faculty  of  judgment,  which  relates  to  the  feel-  necessarily  imperfect,  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
ings,  is  to  mediate  between  the  theoretical  the  comprehensiveness  and  subtiety  with  whi<^ 
and  practical  reason.     This  reconciliation  is  he  penetrated  into  the  most  abstruse  regions  of 
effected  by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  cause  thought.    The  influence  of  his  speculations  be- 
or  design.    This  idea  is  found  equally  in  the  gan  to  be  felt  at  tlie  same  time  tnat  the  French 
two  spheres  subjected  to  the  faculty  of  judg-  revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
ment^  viz. :  that  of  testhetics,  and  that  of  tele-  and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
ology,  or  final  causes  in  nature.    1,  jEtihetie*  visited  the  earth.  Materialism  was  predominant 
has  to  do  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  in  France ;  in  Scotland,  Reid  was  combating 
The  beautiful  has  no  real  existence  in  nature ;  scepticism  on  the  principles  of  common  sense; 
it  is  the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  and  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled  the  German 
the  understanding.    The  sublime  is  an  attempt  mind.    Here  was  a  philosopher  who,  with  un- 
to lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not  matched  analytic  and  synthetic  powers,  came 
exist  in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  struggling  forward  to  show  to  each  previous  and  prevalent 
toward  the  infinite.     The  highest  aspect  of  system  its  metes  and  bounds.    Against  tiie  ma- 
sdsthetics  is  as  a  symbol  of  moral  good.    2.  terialist  and  the  sceptic^  he  proved  that  the 
Theology.  The  objects  of  nature  are  all  shaped  mind  had  its  apriart  principles  of  knowledge ; 
for  some  design  or  end.    Such  instances  of  de-  against  the  dogmatist,  he  maintained  tiiat  the 
siffu  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal,  sphere  of  the  supersensible,  though  a  reality. 
Mere  external  adaptations  might  be  the  result  is  not  disclosed  to  positive  thought.  He  proved 
of  mechanism;  not  so  the  adaptations  or  designs  that  empiricism  is  right  so  far  as  it  asserts 
which  we  find  in  organized  beings.    Here  all  that  the  matter  of  our  ideas  is  drawn  from  with- 
the  parts  are  both  means  and  ends;  no  me-  out,  but  wrong  so  far  as  it  implies  that  their 
chanical  law,  but  only  a  rational  designer,  can  form  can  also  tiiere  be  found.    And  he  is  allied 
explain  this.    Nature  cannot  be  understood  ex-  with  the  principle  of  the  common  sense  philos- 
cepting  on  this  principle.    By  this  principle  of  ophy  in  ascribing  an  absolute  validity  to  those 
a  design  immanent  in  nature,  Kant  passed  the  moral  ideas  by  which  life  is  and  must  be  guided, 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  idealism,  to  The  utterances  of  this  practical  reason  are  true 
which  other  parts  of  his  system  were  idways  and  valid,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of 
tending.    Fichte  developed  it  on  the  subjective  the  theoretical  reason.    We  must  live  and  act 
side ;  Schelling  restorea  nature,  or  the  oljec-  in  view  of  Qodj  freedom,  and  immortality.    His 
tive,  to  its  rights.    The  latter  (Phil,  Schrifien,  philosophy  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
i.  8. 114)  says  that  ^'  there  were  perhaps  never  most  remarkable  development  of  speculation 


80  many  deep  thoughts  compressed  in  so  tew  since  the  davaof  the  Greeks.    German  opecula- 

leaves  as  in  §76  of  the  '  Criticism  of  the  Judg^  tion  w^  ivT  -An<rblv  qnickened.   Those  that  op- 

ment.'  "—Beside  his  hirger  works  and  essays,  poeea  ^  ^"^     ,®xw>si  that  espoused  his  views 
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eqtially  acknowledged  his  greatness.  Beinbold  thas  probing  the  depths  of  hnman  consoionsness^ 
at  first  defended,  and  then  modified  his  system,  was  one  of  the  utmost  regularity  and  simplicitT; 
Scbnke,  Beck,  and  Bardili  tried  to  bring  it  into  The  ^*  sage  of  EOnigsberg"  pnrsned  his  daily 
more  popular  forms.  Krug  wrote  a  new  *'  Or-  avocations  in  as  fixed  a  routine  as  that  of  the 
ganon,''  and  Fries  a  new  ^'Oriticism  of  the  humblest  artisan  or  workman.  In  fiiot,  it  almost 
Reason.'*  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacobi  devel-  seems  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals  shaped 
oped  their  systems,  which  made  faith  the  basis  his  whole  career.  He  was  never  married ;  meta- 
or  philosophy,  with  constant  reference  to  the  physics  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  Summer 
principles  of  Kant  Herbart's  positive  philos-  and  winter  he  rose  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
ophydaimed  to  have  the  true  key  to  the  Kantian  not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  80  years.  Two 
metaphysics.  Fichte  unfolded  his  subjective  hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in  lectures; 
idealism  as  the  only  logical  result  of  the  critical  and  then  he  studied  and  wrote  till  his  early 
philosophy.  And  even  in  some  of  the  latest  dinner  at  one  o'clock.  This  meal  was  the  great 
products  of  German  speculation  there  are  not  event  of  the  day ;  and  he  ate  it  leisurely,  almost 
wanting  attempts  to  show  that  Kant  has  not  always  in  the  society  of  friends.  After  dinner 
been  superseded  by  any  of  his  successors. — As  he  would  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  ^end  the 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  the  evening  in  society  or  lighter  reading,  revise  his 
object  of  Kant  was,  as  he  himself  declares,  not  lectures  for  the  next  day,  and  be  in  bed  before 
00  much  to  give  a  system  as  to  habituate  his  10  o'clock.  In  general  society  in  his  earlier  life 
pupils  to  self-refiection.  The  teacher  should  he  was  sometimes  odd,  but  also  genial  and  ani- 
not  give  thoughts,  but  lead  to  thought;  he  mated.  He  was  a  capital  listener,  and  dexterous 
should  not  carry,  but  guide,  his  hearers;  and  in  drawing  out  the  Knowledge  of  others;  but 
hence  the  profonnder  parts  of  bis  system  were  he  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  commented  on  aU 
rarely  expounded  to  his  classes.  He  was  very  matters  of  literary,  philosophical,  or  political  in- 
simple  in  his  whole  style  of  lecturing.  His  voice  terest,  with  freedom  and  thoughtfnlness.  Often 
was  feeble,  and  only  gradually  rose  with  his  a  curt  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  saUy  of 
subject.  A  few  notes  on  bits  of  paper,  or  text  wit  would  prevent  or  close  a  long  discussion, 
books  marked  in  the  margin,  were  his  materials.  In  general  literature  his  reading  was  very  large; 
He  always  began  on  a  subject  as  if  thinking  it  the  English  and  French  classics  were  familiar  to 
out  for  himself;  announced  his  topic,  gave  pro-  him;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  he  was  most 
visional  explanations,  illustrated  it  in  a  great  fond  of  Rousseau,  whose  portrait  was  the  only 
variety  of  aspects,  and  thus  led  his  hearers  one  that  adorned  his  plain  mansion.  Of  poetry 
along  with  him.  He  despised  all  the  arts  of  the  he  was  never  enamored,  though  a  great  admirer 
rhetorician.  In  developing  his  ethical  theory  of  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost."  In  the  history  of 
he  often  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  philosophy  he  was  less  versed  tiian  in  many 
earnestness,  speaking  to  the  soul  against  all  other  parts  of  literature ;  considering,  in  fisc^ 
selfishness  and  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and  then  he  dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  his  own  svstem  to 
seemed,  says  one  of  his  hearers,  "as  if  inspired  contain  about  all  that  could  be  well  sakd  on 
by  a  divine  flame."  To  aid  his  thoughts  he  speculative  matters.  Kant  was  warmly  enlisted 
would  fix  his  attention  closely  on  some  one  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  hn- 
auditor,  and  judge  by  him  whether  he  was  un-  manity  and  of  justice.  In  his  political  views  he 
derstood.  Once  a  button  on  a  student's  coat,  sympathized  with  the  most  thoughtful  spiritB 
which  he  had  made  his  fixed  point  of  vision,  of  the  age.  "  Liberty,  law,  and  public  power 
being  lost,  disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  in-  are  the  elements  of  all  social  life.  Law  and 
terrupted  the  lecture.  A  tower  on  which  he  liberty  without  power  are  anarchy;  law  and 
used  to  gaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  be-  force  without  liberty  make  a  despotism;  force 
come  bidden  by  the  growth  of  trees,  he  could  alone  is  barbarism ;  liberty  and  law,  joined  with 
not  rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.  He  force,  make  the  republic ;  the  only  good  dvil 
was  always  kind  to  the  students,  but,  from  prin-  constitution,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  demoo- 
oiple,  would  not  remit  their  fees,  lest  they  might  racy."  He  was  opposed  to  involuntary  servi- 
lose  their  sense  of  independence.  Tempting  of-  tude,  and  to  a  hereditary  nobility.  Man,  he 
fers  were  made  to  him  to  quit  KOnigsberg  (a  says,  is  born  free.  His  great  political  idea  was 
double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  by  his  friend  the  that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  in 
minister  Yon  Zedlitz),  but  he  did  not  care  for  the  the  state  in  order  to  a  true  sodal  order.  Prin- 
money,  and  disliked  all  change.  In  fact,  he  never  ces  beheld  to  be  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
went  more  than  40  miles  from  his  native  city,  people  for  princes.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advo- 
In  his  person  he  was  slightly  built,  not  much  cateof  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
oyer  6  feet  in  height;  his  chest  was  hollow,  and  of  the  press.  *'  Liberty  of  thought  is  nothing 
his  right  shoulder,  like  that  of  Schleiennacher,  without  the  tiberty  of  speech  and  of  writing, 
projected  much  aoove  the  other.  His  features  ...  To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  express- 
were  fine  and  delicate ;  his  complexion  was  light ;  ing  opinions  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  remedy 
his  blue  eyes  expressed  animation  and  kindness ;  for  the  evils  which  afflict  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
a  high  and  broad  forehead  indicated  his  thought-  prohibition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pure 
fhl  and  speculative  turn ;  and  the  lower  part  of  theory  is  an  offence  against  mankind."  In 
the  countenance  showed  a  tenacious  vitality. —  his  religious  views,  the  feeling  of  pure  obliga- 
The  external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  was  tion,  of  an  inexorable  duty,  was  paramoont ;  in 


titt,  the  sense  of  duty  wu  M  strong  u  to  leave  in  his  "  Oompsrative  HUtory"  (1801),  and  Hme, 

little  ruom  for  the  religiooB  Bentjmenta.    Eia  de  Statin  Ler"GennaD;'' (1813),  gave  a  fuller 

ethical  theory  mode  obligation  supreme^and  left  account  of  it.     SchOn'e  "  Trnnscendental  Plii- 

to  the  affections  a  enljordinate  place.     His  mor-  losopby"  was  puhiiished  in  1631.  Conain  in  1842 

al  formulas  are  abstract ;  love  woa  not  to  him  devoted  to  it  a  coDr»e  of  lectnrea  (traDBlat«d  hj 

the  chief  of  the  virtues.    He  was  the  stoic  of  Hendcraoa  into  English,  18S4),  and  Barchuu  de 

the  18th  oeatnrj.    Hia  general  theory  of  roli-  Penboen  wrote  a  "History  of  German  Phi- 

gion,  too,  was  abstract;  nor  did  the  po»iti»e  losophj"  (1886),    The  beat  French  account  is 

truths  of  Christianity  oa  a  redemptive  system  in  J.  Wiilin's  "  History  of  German  Philosophy" 

modify  ettlier  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the-  (4  vols.,  1847),  a  work  crowned  bv  tlie  FrencJi 

ones.    He  gave  to  Gercnan  rationalism  a  strong  academy ;  the  first  volume  and  half  of  the  8ei>> 

impulse,  in  making  the  merely  moral  element  ond  ore  taken  up  with  the  critical  pbilosopby. 

supreme.     So  fur  as  he  conid,  he  modelleit  his  Cliaries  de  Bemiisat,  in  IS4T,  ivrote  a  valuable 

own  life  upon  the  prindpies  of  a  rigid  code  uf  report  on  this  "  History"  for  ihe  academy  of 

ethics.    He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying;  he  moral  and  political  sciences.    Beside  tlia  his- 

was  upright  and  honest  in  the  minntest  mat-  torical  accounts,  J.  Tissot  has  traoslated  into 

ters;  every  day,  every  hoar  had  its  appointed  French    the  "Pare  Season"  (2d  ed.  1646) ; 

work.    "  Whoever  will  tell  me  a  good  action  "  Logic"  (1840) ;    "  Metaphysics  of  I^w"  .(2d 

left,  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  it  be  in  the  ed.  1863),  and  "of  Morale"  (3d  ed.  1864);  tlie 

last  hour  of  life."     And  in  the  last  liour  of  his  "Metaphysics,"  edited  by  Piiiitz  (1848);    and 

life  he  ooold  say :   "  My  friends,  I  do  not  fear  "  Anthropology"  (1854).   Trallard  in  1841  gave 

death;  I  assure  you  before  God,  that  if  I  was  aFrench  version  of  "Ueligion  within  the  Bonnds 

enre  of  being  called  away  this  night,  1  could  of  Reason ;"  Burni  in  1848  of  the  "  Criticism  of 

raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be  the  Judgment,"  and  in  1846  of  that  of  the 

praised  I"    Ko  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  "  Practical  Reason,"  beside  a  critical  exomina- 

world,  he  used  to  say,  would  be  willing  on  any  tion  of  these  wotIls  (1850  and  1851),  and  the 

account  to  begin  and  live  his  life  over  again.  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Iaw,"  with  the 

He  was  benevdent  from  principle,  often  giving  "Project  on  Perpetual  Peace"  (18SG).    Born 

away  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  reqnired  by  his  published  in  Latin  ^antii  Opera  (8  vole.,  Leip- 

own  frugal  household.    Stricteconomyeuabled  etc,  1796);  Eunbardt,  a  Latin  version  of  the 

him  to  lay  up  enough  for  a  oomfortaljle  old  age.  "  Prolegomena  to  every  future  System  of  Meta- 

Though  a  warm  friend,  he  did  not  like  to  vi»t  physics"  (Helmstadt,  1797) ;  and  G.  L.  ECnig, 

those  who  were  lick^  nor  to  tolt  about  the  dead.  Elemmta  Ethiea  (Gotha,  1800).    The  first  Eng- 

He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  iifa  and  health ;  lish  work  on  Eant  was  a  "  General  and  Introduc 

by  rigid  rules  he  kept  hia  frail  body  in  tjiierable  tory  View,"  by  Nitzach  (London,  1796.)  Others 

health,   never  havinK  hod  a  severe  illneas  till  are :  James  Sig.  Beck  (translated  by  an  auditor), 

worn  out  by  advanoed  age.    In  1802  his  powers  "Principles  of  the  Critical  Philorophy"(London, 

began  to  fail  rapidly  and  he  permitted  a  pliyai-  I7d8'| ;  Willich's  "  Elements  of  the  OrJtJcal  Phii- 

cian  to  be  sommoned.     He  had  frequent  falling  osopny"  ^London,  1798)  ;   "Eant's  Essays  and 

fits;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim;  his  conver-  Treatises"  (8  vols,,  1798);  Wirgman's  "Prin- 


often  incoherent    A  few  days  before     ciples  of  the  Kantesian   Fhilosuphy"  (1824)  : 
,  he  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add-    J,  W,  Semple,  "  Eant'a  Metaphysics  of  Ethics 
I  hnvenot  yet  lost  my  feeling  for  human-     (1837);  John  Richardson,  "Metaphysical  Works 


ity." — The  best  editions  of  Eant's  worlisare  the  of  Kant"  ("I<ogic,"  "Prolegomena  to  Metaphya- 

t  wo  moot  recently  published,  viz.:  thatofHnr-  ics,"  "Proofsof  God'sEiistenoe,"  and  "Tneod- 

lenstein  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  18S8-'9),  and  tiiat  of  icy,"  8vo.,  Loudon,  183G ;  printed  in  1819) ;  an 

Schubert  and  Bosenkrauz  (11  vols.,  Leipsio,  1840  "Analysis  of  Kant's  Cri  tide  of  Pure  Reason," 

-42),     The  latter  contains  a  full  biography  by  by  the  translator  of  that  work  (8vo.,  London, 

Scliubert,  and  a  "  HUtory  of  the  Kantian  Phi-  1844 ;  the  translation  appeared  in  1841),     An- 

losophy"  by  Rosenkranz.     His  life  was  written  other  and  t>etter  version  of  the  "  Critiqne  of  the 

in  1804  by  Burowsky,  and  by  Jachrnann  in  let-  Pure  RB.ieon,"  by  H.  D,  Meiklejohn,  was  pub- 


3  last  years  were  described  by  WaaisDS-  lished  in  Bolin's  "Pliiloaopliical  Library"  (186B), 
^_.  4),  G.  B.  A.  Meliin,  in  1 70 7,  published  An  account  of  his  system  is  given  in  J.  D.  Mo- 
"  Encyclopiedio  Dictionary  of  the  Kantian     reil'a"Ili8toricalandCritiealViewof  theSpecu- 


Philosopby,"  in  6  vol*.     His  pliilosophy  was  in-  lative  Piiilosophy  of  the  Nineteentii  Century" 

troduced  into  Holland  in  1792,  by  Paulus  von  0?8t  ed,  1806),  with  which  may  bo  compared 

Heraert;  and  there  elucidated  by  Von  Biisch  in  wirgman  in  the  "EnoycloptadiaLondinensis," 

1798,  and Kirker  in  1800,  Schmid and Phiseldek  and  the  a,Miole  in  the  " Encych>p»dia  Briton- 
published  an  expoaitiiin  of  it  at  Copenhagen,  jnts  in  German  are  by 
1796~'8.  It  was  also  taught  in  Hungary  ond  Lichelet  {^GarJiichtt  dtr 
Poland,  In  Italy  it  was  criticized  by  Galnppi  X  ( (J«ehwW«  Aer  PAiio- 
in  1819,  and  later  by  both  Rosinini  and  Gioberti.  (^QettfciefcU  dw  Muertn 
Churiee  Villers  publiahed  a  valuable  essay  on  it 

in  French,  in  1801 ;  and  J.  Hdhne  anotlier  trea-  Ci'S'™™- 

tiee  in  1803,    Destntt  de  Tracy  commented  on  ^.  . 

hU  metaphysics  before  the  academy ;  Degerando  l>^^iso'mca,fttierviMi 
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Bcbolar,  born  in  Trshitch,  a  village  of  northern  St.  Petersbnrg,  Jane  8,  1826.    He  stndied  in 
Serria,  in  Not.  1787.    He  waa  edacated  in  Car-  Moscow,  seryed  for  about  2  years  in  the  impe- 
lovitz,  in  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier,  and  rial  guards,  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
snbseaaentily  visited  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  Italy,  France,  and  England  during  the  first 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  being  compelled  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  after  his 
by  a  feeble  constitution  to  choose  a  quiet  oo-  return  to  Moscow  in  1792  devoted  himself  with 
cnpation.    Ilaving  returned  to  his  native  ooun-  great  zeal  to  literature.    He  snccessively  edited 
try  at  the  beginning  of  its  struggles  for  inde-  tiie  "  Moscow  Journal,"  the  *^  Adaia,"  a  "^  Poet- 
pendence  under  Ozerny  George,  he  served  as  leal  Almanac,'^  a  '^Pantheon  of  Foreign  litera- 
seeretary  to  various  national  chiefs,  most  of  ture,"  and  a  ^'Pantheon  of  Russian  literature,'* 
whom  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  **"  £n- 
also  as  secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Bel-  ropean  Messenger.'*    Among  bis  own  writings 
grade.    When  Servia  was  left  to  tlio  mercy  of  of  that  period  were  poems,  prose  sketcbes  of 
ihe  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Kar^jitch  various  Kinds,  translations  from  tbe  English, 
sought  refuge  in  Austria  (1818) ;  and  again  re-  French,  and  German,  a  eulogy  on  Oatharine  11^ 
pairing  to  Vienna,  he  was  persuaded  by  another  and  his  **  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveller''  (1797- 
Slavic  scholar  to  collect  the  beautiful  popular  1801),  which  were  received  with  great  entho- 
songs  of  the  Dlyrian  tongue,  which  had  been  siasm.    He  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon 
partially  made  known  in  Europe  by  some  imi-  the  language  and  literary  taste  of  his  conn  try 
tations  by  Herder,  Goethe,  and  others.     He  at  that  period,  and  his  merits  were  amply  re- 
performed  a  part  of  his  task  with  zeal  and  warded  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  govern- 
ability,  travellmg  for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia  ment.     In  1803  Alexander  I.  appointed  him 
and  Montenegro,  and  his  collection  of  Narodne  historiographer  of  Russia.    The  fruit  of  his  con- 
Srptike  fjetme  ("  Popular  Servian  Songs,^'  4  tinned  and  untiring  critical  research  was  the 
vols.,  Vienna,  1814-'88)  was  hailed  with  gen-  '*  History  of  Russia'*  from  its  earliest  period 
eral  enthusiasm.    They  went  through  numerous  down  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  hoa^ 
translations,  including  one  by  "  Talvj  '*  (Mrs.  of  Romanoff,  in  12  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
Robinson,  Volkslieder  der  Serben^  Halle,  1825-  was  completed  by  others  after  his  death.    This 
'6),  and  by  John  Bowring  (^*  Servian  Popular  great  product  of  Russian  scholarship,  which  has 
Poetry,"  1827).    Continuing  his  activity,  Kara-  been  translated  into  various  languages,  is  gen- 
jitch  published  a  Servian  grammar,  which  was  erally  admired  for  the  mass  of  its  details  and 
translated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  a  Servo-German  descriptive  beauties,  and  by  those  who  read  it 
dictionary,  a  literarv  almanac  under  the  title  of  in  the  original  also  for  the  elaborate  elegance 
Danitta  (*^  Dawn,''  1826-^8^,  a  collection  of  of  its  style ;  but  the  uniform  elaboration  l)e- 
"  Servian  Popular  Proverbs,''  and  another  of  stowed  upon  it  by  the  author  deprives  it  of  the 
^'  Servian  Popular  Tales,"  tbe  last  of  which  was  charms  of  an  artistic  whole,  and  the  veil  of 
translated  by  his  daughter  Wilhelmine  Eangitch  patriotic  embellishment  which  is  thrown  over 
into  German.    Among  his  minor  productions  is  times  and  scenes  of  Russian  barbarism  leaves 
a  life  of  Prince  Milosh  of  Servia,  and  a  work  in  little  room  for  reletting  that  the  work  was  in- 
German,  Montenegro  ttnd  die  Montenegriner.  terrupted  at  a  pomt  where  adulation  of  the  im- 
In  his  Servian  writings,  which  exercised  a  great  periat  house  of  his  patrons  would  certainly  have 
influence  among  the  southern  Slavi,  Kari^itch  led  the  author  to  still  greater  deviations  from 
made  use  of  a  system  of  orthography  founded  historical  truth.    The  success  of  the  work,  the 
on  the  Russian  eJphabet,  a  fact  which  has  been  publication  of  which  occupied  the  last  10  years 
greatly  regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  linguistic  of  Earamsin*s  life,  was  unprecedented  in  Rns- 
system  of  G<g,  introduced  with  the  olyect  of  sia.    Alexander  appointed  him  imperial  conn- 
uniting  the  various   dialects  of  the  Illyrian  ciUor  in  1824 ;  ana  after  the  sudden  death  of 
tongue  into  one  common  literary  language.  that  czar  at  Taganrog,  in  the  foUowing  year,  his 

EARAE,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian  successor  Nicholas  bestowed  on  him  an  annual 

gulf,  in  lat.  29""  14'  N.,  long.  SO""  20'  E.,  about  15  pension  of  60,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow 

m.  in  circumference  and  80  m.  from  Bushire.  and  children,  and  put  an  imperial  frigate  at  his 

It  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  especially  during  disposal  to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration 

the  prevailing  N.  W.  gales.    The  soil  is  fertile  of  his  shattered  health.  Before  Earamsin,  how- 

and  the  water  is  good,  but  there  is  no  timber,  ever,  could  make  use  of  the  latter  mark  of  im- 

The  Dutch  erected  a  fort  here  in  the  middle  of  penal  distinction,  death  ended  his  career. — His 

the  18th  century,  but  t^ere  soon  compelled  to  youngest  son,  Andrei,  commander  of  a  regiment 

evacuate  the  island.    From  1888  to  1841  it  was  of  hussars,  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks  near 

occupied  by  the  English,  and  again,  Dec.  4,  Karakal,  in  Little  Wallachia,  May  80,1854. 

1866,  when  the  expedition  against  Persia  landed  KARENS,  Kasiaines,  Karians,  or  KARBA^'8. 

on  its  S.  £.  coast    Near  the  fort  is  a  village,  a  rude  people  of  Burmah.  Siam,  and  parts  of 

which  under  the  Dutch  rule  contained  some  China,  supposed  to  extend  from  lat.  10°  to  28^ 

4,000  Inhabitants.    The  population  now  is  about  K.    They  mhabit  the  Jungles  and  monntainoits 

1,000,  inclndine  many  skilful  pilots.  districts,  and  number  perhaps  85.000  or  40,000. 

KARAMSIN  (properly  Karamzin),  Nioolai,  Those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  British  possessions, 

a  Russian  historian,  bom  in  a  villnge  of  eastern  called  Red  Karens  from  the  usual  color  of  their 

Russia  in  1765,  died  in  the  Tauridan  palace  near  dress,  are  the  only  portion  of  the  people  of 
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irhom  we  have  detailed  aoooQnts.  They  reckon  Poniatowski,  the  last  king  of  independent  Po- 
tbemselves  by  families^  and  each  family,  thougli  iand,  who  presented  him  with  the  estate  of 
it  should  number  200  or  800  souls^  has  but  one  Karpinczyn.  He  was  also  conspicaous  in  the 
house.  Their  dwellinas  are  built  of  stout  posts  literary  circles  of  the  Czartoryskis  at  Pulawy. 
and  bamboo,  and  thatdbed  with  palm  lea£  The  He  wrote  various  dramatic  works  and  some 
floor  consists  of  a  matting  of  split  bamboo,  translations  in  prose,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
stretched  over  a  strong  timb^  framework  which  on  his  idyls,  ana  on  his  poetical  translation  of 
is  raised  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ground.  The  the  Psalms.  His  "  Works"  (^Dtiela)  have  been 
immense  edifice  is  divided  into  compartments  published  in  Warsaw,  Breslau,  and  Leipsic. 
for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other  purposes,  and  KARR,  Jean  Baptists  Alphonse,  a  French 
the  inmates  are  under  a  regular  patriarchal  dis-  author,  bom  in  Munich,  Nov.  4^  1808.  Upon 
cipline,  which  is  the  only  form  of  government  completing  his  education  he  became  a  teacher 
recognized  by  this  people.  They  have  always  in  the  Bourbon  college,  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
managed  to  preserve  their  independence  of  the  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  belles- 
Burmese  authorities.  They  are  described  as  lettres.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  staff 
industrious  husbandmen;  they  raise  hoffs  and  of  the  satirical  journal  Figaro^  and  in  1882 
poultry,  and  hunt  game  in  the  forests.  A  long^  published  his  first  prose  work,  8au»  lea  tilUulg, 
loose,  sleeveless  shirt  of  coarse  cotton  is  their  which  was  originally  a  metrical  romance,  found- 
principal  article  of  dress,  but  they  are  fond  of  ed  on  an  unsuccessful  love  adventure  of  his  own. 
ornaments,  which  they  wear  on  their  necks,  It  was  followed  by  Une  heure  trap  tard  (1888), 
anns,  and  ankles.  Women  among  them  are  Fa  Dike  (1884),  Vendredi  »oir  (1885X  L$  eh^ 
treated  with  respect,  and  they  are  said  to  be  min  le  plus  court  (1886),  d^.,  the  two  last  being 
hospitable,  frank,  and  more  virtuous  than  their  revelations  of  his  private  history,  a  peculiarity 
neighbors.  The  Sgau  or  Ohegawa,  and  the  Pgho  more  marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of 
or  Pgwos,  are  their  principal  tribes.  These  are  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  publications 
pagans,  but  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  Buddh-  have  appeared  at  pretty  regular  intervids  down 
ists.  There  are  evidences  that  at  some  remote  to  the  present  time,  that  entitled  Voyage  autour 
period  they  received  ideas  of  scriptural  history,  de  man  jardin  (1845),  which  has  been  translat- 
They  have  a  tradition  of  white  messengers  from  ed  into  English,  being  one  of  the  most  popular, 
the  sea  coming  to  teach  them ;  they  Mlieve  in  They  are  pointedly  written,  and  exhibit  inven- 
one  eternal  Supreme  Being;  and  beside  the  story  tion  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire.  His  labors 
of  the  creation  and  the  delude,  they  have  an  as  a  journalist  have  also  been  considerable.  In 
account  of  ^Hhe  fruit  of  trial"  appointed  by  1889,  while  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  JF^aro, 
God,  of  which  two  persons,  deceived  by  the  bad  he  established  a  monthly  magazine  of  a  satirical 
spirit,  ate,  and  thereby  became  subject  to  age,  character  entitled  Lee  guepee^  the  freedom  of 
disease,  and  death ;  and  of  a  confusion  of  Ian-  the  literary  criticisms  in  wnich  excited  the  dis- 
guages  in  consequence  of  disbelief  in  God.  The  pleasure  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  one 
labors  of  American  missionaries  among  the  Ea-  of  whom,  an  authoress,  in  revenge  made  an  at- 
rens,  which  were  inaugurated  in  1828  by  Hessrs.  tempt  upon  his  life  in  1844.  After  the  revolo- 
BoarduLan  and  JudsozL  have  been  remarkably  tion  of  1848  ho  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
fruitful.  The  origin  of  the  Karens  is  unknown,  for  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  depart- 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  meut  of  Seine-Inferieure.  Of  late  years  he  has 
country  whidi  they  now  inhabit;  others,  im*  resided  in  Nice,  where  he  devotes  himself  chiefly 
migrants  from  India;  and  others  again  derive  to  horticulture,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  writ- 
them  from  l^e  north,  which  opinion,  according  ten  extensively. 

to  Latiiam,  is  the  most  probable.    The  same       KARS,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
authority  calls  their  language  Burmese  with  capital  of  a  pashalio  of  the  same  name,  situat- 
notable  singhpo  affinities.  ed  on  a  rugged  pliun,  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
EARKAK.    See  Thebes.  the  sen,  on  the  nver  Arpa,  or  Arpachai,  a  tribu- 
EARNES,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  tary  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  95  m.  N.  E.  from 
San  Antonio  and  Gibolo  rivers,  and  by  several  Erzroum ;  pop.  12,000.    It  is  defended  by  ram- 
smaller  streams ;  area,  1,004  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  parts  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a  strong 
1868, 1,865,  of  whom  291  were  slaves.    It  has  citadel,  and  some  works  on  the  hills  N.  of  the 
a  diversified  surface,  in  most  places  undulating,  dty.    It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  goods  and  pro* 
and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  duce  to  and  from  the  interior  and  eastward.    It 
loam  or  black  mezquit,  and  is  suitable  for  In-  has  suffered  much  from  the  chances  of.  war. 
dian  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.    Value  of  land  Formerly  it  contained  6,000  houses,  but  now 
in  1859,  $211,260.  Gapital,  Helena.  TliecoTmty  has  not  over  half  that  number.    It  was  taken 
was  formed  from  Bexar  and  Goliad  in  1858.  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevitch  in  1828,  and 
KA.RPINSEI,  FBANaszEK,  a  Polish  poet,  occupied  for  two  years.    In  the  Russian  war  of 
born  in  the  ancient  pakitinate  of  Brzesc  Litew-  1854  it  ^as  garrisoned  by  the  Turks  under  the 
ski  about  1760,  died  at  Karpmczyn,  in  the  nominal  command  of  Yaasif  Pasha,  really  di- 
palatinate  of  Lublin,  Sept.   11,  1828.    Being  rccted  K^  .i^^  Hungai^<^  Gen.  Kmety  (Ismail 
educated  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Polish  Pasba)  ^  i  iViABritisl^  ^®^*  W^^"^,  and  was 
literature,  he  early  developed  a  talent  for  poetry,  besieg^j?''^^      t>     iaU  ^^^"*  under  Gen.  Kara- 
and  found  a  liberal  patron  in  Stanislas  Augustus  .  vie£     a  W  a  B^^^^La^  inve&Unent  the  Russians 
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attempted  to  carry  it  by  assanlt.  Four  times  Hungary  and  of  the  county  of  Abauj,  no'w  of 
they  captured  the  redoubts,  but  being  dislodged  the  united  counties  of  Abai^  and  Toma,  as  well 
by  the  bayonet,  they  retired  after  7  hours'  fisht-  as  of  one  of  the  5  chief  divisions  into  wbich 
ing,  leaving  8,000  dead.  On  Nov.  29  the  place  Hungary  has  been  divided  under  Francis  Joseph ; 
surrendered  from  famine.  Yassif,  8  other  pa-  pop.  about  16,000,  consisting  of  Slovaks,  Ma- 
sbas,  Gen.  Williams,  and  the  garrison  were  made  gyars.  Germans,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on 
prisoners,  the  Hunffarians  having  been  permit-  the  Hemdd,  in  a  beautiful  valley  enclosed  with 
ted  to  retire.  At  tlie  close  of  the  war  the  Bus-  sloping  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which,  how- 
sians  gave  up  the  place  in  accordance  with  the  ever,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
treatv  of  Paris.  boring  region  of  Hegyalja.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
KASAN,  or  Kazan,  an  £.  government  of  Koman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  numerous  admin- 
European  Russia,  bounded  K.  and  N.  £.  by  istrative  and  judicial  officers,  is  one  of  the  best 
Yiatka,  £•  b^  Orenburg,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Sim-  built  towns  of  Hungary,  its  main  street  rivalling 
birsk,  and  W.  by  Nyni  Novgorod;  area,  24,000  those  of  Pesth,  has  important  schools  and  other 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  1,482,085.  The  surface  institutions,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  link 
is  generally  flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and  between  Pesl^  and  Debreczin  on  one  side  and 
hilly,  the  S.  portion  being  traversed  bv  branches  Cracow  and  Lemberg  on  the  other,  with  all  of 
of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  principal  rivers  which  places  it  will  soon  be  connected  by  ex- 
are  the  Volga  and  its  affluent  the  Kama.  The  tensive  railroad  lines,  which  are  now  in  course 
forests  are  very  extensive,  covering  nearly  of  construction.  Its  manufactures  are  unimpor- 
half  the  surface.  The  chief  trees  are  the  pine,  taut.  The  cathedral  of  Kaschau,  a  large  struo- 
fir,  and  oak,  and  the  woods  abound  in  bears,  ture  in  old  €h)thic,  is  the  finest  building  of  the 
wolves,  and  feathered  game.  The  soil  is  fertile,  country  in  that  style.  Kaschau  was  surrounded 
and  yields  large  crops  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  with  walls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
but  is  not  generally  well  cultivated.  The  fish-  and  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in 
eries  are  productive,  and  there  are  numerous  the  wars  of  Hungary,  especially  during  the  pe- 
distiUeries,  tanneries,  weaving  and  spinning  es-  riod  of  the  struggles  of  the  Protestants  against 
tablishments,  &c.  The  Russians  form  nearly  Austria.  In  the  last  war  two  battles  were  fought 
one  half  of  the  population;  the  Tartars  number  before  the  town,  on  Dec.  11, 1848,  and  Jan.  4, 
about  800,000 ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  1849,  in  both  of  which  Count  Schlick  defeated 
composed  of  Tchuvasses  of  Finnish  origin,  the  Hungarian  troops,  consisting  mostly  of  nn- 
Tcheremisses,  &o.     Kasan,  with  the  adjacent  disciplined  militia. 

fovemments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Yiatka,  and  KASHGAR,  or  Cashqab  (Chin.  Eth-ahi-hh 
^erm,  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  so  called  «r^),  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartnry,  formerly  cap- 
Golden  Horde,  or  the  Kiptchak  khanate,  the  ital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  140  m.  from 
country  having  successively  been  occupied  by  Yarkand,  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
Finns,  Bulgarians,  and  Tartars.  The  khanate  in  lat.  89*  26'  K,  long.  76**  45"  E. ;  pop.  van- 
was  for  centuries  the  terror  of  Russia,  and  re-  ously  estimated  from  20,000  to  40,000.  *  The 
sisted  that  power  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  rebellion  of  1826-^7  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Czar  Ivan  population,  which  was  once  over  70,000,  and 
the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kingdom  to  Ras-  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which,  how- 
sia.  Under  Peter  the  Great  it  was  divided  into  ever,  retains  its  ancient  importance  as  an  em- 
5  governments,  of  which  Kasan  is  one. — Kasan.  porium  for  the  commerce  of  central  Asia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  preceding  government  and  of  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  and  of  many 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Ka-  thriving  manufactories  of  carpets,  silks,  &c.  It 
sanka  about  5  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  came  into  the  possession  of  China  by  conquest 
Volga,  lat  56**  47'  26"  K,  long.  49**  21'  9"  E. ;  nearly  a  century  ago. 

pop.  about  60,000.  It  consists  of  the  fortified  KaSTNER,  Abbaham  Gotthxif,  a  German 
town  (Ereml)  and  the  town  proper.  It  contains  mathematician  and  poet,  born  in  Leipsic,  Sept. 
over  50  churches,  12  musques,  and  several  con-  27,  1719,  died  in  G6ttingen,  June  20,  1800.  He 
vents,  and  is  renowned  for  its  numerous  educa-  was  the  son  of  a  prof^sor,  embraced  in  his 
tional  and  literary  institutions,  particularly  since  studies  almost  all  branches  of  learning,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  university  there  in  1818.  received  an  appointment  at  Leipsic,  and  event- 
It  possesses  many  important  manufactories  of  ually  at  GOttingen,  where,  in  accordance  with 
cloth,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  and  iron,  and  an  the  reformatory  spirit  which  animated  that  uni- 
extensive  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  versity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
commerce  between  Russia  and  Siberia.  Near  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  delivering 
Kasan  is  the  convent  of  Semiosernoi,  with  a  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  from  the 
miracle-working  madonna,  the  patroness  of  Ka-  bondage  of  antiquated  text  books.  His  Afh 
san,  which  is  annually  in  July  brought  in  pro-  fan{f8grunde  derMathematik  ((^th  ed.  1800),  and 
cession  to  the  city  and  exhibited  in  the  Kreral.  his  various  other  writings,  inaugurated  a  mora 
Kasan  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1815  and  again  enlightened  era  of  scientific  study  in  Germany, 
in  1842,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  more  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
prosperous  and  better  built  than  ever.  of  the  celebrated  union  of  GOttingen  poets,  and 
KASCHAU  (Hun.  iTcwsa),  a  town  of  north-  by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  succeeded  in 
ern  Hungary,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  introducing,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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Mfuemiknanaeh^  an  entirelj  new  generation  of  April  26, 1885.    Id  bis  yoath  be  spent  some 
poets  to  the  public.    His  general  popularity  time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  upon  the  death  of 
was  chiefly  due  to  his  Sinngediehte^  which  show  his  father  in  1794  he  procured  a  commission  in 
that,  although  inferior  to  many  contemporary  a  regiment  stationed  in  India,  and  was  for  7 
poets  in  genius,  he  was  the  most  witty  of  them  years  employed  upon  the  trigonometrical  survey 
all.  His  colleague,  the  eminent  classi^ed  scholar  of  that  country.    In  1808,  while  holding  the 
Heyne,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  him  in  1804,  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
fully  recognixing  the  great  services  rendered  by  Sandhurst  military  college;  and  subsequent  to 
K&stner  to  the  ca:use  of  science  and  literature.  1814,  when  he  retired  on  half  pay,  he  occupied 
A  portion  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in-  himself  chiefly  with  scientiflc  studies.    Among 
duded  in  his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings"  (2  vols.,  his  most  important  discoveries  were  the  deter- 
1783).    A  new  edition  of  the  whole  of  them  mination  of  the  precise  length  of  the  seconds 
appeared  in  1800,  and  a  new  collection  of  his  pendulum,  the  investigation  of  the  diminution  of 
poetical  and  prose  writings  was  published  in  terrestrial  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
Berlin  in  1841.  and  his  employment  of  the  pendulum  K>r  the 
XASTKEB,  Ejlbl  Wilhslm  Gottlob,  a  Ger-  purpose  of  nnding  the  minute  variations  of  the 
man  naturalist,  bom  in  Pomerania,  OcL  81,  force  of  gravity  in  different  parts  of  a  country, 
1788,  died  in  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  July  15,  1857.  whose  substrata  consist  of  materials  having 
He  was  professor  successively  in  the  universities  different  degrees  of  density.    In  the  *^PhiIo- 
of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  from  1821  till  sophical  Transactions"  of  1825-'8  appeared  de- 
his  death  in  Erlangen,  and  contributed  much  scriptions  of  his  '*  floating  collimator,"  an  in« 
to  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci-*  strument  of  great  importance  to  trigonometers, 
enoes  boUi  as  a  teacher  and  an  author.    Chem-  employed  to  determine  the  position  of  the  line 
istry  is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  colli mation  in  the  telescope  attached  to  an 
valuable  works,  while  he  endeavored  to  place  astronomical  circle.    He  also  made  some  ioge- 
that  branch  of  study  upon  a  more  scientific  nious  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
basis;  among  the  principal  of  them  is  Omndr  Cassegravi  and  Gregory  telescopes,  on  which, 
td^tf  der  Phytik  und  Chemie  (Bonn,  1820).  as  on  many  kindred  subjects,  he  furnished  in- 
KATAHDIK,  or  Etaxdn,  the  highest  moun-  teresting  papers  to  the  ** Philosophical  Transac- 
tain  in  Maine,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  tions."    He  is  the  author  of  the  greater  portion 
state,  about  100  m.  N.from  Ban^r,  and  6  m.  N.  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  by  Lardner 
E.  from  the  Penobscot  river.    It  is  in  a  region  and  Kater,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  *'  Cabinet  Gyclo- 
diflloult  of  access  except  by  the  birch  canoe  of  psedia,"  and  published  ^^  An  Account  of  the 
the  Indian,  the  river  being  the  only  thorough-  Oonstruction  and  Yeriflcation  of  certain  Stand-* 
fare  through  this  rough  territory,  and  its  course  ai'ds  of  Linear  Measure  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
being  interrupted  by  frequent  shoals  and  falls,  ment"  (4to.,  London,  1832).    He  was  a  man  of 
The  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite,  much  mechanical  as  well  as  intellectual  capacity, 
which  stands  in  abrupt  walls,  and  is  exposed  in  KATONA,  Istvak,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
naked  floors  covering  acres  of  surface.    Down  born  in  Pdpa,  county  of  Yeszpr^m,  Dec  13, 
its  sidles  bare  spots  caused  by  slides  of  rock  ex-  1732,  died  Aug.  17, 1811.    At  tne  age  of  18  he 
tend  irom  near  the  summit  almost  to  the  base,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  after  the  suppres- 
and  present  a  striking  feature  in  its  appearance,  sion  of  which  he  became  professor  of  sacrea  elo- 
The  height  of  the  mountain  is  supposed  to  ex-  quence  in  the  college  of  Tyrnau,  subsequently 
ceed  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  canon  of  Kalocsa,  and  eventually  abbot  of  Mo- 
its  summit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few  nostor-on-the-Bodrog.     He   wrote   numerous 
dwarfish  plants ;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch  works  on  the  history  of  his.country,  almost  all 
and  other  forest  trees  are  but  of  diminutive  in  Latin,  the  principal  of  which  are :  HUtoria 
size.    It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite  CHtiea  PHmorum  Hungaria  Ihuum  ;  Hutoria 
rodu,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found  bowlders  Critiea  Begum  ffungaria  Stirpia  Arpadiana  ; 
of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  belonging  to  the  ffistoria   Critiea  Begum  Stirpis  Atutriaea  ; 
mountain,  and  among  them  pieces  of  sandstone  and  I^itome  Ghronologiea  Berum  Hungaricch 
containing  fossil  sheUs,  such  as  are  met  with  io  rum,  Traruyhanica/nim  et  Ulyriearum,    The 
place  many  miles  further  N.    From  the  sum-  publication  of  the  history  of  Hungary  under 
mit  in  dear  weaUier  the  view  extends  over  a  the  house  of  Austria,  which  is  the  most  volu- 
coantry  angularly  rough  and  wild,  composed  minous,  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by  pro- 
of scattered  mountains  which  rise  in  the  conical  hibition  from  the  government  of  the  emperor 
form  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are  Francis,  but  it  was  finfidly  brought  down  to  the 
interspersed  hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  large  beginnitx^  of  the  present  century, 
size,  and  streams  without  number.    Most  of  KAT  m^E  LooH,  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birch  canoe,  and  are  land,  Oi  ^  irom  Callander.    It  is  of  serpentine 
made  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down  the  pine  form,  jo.     .  <  a  m.  '^^  length,  and  in  some  places 
logs  which  are  cut  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  nearly  ^^^  vfreadth,  a»^  ^»  surrounded  with 
winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the  ice  in  read!-  lofly      ^  iu  *^      «nd  rocky  ravmes,  displaying 
neas  to  be  floated  as  this  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  scencv  H^^nntftl^*  ^ndenr  andbeanty .  From  its 
KATER,  HBNBt,  an  English  mathematician,  E.  acS^  r^rtiicl^^  «  atreaTa,  which,  after  paw- 
born  in  Bristol,  April  16,  1777,  died  in  London,  iug^i^  Ot ^  fto^S  *la  defiVe  oi  the  Troaacha, 
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widens  into  the  two  minor  lakes  of  Achray  the  eartb,  where  they  remain  nntil  spriiigv 
and  Yennachar,  and  becomes  the  river  Teith,  they  are  eaten  by  beetles,  ear-wies,  cricket8| 
a  tributary  of  the  Forth.  TMs  lake  was  for*  ants,  &c.  The  young  are  said  to  be  iiyari<Ki8 
merly  a  favorite  resort  of  robbers,  or  eaterans^  to  roots  of  grasses  and  grains;  the  adnlts  eat 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  its  shore  is  a  the  interior  of  flower  buds  and  the  germs  of 
small  island  called  Eilan  Yamoch,  whither  the  fruit.  Though  found  on  almost  all  trees,  the 
freebooters  used  to  bring  their  plunder,  and  balsam  poplfu*  is  a  special  favorite.  They  are 
which  is  the  famous  "  EUen^s  isle*^  of  Scott's  called  grasshopper  birds  by  the  Indians,  who 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake."  From  this  lake  the  city  are  in  the  habit  of  roasting  and  grinding  them 
of  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  water.  The  works  into  a  flour,  from  which  they  male  cakes,  con- 
were  begun  by  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  un-  sidered  by  them  as  delicacies.  The  katydid  ia 
der  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  re-  interesting  in  captivity,  and  wUl  live  thus,  if  fed 
ceived  the  royal  sanction  tfuly  2, 1865,  and  were  on  fruit,  for  several  weeks ;  like  other  grass* 
opened  by  tlie  queen  in  person,  Oct  14^  1859.  hoppers^  after  the  warm  season  they  rapidly 
The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  drawn  for  become  old,  the  voice  ceases,  and  all  soon  perish, 
the  supply  of  the  city  is  equal  to  50,000,000  EATZBACH,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Sile- 
gallons  daily.  This  has  to  be  conveyed  over  a  sia,  which  joins  the  Oder  on  its  left  bank,  29  m. 
rugged  and  mountainous  district  for  a  distance  N.  W.  from  BresUiu,  after  a  course  of  85  m.  It 
of  84  m.,  in  iron  pipes,  across  numerous  ravines,  is  noted  for  a  victoiy  of  the  Prussians  and  Bua- 
and  through  no  fewer  than  70  tunnels,  the  ag-  sians  under  Blncherover  the  French  command^ 
gregate  length  of  which  is  18  m.  Each  tunnel  ed  by  Marshal  Maodonald,  Aug.  26, 1818.  (See 
IS  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  is  2,650  Bl^oheb.) 

yards  in  length.    There  are  several  aqueduct  KAUFFMANN,  Mabia  Akoxlioa,  a  Swiss 
bridges,  consisting  of  iron  troughs  supported  by  painter,  bom  in  Cliur,  in  the  Grisons,  Oct  80, 
abutments  of  rubblestone;  and  between  Loch  1741,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  5,  1807.    In  her 
Katrine  and  the  IJmsdoch  reservoir  there  are  8  childhood  she  envinced  a  remarkable  taste  for 
wide  and  deep  valleys  across  which  the  water  music  and  pain1»ng,  which  her  father,  hiraadf  a 
is  conveyed  in  siphon  pipes  4  feet  in  diameter  painter,  carefully  cultivated.    At  the  age  of  15 
and  I  of  a  mile  long.    The  cost  of  the  works,  she  was  taken  to  Milan  and  put  under  the  best 
including  compensation  for  land,  purchase  of  masters  in  either  art,  and  in  1768  accompanied 
the  property  of  former  water  companies,  &c.f  her  father  to  Rome.  Her  beauty,  extraordinary 
was  about  £1,500,000.  accomplishments,  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  fjasci- 
KATYDID  (platyphyllumconeavum,  Harris),  nating  manners  everywhere  excited  an  interest 
an  American   grassnopper,  named  from  the  in  her  favor.  Winckehnann,  whose  portrait  she 
sound  of  its  note.    It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  painted,  in  a  letter  written  in  1764,  speaks  in 
half  long,  the  body  being  an  inch,  of  a  pale  the  warmest  terms  of  her  many  accomplish- 
green  color,  with  darker  wings  and  wing  cdv-  ments,  and  of  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ers ;  the  thorax  is  roughened,  and  is  shaped  modern  languages.  While  in  Rome  she  painted 
somewhat  like  a  saddle ;  the  wing  covers  are  many  portraits  of  distinguished  people.  In  1765 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  enclose  the  body  in  she  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth  to  England, 
their  concavity,  meeting  above  and  below  like  whither  her  reputation  had  preceded  her,  and 
the  valves  of  a  pea  pod.    This  *^  testy  little  where  she  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
dogmatist,^*  rendered  familiar  by  the  verses  of  attention.    For  17  years  she  was  the  recipient 
Holmes,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  perse  of  abundant  emoluments,  and  was  welcomed  to 
vering  of  our  native  musicians ;  silent  and  con-  the  most  distinguished  society  of  the  kingdom, 
oealed  among  the  leaves  during  the  day,  at  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
night  it  mounts  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  she  was  chosen  one  of  tlie  86  original  members. 
trees,  where  the  male  commences  his  sonorous  In  1781  slie  married  Signer  Antonio  Zucchi,  an 
call  to  the  noiseless  females.    The  sound  is  pro-  artist,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Rom& 
duced  by  the  friction  of  the  taborets  in  the  tri-  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.    It  is  saia 
angular  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing  cover  that  some  years  previous  to  this  she  had  been 
against  each  other,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  criminal  impostor 
escape  of  air  from  the  sacs  of  the  body,  rever-  who  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Horn,  from 
berating  so  loudly  as  to  be  beard  a  quarter  of  a  whom  she  procured  a  divorce.    Her  artistic 
mile  in  a  still  night.    These  insects  are  now  merits  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  her  reputation  rests 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  their  incessant  noise  chiefly  on  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  con- 
is  almost  insupportable  to  those  unaccustomed  versation.    She  painted  female  heads  graoefollyi 
to  it    The  perfect  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  Sep*  but  was  deficient  in  drawing  and  color,  and  her 
tern  her  and  October,  depositing  them  in  2  con-  composition  was  often  below  mediocrity.   Many 
tiguous  rows  along  tlie  surface  of  a  twig  pre*  of  her  works  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi. 
viously  prepared  by  her  curved  piercer ;  they  She  retained  her  maiden  name  until  her  death, 
resemble  tmy  bivalve  shells,  of  a  slate  color,  KAUFMAN,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  8  or  9  in  each  S.  W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  E. 
row ;  the  young  escape  through  a  cleft  in  one  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
end ;  the  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  in  nests  in  1858,  2,908,  of  whom  406  were  aUves*    The 
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flarflM)6 18  nogtly  nndalating,  and  tihe  S.  E.  part  of  Jernsalem  by  the  Bomahs  under  Titna,"  the 

is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  oocapied  cartoons  of  which  so  pleased  King  ILonw  that  he 

by  prairies.    The  soil  is  generally  good.    The  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  the  pictnre  in 

Sroductions  in  1860  were  80,685  bushels  of  In-  oil.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  size — 17  feet  by  19 
ian  com,  2,228  of  oats^  and  2,954  of  sweet  po-  — «nd  affords  a  fine  example  of  KaolbacVs  ima- 
tatoes.  There  were  129  papils  attending  pnblic  {pnative  powers,  and  of  the  manner  of  idealiz- 
schools.  Yalne  of  land  in  1859,  $466,789.  Cap-  ing  history  at  present  so  popular  with  German 
ital,  Kaufman.  painters.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is 
KAUL^ACH,  WzLHBiJC  von,  a  (German  art*  shown  in  the  planting  of  the  Roman  eagle  on 
ist,  born  at  Arolsen,  in  Waldeck,  Oct  15,  1805.  the  high  altar  of  the  temple,  the  lamenting  wo- 
In  his  youth  he  showed  little  inclination  for  men,  and  the  priests  who  kill  themselves  in  de* 
the  study  of  art,  until  his  enthusiasm  was  spair;  while  the  triumph  of  Christianity  is  illus* 
awakened  bv  some  engravings  of  Schwerdge-  trated  in  the  angels  conducting  the  Christians 
bnr^  and  oy  ti^e  performance  of  Schiller^s  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  terror,  and  the  pen- 
tragedies.  Thenceforth  he  manifested  a  taste  alty  of  the  unbelieving  in  the  figure  of  the  wan- 
for  legendary  romance,  and  tales  of  the  mythi-  dering  Jew  pursued  by  demons.  This  picture 
cal  German  heroes,  such  as  are  current  among  opened  to  Kaulbach,  who  had  hitherto  worked 
the  peasantry,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  sug-  almost  exclusively  in  fresco,  a  new  department 
gested  several  of  his  finest  compositions.  At  in  art,  and  in  1888-'9  he  spent  several  months 
the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  at  the  Dftsseldorf  in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  studying  the  oil 
academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  paintings  of  the  old  masters  as  a  preparation  for 
who  in  1825  invited  him  to  Munich  to  assist  in  his  future  labors.  In  1845  he  received  the  com- 
the  grand  series  of  frescoes  he  had  recently  mission  to  decorate  the  vestibule  and  staircase 
commenced  for  the  king  of  Bavaria.  There  he  of  the  new  museum  at  Berlin  with  a  series  of 
executed  the  cartoons  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  frescoes  illustrating  striking  passages  in  history* 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Odeon,  and  the  allegorical  The  1st  represents  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
representations  of  Bavarian  rivers  and  other  sub-  Babel ;  the  2d  the  nations  of  Greece  listening  to 
jeots  in  the  arcades  of  the  Hofgarten.  In  these  the  songs  of  Homer;  the  8d  and  4th  are  repeti- 
he  followed  very  successfully  the  symbolic,  ideal-  tions  of  his  "  Battle  of  the  Huns^*  and  *^  Capture 
ized  manner  of  Cornelius,  while  he  succeeded  in  of  Jerusalem ;"  the  5th  represents  the  crosoders 
preserving  an  individuality  of  his  own.  His  7r-  entering  Jerusalem,  and  the  6ch  the  conversion 
renhaiUy  or  ^  Madhouse,^'  was  executed  in  1828^  of  Wittekind  to  Christianity  through  the  agency 
'9  from  studies  taken  while  he  was  employed  of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
some  years  previous  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the  allegorical  representations  of  nations,  in  all  the 
lonatio  asylum  at  DOsseldorf.  The  head  physi-  stages  of  their  development,  and  figures  of  sages 
clan  was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  took  and  heroes,  fill  the  surroundinff  compartments, 
him  over  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  Above  the  whole  runs  a  broad  bana  of  frieze, 
tlie  impressions  which  the  different  aspects  of  which  the  artist  has  filled  with  innumerable 
lunacy  made  upon  him  were  so  vivid  and  ter-  figuresof  boys  who  enact  in  their  childish  sports 
rible  that  it  is  said  he  could  only  find  relief  by  the  history  of  human  life.  The  whole  work 
transferring  them  to  the  canvas.  This  work  was  has  employed  him,  with  his  pupils  Echler  and 
engraved  by  Merz  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Mnhr,  a  large  portion  of  each  year  since  its 
£ame.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was  em-  commencement,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  Of  late 
ployed  by  King  Louis  in  decorating  the  new  yeara  he  has  passed  his  winters  in  Munich,  and 
palace  at  Munich,  the  queen's  apartments  espe-  among  other  works  has  illustrated  the  history 
daily  being  intrusted  to  him.  For  these  be  of  art  from  the  period  of  its  revival  to  the  pres- 
painted  in  encaustic  and  in  fresco  designs  from  ent  time  in  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the  new 
the  poems  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  Pinakothek.  A  natural  tendency  in  the  artist 
beside  executing  in  fresco  for  the  prince  Birken-  to  satire  having  manifested  itself  a  little  too 
feld  a  series  of  16  designs  illustrating  the  fable  openly,  the  work  was  denounced  by  the  painter 
of  Cupid  and  P^che.  About  this  time  he  began  Julius  Schnorr  in  a  pamphlet  as  unworthy  of 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Hogarth,  the  artist  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  In  ad- 
a  portion  of  whose  spirit  and  manner  he  seems  dition  to  the  importent  works  above  mentioned, 
to  have  caught  in  his  illustration  of  Schiller's  Kaulbach  has  found  time  to  execute  many  other 
VMreeher  am  ioerlarener  JEhre  ;  while  in  his  minor  designs,  and  has  recently  devoted  himself 
illustrations  of  *^  Faust,"  his  group  of  Bedouins,  chiefly  to  portraits  and  oil  painting.  ^  Among  his 
and  other  works,  he  showed  an  increasing  ten-  lesser  works  may  be  mentioned  hb  illustrations 
deooy  to  combine  the  symbolical  with  the  real  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Evangelists,  and  partic- 
and  a  close  study  of  individual  character.  In  ularly  of  Goethe's  Bemehe  Fueht,  the  humor  of 
1887  appeared  his  ^*  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  a  grand  which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  drawing 
and  original  work  suggested  by  an  old  legend,  in  of  the  animal  figures.  Since  1855  he  has  exe- 
which  the  spirits  of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who  cuted  t«o  Ur^  pictures  for  the  lung  of  Bavaria, 
perished  under  the  walls  of  Rome  are  described  the  ^  i^  ^ai^  of  Salamis"  and  the  **  Marriage  of 
as  renewing  the  combat  in  the  air.  This  was  Alex^  ?  and  Rox&na,"  and  has  recently  fin- 
executed  in  sepia  for  Count  Raczynski.  It  was  iaher?^^^^  -ao  on  the  walls  of  the  Germanio 
followed  tiio  suooeeding  year  by  the  "Capture  njuJ?  \u  ^^^^bergi  *  ^^5^  composition  rep- 
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resenting  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Oharle*  irhich  these  met  with,  she  pnblished  in  1647  he? 

magne  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  by  Otho  the  Great,  first  book,  a  tale  for  children   entitled  ^^The 

which  be  has  presented  to  the  institution.    The  Three  Paths.''  It  was  followed  by  *^  Madeleine'* 

greatest  and  most  original  of  the  pupils  of  Cor-  (12mo.,  1848),  a  storj  of  peasant  life  in  France, 

neliua,  he  enjoys  a  celebrity  in  Germany  not  in-  and  in  1860  by  a  series  of  interesting  historical 

ferior  to  that  of  his  master,  and  like  him  is  now  sketches  entitled  **  Woman  in  France  in  the 

in  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  powers.  18th  Century"  (2  vols.,  8to.).     In  1861  appear- 

EAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Anton,  prince,  count  of  ed  her  ^^  Nathalie"  (8  vols.  8to.),  in  which  the 

Bietberg,  an  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states-  scene  is  also  laid  in  France,  and  which  has 

man,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1711,  died  June  27,  proved  one  of  her  most  popular  novels.    Her 

1794.    One  of  19  children,  he  was  destined  for  remaining  works  are :  ^^  Women  of  Christianity 

the  diurch ;  but  after  the  death  of  some  of  his  exemplary  for  Piety"  (8vo.,    1862)  ;    ^^  Daisy 

elder  brothers,  he  chose  a  worldly  career,  stndy-  Bums"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1868),   "  Grace  Lee"  (8 

ing  at  Vienna,  Leipsio,  and  Leyden.    He  be-  vols.  8vo.,  1854),  and  ^^  Rachel  Gray"  (3  vols, 

came  a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Charles  8vo.,  1856),  which  describe  English  society  at 

VI.,  travelled  for  some  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  present  day ;  ^^  The  Hobbies''  (8  vols.  sVo., 

France,  and  England,  and  in  1785  was  appoint-  1867) ;  and  **  Ad^le"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1868).    ITias 

ed  anlic  councillor  of  the  empire.    By  marriage  Eavanagh  resides  chiefly  in  England,  but  makes 

he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Riet-  occasional  visits  to  France  and  other  parts  of 

berg.    His  influence  rose  under  the  daughter  the  continent. 

and  successor  of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when,        KAZINCZY,  Ferbnoz,  a  Hungarian  author, 
after  various  and  succ^^l  diplomatic  missions  bom  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Oct.  27,  1769,  died 
to  Rome,  Turin,  and  Brassels,  and  a  short  ad-  in  that  of  Zempl6n,  Aug.  22,  1881.    He  com- 
ministration  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  till  menced  his  classical  studies  at  the  college  o( 
their  occupation  bv  the  French  in  1746,  he  Patak  at  the  age  of  10,  acquiring  also  a  knowl- 
signed  for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  edge  of  various  living  languages,  left  that  school 
(1748).    Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of  in  1779,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Ea- 
state,  but  soon  left  this  position,  being  sent  as  schau.  On  the  recommendation  of  Count  Tdrok 
ambassador  to  France,  where,  by  his  personal  he  was  made  inspector  of  schools,  and  was 
qualities  and  diplomatic  skill,  he  secured  the  soon  able  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  which 
influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  for  an  alliance  he  did  with  ardor.    Like  many  others,  he  was 
with  Maria  Theresa.    This  was  efiected  in  1766,  insnired  to  work  for  the  national  regeneration 
and  the  7  years*  war  began,  after  the  condu-  of  his  people  by  the  centralizing  and  German- 
sion  of  which  Eannitz,  who  in  1753  had  been  izing  tendencies  of  Joseph  IL  (1780-'90),batoo 
appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  other  was  so  fully  convinced  as  he  of  the  possi- 
of  prince  of  the  empire.     He   accompanied  bility  or  usefulness  of  restoring  the  then  decayed 
Joseph  II.  to  the  interview  at  Neustadt  m  Mo-  Magyar  tongue  to  its  pristine  pnrity,  and  of 
ravia  with  Frederic  the  Great,  when  the  two  developing  its  resources  to  an  unparalleled  rich- 
monarchs  concerted  the  scheme  of  the  first  par-  ness  by  means  of  new  words,  framed  from  ez- 
tition  of  Poland,  but  against  the  opinion  of  the  isting  roots  and  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
minister.    Frederic,  who  had  good  reasons  to  and  spirit  of  the  language.    With  Szab6  and 
be  embittered  against  the   able  diplomatist,  Bacsdnyi  he  edited  the  *^  Magyar  Museum,"  and 
npeaks  disparagingly  of  him  in  his  memoirs,  subsequently  alone  the  "  Orpheus,"  both  litenry 
ubough  the  latter  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  magazines  published  at  Kaschau.    Having  be- 
the  oracle  of  statesmen ;  and  Joseph,  whom  he  come  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
less  successfully  served  in  his  schemes  for  the  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suddenly 
annexation  of  Bavaria,  though  supported  by  his  arrested  at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
liberal  views  in  internal  reforms,  gradually  with-  Begmecz,  on  Dec.  li,  1794,  carried  to  Boda, 
drew  his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during  tried,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  while  Mar- 
his  actual  reign  (1780-^90).    Eaunitz  gidned  tinovics   and   several  of  his  associates  f^i^ 
new  influence  during  the  short  reign  of  Leopold  executed  at  Buda  (1796),  the  sentence  of  Ka- 
il., but  after  the  accession  of  his  son  Francis  zinczy  and  some  others  was  commuted  to  ins- 
(1792)  he  resigned  his  offices.    A  taciturn  and  prisoument  *^  till  they  had  shown  signs  of  suffi- 
scheming  diplomatist,  Eaunitz  was  ceremoni-  cient  penitence."    He  was  kept  in  tlie  dang€Oiis 
ously  grave  with  his  equals,  fond  of  the  French  of  Buda,  BrQnn,  Eufstein,  and  Munkacs,  and 
language,  literature,  and  fashions,  and  with  a  released  in  1801.    He  married  the  daughter  of 
great  deal  of  frivolity,  vanity,  and  self-love  his  former  protector,  Count  T6r6k,  and  retir«J 
united  probity,  affiibility  toward  inferiors,  and  to  a  country  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  of  8.  A.  Ujhely,  which  he  named  Sz^phalom 

EAVANAGH,  Julia,  a  British  authoress,  (Fairhill),  and  where  he  spent  the  reroainaer 

bom  m  Thurles,  oo.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  of  his  life,  continuing  to  labor  for  the  Jiteriiy 

1824^  At  an  early  age  she  accompanied  her  par-  progress  of  his  country.    A  protracted  ^*^^!^ 

ents  to  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In  1844  however,  distracted  his  latter  years,  and  tae 

she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and  about  savage  outbreak  of  the  Slovak  peasaotrr  lo 

the  same  time  began  to  write  tales  and  ^ketches  Zempl^n  during  the  prevalence  ot  the  cholera 

for  the  magazines.    Encouraged  by  tba  3iicces8  in  1881  embittered  his  last  days.    His  wora& 
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which  have  twice  been  collected,  contain  original  applanse  snch  as  had  not  for  many  jears  been 
epistles,  epigrams,  sketches  of  travel,  a  tragedy,  heard  in  DmryLane,  his  appearance,  according 
^.,  beside  translations  from  Croethe,  Lessing,  to  Hazlitt,  being  ^  the  first  gleam  of  genins 
Larochefoncanld,  Sterne,  and  others.  He  also  breaking  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  stage."  Af- 
edited  tiie  works  of  Zrinyi  the  poet,  Bar6czi,  ter  his  8d  performance  of  Shylock,  the  receipts 
Bajka,  and  Kis,  and  a  volume  of  "  Hangarian  from  whicn  reached  an  almost  unprecedented 
Antiqnities  and  Rarities"  on  grammatical  sub-  sum,  his  articles  of  engagement  were  cancelled, 
jects.  In  1859  the  centennial  birthday  of  Ka-  and  a  new  engagement  at  a  far  higher  salary 
zinczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hungary.  was  offered  to  him ;  and  not  long  after  he  re- 
KEAN*,  Edmund,  an  English  actor,  born  in  oeived  from  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
London,  March  17, 1787  (according  to  the  sng-  tre  a  present  of  £500,  beside  numerous  valuable 
gestion  of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  although  gifts  from  private  persons.  He  subsequently 
other  accounts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790),  appeared  as  Richard  HI.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago, 
died  in  Richmond,  May  15,  1888.  His  father  is  Macbeth,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
supposed  to  have  been  Edmund  Kean,  a  person  timer,  Lear,  and  in  various  other  characters, 
at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  the  builder  of  the  with  undiminished  success,  and  for  several  years 
Royalty  theatre ;  and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  by  many  degrees  the  most  eminent  and 
he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was  Miss  Ann  popular  actor  on  the  British  stage.  In  1820  he 
Carey,  by  profession  an  actress,  and  a  descend-  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  United  States, 
ant  of  Henry  Carey  the  poet  At  2  years  of  which  at  first  was  attended  with  great  success ; 
age,  his  mother  having  refused  to  keep  him,  he  but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to  complete  an  en- 
was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Miss  Tidswell,  who  gagementin  Boston  in  consequence  of  tlie  thin- 
put  him  to  school  in  London.  A  few  years  ness  of  the  houses,  created  an  excitement  which 
Inter  his  mother,  who  occasionally  followed  the  led  to  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  city.  Upon 
business  of  an  itinerant  vender  of  perfumery,  returning  to  England,  he  played  his  usual  round 
took  him  with  her  in  her  peregrinations,  and  of  characters ;  but  after  the  developments  re- 
was  fortunate  in  bringing  him  under  the  notice  speoting  his  criminal  connection  with  the  wife 
of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had,  almost  as  soon  as  of  Alderman  Cox,  in  the  action  of  Cox  ts. 
he  could  walk,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  Kean,  Jan.  1825,  in  which  a  verdict  of  £800 
as  Cupid  in  the  opera  of  "  Cymon,"  and  had  damages  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  was 
subsequently  taken  children's  parts  on  the  stage,  hissed  flrom  the  stage  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  remarkable  and  never  perhaps  wholly  recovered  the  public 
beauty  and  the  delicacpr  and  expressiveness  of  his  favor.  In  1825  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
features.  His  recitations  from  Shakespeare  and  and  was  at  first  received  with  riot  and  confusion 
his  manners  made  so  favorable  an  impression  wherever  he  attei](ipted  to  act.  Havii^  tender- 
npon  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  remained  for  two  ed  an  apology,  h4  appeared  in  New  York  and 
years  under  her  protection,  and  received  in-  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  permitted  to  perform 
structions  in  dancing,  fencing,  and  various  other  in  Boston  or  Baltimore.  During  this  visit  he 
accomplishments.  When  about  12  years  of  age  was  elected  a  chief  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  by 
he  enrolled  himself  in  Richardson's  strolling  the  name  of  Alantenouidet.  Subsequent  to  his 
troop,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  member,  and  return  to  England  in  1826  his  health  and  spirits, 
on  one  occasion  at  Windsor  recited  in  the  pres-  undermined  by  habits  of  drinking  in  which  he 
ence  of  George  III.  From  the  beginning  of  the  had  indulged  almost  from  boyho(^,  and  by  the 
century  to  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  in  mortification  attending  his  trial,  gave  way  rap-' 
London  in  1814,  he  was  connected  with  stroll-  idly,  and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  stimulants 
ing  companies  or  provincial  theatres,  assuming  that  he  could  still  act  his  old  parts.  He  was  un- 
every  wariety  of  character,  from  the  leading  able  to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
parts  in.  tragedy  to  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  almost  as  soon  as  he  acquired  them.  In  Feb. 
and  by  -very  slow  degrees  forcing  his  talents  into  1888,  he  was  announced  to  appear  in  **  Othello" 
notice.  In  1808  he  was  married,  and  during  with  his  son  Charles  Kean,  with  whom,  after 
several  years  experienced  manv  vicissitudes  of  an  estrangement  of  severd  years,  the  result 
fortune,  being  frequently  reduced  with  his  of  the  father^s  misconduct,  he  had  recently 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  become  reconciled.  On  the  night  of  the  i>er« 
to  the  verge  of  suurvation.  In  1818  Dr.  Drury,  formance  he  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting 
the  master  of  Harrow  school,  saw  Iiim  act  at  through  two  acts  of  the  play,  but  in  the  8d  act 
Teignmouth,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  while  uttering  the  woras,  "Villain,  be  sure," 
dramatic  abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  in-  ^c,  he  fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  his  son, 
troduction  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thea-  who  acted  lago,  and  was  borne  from  the  stage, 
tre,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  for  8  years  at  a  This  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  public, 
salary  of  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week  for  each  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  became  recon- 
successive  year.  He  made  his  d6but  on  the  ciled  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  separated  from 
London  stage,  Jan.  28, 1814,  as  Shylock,  before  him  for  7  years.  Kean  was  short  of  stature, 
a  meagre  audience,  not  particularly  predisposed  but  ^q\\  formed  and  graceful,  and  his  eyes  were 
in  his  favor ;  but  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  flinj^ji^iy  w^ck  and  brilliant.  His  countenance 
his  own  powers  and  the  vigor  of  his  personation,  W^  v  i  ^f  wonderful  variety  and  intensity 
that  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  he  was  greeted  by  of     C&p&>>ie  *^^     a  \^\^  action,  which,  as  well  as 
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bis  eonceptioiis  of  character,  was  the  rasnlt  of  stage  a  lady-Uke  bearing,  and  mnch  refinement 

deep  study,  lifted  him  far  above  the  ordiDary  of  manner.    In  Dec  1886,  she  made  her  debut 

heroes  of  the  staffC.    He  has  been  called  the  upon  the  American  stage  at  New  York,  and 

first  tragedian  of  his  age,  and  probably  in  the  subsequently  acted  with  success  in  the  chief 

delineation  of  passionate,  impulsive  characters  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  1842 

he  has  not  been  equalled  in  modern  times.   Mr.  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  with 

Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  in  his  biogri^hy  of  whom  she  has  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 

Kean  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1835),  sums  up  his  present  time,  sustuning  the  position  of  one  of 

dramatic  qualities  as  follows :  *^  As  a  tragedian  the  leading  actresses  in  England.    Amouff  her 

he  was  decidedly  of  the  very  first  order.    He  most  popular  characters  are  Beatrice  in  '*  Much 

possessed  vigor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  the  power  Ado  about  Nothing,'*  Rosalind  in  ^^  As  You  Like 

of  communicating  terror  in  the  highest  degree ;  It,"  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  VioU 

and  his  intensity  in  expressing  all  the  passions  in  "Twelfth  Night,'*  Julia  in  the  "  Hunchback,** 

has  never  been  approached  within  our  recoUeo-  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  ^  Stranger,*'  &c.    Few  act- 

tion.**    The  parts  mentioned  above  are  those  resses  have  so  long  retained  the  reputation  ac- 

in  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  d-  quired  in  early  youth,  or  been  more  respected 

though  he  appeared  with  success  in  many  others,  in  private  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  of  genius,  and  in  ^ANE,  John,  first  Lord  Keane,  a  British 
spiteof  his  excesses  and  eccentricities  possessed  general,  born  at  Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  Ire- 
redeeming  points  of  character. — Charles  John,  land,  in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampshire, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Waterford,  Ire-  England,  Aug.  24, 1844.  He  entered  the  British 
land,  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  army  as  ensign  in  his  13th  year,  and  during  the 
whence  he  was  withdrawn  at  the  age  of  16  m  con-  campiugn  in  Egypt  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  maintain  Lord  Cavan.  He  served  in  Spain,  where  he 
him  longer  at  sdtool;  the  son  having  incurred  his  gained  the  rank  of  nu^or-general.  In  the  au- 
displeasure  by  declining  the  offer  of  a  cadetship  tumn  of  1814  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
in  India  in  order  to  look  after  the  wants  of  his  land  forces  destined  to  attack  New  Orleans,  but 
mother.  In  this  emergency  Charles  Kean  de-  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  un- 
termined  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  der  whom  however  he  continued  to  serve,  and 
on  Oct  1, 1827,  made  his  d^but  at  Drury  Lane  was  twice  severely  wounded.  From  1828  to 
theatre  in  the  character  of  Young  Norval.  His  1830  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  West 
success  was  not  striking,  and  for  several  years  Indian  army,  and  during  a  part  of  that  period 
he  made  no  impression  upon  the  public,  but  administered  also  the  civil  government  of  Ja- 
rather  provoked  unfavorable  comparisons  be-  maica.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  India,  and  in 
tween  himself  and  his  father.  In  1830  he  visited  1839  captured  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  in  Ca- 
the  United  States,  and  after  his  return  to  Eng-  bool,  till  then  deemed  impregnable.  Eor  this 
land  in  1833  began  by  degrees  to  assume  the  exploit  he  was  raised  to  tlie  peerage  as  Baron 
position  ofaleadingactor  on  the  London  boards.  Keane,  in  Dec.  1839,  and  received  from  the 
in  1839  he  revisited  America,  returning  to  Eng-  East  India  company  a  pension  of  £2,000. 
land  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1842  he  was  KEABNY,  Stsphbn  Watts^  an  American 
married  to  the  accomplished  actress  Miss  Ellen  general,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  80, 1794^ 
Tree.  In  1845  he  made  a  8d  visit  to  the  United  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  31,  1848.  He  en- 
States,  performing  with  his  wife  in  the  chief  tered  the  army  in  1812  as  lieutenant  in  tlie  13th 
cities  for  upward  of  two  years.  For  several  infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
years  after  his  return  he  played  engagements  at  at  Qaeenstown  heights  in  the  same  year.  He 
the  principal  theatres  in  London  and  the  prov-  served  throughout  the  war,  and  upon  the  decla- 
inces,  and  in  1851  he  became  the  sole  lessee  of  ration  of  peace  was  retained  in  the  army  as  cap- 
the  Princess's  theatre,  whora  for  a  number  of  tain  in  the  2d  infantry.  In  1833  he  became 
seasons  he  produced  splendid  revivals  of  ^'Mac-  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons,  in  1886  colonel, 
beth,"  "  King  John,*'  "Richard  IH.,**  "Rich-  and  in  June,  1846,  a  brigadier-general.  At  the 
ardll.,**  the  "Tempest,**  and  other Shakespear-  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  com- 
ean  plays.  As  an  actor  he  holds  a  respectable  manded  the  "  army  of  the  West,'*  which  march- 
position,  but  has  inherited  only  a  moderate  ed  from  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  westward, 
ahare  of  his  fiLther*8  genius.  In  his  capacity  of  and  conquered  New  Mexico.  Having  estsb- 
stage  manager  he  has  exhibited  good  taste  and  lished  a  provisional  civil  government  in  Santa 
abundant  resources,  and  was  for  several  years  F4,  he  proceeded  to  California,  and  participated 
the  director  of  the  theatrical  performances  at  with  his  command  in  the  battle  of  SiEin  Pascual, 
Windsor  castle.  In  1859  appeared  the  "  Life  Dec.  6,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  He  sub- 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (2  vols.  8vo.,  sequently  commanded  the  sailors  and  marines 
liondon). — £ixbn(Tbbb),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  in  tlie  battles  of 
and  an  actress  of  note,  born  in  London  in  1806.  San  Gabriel  and  the  plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Covent  9,  1847.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  be 
Garden  theatre,  London,  in  1823,  and  within  a  was  appointed  brevet  m^jor-general,  his  com- 
'  few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  members  mission  being  dated  from  the  batUe  of  San  Fas- 
of  her  profession,  excelling  both  in  comedy  and  cual.  He  was  governor  of  California  from 
tragedy,  and  maintaioing  on  as  well  as  oS  the  March  to  June,  1847,  but  subsequently  joined 
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Hie  ftrmy  in  Mexico,  wbere  he  continne<1  antil  and  literary  coterie  obnoxious  to  the  "Qaarterij^ 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  died  of  a  disease  con-  Review"  and  *'  Blackwood's  Magaane,''  and  the 
tracted  in  Mexico.  appearance  of  a  volome  of  poems  by  a  new  wri- 
KESATS,  JoHK,  an  English  poetJ)orn  in  Lon-  ter  of  the  ^  cockney  sdiool''  was  the  signal  for 
don,  Oct  29,  1795,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  27, 1821.  an  attack  npon  him  by  these  periodicals^  the 
SQs  father  married  the  daughter  of  the  proprie-  bitterness  of  which  savored  more  of  personal 
tor  of  a  livery  stable,  by  whom  he  received  snf-  animosity  than  of  critical  discernment  The  in- 
ficient  means  to  afford  his  children  the  mdi-  snlting  fdlnsions  to  his  profession,  his  private 
ments  of  a  good  education.  John  at  an  early  aflairs,  and  his  family,  however,  aroused  in  the 
age  was  sent  with  his  brothers  George  and  poet  no  other  feeling  than  contempt  or  indigna* 
Thomas  to  Mr.  Olarke's  school  in  Enfield,  where  tion ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters,  far 
he  remained  until  his  16th  year.  The  8  boys  from  being  crushed  in  spirit  by  the  virulence 
are  said  to  have  manifested  an  unusually  bel-  of  his  reviewers,  as  was  generally  believed,  he 
ligerent  disposition,  but  John,  according  to  the  would  have  been  mnch  more  inclined,  in  ac* 
t^itnony  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  ^^  com-  oordance  with  his  boyish  propensities,  to  inflict 
bined  a  terrier-like  resoluteness  with  the  most  personal  chastisement  upon  them  if  he  had  met 
noble  placability."  He  could  also  conceive  pas-  them.  Byron  in  the  llth  canto  of  ^^  Don  Juan,** 
flionate  attachments,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  and  Shelley  in  his  '^  Adonais,"  have  apparently 
mother  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  a  nook  confirmed  the  notion  that  his  sensitive  nature  on 
nnder  the  master's  desk,  utterly  inconsolable,  this  occasion  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
He  seems  to  have  been  careless  of  the  ordi-  never  recovered ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  effect 
nary  school  distinctions,  but  read  with  avidity,  of  the  criticism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
though  in  a  desultory  manner,  whatever  authors  His  health  was  foiling  rapidly,  but  from  other 
attracted  his  fancy.  He  never  advanced  in  his  causes  than  his  enemies  or  his  admirers  sup- 
classical  studies  beyond  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  posed.  His  younger  brother's  deaUi  in  the  an- 
of  Greek  mythology  was  derived  from  Lem-  tumn  of  1818  affected  him  deeply,  and  about  the 
pri^re's  dictionary  and  Tooke's  "  Pantheon" —  same  time  he  experienced  a  passion  for  a  lady  of 
8  singular  fact,  considering  the  thoroughly  Hel-  remarkable  beauty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a 
lento  spirit  which  imbues  some  of  his  works.  In  frame  worn  by  disease  was  fatal.  His  little  patri- 
1810  he  was  removed  from  school,  and  appren-  mony  became  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  think 
ticed  for  6  years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton,  but  of  making  literature  his  profession.  While  pre- 
still  continued  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of  paring  a  8d  volume  for  the  press  he  was  attacked 
his  preceptor,  between  whose  son,  Oharles  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood,  which  his  surgi- 
Cowden  Clarke,  and  himself  a  warm  friendship  cal  training  at  once  informed  him  was  arterial, 
always  subasted.  The  younff  men  read  Spenser  After  a  long  illness  he  recovered  sufiScientiy  to 
together,  and  Keats,  who,  Mr.  Olarke  writes,  think  of  resuming  his  literary  avocations,  but 
"  ramped  through  the  scenes  of  the  romance  found  his  mind  too  unstrung  by  sickness  and 
like  a  young  horse  turned  into  a  spring  mea-  the  passion  which  had  such  an  infiuence  over 
dow,"  felt  the  first  impulse  to  original  cpmposi-  him.  In  this  emergency  he  had  nearly  deter- 
tion.  His  earliest  known  verses  are  the  lines  mined  to  accept  the  berth  of  surgeon  in  an  In- 
^^  In  Imitation  of  Spenser,"  and  the  influence  of  diaman,  when  a  return  of  the  previous  aJarm- 
his  favorite  is  discernible  in  many  of  his  subse-  ing  symptoms  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 
quent  poems.  About  the  same  time  he  became  but  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  would  offer  a 
acquainted  with  Homer  through  Chapman's  chance  of  saving  his  life.  Before  his  departure 
translation,  which  he  read  with  equal  enthn-  he  published  the  volume  containing  his  odes 
siasm,  commemorating  his  emotions  in  the  no-  on  the  "Nightingale"  and  the  "Grecian  Urn," 
ble  sonnet,  '*0n  first  looking  into  Chapman's  the  poems  of  ^^ Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Ag- 
Homer."  Upon  the  completion  of  his  appren-  nes,''  "Isabella,"  dec.,  and  the  magnificent  frag- 
tioeship  he  removed  to  London  to  "  walk  the  ment  of  "  Hyperion,"  of  which  luyron  said  it 
hospitals,"  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh  "seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans  and  as 
Hunt,  Haydon,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  other  well  sublime  as  ^schylus."  Jeffrey  in  the  "  Edin- 
known  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praise  bugh  Review"  spoke  discriminately  and  kindly 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  comprising  of  the  poet,  regretting  that  his  works  had  not 
sonnets,  poetical  epistles,  and  other  small  pieces,  sooner  been  brought  to  his  notice.  In  Sept. 
which  excited  little  attention.  He  soon  per-  1820,  Keats  left  England  with  Mr.  Severn,  a 
ceived  that  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  was  un-  young  artist  and  a  devoted  friend,  who  never 
fitted  for  him,  both  on  account  of  his  extreme  left  his  bedside.  He  lingered  a  few  months  at 
nervousness  in  the  performance  of  operations,  Naples  and  Rome,  and  died  at  the  latter  place 
and  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  in  the  spring  after  much  phydoal  suffering.  A  few  days  be- 
of  1817  he  was  induced  by  symptoms  of  con-  fore  his  death  he  said  that  he  ^  felt  the  daisies 
sumption,  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  family,  growing  over  him."  He  was  buried  in  the 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  country.  During  this  rrotestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot 
absence  from  professional  duties  he  commenced  whete  Shelley'0  ashes  were  afterward  interred ; 
his  '*  Endymion,"  which,  with  some  miscel-  and  unon  his  tomb  "was  inscribed  the  epitaph, 
laneous  nieces,  was  published  in  the  following  di^f  x*jf  v*  Kimself*  "Here  lies  one  whose 
year.    Keats  had  allied  himself  with  a  politioid  n^^  '^^  ^t  ia  tri^.''    His  poems  have 
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been  often  republished,  and  at  present  eijoy  a  ioan  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore^ 
popularity  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  Ins  con-  Md.,  Feb.  7,  1819.  He  eotered  the  Wesley  an 
temporaries.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Moxon  nniversity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  when  that  in- 
(1  vol.  12mo.),  containing  a  biography  of  the  poet  stitution  was  opened  under  Dr.  Fisk,  and  was 
by  R.  Monckton  Milnes.  His  modest  hope  that  ffraduated  there  in  1884.  He  was  a  wholesale 
''afier  his  death  he  would  be  among  the  poets  of  druggist  in  Baltimore  till  1840,  when  he  be- 
Englimd,"  has  been  realized  to  a  far  greater  ex-  came  a  preacher.  In  1864  he  received  the  de- 
tent than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  and  his  jpree  of  D.D.  from  Lagrange  college,  Ala.  He 
influence  can  be  traced  in  the  poetic  develop-  is  the  author  of  ^'Post  Oak  Gircnit,''  a  book 
ment  of  many  later  writers.  of  wit  and  wisdom  on  church  finances  that  has 

KEBLE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  had  an  extensive  circulation.    He  now  resides 

born  about  1790.    He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  in  New  Orleans. 

oolite,  Oxford,  in  1810.  For  some  years  he  EEIGHTLEY,  Thomas,  an  Irish  author,  bom 
filled  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  at  that  in-  abont  1800.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  uni- 
atitution,  but  since  his  appointment  to  the  vicar-  versity.  Haviuff  while  younff  lost  his  fortune, 
age  of  Hnrsley,  in  Hampshire,  his  life  has  been  and  being  excluded  by  ill  health  from  the  learn- 
chiefly  passed  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  ed  professions,  he  went  to  London  to  devote 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  con-  himself  to  literature.  In  this,  as  he  declares  in 
tributors  to  the  famous  *^ Tracts  for  the  Times,'*  the  preface  to  a  revised  edition  of  his  "Fairy 
which  appeared  between  1884  and  1836.  He  Mytnology,"  he  was  in  every  respect  very  sue- 
"was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  "  Li-  cessfal.  The  *^  Fairy  Mythology,^'  by  which  he 
brary  of  the  Fathers"  (89  vols.).  His  principal  is  most  popularly  known,  was  his  first  work, 
poetical  works  are:  **The  Christian  Year:  It  was  followed  by  the  "  Mythology  of  Ancient 
Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi-  Greece  and  Italy"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888),  "Tales 
days  throughout  the  Year"  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  and  Popular  Fictions,"  and  "  Outlines  of  His- 
1827);  "Lyra  Innocentinm,  or  Thoughts  in  tory,"  the  last  being  compiled  for  Lardner's 
Verse  on  Christian  Children ; "  and  "  The  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia."  By  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Psalms  of  David  translated  into  English  Verse."  Arnold  of  Bugby  he  next  undertook  a  series 

KECSKEM£T,  or  Kjetskem^t,  a  Hungarian  of  compendiums,  embracing  a  "  History  of  Eng- 

town  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin,  68  land,"  "  History  of  India,"  "  History  of  Rome," 

m.  from  the  former  city ;  pop.  86,000.    It  con-  and  History  of  Greece."    Most  of  these  works 

tains  churches  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Prot-  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  several  have 

estants,  and  Greeks,  a  synagogue,  and  various  been  republished  in  the  United  States  and  traus- 

educational  institutions.    It  has  soap  manufac-  lated  into  foreign  languages.    A  revised  edition 

tories  and  tanneries,  a  lively  trade  in  horses  and  of  the  "  Fairy  Mythology"  was  published  by  H. 

cattle,  and  5  annual  fairs.    It  was  the  largest  G.Bohn  (London,  1850).  Mr.Keiflhtleyhasalso 

market  town  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire  written  "  Scenes  and  Events  of  uie  Crusades." 
until  1857,  when  it  was  invested  with  the       KEILHAH,  Balthazar  Mathias,  a  Nor- 

Srivileges  of  a  city. — ^The  Kecskemet  heath  is  a  wegian  geologbt,  bom  near  Christiania,  Nov. 
esolate  and  sandy  region,  stretching  for  about  2,  1797,  died  there,  Jan.  1, 1858.  He  officiated 
200  m.  through  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Little  for  many  years  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
Cumania  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  university  of  that  city,  and,  by  his  explorations, 
One  may  ride  half  a  day  upon  it  without  meet-  teachings,  and  writings,  contributed  much  to  dif- 
inga  habitation  or  a  tree.  fuse  a  knowledge  of  Uie  geological  formation  of 
KEEKE,  the  shire  town  of  Cheshire  co.,  K.  Norway.  He  founded  the  mineralogical  museum 
H.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Ashuelot  river,  in  the  university  of  Christiania,  and  w^as  actively 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  Connecticut  engaged  in  various  public  duties  until  1856, 
river  railroads,  98  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  retire, 
in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  The  village  is  pleas-  EEILL,  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and 
antly  situated,  is  well  built,  and  laid  out  with  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh^ec  1, 
great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  radiating  1671,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  1,  1721.  He  was. 
from  a  central  sauare,  on  which  stands  a  hand-  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  where  he  de- 
some  new  court  house.  The  town  hall,  a  high  livered  private  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  phi- 
school,  and  8  banks  are  the  other  principal  losophy.  In  1700  he  became  assistant  Sedleian 
buildings.  There  are  several  excellent  district  professor  of  phvsics  at  Oxford,  and  in  1708  was 
schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  5  ohosenfellowof  the  royal  society  of  London.  In 
churches  (Baptist  Calvinistic  Methodist^  Ro-  1709  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Palatines, 
man  Catholic,  and  Unitarian).  An  active  trade  German  emigrants  whom  the  government  was 
is  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  several  manu-  sending  to  New  England,  and  whom  he  accom- 
facturing  establishments,  including  a  woollen  panied  thither.  On  his  return  in  1710,  he  suc- 
mill,  a  manufactory  of  various  kinds  of  ma-  ceeded  Mr.  Caswell  as  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
chinery,  and  a  steam  factory  of  doors,  sashes,  tronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 
and  blinds,  chiefly  for  the  Australian  and  Call-  by  Queen  Anne  decipherer  of  state  papers.  He 
fornian  markets.  The  first  permanent  settle-  was  a  fierce  assailant  of  Dr.  Burnet,  Leibnitz, 
ment  in  the  town  was  made  in  1753.  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Newtonian  the- 
KEEKER,  John  Ohbistian,  D,D.,  an  Amer-  cries.     He  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
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works,  tbe  most  important  of  which  are :  IntrO'  of  Khorassan,  extending  E.  and  W.  about  60 

ductio  ad  Veram  Phyncam  (1701),  and  Intro-  m^  and  N.  and  8.  about  15  m. ;  pop.  8,000.    It 

duetto  ad  Veram  Aitr&runniam  (171&).  The  best  is  surrounded  bj  steep  mountains,  whose  pre- 

edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Milan  (1742).  cipitous  sides  are  scarped  externally,  and  have 

KEITH  (Gbobqb  EjaTH-ELPHtErsTONs),  Vis-  a  mural  appearance,  while  interndlj  care  has 

OOTTNT,  a  British  admiral,  bom  at  Elphinstone,  been  taken  to  add  to  their  naturid  inacoessibil- 

East  Lothian,  Scotland,  Jan.  12, 1746,  died  at  his  itj,  and  to  make  descent  into  or  escape  from 

seat  in  Tulliallan,  Perthshire,  March  10,  1828.  the  vallej  equally  impracticable.    At  a  little 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  10th  Baron  distance  from  the  principal  range  of  hills  is  a 

Elphinstone,  and  entered  the  navy  in  his  16th  lesser  range,  and  intervening  between  the  two 

year.    In  1776  he  received  the  commission  of  a  deep  ravine  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 

post-captain,  and  soon  after,  in  command  of  the  ditch.    There  are  two  entrances  to  the  valley, 

frigate  Perseufl,  was  employed  on  tbe  American  one  at  the  £.  and  one  at  the  W.  extremity, 

station,  participating  in  the  British  attack  on  which  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  have  been 

Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  so  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.    They  are  de* 

in  the  Delaware,  Nov.  16,  1777.    In  1793  he  nominated  the  ^^  gates  of  Kelat,*'  and  over  each 

served  under  Lord  Hood  at  the  reduction  of  gate  is  a  tower,  where  sentinels  are  continually 

Toulon,  and  in  1796,  as  rear  admiral  of  the  posted.    The  valley  is  highly  cultivated.    The 

white^  took  possession  of  Cape  Town,  and  sub-  khan  of  Eelat  is  an  independent  chieftain,  and 

sequently  conquered  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  has  at  his  command  a  standing  force  of  1,000 

and  the  Moluccas.    He  completed  his  services  horse  and  2,000  foot. 

in  the  East  by  capturing,  in  Aug.  1796,  off  KELLERMANN,  Francois  Chbistophb,  duke 
Saldanha  bay,  a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had  of  Yalmy,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Strasbourg, 
been  despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cape  May  80,  1786,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  12,  1820. 
Colony.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1797  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1762,  he  served  daring 
he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Keith  of  the  7  years^  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
Btonehaven  Marischal.  .  In  1799  he  took  com-  tain.  In  1771  he  was  among  the  French  offi* 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  in  cers  sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates  of 
Harch,  1800,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  occnpied  Bar,  and  fought  bravely  at  tbe  battle  of  Cracow, 
by  a  French  army  under  Mass^na,  until  its  sur-  In  1786  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
render  to  the  Austrians.  He  subsequently  co-  general.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolatioa 
operated  with  Abercrombie  in  the  military  he  espoused  tbe  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was 
operations  in  Egypt.  He  continued  in  active  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Al- 
service  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  sace.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Austrians 
for  several  years  held  command  of  the  channel  from  that  province  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1792, 
fleet  as  admiral  of  the  white.  It  was  owing  to  having  Joined  Dumouriez,  he  won,  in  conjuno- 
his  disposition  of  his  cruisers  along  the  coast  tion  with  him,  the  battle  of  Yalmy,  by  which 
of  France  that  Napoleon  was  induced  to  sur-  the  Prussians  were  expelled  from  the  French 
render  himself  a  prisoner.  In  1814  he  was  ere-  territory.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of 
ated  Viscount  Keith  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Alps,  and  defeated  the  Piedmontese,  thus 
having  since  1801  been  a  baron  of  like  name,  bringing  about  the  surrender  of  Lyons.  Not- 
Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  he  was  withstanding  his  services,  he  had  become  unao- 
on  several  occasions  a  member  of  the  house  of  oeptable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  convention, 
commons.  His  2d  wife,  born  in  1762,  died  and  was  consequently  dismissed  from  his  corn- 
March  81, 1867,  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  mand,  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  18  months, 
co-heir  of  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  John-  After  the  9th  Thermiaor,  being  reinstated  in 
son,  fram  whom  she  received  her  education,  command  of  the  army  on  the  Alps,  which 
He  left  no  sons,  but  his  baronial  honors  have  amounted  to  but  47,006  men,  he  successfully 
descended  to  his  elder  daughter  by  his  first  opposed  the  repeated  attacks  of  160,000  Pied- 
wife,  the  present  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Count  montese  and  Austrian  troops.  Although  he 
Flahaut.    (See  Flahattt  db  la  Billardebis.)  took  no  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 

KELAT.  I.  The  capital  city  of  Beloochis-  maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  senator ;  and 
tan,  and  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  sitnat-  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was  made 
ed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  called  Shah  Mirdan.  a  marshal,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Yalmy, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29^  8'  and  held  important  commands  from  1804  to 
K,  long.  66""  46'  E. ;  poo.  about  12,000.  It  1818.  On  the  restoration  he  evinced  his  readi- 
is  surrounded  by  an  eartn  wall  18  feet  high,  ness  to  serve  the  Bourbons,  and  took  a  seat  in 
flanked  with  bastions.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  favored  liberal 
district  that  produces  large  quantities  of  fruit,  measures. — ^FsAKgois  £tienkb,  son  of  the  pre- 
A  number  of  Afghan  merchants  reside  at  Ke-  ceding,  born  in  Motz  in  1770,  died  June  2, 1886. 
lat,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  He  early  received  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  re- 
Sinde,  Bombay,  and  Candahar.  The  chief  gimeat,  Tn  1791  be  was  attached  to  the  em- 
manufactures  are  muskets,  swords,  and  spears,  bassy  ^^^  tR  « nlier  d®  Temaut  to  the  United 
Kelat  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1839,  and  Stat^j.^^  ijneva*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  returned 
again  in  1840,  and  was  retained  by  them  until  to  ]^^  \i?tor6  P®  JL^  ft\de-de-carop  to  bw  father, 
1841.    n.  A  valley  of  Persia,  in  the  province  an^  ^XK  .^  ^q  bec?^^  aftw  t\i<i  »«g<i  of  Lyona; 
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bat  his  well  known  patriotism  saved  him  from  gations  oonld  not  be  met  By  Mr.  Kelly's 
imprisonment^  and  he  reentered  the  army  as  a  tions,  with  little  aid  from  othersi  and  on  his 
private.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  he  resumed  his  personal  responsibility,  a  large  snm  of  monej 
former  rank,  served  as  adiutant-general  nnder  was  obtained  which  was  applied  in  discharge 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  afterwaid  under  Mas-  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  was  ever  aiter- 
a6oa,  distinguished  himself  at  Bassano,  Aroole,  ward  esteemed  as  tlie  saviour  of  the  honor  of 
and  La  Favorite,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  present  the  state.  He  was  chosen  by  several  nulroad 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  to  the  di-  companies  to  direct  and  superintend  the  oon- 
rectorial  government,  and  was  appointed  briga-  struction  of  their  roads,  and  was  repeatedly  a 
dier^eneral.  In  1800  he  accompanied  tiie  first  member  of  tiie  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
consul  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cav-  which  he  originated  many  important  measures, 
airy,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  KELP,  the  commercial  name  for  the  erade 
where  by  a  well  timed  charge  he  decided  the  soda  ash,  obtained  from  the  incineration  of  oer- 
Tictory ;  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  tain  sea  plants.  (Bee  Alojeb,  Babiixa,  Fvcvr, 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1806  he  fought  Iodinb,  and  Soda.)  It  is  also  the  common  name 
brilliantly  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  severely  of  a  sea  plant  of  the  genus  Mlieomia. 
wounded.  He  served  in  Spain  from  180T  to  KEMBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished 
1812,  in  Grermany  in  1813,  and  in  France  in  in  the  annals  of  the  British  stage.  I.  Koosx, 
1814,  and  finally  distinguished  himself  in  the  the  founder  of  the  family,  born  in  Hereford, 
engagements  tbat  preceded  the  battle  of  Water-  March  1, 1721,  died  in  1802,  was  during  a  great 
ioo.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  with-  portion  of  his  life  an  actor  and  the  manager  of 
drew  from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father  provincial  companies.  He  had  12  children,  of 
as  a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  liberal  opin-  whom  the  eldest  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Sid- 
ions.  He  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  dons.  (See  Sibdonb,  Sabah.)  II.  John  Philip, 
some  incorrect  statements  of  the  duke  of  Bovigo  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Prescot,  Lon- 
about  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  left  MSmoires^  cashire,  Feb.  1,  1767,  di^  in  Lausanne,  Switz- 
upon  which  his  son  has  constructed  a  history  erland,  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  a 
of  the  campaign  of  1800.  Roman  Oatholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire  and 

KELLGKEN,  Johak  Henrik,  a  Swedish  poet,  at  the  English  college  at  Douay  in  France,  and 

born  in  Floby,  West  Gothland,  Dec  1,  1751,  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  for 

died  April  20,  1796.    He  studied  at  the  univer-  which  he  showed  a  remarkable  inclination,  in      * 

sity  of  Abo,  and  in  1774  went  to  Stockholm,  the  tragedy  of  "  Theodosius,''  Jan.  8, 1776.    In 

where  he  established  a  journal,  the  Stoekkolm$  1788  he  first  acted  at  Drnry  Lane^  of  which  i 

Fosten,  in  which  he  combated  the  French  taste  theatre  he  became  manager  in  1790.    From  this 

then  prevailing  in  Sweden,  and  introduced  to  time  until  his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head 

his  countrymen  the  literature  of  England  and  of  his  profession.    In  1808  he  became  a  part 

Germany.     In  1786  Gustavus  UI.  appointed  ownerofCoventGarden  theatre,  which  he  man- 

him  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Swedish  aged  prosperously  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 

academy,  and  also  made  him  his  private  secre-  1808.    The  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  the 

tary  and  librarian.     His  poems^  embracing  4  sncoeedingyearunderhismanagement  was  the 

operas  which  have  all  the  merit  of  regular  his-  signal  for  a  series  of  disgraceful  tumults,  known 

torical  dramas,  were  published  in  Stockholm  in  as  the  O.  P.  C^  old  price")  riots,  excited  by 

1706,  under  the  title  of  Scmlade  8kr\fte%y  or  the  increased  prices  requirea  for  admission.  For 

**  Collected  Writings.^'  upward  of  60  nights  J^emble  and  the  members 

KELLT,  AuTREB.  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every  spe- 

Ohio,  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 1787,  cies  of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  finidly 

died  in  Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  2,  1859.    He  re-  effected,  and  the  theatre  was  liberally  and  suo- 

ceived  his  education  in  New  York,  and  was  cessfully  managed  until  Kemble^s  retirement 

yrepared  for  the  bar  under  the  tuition  of  Judge  from  the  stage,  June  28, 1817,  an  occasion  com- 

onas  Piatt    In  1810  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  memorated  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  one  of  his 

O.,  then  a  small  hamlet,  and  practised  his  pro-  most  finished  odes.    The  latter  part  of  his  life 

fession  there  for  several  years.    He  was  one  of  was  passed  in  Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired 

the  first  advocates  of  the  internal  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    In  the  persona- 

of  the  state  by  canals ;  and  when  that  policy  tion  of  the  dramatic  heroes  Cato,  Coriolanus, 

was  adopted,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com-  King  John,  Wolsey,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  he  had 

missioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  was  in-  no  rival  among  contemporaneous  actors;  and 

trusted  with  the  superintendence  of  one  of  its  in  characters  of  a  refiective  cast  generally  he  is 

most  important  lines,  that  connecting  Lake  Erie  probably  still  unequalled  on  the  English  stage, 

with  the  Ohio  river.    In  1840  he  was  appointed  As  a  manager  he  is  distinguished  for  many 

one  of  the  canal  fund  conraiissioners,  having  splendid  revivals  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.    In 

charge  of  the  fands  necessary  to  prosecute  the  private  life  he  was   highly  esteemed.     HI. 

various  enterprises  in  which  the  state  was  then  Georgb  Stephen,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

engaged,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  bom  in  Kington,  Herefordshire,  May  8,  1758, 

debt    Between  the  years  1886  and  1648  the  died  near  Durham,  June  5, 1822.    He  was  in- 

finances  of  the  state  had  become  greatly  ^^  tended  for  the  medical  profession,  but,  foUov- 

zanged,  and  feani  were  entertamed  that  jtd^^^*  ^^  ^^  indination,  went  upon  the  stage,  aud 
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made  his  d6but  in  London  in  Sept.  1T88.  For  mother  that  of  the  nnrse,  with  complete  success, 
many  years  subsequently  he  was  the  manager  of  notwithstanding  that  6  weeks  previous  she  had 
a  proyincial  company.  He  was  a  good  actor,  but  no  thought  of  embarking  in  a  dramatic  career. 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became  so  corpulent  For  the  8  succeeding  years  she  performed  lead- 
as  to  be  almost  incapacitated  for  any  other  part  ing  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy  with  creat 
than  Falstaff,  which  he  frequently  acted.  lY.  applause,  distinguishing  herself  particulany  in 
EiizABKTH  (Mrs.  Whitlock),  5th  diild  of  Boger  Juliet^  Portia,  Bianca  in  Milman*s  '^  Fazio,^' 
Kemble,  born  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  April  Juliet  in  the  *'  Hunchback^'  (the  latter  being 
2, 1761,  died  Feb.  27, 1836.  She  first  appeared  originally  personated  by  her),  Belvidera,  Isa- 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  Feb.  1788,  as  Portia,  bella,  Lady  Teazle,  and  Louise  de  Savoy,  in  her 
In  1785  she  was  married  to  Charles  Fdward  own  play  of  "Francis  the  first,"  written  when 
Whitlock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and  she  was  17  years  old,  and  received  with  great 
7  years  later  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  approbation.  In  1882  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
United  States,  where  they  performed  for  many  ther  to  the  United  States,  and  met  with  an  en- 
years  in  the  principal  cities.  Mrs.  Whitlock  thusiastio  reception  in  tiie  chief  cities.  In  1884 
became  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  in  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of  Phila- 
iauerica,  and  in  Philad^hia  frequently  per-  delphia,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  definitively 
formed  before  President  Washington  and  other  from  the  stage.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
distin^ished  persons.  She  returned  to  £ng-  temperament  having  rendered  the  union  an  un- 
land  m  1807  with  a  competency,  and  thence-  happy  one,  a  separation  took  place  at  the  end 
forth  retired  from  the  stage.  In  personal  ap-  of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  subsequently 
pearance  and  voice  she  is  said  to  have  strongly  fixed  her  residence  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  co., 
resembled  her  sister  Mrs.  Siddons.  Y.  Ohablxs,  Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  published  her 
the  11th  child  of  Boger  Kemble,  bom  in  Brecon,  first  work  in  prose,  "A  Journal  of  a  Besidence 
South  WflJes,  Nov.  27, 1775,  died  in  London,  inAmerica"(2  vols.  8 vo.,  London,  1885;  2  vols. 
Nov.  12, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  English  12mo.,  Philadelphia),  chiefly  devoted  to  a  de- 
coUege  in  Douay,  and  upon  returning  to  £ng-  scription  of  her  tour  tlirough  the  United  States. 
land  in  1792  received  a  situation  in  the  general  It  was  followed  in  1887  by  a  drama  entitled 
post  office.  He  soon  abandoned  this  for  the  '*  The  Star  of  Seville,*'  which  was  acted  with 
staee,  and,  after  several  trials  in  the  provinces,  success ;  and  in  1844  she  published  a  collection 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  of  her  ^>oems,  a  portion  of  which  only  had  pre- 
April,  1794^  playing  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to  viously  appeared.  In  1846  she  visited  Europe, 
John  Kemble's  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  extending  ner  travels  as  far  as  Italy,  where  her 
Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  only  sec*  sister,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  resided,  and  in  1847  pub- 
oodary  parts,  and  by  comparatively  slow  de-  lished  anaccount  of  her  tour  under  the  title  of 
grees  inaicated  that  he  possessed  the  dramatic  ^'  A  Year  of  Consolation.'*  Shortly  afterward 
genius  of  the  family.  In  1800  he  first  appeared  steps  were  taken  to  proeore  a  divorce  from  her 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  adaptation  of  husband,  which  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
Mercier's  Dherteur,  entitled  the  *^  Point  of  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  since  which  time  she 
Honor,"  and  subsequently  he  furnished  many  has  resumed  the  name  of  Eemble.  In  the  win*' 
similar  pieces  from  the  German  and  French  for  ter  of  1848-'9  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  se- 
the  London  theatres.  He  be^an  meanwhile  to  ries  of  Shakespearian  readings  which  drew 
acquire  considerable  repute  m  his  profession,  crowded  audiences ;  and  during  the  next  two 
and  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  genteel  come-  years  she  repeated  the  course  in  some  of  the 
dians  of  bis  time,  excelling  in  such  parts  as  principal  American  cities.  In  1851  she  return- 
Benedick,  Petruchio,  Archer,  Banger,  Charles  ed  to  England,  reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on 
Surface,  &c. ;  and  also  in  that  numerous  dass  the  stage,  and  after  giving  readings  in  London 
of  serious  characters  represented  by  Faulcon-  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  made 
bridge,  Edgar,  Gassio,  Mark  Antony,  &e.,  for  all  another  long  continental  tour.  In  1856  she 
of  which  his  handsome  person  eminently  quali*  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  continued 
fiedhim.  In  1882  he  made  a  successful  tour  in  at  intervals  to  give  readings  in  Boston  and 
the  United  States  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  elsewhere,  till  I%b.  I860,  when  she  gave  her 
Kemble,  and  in  1 840  closed  his  career  as  an  actor,  last  reading  in  Boston,  and  took  her  farewell  of 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  (4>pointed  examiner  the  public  Her  present  residence  is  in  Lenox, 
of  plays  in  England.  YI.  Fsanoxs  Asnb  Qfrs.  IiOub.  YII.  Adklaidb  fMrs.  Sartoris),  younger 
Butler),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bominLon-  sister  of  the  preceding,  oom  in  London  about 
don  in  1811.  Her  mother,  long  known  on  the  1820,  made  a  brilliant  d6but  at  Oovent  Garden 
English  stage  as  Mrs.  Oharles  femble,  was  ori-  as  an  opera  singer ;  but  upon  being  married  to 
ginally  a  danseuse  at  the  opera  house,  London*  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
as  Miss  De  Gamp.  She  manifested  no  special  she  retired  from  the  stage, 
predilection  for  the  stage,  but  was  induced,  in  ITRMRT.};;^  Jobk  Mitohkll,  eldest  son  of 
consequence  of  the  embarrassed  circumstances  Gharles  Eemble,  sn  English  scholar  and  his- 
of  her  fiEunily,  to  make  her  d6but  at  Govent  Gar*  torian,  born  in  London  in  1807,  died  in  Dublin, 
den,  then  under  the  management  of  her  father,  March  26  1AK7  H^  '^^  educated  by  Dr. 
in  Oct.  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Juliet,  Biohafdarvi  ^^^  -  of  tbe  *'  English  Dictionary," 
her  father  taldng  the  part  of  Bomeo  and  her  and  aftj^'^)  ^^^^i2«irr  St  Edmund's  grammar 

YOL.  X,— 9  ^^^Ward  at  »^^ 
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•ohocd,  and  Trinity  ooUege,  Oambridge.  In  of  hisnatiTeoonQtrj.  In  1842  he  retired  to  his 
1820  he  visited  Germany,  and  at  this  time  oom-  oonntry  estate,  and  engaged  in  varions  literaxy 
menoed  his  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  kin-  works,  among  others  Gyulai  Pdl  (''Paul  Gyn- 
dred  Teutonic  dialects.  He  became  acquainted  lai'^,  a  romance  in  6  vols.  (Pesth,  1846).  In  1848, 
with  Tbiersdi,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  other  having  removed  to  Pesth,  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  philologists  and  antiquaries  of  Germany,  editors  of  the  Petti  hirlap,  and  was  also  elected 
In  1830  he  visited  Spain  in  order  to  cooperate  member  of  the  diet  of  reunited  Hungary  and 
with  the  Spanish  lioerals  against  the  govern-  Transylvania.  After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ment  of  King  Ferdinand.  Ketnrning  to  £ng-  pendence  in  April,  1849,  he  was  appointed  conn- 
land,  he  began  to  explore  every  where,  in  the  cillor  in  the  ministry  of  home  aflOurs  by  Szemere, 
British  museum,  and  in  caUiedral  and  collegiate  and,  together  with  his  friend  and  coUea^e  An- 
libraries,  for  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thony  Osengery,  intrusted  with  the  editorship 
period,  which  he  deciphered  with  remarkable  of  the  Jtupubliea^  the  organ  of  that  prime  min- 
skiU.  His  first  public  effort  was  his  lectures  at  ister.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
Cambridge  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  he  was  arrested,  but  discharged,  and  his  subse- 
language  (18S4--5).  About  this  time  he  pub-  quent  publications  were  marked  by  a  consider- 
lished  **•  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf  able  change  in  his  political  opinions.  He  has 
the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnes-  since  continued  his  activity  as  a  political  writer 
burgh,  with  a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface,"  and  novelist,  but  chiefly  as  editor  of  the  PeHi 
to  the  second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  trans-  napU,  The  best  of  his  post-revolutionary  pro- 
lation  of  Beowulf  with  a  glossary  and  notes,  duotions  are  the  lives  of  the  two  Wessel^nyis 
From  1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  "  British  and  and  of  Sz^oh^nyi  in  Gsengery*s  ''Book  of  Hun- 
Foreign  Review,"  and  contributed  thereto  many  garian  Statesmen  and  Orators'^  (Pesth,  1850). 
valuable  anonymous  articles,  as  he  did  also  to  ££MP,  JAiisa,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
the  ArehcBologi(k,  the  "  Cambridge  Philological  man,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
Museum,"  the  "Foreign  Quarterly," and  latterly  in  Maryland,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
to ''  Fraser's  Magazine."  The  article  on ''  J&kel's  in  1764,  died  Oct.  28, 1827.  He  was  graduated 
Comparative  Philology"  in  tibe '' Foreign  Quar-  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1786,  and 
terly "  is  the  best  Imown  of  his  contributions  to  came  to  the  United  States  in  1787.  For  a  time 
periodic^  literature.  In  1889  he  commenced  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  but  ere  long  ra- 
the publication  of  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  solved  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
etiortAn^  ^e  Codex  IHplofnatieusJEciSaaDtmicL  Episcopal  church,  although  a  Presbyterian  by 
For  some  years  he  superintended  the  publica-  education.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White, 
tion  of  several  of  the  archsBological  works  of  the  Deo.  26, 1 789.  The  next  year  he  became  rector 
iElfric  and  Camden  societies,  in  1 849  appeared  of  Great  Choptank  parish,  Md.,  where  he  remain- 
his  ^*  Saxons  in  England,"  a  work  which  caused  ed  for  more  than  20  years.  In  1802  he  received 
Jacob  Grimm  to  say  that  Kemble  was  the  first  from  Columbia  college  the  degree  of  D.D.  Two 
of  his  disciples.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1855,  years  later  he  was  elected,  though  strong  oppo- 
Kemble  resided  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  sition  was  made,  as  suffragan  bishop  with  Bishop 
he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger-  Claggett  of  Maryland,  it  being  understood  that 
man  with  as  much  facility  as  his  native  Ian-  he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
guage,  contributed  many  essays  to  the  **  Trans-  survivor.  His  consecration  took  place  at  New 
actions"  ofthearchteological  society  of  Hanover.  Brunswick,  K.  J^  Sept.  1, 1814.  The  jnrisdio- 
In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  antiquarian  tion  of  Bishop  £.emp  was  exercised  especially 
society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the  sepulchral  over  the  parishes  on  the  eastern  shore.  In  181C^ 
barrows  of  pagan  times  on  the  heath  of  LUne-  however,  on  Bishop  Claggett^s  death,  the  whole 
burg.  The  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  department  diocese  came  under  his  charge,  and  oy  his  pm- 
of  tiie  Hanoverian  museum  attests  by  its  opu-«  dence  and  moderation  he  disarmed  opposition 
lence  in  urns,  armor,  and  ornaments  the  success  and  oommended  himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity, 
of  the  excavator.  In  1857  appeared  his  last  In  1816  he  accepted  l^e  provostship  of  the  uni- 
work,  *'  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  illus-  versity  of  Maryland,  and  held  it  until  tiie  time 
trative  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  £u-  of  his  death.  Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Phi- 
rope  from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the  Acces-  ladelphia  in  Oct.  1827,  to  assist  in  a  consecra- 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover."  At  the  time  of  tion.  Bishop  Kemp  on  his  return  home  met  with 
his  death  he  was  engaged  by  the  managers  of  the  a  severe  internal  injury  by  the  overturning  of 
Manchester  exhibition  to  form  a  depivrtment  of  tiie  stage  coach  near  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  died 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  art  His  unexpected  after  three  days  of  intense  suffering, 
demise  caused  Uie  abandonment  of  this  design.  EEMPELEN,  Wolfgang  von,  baron,  a  Hnn- 
E£M£NY,  Zsiomokd,  baron,  a  Hungarian  au-  garian  mechanician  and  inventor,  born  in  I^es- 
thor  and  publicist,  bom  in  Transylvania  in  1816.  burg,  Jan.  28, 1754,  died  in  Vienna,  March  2d^ 
He  studied  at  Zalathna  and  Nagy-Enyed,  was  1806.  He  entered  at  first  upon  an  administrative 
early  attracted  by  politics,  and  in  1840  became  career,  and  became  councillor  of  the  conrt.  He 
editor  of  the  JErdelyi  hiradS  ("  Transyl^^^^  was  an  excellent  chess  player,  and  was  frequently 
Intelligenoer'^X  ao  opposition  Journal  oi  ^^^^'  invited  to  play  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a 
senbuig.  At  the  aame  time  he  was  achV6  ^  ^°®  passionate  lover  of  the  game.  Having  a  great 
of  the  iMden  of  the  liberal  party  ^t  ^e  diet  meGhanical  genius,  he  in  1769  astonished  Europe 
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with  hi8  automaton  chess  plajer.  Taken  to  Paris  and  won  brilliant  yictories.  Dissensions  Ibl- 
in  1784,  and  afterward  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mael-  lowed  among  the  victors,  between  theMexicam 
eel  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  chess  and  Americans,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
player  caused  an  extraordinary  excitement,  and  vantage  of  thorn,  put  the  republicans  to  rout, 
the  problem  was  not  explained  for  p^iany  years.  The  Americans,  disgusted  with  their  allies,  then 
(See  AxTTOMATON.)  Kempelen  also  inyent<ed  an  returned  home.  Reuben  Kemper  was  subse-' 
automatic  speaking  human  figure,  which  pro-  ouently  engaged  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
nounced  very  distinctly  several  words,  a  curi-  aefence  of  New  Orleans,  was  detached  for  im- 
osity  frequently  succ^sfhlly  imitated,  and  of  portant  and  perilous  duty,  and  added  greatly  to 
which  the  maker  published  an  explanation  in  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and 
bis  Le  mseanume  de  la  parole^  mivi  de  lade-  efficiency.  At  the  oondusion  of  the  war  he 
scriptum  d'une  maehine  pa/rlanUy  et  enrichi  de  settled  in  Mississippi,  and  engaged  in  planting. 
VJ  plancke$  (Vienna,  1791).  He  wrote  several  KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  a  German  monk  of  et. 
German  poems,  Peneu9  und  AndromedOy  a  dra-  Agnes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  *^  Imitation  of 
ma,  and  JDer  unbehannte  WohUh&ter^  a  comedy.  Ohrist,'*  born  in  Eempen  about  1879,  died  near 
He  was  also  councillor  of  finance  of  tne  emperor  ZwoUe,  July  26,1471.  He  was  educated  among 
of  Austria,  director  of  the  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  the  brethren  of  the  common  life  at  Deventer, 
and  referendary  of  the  Htmgarian  chancery  at  who  passed  a  contemplative  existence  in  tran- 
Vienna.    Full  details  of  the  mystery  of  the  an-  scribing  manuscripts  and  in  religious  exercises. 


Ohess  Congress"  ^ew  York,  1869).  dained  priest  6  years  afterward,  and  in  1425  was 

KEMPER,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  elected  sub-prior.    He  excelled  as  a  copyist,  and 

Ala.,  and  drained  by  Tugerloo  or  Snckernochee  delighted  to  transcribe  with  the  utmost  care  the 

creek ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,617,  Scriptures,  the  church  fathers,  and  works  of  as- 

of  whom  6,878  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  mostly  eetic  piety.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  fervor 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  604,686  also  was  widely  extended.    He  owes  his  present 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,496  of  oats,  176,960  renown  to  the  treatise  De  ImUtUume  ChruH^ 

of  sweet  potatoes,  4,444  of  pe&s  and  beans,  and  which  has  been  translated  perhaps  into  every 

5,115  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  14  churches,  language  in  Christendom,  but  of  which  the  au- 

and  297  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  thorship  is  doubtful.    It  has  been  ascribed  to 

Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  A  Kempis,  Gerson,  diancellor  of  the  university 

coun^.    Capital,  De  Kalb.  of  Parish  and  Gersen,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic ;  and 
K£MPER,  Rbuben,  an  American  soldier, .  the  question  has  been  debated  somewhat  with 

bom  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  died  in  Natchez^  reference  to  national  honor  and  the  interests  of 

Miss.,  in  1826.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  ecclesiastical  orders.    The  external  evidences  in 

preacher,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  favor  of  A  Kempis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  men- 

Ohio  in  1800.    Reuben  subsequently  removed  tioned  as  the  author  by  8  writers  nearly  his 

with  two  of  his  brothers  to  tiie  territory  of  contemporaries,  that  copies  exist  written  in  his 

Mississippi,  where  they  engaged  in  land  survey-  own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  he  is 

ing.    Tliey  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  stated  to  be  the  author.    There  is  said  also  to 

to  rid  West  Florida  of  its  Spanish  rule,  and  be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  pietv 

got  up  an  expedition  to  Baton  Rou^  in  1808  between  this  and  thedevotional  works  of  which 

from  the  adjacent  counties  of  Mississippi,  which  he  is  certainly  the  author.     The  manuscripta 

failed.  The  Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Kern-  which  bear  the  name  of  Gerson  are  less  an- 

pers  to  be  kidnapped,  but  they  were  rescued  by  cient,  and  his  fame  as  a  mystical  writer  may 

the  commander  of  the  American  fort  at  Point  have  caused  the  work  to  be  attributed  to  him 

Oonpee.    The  Kempers  pursued  with  great  fero-  by  persons  who  had  not  heard  of  the  retired 

city  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  wrong  upon  monk  of  St.  Agnes.    There  is  the  least  evidence 

them,  inflicting  severe  personal  chastisement  in  favor  of  Gersen.    A  Grerman  translation  of 

and  mutilation  upon  the  parties.    After  these  the  complete  works  of  A  Kempis,  by  Silbert, 

occurrences  Reuben  Kemper,  the  most  powerful  was  published  at  Vienna  (4  vols.,  1884).    The 

and  marked  of  the  brothers,  devoted  himself  to  best  biography  is  that  of  Mooren,  Nackriehten 

the  task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Hther  Thonuta  d  Kempii  (Grefeld,  1855).    Oom- 

American  continent.     He  was  engaged  in  an  pare  Silbert,  Genen,  Oerson  und  Senyns  (Vl- 

attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  which  failed ;  and  on  enna,  1828),  and  Manou,  Recherehei  iur  Is  tM- 

the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  table  attteur  de  V Imitation  (8d  ed.,  Paris  and 

Gutierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812,  against  the  Tournav,  1858).    See  also  Gkbson. 

Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  assigned  KEN,  Thomas,  an  English  bishop,  born  in 

the  rank  of  major,  and  afterward  chosen  c<)fonel  BerkhaiYtstead  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1687,  died 

of  the  force,  500  or  600  in  number,  which  co-  in  iongUflf   "Wiltshire,  March  19,  1711.     He 

operated  with  the  Mexican  insurgents.    The  ex-  was  edn  V  d  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  took 

pedition  advanced  into  Texas,  fouffht  several  ordora  ^?^    s'Pnmeitt^^'^^^'^^^P^^y'''^^^^^** 

bloody  battles,  in  which  Kemper  and  his  Amer-  neph^\Slte(lJ>JJ\^o,  Ji^-i  ^^^  «^^^  ^^  r^Moxn. 

leans  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valor,  in  Iqs^>  Izfllflk     ^  ^t^  oba\Mn  to  Mary,  prin- 
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QMS  of  Qrangei  whom  he  attended  to  Holland,  emipatod  to  Lexington,  Ky',     Finding  his  pro- 

He  was  ohi^hdn  to  Lord  Dartmouth  daring  the  fessional  labors  not  inmiediately  remunerative, 

expedition  against  Tangier,  and  in  1684  became  he  again  resorted  to  teaching,  and  for  several 

chaplain  to  Charles  U.,  who  subsequently  raised  months  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 

him  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.    Ken  Clay.    Subsequently  he  established  himself  in 

attended  the  king  in  his  last  illness.    He  admin-  Greorgetown,  where  he  received  an  appointment 

istered  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  in  peace,  till  he  as  postmaster,  and  in  the  intervals  or  his  prac- 

refttsed  to  read  in  his  church  the  declaration  of  tice  edited  a  local  newspaper.     So  well  did  be 

indulgence  issued  by  the  government  of  James  discharge  the  latter  duty  that  in  1816  he  was 

II.,  when,  together  with  the  other  6  recusants,  he  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  state  journal  at 

was  committed  to  the  tower.    When,  however,  Frankfort,  called  the  **  Argus  of  Western  Amer- 

after  the  revolution.  Ken  was  required  to  swear  ica.^'    In  this  responsible  position  he  showed 

all^^iance  to  the  new  sovereign,  rather  than  do  himself  an  able  political  writer,  and  in  general 

80  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  advocated  the  leading  measures  of  the  demo- 

bbhopriCy  and  retired  into  obscurity  and  com-  cratic  party.    He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 

Sirative  poverty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  friends  of  common  schools  in  Xentncky,  and 

is  latter  days  were  passed  at  Longleat,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  passing  of  an  act  to 

were  diiefly  devoted  to  study  and  composition,  district  the  state,  and  to  set  apart  one  half  the 

He  was  the  author  of  many  devotional  writings,  profits  of  the  bank  of  the  commonwealth  to  con- 

the  most  popular  of  which  are  his  morning  stitute  a  school  fund.    He  was  a  firm  supporter 

and  evening  hymns.    A  collective  edition  of  his  of  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson,  who,  after  his 

works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  London  accession  to  office  in  1829,  appointed  him  4th 

in  1721. — ^See  ^^Life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken,^*  auditor  of  the  treasury  department  at  WaiEdiing^- 

by  Geoige  L.  Dnyckinck  (New  York,  1859).  ton.  In  1885  he  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster- 

EIENDAL,  or  Kcsebt-Eendal,  a   market  ^neral,  and  in  one  year  succeeded  in  reorgan- 

town  and  parliamentarv  borough  of  Westmore-  izing  the  financial  system  of  the  department^ 

land,  England,  50  m.  S.  from  Carlisle,  situated  and  in  freeing  it  from  the  debt  with  which  it 

in  a  pleasant  y alley  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ken ;  had  been  embarrassed.    In  1886  he  procured 

pop.  in  1851, 11^29.    Queen  Catharine  Parr  from  congress  a  reorganization  of  the  depart- 

was  bom  here.    Kendal  is  an  important  manu-  ment  on  a  plan  suggested  by  himself  which 

faoturing  town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  tlie  has  undergone  no  essential  alteration  since.  He 

kingdom,  Uie  woollen  manufacture  having  been  was  retained  in  office  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 

established  there  by  Flemish  weavers,  on  the  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  June,  1840,  in  order 

invitation  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  14th  century,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party 

Its  green  cloth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year.    He 

in  we  time  of  Shakespeare.    On  an  eminence  has  never  since  entered  publio  life,  although  a 

£•  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an-  foreign  mission  was  offered  to  him  by  President 

oient  barons  of  Kendal.  Polk,  but  has  devoted  hunself  chiefly  to  his 

KENDALL,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  HI.,  drained  by  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  embarrass- 
Foz  river  and  the  sources  of  the  Au  Sable ;  ed  by  a  suit  instituted  against  him  by  certain 
area,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  10,145.    It  has  mail  contractors,  which  was  ultimately  decided 
an  undulating  surfiEU»e  diversified  by  woodland  in  his  favor  in  the  supreme  court.    Since  IM 
and  prairie.    The  soil  is  uniformly  ^rtile.   The  he  has  assumed  the  entire  management  of  Pro- 
productions  in  1860  were  410,986  bushels  of  fessor  Morsels  interest  in  the  American  electro- 
Indian  com,  218,660  of  wheat,  189,098  of  oats,  magnetic  telegraph.    He  is  the  author  of  *^Ufy 
14,700  tons  of  hay,  180,270  lbs.  of  butter,  and  of  Andrew   Jackson,  Private,    Military,  and 
15,788  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw  mills,  Civi],^^  begun  in  1844,  but  not  yet  completed. 
1  grist  mill,  10  churches,  and  8,556  pupils  at-       KENDALL.  Gbobok  Wilkins,  an  American 
tending  public  schools.    The  Chicago,  Burling-  journalist  and  author,  born  in  Amherst,  now 
ton,  and  Quincv  railroad  passes  through  the  Mt.  Yernon,  N.  H.,  about  1810.    Having  de- 
oounty.    Capital,  Oswego.  voted  several  years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art 

KENDALL,  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and  of  printing,  he  travelled  extensively  throngp 

statesman,  born  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  the  southern  and  western  states,  working  at  his 

1789.    Fntil  the  age  of  16  he  worked  with  his  trade  as  a  journeyman.    He  also  worked  a  year 

father,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  or  two  in  New  York,  whence  in  1885  he  went 

enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  instruction.    In  to  New  Orleans.    Not  long  afterward  he  estab- 

1807,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  prepara-  lished  there,  in  partnership  with  Kr.  F.  A. 

tion,  he  entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in  Lumsden,the  *^  Picayune,*'  tne  first  cheap  daiJy 

1811  he  was  graduated  the  first  in  his  class,  newspaper  issued  in  New  Orleans,  which  under 

notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged  to  absent  his  direction  became  a  leading  southern  jon^ 

himself  from  college  a  large  portion  of  each  nal.    With  a  view  of  recruiting  his  health  sod 

term,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  support  of  gratifying  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  join^ 

hy  teaching  school.    Having  studied  law  with  the  Santa  F6  expedition  which  in  1841  set  out 

W .  B.  Bichardson  of  Groton,  Mass.,  subsequent-  from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  which  he  publishea 

ly  chief  Justice  of  Now  Hampshire,  he  was  ad-  an  account,  embracing  his  own  captivity  ana 

mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  sufferings  in  Mexico,  entitled  "Narrative  of  the 
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Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition'*  (2  vols.  12mo.,  cfanrch  in  1808,  and  having  preached  a  year  at 
1844\    Upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Mexican  Bellingham,  Mass.,  and  declined  a  call  to  the 
war  ne  accompanied  the  i^erican  forces  nnder  pastoral  office  in  that  town,  lie  was  ordained 
Taylor  and  Scott,  and  witnessed  the  chief  con-  pastor  at  Lansingbnrgh,  N.  T.,  in  1805.    He  re- 
flicts  daring  the  contest.    After  the  terminal  malned  there  nntil  1810,  and  at  Middlebnry, 
tion  of  hostilities  he  passed  two  years  in  Enrope,  Yt.,  from  that  time  nntil  1817,  when  he  became 
superintending  the  pnblication  of  a  costiy  illus-  pastor  at  Eaton,  near  Hamilton,  N.  Y.    Baring 
trated  work  on  the  war,  which  appeared  in  all  this  time  he  had  been  obliged  to  add  to  his 
1851  in  a  folio  volame  nnder  the  title  of  *^  The  small  salary  as  pastor  an  income  derived  from 
1                War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  teaching,  and  in  this  manner  he  had  prepared 
I                embracing  12  Colored  Plates  of  the  Principal  himself  for  the  professorship  of  theology  and 
r                Conflicts  by  Carl  Nebel.'*   In  1852  Mr.  Xenaall  moral  philosophy  in  the  literary  and  theological 
t                established  a  large  grazing  farm  in  Comal  co.,  institntion  (now  Madison  university)  at  Hamil- 
I                central  Texas,  where  he  has  chiefly  resided  ton,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1822.    Here 
I                since  that  time,  having  retired  definitively  from  for  25  years  he  acted  a  distingnished  part  in  the 
I                the  management  of  the  ^^  Picayune,"  although  development  and  government  of  that  institution, 
he  still  retains  an  interest  in  it.    He  has  been  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  uxd- 
I                a  successful  breeder  of  sheep,  and  his  example  versity  in  1828.    Neglecting  perhaps  too  much 
I                and  efforts  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  ^aces  of  literary  culture,  he  trained  himself, 
I               developing  the  resources  of  that  part  of  Texas,  as  his  own  theological  instructors  had  done^o 
KEnDkICK,  Asahel  C,  DJ).,  an  American  habits  of  severe  metaphysical  analysis.     His 
Baptist  cler^man  and  Greek  scholar,  bom  in  theology  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  mainly  of 
\               Poulteney,  Yt,  Dec.  7,  1809.    After  receiving  the  Edwards  type.    He  was  injured  by  a  fall 
{               arudimentaryeducationin  the  common  schools,  in  1845,  and  lingered  through  great  suffering 
i               he  went  when  about  18  years  of  age  to  Hamil-  till  1848.    A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  son-in- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  there,  pursuing  his  studies  main-  law,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  now  (1860) 
ly  by  himself^  he  prepared  for  the  junior  class  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
of  Hamilton  college,  at  Clmton.    At  the  end  of  EENILWOKTH,  a  parish  and  vilkge  of  War- 
a  year  he  returned  to  Hamilton,  whore  for  two  wickshire,  England,  about  equidistant  (5  m.) 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  academy.    He  trom  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  con- 
then  reentered  college,  and  was  graduated  in  taining  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenilworth  castle. 
1881.    He  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  in  Of  the  original  stracture  only  a  massive  tower 
the  literary  and  theological  institution  at  Ham-  called  Cffisar^s  tower  is  now  standing ;  but 
ilton  (now  Madison  university),  and  the  next  there  are  considerable  remains  of  subsequent 
year  was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  additions.    Among  these  is  part  of  the  great 
Released  after  a  few  vears  from  the  Latin  de-  hall  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  86  feet  in 
partment,  he  remained  the  Greek  professor  till  length  by  45  in  width,  with  windows  on  both 
1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  nni-  sides,  and  fireplaces  at  either  end.    The  walls 
versity  of  Rochester,  he  was  called  to  the  Greek  of  Ciesar^s  tower  are  in  some  nlaces  16  feet 
professorship  in  that  institution,  where  he  still  thick.    Kenilworth  was  fonndea  by  Geoftvej 
remains.    In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  attending  de  Clinton,  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  but,  having 
the  lectures  in  the  university  at  Athens,  and  passed  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
visiting  several  Italian  and  German  universities  III.  on  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
on  his  way  home,  whore  he  arrived  in  1854.  When  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed,  his 
Though  in  clerical  orders,  he  has  never  had  a  adherents  held  it  for  6  months  against  the  king, 

Eastoral  charge.    In  addition  to  the  studies  of  and  at  length  made  favorable  terms  of  capitular 

is  own  department,  he  has  also  paid  much  at-  tion.    Edward  11.  was  prisoner  in  it  for  some 

tention  to  oriental  learning.    Beside  numerous  time.    Edward  III.  bestowed  it  on  'John  of 

contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  he  has  Gaunt,  who  built  large  additions  to  it    When 

published  sermons,  memoirs,  a  volume  of  poems,  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke  became  king,  it  was 

entitled ''Echoes,"  translated  from  the  German,  again  vest^  in  the  crown,  until  Que6n  Eliza- 

and  several  Greek  text  books,  and  has  revised  beth  bestowed  it  on  her  favorite,  Dudley,  earl 

Olshausen^s  ''  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa^-  of  Leicester.    Elizabeth  visited  it  8  times,  the 

ment"    His  last  work  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Em-  last  in  1575,  being  the  occasion  so  graphically 

ily  C.  Judson,  now  (1860)  in  press.  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of 

EENDRICK,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  American  **  Kenilworth.*'    The  castie  was  dismantled  in 

Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  the  time  of  Cromwell.    After  the  restoration  It 

22, 1777,  died  Sept.  11, 1848.  Until  the  age  of  20  belonged  to  the  family  of  Clarendon,  and  is  now 

he  worked  on  his  father^s  farm.  He  was  baptized  the  property  of  the  family  of  Eardley-Wilmot 

in  1798,  and  4  years  later  determined  to  aevoto  KENNEBEC,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  traversed 

himself  to  the  ministry.    He  now  studied  some  fh)m  N.  to  S.  by  the  Kennebec  river,  and 

of  the  branches  of  a  college  course  under  the  touched  on  the  W.  by  the  Androscoggin ;  area, 

Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  of  Hanover,  and  theology  1,050  sq  m  •  oop.  vol  1860,  68,021.    It  has  an 
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corOf  81,462  of  wheat,  295,257  of  oata,  880,014  50  TeBsels  are  owned  here.    The  town  'wbs  fat- 
of  potatoes,  97,496  tons  of  hay,  1,124,721  lbs.  merlj  mnch  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 
of  butter,  and  149,617  of  wooL    There  were  78       KENNEBUNK  PORT,  a  township  of  York 
saw  and  planing  mills,  16  grist  mills,  8  cotton  oo..  Me.,  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Kennebnnk  river 
mills,  6  woollen  mills,  6  oil  cloth  factories,  8  iron  and  on  the  sea  coast ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,706.    The 
fonnderies,  8  newspaper  offices,  111  churches,  river  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  moat  of  the 
and  20,658  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits. 
Kennebec  and  Portland,  Androscoggin  and  Ken-  They  formerly  had  a  large  West  India  trade^ 
nebeo,  and  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  railroads  but  the  craft  now  owned  in  the  town  are  prin* 
pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  Augusta.  cipally  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.    Kenne- 
KEKNEBEO,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to  bunk  Port  and  Eennebnnk  were  once  the  most 
the  Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state,  active  seaports  in  Maine.    The  town  baa  still 
Its  principal  source  is  Moosehead  lake  in  the  N.  some  ship-building  yards,  and  is  engaged,  though 
W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  boundary  line  be-  not  largely,  in  the  lumber  trade.     It  contains 
tween  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties.    It  large  quarries  of  excellent  granite.     In  1859  it 
issues  from  the  lake  on  its  S.  W.  shore,  and  af-  had  7  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  3 
ter  a  course  of  20  m.  receives  Dead  river  from  Methodist,  and  1  Union),  18  schoola,  several 
the  right.    Its  direction  is  then  changed  from  saw  mills  andgrist  mills,  and  a  brass  fonndeiy. 
8.  W.  to  8.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one       KENNEDY,  Gbacs,  a  Scottisuh  authoress, 
considerable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  8.  part  born  in  Avrshire  in  1782,  died  Feb.  28,  1825. 
of  Somerset  co.,  where  it  flows  12  m.  £.    It  She  passed  the  greater  part  of  ber  life  in  Edin- 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co.  through  burgh,  and  sub^quent  to  1811  was  an  indns* 
Bheepscott  bay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the  trious  writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moral  and 
coast  studded  with  many  islands.    The  largest  religious  character,  which  were  greatly  esteem- 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscoggin,  ed  at  home  and  abroad.    Among  Uie  most  sue- 
which  joins  it  18  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Merry-  cessful  were  "Decision,'^  ^^  Father  Clement,'* 
meeting  bay.    The  outlets  of  a  number  of  small  "Anna  Ross,^'  ^^Dunallan,"    ^^  Jessie  Allan," 

Sonds,  and  Sebasticook  and  Sandy  rivers,  also  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
ow  into  it    The  most  important  towns  on  its  into  French  and  other  languages.     Her  worki 
banks  are  Bath,  Richmond,  Gardiner,  Hallo-  were  all  published  under  an  assumed  name, 
well,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.        EENKEDY,  John  Fendubix)!?,  an  American 
It  has  falte  at  Waterville  and  at  8  points  above,  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md^ 
whic^  afford  excellent  motive  power.  Its  whole  Oct.  26,  1795.   He  was  graduated  at  Baltimore 
length  is  about  160  m.,  in  which  it  has  a  descent  college  in  1812.    In  1814  he  served  as  a  voIub- 
of  1,000  feet   Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Bath  teer  in  the  ranks,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
(12  m.),  steamboats  to  Hallowell  (40  m.),  and  Bladensburff  and  North  Point,  on  Aug.  24  and 
small  craft  to  Waterville  (54  m.).  The  influence  Sept.  12.    It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the 
of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta,  42  m.  from  the  army,  but  the  peace  with  England  altered  his 
sea.    A  dam  with  locks  has  been  constructed  at  plans.    In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi-  tice  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  snocessfoliy 
gation  above  that  point,  and  increasing  the  wa-  for  20  years.    In  1818  he  commenced  anthot^ 
ter  power.    The  structure  is  684  feet  long  and  ship,  by  the  publication,  in  connection  with  bis 
15  feet  above  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  friendPeterHoffinanCruse,  ofthe  "RedBook,'' 
cost  $300,000.    It  forms  a  pond  l^  m.  in  ex-  a  serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse  is- 
tent,  with  an  average  depth  of  16  feet.    Tlie  sued  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing  tvo 
river  is  dosed  by  ice  at  Hallowell  from  the  mid-  years.    In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
die  of  December  to  about  the  Ist  of  April ;  be-  house  of  delegates,  and  rechosen  the  two  next 
low  Bath  it  is  open  at  all  seasons  except  during  years.    In  1823,  being  appointed  by  Presideot 
winters  of  unusual  severity.  Monroe  secretaiy  of  legation  to  ChiU,  he  ao- 
KENNEBUNK,  a  township  and  port  of  entry  cepted  the  post,  but  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from 
of  York  CO.,  Me.,  in  the  8.  W.  corner  of  the  it  before  the  mission  sailed.    Taking  a  veiy 
atate,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  strons  interest  in  politics,  and  warmly  espoofr- 
Kennebunk  river,  25  m.  S.  from  Portland ;  pop.  ing  me  cause  of  President  J.  Q.  Adam^  Hr. 
in  1850,  2,650;  in  185T,  about  8,300.    It  con«  Kennedy  had  no  opportunity  for  sonie  years  of 
tains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Ohristian,  1  Gon*  exercising  any  public  function,  the  city  of  Bal* 
gresadonal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian),  14  timore  being  devoted  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  bat  he 
puMic  schools,  a  bank.  4  or  5  saw  mills,  and  a  diligently  labored  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 
yarn  factory.     Ship  building  and  navigation  his  political  principles.    In  1830  he  wrote  a  re- 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.    The  view  of  the  Hon.  0.  0.  Cambreleng's  report  on 
re^psterea  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district,  commerce  and  navigation,  combating  its  luiti* 
June  80, 1858,  was  18,466 ;  10  vessels,  with  an  protective  arguments.    This  reply  was  ^}^^ 
aggregate  bnrden  of  8,069  tons,  had  been  built  circulated,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appomtea 
during  the  year  then  elapsed.    The  sbip  7^^  ^  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  tne 
are  prindpalJy  on  Kennebunk  river  nn  which  friends  of  manufacturing  industry  mee^g  ^ 
a  lock  haa  been  constrncied  to  enabjfl     aseh  of  New  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Warrett 
tmydzetobe  ioated  down  to  its  moZ^^^^^t  Dutton  of  Massaohusette  and  Charles  J.  Ing®^ 
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floU  of  Pennsylyania,  was  appMointed  a  commit-  inclading  notes  of  two  visits  to  Europe  made 

tee  to  draft  an  address  advocating  the  protective  within  the  last  5  years.    He  is  provost  of  the 

policy.    In  1882  he  published  his  first  novel,  university  of  Maryland,  vice-president  of  the 

-**  Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Do-  Maryland  historical  society,  and  a  member  of 

minion,'*  descriptive  of  the  genial  and  hospitaUe  several  learned  associations, 

plantation  life  of  Virginia.  This  work  was  very  EENNET,  Whitb,  an  English  bishop,  bom 

mvorably  received,  and  at  once  established  the  in  Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterborough  in  1728. 

reputationof  its  author  as  a  man  of  letters.    In  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  took 

1835  appeared  his  second  novel,  ^*  Horseshoe  orders,  and  after  various  preferments  was  made 

Bobinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,"-  bishop  of  Peterborongh  in  1718.     He  left  a 

? roving  the  most  successful  of  his  writings,  number  of  works,  among  which  are :  ^  Ecde- 
he  story  is  of  revolutionary  days,  the  scene  siastical  Synods  and  Convocations  historically 
laid  in  the  Oarollnas,  and  the  hero  Gralbraith  stated  and  vindicated  against  Dr.  Atterbury^ 
Robinson,  nicknamed  Horseshoe,  a  real  person-  (London,  1701) ;  "  The  Case  of  Impropriations, 
age  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  had  met  in  his  travels  and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  and  other 
in  1819.  In  1838  he  published  "Rob  of  the  insufficient  Cures,  stated  by  History  and  Law** 
BowL  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes,"  relating  to  the  (1704) ;  "  History  of  England,  from  the  Acc6»- 
Maryland  province  in  the  days  of  Cecilius  Oal-  sion  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,"  pub- 
vert,  2d  Lord  Baltimore.  Tliis  romance,  in-  lished  in  the  collection  of  English  histories  com- 
volving  much  historic  detail  of  the  religious  piled  by  John  Hnghes  (1706);  ^^Bibliothecm 
differences  of  the  age  between  the  Catholic  and  Americana  Frimardia;  an  Attempt  toward  lay- 
Protestant  settlers,  as  well  as  vivid  pictures  of  ing  the  Foundation  of  an  American  Librarv" 
the  freebooters  who  scoured  the  coasts  at  that  (1718);  and  "A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eoole" 
period,  has  never  attracted  the  same  interest  as  siastical  and  Civil "  (1728).  His  '^  Life"  was 
the  other  tales,  although  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  published  in  London  in  1730.  He  also  left  a 
not  inferior  to  them.  All  three,  revised  and  valuable  collection  of  M6S.,  purchased  by  the 
illustrated,  were  republished  in  New  York  in  earl  of  Shelbume,  and  now  part  of  the  ^^Lans- 
1852.  In  1838  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  downe  M8S."  in  the  British  museum, 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  at  KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English 
once  took  a  prominent  rank  among  the  whig  divine,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  April  4, 
members.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  1718,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  18, 1783.  He  was 
in  the  presidential  contest  which  resulted  in  of  humble  parentage,  but  exhibited  such  capa- 
&vor  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840.  In  1841  he  city  that  certain  benevolent  gentlemen  contrib- 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  appointed  uted  funds  to  send  him  to  Oxford  in  1744.  Here 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  In  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  assiduous  study, 
this  position  he  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  reci-  and  the  publication  of  two  popular  disserta* 
procity  treaties  and  their  effects  on  the  ship-  tions  on  the  *^  Tree  of  Life"  and  the  '^  Obla- 
ping  interest  of  the  country,  which  commanded  tions  of  Cain  and  Abel,"  that  he  obtained  his 
much  attention.  On  President  Tyler^s  aban-  degree  of  B.A.  gratuitoosly,  and  before  the 
donment  of  the  whigs,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ap-  regular  time.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen 
pointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  feSow  of  Exeter  college,  and  in  1767  he  b^ 
both  houses  to  draft  a  party  *'  manifesto,"  which  came  keeper  of  the  Raddiffe  library  at  Oxford, 
he  d»3,  defending  the  anti-democratic  policy,  He  was  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  un- 
and  condemning  the  course  of  the  chief  magis-  dertook  to  purify  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
trate.  In  1843  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  Testament,  maintaining,  in  an  essay  entitled 
congress.  At  the  next  election  he  was  defeated  *'  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tea^ 
by  a  small  vote,  but  in  1846  he  was  returned  to  tament  Conddered,"  that  the  extant  MSS.  of 
the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  chosen  that  text  contained  important  errors,  and  that 

Speaker.  In  1849  appeared  his  "Life  of  Wil-  the  text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in 
am  Wirt^  Attorney-Greneral  of  the  United  many  parts  corrupt  and  erroneous.  The  publi- 
States,"  wnich  has  passed  through  a  second  edi-  cation  of  this  dissertation  excited  a  violent  con- 
tion.  In  1862,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  troversy.  Among  his  opponents  were  Ruther- 
William  A.  Graham  from  the  post  of  secretary  ford,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishop 
of  the  navy,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Warbnrton,  and  Home,  afterward  bishop  of  Nor- 
Fillmore  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  discharge  wioh.  The  prevalent  opinion,  however,  of  can- 
of  his  official  duties  strongly  advocated  the  Ja-  did  and  impartial  biblical  scholars,  both  in  Eng- 
pan  expedition,  and  the  necessity  of  its  em-  land  and  on  the  continent,  was  that  Eennicott 
bodying  an  imposing  navfd  force.  He  also  had  established  his  position.  At  Xennicott's 
warmly  &vored  Dr.  £ane's  second  arctic  voy-  suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,000  was  raised 
age  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Since  to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a  collation  of  all 
1852  he  has  divided  his  occupations  between  extant  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament.  Several 
literature,  manufacturing  business,  and  railroad  eminent  scholars  engaged  in  the  work,  Ken- 
interests.  His  occasional  writings  and  addresses  nicott  himself  examining  and  collating  aU  the 
*        '                                  '^        -  *           -  *-«^                        -  «           ^^  Pj^jJ^^  Bruna 

and  Italy.  The 
-  «v..---  —  ^^--  auriuK  which  16  Samari- 
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tan  and  over  600  Hebrew  MSS.  were  either  age  of  18,  haviDg  resolred  to  enter  the  chiirdi, 

wholly  or  in  part  collated ;  and  tbe  materials  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  philosophy  and  di- 

resulting  from  this  investigation  filled  when  vinity.    He  spent  2  years  Iq  tbe  house  of  the 

transcribed  80  vols.  fol.    As  the  result  of  this  Lazarists  and  4  at  the  college  of  the  Propa- 

Herculean  labor,  Eennicott  gave  to  the  world  ganda,  where  he  was  ordained  priest.    In  l&l 

his  Vettu  Testamentum  H^aicum  cum  Va-  he  came  to  the  United  Btat^  having  been 

rii$  Lectionibus  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776-'80X  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers 

founded  chiefly  on  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  of  the  Propaganda  to  conduct  an  ecclesiastical 

with  which  the  MSS.  had  been  compared.    The  seminary  just  established  b^  Bishop  Flaget  at 

poetical  books  are  printed  according  to  Lowth's  Bardstown,  Ey,    In  the  duties  of  this  office  he 

metrical  laws  of  parallelism ;  the  various  read-  passed  9  years,  visiting  also  from  time  to  time 

ings  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  given  at  the  foot  the  scattered  missions  of  the  diooese.     He  pub- 

of  each  page,  and  the  Samaritan  variations  in  lished  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  ^'Letters  ai 

columns  parallel  to  the  text  Omicron  to  Omega,"  a  series  of  letters  in  re- 

KENNON,  Robert  Lewis,  H.D.,  an  Amer-  ply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  had  attack- 

ican  clergyman,  bom  in  Granville  co.,  N.  0.,  ed,  nnder  the  signature  of  Omega,  the  Roman 

in  1789,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  Jan.  1888.  Oatholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.     On  June  6, 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Washington  fam-  1880,  he  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown  bishop 

ily,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  William  Kennon,  of  Arath  in  partibus  infldeliufn,  and  coa^ntor 

one  of  the  three  who  drafted  the  Mecklenburg  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Di.  Gonwell,  hishop  of  Phila- 

declaration  of  independence.    He  received  his  delphia,  with  powers  of  administrator.     On  Dr. 

early  edacation  under  Dr.  Beemon,  and  con-  GonwelFs  death  in  1842  Bishop  Kenrick  became 

tinned  his  studies  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  his  successor.    It  was  during  his  episcopate  that 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  the  anti-Catholic  riots  occurred  iii  PhiJadelphia 

of  that  state  in  1810.     Some  years  after  ill  in  1844.    He  caused  an  address  to  be  posted  up 

health  caused  him  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  and  he  throughout  the  city  calling  npon  the  Catholics 

betook  himself  to  the  medical  profession.    He  to  preserve  peace  and  charity,  and  made  eveiy 

became  a  successful  practitioner  in  Georgia,  was  exertion  to  calm  the  agitation  of  both  parties* 

a  devoted  student  of  nature  in  all  its  various  He  founded  the  theological  seminanr  of  8c. 

forms,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  science  Charles  Borromeo  in  Phuadelphia,  and  in  1849 

of  geology.     He  removed  with  his  family  to  introduced  into  his  diocese  the  sisters  of  the 

Alabama,  then  a  territory,  and  is  said  to  have  Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  thenoselves  to  the 

been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  wealth  in  care  of  Magdalen  asylums.    In   1851  Bishop   .      { 

coal.    Having  recruited  his  health  sufficiently  Kenrick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepisoopal 

to  resume  preaching,  he  planted  the  banner  of  see  of  Baltimore,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Methodism  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior,  Archbishop  Eccleston.    The  pope  named  him  | 

at  a  point  then  beginning  to  be  settled,  and  '^apostolic  delegate^'  to  presiae  over  the  fiist  i 

which  afterward  become  the  capital  of  the  state,  plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  convened  ' 

He  was  the  very  soul  of  the  itinerancy,  a  zeal-  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1859  con- 

ons  advocate  of  the  widow  and  orphan  feature  ferred  upon  him  and  his  successors  the  '^pri- 

of  that  system,  the  patron  and  favorite  of  all  macy  of  honor,"  which  gives  them  precedence 

the  young  ministers  who  needed  a  word  of  en-  over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this 

couragement  or  a  helping  hand.     His  labors  country.    Archbishop  Kenrick  is  regarded  as 

were  mostly  given  to  Mobile,  Greensborough,  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  his  creed 

and  Tuscaloosa.    In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sab-  in  America.  In  18^9-^40  he  pnbliehed  a  work  in 

bath  school,  at  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted,  in  the  Latin  language  on  dogmatic  theologT(7%^ 

the  poor  man^s  humble  cabin,  or  in  the  most  re-  hgia  Dogmatica^  4  vols.  8vo.,  PbimelphiaX 

fined  and  elegant  circles,  he  was  equally  welcome,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  moral  tlieol- 

KENOSHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  E.  ogy  {TheoUgia  Mordlis,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1841-3), 

by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  III.,  and  drained  by  forming  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  used 

Des  Plaines  and  Fox  or  Pishtaka  rivers ;  area,  as  text  books  in  numerous  seminaries.    An  en- 

806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 12,897.    It  has  a  level  larged  edition  of  these  works  is  now  bdog 

and  thinly  timbered  surface,  with  a  fertile  soil  printed  at  Mechlin,  Belgium.    Br.  Kenrick  hss 

resting  on  beds  of  limestone.    The  productions  also  published  a  series  of  letters  "  On  the  Pn* 

in  1850  were  100,046  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  macy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority  of  Gen- 

280,969  of  oats,  68,555  of  potatoes,  24,229  tons  oral  Councils"  (1887),  in  reply  to  the  Rt.  Rer. 

of  hay,  and  284,798  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

2  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  12  churches,  of  Vermont,  subsequently  enlarged  and  reprintr 

and  2,980  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  ed  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Primacy  of  the 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Kenosha,  Rock-  Apostolic  See  Vindicated "  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 

ford,  and  Rock  Island  railroads  pass  through  1855) ;  "  The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification 

the  county.    Capital,  Kenosha.  Explained  and  Vindicated "  (12mo.,  Philadelr 

KENRICK,    Feancis   Patbiot,    D.D.,    an  phia,  1841);   "Treatise  on  Baptism"  (I2»jt 

American  Catholic  prelate,  born  in   Dublin,  l^ew  York,  1848) ;   and  "  Vindication  of  tM 

Dec.  8, 1797.    He  received  a  classical  educa-  Catholic  Church,"  a  series  of  letters  in  repl^  » 

tion  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  Bishop  Hopkins's  "End  of  Controversy  Con- 
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trovevted^  (ISmo.,  Baltimore,  185S)«    Hd  has  archbisliop  of  St  Louis  has  pnblislied  "Tbo 
devoted  much  time  to  biblical  stadies,  and  is  Holy  Hoase  of  Loretto,  or  an  Examination  of 
engaged  npon  a  revised  English  translation  of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  its  MiracnlouB  Trans- 
tfae  Scriptures  with  copious  notes,  which  will  lation*'  (12mo.),  and  "Anglican  Ordinations" 
probably  supersede  the  Douay  version.    The  (8vo.)-     The  latter  work  has  elicited  several 
New  Testament  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-  rejoinders;  by  Roman  Catholics  it  is  generiUly 
^61),  the  "  Psalms,  Books  of  Wisdom,  and  Oan-  regarded  as  condnslve  in  the  controversy, 
tide  of  Canticles"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1857),  and       EEKSETT,  John  Fbedebice,  an  American 
*<  Job  and  the  Prophets"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1859),  artist,  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22, 1818. 
have  already  appeared ;  and  2  volumes  more,  He  studied  engraving  under  Alfred  Daggett  of 
containing  tiie  Pentateuch  and  the  other  his-  New  York,  and  for  several  years  executed  vi« 
torical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nearly  gnettes  for  bank  notes,  occasionally  attempting 
ready  for  the  press. — ^Pbtsb  Riohabd,  D.D.,  painting  as  a  recreation.    In  1840  he  visited 
archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brother  of  the  England,  and  about  1845  resigned  the  burin 
preceding,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1806.     He  was  to  take  up  paindng.    In  the  spring  of  the  same 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  prefect,  year  he  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy,  Lon- 
Having  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  state,  ne  was  don,  his  first  picture,  a  distant  view  of  Windsor 
ordained  priest  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Philadel-  castle,  the  purchase  of  which  by  a  prize  holder 
»hia,  where  his  brother  was  already  coadjutor,  of  the  London  art  union  encouraged  him  to  per- 
n  Philadelphia  Mr.  Eenrick  was  employed  in  severe  in  his  new  profession.    He  subsequently 
pastoral  and  literanr  labor ;  the  **  Catholic  Her-  passed  two  winters  in  Rome,  sending  home  oo- 
ald,"  at  the  period  of  its  highest  reputation,  casionally  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  several  of 
was  under  his  charge,  and  he  wrote  a  number  which  became  the  property  of  the  American  art 
of  translations  and  original  works.   He  was  also  union.  His  ^  View  on  the  Anio^'  and  ^*  Shrine,'' 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general.    When  exhibited  at  the  academy  of  design  in  New 
Dr.  Rosati,  first  bishop  of  St.  £>ui8,  was  seek-  York  in  1848,  first  brought  him  prominently 
ing  a  coadjutor  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  before  the  public,  and  established  his  reputa- 
hifl  attention  was  drawn  to  the  brother  of  the  tion.    After  an  absence  of  about  7  years  he  re- 
coa^utor  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  soon  after  turned  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
nominated,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa  where  he  has  since  resided  in  the  active  practice 
in  partibusy  and  ooa^utor  of  St  Louis  with  of  his  profession.    He  has  produced  many  rep- 
right  of  succession,  Kov.  80, 1841,  at  the  age  of  resentations  of  American  scenery  under  various 
85.    By  the  death  of  Bishop  Rosati  two  years  aspects,  those  in  which  rocks,  trees,  or  water 
after  (1848^,  Dr.  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St.  are  prominent  features  being  among  his  most 
Louis ;  ana  in  the  new  circumscription  of  prov-  characteristic  and  successful  works.    The  moun- 
inces  made  in  1847,  St.  Louis  being  raised  tainous  regions  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
to  the  metropolitan  rank,  he  became  the  first  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  middle  states,  and 
archbishop  of  that  city.    At  the  commencement  the  sea  shore  have  furnished  him  with  frequent 
of  his  administration  Bishop  Kenrick  found  the  subjects;  and  among  his  most  popular  works 
finances  of  his  diocese  in  a  deplorable  condition,  are  his  "  View  of  Mt.  Washington  from  North 
notwithstanding  its  possession  of  an  immense  Conway*Hl849),^^Franconia  Mountains"  (18531 
property  in  real  estate,  which,  however,  being  "October  Day  in  the  White  Mountains"  (1855), 
unimproved  and  loaded  with  debt  and  taxation,  "Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam"  (1856), 
was  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit.    The  ener-  "Falls  of  the  Bashpish,"  "  Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
getic  and  skilfhl  measures  by  which  he  gradu-  (1858),  "Eagle  Clifl^  Manchester,  Mass."  (1859), 
ally  ertricated  the  diocese  from  this  situation,  "Sunset  in  the  Adirondacs"  (1860),  views  on 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  in  the  Genesee  and  Hudson  rivers  and  Lake  George, 
the  ITmion  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  have  and  several  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport, 
aoauired  for  him  much  local  fame.     The  arch-  R.  I.    In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
bi«i0p  also  received  in  1858  a  large  bequest,  the  national  art  commission  having  the  direction 
partly  for  designated  charities,  partly  placed  un-  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitol  at  Washing 
reservedly  at  his  disposal,  which  has  enabled  ton,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  works  of  art 
him  to  accomplish  many  noble  enterprises.    The  deposited  there,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 
hospital  under  Uie  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849 
by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free,  and  dis-  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design, 
penses  its  benefits  alike  to  all,  without  distinc-       KENT,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United 
tion  of  faith,  creed,  or  color.    The  orphanage  States.    I.  A  central  co.  of  R.  I.,  bounded  £. 
of  St  Philomena,  the  magnificent  convents  of  by  Narraganset  bay  and  W.  by  Conn. ;  area,  186 
the  Visitation  and  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  nu-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,068.    It  has  a  diver- 
merous  other  institutions  either  of  charity  or  sified  surface,  and  a  good  soil  drained  by  Flat, 
education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  church  Pawtuzet,  Moosup,  and  Wood  rivers.    A  large 
under  his  government.     He  has  adorned  the  proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manu** 
envh*ons  of  St.  Louis  with  a  cemetery  which  in  factures.    tva  productions  in  1850  were  57,401 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of  the  bushels  Vv^t  j'i«  nnrn,  M*^*^  of  oats,  85,052  of 

finest  m  the  world.    Beside  a  number  of  trans-  ^^  ^"^^^^^  ^    - ' ^  "  -^^  '"^'^ ''--  -' 

laldons,  and  editions  of  devotional  works,  the 


finest^m  the  world.    BesiSe  a  number  of  trans-    potatoA^^  Indian  ©or  i    ^     ^^  loi,Voo*lb8.  of 

butters  8,784  ^^^^\^  ooltou  mills,  6  printing 


There  ^^^^ 
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and  bleachincf  establishments,  8  woollen  tnills^  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Englaiid.    About 
8  grist  mills,  IS  saw^  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  Acadi- 
SO  chnrohea,  and  2,599  pupils  attending  pnblio  ans.    Capital,  Liverpool, 
sohools.    The  Hartford^  Providence,  and  Fish-        KENT,  a  maritime  connty  of  Endand,  form- 
kill,  and  the  Stonington  and  Providence  railroads  ing  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Great  Britidn,  and 
pass  through  the  connty.     Capital,  East  Green-  separated  from  France  by  the  straits  of  I>o- 
-wioh.    II.  A  central  co.  of  Del.,  boonded  E.  by  ver ;  length  68  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area»  1,627 
Delaware  bay  and  W.  by  Md. ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  615,766.    Chief  towns : 
pop.  in  1850,  22,816,  of  whom  847  were  slaves.  Canterbury,   the   capital,    Greenwich,  Wo(^ 
tt  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil  wich,  Gravesend,  Bochester,  Deptford,  Dover, 
drained  by  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers,  Maidstone,  Hythe,  Folkestone,  Deal,  Chatham, 
and  Duck,  Jones,  Motherkill,  and  Mbpillion  Bheerness,  Margate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.    The 
creeks.    The  productions  in  1850  were  899,079  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  successioa  of 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  119,774  of  wheat,  105,*  gentle  hills,  highly  cultivated  and  diversified 
•596  of  oats,  67,900  of  potatoes,  and  19,582  lbs.  with  plantations,  residences,  and  villages.  Bom- 
of  wool.    These  were  17  grist  mills,  25  saw  ney  marsh,  of  24,000  acres,  occupies  the  S. 
mills,  45  cotton  factories,  8  newspaper  offices,  E.  angle,  adjoining  which  is  the  tract  of  land 
48  churches,  and  4,000  pupils  attending  public  called  the  Weald,  once  a  forest    Off  the  K 
schools.    The  Delaware,  Kew  Castle,  and  WU-  coast  are  the  Goodwin  sands,  between  which 
mington  rulroad  passes  through  Dover,  the  cap-  and  the  land  is  the  naval  anchorage  of  the 
ital  of  the  state  and  county,  and  another  rdlroad  Downs.    The  coast  of  Kent  consists  in  part  of 
is  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Oxford,  on  Ches-  chalk  cliffs,  the  highest  of  which  is  Shake- 
apeake  bay.    III.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  speare^s  cliff,  near  Dover.    The  principal  riven 
£L  by  Del  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and  are  the  Thames,  forming  its  northern  bonndaiy, 
drained  by  Sassafras  and  Chester  rivers ;  area,  the  Medway,  navigable  40  miles,  and  the  Stonr. 
240  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  11,886,  of  whom  Wheat  and  other  grains,  hops,  fruit,  and  garden 
2,627  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  slightly  diver-  seeds  are  produced  in  large  surplus  for  export 
sified  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.    The  pro-  Over  20,000  acres  are  under  hops,  prodndng 
duotions  in  1850  were  566,781  bushels  of  Indian  annually  over  17,000,000  lbs.  Estates  are  small, 
com,  186,421  of  wheat,  186,206  of  oats,  44,658  and  are  mostly  inherited  equally  by  all  the  sons 
of  potatoes,  and  856  tons  of  hay.    There  were  of  intestates  under  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkind, 
6  grist  milk,  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  now  nearly  peculiar  to  this  county.    Iron  ware 
87  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public  is  made  at  Crayford  and  Dartfprd;  paper  at 
schools.    Capital,  Chestertown.    IV.  A  W.  co.  Boxley,  Dartford,  and  elsewhere ;  printed  cal- 
of  the  8.  peninsula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Grand,  ico  at  Crayford  ;    gunpowder   at  Faversham 
Bouge,  and  Thomapple  rivers ;   area,  576  sq.  and  Dartford.    There  are  chemical  works  at 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,  12,016.    The  surface  is  mod-  Deptford  and  Whitstable,  and  ship  yards  at 
erately  uneven,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  fer-  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich.   The  south- 
tile,  consists  of  a  deep  vegetable  loam  on  a  sub-  eastern  railway,  from  London  to  Dover,  trav- 
stratumofday.    The  country  is  well  timbered,  erses  the  county.     The  North  Kent  railway 
and  contains  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt.    The  also  runs   from   London,  by  Woolwich  bsA 
productions  in  1850  were  96,684  bushels  of  Gravesend,  to  Stroud.    The  connty  returns  4 
Indian  corn,  69,275  of  wheat,  61,041  of  oats,  members  to  parliament,  beside  14  from  its  bor- 
77,964  of  potatoes,  21,972  lbs.  of  wool,  and  oughs.    It  possesses  many  educational  and  char- 
8,770  tons  of  hay.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  itable  institutions.    The  amount  expended  for 
18  saw  mills,  2  jiewspaper  offices,  8  churches,  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the  board  of  guard- 
and  8,518  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  ians  during  the  half  year  ending  March  25, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  1859,  was  about  £76,000.    Kent  was  a  kingdom 
Grand  R^ida,  the  capital.  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

KENT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bounded       KENT,  Edwabd  Auoustus,  duke  of,  4th  son 

S.  E.  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  W.  by  Lake  St  of  George  III.  of  England,  and  father  of  Queen 

Olaur,  and  N.  W.  by  Big  Bear  creek ;  area,  870  Victoria,  born  Nov.  2, 1767,  died  Jan.  28, 1820. 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  17,469.   It  is  traversed  bv  He  Joined  the  British  army,  and  was  under  the 

the  river  Thames.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on 

and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  the  French  West  India  islands,  where  he  was 

fertile.     Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  noticed  for  his  bravery,  and  in  compliment  to 

the  principal  productions.    Capital,  Chatham,  him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martmique  was 

KENT,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick,  border-  changed  to  Fort  Edward.    Soon  afterward  he 

ing  on  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Northnm-  was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  created 

berland  strait ;   area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearne,  with  a  seat  in 

1851,  11,410.     The  Bichibucto  and  Cocagne  the  house  of  lords,  and  appointed  commander- 

orCocayne  are  the  principal  rivers.    The  coasts  in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Aaer- 

are  broken  by  several  good  harbors,  which  af-  ica.    The  island  of  St  John  changed  its  name 

ford  excellent  opportunities  for  ship  building,  in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which  it 

Nearly  half  the  county  is  nnsettledy  find  the  still  retains.    Subseanently  he  returned  to  Eu- 

most  valuable  production  is  timbep  which  is  rope,  and  married  tne  widow  of  the  prinoe  of 
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Leiniogeii,  youngest  diuighter  of  the  doke  of  oUier  civilians,  wLich  is  to  be  traced  through- 
Saxe-Coburg.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  now  queen,  oat  his  own  writings.    His  acquaintance  with 
was  the  only  cbild  of  this  union.  Hamilton  ripened  into  a  devoted  friendship, 
KENT,  Edwabd,  LKD.,  judge  of  the  supreme  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  ^e  great 
court  of  Maine,  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  federal  leader.    In  1793  Mr.  Kent  was  an  nn- 
1802.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  univernty  successful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
in  1821,  studiedlaw  one  year  in  his  native  place,  Dutchess  co.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  his 
and  two  years  in  Topsham,  Me.,  with  the  Hon.  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  brought 
Bei\}amin  Orr,  and  attended  in  New  York  city  with  him  a  reputation  for  professional  learning 
a  course  of  law  lectures  under  Ohancellor  Kent,  and  ability,  and  was  appointed  by  Got.  Jay  one 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  settled,  of  the  two  masters  in  cbancery  for  the  city  of 
in  1825,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ban-  New  York.    In  1796  he  was  docted,  in  the 
gor.  Me.,  his  present  place  of  residence,  and  federal  interest,  one  of  the  city  members  in  the 
early  assumed  a  prominent  nink  as  attorney  and  legislature.    He  was  also  elected  professor  of 
counsellor.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  chief  law  in  Columbia  college.    Three  of  his  lecturee 
justice  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  Penobscot  in  this  capacity,  forming  together  an  introduo- 
CO.,  and  from  1829  to  1838  represented  Bangor  tion  to  his  general  course,  were  published  in 
and  other  classed  towns  in  the  ledslature  of  1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
Maine.    He  was  afterward  mayor  of  Bangor  for  legal  profession.    The  body  of  his  lectures  were 
two  years,  and  in  1838  was  elected  governor  of  not  published,  but  they  formed  in  after  years,  in 
the  state,  in  which  office  he  served  one  year,  some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  *^  Corn- 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  again  mentaries."    In  1797,  without  solicitation,  on 
elected,  and  held  the  office  for  another  term,  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Jay,  he  was  appoint- 
In  1843  Got.  Kent  was  appointed  by  the  legis-  ed  recorder  of  the  city,  then  administering  a 
lature  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington  court  of  civil  iurisdiotion;  and  the  extraordinary 
for  settling  the  Maine  boundary  line,  under  the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  induced  GU>t. 
Ashburton  treaty.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a  judge  of  Uie  su* 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  to  the  convention  preme  court.    He  continued  a  member  of  this 
whidi  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presiden-  tribunal  till  1814,  having  been  from  1804  chief 
cy,  and  was  the  first  to  designate  him  as  a  can-  justice.    He  was  nomini^ed  to  this  office  by  the 
didate  before  that  bodv.    On  the  accession  of  retiring  judge,  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  becoi 
President  Taylor  Gk)Y.  Kent  was  appointed  cour  elected  governor,   notwithstanding  that  they 
sul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  remained  4  were  open  and  uncompromising  political  oppo- 
years.    In  the  spring  of  1854  he  returned  to  nents.    The  supreme  court  at  that  time  dinered 
Bangor,  and  resumed  practice.    In  1859  he  re-  widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  constituted, 
oeived  from  the  executive  of  Maine  the  appoint-  It  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  English 
ment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  king^s  bench,  being  composed  of  6  judges,  who 
court,  and  now  holds  that  office.  rode  the  circuits  to  try  jury  cases,  and  convened 
KENT,  James,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  during  the  year  at  4  appointed  terms  to  decide 
Fbilippi,  Putnam  co.,  K.  Y.,  July  81, 1763,  died  reserved  questions  of  law.    Both  the  court  and 
in  New  York,  Dec.  12, 1847.    His  grandfather,  tiie  law  itself  were  in  a  ru^mental  state.  There 
the  Bev.  Elisha  Kent,  whose  fandly  was  early  were  no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports 
established  at  Suffi)lk,  Conn.,  became  in  1740  of  American   decisions,  except  those  of  Mr. 
the  Preslyterian  clergyman  of  Philippi.    His  Dallas,  which  were  just  commenced.    The  pro- 
&ther.  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  ceedings  of  the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory ; 
some  years  surrogate  of  Kensselaer  co.    James  and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 
Kent  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1781,  principles  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Egbert  Benson,  the  precedents  and  decisions.   The  accession  to  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  was  admitted  in  bench  of  a  young,  eneigetio,  and  able  judge, 
Jan.  1785,  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  as  a  conn-  produced  a  striking  change.    It  was  the  noble 
seUor,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes-  and  difficult  task  of  the  court  to  expound  the 
Bion  in  Poughkeepsie.    He  was  married  in  1785.  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to 
He  soon  bei^me  remarkable  among  his  contem-  American  institutions ;  to  denne  and  limit  onr 
poraries  for  his  legal  learning  and  literary  attain-  new  constitutionsl  provisions;  to  construe  re- 
ments.  He  was  elected  successively  in  1790  and  cent  statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 
1792  a  member  of  the  legblature  for  Dutchess  co.  merdal  law  to  bear  upon  transactions  of  trade 
The  countiy  was  then  excited  by  political  dis*  and  commerce;  to  devise  rules  of  practice ;  and 
cussions,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  tiie  fed^^  in  short  to  adapt  to  a  young  and  rising  nation  a 
ooDstitution,  and  Mr.  Kent  became  an  active  complicated  yet  practical  code  of  laws.    That 
and  leading  federalist,  attracting  the  notice  and  this  work  was  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 
confidence  of  Hamilton  and  Jay.    It  was  by  large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 
Hamilton's  counsel  thatthe  reading  of  the  young  to  the  tinremitting  energy  and  talent  of  the 

lawyer  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civu  chief  luaHrA.  will  appear  from  the  reports  of 

i« :......_    ..V.  ,__._x__i..._x. —  -.,     ^  •wo«,        ,  rr     -4  y^i^njes,  entitied 

Johnson's  Reporto,'* 
A^^pa  oi  w*«  wipreme  court  during 
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tbe  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent.     By  the  con-  ed  for  himself  new  oconpations.    Retnmin^  to 

stitation  of  New  York  as  it  then  existed  an  the  dtj  of  New  York,  whence  he  had  remoired 

important  political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  on  becoming  a  jndge,  lie  was  reelected  profeaaor 

judiciary  of  the  state.    The  iadges  of  the  so-  of  law  in  Oolnmbia  college.    For  sevcotd  years 

preme  court  and  the  chancellor  formed  with  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  nn- 

the  ffovemor  a  council  of  revision,  possessing  a  merous  classes.    These  lectures  he  gave  to  the 

Qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  world,  in  his**  Commentaries  on  American  La^v** 
'his  council  was  abolished  by  the  constitutional  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1626-^80).    This  work  has  since 
convcDtion  of  1822,  the  judges  themselves  ao-  passed  through  10  editions,  and  has  acquired  s 
quiescing  in  the  change.    They  felt  that,  though  world-wide  celebrity.    It  has  assumed  in  the 
the  council  was  often  a  salutary  check  upon  United  States  the  position  which  Blackstone 
hasty  and  unwise  legislation,  the  effect  upon  in   his  own  country  has  long  filled   hy  his 
the  judiciary  was  unfavorable,  as  exposing  it  to  **  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.^'     It 
the  influence  and  excitements  of  political  par-  embraces  not  merely  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
ties.    The  recent  publication  of  the  proceedings  federal  Union,  but  the  municipal  law,  written 
of  the  council  of  revision  displays  Mr.  Kent  as  and  unwritten,  of  the  several  states.    Vast  and 
prominent  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  comprehensive  in  plan,  elaborate  and  minote  in 
political,  as  he  had  been  in  performing  his  judi-  research,  the  beauties  of  its  style  and  its  histor- 
oial  duties.    His  high  conservative  principles  leal  learning  commend  it  to  the  general  reader, 
brought  him  often  in  opposition  to  an  excit-  while  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  gude  to 
ed  and  dominant  legislative  migority,  which  the  law  student  and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prao- 
however  never  failed  to  respect  his  candor  and  tical  lawyer.    The  last  25  years  of  Chancellor 
integrity.     In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent  was  Kent's  life  were  passed  in  tranquil  pursuits,  in 
appointed  chancellor.    Tip  to  the  time  of  his  enlarging  and  correcting  his  **  Commentaries," 
appointment)  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of  in  giving  opinions  on  legal  subjects,  in  advising 
secondary  importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  and  deciding  on  controversies  submitted  to  bis 
the  state.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature  decision,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  an 
of  its  business.   Complicated  trusts  and  intricate  active  and  patriotic  citizen.    In  1886  he  wrote 
settlements  of  property,  which  form  the  pecu-  and  published,  at  the  request  of  the  common 
liar  subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belong  to  council  of  the  city,  a  compendious  treatise  on 
an  advanced  period  of  national  growth.    But  the  charter  of  New  York,  and  the  powers  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ;  the  municipal  officers.    In  the  performance  of 
its  mode  of  practice  was  drcuitous  and  expen-  various  and  important  duties,  in  the  enjoyment 
sive,  and  the  court  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  of  his  extensive  library,  surrounded  by  domestic 
both  by  the  profession  and  the  community,  peace  and  universal  esteem,  his  years  glided 
The  change  effected  by  Chancellor  Kent  was  tranquilly  on,  until,  having  attained  his  85th 
aptly  described  in  an  address  presented  to  the  year,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  with  un- 
chancellor  by  the  members  of  the  bar,  on  his  clouded  intellect,  and  in  the  humble  profession 
retirement  from  the  office  after  9  years*  admin-  of  the  Christianas  faith,  he  closed  his  Jong,  use- 
istration  of  its  duties.    They  compared  him  to  fnl,  and  honorable  life.    His  widow  survived  him 
Lord  Nottingham,  the  English  chancellor,  who  8  years.    He  left  one  son  (Judge  William  Kent 
was  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of  of  New  York)  and  two  daughters, 
the  equity  system  of  England,  and  who  was       KENT,  Wiluam,  an  English  painter,  sculp- 
^  enabled  in  the  course  of  9  years  to  build  a  tor,  and  architect,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  l^Bi^ 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon  died  April  12, 1748.    He  was  of  humble  origin, 
wise  and  national  foundations.''    The  7  volumes  but  by  the  liberality  of  some  friends  was  en- 
of  Johnson's  '*  Chancery  Reports"  contein  the  abled  to  study  painting  in  Italy,  where  he  at- 
decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  present  a  pro-  tracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who 
found  and  extended  exposition  of  the  whole  gave  him  a  home  in  his  house.    He  executed 
system  of  equity  law.    In  1822  the  chancellor  the   Shakespeare   monument  in  Westminster 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called  abbey,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  founden 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.    He  took  of  the  modem  school  of  landscape  gardening. 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,        KENTON,  a  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from 
and  displayed  a  power  of  debate  remarkable  for  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  £.  by 
one  so  long  retired  from  forensic  discussions.  Licking  river ;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860^ 
His  opinions  were  strongly  conservative.    He  17,088,  of  whom  880  were  slaves.    The  sarfaoe 
opposed  without  success  the  extension  of  the  is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.    Mnch  of 
zight  of  suffrage,  and  other  democratic  innova-  it  is  laid  out  in  market  gardens,  whose  prodacts 
tions ;  but  his  personal  influence  and  character  find  a  market  in  Cincinnati.    The  productions 
preserved  for  the  time  the  court  of  chancery,  in  1850  were  478,645  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  ad-  80,780  of  oats,  12,544  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  13,- 
;  ministering  justice.    In  1828  his  official  term  56]>  of  wool.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw 
ended ;  and,  having  attained  the  age  of  60,  he  miUs,  2  newspaper  offices,  20  churches,  and  1,- 
found  himself  by  the  then  existing  constitution  418  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Go- 
of the  state,  prevented  from  holding  judicial  vington  and  Lexington  railroad  passes  through 
office.    Unbroken  in  oonstitution,  he  fioon  form-  the  county.    Capita^  Independence, 
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KENTON,  Bmoir,  an  Amerioan  pioneer,  bora 
in  Faaqaier  oo.,  Ya.,  April  8,  1755,  died  in 
liOgan  CO.,  O.,  in  1886.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
liaa  an  affray  with  a  yoang  man  arising  out  of 
a  love  affiur;  and  b^eving  he  had  killed  his 
adversary,  he  fled  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and 
became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the  other 
early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  a  spy  of  Gov.  Dnnmore,  and  snbseqnent- 
Iv  participated  in  the  var&re  waged  against 
the  British  and  the  Indians  west  of  the  AUegha- 
niea,  showing  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and 
endnrance.  In  1782,  leamiog  that  his  rival  was 
living,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  soon 
after  removed  with  his  father^s  iamily  to  Ken- 
tnd^.  He  was  freqaently  engaged  in  Indian 
waruure,  nntU  the  expedition  under  Wayne  in 
1798-^4  restored  tranquillity  to  the  western 
frontier.  As  the  country  bi^an  to  fill  up  with 
settlers,  his  lands,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
his  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  legal  forms, 
he  had  never  secured  perfect  titles,  were  taken 
from  him,  and  by  repeated  lawsuits  he  was 
rednoed  to  penury.  He  nevertheless  took  up 
arms  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  with  the 
Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
In  1824  he  i^peared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
garments  to  petition  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
to  release  the  claim  of  the  state  upon  some 
mountaia  land  owned  by  him.  His  appearance 
at  first  ezdted  ridicule,  but  upon  being  recog- 
nized he  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
the  legislature ;  his  lands  were  released,  and  a 
pension  of  $240  was  procured  for  him  from 
ooDgress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  58 
years  previous,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KENTUCKY,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  second  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat.  86** 
80'  aud  SO""  6'  N.,  and  long.  82""  2'  and  89''  40^  W. ; 
bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ;  E.  by  Virsinia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Smdy 
river  and  the  Cumberland  mountains;  8.  by 
Tennessee  and  a  conventional  line  mostiy  on 
the  parallel  of  86''  80'  N. ;  and  W.  by  the  His- 
fii&sippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri;  greatest 
length  E.  and  W.  808  m.,  greatest  breadth  172 
m.;  area,  87,680  sq.  m.,  or  24^115,200  acres, 
being  1.28  per  oent  of  the  whole  snrfietce  of  the 
United  States.    The  state  is  divided  into  110 
counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard, 
Barren,  Bath,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt,  Breckenridge,  Bullitt,  Botier,  Cald- 
well, Galloway,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Carter,  Ca- 
sey, Christian,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden, 
Cnmberland,  Daviess,  Edmondmn,  Estill,  Fay* 
ette,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Ctoard,  Grant,  Graves,  Grayson,  Green,  Green- 
^,Hanoock,  Hardin^  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hivt, 
HenderaoD,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Jessamine,  Johnson,  Kenton,  Knoz, 
lAQrel,La  Rue,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lewis,  lin- 
ooln,  Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  MoCracken,  Mo- 
Le^liadiflOl^]yburiony  Maraball,  Mason,  Meade, 


Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Moi^^,  Muhlen* 
burg.  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
Owdey,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski, 
Bock  Castie,  Rowan,  Russell,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Trigg,  Trimble, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Whitiey, 
Woodford,  and  the  5  following  formed  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature:  Boyd,  Ma- 
goffin, Metcalf,  Webster,  and  Wolf.  Louisville, 
Jefferson  co.,  is  the  largest  city  and  tiie  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  state;  Frankfort, 
Franklin  co.,  is  the  pditical  capital ;  Lexing- 
ton, Fayette  co.,  is  the  most  important  inland 
town.  Maysville,  Covington  and  Newport  (on 
opponte  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Licking  river, 
and  facing  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Henderson,  and 
Padncah,  are  the  most  important  towns  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  Columbus  and  Hidcman  on  the 
Mississippi,  all  of  which  places  now  or  prospec- 
tively are  the  termini  of  railroads  ih)m  the  in- 
terior. Danville  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  state.  Harrodsburg  and  Booneslwrough 
are  the  oldest  towns.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  state  are  Bardstown,  Bow- 
ling Green,  G^rgetown,  Glassow,  Honkins- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Paris,  RusseUville,  Smithland. 
&C. — ^The  population  of  the  state  at  7  decennial 
periods  has  been  as  follows : 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
892,804  males  and  868,609  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  7,881,  and  mulattoes  2,630),  ^- 
868  males  and  6,148  females;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  181,762  and  mulattoes  29,729),  106,068 
males  and  106,918  females.  Density  of  popula- 
tion, 26.07  to  a  square  mile;  proportion  of  pop- 
ulation to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  4.24  per 
cent. ;  relative  rank  of  the  state  with  reference 
to  population,  the  8th.  Decennial  increase  of 
population  from  1799  to  1860:  202.86,  88.9& 
88.82, 21.90, 18.86,  and  26.98  per  cent  Should 
the  population  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  decade  1840-'50,  it  will  now  (1860) 
amount  to  1,287,684.  Families  in  1860  (white 
and  free  colored),  182,920,  and  dwellings  180,- 
769.  Of  the  total  population  (1860),  80,078 
were  under  1  year  of  age;  1  and  under  6, 188,- 
919;  5  and  under  10,  .151,829;  10  and  under 
15, 182,909;  16  and  under  20, 110,886;  20  and 
under  80, 172,220;  80  and  under  40, 106,810; 
40  and  under  60, 68,688;  60  and  under  60,  40,- 
764;  60  and  under  70,  22,181:  70  and  under 
80, 9,482 ;  80  and  under  90, 2,927 ;  90  and  under 
100,  666 ;  100  and  upward,  167 ;  unknown,  206. 
Of  those  of  100  or  more  years  of  age,  59  were' 
whites,  17 1^  colored,  and  81  slaves.  White 
and  free  colored  (total  771,424)  b<wn  in  Ken- 
tucky, ervTm.  in  oiher  states,  189,1175  in 
foreigiv  ^1'^'     %9l^9\  of  unknown  ongm, 
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1,854;  natives  of  Kentneky  resident  in  other  try. — ^Kentnokj  is  amply  proTlded  'with  noble 
states,  257,648.    Batio  of  foreign  bom  to  total,  streams.    The  MissisBippi  forms  its  W.  limit  for 
8.78  percent    Of  191,075  males  (white  and  free  a  distance  of  80  m.    Alon^  the  N.  W.  and  K. 
colored)  over  15  years  of  age,  80,698  were  em-  boundary  runs  the  Ohio  in  a  winding  conrsefor 
ployed  in  commerce,  trade,  manafaotures,  the  nearly  600  m.,  navigable  thron^boat,  andafibrd- 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  115,017  in  agrioul*  ing  with  its  chief  afflnents  w^ater  oommuniea- 
tare ;  28,418  in  labor  not  agricnltnral ;  204  in  tion  to  all  parts  of  the  state.     The  Mlsdssippi  re- 
the  army;  1,027  in  sea  and  river  navigation;  oeives  from  Kentndcy only  a  few  inconsiderable 
8,811  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  4,420  in  tribntaries.   Of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
other  pnrsnits  requiring  education ;  902  in  gov*  Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is  the  Big'  Sandy,  which 
ernment  civil  service;  212  in  domestic  service;  rises  in  Virginia  on  the  Great  Flat  Top  moon- 
and  471  in  other  occupations.     Slaveholders,  tains^  a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range;  where  it 
88,885,  viz.:  holders  of  1  slave,  9,244;  of  1  and  approaches  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  N., 
under  5, 18,284;  of  5  and  under  10,  9,579;  of  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  outlet, 
10  and  uuder  20,  5,022 ;  of  20  and  under  60,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  states; 
1,198 ;  of  50  and  under  100,  58 ;  of  100  and  it  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  owing 
under  200,  5.    The  relative  rank  of  Kentucky  to  &Ils  which  occur  where  it  issues  from  the 
with  reference  to  slaves  is  the  9th.    Deaf  and  mountain  region.    The  licking  rises  in  Flojd 
dumb,  568,  viz. :  white  507,  free  colored  5,  and  co.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  N.  N.  ¥. 
slave  51 ;  blind,  552,  viz. :  white  419,  free  col-  direction  for  more  Uian  100  m.,  and  falls  into 
ored  20,  and  slave  118 ;  insane,  527,  viz. :  white  tiie  Ohio  between  Covington  and  Newport,  cp- 
502,  free  colored  2,  and  slave  28 ;  idiotic,  907,  posite  Cincinnati ;  in  winter  and  spring  it  is 
viz.:  white  796,  free  colored  20,  and  slave  91.  navigable  for  boats  70  m.  The  different  branches 
Paupers  supported  in  1849-50,  1,126;  cost,  of  the  Kentucky  river  rise  in  the  Laarel  monn- 
$57,543;  on  June  1,1850, 777.    Criminals  con-  tains,  and  form  by  their  union  a  considerable 
victed,  1849-^50, 160;  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  stream  which  flows  first  N.  W.,  then  W.,  andai 
52.   Federal  population  (all  the  free  and  }  of  the  last  nearly  due  N. ;  its  course  is  al)ont  260  m^ 
slave)  898,012,  which  entitled  Kentucky  to  10  and  though  very  rapid  it  may  he  navigated  hj 
representatives  in  congress. — ^The  western  part  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  by  smsli 
of  the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  nearly  level,  the  boats  for  100  m.  higher.    Green  river  rises  in 
broad  plains  being  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  the  W.  districts  of  the  upland  region,  and  flow* 
The  S.  £.  is  broken  by  the  Cumberland  moon-  W.  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  its  Junctioa 
tains  and  their  oflEshoots.    Narrow,  deep,  and  with  its  chief  affluent^  the  Big  Barren,  where  it 
ffloomy  valleys  intervene  between  the  ridges,  deflects  to  the  N.  W.  and  finiuly  to  the  N.,  join- 
None  of  the  summits,  however,  attain  a  greater  ing  the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  C^mbe^ 
altitude  than  8,000  feet,  and  their  mean  eleva-  land;  its  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  it  is  nsi4- 
tion  does  not  exceed  2,000  feet.    The  whole  of  gable  for  steamboats  to  Green8bni%  ^00  vh 
this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially  the  foot  and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  ^e  stream, 
hills  and  valleys.    To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  but  navigation  is  obstructed   by  falls  about 
hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called  an  upland,  50  m.  above  its  mouth.     Cumberland  river 
which  extends  from  the  Big  Sandy  river  to  long,  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland 
86*  W.  and  comprehends  more  than  half  the  and  Laurel  mountains ;  it  traverses  both  the 
whole  area  of  the  state.    Its  surface  is  undulat-  mountain  and  the  upland  regions,  generally  in  a 
ing,  with  gentle  ascents  and  descents,  but  it  is  westerly  direction,  but  on  approaching  the  bar* 
intersected  by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  val-  reus  it  turns  S.  and  enters  Tennessee,  wbero 
leys  in  which  the  rivers  run.    Though  this  up-  it  makes  a  larve  bend  and  then  reenters  Keo- 
land  is  roariuffly  provided  with  spring  water,  its  tucky  with  a  N.  W.  course,  and  so  continues  to 
soil  is  of  the  first  quality  and  equal  to  any  in  the  the  Ohio,  which  it  enters  about  10  m.  alfore  the 
Union.    The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  it  is  nearly  600  in. 
between  the  ^*barrens^^  and  a  country  which  is  long,  and  as  its  current  is  comparatively  gentle 
partially  hilly.    The  barrens,  which   occupy  it  offers  an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  and  steam- 
chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Oreen  and  Cum-  boats  as  far  up  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from 
berhind  rivers,  in  their  natural  state  are  gener-  its  mouth,  and  at  high  water  to  BnrkesviJM 
ally  destitute  of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect  Ky. ;  for  boats  of  15  tons  it  is  navigable  for  dOO 
the  prairies  N.  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  the  level  m.,  and  for  river  boats  much  higher.    The  Teor 
surface  is  divermfied  by  low  round-topped  hills,  nesee  flows  only  about  70  m.  through  Kentacky ; 
called  **oak  knobs''  on  account  of  the  trees  it  admits  steamboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  800  m. 
which  cover  them.    This  tract  is  the  least  fer-  from  its  mouth. — ^Kentucky  lies  wholly  '^^ 
tile  portion  of  the  state.    The  alluvial  bottoms  great  region  or  stratified  rocks  of  the  West, 
between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afflu*  These  traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  nearly  bor- 
ents  are  exceedingly  rich.    On  the  N.  and  W.  izontal,  that  often  over  broad  districts  no  dip  » 
the  barrens  are  margined  by  a  more  broken  and  perceptible  to  the  eye.     Through  the  central 
hilly  country,  which  gwidually  passes  to  the  low  portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  8.,  the  silonM 
flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Ifississippi  rivers,  groups,  which  are  here  ahnost  exdusivelf  <»' 
This  tract  is  superior  in  fertility  to  the  barrens,  careous  in  their  character,  thus  overspreadtn* 
but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  upland  ooun-  surfiAce  for  nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  n»nn 
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t&e  grut  ceotrsl  axis  of  the  lowest  rocks.  At  of  anj  otherstate  in  theUidoii.  He  ollmste  k 
Lonisville  the?  disappear  bj  reason  of  their  verj  remarkably  pleasant.  Xhe  mean  annual  temper- 
gentle  westward  dip,  and  paas  beoeath  the  lime-  atare  is  abont  fiS"  F. ;  in  winter  the  thermome- 
etonee  of  the  devooisn  age,  which  here  lie  oi-  ter  freqaently  falls  to  20°  or  16°,  aod  ia  inminer 
posed  in  horizontal  strat^  fonuing  the  bed  of  rises  to  94°  or  100°.  The  winters  are  Bometimafl 
the  river  and  the  ree&  which  occasion  the  faJls  prolonged  from  late  November  to  early  April, 
at  this  place.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  car-  Dot  it  b  seldom  that,  snow  lies  long  on  the 
boniferoQS  limestooe,  and  still  further  W.  the  ground,  and  in  the  8.  ooanties  cattle  and  sheep 
coal  measnrea,  oommencing  at  Borne  on  the  are  abroad  thronghont  the  eoldest  aeaaons.  In 
Ohio  river,  are  traced  almost  to  tlie  mouth  of  spring  and  snnmer  8.  W.  winds  prevail,  and  th« 
thisriver.  Thb  ia  the  sonthem  end  of  the  coal  weather  is  deligbtfcil.  The  N.  W,  wind  prodnoea 
field  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  extends  S.  the  greatest  winter  cold.  Kain  fklls  abnndantly 
nearly  across  the  weBt«m  portion  of  Eentacby.  in  winter  and  spring,  bat  is  sometime!  scant?  in 
^ee  Iluhoib.)  In  this  portion  occurs  the  the  snmmer  and  antamn,  the  weather  in  tbose 
Breckenridge  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excel-  seasons  being  oharacteristicallj  dij  and  con- 
lent  qaalities  for  prodncing  coal  oil.  To  the  £.,  atant. — There  are  still  extensive  foreala  in  Eeo- 
«bont  100  m.  from  LonisviUe,  the  same  repetition  tncky.  In  the  monntain  and  npland  r^on  are 
of  tlie  formations  Is  encountered,  as  the  nlurian  found  chiefly  tnlip  trees,  elm,  oak,  hickor?,  wal- 
rocks  dip  E.  on  tbia  side  of  the  axis ;  and  the  nnt,  cherry,  &o. ;  those  of  the  barrens  are  chief- 
coal  meosnres  which  occupy  the  whole  eastern  ly  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  more 
portion  of  the  state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Ap-  generally  dilliised  and  most  useful  trees  are  the 
palachian  coal  field  which  overspreads  weetem  sugar  maple,  the  honey  locust,  and  the  coffee 
Virginta  and  Pennsylvania.  The  limestones  tree,  with  the  pawpaw  and  others  which  fur- 
abonnd  in  fossil  remdns,  and  those  of  the  falls  nish  hODsehold  staples  of  great  valae.  The 
at  Lonisville  are  especially  famous  for  the  re-  principal  fmit  trees  are  the  apple  aod  peacb. 
narkably  fine  coralline  prodnctions  they  afford.  Sedde  being  a  great  grain-growing  state,  Een- 
When  the  river  is  low  and  the  rooks  in  its  bed  tncky  produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
are  exposed  to  view,  they  appear  like  the  coral  grown  in  the  Union,  and  i  of  the  fiax.  la  the 
ree&  produced  by  living  zoophytes,  the  softer  8.  W.  districta,  alons  the  Tennessee,  Cnmber- 
portioDS  being  wasted  and  worn  away,  so  that  land,  and  Uissiseippi  rivers^  cotton  ia  raised; 
tbe  hard  caloareona  corals  stand  oat  in  relief  and  the  tobacco  which  isgrown  in  these  regiona 
precisely  as  if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected  and  in  the  rich  soil  further  K  supplies  a  valu- 
apecimens  being  placed  in  Jnitaposition  with  able  material  to  the  commerce  of  ihe  state, 
others  of  recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoolo^at  Eentncky  prodncing  more  than  a  fonrth  part  of 
■would  be  able  to  gneas  which  were  oncient  and  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  Slates.  At 
which  modem.  These  limestones  also  abound  the  census  of  ISfiO,  Kentucky  contained  74,777 
in  caves,  some  of  which,  as  tbe  Uommotb  cave  &rma  and  plantations^  enclosing  ]6,949,T48  (Im- 
(see  Gavb),  sitnated  near  Green  river  in  Ed-  proved  6,968,270,  and  unimproved  10,961,478) 
monsou  CO.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  acres  of  land,  or  about  |  of  the  whole  sur&oa 
these  curiositiea.  Upon  their  walls  are  found  of  the  state.  The  cash  value  of  these  was  (76,- 
incrostations  of  saltpetre,  which  in  some  in-  614,8S8,  and  the  cash  value  of  implemente  and 
stances  bave  been  profitably  collected.  In  some  machinery  nsed  in  agricaltore  was  $11,676,988, 
of  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  limestone  The  live  stock  in  the  stat«  consisted  of  816,689 
are  found  tbe  low  swamps  known  aa  "licks,"  horses,  66,609  asses  and  mules,  247,47B  miloh 
frequented  by  deer  and  elk,  and  in  ancient  times  cows,  62,374  working  oxen,  442,798  other  cattle, 
by  the  buffalo,  and  in  a  still  more  distant  epoch  1,103,091  sheep,  anil  2,891,168  swine—in  all 
by  the  extinct  species  of  elephant,  horse,  masto-  Talned  at  $29,661,486;  and^evalne  of  animals 
don,  m^alonyz,  &c.,  whose  bones  ore  occasion-  slaughtered  in  the  census  year  was  (6,463,698. 
ally  found  near  the  saline  springs  of  these  qnag-  The  prodact  of  animals  in  the  same  year  eon- 
mires.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sisted  of  9,947,623  lbs.  of  butter,  218,964  of 
localities  is  the  Big  Bone  lick,  23  m,  S.  W.  from  cheese,  and  2,297,488  of  wool.  The  grain  crops 
Cincinnati.  The  metallic  productions  of  Ken-  of  1849  were  as  follows :  wheat  2,142,623,  rye 
tncky  are  of  little  importance.  In  1BS6,  86,563  416,078,  oata  6,201,811,  Indian  corn  68,672,691, 
tons  of  iron  were  mode  from  80  blast  furnaces,  barley  96,343,  and  buckwheat  16,097  bnahela. 
Lead  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  smalt  extent.  The  potato  crop  amonnted  to  2,490,060  (Irish 
Bait  springs  occur  in  many  places  among  the  1,493,487  and  sweet  998,179)  boshele,  tbe  hsy 
sandstone  rocks,  and  sulphur,  saline,  and  cbaly-  crop  to  113,747  tons,  and  the  crops  of  beans  and 
beat«  springsarenumerous.— The  blue  limestone  peas  to  202,674  bnsbels.  The  stsples  prodnoed 
region,  which  was  originally  covered  with  for-  were :  hemp  j^  78T  W**)  ^'^  2,100,116  Iba^ 
eets  of  large  trees  and  a  dense  nndergrowth  of  and  tobacco  r.  .m  ifl6  lbs.  The  other  enomw- 
reeds,  contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  state,  and  ated  pr~i~  "DiOui,  .^^um,  808,2001be.;  rioe, 
that  part  of  it  between  the  Ohio  and  Uie  vicinity  6,688  II  elovet  seed,  8,280, 
of  Lexington  ia  commonly  called  the  "garden  of  and  oti;  bushels;  be««wax 
Kentucky."  The  barrensare  thinly  wooded,  but  and  hoi  liaMA.IS.BOlVbe.; 
produce  good  pasturagej  so  that  the  average  f«r-  maple  ',  tooUsks,  80,07» 
tilityof^ntodcymaybeoonsideredeqnaltothat  galls.;                                      «.-,nViie,6,<iflaB»ll»n 
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Ac.  The  value  of  market  garden  prodaotairas 
$S08,iaO.  Bud  of  orchard  prodacU  $106,880. 
The  total  Talne  of  agricnltnral  prodactioDs  re- 
tnmed  at  tbe  ceDsns  of  1800  waa  $0a,477,e80 ; 
in  ISU  the  Talne  was  only  $36,288,968.  The 
aotoal  crops  per  aore  u  returned  in  ISfiO  were 
at  followa:  wheat  B,  rje  11,  Indian  com  24^ 
and  oat«  18  bnsheb;  tobatMoSTS  lbs.;  Irish  po- 


jher  in  the  scale  of  valttea  in 
numnfaetaree  titan  Eentnckv.  In  16A0  there 
were  in  tlie  state  8^609  eatabliahmeDts  eogaged 
in  tntumfactores,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Tltese  employed  22,445  male*  and  1,940  femdee, 
and  ii  capital  of  tl3,8S0,T84.  The  raw  tuabo- 
riol  used  was  rained  at  $12,170,220,  the  annnal 
wages  paid  amomited  to  (4,704,096,  and  the 
Talne  of  the  prodncts  was  $24,088,433.  Among 
the  est»bliehmenta  are  enameroted  8  cotton 
mills,  with  b.  capital  of  $239,000 ;  20  woollen 
milla,  $249,820 ;  21  works  for  pig  iron,  $924,- 
YOO;  SO  works  for  iron  castings,  $003,200;  4 
works  for  wrongbt  iron,  $176,000 ;  81  distiller- 
ies  and  brawenea,  $201,880  ;  IS  salt  works, 
$121,400 ;  270  tanneries,  $768,400,  &a.  The 
mincipal  numabatnring  centre  is  I^nlsrille. — 
Kentncky  haa  no  £reot  foreign  commeroe,  bnt 
ita  domestic  oommeroe  is  Terf  extendve.  The 
chief  oommerdal  places  are  Hi^s^^  CoTiugton, 
LonisTilIe,  Henderson,  5mithlaad,Padaoah,^ 
on  the  Ohio,  Ootnmbna  on  the  Miaaiasippi,  and 
Lexington  in  the  interior.  The  principal  exports 
ore  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horvea,  cattle,  baggiog. 
and  rope.  The  shipping  owned  in  the  atsta  (all 
Bteam)  in  18fi0  amounted  to  14,820  tons,  and  in 
1869  to  29,637  tons.  The  nomber  of  Teasels 
(steamers)  bnilt  in  1800  was  84,  having  on  ag- 
gregate measurement  of  6,461  tons;  andinl8G9, 
20,  of  8,816  tons,  Intenul  improvements  hare 
been  welL  attended  to  in  Kentuokj,  and  all  the 
lai^  rivers  bave  been  rendered  navigable  for 
oonuderable  distances  above  their  natural  heads 
of  naTigtttion ;  the  works  on  the  Kentnolty, 
Green,  Licking,  and  Big  Bandy  are  the  moat 
importanL  The  Portland  and  Lonisville  canal 
has  been  constrncted  oroand  the  falls  on  the 
Ohio,  and  is  an  important  avenae  of  commerce. 
It  is  proposed  to  oonstmct  another  on  the  op- 
ponte  side  of  the  riTer  in  Indiana.  The  fbllow- 
log  table  shows  the  ndlroads  in  opera^n  and 
in  progress  in  Jan.  1800 : 


From  the  abore  S7  milea  mnat  b«  dedoeted  fiv 
that  portion  of  the  LonisTille  and  Nashville 
nUlroad  within  TenneaBee,leaT)iig  forEentackj 
010  miles.  All  of  these  liuea  have  been  con- 
■tmoted  by  private  capital,  the  state  never  hiv- 
ing as  yet  afforded  any  aid  to  the  several  com- 
panies. Beside  the  roads  above  noticed,  there 
are  others  of  eqnal  importanoe  now  in  progress 
as  the  BendervoD  and  Nashville  railroad,  one  or 
two  fitim  Danville  or  other  point  8.  of  Paris  to 
Enozville,  and  the  Hemphia  and  Ohio  railmd, 
which  is  not  vet  open  as  far  as  the  Eentnctf 
frontier. — On  Jan.  1,  1S60,  there  were  in  Ken- 


tnoky  87  bonks  and  branoh   bonks,  with  in 
sggregata  capital  of  $12,316,726;  lisl 
olrcnlation     $9,889,426,    deposits    $4,042,S8«, 
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profits   on   hand  $609,816;    resonroes:  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange,  &&,  $21,084^19,  speci« 
$4,864,981,  real  estate  $508,603  ;  balonoe  toul, 
$26,608,108.— The  present  oonstitntion  of  Een- 
tncky  was  adopted  in  1860.     Every  ftee  wlite 
mole  citizen  31  years  of  age,  who  has  remded  is 
the  state  3  years,  in  the  conntj  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct  SO  days  next  preoeding  an  election 
is  entitled  to  vote.    The  general  election  is  fixed 
by  law  on  the  first  Uonday  in  Angnst,  and  vot- 
ing is  vivavoet.    The  lerislatnre  consists  of  s 
senate  of  S8  members,  and  a  lionse  of  represen- 
tativei  of  100.    Senators  mnst  be  80  veois  of 
age,  and  ore  chosen  for  4  years,  one  huf  every 
second  year.    Representatives  mnst  be  24  yews 
of  age,  and  hold  ofilce  two  years.     The  sessiam 
of  the  legidatnre  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the 
first  Uonday  of  December  in  every  odd  year, 
and  lasting  not  longer  than  60  days  nnless  bj 
vote  of  f  of  both  houses.    Members  are  paid  f^ 
a  day,  and  10  cents  a  mile  for  travel.   The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  for  4  years;  the  present  term 
ends  Bept.  80, 1888.    He  mnst  be  85  yeus  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea,  and  bare 
been  reddent  in  the  state  for  6  yean.    He  is 
ineli^ble  to  the  office  for  the  4  years  snoceed- 
iog  his  term.  The  I  ientonant-governor,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  register  of  land  office,  and 
snperintendent  of  public  instmotion  ore  sbo 
elected  for  4  years.    The  lienten  ant-governor, 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor,  is 
«x  effieio  president  of  the  senate.    Q  a  vscsnc; 
ooonrs  in  the  office  of  governor  dnring  the  lul 
half  of  the  term,  the  lientenant -governor,  ud 
f^ing  him  the  speaker  of  the  senate  woald  Kt 
OB  governor ;  bnt  if  during  the  first  half  of  tba 
term,  then  the  people  hold  a  new  election.  The 
treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people  everjSyesis. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  wpointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent  o' 
the  senate,  and  holds  office  during  the  govern- 
or's term.  TheoffiolalBaioriesflre:  for  the  gov- 
ernor $2,000,  secretary  of  state  $1,000,  amfiW 
$3,000,  rfwiater  of  land  office  $1,200,  treaspiw 
$1,700,  and  saperintendent  of  public  instmubcn 
$1,000.    The  pay  of  the  lientenont-govemor  M 
$6  a  day  dnring  attendance  at  the  legislati'ra 
aeodon.    The  judiciary  consists  of  the  court  of 
appeola,  circuit  courts  (14  in  number),  and  coun- 
ty ooorts.    Louisville  hu  a  separate  cboDOWT 
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oonrt.  The  court  of  appeals  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  judges,  the  attorney-general,  a 
olerk,  sergeant,  and  reporter.  The  jnd^ges  have 
each  $2,500  a  year,  and  the  attorney-general 
$500  and  fees.  The  Lonisville  chancery  court 
oonsbts  of  a  chancellor  (salary  $1,800).  a  derk, 
and  a  marshal  (fees).  The  first  judicial  district 
has  also  a  chancellor  and  criminal  Judge,  whose 
salary  is  $1,800.  The  judges  of  circuit  are 
paid  $1,800,  and  attorneys  $500  and  fees.  All 
judges  and  other  officers  of  courts  are  elected 
by  tne  people.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  direct  and  specific  taxes  and  the  poU 
tax.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing Oct  10, 1859,  amounted  to  $1,020,851,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $888,887.  At  the  end  of 
that  financial  year  there  was  remaining  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  $186,468.  The  state  debt 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $5,479,244,  of  which 
$8,497,412  was  held  by  individuals,  $600,000  by 
^e  bank  of  Kentucky  (the  bank  paying  inter- 
est), and  $1,881,882  bV  the  board  of  eduoa* 
tion.  To  pay  this  debt  a  sinking  fund  has 
been  established,  which  is  augmented  annually 
by  specific  taxes,  premiums  on  state  bonds,  div- 
idends on  stock,  a  pro  rata  tax  (5  cents  per 
$100)  on  property,  &o.,  and  all  excess  of  rev- 
enue at  the  end  of  each  year  over  $10,000.  The 
interest  on  the  state  debt  has  been  punctually 
paid.  The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  1858-'9,  including  balance  from  1857-8 

S $41,164),  were  $572,877,  and  the  exoenditures 
or  the  same  year  $405,986.  The  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  1859  was  $498,409,868,  being 
an  increase  in  10  years  of  $176,820,764.  The 
rate  of  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  $100,  viz.,  10 
oents  for  ordinary  expenses,  5  cents  for  the 
sinking  fund,  and  5  cents  for  the  school  ftind. 
The  state  holds  stock  in  internal  improvement 
companies  of  the  nominal  value  of  $4,880,475 ; 
in  banks  and  railroads,  of  $2,162,820 ;  and  the 
sinking  fand,  $758,288 ;  total,  $7,751,578.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  state  are  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexmg- 
ton,  the  western  lunatic  asylum  at  Hopkins- 
ville,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Danville,  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  and  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Frankfort — ^The  foUowing  school 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1850 : 


pal  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the  state 
are  as  foUows: 


TroDBylvania  Unlreraity .... 

Bt  Joseph's  College 

Centre  College,  .v. 

▲ngosta  Coll^ 

Bacon  College 

Bbelbj  College 

Qeorgetown  CoUc 


loge 

Western  MiUtair  Institute.. 
Bt  AloTsliis  College  (B.  C). . 

Padacan  Collie 

Western  Baptbt  Theological 
Beminarj 

Theological  School  (Presb.).. 
Bt  l£arT*8  TheoL  Seminary. . 
Kentacky  School  of  Medicine 
University  of  Lonisville 


Lexington 

Bardsrown 

Danville , 

AngQsta 

Harrodsburg 

Bhelbyville: 

Ctooiigetown 

Drennon  Springs. 

Lonisville 

Paducah 


Covington , 

DanviUe , 

New  Lebanon..., 

Lonisville , 

Lonisville 


1796 
1819 
1888 
18W 
1886 
1887 
1840 
1847 
1849 
1U» 

1S40 
18D8 
1898 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 


S 

80 
5 

4 
4 
6 
7 
9 
• 
7 

4 

4 

1 

10 

18 


ScIumU. 

tor. 

TMck 

•n. 

Pnpllt. 

Anoal 
«ort. 

Public  and  primary  schools. . . 
Academies  sod  private  schools 
Universities  and  coUcgei 

8,884 

880 

1ft 

8,806 
600 
100 

n,489 
18,718 

i,n» 

$811,868 
858,617 
181,461 

Total 

8,579 

8,006 

8^914 

$696,980 

Free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unahle  to 
read  and  write,  69,706,  of  whom  66,687  were 
white  and  8,019  free  colored  persons.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  state  between  6  and 
18  years  in  1858  was  240,799 :  the  number  re- 
ported as  having  attended  school  in  the  year 
was  267,712,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
97,001.  The  school  fund-amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  $1,455,832,  and  the  amount  distributed 
for  school  support  was  $804,988.    The  princi- 
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— The  whole  number  of  church  buildings  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  1,845,  with  accommodation 
for  671,053  persons,  and  valued  as  property  at 
$2,252,448.  The  number  of  newspapers  was 
62 ;  of  these,  9  were  issued  daily,  and  circulated 
annually  2,243,584  copies ;  7  tri-weekly,  1,125,- 
280  copies ;  88  weekly,  8,058,024  copies ;  and  8 
semi-monthly,  160,950  copies;  total  annual  cir- 
culation, 6,582,888  copies ;  and  12  (circulating  at 
each  issue  14^900  copies)  were  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  2  (800  copies)  neutral  and  independ- 
ent ;  42  (55,986  copies)  political;  6  (12,525  cop- 
ies) religious;  and  1  (525  copies)  scientific.  The 
periodical  press  in  1859  comprised  70  publica- 
tions, of  which  2  were  semi-monthly^  54  weekly, 
2  semi-weekly,  7  tri-weekly,  and  6  daily.  Tlie 
number  of  libraries  (other  than  private)  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  80,  and  these  contained  79,466 
volumes,  viz. :  47  public  libraries,  with  40,426 
volumes;  18  Sunday  sehool  libraries, 4,617  vol- 
umes ;  11  college  libraries,. 88,225  volumes;  and 
4  church  libraries,  1,200  volumes. — The  earliest 
explorers  of  Kentucky  were  Boone  and  Enoz. 
Then  came  Bullitt,  Harrod.  and  Henderson,  and 
next  Kenton,  Galloway,  and  Logan.  The  exploits 
of  Boone  commenced  in  1769 ;  he  subsequent- 
ly founded  Boonesborough.  Harrodsburg  was 
founded  in  1774^  and  Lexington  a  year  or  two 
later.  History,  however,  is  not  very  exact  in  re* 
gard  to  the  precise  dates  of  these  foundations,  but 
it  is  conceded  that  these  towns  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French  settlements,  the  oldest 
in  the  West.  Kentucky  was  now  miule  a  county 
of  Virginia,  and  in  1777  the  first  court  was  held 
at  Harrodsburg.  The  fame  of  tiie  new  country 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  settlers  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Conflicts  between  the 
white  and  red  races  were  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  that  firom  this  fact  and  that  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  savage  warfare  for  ages,  the 
name  Kentucky,  meaniog  in  the  aboriginal  Ian* 
guage  *'  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,*'  had  5*a 
origin.  The  war  of  the  revolution  left  the  set- 
tlers in  constant  danger  of  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  citizens  found  themselves  obliged  to  under- 
take their  c\  n  protection.  Richmond,  Va,, 
the  capitfi  ^"  }L^  far  distant  to  be  relied  on 
for  assiatftl  Va*  ^VsLpa  of  i^^^»  "^  ^«^^  ^® 
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conventions  lield  at  Danville  in  1774-*6  reoom-  Dy  the  intelligenoe  that  the  Spaniards  had  tio- 

niended  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  separa-  lated  the  treaty  of  1795  by  a  denial  of  the  rights 

tion  from  Virginia.    The  8d  convention  sent  a  secared  by  its  provisions,  and  it  became  known 

petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1786  an  act  was  that  even  Loaisiana  had  been  retrooeded  to 

Sassed  by  the  legislature  complying  with  the  France.  Its  snbseqaent  purchase  by  the  United 
esires  of  Kentncky;  but  from  several  causes  States  put  an  ena  to  all  pending  troubles, 
the  separation  was  not  then  completed,  chiefly  In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  actiTe 
fh)m  an  inclination  of  the  people  to  obtain  an  part  Upward  of  5,000  volunteers  were  called 
independent  nationality.  A  4th  convention  only  into  active  service,  and  at  one  time  more  than 
served  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  oentrtu  7,000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
government:  and  a  report  having  gained  cur-  field.  During  this  period  the  chair  of  state  was 
rency  that  Mr.  Jay,  when  minister  to  Spain,  had  filled  by  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  revolntion, 
ceded  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  who  at  an  advanced  age  manifested  the  same 
country,  the  utmost  ill  feeling  was  aroused  in  enterprise  and  bravery  that  had  gained  him  an 
the  public  mind.  A  5th  convention  met,  and  honorable  reputation  in  the  battle  of  King's 
on  petition  Virginia  allowed  the  Kentuckians  mountain.  At  the  battle  of  Frenditown  and 
to  send  a  delegate  to  congress :  but  the  consti-  the  barbarous  massacre  which  followed  it,  manj 
tution  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  adopted,  of  the  best  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  destroyed ; 
the  whole  subject  was  turned  over  to  the  new  and  the  impetuous  but  ill  regulated  courage  of 
government.  Taking  advantage  of  this  position  Uie  state  militia  at  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  re- 
of  a&irs,  Spain  clandestinely  proposed  through  lieve  Fort  Meigs  proved  fatal  to  a  large  body  of 
her  minister  peculiar  commercial  favors  to  her  troops.  Since  the  treaty  of  1815  the  history 
Kentucky  in  case  of  her  forming  an  indepen-  of  Kentucky  has  been  nndisturbed  by  any  stir- 
dent  government.  These  propositions  met  with  ring  events.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  Uie 
some  favor ;  but  a  6th  and  a  7th  convention  development  of  agriculture  and  other  branches 
were  assembled,  and  though  party  politics  ran  of  industry  within  her  borders  signaUy  wdl 
high  in  the  debates,  constitutional  measures  at  sustained.  The  scene  of  action  in  the  Mexican 
length  prevailed,  and  an  address  to  congress  war  was  too  far  distant  to  affect  the  fortunes 
was  ultimately  voted.  Two  more  conventions  of  the  state,  but  many  of  its  best  and  bravest 
were  subsequently  held,  and  the  question  was  citizens  were  engaged  in  that  contest,  and  by 
determined  by  Kentnckv  becoming  in  1790  a  their  prowess  elevated  the  reputation  of  the 
separate  territory,  and  its  admission  into  the  commonwealth  before  the  world,  and  gained  tar 
Union  on  June  1, 1792.  The  population  at  this  the  sons  of  the  ^^  dark  and  bloody  ground*'  a 
time  was  about  75,000.  Lidian  wars,  however,  name  worthy  of  their  patriotism, 
continued  to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  com-  KENTUCKY,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 
plaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  federal  govern-  name,  rising  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 
ment  were  again  heard.  The  whiskey  tax  also  the  S.  £.  frontier.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the 
became  oppressive,  and  the  American  policy  North,  Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  unite  in 
toward  the  French  republic  was  denounced  in  Owsley  co.  near  the  village  of  Proctor.  The 
every  cabin.  The  minister  Genest  was  received  stream  then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  S. 
hi  triumph  throughout  the  West^nd  it  was  boundanr  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  toward 
even  proposed  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky  to  the  S.  W.  After  keeping  on  this  course  for  16 
make  a  descent  on  New  Orleans ;  nor  did  the  or  20  m.  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and 
governor  scruple  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  preserves  it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Garrdl 
state :  ^  1  shall  feel  but  little  inclination  in  re-  co.  Its  length  frx>m  the  Junction  of  its  head 
straining  or  preventing  my  fellow  citizens  .  .  .  streams  to  its  mouth  is  260  ro.,  but  the  distance 
to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a  in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  pcHUts  is 
prince  who  openly  withholds  from  ns  an  inval-  only  108  m.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  is  fat- 
nable  right,  and  who  secretly  instigates  against  mous  for  its  romantic  beauty.  For  a  great  part 
ns  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy."  The  old  idea  of  its  course  the  river  flows  between  perpen- 
of  independence  was  again  mooted,  but  the  dicular  limestone  rocks,  through  which  it  ap- 
storm  passed  over.  In  the  10  or  12  years  which  pears  to  have  gradually  worn  its  way.  The 
Bucceeaed,  and  which  included  the  period  of.  Kentucky  has  no  large  tributaries.  It  is  navi- 
negotiation  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,'  gable  by  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.  from 
and  then  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Ken-  its  mouth.  By  means  of  a  series  of  dams  and 
tucky  was  again  agitated.  The  treaty  of  1795  locks  a  depth  of  at  least  6  feet  has  been  secured 
with  Spain  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  confluence  of  the  forks.  There  are  17 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of  dams,  giving  a  rise  of  from  20  to  25  feet  each, 
the  river.  Pending  the  negotiations  the  gov-  and  the  same  number  of  locks,  each  178  feet 
emor  of  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead-  long  and  88  feet  wide.  Anthracite  coal,  iron 
iug  Kentuckians  with  a  view  to  a  different  ore,  and  an  excellent  variety  of  marble  are 
treaty,  but  action  on  these  premises  was  stayed  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
by  federal  interference,  and  the  faithlessness  of  K£NTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
the  Spaniards  was  soon  made  evident.  Seven  the  island  of  Jamaica  about  1788,  died  at  Cowes, 
years  now  passed  in  comparative  qaiet  and  pros-  hi  the  isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  8,  1856.  His  father 
perity,  when  the  whole  nation  becaxD^  excited  was  a  wealthy  planter.    While  a  child  he  was 
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sent  to  England  and  educated  at  tbe  Charter-  his  professional  brethren,  and  his  irritating  and 

house  and  other  schools,  and  was  graduated  at  even  insolent  manners.    On  the  other  hand,  he 

Peterhouse  college,  Cambridge.    After  leaving  was  in  high  favor  with  the  public  on  account 

the  university  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  of  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  decisions.    He 

Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  other  emi-  recognized  no  distinction  of  persons  in  his  ad* 

nent  men,  and  in  1815  he  visited  Italy  and  ministration  of  justice,  but  rather  exulted  in  an 

other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    After  opportunity  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  the 

his  return  to  England  he  married  Miss  Caroline  rich  or  titled.    He  was  deeply  learned  in  the 

Curteis,  whom  he  addresses  as  "Kea"  in  the  jaw,  and  successfully  resisted  Lord  Mansfield's 

*^  Verses  written  in  a  Churchyard,"  and  whom  attempts  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  l&w  and 

he  survived  many  vears.    His  first  volume  of  equity.    Outside  of  his  professional  range  he 

poetry,  entitled  "  A  Bhymer^s  Plea  for  Toler-  was  ludicrously  ignorant.    He  accumulated  by 

ance^'  (1833),  was  followed  in  1838  by  "  Poems,  hisprofession^  labors  a  fortune  of  £300,000. 
for  the  most  part  Occasional."    His  last  work       KENYON  COLLEGE.    See  Gambieb. 
was  entitled  "A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other       KEOKUK,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 

Verses."    He  used  his  large  fortune  with  great  Skunk  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 

generosity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  to  80  12,329.    The  surface  consists  partly  of  prairie^ 

persona,  many  of  whom  were  his  old  literary  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  and  the  sou 

friends,  including  Barry  Cornwall  (£6,000)  and  is  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  (£10,000).  were  550,420  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,481  of 

KENYON,  Llotd,  lord,  a  British  jurist,  bom  wheat,  5,255  of  oats,  19,487  of  potatoes,  9,977 

at  Gredington,  Flintshire,  Oct  5,  1732,  died  tons  of  hay,  and  15,  1y9  galls,  of  molasses.  Cap- 

at  Bath  in  1802.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  ital,  Lancaster. 

squire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at  KEOKUK,  a  city  and  semi-capital  of  Lee  co., 
a  free  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an  attor-  Iowa,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  state, 
ney  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap-  at  the  foot  of  tlie  lower  rapids  of  the  Missis- 
pointed  in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part-  sippi,  and  2  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dee 
ner  in  the  business  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Moines,  205  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  125  m.  S. 
London  in  1754,  entered  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  in  from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,478 ;  in  1857> 
1761  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the  about  12,000.  It  is  built  partly  at  the  foot  and 
courts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  bluff  150  feet  high, 
North  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of  which  contains  excellent  limestone,  and  has 
10  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional  broad  regular  streets  with  many  handsome 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders  if  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  medical  col- 
he  could  have  obtained  the  presentation  to  a  lege,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  number  of  acad- 
small  living.  At  this  juncture  Dunning,  who  emies.  A  public  school  edifice  here,  erected 
had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  who  was  now  at  a  cost  of  $13,500,  is  said  to  be  the  handsom- 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice,  em-  est  building  in  the  state  devoted  to  education, 
ployed  him  as  his  **£Eig"  or  **  devil ;"  and  many  The  city  has  10  or  12  churches,  and  a  large 
hundred  opinions  written  by  Kenyon,  and  which  number  of  lumber  and  brick  yards,  mills,  found- 
Dunning  never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter  eries,  &c.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
as  his  own.  As  it  gradually  transpired  that  in  1857  numbered  about  50.  It  has  an  active 
Dunning^s  opinions  were  prepared  bv  Kenyon,  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  an  in- 
the  attorneys  began  to  employ  the  latter,  and  complete  table  of  its  trade  in  1856  gave  the 
cases  with  low  fees  soon  came  to  him  in  large  amount  of  goods  sold  as  over  $5,000,000.  The 
numbers.  His  rise  out  of  his  chamber  seclusion  rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  extending  12  m.  with 
was  probably  in  consequence  of  some  useful  ob-  a  Ml  of  24  feet,  render  Keokuk  the  naturid  head 
servationa  which  he  made  as  amicus  euria  in  of  navigation  at  low  water,  but  a  canal  around 
the  presence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney-  them  capable  of  admitting  lai'ge  steamboats,  and 
general,  who  thereafter  promoted  his  advance-  of  affording  a  vast  water  power,  has  been  pro- 
ment  in  various  ways.  To  this  powerful  friend  jected.  The  city  has  most  of  the  trade  of  the 
he  owed  his  i^pointment  to  the  chief  justice-  rich  Des  Moines  valley,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
ship  of  Chester.  The  sneers  of  Kenyon^s  rivals  two  railroads,  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines, 
at  this  appointment  incited  his  patron  to  push  and  Minnesota,  finished  as  far  as  Bentonsport, 
his  fortunes  still  further.  AlUiough  possessing  and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Musca- 
no  forensic  reputation,  he  was  in  1782  made  tine,  finished  as  far  as  Fort  Madison.  It  has 
attomey-^neral,  and  two  years  after  master  of  steamboat  communication  with  St  Louis, 
the  rolls,  m  which  latter  capacity  he  appeared  KEPLER,  Johann,  a  German  astronomer, 
to  considerable  advantage.  Finally,  on  the  re-  born  in  Magstatt,  near  Weil.  Wnrtemberg,  Dec. 
tirement  of  Lord  Manoneld,  he  was  promoted  21,  1571,  died  in  Eatisbon,  Nov.  15, 1630.  He 
by  Pitt  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  was  a  sickly  child,  B^d  during  his  whole  life 
bench,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kenyon,  baron  of  suflfered  pericw^'mftllV  from  fevers  and  other  ail- 

and 
under 


Dencn,  witn  tne  tiue  oi  ix)rQ  Jienyon,  oaron  oi  sunerea  Periodiofllly  nom  levers  ana  oinei 
Gredin^n.  This  appointment,  which  beheld  ments.  Hig^ajpr  a  i^^^  ^^  noble  origin 
until  his  death,  was  not  popular  with  the  bar,    at  one  titvj-.  latneM         ^^  ^Netherlands  m 


and  during  his  whole  judicial  career  he  was    the  duk^  ^  ^SoWl^^  .^jo'teen  reduced  by  the 
lisliked  for  his  overbearing  disposition  toward    loss  of  h;^^t  Uyft,  b^  .  ^Ke  condition  of  an  inn- 
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keeper,  young  Kepler  was  during  a  portion  of  was  nevertheless  singularly  suocessfbl  in    his 

his  childhood  employed  by  him  in  a  menial  ca-  inquiries  respecting  vision,  and  first  analysed 

pacity.    In  1586  he  entered  the  monastic  school  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  in  the  structure  of 

of  Maulbronn,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  eye.    In  this  work  he  also  described  the 

the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  in  1591  he  mode  of  calculating  eclipses  which  obtains  at 

took  his  degree  of  master.     Subsequently  he  the  present  day.    In  his  subsequent  work  on 

devoted   himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  optics,  entitled  "Dioptrics"  (Augsburg,  1611; 

under  M6stiin,  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and  reprinted  in  London,  1658^,  which,  according 

in  159^  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  math-  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  laid  the  foundation  of 

ematics  in  the  university  of  Gratz  in  Styria.  the  science,"  he  explained  the  method  of  trac- 

Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pub-  ing  the  progress  of  rays  through  transparent 

lication,  an  almanac  for  1595,  followed  in  1596  belies  with  convex  and  concave  sur&oes,  and 

by  his  "  Oosmographical  Mystery,"  containing  of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  r^- 

a  fanciful  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the  ative  positions  of  the  images  which  they  form 

heavenly  bodies,  and  which  Hallam  calls  **  a  and  the  objects  from  which  the  rays  proceed, 

work  mingled  up  with  many  strange  effusions  of  Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 

a  mind  far  more  eccentric  than  any  of  the  plan-  telescope,  having  two  convex  lenses,  by  which 

ets  with  which  it  was  engaged."    In  1597  he  objects  are  seen  inverted.    These  discov^eries, 

was  married  to  a  young  widow  named  Barbara  however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 

Muller  von  Mulech,  and  soon  after,  in  conse-  announced  in  his  ''  New  Astronomy,  or  Com- 

quence  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  of  religious  mentarics  on  the  Motions  of  Mars"  (Fr&gae, 

troubles  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Prot-  1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  astronomical 

estant  professors  in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one,  data  prepared  by  Tycho.    After  many  fruitless 

he  was  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary,  attempts  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  in  a 

In  1600,  learning  that  Tycho  de  Brahe  was  m  uniform  circular  motion,  he  discovered,  by  com- 

Benach  in  Bohemia,  he  repaired  thither,  in  the  paring  together  7  oppositions  of  that  planet, 

hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  Danish  astron-  that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  conclnded 

omer^s  observations  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with 

brbits  of  planets,  and  was  received  by  him  with  the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  foci.    Having  next 

great  kindness.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  Mars, 

presented  by  Tycho  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  he  found  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  joining 

who  named  him  imperial  mathematician,  and  the  planet  and  the  sun,  described  equal  areas  in 

employed  him  to  assbt  Tycho  in  the  prepara-  equal  times,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 

tion  of  a  new  set  of  astronomical  tables,  to  be  otner  planets.    These  results  constitute  the  first 

called  the  Rudolphine  tables,  intended  to  super-  two  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion 

sede  those  calculated  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Oo-  .  known  as  Eeplers  laws,  the  third  having  been 

pernican  systems.    The  emperor  pledged  him-  discovered  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.    The 

self  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  labor  and  patience  with  which  Eepler  conduct- 

Eepler,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  ex-  ed  these  investigations  will  be  best  appreciated 

amining  the  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  calculations  were 

commenced  his  labors  with  enthusiasm.    The  madewithouttheassistance  of  logarithms,  which 

death  of  Tycho  shortly  afterward  disconcerted  were  a  later  invention,  and  that  each  calculation 

this  scheme ;  and  although  Kepler  succeeded  of  an  opposition  of  Mars,  filling  10  folio  pages, 

him  as  principal  mathematician,  with  a  liberal  was  repeated  10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions 

compensation,  he  was  thenceforth  constantly  produced  a  folio  volume  of  700  pages.    In  view 

involved   in  pecuniary  diflficnlties,  in    conse-  of  such  difficulties,  the  remark  of  Prof.  Playfair 

quence  of  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  em-  is  particularly  pertinent,  *^that  the  discoveries 

peror  to  pay  him  the  fall  amount  of  his  salary,  of  Kepler  were  secrets  extorted  ftom  nature 

For  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  by  the  most  profound  and  laborious  research.^' 

preparation  of  the  Rudolphine  tables,  and  devote  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  these 

himself  to  works  of  a  less  expensive  kind ;  and  brilliant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 

such  were  the  necessities  of  his  family  that  he  circumstances  showed  no  signs  of  improvement 

frequently  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  castine  Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  s£Jary  remain  un- 

nativities.    One  of  the  first  results  of  his  altered  paid,  but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refosed  to  allow 

circumstances  was  the  production  of  his  "Prin-  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics 

ciples  of  Astrology"  in  1602,  a  work  little  cred-  at  Linz ;  and  to  aad  to  his  embarrassments,  his 

itable  to  his  speculative  faculties,  and  in  which  wife  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by  the 

he  confesses  his  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest, 

harmonious  configurations  of  suitable  planets  to  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Matthias  in 

control  human  impulses.    In  his  optical  treatise,  1612  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the  professor- 

**  A  Supplement  to  Yitellio,"  published  in  1604  ship  at  Linz,  and  8  years  later  he  was  married 

at  Prague,  he  appears  to  far  better  advantage:  for  the  second  time,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 

and  although  with  all  his  scientific  ardor  and  his  children,  his  own  time  being  too  fhlly  occu- 

indnstry  he  was  unable  to  discover  tibe  law  of  pied  to  enable  him  to  look  after  their  welfare, 

refraction,  a  subject  that  had  greatly  occupied  About  the  same  time  he  presented  to  the  diet 

his  attention  since  the  death  of  Tycho,  he  at  Ratisbon  his  views  on  the  reformation  of 
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the  calendar,  the  substance  of  wHcb  he  pnb-  yard,  Batisbon,  and  in  1808  a  monmnental  tern- 
lished  in  a  short  essay.  In  1616  appeared  his  pie  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  the 
JSjphemerides  1617-1620,  the  expense  attending  prince  bishop  of  Constance. — ^The  ardor  ana  pa- 
the  preparation  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  tience  with  which  Kepler  pursued  science  have 
been  obliged  to  defray  *'by  composing  a  vile,  found  few  parallels  among  modern  philosophers, 
prophesying  almanac,  which  is  scarcdy  more  Ever  prone  to  indulge  in  fanciful  theories,  he 
respectable  than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving  never  lost  sight  of  the  precbe  object  of  his 
the  emperor^s  credit,  who  abandons  me  entirely,  search,  and  ingenuously  renounced  any  hypo- 
and  would  suffer  me  to  perish  from  hunger."  thesis  that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ad- 
He  nevertheless  dedinea  an  invitation  to  fill  vanciuff  knowledge  of  phenomena.  Of  his 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Bologna,  preferring  manifold  attempts  in  various  branches  of  sci- 
poverty  and  the  limited  degree  of  freedom  of  ence  Delambre  says :  "  Those  which  have  fidl- 
Gpeech  and  opinion  he  eiyoyed  in  Germany,  to  ed  seem  to  us  only  fanciful,  while  those  which 
the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortune  in  Italy,  have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime." 
Between  1618  and  1622  appeared  the  7  books  of  The  history  of  science  presents  no  discoveries 
bis  "  Epitome  of  the  Copernican  Astronomy,"  more  original,  or  which  were  deduced  with  so 
which  was  placed  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list  little  assistance  from  the  speculations  of  preced- 
of  prohibited  books;  and  in  1619  he  published  ing  philosophers,  as  his  three  celebrated  laws, 
his  *^  Harmonies  of  the  World,"  dedicated  to  from  which  the  discoveries  of  Kewton  subse- 
James  I.  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in  the  quently  sprung,  thus  completing  the  great  chain 
history  of  science  as  containing  the  third  of  his  of  truths  which  constitute  the  laws  of  the  plan- 
celebrated  laws,  viz.:  that  the  squares  of  the  etary  system.  It  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  industry  as  an  author  that  between  1594  and 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  1680  he  published  83  works,  beside  leaving  22 
sun.  Such  was  ^e  transport  with  which  this  volumes  of  manuscripts,  7  of  which  contain  his 
discovery,  which  for  17  years  had  baffled  all  his  epistolary  correspondence.  The  latter  was  pub- 
skill  and  patience,  filled  him,  that  he  marked  lished  in  1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottlieb  Hansc}! ; 
the  day  and  year.  May  15, 1618,  when  it  became  but  the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessfal,  he  was 
known  to  him;  and,  speaking  ofthe  book  which  obliged  to  part  with  the  remaining  volumes, 
promulgated  it,  he  said :  '^  It  may  well  wait  a  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6,000  library  of  sciences  in  St.  Petersburg.  Recently 
years  for  an  observer."  The  accession  in  1619  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Kepler  has 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  U.,  who  promised  to  been  undertaken  by  Charles  Frisch,  to  include 
pay  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  furnish  the  all  his  unedited  manuscripts,  of  which  the  first 
means  of  publishing  the  Kudolphine  tables,  volume  appeared  in  1858  (8vo.,  Frankfort  and 
seemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the  Erlangen). 

prosecution  of  his  scientific  labors ;  but  such       KErPEL,  Attgustus,  viscount,  an  English 
were  the  drains  upon  the  imperial  treasury  admiral,  born  April  2,  1725,  died  in  Suffolk, 
caused  by  the  religious  wars  which  then  con-  Oct.  2, 1786.    He  was  the  2d  son  of  William 
vulsed  Germany,  that  it  was  not  until  several  AnneKeppel,  2d  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  entered 
years  afterward  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  the  navy  in  1740  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
even  a  purt  of  the  sums  promised  him.    In  1620  Anson,  with  whom  he  circumnavigated  the 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  fflobe.    In  1744  he  became  a  post-captain,  and 
English  ambassador  at  Y  enice,  to  take  up  his  resi-  for  many  years  rendered  important  services  as 
dence  in  lEngland,  but  declined  the  offer.  Finally  commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squadrons, 
in  1627,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century^s  being  almost  uniformly  successful  in  the  ex- 
delay  and  amid  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  the  Ru-  peditions  he  undertook.    In  1762  he  was  pro- 
dolphine  tables  were  published  in  Ulm.    They  moted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  ana  in 
were  the  first  ever  calculated  on  the  theory  of  July,  1778,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and 
the  elliptioity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are  in  command  of  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line, 
80  remarkable  a  monument  of  patience  and  in-  he  had  an  indecisive  conflict  with  the  French 
dustry,  that  had  Kepler  done  nothing  more  than  squadron  under  D^Orvilliers  off  Ushant    The 
compute  them,  he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  British  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repair  damages, 
the  nenefkctors  of  science.    In  1629,  for  the  a  signal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  renew  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  religious  dissensions  which  batue ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 
distractedlinz,  atthe  invitation  of  Wallenstein,  commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it,  enabled  the 
duke  of  Friedland,  he  removed  with  his  family  French  to  escape.  Palliser  subsequently  brought 
to  Sagan  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afterward  secured  articles  of  accusation  against  Keppel,  which 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Rostock,  upon  investigation  by  a  court  martial  were  de- 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Ratisbon,  and  ckred  nnfonnded,  while  the  conduct  of  Keppel 
made  a  final  but  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  from  was  pronoxmced  snch  as  beoame  a  prudent  and 
the  imperial  assembly  his  arrears,  which  now  brave  o^aav     The  acqnittal  of  tne  admiral, 

amonntArl  f.ri  ft  000 nrn-arnfl    THa  vp.TAtinn  urTiifth  xuhn  i»o^  ^**  -i«..    exClted  the  TOOSt  euthu* 

Joy,  and  bonfires  and 

t.^cTJo»*  the  event.    He  was 

.V^t>»  <»^^3^t  times  first  lord  of  tbe 
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fldmiralt7f  and  in  April,  1782,  was  created  Vis-  of  the  province  of  Koordistap,  sitoated  on  the 

count  Keppel  of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk,  haying  for  S.  W.  declivity  of  a  moantain  range,  80  m.  W. 

many  years  previoos  been  a  member  of  the  B.  W.  from  Bfamadan,  in  lat.  84**  80'  N^  loDg. 

house  of  commons.  47^  12'  E. ;  pop.  abont  80,000.     It  is  sarromidd 

KEPPEL,  GsoBOB  Thomas,  an  English  sol-  by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  8  m.  in  circmnference, 

dier  and  politician,  born  in  1709,  was  at  the  and  is  said  to  be  a  flonrishing  town.  ^  In  tiie 

battle  of  Waterloo,  became  one  of  the  secretaries  neighborhood  are  the  celebrated  rock  inscrip- 

of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  and  sat  in  the  tions  of  Behistun. 

house  of  commons,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  KERMES  INSECT.  See  CooHnrsAL. 
party,  from  1882  to  1885,  and  again  from  1847  KERMES  MINERAL,  a  precipitated  sulphn- 
to  1852.  He  has  written  "Journey  across  the  ret  of  antimony,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a 
Balkan,''  "Journey  from  India  to  England,''  medicine.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  p1l^ 
dec. — Henrt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  chased  in  1720  by  the  French  government  and 
June  14, 1809,  entered  the  navy,  commanded  made  public.  It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  against  or  wet  way  by  treating  the  teranlphnret  of  an- 
Ghina  in  1842,  and  assisted  Sir  James  Brooke  timony  with  carbonated  soda  or  potash.  The 
in  Borneo.  He  has  written  '^  Tlie  Expedition  French  process  is  to  boil  one  part  of  the  pol- 
io Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,"  and  "  A  Visit  to  verized  antimony  with  23  parts  of  crystallized 
the  Indian  Archipelago  in  H.  M.  S.  Msdander,"  carbonate  of  soda  in  250  parts  of  water  for 
both  of  which  contain  extracts  from  Brooke's  half  an  honr,  and  after  filtering  allow  the  li^r 
diary.  to  cool  slowly  in  covered  earthen  pans.    The 

KERATRY,  AttottstbHilabion  DE,  a  French  kermes  subsides  in  24  hours.     It  is  then  ool- 

anthor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Rennes,  Oct.  28,  lected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water, 

1769,  died  in  Dec  1859.    He  was  of  a  noble  cooled  while  protected  from  the  air,  and  dried 

ikmily,  studied  at  Qnimper,  was  destined  to  the  at  a  temperature  of  77°.    It  is  a  reddish  brown 

law,  declared  in  1789  in  favor  of  the  revolu-  insoluble  powder,  without  taste  or  slightly  styp- 

tionary  ideas,  wrote  various  romances,  was  a  tic    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative,  du- 

bberal  under  the  restoration,  after  the  revo-  phorotic,  and  emetic;  as  an  alterative,  usi  "' 


hition  of  1880  was  called  to  the  council  of  state,  in  combination  with  calomel  and  guaiacazn  in 

became  a  peer  in  1887,  opposed  Ledru-Rollin  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill ;  and  coigoined  with 

1848,  and  presided  over  the  legislative  assembly  henbane  or  hemlock  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  1849  as  the  oldest  member,  and  pronounced  a        KERNER,  Andreas  Jubtikus,    a  Germaa 

violent  discourse  against  republicanism.    The  poet  and  physician,  bom  in  Lndwigsburg,  WOr* 

wup  d'Stat  of  Dec  2, 1851,  terminated  his  polit-  temberg.  Sept  18,  1786.    After  completing  hjs 

ical  career.    Among  his  later  writings  are :  Du  school  Question  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 

heau  dant  lea  arU  cPimitatian  (1822) ;  Examen  a  cloth  factory.    In  1804  he  went  to  the  UDlrei^ 

pkiUmphfiqvs  de  Kant  (1828) ;  Le  demisr  dea  dity  of  Ttlbingen,  where  he  stndied  medicine 

ieaumanoir  (1824) ;  and  Saphira^  au  Paris  et  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  TTbland. 

BoiMaawV empire.  After  some  years  of  preliminary  practice  a* 

KERMAN,  or  Kibman,  a  provmce  of  Persia,  settled  in  1818  in  the  little  village  of  Weinsbeig, 

between  lat.  25"  80'  and  81"*  20'  N.,  long.  54**  30'  where  he  passed  88  years.    His  residence,  at 

and  60**  20'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Khorassan,  E.  by  the  foot  of  the  romantic  old  ruins  of  Tfeiber- 

Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  by  the  Persian  treue,  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Swabiaa 

gulf,  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  Ears :  area,  65,000  poets.    Some  of  his  lyrics,  for  which  SchumMin 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.    It  is  intersected  nas  written  melodies,  have  attained  a  popularity 

from  E.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  chain  called  Dje-  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Uhland.    CompletJ 

bel  Abad.    To  the  N.  of  this  chain  the  country,  editions  of  his  poems  were  published  in  IbSo 

with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Noorman-  and  1848,  and  a  later  collection  at  Stuttgart  ip 

sheer,  is  a  barren  wUdemess ;  to  the  S.  of  it  1858  entitled  Der  letete  BlUthenetranat.    he 

genentUy  an  alpine  region  of  alternate  hill  and  has  been  a  dose  investigator  of  the  pheooiDeoa 

vale.    The  valleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are  of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  ana 

fertile.    The  white  rose  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  results  of  his  observations  is  a  r^ 

fbr  its  attar,  and  the  mulberry  tree   for  the  m^rkAhle  hook,  Die  Seherin  von  FrenaratC^^ 

breeding  of  silkworms.  The  chief  manufactures  Seeress  of  Prevorst"),  translated  into  English  Dy 

are  woollen  doths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels'  Mrs.  Catharine  Crowe.    He  has  written  a  nnm- 

hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.    The  her  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject  Having 

most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  been  obliged  in  1851  to  resign  his  P'^^*^!^- 

sulphur.    The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  are  from  a  total  loss  of  sight,  he  received  a  P^°^^ 

mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  pearl  fishery,  from  the  king  of  Wftrtemberg,  and  also  on 

which  once  employed  a  considerable-  portion  from  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria.  ^ 

of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted.— The  capital,        KERR,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  wM- 

Kebican  (pop.  80,000),  was  once  the  most  impor-  dalupe  and  Medina  rivers ;  area,  1,172  sq- 1^ 

tant  city  in  Persia,  and  the  ffreat  centre  of  trade  pop.  in  1858,  632,  of  whom  54  were  wa™ 

between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  inland  regions ;  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  ^^^^.^  ^^ 

but  since  the  rise  of  Bnshire  it  has  declin^.  of  superior  quality.    The  principal  P^^^  .?^ 

KERMANSHAH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.    W^' 
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KemyiUe.    Yaltie  of  land  in  1859,  $69,946.  tbe  capital  ot  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Boaporna 

The  country  was  organized  in  1856.  Oimmerins,  and  was  itself  sometimes  called 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Bospoms.     The  Genoese  colonized  it  in  the 

Ireland,  province  of  Mnnster,  hounded  K  by  14th  century  nnder  the  name  of  Y ospro ;  and 

the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  E.  by  Limerick,  S.  it  is  still  called  Bospor  by  the  Grimeans.    Rna- 

by  Cork,  and  W,  by  the  Atiantio  ocean ;  area,  sia  obtained  it  from  the  Turks  in  1774  by  the 

1,858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 288,289,  of  whom  a  treaty  of  Kainaiji,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

considerable  proportion  speak  only  the  Irish  Kertch.    In  1855-^6  it  was  in  the  hands  of 

tongue.    The  coast  is  much  indented  with  bayis  the  British,  by  whom  the  museum,  containinff 

and  inlets,  the  principal  being  Brandon,  Va-  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  was  destroyed! 

lentia,  Eenmare,  Dingle,  Tarbert,  and  Tralee  There  are  numerous  tumuli  in  the  vicinity,  and 

bays.    Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coast,  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the 

Hie  chief  rivers  are  the  Feale,  Mang,  Laune,  supposed  burial  place  of  the  Scythian  kings. 

andRonghty.    Many  beautiful  lakes  are  hidden  KERVYN    D£    LETTENHOYE,    Joseph 

among  the  hills,  including  the  famous  lakes  of  Mabib  Bsuno  Con9Tantin,  a  Belgian  historian, 

Killarney,  the  two  lakes  of  Garra,  Gurrane,  born  in  St.  Michel,  Au^.  17,  1817.    He  is  the 

Perryana  and  Lanan,  and  the  Devil^s  Punch  antlior  of  an  excellent  history  of  Flanders  (JTw- 

Bowl  near  the  summit  of  Manfferton.    The  sur-  toire  de  Flandres,  Brussels,  1847-60),  and  of 

&ce  in  the  N.  is  open  and  undulating,  in  the  S.  various  other  historical  works.    He  has  pre- 

W.  wild  and  mountainous.    The  hilly  region  pared  a  translation  of  Milton's  select  works, 

contains  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland,  and  written  an  essay  on  Froissart's  "Chron- 

Minerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet  ides"  (Etude  mr  lea  ckroniquea  de  Fromari)^ 

copper,  marble,  and  roofing  slate  are  worked,  crowned  by  the  French  academy  in  1856. 

and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.    Agri-  ^  KESTREL,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genua 

culture  is  in  a  backward  condition.    The  soil  is  tinnuneultu   (YieiU.),  much   resembling  the 

mostly  inferior,  exeept  in  the  central  lowlands,  American  sparrow  hawk.    This  bird  {T,  dUau- 

where  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  daritiSy  Briss.)  has  the  form  and  proportions  of 

Hmestone.    Tlie  climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ire-  the  falcons  proper,  except  that  the  tarsi  are 

land.    The  fineries  of  the  Kerry  coast  are  of  longer  and  the  toes  less  stont.     The  length 

importance.    Chief  towns  :  Tralee,  Killarney,  is  about  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  28, 

Pingle,  Listowel,  Oahirciveen,  and  Kenmare.  the  female  being  a  little  larger  than  this ;  the 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  closed  wings  are  about  2  inches  shorter  than 

beside  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee.  the  tail.    In  the  male,  the  general  color  above 

KERSHAW,  a  N.  district  of  S.  0.,  drained  is  light  grayish  blue,  the  ba(£  and  wing  coverts 

by  Wateree  river  and  Lynchers,  Little  Lynchers,  pale  rea  with  triangular  dark  spots;  the  tail 

Rice,  and  Pinetree  creeks ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ;  with  a  subterminal  broad  black  bar ;  the  lower 

pop.  in  1850,  14,478,  of  whom  9,578  were  parts  light  yellowish  red,  with  longitudinal  dark 

slaves;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,508.    It  has  a  lines  and  spots.    In  the  female,  the  upper  parta 

hilly  surface.    The  soil  of  the  nplandsis  sandy,  are  light  red,  with  transverse  dark  bars  and 

bnt  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  the  spots;  the  young  resemble  the  female.    The 

river  bottoms  are  remarkably  fertile.    Cotton  kestr^  hovers  in  search  of  prey  at  a  height  of 

is  the  staple  export.    A  gold  mine,  once  con*  80  or  40  feet,  from  which  it  pounces  upon  small 

fiidered  the  richest  in  the  state,  is  worked  on  birds,  mice,    moles,  reptiles,    and   sometimes 

Little  Lynchers  creek.    The  productions  in  1850  worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  in  the  open 

were  9,015  bales  of  cotton,  862,165  bushels  of  fields ;  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  hovering,  it 

Indian  com,  28,510  of  oats,  54^880  of  sweet  has  received  the  popnlar  name  of  wind-hover; 

potatoes,  and  74,675  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  it  occasionaUy  pursues  birds  in  open  flight. 

2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  newspaper  office,  18  When  not  in  search  of  food,  the  flignt  is  high, 

churches,  and   840   pupils   attending   pnblio  with  rapid  flaps  and  occasional  sailings.    Silent 

schools.    Capital,  Camden.  when  hovering  after  prey,  it  is  very  noisy  in  the 

KERTCH  (anc.  Fantieapaum\  a  city  of  the  breeding  season;  it  breeds  on  cli£&  near  the  sea, 

Crimea,  situated  on  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  com-  in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  mined  buildings  or 

manding  the  entrance  to  the  sea  of  A2of^  lat.  liigh  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  deserted  neata 

45''  20'  N.,  long.  86"*  28'  E.,  180  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  of  the  crow  family ;  the  egga,  8  to  5,  are  red<. 

Simferopol ;  pop.  in  1858, 10,000 ;  now  abont  dish  white,  with  irregular  dots  and  patches  of 

19,000.    The  place  as  it  now  stands  is  of  recent  dull  brownish  red.    This  is  one  of  the  most 

date.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  stone,  with  wide  common  birds  of  prey  in  Great  Britain,  in  al« 

and  regular  streets.   It  has  been  a  free  port  since  most  all  districts  except  the  interior  heaths. 

1827,  and  is  rapidly  growing.    The  inhabitants  When  taken  from  the  nest,  kestrels  may  be 

are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.    The  exports  trained  to  pursue  quails,  snipes,  larks,  and  birds 

are  building  stone,  soap,  candles,  salt  in  large  of  similar  size     Their  numbers  are  greadfly  di- 


nip  yara  nere.  me  naroor  is  oy  g^  v'  "^^  often  lor  vne  sms  oi  tne  spar- 
good,  and  is  fortified. — ^Panticapienm  was  for  row  ^^eep^^  »  T)06itive  benefit  to  man  by 
more  than  800  years,  down  to  abont  A.  D,  850,    deat^^^irV  \t  18  ^  ^Sers  ot  mice.    It  is  found 
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throughout  Europe.  There  is  a  smaller  kestrel  gled  Banner/'  a  popular  national  lyrio,  snggest- 
(71  eenchrif,  Naam.)t  with  longer  winss  and  ed  and  partially  written  while  the  author  was 
fewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  sonthem  Enrope.  detained  in  the  British  fleet  during  the  horn- 
The  kestrel  swallows  small  mammals  whole,  hat  hardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of 
removes  the  feathers  from  its  hird  prej.  There  which  he  was  an  anxious  and  interested  wit- 
is  conslderahle  variation  in  the  plumage.  ness.    A  posthumous  collection  of  his  misoeUsf 

EZESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Cumherland,  neous  poems  was  puhlished  in  New  York  (1856). 
England,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Greta,  24  m.        KEY  WEST  (Sp.  Cayo  Sneao^  Bone  Key), 

S.  8.  W.  from  Carlisle ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,618.    It  the  most  westerly  of  the  Pine  islands  in  Uie 

is  well  huilt,  contains  2  museums,  chiefly  of  chain  known  as  the  Florida  keys,  60  m.  & 

minerals,  and  has  manufactures  of  linsey-wool-  W.  from  Cape  Sahle,  ahout  the  same  distance 

sey  stufls,  cutlery,  and  hlack  lead  pencils.    Ly-  £.  from  the  Tortu^as,  and  100  m.  N.  N.  £. 

ing  within  one  mile  of  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  and  from  Havana.    It  is  ahout  6  m.  long  and  2  m. 

hdf  a  mile  from  Derwentwater,  it  is  much  re-  hroad,  and  nowhere  more  than  12  or  16  feet 

sorted  to  hy  tourists,  for  whose  accommoda-  ahove  sea  level.    It  is  of  coral  formation,  and 

tion  there  are  several  hotels.    The  vale  of  Ees-  has  a  sandy,  sterile  soil,  hut  in  the  few  spots 

wick  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  in  which  are  arahle  the  vegetation  is  rich.    The 

respect  to  which  it  is  surpassed  hy  few  spots  in  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  copsewood  or 

England.    Greta  Hall,  late  the  residence  of  the  low  hushes.    There  are  some  vegetable  gardens, 

poet  Southey,  is  near  the  town.  the  productiveness  of  which  is  never  entirely 

ICETCH,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  small  chectced  at  any  season,  though  greatest  in  vio- 

armed  vessel  of  2  masts  and  n'om  100  to  250  ter.    The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  tropical 

tons  hurden,  used  chiefly  to  convey  distinguish-  fruits.    There  is  an  artificial  salt  pond  on  the 

ed  persons  from  place  to  place.    It  was  nearly  island,  850  acres  in  extent.    On  the  S.  W.  point 

the  same  as  the  modem  yacht.  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  67  feet 

XETCH,  Jaok,  a  cant  term  applied  in  Eng-  ahove  water;  there  is  another  of  iron  on  Sandy 

land  to  the  hangman  at  public  executions.    Pre-  key,  11  m.  S.  S.  W. ;  a  third  on  the  N.  W.  pos- 

vions  to  1642  the  hangman  appears  for  a  number  sage,  showing  a  fixed  white  Fresnel  .light^  40 

of  years  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory,  feet  ahove  water ;  and  a  light  ship  ane^hored  on 

The  present  name  was  derived  either  from  a  real  the  reef  at  the  W.  entrance  to  Key  West  har- 

person,  Jack  Kitoh,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  sue-  bor.    Notwithstanding  these   precautions,  the 

cessors;  or,  with  more  probability,  from  Richard  locality  is  constantly  the  scene  of  disastrooi 

Jacquett,  who  held  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  near  shipwrecks. — ^Ebt  West  City,  on  the  preceding 

London,  where  criminals  were  formerly  exe-  island,  the  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Fla.,  and  the 

onted.  southernmost  settlement  belonging  to  the  Unit- 

EEW,  a  village  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England,  ed  States,  is  situated  in  lat  24''  82'  K,  long.  81'' 48' 

on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  W.  from  Lon-  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  8,000.    It  has  a  fine 

don,  famous  for  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  com-  harbor,  accessible  through  several  channels  hj 

prising  75  acres,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.    Being  the 

public  daily,  including  Sunday.    They  contain  key  to  the  best  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 

a  palm  house  862  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  it  is  strongly  fortified.    The  principal  work  of 

64  feet  high,  houses  for  cacti,  tanks  for  the  defence  is  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  an  artificial 

Victoria  regia  water  lily,  and  a  most  extensive  island  within  the  main  entrance  to  the  harbor, 

collection  of  Australian  trees  and  plants.    The  The  barracks  are  large  and  commodious  baild- 

old  palace  of  Eew  was  the  residence  of  George  ings,  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadran^e,  the  open- 

ni.  and  his  family.    The  surrounding  pleasure  ing  facing  the  sea.    The  streets  of  the  dty  ai^ 

ffrounds  cover  an  extent  of  245  acres,  tastefully  wide  and  clean ;  the  houses,  generally  of  the 

hiid  out.    The  number  of  visitors  to  Eew  gar-  cottage  style,  are  neat  and  often  embosomed  in 

dens  was  179,627  in  1850,  827,900  in  1851,  shrubbery.    There  are  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Meth- 

281,010  in  1852,  881,210  in  1858,  889,164  in  odist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  w^ 

1854,  818,816  in  1855,  and  844,140  in  1856.  arranged  marine  hospital  100  feet  long  by  45 

KEWAUNEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  feet  wide,  a  custom  house,  a  court  house,  and 

on  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by  Kewaunee  other  public  bnildings.     Salt  is  manufaotared 

and  B;ed  rivers ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  to  the  extent  of  ahout  80,000  bushels  annually; 

about  1,100.    It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer-  fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  abundanoe ; 

tale  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.    It  was  organized  and  the  neighboring  ree&  alK>und  in  sponge^ 

in  1852.    Capital,  Kewaunee.  which  are  gathered  and  exported  to  the  valae 

KEY,  FftAnrois  Soott,  an  American  lawyer  of  about  $50,000  yearly.    The  principal  oocn- 

and  song  writer,  bom  in  Frederic  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  pation  of  the  inhabitants  is  wrecking,  wbien, 

1, 1779,  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 1848.    He  though  improperlv  associated  in  many  minds 

was  educated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Annapolis,  with  piracy,  fraud,  or  violence,  is  a  legitim^ 

and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fred-  business,  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  and  ^^"^^ 

eric  City.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Wash-  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  ^^^^^Jj^ 

ington,  where  he  was  for  many  years  district  wredcers.    Many  of  these  latter  bear  a  bJ^ 

attorney  of  the  district  of  Columbia.    As  a  song  character  for  honesty,  generosity,  and  enterpna^ 

writer  he  is  chiefiy  known  by  his  "Star-Span-  Their  vessels  are  licensed  by  the  judge  of  tne 
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district  ooort  of  tbe  United  Btates  reeident  at 
Kej  West;  they  aie  general! j  large  sloops  or 
schooners,  each  carrying  a  crew  of  8  or  10  per- 
Bonsy  who  are  remunerated  by  shares  of  the 
profits  of  the  business*  The  amoont  of  salvage 
IS  determined  by  the  admiralty  court ;  one  hidf 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  fits  her 
out  and  fiimishes  materials,  provisions,  ^. ; 
the  other  half  is  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
the  caption  takes  8,  the  mate  2,  and  each  of  the 
crew  one.  In  1858  there  were  47  of  these 
licensed  wrecking  vessels  at  Key  West,  averag- 
ing 50  tons  each,  but  about  hidf  of  them  are 
0l»o  engaged  in  fishing.  The  following  table 
fihows  me  disasters  to  shipping  in  the  wrecking 
diBtriot  of  Key  West  for  a  series  of  5  years : 


T«M«, 


1S54. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1808. 


No.  of 


64 
80 

71 
69 
62 


SalTOfM. 


$88,940 
100,495 
168,117 
101,890 
141,578 


ToUl 826    $696,014    $901,571     $15,811,127 


$166,866 
189,800 
262,644 
172,984 
109,778 


Valaa  of  ▼<•- 
Mia  aad  ear- 


$2,814,000 
2,844,077 
4,797,600 
8,668,450 
8,602,000 


Key  West  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1822, 
soon  after  its  first  permanent  settlement.    Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  its  commerce 
was  as  follows:  imports,  ^270,475;  exports, 
$195,755 ;  vessels  entered,  121,  tonnage  42,661 : 
Tessels  cleared,  94,  tonnage  14,647 ;  regi^red 
and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district,  7,641. — A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Key  West 
consists  of  natives  or  children  of  natives  of  the 
Bahama  islands.    They  are  generally  known  as 
Concha,  and  are  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  diving,  which  is 
often  called  into  requisition  in  recovering  the 
cargoes  of  sunken  vessels.    It  is  said  that  they 
frequently  secure  articles  at  a  depth  of  40  or  60 
feet,  or  even  more.    The  climate  is  considered 
exceedingly  healthy.    The  thermometer  ranges 
from  50**  to  00^  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
markably pure.    Lying  however  in  the  track 
of  the  great  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
place  has   sufiTered   repeatedly  from   violent 
storms  of  this  desoriptioo,  the  most  disastrous 
on  record  being  that  of  Oct.  11, 1846.    A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Hay  16, 
1859.    An  area  of  20  acres  was  burned,  more 
than  100  buildings  were  consumed,  and  the  loss 
of  property  was  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 
KEYS,  Houss  or.    See  Olaves  Instti^s. 
KEYS  OF  FLORIDA,  a  chain  of  low,  sandy 
islands,  reefs,  and  sand  banks  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Florida,  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Gape  Florida,  in  a  S.  W.  and  W.  direction,  fbr 
more  than  200  miles,  and  forming  a  curve  with 
its  convexity  to  the  S.    They  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  render  the  navigation  of  the  straits 
of  Florida  very  dangerous.    The  most  noted  of 
tbe  Florida  keys  are  Key  West  and  the  Dry 
Tortngss. — ^The  term  "key"  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  eayo^  an  islet,  and  is  applied 
to  a  great  many  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.    (See  Florida.) 


KEYSER,  KicAisE  DIE,  a  Belgian  historical 
painter,  bom  in  Sandvliet,  province  of  Antwerp, 
m  1813.  He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was 
enabled  by  tbe  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recog- 
nized his  talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  tbe 
academy  in  Antwerp.  His  first  picture  was  a 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  painted  in  1834,  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. His  works  consist  chiefiy  of  battle  pieces 
and  serious  historical  subjects,  tiiough  he  has 
latterly  given  his  attention  to  pictures  of  genre, 

KHALKAS,  a  tribe  of  Mongols,  mhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Outer  Mongolia,  border- 
ing on  Siberia  on  the  K.  and  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Soongaria  on  the  W.  Their  country  ex- 
tends about  600  m.  N.  and  S.  and  1,500  £.  and 
W.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Tsetsen, 
Tusbitoo,  Dsassaktoo,  and  Sain,  governed  by 
khans  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Guison-Tamba,  or  Grand  Lama,  and  are 
nominally  feudatory  to  the  Chinese  emperor. 
Bevond  an  occasional  journey  of  ceremony  to 
Peking,  however,  these  chieftains  pay  few  or 
no  marks  of  allegiance.  There  are  abo  some 
scattered  tribes  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
there  is  one  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Koko  Nor. 
The  residence  of  the  Guison-Tamba  is  at  the  la- 
masery of  the  Great  Kooren,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river  Toola ;  80,000  lamas  inhabit  tiiis  place, 
and  near  by  there  is  a  commercial  station  of 
Chinese,  where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
wiUi  the  Russians.  The  court  of  Peking  main- 
tains several  mandarins  at  the  lamasery,  osten- 
sibly to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  traders, 
but  in  reality  as  spies  upon  the  Guison-Tamba, 
whose  infiuence  is  much  feared  by  the  emperor. 
The  Khalkas  are  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
of  the  Mongol  tribes,  and  the  most  celebrated 
in  history.  The  famous  Genghis  Khan  belong- 
ed to  this  tribe. 

KHAN,  a  Tartar  word  signifying  sovereign 
or  chief.  It  is  used  by  sovereign  princes  in  all 
the  Tartar  countries,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
Persia  to  officers  of  various  grades,  but  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  high  rank,  and  is  especiidly 
applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomode  tribes  of 
t^at  country. — ^Kban  is  also  the  Turkish  word 
for  caravansary  or  hotel.  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  180  in  Constantinople.  They  are  commonly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  interior 
court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  galleries, 
one  above  another,  from  which  open  small  un- 
furnished chambers  which  travellers  are  per- 
mitted to  occuny  without  charge,  except  a  small 
present  when  aeparting  to  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  rooms.  These  khans  have  mostly 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans, 
though  some  have  been  founded  by  munificent 
wealthy  private  individuals. 

KHAIsDEISH.    See  Cai^bish. 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded  N.  by 
Kursk,  N.  E.  by  Voronej,  E.  by  the  land  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  W.  by 
Pultowa ;  area  about  17,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
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1,600,000.     It  has  an  eleyated  bat  flat  and  Ohcrtumia),  a  country  of  Independent  Tartar^, 
monotonous  snrface,  partly  ooyered  with  forests.  lying  between  lat.  86°  and  45**  N.,  long.  52^  and 
and  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  generally  loamy  ana  64*^  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Kirgheez  steppe  and 
here  and  there  sandy.    It  is  traversed  by  the  the  sea  of  AraL  £.  by  Bokhara  and  the  £i> 
Donetz,  the  Oskol,  its  chief  tributary  from  the  ziikum  desert,  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
N.,  and  various  other  streams.    None  of  these,  Khorassan,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  area, 
however,  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  about  160,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000,- 
distance.    The  chief  vegetable  productions  are  000.    It  consists  mostly  of  sandy  deserts^  with 
the  various  species  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  alon^  the  river 
hops,  and  potatoes.  Beside  agriculture,  the  rear-  Jihoon  (the  ancient  Ozus),   comprising  abont 
ing  of  cattle  (which  are  excellent),  horses,  and  10,736  sq.  m.  of  arable  land,  under  the  general 
bees,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in-  name  of  *^  the  oasis  of  £[hivay^'  of  which  only  i 
habitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Little-Rus-  is  under  cultivation.    Its  prodncts  are  grainy 
sians  and  Cossacks.   The  government  is  divided  fruits,  flax,  cotton,  and  madder,  with  sonie 
into  11  districts. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  hemp.    Considerable  skill  is  exhibited  in  agri- 
k  ntuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kharkovka  culture,  and  Khiva  is  the  only  conntry  of  cea- 
and  Logan,  lat.  50°  N.,  long.  86^  26' £.;  pop.  about  tral  or  western  Asia  which  contains  a  great 
27,000.    It  is  poorly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  but  number  of  single  farming  establishments.    Cot- 
contains  a  number  of  large  public  buildings,  has  ton  is  grown  extensively.    Sheep  and  goats  are 
a  considerable  trade,  and  can  boast  of  one  of  the  raised  rather  than  cattle ;  the  horses  are  of  fine 
few  universities  Bussia  possesses.    The  latter,  breed ;  dromedaries  are  the  beasts  of  bnrdeo. 
which  was  founded  in  1804  by  Czar  Alexander  Gold  is  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  Bheik-dsheli 
I.,  is  endowed  with  various  scientific  collections,  mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Jihoon 
Kharkov  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  river,  from  lat.  ^O"*  85^  to  42^  80',  their  geolo- 
XHABTOOM,  a  town  of  Seunaar,  the  chief  gical  structure  resembling  that  of  the  Ural 
•eat  of  the  Turkish-Egyptian  dominion  on  the  mountains.    The  population  are  Soonnite  Mo- 
upper  Nile,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bahr-  hammedans  of  mixed  race.  The  nomadic  tribes 
e^-Azrek  or  Blue  NUe,  nearly  at  its  junction  with  are  Truchmenes,  Karakalpaka.  and  Eirgheez. 
the  White  Nile ;  lat.  15°  40'  N.,  long.  82*'  88'  E. ;  The  Usbecks,  to  whom  the  khan  belongs,  are 
pop.  about  80,000.    Hie  houses  are  mostly  con-  the  dominant  race.     They  hold  considerable 
structed  of  millet  stalks,  and  scattered  over  a  numbers  of  slaves^  the  city  of  Khiva  being  the 
wide  area.     The  principal  public  edifices  are  great   slave   mart   of   Independent   Tarbuy* 
the  mosque,  military  hospital,  and  bazaar.    The  Shawls  and  other  fabrics  for  export  are  woven 
chief  objects  of  traffic  are  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  by  the  women.     Caravans  annually  convey 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  agricultural  produce,  silk,  cotton,  4&c.,  to  Orei^ 
and  ffiraffe  and  leopard  skins,  all  brougnt  from  burs,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabool,  to  be  exchanged 
the  mterior  by  caravans  or  boats ;  and  cloths,  for  Kussian  and  western  goods.    The  khan  is 
cottons,  saddles,  bridles,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  shoes,  despotic ;  his  title  is  Taksir-khan ;  he  receives 
crookeiy,  and  hardware  from  Europe  via  Alex-  two  tomans  of  tax  annually  f^om  each  fkao^h 
andria  and  the  Nile.    The  climate  of  Khartoom  thereby  obtaining  a  revenue  of  over  $1^250,(lW 
is  unhealthy.    Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  traffie 
of  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  with  a  few  m  slaves  and  imposts  on  caravans.    His  stand* 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.    The  town  is  of  ing  army  numbers  from  16.000  to  60,000  horse- 
recent  growth,  having  sprung  up  since  the  con-  men. — Khiva  was  probably  a  part  of  anaeo* 
quest  of  Nubia  and  bennaar  by  the  troops  of  Bactria.  From  the  8d  totbe  10th  century  it  was 
Mehemet  Ali.  connected  with  Persia.   It  became  afterward  an 
KHATMANDOO.  See  Catmakboo.  independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Khowa- 
KHEMNITZER.    See  Ohiemnitzbb.  rism  or  Kharizm,  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
KHEBASKOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  poet,  Khan  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  18th  century.  At 
bom  Oct.  26,  1788,  died  in  Moscow,  Sept.  27,  the  end  of  the  14th  it  was  taken  by  Timonr, 
1807.    He  served  in  the  army,  and  subsequent-  and  remained  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samar- 
ly  held  various  civil  offices,  being  at  one  time  cand  untU  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentni^* 
director  and  curator  of  the  Moscow  university.  Eventually  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Vs- 
He  was  a  copious  writer  in  prose  and  poetry,  becks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  foanded  the  khHoat 
and  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  comedies,  or  kingkom  of  Khiva.    Peter  the  Great  s^* 
odes,  epistles,  &o. ;  but  he  is  now  remembered  an  army  under  Gen.  Bekevitch  against  the  hni' 
only  as  the  author  of  the  "  Rossiad  "  (Moscow,  vans  in  1717,  which  was  defeated.    Since  tM* 
1785),  an  epic  in  12  cantos  on  the  conquest  of  time  the  khans  have  taken  every  opportnm^^ 
Kasan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  and  of  the  "  Via-  display  hostile  feelings  against  Russians.  Pww- 
dimu*^'  (Moscow,  1786)^  in  18  cantos,  on  the  inent  among  the  recent  khans,  for  his  i?'|*^ 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  czar  and  saint  skill  and  wise  administration,  was  Raiiini  (IJ^^ 
of  that  name.    Reg^ded  as  the  Homer  of  Rus-  -^26).    His  successor,  Rahman  Kuli,  made  hvi^ 
sia  in  his  time,  he  is  now  placed  far  below  the  self  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  goveniiDf* 
first  rank  of  Russian  poets.  of  the  czar  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  5°^ 
KHERSON.    See  Chebson.  prisoners  and  by  his  favoring  English  Xnflnonoft 
KHIVA,  CmvA,  Khabbsm,  or  Obotojb  (ano.  An  army  of  20,000  men  and  10,000  camels  fl» 
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out  from  Orenbnrg  in  Kot.  1889,  under  Gen.  of  adobe,  with  mosqnea,  baauin,  and  carayan* 

Perovski ;  but  most  of  the  troops  and  animals  saries.    It  sapplies  the  Kirgheez  with  silks,  and 

snccnmbed  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  before  the/  Bokhara  with  cotton  fabrics.  CaraTans  between 

had  fat  advanced  in  their  journey  through  the  the  capitals  of  Khokan  and  Bokhara  occupy  46 

Kirgheez  country,  and  PeroYski  was  compelled  days  on  the  journey. 

to  return  to  Orenburg  in  Jan.  1840,  with  the  few  &HOOZISTAN,  or  Khitzistan  (ano.  Stuiana\ 
survivors  of  the  disastrous  expedition.  Through  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Looristan, 
the  interposition  of  England  the  Russian  prison-  E.  by  Irak-Ajemee,  8.  E.  by  Fars,  8.  by  the  Per- 
ers  were  afterward  set  free  by  the  khan,  who  sian  gulf,  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  lying 
died  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  between  lat  SO""  and  84*"  N.,  long.  46®  and  61^ 
Babad,  and  the  latter  was  recently  succeeded  by  E. ;  area  estimated  at  26,677  sq.  m. ;  pop.  900,- 
Ali  Euli  Khan.  A  treaty  concluded  by  the  czar  000.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  Biakhtiyari  moun- 
with  the  khan  in  1854  is  regarded  as  very  favor-  tdns  rising  on  its  N.  E.  frontier,  and  lesser  emi- 
able  to  the  influence  of  Russia.  A  narrative  of  nences  being  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
the  journey  of  Mi^jor  Blankennagel  to  Khiva  ap-  province.  In  the  8.  it  is  more  level.  The  Tigris 
peared  in  the  bulletin  of  the  geographical  socie-  and  Euphrates  form  part  of  its  W.  boundary^ 
ty  of  Btw  Petersburg  in  1858,  with  remarks  by  the  latter  river  after  its  junction  with  the  for^ 
Grigorieff.  The  writer  speaks  in  glowing  terms  mer  being  here  known  as  the  6hat-el-Arab. 
of  uie  mineral  wealth  and  of  the  general  re-  Several  of  the  branches  which  form  its  delta 
sources  of  Eliiva,  and  surmises  that  it  will  be-  empty  into  the  Persian  gulf  throngh  this  prov- 
come  an  important  place  for  the  transit  trade  ince.  The  principal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
of  Russia  with  India. — Ehtva,  the  capital,  is  interior  are  the  E^rah  and  the  Earoon.  Ehoo- 
situated  on  a  cultivated  plain  near  the  river  zistan  contains  extensive  grazing  lands  on  whidh 
Jihoon,  in  lat.  41"*  40'  K,  long.  59®  18'  E. ;  pop.  vast  herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice, 
18,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  enclosing  an  maize,  barley,  cotton,  sngar  cane,  dates,  and  in- 
area  of  4  sq.  m.,  and  consists  mostly  of  aoobe  digo.  The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  is  car- 
huts.  The  eoods  sold  in  its  bazaar  are  English,  ried  on  with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  other  places. 
Russian,  ana  inland  cotton  cloths,  silk  shawls,  Its  principal  towns  are  Shooster,  Dezfool,  Beb- 
silk  handkerchiefs,  inferior  Russian  cloth,  pot-  hak,  and  Mohammerah.  The  inhabitants  are 
tery,  sagar  (which  is  imported  from  Russia),  Tiyiks,  Sabian  Christians,  Loors,  Erdelans,  and 
tea,  needles,  and  cutlery.  The  cold  \b  often  so  Arabs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Sabians,  are  Mo- 
intense  in  Ehiva  as  to  freeze  the  Jihoon  com-  hammedans.  The  province  contains  the  ruins 
pletdv  over.  of  8usa,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 

EHOEAN*,  or  Eokan,  a  country  of  Indepen-  EHORASSAN,  or  Ehorabait,  a  province  in 

dent  Tartory,  lying  between  lat  40"*  and  45''  K,  the  N.  E.  of  Persia,  between  lat.  SI"*  80'  and 

long.  67''  and  75^  K,  bounded  K  by  the  conn-  88**  20'  N.,  long.  58''  10'  and  6V  20'  E.,  bounded 

try  of  the  Eirgheez,  E.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  8.  N.  by  Ehiva,  E.  by  Afghanistan,  8.  and  W.  by 

by  Bokhara,  and  W.  by  the'karakalpak  territory ;  the  Persian  provinces  of  Eerman,  Farsistan,  and 

pop.  about  8.000,000,  mostly  Usbeck  shepherds  Irak-Ajemee  ;  area,  188,026  geographical  sq. 

and  wandering  Eirgheez  tribes.    The  surface  m. ;  pop.  2,000,000.    Of  the  surface,  40,000  sq. 

is  covered  with  the  mountains  of  Ala  Tagh,  m.  are  covered  by  the  great  salt  desert,  called 

Earataon,  Eashgar  Divani,  and  their  ramifica-  by  the  natives  Eubeer.    The  fertile  districts  are 

tions,  forming  the  W.  buttress  of  the  great  table-  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.,  with  numerous  oases, 

land  of  central  Asia.    The  river  Sihon  flows  N.  mostly  of  small  extent,  but  containing  several 

W.  through  the  country,  receiving  numerous  populous  towns.     The  modntoins  of  Elbrooz 

branches  m  its  course  to  the  sea  of  Aral.   Along  stretch  along  the  N.  of  the  province,  and  throw 

the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  thin  off  ramifications  to  the  southward.    The  pro- 

and  sterile.    The  summer  heat  is  excessive,  and  ducts  of  the  cultivated  districts  are  grain,  cot- 

the  winters  are  proportionately  cold.   Pasturage  ton,  hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs, 

is  the  leading  occupation,  as  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  among  them  asafoetida,  manna,  and  gum  traga- 

and  camels  constitute  the  chief  wealth,  out  gi*ain  canth.  Manufactures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats' 

and  fruits  are  raised.    Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  hair  stufl^  carpets,  muskets,  and  sword  blades* 

are  staples  of  the  countiy ;  the  silk  is  especiiJ-  Mushed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 

Iv  valuable.    Trade  is  carried  on  with  various  other  chief  towns  are  Tabas  or  Tubus  and  Nish- 

Russian  towns,  Chinese  Tartary,  Bokhara,  and  apoor.    About  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Nishapoor  are 

Budukshan«    large  timber  is  found,  as  are  gold  famous  turquoise  mines.    Two  thirds  of  the  in- 

and  silver  in  small  quantities,  copper,  iron,  kpis  habitants  are  Pernans,  resident  in  towns,  the  re- 

lazuli,  Jasper,  and  coal.    The  people  are  well  mainderbeing  nomadic  Turcomans  and  iCoords. 

formed,  fair  complexioned,  quiet,  and  hospitable  The  prevalent  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of 

to  strangers*    The  authority  of  tiie  khan  was  the  sect  of  All.    The  Russian  government  has 

until  a  recent  period  confined  to  a  small  district  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  Ehorassan,  which 

in  the  upper  valley  of  the  8ihon,  but  it  has  arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  under 

spread  by  conquest  to  its  present  dimensions. —  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ehaniko£ 

Ehokak,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  EIAEHTA,  or  Eiaohia,  a  Siberian  town^ 

well  cultivated  valley  on  the  Jaxartes,  280  m.  near  the  Chinese  fh>ntier,  in  the  Russian  gov- 

N.  K  from  Samarcand ;  pop.  50,000.    It  is  built  emment  of  Irkootdc,  lat.  50"*  20^  N.,  long.  121"* 
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40'  E.,  about  100  m.  S.  from  Lake  Baikal,  on  a    followed  the  sea  from  his  yontli,  and  abont 
smaU  stream  of  its  own  name,  2,600  feet  above    1695  was  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  abont  6,000.    It  con-    successful  shipmasters  that   sailed  from  Xew 
nsts  of  the  fortress,  called  Troitskoi  Sawsk,    York.    At  this  time  the  depredations  of  pirates 
where  the  custom  house  and  the  ffovernment    upon  British  commerce  had  become  so  exten- 
buildings  are  established,  and  of  the  lower  town    sive  that  a  company  was  organized  in  England, 
or  town  proper,  where  the  merchants  live,  many    in  which  William  III.  and  several  noblemen 
of  them  inelegant  houses.    Kiakhta  is  the  great  were  shareholders,  to  fit  oat  an  armed  vessel 
emporium  of  trade  between  Russia  and  Ohina,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  practice,  as 
the  Chinese  settlement  Maimaohin  being  about  well  as  of  deriving  a  profit  from  recaptures. 
1  m.  from  the  lower  town.   The  trade  has  been  At  the  suggestion  of  (Jol.  Richard  Livingston 
of  great  importance  since  1727,  when  a  free  of  New  York,  Kidd,  who  had  obtained  soma 
eommercial  intercourse  was  established  between  experience  as  capt^  of  a  privateer  against  the 
China  and  Russia,  to  be  carried  on  at  tlie  com-  French,  received  a  commission  signed  by  the 
mon  boundary  on  the  river  of  Kiakhta ;  but  king,  and  directed  to  ^*  the  trusty  and  well  be- 
the  privileges  of  the  Chinese  merchants  were  loved  Captain  Kidd,  commander  of  the  ship 
curtailed  by  their  being  prohibited  from  build*  Adventure  Galley,"  a  vessel  of  30  guns. .  Sail- 
ing fltorehousee  on  the  frontier  and  bringmg  ing  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  April,  1696,  he 
their  wives  to  reside  with  them  at  the  mart  on  cruised  off  the  American  coast  for  some  months, 
the  borders.     Fau*s  are  held  annually,  when  occasionally  entering  New  York,  where  by  sac- 
large  caravans  of  Russians  and  Chinese  meet  to  cessive  recruitments  he  raised  his  force  to  over 
barter  Russian  furs,  cattle,  lambskins,  broad-  150  men,  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East  Indies 
eloths,  coarse  linen,  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  andtheE.  coast  of  Africa.  Upon  his  way  thither 
butter,  &o.,  for  Chinese  silks  and  other  goods,  he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his  creir 
and  especially  tea,  a  great  amount  of  which  is  not  averse  to  the  project,  he  forthwith  com- 
forwarded  for  sale  to  the  fair  of  Nyni-Novgo-  menced  a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  among 
rod.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  between  Russia  the  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
and  China  passing  through  Kiakhta  is  estimated  Malabar  and  Madagascar,  retarning  in  1698 
at  over  $8,000,000.    There  are  several  places  with  a  large  store  of  booty  to  New  York.    He 
of  worship  and  a  Bible  society  in  the  town,  took  the  precaution  to  bury  a  portion  of  his 
Erman,  in  his  *'  Travels  in  Siberia,"  says  of  Ki-  treasure  on  GariLiner^s  island  at  the  £.  end 
akhta :  "  The  entrance  of  this  well  known  fron-  of  Long  island,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
tier  town  is  just  like  that  of  a  Grerman  village.  Boston,  where  he  boldly  made  his  appearance 
A  Cossack  keeps  ^uard,  with  his  drawn  sword,  in  the  streets,  not  doubting  that  under  his  corn- 
to  prevent  any  article  of  merchandise  passing  in  mission  he  could  clear  himself  from  any  charge 
or  out  unless  by  a  written  permit  from  the  cus-  of  piracy.    Such,  however,  had  been  the  scan- 
torn  house.    Chinese  traders  meet  us  at  every  dal  which  the  report  of  Elidd^s  depredations  had 
step.    They  were  all  hurrying  over  the  bound^uy  caused  in  England,  that  the  earl  of  Bellamon^ 
line,  for  every  Chinese  is  obliged  to  be  in  Mai-  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
machin  before  sunset.    We  followed  the  crowd  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise,  cao^ 
tiiat  was  pressing  forward  toward  a  narrow  door  ed  him  promptly  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed 
in  the  fi^nt  of  a  long  wooden  building.    This  to  Euffland  for  trial.    The  charge  of  piracy  w^ 
admitted  us  into  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  Rus-  difiicult  to  prove ;  but  having  been  arraign^ 
*  sian  warehouse,  where  merchandise  is  stored  for  killing  one  of  his  crew,  named  Moore,  wii^ 
and  disposed  of  by  wholesale,  but  not  exposed  a  bucket,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
to  view.    A  corresponding  door  at  the  opposite  after  a  grossly  unfair  trial,  and  hanged  at  £xe- 
side  of  this  coort  opens  just  upon  a  wooden  cution  dock.    His  name  and  deeds  have  been 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  barrier  of  China,  interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
In  this  there  is  a  wide  portal,  ornamented  with  subject  of  the  well  known  ballad  commencing: 

Sillars  and  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  above  ^^  My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 

;,  along  with  the  cipher  of  Nicholas  I.,  by  whom  sailed,"  many  of  the  incidents  of  which,  ho^- 

it  was  erected.  The  change  upon  passing  through  ever,  are  apocryphaL    The  treasures  he  had  lei^ 

this  gate  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  the  effect  of  consisting  of  738  ounces  of  gold,  847  ounces  of 

magic;  a  contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be  silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver  ornaments  ana 

experienced  at  any  other  spot  upon  the  earth,  precious  stones,  were  secured  by  Bellamont. 

The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  But  according  to  popular  belief  this  ^^^^^t^ 

were  succeeded  idl  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  able  amount  constituted  but  a  tithe  of  all  he  had 

gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic  and  extravagant  collected,  and  down  to  the  present  time  tno 

than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  shores  of  Long  Island  sound  and  various  parts 

parish  village  festival  in  Germany.    A  peculiar  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  continue  oc- 

and  distinct  dialect  of  the  Russian  language  casionally  to  be  explored  in  the  hope  of  di^^' 

may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  at  Kiakhta  from  ering  the  abandoned  wealth  of  the  great  pirate. 
the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese."  KIDDER,  Daniel  Pabish,  D.D.,  an  Amen- 

KIDD,  William,  an  American  pirate,  born  can   clergyman   of  the   Methodist  ^P*^?? 

about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  executed  church,  born  in  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1?^^' 

in  London,  May  24, 1701.    He  appears  to  have  In  1833  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  anctent 
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languages  in  the  Genesee  "Wesleyan  seminary,  tation  to  a  foreign  country  is  not  necessary  to 
and  in  1886  was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  constitute  the  offence.  In  the  language  of  the 
university,  Mddletown,  Conn.  He  entered  the  court:  ^'If  the  party  is  seized  and  an  actual 
ministry  in  1886  as  a  pastor  in  Bochester,  N.T.  transportation  takes  place  with  a  view  of  carry- 
In  1887  he  sailed  from  Boston  as  a  missionary  ing  him  into  another  country,  the  offence  would 
to  Brazil,  and  resided  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  till  May,  seem  to  he  complete."  At  the  common  law 
1840.  In  1889  he  traversed  the  whole  £.  coast  kidnapping  is  a  misdemeanor,  andpunisbahle  hy 
of  the  Brazilian  empire,  from  San  Paulo  on  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  same  punishment 
border  of  the  southern  temperate  zone  to  Para  is  adopted  by  the  state  statutes  in  this  country, 
on  the  equator.  He  introduced  and  circulated  KIDNEY,  a  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
extensivdy  the  Scriptures  in  Portuguese  in  all  mals,  whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  preached  certain  effete  substances,  to  be  ^rown  out  of 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  on  the  waters  of  the  the  system  in  the  urine  ;  it  has  no  direct  con* 
Amazon.  It  was  delivered  on  the  deck  of  a  nection  with  any  of  the  nutritive  operations 
Brazilian  steamship  in  the  harbor  of  Para,  and  concerned  indigestion.  Taking  these  organs  in 
was  followed  bv  a  series  of  similar  ministrations  man  as  typical,  the  kidneys  are  situated  in  the 
in  the  city  itself.  He  returned  to  the  United  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
States  in  1840,  and  filled  several  important  sta-  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and  the  first 
lions  in  the  New  Jersey  conference.  In  1844  two  lumbar  vertebrse ;  they  are  of  a  brownish 
be  fixed  his  residence  in  New  York,  having  been  red  color,  bean-shaped,  fiattened  from  before 
appointed  official  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  backward,  and  grooved  on  the  interior  border 
publications  and  tracts,  and  corresponding  secre-  for  the  great  vessels ;  the  anterior  surface  is  in 
tary  of  the  Sunday  school  union  of  the  Meth-  relation  on  the  right  with  the  duodenum  and 
odist  Episcopal  church.  He  occupied  this  posi-  the  ascending  colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the 
lion  12  years,  and,  beside  editing  the  ^^  Sunday  descending  colon,  the  posterior  surface  is  im- 
Bchool  Advocate'^  and  travelling  extensively  in  bedded  in  fat,  resting  against  the  muscles ;  the 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  school  union,  compiled  and  upper  border  is  embraced  by  the  supra-renal 
edited  over  800  volumes  of  Sunday  school  books,  capsules,  which  have  recently  obtained  a  patho* 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  logical  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  disease 
theology  in  the  Garrett  biblical  institute,  Evans-  called  '^  bronzed  skin.''  The  kidneys  are  well 
ton,  ni.  He  has  translated  from  the  Portuguese  supplied  with  blood,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  work  vf  Feyo,  regent  of  the  empire  of  importance  of  their  function ;  the  renal  arteries 
Brazil,  entitled  '*  I^emonstration  of  the  Necessity  come  directly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins 
of  Abolishing  a  constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,  terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  the  nerves  come 
exhibitirig  the  Evils  of  that  Institution  and  the  from  the  renal  plexus.  They  are  covered  by  a 
Bemedy"  (Philadelphia,  1844).  He  is  the  an-  thin,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envelope ;  inter- 
thor  of  "Sketches  of  a  Besidence  and  Travels  in  nally  they  are  composed  of  two  substances,  an 
Brazil "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1845),  and,  exterior  or  cortical  and  an  interior  or  medullary, 
conjointly  with  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  a  de-  From  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Gerlach,  K5i- 
scriptive  and  historical  work  entitled  "Brazil  liker,  and  others,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cor- 
and  the  BrazilianslVirs  vo.,  Philadelphia,  1 85T).  tical  substance,  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
KIDDEBKENSTER,  a  municipal  and  parlia-  secretory  process,  is  made  up  of  a  great  number 
mentary  borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  of  uriniferous  tubes,  much  convoluted  and  inos- 
situated  on  the  Stour,  18  m.  N.  from  Worcester ;  culating  with  each  other,  and  lined  witih  epithe- 
pop.  in  1861, 18,462.  The  street  are  irregularly  lial  cells  of  a  spheroidal  and  projecting  form ; 
Duilt,  and  the  houses  are  generally  small.  The  scattered  through  the  plexus  formed  by  these 
most  important  manufacture  is  of  carpets,  for  tubes  and  the  blood  vessels  are  dark  points 
which  Kidderminster  has  long  been  famous,  which  have  been  called  corpora  Malpighiana 
.The  Stafford  and  Worcester  canal,  and  the  Ox-  from  their  discoverer;  these  last  are  convolut- 
ford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway,  ed  masses  of  minute  blood  vessels  included  in 

Sass  through  the  town.  The  manor  of  Kid-  flask-like  dilatations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
erminster  was  once  the  property  of  the  poet  forming  a  close  relation  between  the  circulating 
Waller.  Here  for  many  years  Bichard  Baxter  and  the  secreting  systems.  The  medullary  sub- 
officiated  as  pastor.  It  returns  one  member  to  stance  is  compel  principally  of  tubes  passing 
parliament.  nearly  straight  inward  to  the  central  receptacle 
KIDNAPPING,  the  stealing  and  carryinff  of  the  secretion.  Both  these  substances  are  im- 
away  or  secreting  of  any  person.  It  is  regarded  bedded  in  interlacing  fibres,  most  abundant  in 
by  the  law  as  an  aggravated  species  of  false  im-  the  medullary.  In  mammals  the  kidneys  are 
prisonment,  and  includes  the  le^^  elements  of  supplied  witli  blood  directly  from  the  Mi;erial 
that  offence.  The  requisites  in  an  indictment  system,  but  the  renal  artery  divides  very  soon 
for  kidnapning  seem  to  be  an  averment  of  an  after  entering  the  organs  into  minute  twigs 
assault,  and  of  the  carrying  away  or  transport-  which  pierce  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian 
ing  the  party  injured  from  his  own  country  tufts;  from  the  convolutions  of  these  tuns  arise 
into  another  unlawfully  and  against  his  will,  the  efferent  vessels  which  surround  the  urinifer- 
It  has  been  held,  however,  in  the  Fnited  States  ous  tubes,  and  from  which  the  renal  veins  are 
(State  V9,  BoUins,  8  N.  H.  550),  that  transpor-  formed;  thus  the  urinary  secretion  is  produce^ 
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from  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  Mai*  commencing  immediately  below  the  longs,  ex- 
pighian  capillaries,  the  efferent   trunks  from  tending  on  each  side  of  Ihe  spine  to  the  rectum, 
which  have  been  compared  to  a  portal  system  and  variously  divided  into  lobes.     In  mamm^ 
within  the  kidney.    Ttie  uriniferous  tubes  end  Ihey  resemble  those  of  man,   except  that  in 
in  from  12  to  18  conical  bundles,  pointing  to-  cetaceans  and  some  other  lower  families  they 
ward  the  interior,  and  there  embraced  by  6  or  are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  lobes,  as  in  tho 
12  membranous  ducts  received  into  the  central  human  foetus;  in  mammals  only  is  there  the 
reservoir  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  marked  distinction  into  cortical  and  tubular  sab- 
arises  the  ureter,  the  membranous  tube  which  stance.     Hie  embryological  growth  of  these 
conducts  the  renal  secretion  to  the  bladder,  orarans  from  the  Wolffian  bodies  to  the  perfect 
Without  entering  upon  physiological  questions  kidneys  is  a  subject  of  great  interest;  the  for- 
which  will  be  more  properly  treated  under  mer  remain  in  nshes  as  the  permanent  kidneja^ 
Ubinie,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  kid-  and  are  first  seen  in  the  course  of  development 
neys  serve  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in  in  all  vertebrates. — ^For  fidl  details  on  the  anat- 
thesystem,alarffe  amount  of  which  may  be  got  omy  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys^ 
rid  of  through  their  agency.    As  the  skin  and  see  the  article  **  Ben  "  in  the  "  Cjclopiedia  of 
lungs,  the  other  channels  through  which  super-  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^." 
fluous  water  is  removed  from  the  blood,  are       KIEL,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the 
liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  external  circum-  duchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on  the  jSiielerfiord, 
stances,  the  kidneys  perform  a  very  important  a  fine  harbor  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  54°  10'  K^ 
office  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  Hence  the  quan-  long.  10**  8'  £. ;  pop.  16,800.     It  is  walled, 
iity  of  the  renal  secretion  will  depend  on  the  weU  built,  contuns  the  Glucksborg  palace,  4 
amount  of  fluid  passed  off  by  the  skin,  being  churches,  and  a  university  founded  in  1665,  with 
greatest  when  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  least,  an  observatory,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  t 
and  vice  versa  ;  the  amount  of  solid  ingredients  botanic  garden,  and  800  stodents.      Kiel  is  im- 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  waste  and  portant  as  the  only  ffreat  naval  harbor  on  the 
the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  system.    The  cells  S.  of  the  Baltic,  and  as  the  terminus  of  the 
lining  the  tubes  probably  eliminate  the  solid  mat-  Holstein  canal,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
ter,  while  the  Halpighian  tufts  effect  the  sep-  the  German  ocean.    It  is  connotated  by  steaznen 
aration  of  the  superfluous  fluid  through  the  thin  with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic    Since 
walls  of  their  capillaries;  the  former  illustrates  a  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Hambori^ 
vital  act  of  secretion,  and  the  latter  a  mere  phys-  Kiel  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  Lubeck. 
leal  transudation.    The  kidneys  serve  to  free  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel  in  1814 
the  blood  from  highly  nitrogenized  compounds  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.   The 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  album!-  city  was  blockaded  in  1849,  and  occupied  by 
nous  and  gelatinous  tissues  and  from  some  por-  Austrian  troops  in  1861-^2. 
tions  of  the  food ;  they  also  remove  certain  ex-       KIEPERT,  HRnmiOH,  a  German  geographer, 
orementitious  compounds,  of  which  carbon  is  a  born  in  Berlin  in  1818.     He  travelled  from 
principal  ingredient,  abnormally  increased  when  1841  to  1848  in  Asia  Minor.     Returning  to 
the  liver  and  the  lungs  do  not  act  freely;  by  them  Europe,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  geo- 
thesuperfluous  water  and  various  saline  matters  graphical  institute  of  Weimar,  which  he  leu 
in  excess,  and  foreign  substances  introduced  in  1852  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
into  the  blood  as  medicines  or  otherwise,  which  has  since  lived.    He  has  during  the  past  20 
would^  be  ii^urious  if  retained,  are  carried  off.  years  published  a  great  number  of  maps  re- 
The  kidneys  are  subject  to  many  painful  and  markable  for  accuracy  and  elegance.    Thegrest- 
dangerous  diseases,  which  can  only  be  alluded  er  part  of  them  are  descriptive  of  Greece,  Tur- 
to  here ;  among  these  are  vascular  congestion,  key,  ancient  Italy,  and  Ajsia  Minor.    He  also 
inflammation,  fatty  degeneration,  diseased  states  prepared  the  maps  for  Robinson's  "  Biblical 
produced  by  retention  of  urine,  by  calculi,  ex-  Researches  in  Palestine,"  and  for  the  2d  psJ^ 
temal  violence,  and  extension  from  other  or-  of  Ritter^s  JSh'dkunde,  and  in  1855  one  relating 
gans.   Bright's  disease  is  one  of  their  most  com-  to  the  new  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions, 
mon  and  fatal  affections,  the  so  called  granular       KIEV,  Kibff,  or  Kiow,  a  government  of 
degeneration,  consisting  in  the  distention  of  the  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Minsk,  KW 
tubules,  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  even  the  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  S.  by  Cherson,  S.  W. 
Malpighian  capsules,  with  exudation  matter,  by  Podolia,  and  W.  by  Yolhynia,  between  lat 
Invertebrates  have  special  organs  for  the  secre-  48°  and  62''  N.  and  long.  28°  and  8S°  £. ;  ^^ 
tion  of  urine,  opening  into  the  intestines  or  into  about  19,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  1,804,970. 
the  branchial  cavity.    In  fishes  the  kidneys  are  The  surface  of  Kiev,  which  is  the  most  ferial® 
very  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  part  of  the  Ukraine  or  Little  Russia,  is  a  pi&u>) 
spine,  even  to  the  head,  formed  of  a  mass  of  nere  and  there  undulating,  and  near  the  riv^ 
simple  globules,  the  ureter  opening  into  the  courses  intersected  by  low  ranges.  Itiswatereii 
cloaca  or  a  urinary  bladder ;  in  reptiles  they  by  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  its  boundary  (^ 
are  generally  situated  within  the  pelvis,  but  in  the  side  of  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  and  its 
serpents  they  come  further  forward  and  are  western  aflluents,  the  Pripetz,  Ros,  ana  ottteOt 
made  up  of  numerous  lobes  of  a  compressed  the  streams  which  take  their  course  to  v^ 
reniform  shape.    In  birds  they  are  elongated,  southern  Bug  or  Boh  being  unimportant.  There 
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is  almndance  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  of  hemp,  flasL  8  oentnries  in  tlie  bands  of  the  Poles,  it  was  re- 
honey,  wax,  and  tobacco,  excellent  timber,  and  annexed  to  Russia  bj  the  peace  of  1661. 
cattle  of  yery  good  breed,  the  latter  forming  KILBOURNE,  Jaices,  an  American  pioneer, 
a  principal  article  of  export  The  climate  is  born  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct.  19, 1770,  died 
generally  very  mild  and  dry ;  excessive  heat  in  Worthington,  0.,  April  9,  1860.  He  was 
prevails  in  summer.  Agriculture  and  cattle  successively  employed  as  an  apprentice,  clerk, 
breeding  are  Uie  chief  occupations  of  the  in*  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same 
habitants,  who  consist  mainly  of  little-Russians,  time  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
The  manu&ctures  are  unimportant.  Trade  is  classics  and  mathematics.  Having  early  secured 
in  part  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  are  numerous  a  competence,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
in  the  adjoining  western  govemments.«-KiKV,  date  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
the  capitiu,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  church,  and  was  ordmned  about  1800  by  Bishop 
Dnieper ;  pop.  about  60,000,  nearly  all  belong-  Jarvis  of  Oonneoticut.  He  declined  several  aa- 
ing  to  the  Greek  church.  It  consists  of  4  parts,  vantageous  calls  io  vacant  parishes,  and,  for  the 
the  old  town,  the  Petcherskoi  or  new  fort,  both  purpose  of  promoting  western  emigration,  in 
on  steep  hills,  the  Podole  or  low  town,  between  1801-2  organized  the  Scioto  company,  under 
the  hills  and  the  river,  and  the  Yladimir  town,  whose  auspices  a  colony  of  about  100  persons, 
which  was  added  to  the  former  by  the  empress  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Kilbourne,  was  in  1808 
Catharine  II.  Tbe  old  town,  which  in  the  times  established  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
preceding  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Worthington  in  Ohio.  Having  organized  here 
Christianity,  under  Yladimir  the  Great,  was  the  Episcopal  pariah  of  St.  John's,  as  well  as 
tiie  principal  seat  of  Sormatian  and  Russian  other  parishes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  pro- 
heathen  worship,  now  contains,  beside  several  cured  the  establishment  of  a  western  diocese 
oUier  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  by  the  general  convention  of  tbe  Protestant 
magnificent  structure  of  the  11th  century,  and  Episcopal  church,  he  retired  from  the  ministry 
the  palace  of  ^e  Greek  metropolitan.  The  fort  in  1804,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  civU 
contains  the  great  monastery  from  which  it  re-  magistrate,  an  officer  of  militia  on  the  N.  W. 
ceived  its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the  frontier,  and  surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
bastions  and  walls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter^  public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
ing gilt  and  colored  cupolas  of  the  churches  on  missioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
the  neighboring  eminences,  makes  a  strong  im-  public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reserva- 
pression  upon  the  traveller  who  approaches  the  tion,  and  also  commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the 
city  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper.  This  frontier  regiment;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
division  embraces  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  he  entered  congress,  of  which  he  remained  a 
the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses  of  the  member  until  1817.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
officers,  the  nalaoe  of  the  governor,  numerous  pose  donations  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  the 
churches,  ana  the  renowned  catacombs  of  St.  If.  W.  territory,  and  as  chairman  of  a  select 
Anthony,  consisting  of  excavations  in  a  precip-  committee  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  bill  for 
itous  cliff  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  at-  that  purpose.  He  afterward  served  for  some 
tract  numberless  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Rue-  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  was  also  a 
sia  through  veneration  for  the  saints  whose  bodies  trustee  of  Ohio  college,  at  Athens;  a  commis- 
are  there  preserved.  AcQoining  are  the  cata-  sionerfor  locating  Miami  university ;  and  for  86 
combsof  St.  Theodosius,  which  contain  a  small-  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
er  number  of  saints.    The  Podole,  which  is  the  Worthington  college. 

commercial  part  of  the  city,  is  regularly  laid  KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 

out,  and  embellished  with  gardens.    Kiev  has  a  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Heath,  £.  by 

large  university,  founded  in  1834,  to  which  are  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S.  by  Carlow,  and  W.  by 

attached  a  libraiy  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zool-  Queen's  and  King's  counties ;  area,  664  sq.  m. ; 

ogy,  mineralogy,  and  botany.    There  are  also  pop.  in  1861,  96,724.    The  surface  is  fiat  or  un* 

various  other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  dniating,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bogfl^ 

the  Greek  theological  academy  in  tbe  Petoher^  has  a  fertile  clayey  soil.    Farms  are  less  subdi- 

koi  monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most  vided  in  this  county  than  in  most  others.    £il- 

frequented.    The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  dare  has  a  considerable  export  of  grain  and 

city  are  not  important. — ^Tlie  earliest  history  of  flour  by  means  of  the  river  Barrow  and  the 

Kiev  is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  royal  and  grand  canals  and  their  branches.  The 

colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  sea;  rivers  JAffey  and  Boyne  also  traverse  a  portion 

others  place  its  foundation  in  the  6th  century  of  the  county,  and  two  railways  intersect  it. 

A.  D.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  it  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  paper  are  mann- 

became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Nov-  fiictured  to  a  limited  extent.    Near  the  centre 

gorod.    As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Russia,  of  the  county  is  a  plain  of  4^868  acres,  the 

itwasadomedin  the  11th  century  with  a  great  property  of  the  government,  and  called  the 

number  of  churches.    After  the  middle  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  used  for  military  camps  of 

12tb,  however,  it  was  deprived  of  its  rank,  and  exercise,  and  having  on  it  one  of  the  best  race 

subsequently  suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the  courses  in  the  kingdom.    The  county  returns 

Tartan,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  tbe  two  members  to  parliament    Principal  towns: 

plague,  and  firM.    After  having  been  for  about  Naas,  the  capital,  Atby,  and  Kildare. 
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KILDEER,  an  American  plover,  so  called  of  plates  of  the  chief  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
from  its  notes,  which  resemble  the  sounds  ^*  kil-  gallery.    Being  interrupted  in  this  occnpatipo 
dee,  kildee,  dee.  dee,  dee  ;^'  it  is  the  eharadHus  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war,  he  eze- 
iM>&{feTW  (Linn.)  or  the  genns  (Bgialitu  TBoie).  cuted  with  the  assistance  of  other  artists  an  ez« 
The  kildeer  is  about  10  laches  long,  with  an  tensive  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Bible.    He 
extent  of  wings  of  20,  the  bill  1  incn,  and  the  was-  particularly  happy  in  engraving  portraits^ 
weight  6  ounces.    The  head  is  small,  the  neck  two  of  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  the  em- 
short,  body  rather  slender,  wings  reaching  to  peror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
the  end  of  the  long  tail,  feet  long  and  slender,        EJLIAN,  Hebmann  Frisbbigh,   a  GermsB 
hind  tibia  bare  considerably  above  the  joint,  and  phymcian,  ix>m  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  5,  1800.    In 
toe  wanting.    The  bill  is  black,  the  edges  of  his  childhood  he  accompanied  his  father  (who 
the  lids  bright  red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the  from  a  clergyman  became  a  physician)  to  St 
feet  grayish  blue ;  the  head  above  and  upper  Petersburg,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
parts  of  the  body  light  brown  with  a  greenish  cine  at  WiJna  in  1616.    At  the  age  of  20  he  re- 
tinge;   rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous;  ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  was  made  assisi- 
lower  parts  white ;  ring  on  neck  and  wide  band  ant  professor  at  the  academy  of  medicine  in  Sk 
on  breast  black;  quills  browuish  black,  with  Petersburg.    In  1825  he  retnmed  to  Gtermanj, 
about  half  their  inner  webs  white ;  white  spots  and  in  1881  became  professor  of  obstetrics  st 
on  the  shorter  primaries,  and  the  secondaries  the  university  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 
edged  with  the  same ;  the  4  middle  tail  feathers  has  ever  since  occopied.    He  is  one  of  the  most 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black  learned  authorities  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of 
band,  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with  obstetrics,  and  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the 
white ;  the  whole  upper  plumage  is  sometimes  circulation  of  the  blood  in  intants  in  the  vfom^ 
edged  with  rufous.  This  bird  is  common  through-  on  the  surgery  of  obstetrics,  and  on  the  scieDce 
out  North  America,  most  abundant  inland,  going  and  art  of  obstetrics,  of  an  obstetrical  atlas,  sod 
to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  of  the  Arrnentcvrium  Lueina  Novum  (Bono, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.    It  is  very  wary,  the  small  1856\  containing  a  large  number  of  engravings 
flocks  when  feeding  posting  a  sentinel  to  warn  of  obstetrical  instruments,  both  ancient  aod 
them  of  danger ;  when  alarmed  it  is  very  noisy,  modern.  He  has  also  published  treatises  on  the 
nttering  rapidly  the  notes  which  have  given  it  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  other  subjects, 
its  name.    It  prefers  newly  ploughed  fields,  the       EILIMANDJARO,  one  of  the  highest  moon- 
hanks  of  clear  rivers,  and  elevated  worn-out  tains  in  Africa,  situated  in  tlie  Jagga  country, 
grounds,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  grasshoppers,  on  the  border  of  Zanguebar,  about  250  m.  fr(^ 
beetles,  small  crustaceans,  and  snails ;  toward  the  coast,  in  lat.  8*^  40'  S.,  long.  86**  £.    It  is 
winter  it  approaches  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the  said  to  be  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  with 
southisfondof  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields,  its  summit  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and  of  marshes,  mud  flats,  and  oyster  beds.  sea.    This  mountain  was  discovered  in  1850  bj 
The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high  the  German  missionary  Dr.  Krapf. 
or  low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  running  is       KILEENNT,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  the  large  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Queen's 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  of  feeding  by  night  as  county,  £.  by  Carlo  w  and  Wexford,  S.  and  8. 
well  ashy  day.    It  breeds  in  the  soutibern  states  W.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  «^ 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a  month  later  T06  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 168,746.    The  surface 
in  the  middle  states ;  the  nest  is  either  a  hollow  is  generally  level,  but  diversified  with  some  biilsi 
in  the  earth  or  is  made  of  grass  on  the  ground ;  which  rise  to  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet    The 
the  eggs,  usually  4,  are  If  by  14  inches,  cream-  county  is  intersected  by  the  river  Nore,  and 
colored  with  irregular  purplish  brown  and  black  bounded  respectively  E.  and  S.  by  the  rirerfl 
blotches ;  the  parents  adopt  various  devices  to  Barrow  and  Suir.    The  soil  is  mostly  a  lign^ 
divert  attention  from  their  nest.    The  flesh,  un-  fertile  loam.    Anthracite  coal  of  inferior  quality 
less  of  the  young  in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent^  abounds.    Fine  black  marble  is  quarried  near 
though  it  is  eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  the  town  of  Kilkenny.    Various  stone  piles  <» 

KFTiIAy,  the  name  of  a  family  of  engravers  the  pagan  era,  cromlechs  and  cairns^  are  ibond 

who  flourished  in  Augsburg  in  the  16th,  17th,  in  tliis  county,  chiefly  on  the  summits  of  hil^ 

and  18th  centuries,  of  whom  the  following  were  It  is  divided  into  10  baronies,  and  returns  two 

the  most  eminent :  I.  Bastolomjeus,  bom  in  members  to  parliament — ILjixsssny  a  ^^^ 

Augsburg  in  1680,  died  there  in  1696.    He  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  the  ]^^^^^ 

studied  with  Mattheus  Merrian,  and  practised  ing  county,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  sitnaUKi 

his  art  for  a  while  in  Paris,  but  passed  the  on  the  river  Nore,  lat.  62"*  87'  N.,  long.  7  1^ 

greater  part  of  his  life  in  Augsburg.    He  was  "W.,  81  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  and  2T 

equally  successful  in  engravings  and  etchings,  m.N.  by  W.  from  Waterford ;  pop.  in  1861,20,- 

and  executed  a  great  number  of  works,  consist-  288.    It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted,  and  snp- 

ing  principally  of  portraits.    11.  Philipp  An-  plied  with  water.    The  principfd  buildings  are 

DBBAs,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice  or  kenny,  «w^*5i  ^ 

Augsburg  in  1714,  died  in  1769.    He  became  the  14th  century,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time,  several  churches,  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  ^' 

and  in  1751  commenoed  the  execution  of  a  series  astery,  prisons,  workhouse,  barrack^  Bnd  a 


^ 
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oastle  bnilt  hj  Stronffbow.  Its  ednoational  in-  cated  at  Ghristbhnrch^  Oxford.  When  only  17 
stitations  are  the  Ki&enny  college  or  grammar  years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Oon- 
acbool,  where  Swift,  OonfpTeTe,Farqahar,  Bishop  spiracy"  (reprinted  in  1658  nnder  the  title  of 
Berkeley,  and  other  distmgnished  persons  stud-  "  Pallantns  and  Eadora"X  ^hich  won  liie  ad- 
led ;  8t.  Eyran^s  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  miration  of  Ben  Jonson.  On  being  ordained 
the  education  of  yonng  men  destined  for  the  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  army.  After 
priesthood ;  and  varions  other  seminaries.  Kil-  the  restoration  he  became  almoner  and  chaplain 
kenny  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  to  the  duke  of  York. — ^Annb,  daughter  of  the 
KILLABNET,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1660,  died  in  June, 
[  Ireland,  co.  Eeny,  44  m.  N.  K  W.  from  Cork ;  1685,  was  noted  for  her  Tirtues,  beauty,  and  ac- 
L  pop.  of  the  town,  which  lies  partly  in  the  parish  complishments,  but  is  still  better  known  by  the 
of  Aghadoe,  abont  7,000.  It  is  a  dirty  and  ode  which  Dryden  wrote  to  her  memory.  She 
(  unattractive  place,  containing  several  hotels,  a  was  "  excellent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poesy  and 
I  nunnery,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  an  alms  painting,"  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
i  house,  and  several  churches  and  chapels,  in-  York  (afterward  James  11.)  and  his  duchess,  to 
I  dndiog  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  *  whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor.  A  volume  of 
r  It  is  situated  about  1^  m.  £.  from  a  chcun  of  8  her  poems  was  published  in  1686. 
t  lakes  famous  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  KILMARNOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
much  resorted  to  by  tourists.  The  upper  or  cipal  borough  of  Ayrsnire,  Scotland,  12  m.  N. 
southernmost  lake  is  2i  m.  long  and  f  m.  wide.  N.  £.  from  Ayr,  88i  m.  8.  W.  from  Glasgow, 
It  contains  12  islets,  and  is  connected  by  a  cir-  and  9i  from  the  seaport  of  Troon,  with  all 
I  cuitous  stream  with  tlie  middle,  Muckross,  or  of  which  it  is  conuected  by  railway ;  pop.  in 
[  Tore  lake,  li  m.  long.  The  latter  communicates  1851,  21,447.  The  town  possesses  some  hand- 
by  8  passages  with  the  lower  lake,  called  also  some  public  buildings,  18  churches,  an  academy, 
Ix>ughLeane,  which  is  5  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  several  public  libraries,  a  picture  gallery,  a 
and  contains  80  islands.  On  the  peninsula  be-  mechanics'  institute,  2  newspapers,  &c.  it  is 
tween  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  are  the  pic-  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  shawls, 
turesque  ruins  of  Muckroes  abbey.  On  the  W.,  can>ets,  worsted  goods,  gauzes,  muslins,  hosiery, 
8.,  and  8.  £.  shores  rise  high  mountains^  sepa-  and  shoes.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament 
rated  by  wild  ravines,  through  which  flow  sev-  in  coijjnnction  with  the  boroughs  of  rort  Glas- 
eral  beautiful  streams.  O'Sullivan^s  cascade,  gow,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen. 
near  the  W.  shore  of  Lough  Leane,  consists  of  KILN  (Lat.  culina;  Sax.  eyln^  a  furnace),  an 
8  distinct  falls  between  high  overhanging  rocks,  oven  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  va- 
KILLIGREW,  Sib  Willuic,  an  English  poet,  riously  constructed  according  to  the  special  pm> 
born  in  Han  worth,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  died  in  pose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  baking  of 
I  London  in  1698.  He  was  educated  at  St  John^s  brick  is  conducted  in  kilu^  (see  Bsicx) ;  and  in 
college,  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  treatment  of  ores  preparatory  to  smelting 
tlie  continent.  On  his  return,  to  England  he  they  are  often  roasted  m  lulns,  as  well  as  in  the 
was  appointed  governor  of  Pendennis  castle  in  open  heap.  Kilns  used  in  charring  wood  are 
Cornwall,  and  afterward  gentleman  usher  to  described  in  the  article  Chxrooal  ;  and  ovens 
Charles  1.  When  the  civU  war  broke  out  he  upon  the  same  principle  are  employed  in  coking 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  horse  guards,  bituminous  coal.  The  ovens  used  in  baking 
At  the  restoration  he  became  gentleman  usher  earthenware  are  also  kilns.  (See  Pottebt.)  In 
to  Charles  IL,  and  subsequently  first  vice-  the  manufacture  of  lime  are  employed  the  most 
chamberlain,  which  of9ce  he  held  for  22  years,  complete  forms  of  kilns,  for  a  description  of 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  which  see  the  article  upon  that  subject, 
wrote  "  The  Siege  of  Urbin,"  "  Selindra,"  "  Or-  KILOGRAMME.  6ee  Gbammk. 
masdes,  or  Love  and  Friendship,"  and  "  Pan-  KIMBALL,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  the 
dora,"  dramas  published  at  Oxford  in  1666,  head  waters  of  Llano  river ;  area  about  1,500 
and  much  praised  by  Waller.  In  his  old  age  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rugged  surface,  with  an  alter- 
he  wrote  two  serious  works,  "Artless  Mid-  nation  of  narrow  valleys  and  rocky  highlands, 
nightThoughts,"ftc.,  and  "Midnight  and  Daily  and  abounds  in  limestone  and  other  building 
Thoughts.'^ — ^Thomas,  an  English  dramatist,  materials.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  bet- 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hanworth  in  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  The  county 
1611,  died  in  London  in  1682.  After  visiting  was  organized  by  the  le^lature  of  1857-8. 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  became  page  of  KIMBALL,RioHABDBt7BLEiGH,  an  American 
honor  to  Charles  I.,  and  at  the  restoration  groom  author,  born  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1818. 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Charlea  II.,  whose  exile  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1884, 
and  privations  he  had  shared,  and  over  whom,  and,  after  devoting  one  year  to  the  study  of 
by  his  coarse  licentious  wit,  he  had  acquired  law,  went  to  Europe,  travelled  in  Great  Britain 
great  influence.  He  was  honored  with  a  grave  and  Germany,  ana  resided  some  time  in  Paris, 
in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which  appeared  eminent  professors  both  of  medicine  and  law. 
in  1664. — ^Hknbt,  an  English  divine,  brother  of  Returning  to  America,  he  entered  upon  the 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Hanworth  in  1612;  the  practice  of  law^  first  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and 
period  of  his  death  is  uncertain.    He  was  edu-  then  in  New  York  citiy.    His  works  are:  ^^Re- 
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• 

minisoenoes  of  an  Old  Man,"  published  in  the  river  Dee,  E.  by  the  German  oeean,  and  8. 

<^  Knickerbodcer  Magazine ;"  ^^  St.  Leger,  or  the  and  W.  by  Forfarshire,  from  which  it  is  divided 

Threadaof  Life'*  (New  York  and  London,  1849);  by  the  North  £sk;  area,  881  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

"Letters  fbom  England  ;"*' Letters  from  Onba"  1851,  84.598.     Geographically   the  oonntx  is 

(1850) ;  "^  Onba  and  the  Gabans"  (1850) ;  ''  Bo-  divided  into  the  Grampians    or  hill  district, 

manoe  of  Student  Life  Abroad"  (1858);  and  Deeside,  the  valley  or  "hov^e^'  of  the  Mearns, 

"  Lectare  before  the  New  York  Law  Institnte."  and  the  coast  side.    Monnt  Battoc^  the  highest 

KIMGHI,  or  Kimbi,  David,  a  rabbi  of  Nar-  point  of  the  Grampians  in  Kincardineshire,  b 

bonne,  celebrated  as  a  Hebrew  grammarian,  8,500  feet  high.    The  connty  is  mainly  agricol- 

lexicographer,  and  commentator,  nooriahed  in  taraL    There  are  manufactures  of  linen.    On 

the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.    He  was  the  coast  there  are  18  or  14  fishing  villages, 

the  son  of  Babbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  sumamed  Mes-  Gapital,  Stonehaven. 

tre  Petit,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  12th       KINESIPATHY.    See  Lnro,  Pstbb  Hbnbie. 
century  emigrated  from  Spain  during  a  perse-        KING  (Germ.  Kanig  ;  Dutch,  honing  ;  Swed. 
cution  by  the  Moslems,  and  the  younger  brother  hmunffy  hung;  Dan.  honge  ;    IceL  J^emiM^ 
and  pupil  of  Rabbi  Moses,  both  distinguished  as  *  hmge),  a  tide  of  dignity  designating  the  saprenM 
writers  on  the  same  sciences  in  which  David  ruler  of  a  nation  or  country.   The  etymology  of 
was  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.    He  was  the  word  is  &r  from  being  settled,  some  deny- 
early  initiated  into  the  study  of  philosonhy,  ing  it  from  the  <^d  Gothic  ohuni,  family  or  (do- 
wliich  at  that  period  had  reached  its  golden  ble)  race ;  others  from  roots  like  hnow^  e«a,  ie^ 
age  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  southern  denoting  ability ;  while  others  compare  it  with 
fVance,  especially  through  the  works  of  Maimo-  hhan  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mm- 
nides,  of  which,  in  a  lively  rabbinical  contro-  ing.    The  Romanic  languages  idl  use  words  lit- 
versy,  he  toward  the  decline  of  his  life  became  tie  altered  from  the  Latin  nftc  (ruler),  which  w 
one  of  the  most  eminent  defenders.    He  died  in  the  title  of  the  first  7  sovereigns  of  Rome,  whik 
old  age.    Gonscientious  research  and  an  uncom-  those  who  followed  the  fall  of  the  republic  Ur 
monly  sound  critical  Judgment  are  the  chief^  sumed  that  of  imperoitor  (commander),  now  Al- 
though not  the  only  merits  of  Kimchi^s  writings,  tered  into  our  emperor,  llie  difference  betwea 
which  have  been  regarded  down  to  this  day,  king  and  emperor,  and  between  kingdom  aod 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  as  stan-  empire,  ia  not  always  one  of  power  or  extent, 
dard  works  in  their  branches.    Beside  some  but  is  sometimes  the  result  of  historical  develop- 
fragments  and  minor  works,  there  are  extant  the  ments.    Thus  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  Philippe 
*' Hebrew  Grammar"  (Venice,  1545;  Leyden,  were  satisfied  with  the  title  of  king,  while  tbe 
1681,  &c.),  and  ^  Hebrew  Dictionary"  (Naples,  sovereign  successor  to  the  unaltered  dominions 
1490 ;  Venice,  1529  and  1552),  and  commentaries  of  the  latter,  Napoleon  III.,  assumed  that  worn 
on  the  prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  Ghronicles.  by  the  conqueror  from  whom  he  derived  his  h^- 
KINBURN,  a  fortress  in  the  Russian  gov-  torical  claims  to  power.     Soulouqne,  who  m 
ernment  of  Taurida,  situated  on  a  small  pen-  both  Napoleons  paved  his  way  to  the  tbroM 
insula  at  the  month  of  the  Dnieper.    With  the  by  a  e<nm  tPetat,  also  chose  the  title  of  ^ 
opposite  fortress  of  OtchakofT,  it  completely  peror.     In  Europe  there  are  15  independeot 
rnrpjTMmidfl  thfl  entrance  of  that  river.    About  kingdoms,  viz :    Great  Britain  and  Ireluiu, 
.^/iTmae  from  the  fort  stands  the  pretty  village  of  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  SiMtin^the  Two 
Kinburn.  Mostof  its  inhabitants  are  fishermen.  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  jDenmBri, 

Within  the  fort  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  Hanover,  ^^^' 

memory  of  Gen.  Suwarof^  who  gained  a  signal  berg,  and  Saxony.    The  grand  duchies  ao^  toj 

victory  over  the  Turkish  invaders  there  in  1787.  electorate  (of  Hesse)  rank  next  in  digjpity  9ibA 

On  Oct.  17, 1855,  after  a  bombardment  of  sev-  power,  some  of  the  former  surpassing  in  e^^ 

eral  hours,  the  fort  surrendered  to  the  Anglo-  and  population  the  minor  kh^^oms.    '^^.If' 

French  squadron,  and  the  Russian  commander  cany  is  superior  in  territorial  extent  to  WQ^ 

Kochanovitch  with  his  garrison  of  1,400  men  temberg,  and  Baden  to  Saxony.    Beside  tiiew 

were  taken  prisoners.    French  troops  were  sta«  16  kinj^oms  there  are  others  in  Europe  wucBi 

tioned  there  during  the  following  winter,  not-  having  lost  their  independence,  have  ™^^ 

withstanding  the  great  intensity  of  the  cold,  ed  their  title,  adding  it  to  those  of  the  otov 

The  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  imbedded  possessions  of  their  rulers.    Thus  the  emp®^ 

in  the  ice  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  vessels  con-  of  Russia  is  kingof  Poland,  and  the  emperor  o 

verted  by  Uie  French  into  regular  fortifications,  Austria  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  ^'    ^^\^ 

the  ice  b^g  sawn  away  for  some  distance,  so  are  also  some  titles  preserved  by  houses  w 

as  to  form  a  deep  ditch  round  each  vessel,  while  have  lost  the  possessions  to  which  the^  ^,^ 

the  pieces  of  ice  which  had  been  cut  away  were  attached*    The  emperor  of  Austria  styl^  ^ 

pilea  up  and  used  as  barricades.  No  attack  how-  self  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  of  ^^.^  ^^ 

ever  took  pbice.    On  May  16, 1866,  the  French  also  king  of  the  Vandab.    The  royal  ^^P^^^^ 

evacuated  it,  and  Kinbum  was  then  restored  to  Europe  is  now  everywhere  hereditary-  ^ 

Eossia.  merly  there  were  elective  kings  of  Poland,  ii 

KINOABDINESHIRE,  or  The  Mbabks,  a  gary,  Ac.;  the  former  were  litUe  more  thanpr»" 

maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Aber-  dents  for  life  of  a  republic.  The  succewor  «  ^ 

deenshirei  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  of  the  German  emperors  was  called  vx^b 
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Rome ;  the  Bame  title  was  bestowed  by  Napo-  several  yean,  and  attended  lectures  in  Paris  and 

leon  I.  on  his  son.  Hie  period  of  Napoleon  was  Edinbargh.    After  his  retorn  from  Europe  he 

productive  of  new  kingdoma,  of  which  some,  as  resumed  his  profession  (in  1825),  and  at  once 

Westphalia  and  Etruria,  were  short-lived.  entered  into  a  highly  lucrative  practice,  but  he 

KING,  Ohables,  an  American  journalist,  pros-  again  abandoned  it  in  1829.    He  was  elected  in 

ident  of  Columbia  college,  bom  in  New  York  18S3  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 

in  March,  1789.    He  is  tiie  2d  son  of  Bufos  union  democratic  party,  to  fill  an  unexpired 

Kiug,  and  during  the  residence  of  his  father  term.    He  was  subsequentiy  rejected  for  the 

as  American  minister  at  St.  James  he  was  full  term  of  six  years,  but  in  1887  resigned, 

sent  with  his  brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow  avowing  his  inteution  to  retire  to  private  life, 

school,  and  in  1805  to  a  preparatory  school  in  In  1842,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  un- 

Paris.     In  1810  he  married  Eliza,  the  eldest  usual  depression  from  a  recent  revulsion,  he 

daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  then  a  leading  took  charge  of  the  Georgia  railroad  company, 

merahant  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  was  which,  like  most  others  of  similar  character  in 

asflooiated  in  business.    Upon  the  breaking  out  that  day,  had  failed.    Under  Mr.  King's  man* 

of  hostilities  with   Great  Britain,  Mr.  King,  agement  it  was  speedily  revived  and  the  road 

though  a  federalist,  deemed  it  right  that  the  finished,  and  he  has  continued  president  of  the 

war  should  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  and  company  until  the  present  time,  the  stockhold- 

successful  result ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis-  ers  having  refused  to  allow  him  to  resign, 

lature  of  his  native  state  in  1818,  and  as  a  vol-  Various  otiier  roads  extending  the  connections 

nnteer  in  the  autumn  of  1814^  he  acted  upon  of  the  Georgia  road,  north-west  and  south-west, 

those  sentiments.    In  1823  the  firm  of  which  have  been  projected  and  completed,  mainly  un- 

he  was  a  member  failed,  and  Mr.  King  became  der 'his  auspices.    He  received  tiie  tide  of  judge 

associated  with  Johnston  Verplanck  in  the  pub-  by  executive  appointment,  but  at  the  close  of 

JUcation  of  the  ^^  New  York  American,"  a  con-  the  term  declined  a  reelection, 

servative  newspaper,  of  much  political  influence  KING,  MitohbiXi  LL.D.,  an  American  judge, 

and  a  high  literary  character,  until  1827,  when  born  in  Scotiand,  June  8, 1788.    In  youth  he 

Mr.  Yerplan<^  retired  and  Mr.  King  continued  was  a  severe  student  and  general  reader,  and 

sole  editor.    After  its  publication  was  discon-  began  early  to  write  essays.    He  went  to  Lon- 

tinned  Mr.  Kixig  was  associated  in  the  conduct  don  in  1804,  and  sailed  for  Malta  in  1805  in  a 

of  the  N.  Y.  '^  Courier  and  Enquirer'^  from  1845  merchantman  under  convoy  of  two  i^ips  of  war, 

until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  witnessed  the  fight  in  which  the  convoy  was 

Columbia  college,  which  office  he  still  occupies,  destroyed  by  two  French  frigates,  and  was  taken 

During  his  presidency  the  usefulness  and  the  as  a  prisoner  to  Malaga.    After  studying  the 

wealth  of  the  college  have  been  greatiy  increased.  Spanish  language  he  escaped  from  captivity, 

KING,  John  Obookshankb,  an   American  and  sailed  in  an  American  vessel  for  Charleston, 

sculptor,  bom  in  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scot-  S.  C.    There  he  opened  a  school  in  1806,  and 

land,  Oct  11, 1806.    He  was  educated  as  a  prao-  began  to  write  verses  for  the  newspapers,  which 

tical  machinist,  and  emigrating  to  the  United  attracted  considerable  attention;  and  he  was 

States  in  1829  was  employed  for  several  years  soon  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  ooUegs 

in  Cincionati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent  of  that  dty.   He  began  to  study  law  in  1807, 

of  a  factory.  In  1884^  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram  continuing  his  duties  as  teacher;  was  one  of  the 

Powers,  he  made  a  model  in  clay  of  the  head  of  founders  of  the  philosophical  society  in  1809, 

his  wife,  and  the  success  with  which  the  work  among  the  first  members  of  which  were  Hayne, 

was  accomplished  ^encouraged  him  to  adopt  the  Gadsden,  Grimke,  Prioleau,  and  others,  and  be- 

professioa  of  a  sculptor.  From  1887  to  1840  he  fore  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  astronomy, 

resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  modelled  a  number  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar.    He  soon 

of  busts  of  public  men  and  made  cameo  like-  distinguished  himself  in  various  departments  of 

nesses.    Subsequentiy  he  removed  to  Boston,  his  profession,  was  prosperous  in  practice,  and 

where  he  now  lives.    He  has  executed  several  in  1815  revisited  Europe.    In  1819  he  became 

busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  also  those  of  John  judge,  or,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  recorder 

Quincy  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  Profes-  of  the  city  court  of  Charleston.  As  early  as  1816 

sor  Agasftiz,  Balph  Waldo  Kmerson,  and  other  he  had  denounced  the  principle  of  a  protective 

men  prominent  in  public  life  or  literature.  tariff  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  though  not  ille- 

KING,  John  P»  an  American  lawyer  and  gal,  and  in  1880-^82  was  an  active  member  of 

financier,  born  in  Barrow  co.,  Ky.,  abo.ut  1800.  Reunion  party,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 

His  father,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  re-  state  veto,  or  nullifioation.  As  a  citizen  of  large 

moved  to  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.    After  receiving  fortune  he  was  prominent  in  the  plans  for  ex- 

an  ordinary  school  education  he  studied  Law  tending  the  communications  of  South  Carolina 

with  M%{or  fVeeman  Walker  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  with  the  West,  and  was  a  delegate  to  numerous 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  b^ore  he  was  19  years  conventions  held  for  the  purpose.    He  sueceed- 

of  age.    Miyor  Walker  was  shortiy  afterward  ed  Gen.  Hayne  as  president  of  the  Louisville, 

elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  Mr.  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  railroad,  a  great 

King  succeeded  to  his  large  practice,  which  he  sdieme  which  ultimately  fiiiled.    In  1840  he 

prosecuted  with  success  for  8  years.    He  then  again  Tisited  Europe ;  in  1842  he  again  became 

travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  remaining  there  judge  of  the  city  court)  which  office  he  resigned 
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in  1844;  and  at  different  periods  he  served  as  tive  part  in  pnblio  institations  and  in  poMca] 
delegate  in  the  state  convention,  and  as  prcsi-  affairs,  having  been  elected  in  1851  to  the  legis- 
dent  of  the  trustees  of  the  medical  college,  and  latare.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
of  other  societies  for  Uie  promotion  of  art,  liter-  pointed  rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  being  the  first 
atnre,  science,  and  public  enterprises.  He  ori-  instance  of  a  native  of  Australia  rising  to  so 
ginated  Ihe  Charleston  literary  dub,  and  has  hi^  a  rank  in  the  British  Davj. 
written  numerous  essays  and  addresses  for  va-  KING,  Rufus,  an  American  statesman,  honi 
rious  societies  and  literary  institutions.  The  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica, 
degree  of  LL.D.  lias  been  conferred  upon  him  L.  I.,  April  29, 1827.  His  father,  Richard  King, 
by  the  college  of  Charleston  and  the  univer-  a  successful  merchant,  gave  him  the  best  edoca* 
sity  of  East  Tennessee.  He  has  an  extensive  tion  then  attainable.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
reputation  for  various  learning  and  cultivated  lege  by  Samuel  Moody  of  Newboryport,  and  was 
tastes,  as  well  as  for  refined  and  liberal  hos-  admitted  to  Harvard  college  in  1778.  Dnring 
pitality.  His  library  of  20,000  volumes  is  re-  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  soon  afier 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  commenced  the  college  buildings  were  appro* 
the  country.  priated  for  military  purposes,  and  the  stadents 

KING,  rsTER,  lord,  an  English  chaocellor,  were  dispersed  for  a  time.     In  1776,  after  the 
bom  in  Exeter  in  1669,  died  in  Ockham,  Sur-  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  the 
rey,  July  22,  1784.    His  mother  was  a  sister  college  was  reopened  in  Cambridge,  and  there 
of  the  philosopher  Locke,  at  whose  suggestion  in  1777  Bufus  king  was  graduated.    He  then 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden.    He  went  to  Newburyport  to  study  law  under  the 
afterward  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Tem-  direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons.    Butwarag&in 
pie,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.    In  1609  he  broke  in  upon  his  studies,  and  when  the  expe 
conmienced  his  political  career,  and  was  elected  dition  against  Bhod^  Island,  then  occupied  br 
to   parliament  for   Beer- Alston,    Devonshire,  the  British,  was  organized  in  1778  under  Gen. 
which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sullivan,  Mr.  King  took  part  in  it  as  a  volunteer, 
Queen  Anne.    In  1709  he  was  appointed  one  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Glover,  who 
of  the  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  commanded  a  brigade  of  Maine  men.    Owing  to 
of  Saobeverell ;  and  in  1712  acted  as  counsel,  the  diversion  of  the  French  fleet  of  Count  dlsr 
without  fee,  in  defence  of  Whiston.    Soon  after  taing,  upon  the  cooperation  of  which  the  suc- 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  chief  cess  of  6en.  Snllivan^s  expedition  depended,  tbe 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  a  privy  conn-  campaign  was  brief  and  fruitless.    After  receir- 
clllor;  and  in  June,  1725,  on  the  removal  of  ing  the  thanks  of  his  commander  in  an  order  of 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  raised  to  the  the  day,  Mr.  King  returned  to  his  law  stadia 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  which  he  pursued  without  further  interraption, 
Baron  King  of  Ockham.    He  held  office  till  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  entered  on 
Nov.  26, 1783,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Newburyport   He 
to  resign.    He  did  not  figure  well  on  tbe  wool-  was  successftil  from  the  outset,  for  he  was  dill- 
sack,  and  more  of  his  decrees  are  said  to  have  gent,  methodical,  learned,  and  eloquent.  He  was 
been  set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor,  moreover  sensitively  idive  to  the  great  coniict 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in  support  in  which  his  country  was  engaged,  and  bold  aod 
of  the  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the  most  earnest  in  promoting  all  measures  to  strengthen 
important  of  which  perhaps  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  her  arms  and  her  cause.    In  1782  he  was  chosen 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  by  his  townsmen  one  of  their  representatives 
of  the  Primitive  Church"  (London,  1691).  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts.    1°  ^ 

KING,  Philip  Pabxbr,  a  British  admiral,  body,  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  reelected, 

bom  on  Norfolk  island,  Dec.  18, 1793,  died  at  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  especially  on  one 

Grantham,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  Feb.  1865.  of  the  difficult  questions  which  arose  during  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  who,  from  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  conff^ 

the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  settlement  of  of  the  confederation  and  the  legislature  of  the 

Norfolk  island,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  states — ^that  of  granting  a  6  per  cent,  impo^*  ^ 

South  Wales  in  1800.    His  son  entered  the  the  congress — ^he  maintained  with  great  abih^y 

British  navy  in  1807.    In  1817  he  was  intrusted  and  eventual  success,  against  the  powerfol  op* 

with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Australia,  position  of  Gov.  Sullivan  and  others,  the  lod^ 

returning  to  Europe  in  1828,  when  he  published  pensableness  of  granting  this  aid  for  the  cominon 

the  results  o(  his  survey  of  the  inter-tropical  and  safety  and  the  efficiency  of  the  confederation, 

western  coasts ;  the  atlas  to  this  work  was  is-  In  1784  he  was  chosen  by  the  leg^ato^  ^ 

sued  by  the  hydrographical  office  at  the  admi-  Massachusetts  a  delegate  to  the  contineDtal  oodk 

ralty.    In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  gress,  then  sittmg  at  Trenton.  He  took  hjs  s^ 

S.  coast  of  America,  from  the  entrance  of  the  in  December,  and  in  March,  1786,  moved  a  reso- 

Rio  Plata  round  to  Chiloe,  and  of  Terra  del  lution :  "  That  there  be  neither  slaverv  nor^* 

Fuego,  and  published  ih  1882  "Sailing  Direc-  voluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  states  descnwa 

tions  to  the  Coasts  of  Eastern  and  Western  Pat-  in  the  resolution  of  congress  of  ^P^,    ^ 

agonia,  including  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen  and  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  f'^^^j 

the  Sea  Coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego."    Afterward  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  gow  i  "^r 

he  returned  to  Australia,  where  he  took  an  ac-  that  this  regulation  shall  be  made  an  article  o 
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compaot  ana  remain  a  fundamental  principle  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  immediately  chosen 

of  the  constitution  between  the  original  states  by  his  old  constituents  of  Kewburypori^  one  of 

and  each  of  the  states  named  in  said  resolves.^'  their  delegates  to  the  state  convention  which 

This  resolution  was,  by  the  vote  of  7  states  was  to  pass  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

SNew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Fierce  opposition  was  made  in  that  convention 
)onnecticut,  .New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  instrument,  Mr.  King  leading  the  array 
Maryland),  against  4  (Virginia,  both  Garolinas,  in  defence.  He  was  successful,  and  theratifica- 
and  Georgia),  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  tion  was  carried  by  187  to  168.  Mr.  King  took 
whole,  where  for  the  time  it  slept.  The  ordi-  up  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York  in 
nance  offered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  pre-  1788,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
vious  year  (April,  1784)  proposed  the  prospeo-  a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  assembly  of 
tive  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  state.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
the  United  States  after  the  year  1800;  Mr.  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  senator 
King's  proposition  was  for  its  immediate,  abso-  from  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
lute,  and  irrevocable  prohibition.  When,  two  constitution,  having  for  his  colleague  Gen. 
years  afterward,  the  famous  ordinance  of  free-  Schuyler.  In  this  body  Mr.  King  took  rank 
dom  and  government  for  the  N.  W.  territory  among  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  The 
was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachussetts  political  difficulties  of  the  period  were  very 
(July  11, 1787),  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  member  great;  the  points,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  be 
of  that  congress  (then  sitting  in  New  York),  arranged,  complex ;  and  the  finances  of  the 
and  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Dane,  had  gone  to  Phi*  country  in  deplorable  confusion.  But  the  public 
ladelphia  to  take  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  men  of  the  day  were  equal  to  its  exigencies,  and 
elected  by  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the  the  treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay  on  behalf  of 
convention  for  framing  a  constitution  for  the  the  United  States  witli  Great  Britain  was  rati- 
United  States.  But  his  colleague  embodied  in  fied  by  the  senate  and  vindicated  against  the 
the  draft  of  his  ordinance  the  provision,  almost  fiercest  opposition.  In  this  conflict  Mr.  King 
word  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  before  was  conspicuous  both  in  the  senate  and  as  the 
congress  in  March,  1785.  While  occupied  with  joint  author  with  Alexander  Hamilton  of  a  se- 
his  duties  as  member  of  congress,  Mr.  King  was  ries  of  essays,  through  the  newspapers,  nnder 
designated  by  his  state  as  one  of  the  commis-  the  signature  of  Camillus.  In  1795  he  was 
sioners  to  determine  the  boundary  between  reelected  to  the  senate,  and  while  serving  his 
New  York  and  Massachussets,  and  was  empow-  second  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  min- 
ered  with  his  colleague  to  convey  to  the  United  ister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having 
States  the  large  tract  of  lands  beyond  the  Alle-  previously  declined  the  office  of  secretary  of 
ghonies  belonging  to  Massachussetts.  On  Aug.  state,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  £d- 
14,  1786,  Rufus  King  and  James  Monroe  were  mund  Randolph.  He  embarked  with  his  family 
appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  con-  at  New  York  in  July,  1796,  and  for  8  years  ful- 
gress  to  wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl-  filled  most  ably  and  acceptably  the  duties  of  the 
vania  and  explain  to  them  the  embarrassments  office.  No  foreign  minister  probably  was  more 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge  sagacious  in  ascertaining  or  divining  the  views 
the  prompt  repeal  by  Uiat  state  of  the  embar-  and  policy  of  nations,  or  more  careful  in  keep- 
rassing  condition  upon  which  it  had  voted  its  ing  his  own  government  well  informed  on  all 
contingent  of  the  5  per  cent,  impost  levied  by  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  His  diplomatic 
the  congress  on  all  the  states.  The  speech  of  correspondence  may  be  referred  to  confidently 
Mr.  King  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes  as  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics.  The 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec-  federal  party  having  lost  its  ascendency  in  the 
tive  and  brilliant.  On  May  25, 1787,  Mr.  King  public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortly  after  Mr. 
took  his  seat  in  the  federal  convention,  which,  Jefferson^s  accession,  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
though  called  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  that  was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
month,  did  not  form  a  quorum  till  the  25th.  as  he  had  in  hand  important  negotiations.  The 
Ho  had  renounced  his  practice  at  the  bar,  recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  public  service,  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
While  a  member  of  congress  he  had  married  little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
in  1786,  in  New  York,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  that  of  secur- 
Alsop.  The  journals  of  the  convention  and  ing  our  seamen  against  impressment,  he  re- 
the  fragments  of  its  debates  which  have  come  newed  his  request  to  be  relieved ;  and  accord- 
down  to  us  attest  the  active  participation  of  ingly  a  successor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
Mr.  King  in  the  important  Dusiness  before  returned  to  his  county  m  1804,  and  withdrew 
them ;  and  the  selection  of  him,  one  of  the  to  a  form  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  passed  his 
youngest  members  of  that  body,  as  one  of  the  time  in  study,  in  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal  hos- 
committeeoffive  to  which  it  was  finally  referred  pitality,  keeping  up  nis  interest  in  all  public 
to  '•''  revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles"  concerns,  in  correspondence  with  friends  in 
agreed  on  for  the  new  constitution,  affords  the  both  hemispheres,  and  in  improving  and  adorn- 
best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  ing  his  grounds.  This  philosophicfd  retirement 
held  by  his  colleagues.  Havingsigned  the  con-  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  he 
stitution  as  agre^  upon,  Mr.  King  went  back  was  called  in  1818  to  take  his  seat  for  the  third 
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time  88  a  F.  S.  senator.    Yielding  no  blind  snp-  resolation,  Feb.  16, 1825 :  **  That  as  80on  88  the 
port  to  the  administration,  and  offering  to  it  no  portion  of  tlie  existing  ftinded  debt  of  the  United 
partisan  opposition,  he  yet  was  ever  ready  to  States  for  the  payment  of  whioh  the  public  land 
strengthen  its  hands  against  the  common  enemy,  of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  shall  hare  been 
When  the  capitol  at  Washington  was  bnrned  by  paid  off,  then  and  thenoeforth  the  whole  of  the 
the  British  forces,  he  resisted  the  proposal  to  public  land  of  the  United  Statesy.  with  the  net 
remove  the  seat  of  goyernment  to  the  iDterior,  proceeds  of  all  f ntnre  sales  thereof^  shall  consti- 
andrallied  the  nation  to  defend  the  country  and  tute  and  form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appro- 
avenge  the  outrage.    His  speech  on  this  occa-  priated,  and  the  faith  of  the  XJoited  States  is 
sion  in  the  senate  was  one  of  those  that  marked  pledged  that  the  said  fund  BhaU  be  inviolablj 
li^  as  a  great  orator.    At  the  dose  of  tbe  war  applied,  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  such  sIsTes 
he  applied  himself  with  like  diligence  to  matur-  within  any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  tbe 
ing  the  policy  which  should  efl»ce  as  speedily  removal  of  such  daves  and  the  removal  c^snch 
as  po^ble  the  evils  of  war  and  build  up  perma-  free  persons  of  color  in  any  of  the  said  stttee, 
nent  prosperity.  To  a  bill,  however,  for  a  U.  S.  as  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively  ma/ 
bank  witn  a  capital  of  (60,000,000,  he  made  be  aJlowed  to  be  emancipated  or  removed  to 
earnest  opposition  in  the  senate.     The  claim  any  territory  or  country  withoot  the  limits  of 
of  Great  Jaritain  to  exclude  ns  from  the  com*  the  United  States  of  America.*'     The  resolntkn 
merce  of  the  West  India  islands  he  in  like  man-  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Mis- 
ner  resisted ;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of  souri,  ordered  to  be  printed.     John  Q.  Adan», 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile  now  become  president,  urged  Mr.  King  to  ao- 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we  are  cept  tbe  embassy  to  England,  with  which  coon- 
indebted  for  the  law  of  1618.    He  likewise  early  try  unadljusted  questions  of  moment  were  pend- 
disceraed  the  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit  of  ing,  and  which  the  president  believed  Mr.  King, 
the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting  cash  from  his  familiarity  with  those  questions  and 
payments  and  a  fixed  but  reduced  price  for  his  former  experience  as  minister  in  England, 
these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of  inter-  was  specially  qualified  to  manaffe.     He  relno- 
est  and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  tantly  accepted  the  mission ;  but  his  health  gave 
then  due  therefor,  he  aveited  a  great  political  way,  and  after  a  hw  months  spent  in  England, 
peril,  and  gave  order  and  security  to  the  re-  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  he  resigned 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.    In  1819  he  and  came  home  to  die. 
was  reelected,  as  in  the  previous  instance  by  a  KING,  Susan  (Petiobit),  an  American  ao- 
legislature  of  adverse  politics  to  his  own,  to  the  thoress^  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  O.    The  dangh- 
U.  S.  senate.    Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  ter  of  James  L.  Petigrn,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
and  while  at  his  post  in  the  senate  in  the  winter  South  Carolina,  she  was  highly  educated,  and 
of  1816,  he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  con-  was  married  to  Henry  0.  King,  son  of  Jndge 
sent,  named  as  the  candidate  of  the  fedend  party  Mitchell  King.    She  is  the  author  of  sevew 
for  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.    His  stories  of  fashionable  life,  as  the  ^^  Bust  Mo- 
wish  and  purpose  were  at  once  to  decline  this  ments  of  an  Idle  Woman,"  a  collection  of  social 
nomination,  for  the  sphere  of  duty  of  a  senator  sketches ;  "  Lily ;"  and  "  Sylvia's  "WorW,"  » 
was  that  in  which  he  felt  himself  more  fitted  to  series'  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  fiirtatioo^ 
be  useful.    But  his  political  fHends  asked  it  of  slander,  coquetry,  jilting,  and  similar  fashionable 
him  as  a  debt  to  his  party,  and  he  yielded  his  vices.    Their  animation,  clear  and  easy  style, 
own  preference.    He  was  not  elected,  and  thus  and   piquant  satire  have  attraoted  for  tbem 
was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  senatorial  ca-  much  attention ;  and  these  merits,  together  witn 
reer.    Shortly  afterward  tbe  Missouri  question,  local  allasions,  have  given  them  remarkable 
as  it  has  been  called,  began  to  agitate  the  na-  popularity  in  South  Carolina.    Mrs.  King  is  dic- 
tion.   Mr.  King  was  pledged  against  the  exten-  tinguished  in  society  by  her  conversational  tal- 
sion  of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore  Missouri  ent,  and  especially  by  a  fluent  epigranamauc 
presented  herself  for  admission  as  a  state  with  felicity  of  repartee  and  retort    She  has  been  a 
a  constitution  authorizing  the  holding  of  slaves,  contributor  to  severed  periodicals, 
he  was  inexorably  opposed  to  it.    The  state  of  KING,  Thomas  Stabs,  an  American  cler^* 
Kew  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  its  man,  born  in  New  Yorl^  Dec.  16,  1824.   i^o 
legislature,  instructed  him  to  resist  the  admission  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Farnof^^"^ 
of  Missouri  88  a  slave  state;  and  the  argument  King,  who  in  1884  was  settled  as  tbe  minister 
made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate,  though  but  "of  the  first  Universalist  church  in  Charlestovo, 
partially  reported,  has  been  the  repertory  for  Mass.    He  was  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  ool- 
almost  all  subsequent  argaments  against  the  lege  when  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  i^ 
extension  of  slavery.    He  was  in  like  manner  the  family  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  nis 
opposed  to  the  compromise  introduced  by  Mr.  services  for  a  support.    From  th^j  age  of  1*  w) 
Clay,  which  partially  yielded  the  principle,  and  20  he  was  employed  eitlier  as  a  clerk  or  e^oot' 
voted  to  tlie  hst  against  it.    His  4th  term  in  master,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  toiheolo^<^ 
tbe  senate  expired  in  March,  1825,  when  he  studies,  and  in  Sept  1846,  preached  for  tbenrsi 
took  leave  of  that  body,  and  as  he  hoped  of  time  in  the  town  of  Woburn.    In  thesocceefl- 
public  life,  in  whioh  for  40  years  he  had  been  ing  year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  forjfj 
engaged.  One  of  his  ktest  acts  was  to  present  a  parish  in  Charlestown,  whence  he  was  esli^  i° 
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1848  to  tbe  Unitarian  ohnrch  in  HoUis  st.,  Bos-  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to 
ton,  with  which  he  remained  connected  nntil  the  legislature  from  his  native  county,  aud  was 
the  earljpart  of  1860.  In  April  of  the  latter  reelected  in  1807;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
year  he  sailed  for  8ao  Erancisoo^  to  take  charge  legislature  he  was  appointed  state  solicitor  for 
*  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Uiat  city.  Apart  the  Wilmington  circuit,  which  office  he  held  for 
from  his  labors  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  King  has  two  years,  when  he  resigned.  In  1809  he  was 
acquired  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  again  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1810  he  was 
having  been  regularly  employed  in  that  capad*  elected  to  congress,  and  was  twice  reelected, 
ty  from  1845  to  1860,  and  having  in  that  time  In  congress  he  united  himself  with  Clay,  Gal- 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  all  parts  houn,  and  others,  wlio  advocated  the  war  poli- 
of  the  northern  states.  He  is  the  author  of  cy  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  voted 
**The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscapesi  for  tbe  declutition  of  war  in  June,  1812.  In 
and  Poetry"  (4to.,  illustrated,  1859X  and  of  a  the  spring  of  1816  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
nnmber  of  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  gress,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
sermons.  In  1850  he  received  the  honorary  de-  ^gation  to  Naples  under  William  Pinckney. 
gree  of  M.A.  from  Harvard  university.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterward  transferred  to  8t. 

KING,  WiLUAif,  an  Irish  bishop,  bom  in  Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  court 

Antrim  ia  1650,  died  in  Dublin,  May  8, 1729.  also  by  Mr.  King  as  secretary.    In  the  autumn 

He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  ordain-  of  1818  Mr.  King  returned  home,  having  visited 

ed  in  1674.    In  1681  he  became  dean  of  St.  most  of  tbe  European  countries,  and  removed  to 

Patrick's,  but  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  in  opposition  nntil  his  death.    In  tiie  spring  of  1819  he  was 

to  the  policy  of  the  government,  he  was,  after  elected  to  the  convention  which  was  called  to 

the  revolution  and  the  landing  of  James  II.  in  form  a  constitution  and  a  state  government  for 

Ireland  in  1689,  imprisoned  in  Dublin  castle.  Alabama,  and  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  the  U. 

Onthedepartureof  James  he  was  liberated  and  8.  senators  from  tbe  new  state,  drawing  the 

restored  to  his  deanery.    In  1691  he  was  pro*  short  term  of  4  years.    He  was  successively 

moted  to  the  see  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  became  reelected  in  1828, 1828,  1884,  and  1840.    Dur- 

archbishop  of  Dublin,    He  was  the  author  of  ing  all  this  time  he  acted  uniformly  with  the 

many  theological  and  controversial  works,  the  democratic  party.    He  supported  Gen.  Jackson 

most  important  of  which  is  his  treatise  De  On-  for  president  in  1824,  1828,  and  1882.  Mr.  King 

gine  Mali  (1702),  which  provoked  attacks  from  was  frequently  called  to  the  chair  of  the  senate 

several  formidable  antagonists,  among  whom  as  president  pro  tern.    In  April,  1844,  he  was 

were  Leibnitz  and  Bayle.  appointed  by  President  Tyler  minister  to  France. 

KING,  WiLUAM,  the  first  governor  of  tbe  The  proposition  for  tbe  annexation  of  Texas  was 
state  of  Maine,  bom  in  Bcarborough,  Me.,  in  then  pending.    England  was  known  to  be  de- 
1768,  died  in  Bath,  June  17,  1852.    He  was  cidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  there  was  a 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  last  50  general  belief  that  her  government  was  urging 
years  of  which  were  passed  in  Bath,  an  active  France  to  join  in  a  protest  against  it.    Mr.  Kins 
and  snccessfril  merchant,  but  is  better  known  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  annexation,  and 
by  his  public  services  in  his  native  state.    At  an  npon  reaching  Paris  he  directed  his  efforts  to 
early  fx^riod  of  his  career  he  became  a  member  prevent  this  joint  protest,  in  which  he  was  suo- 
of  die  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  that  cessfal.  Mr.  King  returned  to  the  United  States 
capacity  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  in  in  Nov.  1846.     In  1848  Senator  Arthur  P. 
bcJialf  of  religions  freedom,  and  of  securing  to  Bagby  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  Mr. 
original  settlers  npon  wild  lands  the  benefit  of  King  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Alabama 
tbeir  improvements.    He  was   an  early  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.    In  1849,  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  having  ex- 
Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  consummation  of  pired,  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years, 
that  act  presided  over  the  convention  which  In  1850,  on  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
met  in  1819  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  more  to  the  presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen. 
new  state.    He  was  subsequently  elected  the  Taylor,  Mr.  King  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
first  governor  of  Maine,  and,  after  holding  of9ce  dent  of  the  senate.  In  1852  he  was  elected  vice- 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  J>ecame  one  of  the  U.  president  of  the  United  States,  at  tbe  time 
S.  commissioners  for  the  Adjustment  of  SpaniBh  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  president.    In  Jan. 
claims.  He  also  held  other  offices  of  importance  1858,  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his 
under  the  general  and  state  governments,  in  health.    By  a  special  act  of  congress,  the  oath 
eluding  that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath.  of  office,  as  vice-president,  was  administered  to 

KING,  William  Rufvs,  an  American  states-  him  in  Cuba  by  the  American  consnl-general  at 

man,  18th  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Havana.     In  April,  1853,  he  returned  to  his 

bom  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  0.,  April  6, 1786,  died  home  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  died, 

in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  April  17, 1858.    He  entered  KING  AND  QUEEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Va., 

the  university  of  Noith  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiU  bounded  S.  W.  by  Mattapony  and  York  rivers, 

at  tbe  age  of  12,  and  was  graduated  in  1808.  and  £.  by  the  Piankatank ;  area,  835  sq.  m. ; 

He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  pop.  in  1850,  10,819,  of  whom  5,764  were 

William  Dufi^  in  Fayetteville,  and  was  admitted  aUves.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  The 
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soil  is  not  yery  fertile,  bat  may  be  improved  bj       KING  WILLIAM,  an  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded 

the  application  of  marl,  of  which  the  conntj  N.  £.  bj  Mattapony  river  and  8.  W.  by  the 

eontams  large  quantities.    The  prodnctionB  in  Pamnnkey ;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8^- 

1660  were  876,986  bushels  of  Indian  com,  779,  of  whom  6,781  were  slaves.     It  has  a  roll- 

68,766  of  wheat,  48,888  lbs.  of  butter,  7,600  or  ing  surface  and  a  good  soil.     The  prodactions 

tobacco,  and  11,084  of  wool.    There  were  2  in  1860  were  268,686  bushels  of  Indian  coro, 

saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  281  pupils  attend-  108,819  of  wheat,  82,680  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

ing  public  schools.    Value  of  i^  estate  in  10,271  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  9 

1866,  $1,787,971,  showing  an  increase  of  80  churches,  and  288  pupils  attending  academies 

per  cent,  since  1860.    Capital,  King  and  Queen  and  other  schools.    Value   of   real  estate  in 

Oonrt  House.  1866,  $1,698,602,  showing  an  increase  of  U 

KING  AT  ARMS.    Bee  Hebaldbt.  per  cent,  since  1860.    Capital,  King  William 

KING  BIRD,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the  Court  House, 
genus  tyrannus  (Cuv.),  and  species  T.  Caroli-       KINGFISHER,  an  extensive  family  of  birds, 
ntuM  (Baird)  or  T,  intrepidus  (Vieill.) ;  other  with  a  lengthened,  generally  straight  bill,  broad 
names  given  to  it  are  tyrant  flycatcher  and  at  the  base  with  acute  tip,  ronnded  wings,  short 
field  martin.    This  bird  is  8i  inches  long,  with  tail,  strong  and  short  tarsi.  The  family  includes, 
an  extent  of  wings  of  14^ ;  the  bill  is  stout,  short*  according  to  Gray,  the  sub-families  buccanina  or 
er  than  the  head;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  puff  birds,  of  tropical  America;  the  galMina 
the  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  near  or  jaoamars,  also  South  American,  already  treat- 
ihe  end ;  tail  shorter  than  the  wines,  slightiy  ed ;  the  haloyonina  or  kinghnntera,  beloDging 
rounded ;  on  the  crown  a  concealed  patch  of  to  the  old  world ;  and  the  aleedinituB  or  kiog- 
vermilion  feathers  edged  with  white  and  or*  fishers,  distributed  the  world  over.    The  sab- 
ange,  capable  of  erection  as  a  crest.    The  color  family  of  kingfishers  contaiDS  the  genera  akeda 
above  is  dark  bluish  ash;  below  white,  tinged  (Linn.), a2<^<m« (Swains.), and «0ry2^(Boie), with 
with  bluish  ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  bill,  with  tbe  col- 
across  the  breast ;  the  wings  dark  brown,  the  men  sloping  to  the  acute  tip.     In  alcedo  the 
greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white ;  wings  are  short,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as  long 
tail  broadly  margined  and  tipped  with  white,  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  eqnal  and  longest; 
It  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America  tail  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  tarsi  veiy  short 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  Washington  and  robust ;  toes  unequal,  the  middle  one  long- 
territory.    According  to  Audubon,  the  king  est,  and  the  inner  one  short ;  the  claws  short 
bird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  south  about  and  curved.     The  species  of  this  genus  are 
the  middle  of  March ;  it  proceeds  gradudly  to  found  in  most  parts  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  north,  going  back  about  the  last  of  August  they  frequent  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes, 
It  prefers  orchards,  fields  of  clover,  and  the  vi-  perching  solitary  on  an  overhanging  branch,  or 
cinity  of  houses,  being  seldom  found  in  woods;  skimming  near  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  their 
the  flight  is  rapid,  performed  by  alternate  flap-  fish  prey ;  they  sometimes  plunge  from  a  branch, 
pin^  and  sailings,  much  in  the  manner  of  our  and  at  others  flutter  over  a  spot,  suddenly  ponn- 
robm.    The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  is  re-  cing  on  a  flsh  as  it  rises  to  the  surface ;  thej 
markable.  as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  catch  the  flsh  with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it 
crow,  vultures,  hawks,  eagles,  and  even  cats  whole  head  foremost,  unless  it  be  too  laiige,  m 
and  other  animals  approaching  the  nest,  plnng*  which  case  they  beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow 
ing  upon  their  backs  and  striking  with  the  bill;  the  separate  fragments.    The  nest  is  made  at 
it  is  tne  farmer's  friend  in  protecting  eggs  from  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  which  they  excavate 
the  crow  and  chickens  from  the  hawk,  and  in  in  the  sandy  or  dayey  banks  of  rivers  by  their 
devouring  noxious  insects ;  and  yet  from  its  eat-  bill  and  feet,  and  the  eggs  are  6  or  7,  which  «« 
ing  a  few  bees,  raspberries,  and  flgs,  it  is  very  placed  on  ejected  pellets  of  flsh  bones.    The 
generally  persecuted.  The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  common  kingfisher  of  £urope  (A.  itpida^  linn.) 
and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  reddish  white  with  ir-  is  about  7  inches  long,  with  a  long  sharp  hiJJ, 
regular  spots  of  brown.    The  notes  are  trerau-  stout  body,  and  short  wings ;  it  possesses  maoy 
lous  and  sharp,  and  uttered  continuously  during  of  the  brilliant  colors  of  tropical  birds,  tbe  nppof 
flight.    Many  are  shot  in  the  southern  states,  back  being  dark  green,  tbe  lower  back  andraoip 
where  their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  bright  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  wmg 

KING  GEORGE,  an  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  coverts,  and  stripe  on  each  side  of  neck,  green 

N.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  S.  by  the  with  numerous  light  blue  spots;  throat  and  necc 

Rappahannock ;  area,  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  stripe  yellowish  white,  and  lower  parts  pal® 

6,971,  of  whom  8,403  were  slaves.    The  sur-  chestnut.    The  eggs  are  pinkish  white,  and  «« 

face  and  soil  are  both  diversified.    The  produc-  placed  in  holes  in  river  banks.     This  bird  is 

tions  in  1860  were  241,900  bushels  of  Indian  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  from  whose  penoa 

corn,  76,707  of  wheat,  40,090  lbs.  of  butter,  and  and  habits  of  incubation  arose  the  term  "  halcr^" 

12,806  of  wool.    There  were  11  grist  mills,  6  days."  (See  Halcyon  Days.)  Some  of  the  older 

saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  writers  even  attributed  to  the  kingfisher  toe 

public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  power  of  arresting  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

11,499,586,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  believed  th» 

since  1860.  Capital,  King  George  Court  House,  the  breast  of  a  kingfisher  suspended  by  the  dui 
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will  always  be  tarned  to  the  north,  that  when  is  fonnd  in  Anstralia  and  New  Guinea ;  the 
aconrately  balanced  the  bill  wUl  point  in  the  di-  species  are  not  shy,  and  one,  the  2>.  gigtu  (Bodd) 
rectioD  of  the  wind  even  within  doors,  and  that  is  18  inches  long ;  they  go  into  the  woods,  and 
its  head  and  feathers  protect  agunst  witches  and  feed  indiscriminately  on  any  animals  of  suitable 
storms  at  sea,  and  are  a  snre  means  of  securing  size,  whether  quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  in- 
the  affections  of  a  loved  object  The  flight  is  di«  sect,  or  crustacean;  the  colors  are  handsome, 
rect  and  rapid,  and  its  note  sharp  and  piercing  and  tlie  flight  quick  and  noiseless ;  their  power- 
and  emitted  on  the  wing.  The  genus  aleyons  ful  bills  render  them  formidable,  and  they  can 
(Swains.)  has  no  inner  toe ;  its  few  species  are  successfully  resist  even  the  smaller  birds  of 
found  in  Australia  and  the  Indian  archipelago ;  prey ;  some  of  the  species  have  a  peculiar 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. —  screaming  laugh  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  which 
The  common  kingfisher  of  this  country  belongs  has  caused  the  name  of  "laughing  jackass"  to 
to  the  genus  <:ery60  ^Boie);  this  comprises  sev-  be  given  to  them  in  Austraua.  The  showy 
eral  species,  many  or  which  are  found  in  Africa  genus  tanynptera  (Vigors)  has  a  long  wedge- 
and  India ;  the  tail  is  long  and  rounded,  the  tarsi  shaped  tail ;  it  is  found  in  New  Guinea  and  die 
uncommonly  short  and  stout,  and  the  inner  toe  Philippine  islands.  The  genus  h(ilcyon  (Swains.), 
much  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  belted  king-  with  about  50  species,  inhabits  Africa,  Anstra- 
fisher  ((7.  aleyariy  Bole)  is  found  throughout  lia,  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  the  South  sea 
North  America;  the  length  is  about  18  inches,  islands ;  some  of  these  Dir£  are  very  handsome, 
and  the  extent  of  wings  22 ;  the  head  has  a  long  green  and  blue  predominating ;  like  the  rest  of 
crest ;  the  color  is  blue  above,  without  metallic  this  sub-family,  they  build  their  nest  in  the  hollow 
lustre ;  a  concealed  band  across  the  back  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  genus  eeyx  (Lac^p.),  small, 
head,  a  spot  before  the  eye,  and  the  lower  parts  8-toed,  short-tniled,  and  purplish  red,  is  .found 
white ;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and  the  sides  in  India  and  its  archipelago, 
under  the  wings  blue  like  the  back ;  primaries  KINGLAXE,  Alezandes  Wiluam,  an  Eng- 
white  on  the  basal  half;  tail  transversely  band-  lish  barrister  and  author,  bom  in  Taunton  in 
ed  and  spotted  witli  white.  In  the  young  birds  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
there  is  a  light  chestnut  band  on  the  breast  be-  college,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  was  en- 
low  the  blue  one,  which  last  is  more  or  less  tered  as  a  student  at  law  in  Linooln^s  Inn.  He 
.tinged  with  chestnut.  Specimens  from  the  Pa-  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  in  a  few 
cific  coast  are  considerably  the  largest.  It  is  a  years  acquired  an  extensive  chancery  practice 
constant  resident  in  the  southern  states ;  its  in  London.  Not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often  suddenly  stops  like  a  bar  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  of 
sparrow  hawk  and  hovers  over  the  water,  dash-  which  he  wrote  home  many  graphic  descrip- 
ing  headlong  after  its  prey,  which  it  carries  to  tions.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  in- 
tfae  nearest  stump  or  tree  and  swallows  instantly,  duced  to  revise  his  letters  for  publication ;  but 
It  follows  the  course  of  rivers  even  to  the  cas-  having  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  publisher,  he 
cades  of  their  sources,  and  its  presence  near  a  threw  the  manuscript  aside,  and  for  some  years 
sequestered  stream  is  good  evidence  to  the  angler  thought  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Happening 
that  trout  are  there  abundant ;  it  is  fond  of  re-  one  day  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  Ollivier,  a 
sorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the  stillness  of  the  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  recent  appearance 
water  enables  it  easily  to  detect  its  prey.  Its  of  a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  his 
notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid,  and  rattling.  The  manuscript  if  he  would  print  it.  The  offer  was 
nests  are  made  in  holes  dug  to  the  horizontal  accepted,  and  the  work,  published  under  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet  in  a  bank,  the  entrance  title  of  **  Eothen,"  was  universally  pronounced 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  bird,  and  the  one  of  the  freshest  and  roost  entertaining  books 
end  rounded  like  an  oven ;  the  eggs  are  gen-  of  travel  of  the  day.  It  went  through  numerous 
erally  6,  and  pure  white,  and  incubation  lasts  editionsin  England,  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
about  16  days,  being  performed  by  both  parents;  States,  and  was  translated  into  the  principal 
the  eggs  are  considered  good  eating,  though  the  languages  of  Europe.  Mr.  Einglake  was  not 
flesh  of  the  bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According  allured  by  this  brilliant  success  from  his  profes- 
to  Audubon,  this  bird  occasionaUy  plunges  into  sional  duties,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  ar- 
the  sea  after  small  fry.  The  Texas  kingfisher  tide  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  political 
(C,  Amerieana,  Boie)  is  only  8  inches  long,  with  uses  of  the  Mediterranean,  entitled  the  *'  French 
an  extent  of  wings  of  a  foot ;  the  head  is  slight-  Lake,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Two  Years'  War 
ly  crested ;  the  general  color  above  is  glossy  or  in  the  Crimea,  based  chiefiy  on  the  Private 
metallic  green,  and  below  white;  a  pectoral  Papers  of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  Authentic 
and  abdominal  band  of  green  spots,  and  a  green  Materials,"  recently  announced,  he  is  not  known 
line  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  a  collar  on  the  to  have  made  any  further  contributions  to  lit- 
neck,  a  double  row  of  spots  on  the  quills  white ;  erature.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  the  house 
sometimes  there  is  also  a  chestnut  band.  It  is  of  commons  as  member  for  Bridgewat«r. — 
found  in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  southward.  John  Alsxakder,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and 
— ^The  sub-family  of  halcyonina  or  kinghunters  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1805. 
havethe  aspect  and  general  habits  of  kingfishers,  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  was 
from  which  they  differ  principally  in  the  broad-  called  to  the  bar  in  1880,  made  a  sergeant  at 
er  and  stouter  bill.    The  genus  dacelo  (Leach)  law  la  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
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reoorder  of  Exeter,  and  in  1856  appointed  re-  W.  by  Roscommon,  Gtlwaj-y  and  Tipperarj; 

eorder  of  Bristol.    He  is  a  member  of  parlia-  area,  772  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  112,080.    On 

ment  for  Rochester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in  the  8.  the  ooanty  is  someiphat  broken  by  ranii- 

politioB,  being  in  favor  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  fications  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  of  which 

the  abolition  of  church  rates,  and  other  popular  the  principal  summits  are  Arderin,  1,788  feet 

measures.    He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  high,  Carrol  hill,  1,684  feet,  and  Farbreagoe, 

reviews,  and  the  authorship  of  *^£6then"  has  1,411  feet,  with  two  others  unnamed,  respec- 

freqnently  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  tively  of  1,691  and  1,602  feet.     The  principil 

KINGS,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  N.  T.,  forming  the  W.  lakes  are  laughs  Fin,  Boara,  Aimaghmor&  and 
extremity  of  Long  island ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Pallas.  The  Shannon,  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Bros- 
in  1855,  216,855.  It  lies  between  the  East  na  are  the  largest  rivers.  The  soil  ia  of  average 
river  and  New  York  harbor  and  the  Atlantic  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  usoal 
ocean,  embracing  several  small  islands  adjacent  com  crops.  There  are  few  minerals  and  no  ira- 
te the  coast.  A  range  of  drift  hills,  from  50  to  portant  manufactures.  The  oonntj  returns  two 
800  feet  above  tide,  crosses  the  county  from  members  to  parliament.  Its  chief  towns  are 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.    The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  Birr  and  Tullamore. 

capable  of  varied  cultivation.    Garden  vegeta-        KINGS,  Books  of,  one  of  the  chief  divisions 

bles  are  extensively  raised  for  the  New  York  of  the  historical  series  of  the  canonical  Sorip- 

market,  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of  busi-  tures.    In  their  contents,  if  not  entirely  in  style 

ness  in  the  county  is  also  dependent  on  the  me-  and  arrangement,  they  are  a  continoataon  of  the 

tropolis.    The  productions  in  1855  were  54,179  books  of  Samuel,  as  the  latter  are  of  that  d 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,086  of  wheat,  11,679  Judges.    Commencing  with  the  conclusion  of 

of  oat9,  868,248  of  potatoes,  28,972  of  peas  and  the  history  of  David,  which  forms  the  chief 

beans,  81,001  'of  turnips,  6,188  tons  of  hay,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  they  relate  the 

17,425  lbs.  of  butter ;  value  of  market  garden  history  of  the  Hebrew  state  under  Solomon  and 

produce,  $278,652.    There  were  5  grist  mills,  Rehoboam,  of  the  divided  state  under  the  rirsi 

2  saw  mills,  15  furnaces,  4  tanneries,  10  news-  dynasties  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  the  latter 

paper  offices,  49  school  houses,  and  149  churches,  alone,  after  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  down 

The  county  was  organized  in  1688.    The  Long  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  f^bjio- 

island  railroad  runs  through  it,  having  its  W.  nians.    They  thus  cover  altogether  a  period  of 

terminus  at  Brooklyn,  the  capital.  about  480  years,  beginning  with   1015  B.  C. 

KING^S,  a  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick,  Some  chapters  dwell  with  special  interest  on 

drained  by  the  St.  John  river ;  area,  1,828  sq.  the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.    £x- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,842.    It  is  diversified  by  ceptinff  these,  the  work  seems  to  be  an  eztn^ 

a  succession  of  hills,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pis-  from  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  to  wbicli 

gah,  Piccadilla,  and  Moose  hill,  rise  to  a  con-  reference  is  frequently  made.    The  name  of  tbe 

siderable  height.    The  whole  county,  with  its  author  is  unknown.    Some  suppose  him  to^ 

large  tracts  of  intervals  and  meadow,  bays,  and  identical  with  the  author  of  Samuel,  which 

rivers,  presents  a  varied  and  somewhat  roman-  others  regard  as  improbable  on  critical  gronpds. 

tic  landscape,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiab, 

counties  of  the  province.    The  soil  is  fertile,  if  not  that  prophet  himself:    The  division  of 

Iron  ore  Of  fine  quality  is  abundant.  Goal  exists,  the  work  into  two  books  is  not  founded  on  so/ 

but  has  not  yet  been  mined.    Limestone  and  intrinsic  reasons. 

gypsum  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  many  min-        KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  post  village  in  Gas- 

eral  springs.    Capital,  Kingston,  ton  co.,  N.  0.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  m  aj 

KING'S,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated  eminence  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  York 

on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Minas  basin ;  pop.  in  district,  S.  0.,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  memo- 

1851,  16,895.    It  has  a  broken  and  picturesque  rable  conflict  in  the  revolutionary  war,  Oct.  7, 

coast  line,  but  the  borders  of  the  rivers  An-  1780.    Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Oaffiwo 

napolis,  Gaspereauz,  Oornwallis,  Cnnard,  Habi-  (Aug.  1780),  Lord  Gomwallis  despatched  Mw^" 

taut,  and  Pereau  are  flat,  with  large  tracts  of  Patrick  Ferguson,  an  enterprising  partisan  om- 

the  richest  alluvial  deposits.     The  principal  cer,  with  a  few  hundred  regulars  and  j^^^.jf 

settlements  are  on  those  streams  and  on  the  scour  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina,  ^>^ 

post  road  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis.     The  orders  to  join  him  at  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenbofg 

Comwallis  river  will  admit  steamers  of  light  co.,  N.  C.    Ferguson's  force  was  gradually  in* 

draft  for  upward  of  20  miles.    The  soil  is  fertile,  creased  by  enlistments  to  1,100  men,  and  the  oer 

and  the  county  contains  iron  ore,  copper,  silver,  recruits,  mostly  tory  desperadoes  of  the  wo^ 

and  slate.    Capital,  Kentville.  stamp,  committed  frightful  excesses  upon  t^ 

KING'S,  an  E.  co.  of  Prince  Edward  island ;  inhabitants  of  the  country.    In  the  latter  pai^ 

pop.  in  1848, 15,425.    Its  coasts  are  deeply  in-  of  September,  when  within  a  few  days*  march  w 


KING'S,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  province  what  is  now  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C,  he  Jeanif" 
of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  E.  by  to  his  surprise  that  a  large  body  of  ""'*'°?'S! 
Kildare,  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen's  co.,  and    men,"  as  the  frontiersmen  of  Georgia  and  uw 
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Carc^oas  were  called,  with  manj  of  the  neigh-  EIN6SBOR017GH,  Edwabd  (Kikg),  vis- 
boring  yeomanry  and  Tolanteers  from  YirgiDia,  count,  an  En^ish  archsaologist,  bom  Not.  16, 
and  even  from  Kentnoky  and  Tennessee,  had  1795,  died  in  Dnblin,  Feb.  27, 1837.  He  is  dis- 
hastily  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  Break-  tingnished  for  his  great  work  entitled  ^*Aii- 
ing  up  his  quarters,  he  pushed  forward  to  join  tiquities  of  Mexico,  comprising  Facsimiles  of 
Oomwallis,  sending  expresses  to  inform  the  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics, 
latter  of  his  danger,  all  of  whom,  however,  together  with  the  Monuments  of  New  Bpain 
were  intercepted.  The  patriot  forces  started  by  M.  Bupaix,  with  their  respective  Scales  of 
immediately  in  pursuit,  and  upon  arriving  at  Measurement,  and  accompanying  Descriptions ; 
Oowpens,  the  scene  of  Morgan's  victory  over  the  whole  illustrated  by  many  valuable  inedited 
Tarleton  a  few  months  later,  on  the  evening  of  MSS.^'  (9  vols,  fol.,  London,  188(>-'4d).  The  8th 
Oct.  6,  were  informed  that  Ferguson  was  at  the  and  9th  volumes  were  published  after  his  death, 
Cherokee  ford  on  Broad  river,  about  80  miles  which  took  place  from  a  fever  caught  in  a  debt- 
distant.  They  had  no  general  officer,  but  OoL  ors'  prison,  where  he  had  been  temporarily 
Campbell  of  Virginia  was  intrusted  with  the  confined  for  resistance  to  an  attempted  impo* 
temporary  command.  At  a  general  council  of  sition.  The  first  7  volumes  are  estimated  to 
officers  it  was  determined  that  900  of  the  best  have  cost  upward  of  $800,000.  The  work  is 
mounted  and  equipped  men,  about  half  the  chiefly  valuable  for  its  genersJly  futhful  repro- 
force,  should  continue  the  pursuit,  while  the  duction,  in  facsimile,  of  such  Mexican  hiero- 
remainder  should  follow  as  fast  as  they  could,  fflyphical  or  painted  records  and  rituals  as  were 
The  main  body,  marching  all  night,  came  up  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  and  private  col- 
with  Ferguson  at  8  P.  M.  on  the  7th,  posted  on  lections  of  Europe.  These,  however,  are  often 
King's  mountain,  a  narrow  stony  ridge  elevated  carelessly  arranged,  and  the  pages  so  conAised 
about  100  feet  from  the  neighboring  ravines,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  except  to  ad- 
and  upward  ofamile  in  length.  The  Americans  vanced  students  in  American  archseology. 
were  formed  into  8  bodies,  the  centre  command-  Most  of  the  original  speculations  of  Lord  Kings- 
ed  by  Cols.  Campbell  and  Shelby,  the  right  by  borough  are  exceedingly  loose  and  crude,  and 
Cols.  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  the  left  by  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cols.  Cleveland  and  Williams,  which  moved  si-  hypothesis  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  ^e  Amer- 
multaneouslyfromdifferentpointsupon  the  en-  lean  Indians,  or  at  least  of  the  semi-civilized 
emy.  Ferguson,  who  had  boasted  that  ^Mfallthe  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
rebels  out  of  hell  should  attack  him,  they  could  9th  volume,  containing  the  relation  of  Don 
not  drive  him  from  his  position,"  immediately  Alva  Ixtlixochitl,  is  imperfect,  closing  abruptly 
charged  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  pushed  without  finishing  the  relation.  Since  the  pub- 
thcm  down  the  hill  with  the  bayonet,  the  tories  lication  of  the  work  of  Lord  Eingsborougli  a 
using  rifles  and  fowling  pieces  armed  at  the  end  large  number  of  additionid  Mexican  MSS.  or 
with  large  knives.  A  flank  fire  from  Cleveland  paintings  have  come  to  light,  including  a  con- 
and  Williams  caused  him  to  turn  against  his  siderable  part  of  those  collected  by  Boturini, 
new  assailants;  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  been  and  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  It  has  also 
repulsed,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  cen-  been  found,  by  careful  collation,  that  the  fao- 
tre  under  Campbell  and  Shelby  and  the  rallied  similes  of  the  work  are  not  always  critically 
troops  of  Sevier.  In  this  manner  the  fight  con-  correct.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  by  far 
tinned  for  upward  of  an  hour,  until  the  enemy,  the  most  important  contribution  to  American 
harassecL  on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  rifiemen,  archaeology  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  the 
which  ^i7as  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks,  were  basis  on  which  the  study  of  Mexican  histoi'y 
thrown  jnto  oonfudon,  and  began  to  retreat  and  antiquities  must  proceed, 
along  the  ridge.  Ferguson,  shouting  to  his  KINGSLEY,  Calvix,  D.D.,  an  American 
men :  ^^  Crush  the  damned  rebels  to  the  earth,''  clergyman,  bom  in  Annsville,  Oneida  co.,  N.  T., 
prepared  for  one  final  charge,  and  fell  at  the  Sept.  8,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Alleghany 
head  of  his  regulars  pierced  by  7  bullets,  dyine,  college,  Penn.,  in  1841,  entered  the  ministry 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand  of  Cm,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
Williams,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men,  dis-  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Alleghany 
heartened  by  his  fall,  surrendered  to  the  number  college.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Mead  villa 
of  nearly  800,  240  having  fallen.  Only  200  es-  station,  still  holding  his  connection  with  the 
caped.  The  Americans  lost  only  20  men  killed,  college.  The  following  year  was  spent  mainly 
although  a  large  number  were  wounded.  After  in  securing  an  endowment  fund  for  the  institu- 
the  battle  10  of  the  prisoners  notorious  for  their  tion.  In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Penn., 
crimes  were  hanged,  having  first  been  regularly  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  pastor  returned 
tried  and  condemned  by  their  captors.  This  was  to  the  college,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war,  years  a  member  of  its  faculty.  The  year  1855 
and  exercised  an  important  infinence  in  precipi-  was  spent  in  raising  fbnds  for  the  endowment 
tating  the  down&ll  of  British  power  in  the  of  the  biblical  department  in  the  college,  and 
South.  The  75th  anniversary  (tf  the  battle  was  the  year  following  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
commemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground,  eral  conference  editor  of  the  **  Western  Chris- 
at  which  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  tian  Advocate.^'  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
8.  T.  Preston.  on  the  ^*  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body." 
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EINGSLET,  Chablbs,  an  Eofflish  clergyman,  into  the  world  by  a  preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
novelist,  and  poet,  bom  in  Holne,  Devonshire,  Manrioe,  with  whom  the  anthor  had  reoentlj 
June  17, 1819.    He  is  the  eon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  allied  himself  in  tliat  theolo^cal   movement 
Kingsley,  rector  of  St  Loke^s,  Chelsea,  and  known  as  the  "  Broad  Church*'  V^^Jy  ^^  ^^ 
formerly  vicar  of  Holne,  and  springs  from  a  whose  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  physi<al 
family  long  established  in  Cheshire.    Of  his  and  moral  condition  of  the  w^orking  classes  be 
lineal  ancestors  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  parlia-  heartily  concurred.    As  early  as  daring  hia  ca- 
mentary  service,  whose  younger  brother,  emi-  reer  at  the  nniversity  his  sympathies  bad  been 
grating  to  America,  established  there  a  branch  excited  by  what  seemed  the  unnecessary  op- 
of  the  family,  which  still  flourishes;  and  an-  pressions  and  privations  of  the  lahoring  classes, 
other,  Gen.  Kingsley,  commanded  a  bri^^e  at  and  the  revelations  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
the  battle  of  Minden.    The  martial  qualities  and  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  remarkable  series  of  pa* 
vigor  of  character  which  family  tradition  as-  pers  on  ^*  London  Labor  and  the  Poor"  aroused 
cribes  to  these  ancestors  have  been  frequently  him  to  immediate  action  in  their  behalf.    Con- 
manifested  by  their  descendant,  though  in  a  sidering  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  sacred  o&c6 
different  sphere  of  action.    His  childhood  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  revelataoDs,  he 
passed  at  Holue  vicarage,  in  a  neighborhood  cooperated  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  others,  under 
abounding  in  interesting  natural  features,  and  the  lead  of  that  gentleman,  in  arranging  a  series 
in  tradilional  and  historical  associations,  and  so  of  interviews  with  artisans  and  laborers,  the  re- 
fertile  and  beautiful  as  to  have  gained  the  name  suit  of  which  was  the  establishment  among  the 
of  the  ^^  garden  of  England."    In  his  14th  year  lotter  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  nndertsk- 
he  was  placed  nnder  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Der-  ing  work  in  common  and  sharing  the  proceeds, 
went  Coleridge,  at  Ottley  St.  John,  and  at  the  the  plan  of  cooperative  associations  seeming  tiie 
age  of  20  was  sent  to  King's  college,  London,  most  effective  means  of  breaking  down  the 
whence  in  1840  he  removed  to  Magdalen  col-  system  of  competitive  labor  nnder  which  the 
lege,  Cambridge.    At  the  university  he  won  workmen  remained  in  degradation  and  poverty, 
distinction  widi  ease,  becoming  a  prizeman  in  The  condition  of  the  tailors  being  particular]/ 
his  freshman  year,  and  appearing,  when  he  deplorable,  an  experimental  organization,  called 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1842,  as  a  first  class  the  **  Working  Tailors'  Association,"  was  formed, 
in  classics,  and  a  senior  optime  in  mathematics,  to  which  funds  were  lent  through  the  exertions 
After  a  few  months'  study  of  the  law  he  entered  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  at  an  interest  of  4 
the  church,  and  in  1844  was  presented  to  the  per  cent.    The  scheme  succeeded,  and  other  as- 
living  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire,  of  which  par-  sociations  more  or  less  successful  followed,  in 
lab  he  had  previously  been  curate,  and  where  the  establishment  of  which  Maurice  and  Xingsier 
he  has  resided  down  to  the  present  time,  com-  participated,  insisting,  however,  that  these  and 
bluing  the  faitbfhl   and   energetic  discharge  all  other  schemes  for  social  improvement  miisi 
of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest  with  literary  be  based  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
labors  which  have  gained  him  a  wide-spread  to  insure  their  success.    Under  the  influence  of 
reputation.    About  the  time  of  his  presentation  these  investigations  he  published  in  1850  his 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pascoe  Gren-  first  and  best  known  work  of  fiction,  *^  Alton 
fell,  for  many  years  a  liberal  member  of  parlia*  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  a  novel  having  a  tailor 
ment  for  Truro  and  Great  Marlow.    From  the  for  its  hero,  and  dealing  with  the  social  sod 
commencement  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  he  political  abuses  of  the  day  with  a  vigor  and 
had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  trans-  earnestness  which  gained  for  the  anthor  the 
lating  Christianity  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  title  of  the  *^  chartist  parson,"  and  fully  ^dea- 
people,  and  making  it  the  most  efiective  means  tified  him  with  tlie  theories  of  the  *^  Christian 
of  social  amelioration ;  and  his  ^^  Twenty-five  socialists."    In  it  he  aimed  to  show  that  while 
Village  Sermons"  (12mo.,  1844),  addressed  to  the  socialism  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word  was 
rustic  people  who  form  the  bulk  of  his  parish-  impossible  in  England,  the  problem  of  human 
loners,  are  characterized  by  great  earnestness  misery  growing  in  the  midst  of  human  weii- 
in  the  development  of  this  idea,  and  by  a  fear-  being  was  pressing  for  a  solution,  and  must  be 
less  adherence  to  truth  also,  which  won  the  met ;  that  the  socialism  of  England  was  simply 
sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  the  plea  of  the  suffering  individual  man  to  be 
were  intended,  if  they  startled  and  even  offend-  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  society ;  a°^ 
ed  his  rich  and  titled  neighbors.    His  ^*  Saint's  that  this  socialism  only  demanded  that  every 
Tragedy"  (12roo.,  1848),  a  dramatic  poem  found-  man  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
ed  on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  self  what  duty  and  his  conscience  should  point 
landgravine  of  Tfauringia,  and  which  contained  out  to  him.    In  a  pamphlet  published  jast  ba- 
the author's  protest  against  a  species  of  morbid  fore  *'  Alton  Locke"  appeared,  entitled  '^^||^ 
asceticism  which  was  beginning  to  affect  the  Clothes  and  Nasty,"  Mr.  Kingsley  had  urged 
English  church,  attracted  attention  not  less  from  that  public  hygiene  and  political  economy  o^ 
its  literary  merits  than  from  its  supposed  euun-  manded  that  no  individual  man  should  be  oon- 
elation  of  the  doctrines  of  what  was  known  as  demned  from  his  birth  to  physical  disease  ano 
"Christian  socialism."    The  latter  impression  moral  despair.    The  story  of  ^* Alton  Locl^a 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  the  public  was  an  elaboration  of  this  plea  clothed  in  toe 
mind  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was  ushered  splendor  of  romance  and  weighty  with  the  em- 
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pbans  of  tragedy.    In  like  manner  Mr.  Kings-  lieved  of  a  portion  of  bis  duties  in  1881,  when 
ley's   doctrines   of   "  mnscalar  Christianity,"  a  separate  professorship  of  Greek  was  instituted, 
which  have  made  so  positive  a  mark  upon  tlie  and  of  another  portion  in  1885,  when  a  profes- 
thonght  of  the  time,  and  which  had  their  lit-  sorship  of  sacred  literature  was  founded.    In 
erary  apotheosis  in  his  romance,  ^^  Westward  Latin  ne  continued  to  instruct  until  his  resigna- 
Ho!  or  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  A.  tion  in  1851.    From  1805  to  1824  Mr.  Kingsley 
Leigh,  Knt"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1865),  have  nothing  was  also  librarian  of  the  college.    By  his  pupils 
in  common  with  the  creed  of  the  German  ^^  re-  throughout  the  country,  8  generations  of  whom 
habilitationists,"  but  simply  express  his  belief  came  under  his  instruction,  he  is  remembered 
that  a  religious  soul  can  be  truly  developed  only  with  affection,  and  many  stories  are  current 
in  a  healthjcbody.    His  prose  publications,  in  among  them  of  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  include  *^  Teast,  a  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit.  -  He  published  a 
Problem"  (8vo.,  1851),  "  Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  few  Latin  text  books,  a  historical  discourse  on 
with  an  Old  Face"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  a  vivid  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New 
historical  and  philosophical  romance  of  the  5th  Haven,  a  history  of  Tale  college  in  the  **Amer- 
century,  both  of  which  originally  appeared  in  ican  Quarterly  Register,"  and  a  life  of  £a:a 
'*Fraser's  Magazine;"  '^Sermons  on  National  Stiles  in  Sparks^s  ^* American  Biography." 
Subjects  preached  in  a  Village  Church"  (2  vols.  KINGSTON,  a  township  and'  the  capital  of 
12mo.,  1852>;  **Phaethon,  or  Loose  Thoughts  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
for  Loose  Thmkers"  (8vo.,  1852),  a  philosophical  son  river,  90  m.  N.  from  New  York  and  55  m. 
dialogue ;  ^^  Alexandria  and  her  Schools"  (8vo.,  S.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,974.    It  is  the 
1854),  the  substance  of  4  lectures  delivered  in  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
SdiuDurgh ;  *^  Sermons  for  the  Times"  (1855) ;  and  communicates  with  Rhinebeck,  a  station 
''  Glancus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  a  on  the  Hudson  river  railroad  on  the  opposite 
charming  little  treatise  on  marine  zoology  and  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry.    Steamboats  con- 
botany,  expanded  from  an  article  on  natural  his-  nect  it  with  New  York.  Albany,  and  interme- 
tory  originally  published  in  the  **  North  British  diate  places.    It  has  a  larffe  business  in  coal, 
Review ;"  *^  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales"  stone,  and  ice  by  canal  and  river,  and  contains 
(1856) ;  **  Two  Years  Ago"  (1856) ;  "  Sir  Walter  an  extensive  lime  factory,  a  cement  factory,  18 
Kaleigh  and  his  Times;"  '^Gk>od  News  of  God"  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  1 
(1859) ;  and  a  variety  of  misceUaneous  sermons  Lutheran,  5  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Re- 
and  magazine  articles.    In  all  these  works  the  formed  Dutch,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  and  a 
author's  imaginative  power  and  philosophical  number  of  schools  and  academies.    Kingston 
grasp  of  thought  are  made  subservient  to  a  village,  on  Rondout  creek,  2  m.  from  the  Hud- 
pervading  argument  in  favor  of  the  intellectual  son,  contains  the  county  buildinas,  8  churches. 
and  social  omnipotence  of  Ohristianity.     As  several  seminaries,  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  and 
a  lyric  poet  Mr.  Kingsley  has  attained  a  high  4  newspaper  offices,  and  is  an  active  business 
rank  by  a  number  of  pieces  scattered  through  place ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,971.  The  principal  other 
hia  prose  writings  and  contributed  to  vari-  villages  in  the  township  are  Rondout  at  the 
OQS  ])eriodicals.    A  collection  of  them,  indud-  mouth  of  Esopus  creek,  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
ing  the  "  Saint's  Tragedy  "  was  pubhshed  in  river  trade,  and  Eddyville  on  Rondout  creek, 
America  in  1856  (12mo.,  Boston)^  and  repub-  i  m.  above  Kingston. — ^The  earliest  permanent 
lished  in  London  in  the  succeedmg  year,  fol-  settlement  in  the  place  was  made  soon  after 
lowed  in  1858  by  a  volume  containing  '^  An-  1665.    The  first  state  convention  of  New  York 
dromeda,"  a  hexameter  poem,  and  other  pieces,  a^oumed  from  Fishkill  to  Kingston  in  Feb. 
— ^HssfST,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1777.    In  September  fbllowing  the  state  legis- 
Holne   in  1824.    He  studied  at  Oriel  college,  lature  met  here,  but  on  Oct.  17  a  British  force 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  passed  many  years  in  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  plundered  the  village 
Australia.    Returning  to  England  in  1858,  he  and  burned  every  house  but  one.    The  leeisla- 
publisbed  there  a  strikingnovel  entitled  '' The  ture  had  dispersed  on  their  approach,  and  the 
KecoUections  of  Geoffl^y  Hamlyn,"  which  con-  public  records  were  removed  to  the  back  settle- 
Yeys  some  very  impressive  views  of  life  in  the  ments.    The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
southern  continent.  New  York  was  framed  at  Kingston. 

KINGSLEY,  James  Litce,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri-  KINGSTON,  a  city  of  Frontenac  oo.,  Canada 

can  scholar,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  West,  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Fron- 

1778,  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  81, 1852.  After  tenao,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  and  formerly 

having  been  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  WU-  capital  of  the  province,  situated  at  the  head  of 

liams  college,  he  entered  in  1797  the  sophomore  tfie  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  it  issues  ftom 

class  in  Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Gataraqui 

in  1799.     During  the  two  years  following  he  creek,  in  hit  44*  8'  N.,  long.  78**  40'  W.,  198  m. 

was  occupied  in  teaching,  first  in  Wethers-  S.  W.  from  Montreal,  and  166  m.  R  N.  K  from 

field,  and  afterward  in  his  native  town.    In  Toronto;  pop.  in  1862,^11,585;  in  1858, 18,000. 

1801  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  YaJe  college.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  commodious,  and  is 

and  in  1806  received  the  newly  establishea  protected  by  Wolfe  and  Garden  islands^  which 

professorship  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lie  opposite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  8  m.    On 

tangnages  in  tbe  same  institution.    He  was  re-  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Quints, 
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and  on  the  E.  tlie  terminnBof  tho  Ridean  canal    of  Fort  Frontenao,  built  in  1672  bj  CiOTemw- 
Haldimand  cove,  E.  of  the  city  between  Point    General  Frontenac. 

Frederic  or  Nav v  Point  and  Point  Henry,  is  the  KINGSTON,  the  prinoipal  aeaport  of  the 
seat  of  a  roval  aockyard.  On  both  these  pro-  British  colony  of  Jamaica,  connected  by  rail- 
montories  there  are  fortifications  which  com-  way  with  Spani^  Town,  sitoated  in  the  coontj 
mand  the  whole  harbor.  Fort  Henry  is  the  of  Sarry,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island;  pop. 
principal  work  of  defence;  there  are  also  sev-  abont  82,000,  of  whom  nearly  25,000  are  ool- 
eral  martello  towers  near  it,  and  as  a  military  ored.  It  is  built  on  the  N.  of  a  fine  landlocked 
post  Kingston  is  the  strongest  place  in  Canada  harbor,  6  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with  a  narrow 
after  Quebec  The  city  is  regularly  lud  out,  entrance  defended  by  forts,  and  forming  a  safe 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  anchorage  in  which  the  largest  navy  might  ride. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  blue  limestone,  The  city  is  regularly  laid  oat,  in  the  form  of  a 
which  is  quarried  in  the  Ticinity.  Water  is  paraUdogram,  with  streets  66  feet  wide,  built 
supplied  partly  from  the  rirer  and  partly  from  along  an  inclined  plane  rising  fh>m  the  sea  hj 
wells,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gradual  ascent  to  the  Lignarea  hills,  the  highest 
mineral  substances^  and  the  city  is  ughted  with  of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  about  6  m.  distant 
gas.  There  are  many  fine  public  buildings,  The  space  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
among  which  are  the  city  hall,  constructed  of    sea  is  highly  cultivated,  and  studded  with  resi- 

hewn  stone,  and  containing,  beside  the  muni-  deuces,  among  which  are  the  extensive  barracb 

cipal  offices,  the  post  office,  reading  rooms,  of  Up  Park,  and  the  Admiral's  Pen,  or  shore 

council  room,  and  a  market ;  the  court  house,  residence  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  liVest 

the  gaol,  and  several  benevolent  and  literary  India  squadron.   Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brid^ 

institutions.    Among  the  last  are  Queen's  col-  2  stories  high,  with  verandahs  and  gardeos; 

lege  (Presbyterian),  and  Regiopolis  college  (Bo-  but  the  streets  are  unpaved.     The  principal 

man  Oatholic),  each  of  which  receives  from  buildings  are  the  Protestant  charches,  several 

government  £500  a  year ;  Queen^s  college  school,  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  synagogues,  a  thea- 

a  mechanics'  institute,  a  house  of  industry,  a  tre,  hospital,  penitentiary  and  poomouse,  mar- 

fieneral  hospital,  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  ket  house,  Athenieum,  free  scnool,  society  of 

in  connection  with  the  penitentiary,  the  H6tel  arts,  commercial  subscription  rooms,  &c    Host 

Dieu  hospital  and  orphan  asylum,  a   female  of  the  commerce  of  Jamaica  passes  through  tbii 

academy  and  free  school  under  the  charge  of  port.     The  number  of  vessels  arrived  there 

the  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady,  &o.  in  1859  was  402,  indudiuff  258  British  and  87 

The  provincial  penitentiary  is  situated  on  the  American.    The  principal  exports  are  sagar, 

outskirts  of  the  city.    There  are  18  churches,  rum,  molasses,  ginger,    pimento,  and   coffee, 

including  a  Boman  Oatholic  cathedral.    The  From  its  situation  it  enioys  the  sea  breezes 

commercial  bank  of  Canada  has  its  head  office  which  blow  regularly  dunng  part  of  most  days 

here,  and  8  other  banks  have  branches.    The  in  the  year,  with  a  land  breeze  at  night    The 

periodical  press  comprises  2  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  thermometer  ranges  from  76"^  to  96^.    The  ma- 

1  semi- weekly,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.    The  nicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  1^ 

principal  manufactures  are  portable  steam  en-  aldermen,  12  councilmen,  and  a  recorder,   ij 

gines,  locomotives,  boilers,  agricultural  imple*  returns  8  members  to  the  colonial  house  of 

ments,  iron  work,  soap  and  candles,  and  leather,  assembly.    Kingston  was  founded  in  1692,  im* 

The  Victoria  iron  works  give  employment  to  75  mediately  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Boytl 

men,  and  manufacture  8  tons  of  bar  iron  daily,  by  an  earthquake.    Port  Royal  was  rebuilt  at 

There  are  also  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  of  land  called  "  the 

and  various  establishments  connected  with  ship  Palisades,"  which  forms  Uie  S.  shoie  of  the  iiar- 

building,  rigging,  &a    Ship  building  formerly  bor,  and  is  the  naval  station, 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of        KINGSTON,  Euzabbth  Chubleioh.  docbess 

the  city,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  river,  of^  an  English  peeress,  bom  in  1720,  oied  near 

lake,  and  ocean  navigation  were  constructed  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1788.    Her  father,  CoL  Gbud- 

here ;  but  of  late  this  branch  of  business  has  leigh,  governor  of  Chelsea  college,  died  when 

declined,  the  railroads  interfering  with  the  lake  she  was  very  young,  leaving  his  family  in  ^^' 

trade.    There  is  a  marine  railway  on  which  to  row  circumstances.   As  she  grew  up,  her  beauty 

haul  out  vessels  that  are  to  be  repaired.    The  and  vivacity  attracted  much  attention ;  sod  m 

commerce  of  Kingston  is  protected  by  a  board  her  18di  year,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polteuey) 

of  trade.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  lake,  the  Rideau  afterward  earl  of  Bath,  she  was  agpoioted  « 

canal,  and  the  grand  trunk  railway,  which  pass-  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  tJ|e 

es  within  2  m.  of  the  city,  with  a  branch  run-  mother  of  Qeorge  III.    At  the  princesses  court 

ning  into  the  streets.    The  imports  entered  for  at  Leicester  house  she  became  one  of  tbe  r&g^' 

consumption  in  1858  amounted  to  $1,754,794  ing  toasts  of  die  day,  and  among  her  niuneroas 

(but  this  included  a  considerable  amount  entered  admirers  was  tiie  duke  of  Hamilton,  vhos^ 

under  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  reexported),  proposals  of  marriage  she  accepted,  ^fi^  ^ 

and  the  ezporU  of  domestic  produce  to  $878,-  understanding  that  the  nuptials  should  be  oei- 

071.— Kingston  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  ebrated   on   his  return  from  a  visit  to  tD« 

In  Canada  West,  having  been  founded  in  1784,  continent    During  his  absence  Oapt  Hervej) 

and  incorporated  in  1838.    It  occupies  the  site  grandscm  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  became  eoafor 
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ored  of  her,  and  by  the  aflMst&noe  of  her  annt^  by  nnmerous  connsel,  addressed  the  peers  with 
ICrs.  Hanmer^  who  intercepted  the  letters  ad-  great  energy,  but  was  declared  guilty.  There* 
dressed  by  the  duke  to  Miss  Chudleigh,  sue-  upon  she  pleaded  the  privilege  of  Uie  peerage. 
oeeded  in  alienating  her  affections  from  his  rival  having  now  virtually  become  the  countess  of 
and  in  persuading  her  to  be  privately  married  Bristol,  to  which  title  her  first  husband  had  sue- 
to  himflel£  The  day  after  the  marriage,  which  ceeded,  and  thus  escaped  the  punishment  of 
took  place  Aug.  5,  1744,  she  conceived  so  vio-  burning  on  the  hand,  with  which  Bunninff  had 
lent  a  dislike  for  her  husband  that  she  resolved  threatened  her.  She  retained  her  fortune,  how- 
never  to  see  him  aoain.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  ever,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  opponents 
soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  was  natur-  were  powerless  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  late 
ally  astonished  that  his  claim  to  her  hand  should  duke's  will.  Thenceforth  she  became  a  volun- 
be  r^ected.  To  escape  his  reproaches,  and  tary  exile  from  England,  visiting  various  Euro- 
those  ot  her  mother,  who  was  a  stranger  to  her  pean  courts,  and  among  others  that  of  Catharine 
marriage,  at  her  apparently  unreasonable  r^ec-  tl.  of  Hussia,  who  received  her  with  great  kind- 
tion  of  uiis  and  other  advantageous  offers,  she  ness.  She  ended  her  days  at  her  chateau  in  the 
visited  the  continent,  where  she  pursued  a  career  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

of  scandalous  dissipation.    During  a  residence  KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  a  municipal 

at  Berlin  Frederic  the  Great  paid  her  marked  borough,  town,  and  pari^  of  Surrey,  England, 

attentions,  and  at  Dresden  the  electress  loaded  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of 

her  with  presents.    Returning  to  England,  she  the  Ewell,  10  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 

resumed  her  duties  at  the  court,  and  became  of  the  borough  in  1851,  12,144.    It  extends 

one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fashionable  profligacy  about  1^  m.  along  the  river,  is  irreffularly  built, 

of  the  age.    The  marriage  with  Gapt.  Hervey,  and  contains  several  interesting  edifices,  among 

however,  perpetually  annoyed  her,  and  in  order  which  are  an  ancient  cruciform  church  and  a 

to  destroy  all  evidences  of  it  she  contrived  to  handsome  new  town  hall.    There  are  severtJ 

tear  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  register  in  which  endowed  schools.    A  Roman  town  or  station 

it  was  recorded.    The  death  of  her  husband^s  was  built  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kingston, 

grrand&ther,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  havmg  improv-  and  various  traces  of  it,  such  as  coins  and  other 

ed  his  prospects  of  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  antiquities,  have  been  brought  to  light.  A  great 

^e  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  leaf.    Mean-  ecdesiasticiBd  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert  in 

-while  the  duke  of  Kingston,  ignorant  of  her  838,  and  manySaxon  kings  were  crowned  here. 

marriage,  solicited  her  hand;  and  having  pre*  KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  and  watering  place 

▼aUed  on  her  husband  to  allow  a  divorce  by  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  Dublin  bay,  7  m. 

matual  consent  to  be  pronounced  at  doctors^  by  railw^  S.  E.  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851. 

commons,  she  was  married  a  2d  time,  March  8,  10,458.    It  possesses,  in  the  words  of  the  tidal 

1769.    The  duke  died  4  years  afterward,  leav-  commissioners'  official  report,  "  one  of  the  most 

ing  her  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune  on  splendid  artificial  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.^' 

the  condition  that  she  should  not  again  marry.  The  harbor  of  refuge,  begun  in  1816,  from  de- 

Forthwith  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  licen-  signs  by  Rennie,  consists  of  2  piers  and  a  break- 

tiouaaess,  the  censnre  excited  by  which  con-  water,  the  E.  pier  being  8,600  feet  long,  and  the 

atrained  her  to  leave  the  oountrv  for  a  time.  W.  4,950  feet,  with  an  entrance  850  feet  wide. 

She  sailed  for  Italy  in  her  own  yacht,  and  while  and  enclosing  an  area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth 

living  in  Rome  in  great  magnificence  learned  of  water  of  from  15  to  27  feet;  it  cost  £750,000. 

that  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Kingston  were  A  revolving  light  marks  the  entrance  in  lat.  58° 

about  to  establish  against  her  a  charge  of  big-  18'  N.,  long.  6^  8'  W.    Kingstown  is  the  mail 

amy  on  the  ground  that  her  first  marriage  had  packet  station  for  communication  with  Dublin 

been  declared  void  by  an  incompetent  tribunaL  and  Holyhead.     Over  2,000  ships  enter  and 

Her  banker,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  her  leave  the  harbor  annually. 

adversaries,  refused  to  advance  her  money  to  KINIG  AGID,  also  called  cinchonio  and  ^ui- 

leave  the  country,  whereupon  she  proceeded  nic  acid,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  lime 

to  his  residence,  pistol  in  hand,  and  extorted  in  evaporating  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  to 

it  team.  him.    Upon  arriving  in  England  she  a  solid  consistence,  and  treating  the  extract  with 

found    public   omnion   strongly,  against  her.  alcohoL    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 

Eoote   satirized  her  in  his  *^  Trip  to  Galais,'^  when  dissolved  in  water  crystals  are  obtiuned 

under  the  name  of  ^^  Kitty  GrocodUe,**  which  by  evaporation.    These,  being  separated  and  re- 

however  she  found  means  to  have  prohibited,  dissolved,  may  be  decomposed  by  addition  of 

But,  with  a  vindictiveness  which  nothing  could  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  separating 

appease,  she  caused  some  outrageous  charges  to  the  lime  salt  tlie  kinic  acid  may  be  itself  crys- 

be  tramped  up  against  him,  the  mortification  tallized  in  transparent,  colorless,  rhomboidal 

attending  which  so  affected  him  that  he  died  plates.    These  have  a  sour  taste,  and  readily 

soon  after.    On  April  15, 1776,  the  trial  of  the  dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.    Tneir  composi- 

duohess  came  on  in  Westminster  hall,  which  had  tion  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Gm  Hi  i  On  HO. 

been  fitted  up  with  great  state  for  the  purpose.  By  combining  the,  add  with  cinchonia  or  qui- 

and  during  the  5  days  that  it  lasted  attracted  nine  it  is  restored  to  the  saUne  condition  in 

members  of  the  royal  family  and  throngs  of  which  it  existed  in  the  bark,  and  may  thus  be 

d&Btingaiahed  persona    The  dnohess^  attended  applied  in  medicine  in  concentrated  form  more 
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nearly  reprdsenting  the  pecniiar  cbanicter  of  the  stone,  and  iron.    The  chief  towns  are  Kinross 

bark  than  in  the  ordinary  combinations  of  the  and  Milnathort,  with  other  manufactoring  vil- 

alkaloid  with  snlphnric  or  other  mineral  acid,  lages  employed  in  the  production  <^  plaids, 

Klnio  acid  by  its  presence  serves  to  distingnish  shawls,  &c.    Kinross-shire  and  Olaekmannan- 

gennine  barks.   The  method  of  testing  is  to  boil  shire  together  send  one  member  to  parliament 
1  oz.  of  bark  with  a  littie  lime,  and,  after  ponr-       KIP,  William  Inobaham,  I>.I>^  an  American 

ing  off  and  concentrating  the  liqnor,  to  com-  clergyman  and  author,  bidiop  of  the  Protestant 

mence  distilling  it  in  a  retort  with* a  mixtnre  of  Episcopal  chnrch  in  Oalifomiay  bom  in  New 

half  its  weight  of  snlphnric  acid  and  peroxide  York,  Oct.  8,  1811.    He  was  gradaated  at  Yale 

of  manganese.    If  kinic  acid  is  present^  a  Tola-  college  in  1B81,  and,  after  devoting  some  time 

tile  sobstance  called  kinone  or  chinone,  of  yellow  to  the  study  of  the  law,  entered  the  general 

color  and  peculiar  odor,  the  yapor  of  which  is  theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  chnrch  in 

very  irritating  to  the  eyes,  comes  over  with  the  Kew  York,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1885. 

first  portions,  and  is  instantly  recognized.    The  In  1888  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St 

spnrions  barks  having  no  kinio  acid  do  not  af-  Peter^s  chnrch  in  Albany,  which  position  he 

ford  kinone.  retained  nntil  his  consecration  in  1353  as  mis- 

KINKEL,  JoHANN  GornrRiED,  a  German  poet  sionary  bishop  of  Oalifomia,  where  he  has  since 
and  patriot,  born  in  Oberoassel,  Aag.  11, 1816.  resided,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
He  was  at  first  devoted  to  theology  and  after-  duties.    As  an  author  he  is  well  known  to  a 
ward  to  Hie  study  of  philosophy,  and  particu-  large  circle  of  readers  by  a  variety  of  popular 
larly  of  the  history  of  art,  holding  professorships  religious  treatises,  including  "  The  Lenten  Fas^" 
in  each  branch  at  the  university  of  Bonn  (1887-  "  The  Double  Witness  of  the  Church,"  both  of 
'48).    He  has  written  lyrical  poems  which  have  which  have  passed  through  many  editions;  ''Re- 
passed through  many  editions,  several  books  on  cantation,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Convert  to 
the  fine  arts,  especially  Christian  art,  and  other  Romanism;"  "Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  Koith 
miscellaneous  works.    Implicated  in  the  revoln-  America;"  ''Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity;" 
tionary  movements  of  1848  and  1849,  during  and  a  series  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Italy  m 
which  time  he  had  taken  part  in  the  organiza*  1844-'5,  consisting  of  "  Christinas  Holidays  in 
tion  of  societies  for  the  laboring  classes  and  in  Rome,"  "  Domestic  and  Religious  Life  in  Italy/' 
military  operations  against  the  German  gov-  and  "  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  the  latter  ft 
ernments,  he  was  sentenced  to  nerpetual  ira-  work  of  considerable  interest  founded  on  per- 
prisonment  and  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  sonal  observations  and  explorations.    He  hsa 
Spandau.     In  1850  he  effected  his  escape  with  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicab 
the  assistance  of  some  devoted  friends,  partio-  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church, 
ularly  of  Earl  Schurz,  since  noted  as  an  orator       EIPPIS,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
in  Wisconsin.    He  fied  to  England,  and,  after  ing  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Nottingham 
spending  some  time  in  the  United  States,  re-  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.     He  was  edn- 
turned  to  the  former  country,  where  he  now  cated  at  Northampton,  in  the  theological  semi- 
resides,  engaged  in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  jour-  nary  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  after  discharging 
nalistio  labors.    He  roarri^  the  divorced  wife  the  duties  of  pastor  for  some  years  to  the  Unit^ 
of  the  publisher  Mathieux  of  Cologne,  a  Roman  rian  congregations  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Catholic  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Johauna  Dorking  in  Surrey,  he  removed  in  1753  to  Lon- 
Meckel.     She  shared   her  husband's  political  don,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
views,  and  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  his  chapel  of  Prince's  street,  Westminster.  In  1763 
literary  labors.    She  was  an  accomplished  musi-  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jennings  as  classical  and  philo- 
cian  and  writer  on  music  and  other  subjects,  logical  master  of  Coward's  theologioftl  acaaenaj, 
Her  health  became  impaired  by  over-exertion  and  for  a  brief  period  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
in  laboring  for  the  support  of  her  family,  and  at  the  new  Unitarian  institution  at  Hackney, 
she  lost  her  life  in  1859  by  falling  or  throwing  His  most  important  works  are  his  edition  of 
herself  out  of  a  window.    Parts  of  a  novel  left  the  "Biographia  Britannica,"  which  he  o^ 
by  her  were  published  by  her  husband  in  1859.  menced  in  1777,  and  of  which  he  publiflhw  J 

KINNEY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  vols. ;  and  a  "  life  of  Captdn  Janaes  Cook"  (3 

from  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  vols.  8vo.,  1788).    He  also  edited  the  works  of 

by  numerous  small  tributaries  of  that  river;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 
area,  2,400  sq.  m.    It  has  a  level  and  well  tim-        KIRBT,   Wilxjam,  an   English  naturalist, 

bered  surface.    The  soil  is  best  suited  to  graz-  bom  in  Witnesham,  Suffolk,  Sept.  19,  1759, 

ing.    Capital,  Brackett.    It  was  formed  from  died  in  Barham,  July  4,  1850.    He  was  graflti- 

Bexar  county  in  1850.  ated  at  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  in  1781,  and 

KINO.    See  Gum.  in  the  succeeding  year  took  orders,  and  wasBp- 

KINROSS,  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland^  pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Barham.    At  the  end 

bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Fifeshire  and  W.  and  N.  by  of  14  years,  he  became  the  rector  of  the  pariah,  a 

Perthshire ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,924.  position  which  he  filled  during  the  remaimier  of 

Loch  LeveiL  covering  an  area  of  8,800  acres,  and  his  life.    At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  ente^ 

abounding  in  fish,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tained  strong  opinions  against  the  doctrines  oi 

county.    The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  level  the  French  revolutionists,  and  employed  bis  pen 

and  well  cultivated.  Its  minends  are  coal,  lime-  in  the  support  of  government ;  but  ne  soon  re- 
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filgned  political  oontrov eny  for  natoral  hiatoiy.  daetions.  The  Earii-sa,  the  Sihon  and  its  triki* 

Becoming  interested  in  entomology,  he  joined  tariea,  the  Tnrgai,  Tchni,  Tohol,  Ishim,  and  Ir- 

the  LinnsQan  society  npon  its  formation  in  1788,  tish  are  the  most  considerable  rivers.   There  are 

and  became   a   freqnent   contribntor   to  its  several  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  by  the 

'^  Transactions."    In  1802  appeared  YdaMmuh  Russians.    Thef  climate  is  variable,  and  hnrri- 

graphia  Afivm  AngluB  (2  vols.,  Ipswich),  the  canea  are  freqnent  and  violent — ^The  Eireheez 

first  scientific  English  work  of  its  class.  Several  are  divided  into  the  Little,  Qreat,  and  2uddle 

years  later  he  joined  his  friend  Mn  Spenoe,  of  hordes,  which  are  politically  independent  of 

Hall,  in  a  project  for  preparing  a  popular  trea-  each  other.    Most  of  them  are  nominally  snb- 

tise  on  entomology,  the  result  of  wnich  was  the  Ject  to  Russia,  and  the  dignity  of  khan  has  for 

publication  in  1815  of  the  Ist  volume  of  '^Kir-  some  years  been  disallowed  among  them  as  a 

by  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  title  of  authority*    They  belong  to  the  Turkish 

of  which  iJie  2d  volume  appeared  in  1817,  and  race^  but  their  physiognomy  betrays  a  large 

the  8dand  4th  in  1826.    The  work  has  gone  admiztureof  more  eastern  blood.    Theyresem- 

fhrongh  many  editions  that  of  1866  bdng  the  ble  the  Usbecks.  speak  the  same  language,  and 

latest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  in-  profess  to  be  related  to  them.    Their  stature  is 

structive  of  its  class  ever  written.  Rather  more  under  the  middle  size,  their  countenance  disa* 

than  half  of  it  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Kurby.  greeable,  their  eyes  deep  set  and  elongated,  and 

In  1880  he  produced  a  Bridgewater  treatise  on  uieir  cheeks  larse  and  bloated ;  the  women  are 

the  ^  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  with  ref*  rather  pretty  and  delicately  formed.    The  men, 

erence  to  Natural  Theology,"  and  he  subse*  though  not  muscular,  are  hardy  and  vigorous. 

fuently  wrote  the  description  of  insects  in  Sir  Their  chief  ocounation  is  tending  sheep,  goats, 

ohn  Kichardson's  Fauwk  BoreaU-AfnerieanOy  horses,  and  camels.    They  have  a  few  domestic 

beside  several  minor  works.    He  was  a  member  manufactures,  but  on  the  whole  are  one  of  the 

of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of  Europe  and  the  most  barbarous  races  of  Asia,  aud  the  efforts 

United  States.    His  biography  was  written  by  of  the  Russian  ffoyemment  to  gather  tiiem  into 

the  Rev.  John  Freeman  (London,  1852).  towns  and  teadi  them  the  arts  of  civilization 

KIROHER,  Athanasius,  a  learned  German,  have  met  with  no  success.    A  large  share  of 

born  in  Geiss,  Hesse-Oassel,  May  2. 1602,  died  in  the  outdoor  as  well  as  domestic  labor  is  Icrfl  to 

Rome,  Nov.  28, 1680.    He  was  eaueated  at  the  the  women.    The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 

university  of  Wl&rzburg,  where  he  afterward  one  or  more  loose  frocks,  wide  trousers,  colored 

taught  philosophy  and  the  oriental  lang^nages.  boots,  a  girdle,  and  a  conical  felt  hat  in  summer 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  80  years*  war  he  ret&ed  or  a  fhrred  cap  in  winter.    That  of  die  womea 

to  France,  and  passed  2  years  in  the  Jesuits'  is  nearly  the  same.    The  more  wealliiy  wear 

college  at  Avignon,    He  then  went  to  Rome,  silks,  sometimes  finely  embroidered.     Their 

and  in  1687  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  attend  dwellings,  called  yaurtt^  consist  of  huts  made 

Cardinal  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Malta.    He  was  of  willow  trelUs  work  covered  with  a  kind  of 

afterward  for  8  years  professor  of  mathematics  sheeting  of  wool  and  camels'  hair.     Mutton, 

in  Rome.   His  most  important  works  are:  jPro-  horse  flesh,  tea,  and  sour  mares'  milk  are  the 

dfwnu9ChptieuiHvsj^^ll^Uaeui(l^me,16M);  principal  articles  of  diet     The  Kirgheec  are 

Zdnffucf^  JSgyptiaca  Bestttuta  (1644);  and  Zo-  the  chief  slave  catchers  of  the  steppes,  and  a 

tium  r Amsterdam,  1671),  with  valuable  maps  brother  sometimes  sells  his  sisters  mto  send- 

and  plans.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  tude  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  their  sup* 

mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  his  port.    The  slaves  are  sent  to  Khiva,  Bokhara^ 

Mundw  BuJbt&rraneui  ri662)  comprises  all  the  and  other  Turkoman  states.     The  reli^on  m 

geological  knowledge  of  the  day.  the  hordes  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Mohammed- 

EIRGHEEZ,  KiBamS)  or  Kibqttis,  Stefpbs  anism. — See  Atkinson^  *^  Oriental  and  Western 

07  THS,  a  tract  of  W.  Asia,  lying  partiy  in  the  Siberia." 

N.  of  Toorkistanand  partiy  in  the  Russian  gov-        KIREI,  Edwabd  Nobbib,  DJ).,  an  American 

emments  of  Orenburg  and  Omsk,  between  lat  Congregational  clergyman,  born  in  New  York, 

44""  and  55*"  N.,  long.  SS"*  and  82"^  E.,  bounded  Aug.  14, 1802.    He  was  graduated  at  the  od- 

N.  by  Tobolsk  and  parts  of  Omsk,  E.  by  Soon-  lege  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  and  soon  af«- 

garia  or  the  counti^  of  the  Eleuths,  S.  by  the  terward  entered  a  law  office  in  New  York, 

khanates  of  Ehokan  and  Khiva,  and  W.  by  where  he  continued  for  18  months.    He  then 

the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Ural  river ;  area  es-  became  a  member  of  the  theological  school  at 

timated  at  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  2,260,000.  Princeton,  and  after  4  years  of  study  waa  ap- 

These  limits  include  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  pointed  agent  of  the  American  board  of  oom- 

Irtish,  through  which  flow  tiie  rivers  of  the  missioners  for  foreign  missions.     In  1828  he 

same  names.    The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  pulpit  in  Albany, 

barren  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by  moun-  N.  Y.,  for  a  few  months.    At  the  expiration  of 

tain  ridges  and  diversified  by  salt  lakes,  some  this  engagement  a  new  church  was  organized, 

of  which  are  of  great  size.    Lakes  Balkash,  Is-  and  he  remained  its  pastor  for  8  years.    In 

tfknl,  Kurga^in,  Sumy,  and  Thamy  are  the  1887  he  resigned  his  charge  and  sailed  for  Eur 

Ittrgest.    Some  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  a  rude  rope.    In  Paris  and  London  he  was  urged  to 

sort  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  near  the  rivers ;  remain  as  a  permanent  pastor ;  but  having  been 

millet,  rye,  and  barley  are  the  principal  pro-  appointed  secretary  of  tiie  foreign  evangelical 
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iod^ty,  he  ratorned  in  1889.    His  new  office  horn^  and  Djeart  in  letoming  one  mem1)erto 

required  him  to  present  toAmerioan  Protest-  parliament. 

ants  the  claim  of  Oatholio  coontries  upon  their       XntEOUDBRIGHT,  a  S.  W.  ca.  of  Sootlud, 

miasionary  zeal.    In  the  summer  of  1842  he  bordering  on  Solway  frith,  which  separates  H 

accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  new  from  the  English  oo.  of  Oumberland;  arei,  954 

Oongregational  church  in  Boston.    The  edifice  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  48,121.     Wi^  the  co.  of 

known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  diurch  was  com*  Wigtown,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  W.,  and  part 

pleted  early  in  1844^  and  there  Dr.  Kirk  still  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  it  forma  the  district  of 

continues  to  preach.    In  1846  he  yisited  Europe  Galloway.    Most  of  the  suri^ce  is  hilly,  and  the 

again,  and  10  years  later  he  went  abroad  a  third  K.  W.  part  is  mountainous ;  tiiere  are  alBo  ser* 

tkne  at  the  request  of  the  American  and  foreign  eral  high  peaks  in  the  6.    The  principal  som- 

Ohristian  union,  to  inausurate  a  regular  system  mits  are  Blaoklarg  in  the  N.  (2,890  feet  high), 

of  religious  worship^  for  American  Protestants  in  Oairnsmoor  in  the  8.  W.  (2,697),  and  CriM  in 

Paris.    Tills  commission  he  fulfilled  by  securing  the  S.  K  (1,881).    The  principal  rivers  are  tiM 

the  erection  of  the  American  chanel.    After  a  Dee,  Fleet,  Ken,  and  Urr.     Small  lakes  an 

hasty  visit  to  Palestine  he  returned  to  his  home  numerous.    About  i  of  the  soil  is  capable  of 

in  Boston.    Dr.  Kirk  has  published  two  or  cultivation,  and  when  properly  manured  is  veij 

three  volumes  of  sermons,  and,  aside  from  his  fertile.  Oattleof  thefiEunous  Galloway  breed  are 

duties  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  is  engaged  largely  exported.    The  small  Galloway  bones 

in  various  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  were  formerly  reared  here,  bat  have  been  almost 

KIBKBRIDE,  Thoiub  S.,  M.D.,  an  Ameri-  wholly  replaced  by  a  larger  breed.    The  coim^ 

can  physician,  bom  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  co.,  is  noted  for  excellent  honey.     Kirkcudbright  is 

Penn.,  July  81, 1809.  His  ancestors  were  mem-  conunonly  called  a  stewartry  instead  of  a  afain^ 

bers  of  the  society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  also  and  has  an  officer  termed  a  steward,  vhose 

belongs),  and  came  to  America  with  William  duties  correspond  to  those  of  a  sheriff  in  other 

Penn.    He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  counties.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1832,        KIBKLAND,  Oabouns   Matilda  (Stasb- 

and  was  appointed  resident  physician  of  the  bust),  an  American  authorees,  bom  in  the  dtj 

Friends'  lunatic  asylum  atFrankford,  Penn.  A  of  New  York.    After  the  death  of  her&tber, 

year  later  he  was  elected  resident  physician  of  who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Not 

the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  in  which  he  contin«  York,  the  fEunily  removed  to  G^ieva,  K.  Ti 

ned  two  years,  when  he  began  general  prao*  where  Miss  Btansbury  was  married  to  FroC 

iice  in  Philadelphia.    In  Oct.  1840,  he  was  William  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  college,  vho 

elected  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  bos-  subsequently  established  a  seminary  in  Goshen, 

Jilal  for  the  insane,  a  new  institution  opened  in  on  8eneca  lake.    A  few  y eara  later  he  emigrtt- 

annary  following.    He  has  published  ^^  Rules  ed  with  his  fjEuaaily  to  Michigan,  whence  after  * 

and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  residence  of  2^  years  they  removed  in  18iSto 

for  the  Insane"  (1850),  which  has  been  a  text  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  for  the 

book  and  guide  in  the  regulations  of  new  hos-  most  part  since  resided.    Previous  to  iHos  she 

pitals;  and  a  work  '^On  the  Oonstruction,  Or^  had  published  '^A  New  Home — ^Who^U  follow! 

ganization,  and  General  Manitf^ment  of  Hospi-  (Boston,  1889),  a  record  of  her  own  ezperienoM 

tak  for  the  Insane"  (1854).    He  has  also  been  a  of  western  life,  and  the  substance  of  whicb 

firequent  contributor  to  the  ^'American  Journal  had  originally  appeared  in  private  letters;  f^ 

of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  the  ^'American  Jour-  *' Forest  Life"  (1842).    These,  as  well  w  her 

nal  of  Insanity."     In  1858  he  proposed  the  next  work,  "  Western*  Clearings"  (1846),  «p- 

erection  of  a  new  hospital,  and  the  separation  peared  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mrs.  a^ 

of  the  sexes  in  two  distinct  buildings.    Tocar«  Gavers."    Upon  settling   in  New  York  she 

ry  out  his  plan  he  raised  $850,000  among  his  undertook  the  education  of  a  number  of  yonos 

Mends  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  the  ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  hoofle;  ana 

new  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to  male  patients,  in  1847,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  em 

the  old  one  being  occupied  by  females,  is  now  resumed  her  literary  labors  by  assuming  tM 

oompJeted  and  paid  for.  editorship  of  the  ^^  Union  Magazine,"  ^ 

KIRKOALDY,  a  parliamentary  bun;h  and  which  she  remained  connected  for  18  months. 

seaport  of  Scotland,  m  the  county  of  Fife,  12  In  1848  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  r^ 

m.  %  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  published  *'  Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  fr^ 

frith  of  Forth;   pop.  m  1851,  10,475.    It  ex-  the  West"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849).    AmoM  ?« 

tends  K  and  W.  along  the  shore  for  nearly  2  other  works  are:  ^*  The  Evening  Book,  or  i^ 

m.    The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen,  side  Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Bketc^^ 

which  gives  employment  to  nearly  5,000  spin-  of  WestemLife"  (1862) ;  "ABookibrtheflowf 

dies  and  7  bleach  fields,  and  amounts  in  annual  Oirde"  (1858) ;  the  letterpress  to  ^'  l^^f^ 

value  to  about  £200,000.    Several  free  schools  of  Home  Beauty."  a  volume  containing  Pf '^^ 

have  been  founded  in  the  towns  of  this  part  of  12  American  ladies ;  and  "  Personal  Meino^ 

of  Fifeshire  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  of  George  Washington"  (12mo.,  i^!?^^ 

Robert  PhUp,  a  merchant  of  Kirkcaldy,  who  1858).    She  has  also  published  ''M^flZ 

died  in  1829,  and  left  over  £70,000  for  thispur-  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,'*  p^fi^^  " 

pose.  The  burgh  unites  with  Bumtialand,  King-  the  first  book  of  the  ^  Faery  Queen"  (1»^> 
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AjLx>AXJLCk»  A  John  Trosntoit,  D.I>^LLJ>..  oame  a  member  of  the  prindpal  learned  Boeietfee 

an  American  dergyman,  president  of  Harvard  of  Europe.    He  was  a  freqnent  oontributor  te 

college,  bom  at  Qttle  Falls,  N.  T.,  in  1770,  the  ^Transactions"  of  thevarioiis  sdentific  so* 

died  in  Boston,  April  26,  1840.    He  was  the  oieties  of  Dublin  and  London,  and  wrote  several 

son  of  Samnel  Eirkland,  a  famons  missionary  independent  works^he  most  important  of  which 

among  the  Indians,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  are  his  ^' Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Compoei- 

college  in  1789,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Hon  of  Adds,"  in  which  he  labors  to  recondle 


president  of  Harvard  college  in  1810.  his  "Essay  on  the  Analysis 

He  held  this  office  until  he  was  enfeebled  by^       KISFALUDY,  KXbolt,  a  Hungarian  drama> 

a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  wlfen  he  rested  tist,  born  in  T6te,  in  the  county  of  Raab,  Feb. 

it,  in  1828.    He  was  averse  to  literary  effort,  6, 1788,  died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  21, 1880.    At  an 

nor  was  he  a  man  of  profoxmd  learning ;  and  early  age  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  served 

allJiough  a  writer  of  great  and  acknowledged  in  Italy  and  in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Ger* 

excellence,  he  could  never  be  indnoed  to  un-  many,  but  quitted  the  service  in  tiie  following 

dertake  tbe  labor  necessary  for  an  extensive  year  in  order  to  marry.    He  failed,  however,  in 

work.    At  various  times,  however,  he  publish-  this  purpose,  and  repaired  in  grief  to  Vienna, 

ed  a  number  of  occasionid  pamphlet^  and  some  where  he  turned  to  profit  his  profidencv  in 

biographies.    Of  these,  his  life  of  his  intimate  painting,  while  zealoiuily  devoting  himself  to 

fHend  Fisher  Ames  (1809)  was  perhaps  the  most  the  study  of  modem  literature.    Having  re* 

valuable.    He  exerted  a  very  great  influence  turned  to  his  native  country,  he  suddeidy  roee 

during  his  life,  by  the  force  of  his  inteUect  and  in  1819  to  immense  popularity  by  a  series  of 

ohjuacter.   He  impressed  himself  strongly  upon  national  dramas  and  comedies  written  in  n4>id 

all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and  dnring  succession  for  the  Hun^^an  stage  in  Pesth, 

his  presidency  the  colle^  flourished,  both  in  its  and  received  with  patriotic  enthudasm.   Among 

internal  conation  and  m  its  external  relations,  these  were :  A  tatdroh  Magyarorudghan  ("  The 

The  characteristic  which  made  him  one  of  the  Tartars  in  Hungary  **),  Zdeh  Kldra  ("  Clara 

most  conspicuous  and  influential  persons  of  his  Zddi*'),  A  hMh  ("  The  Suitors**),  and  A  pdrt&tdh 

day  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  was  the  union  of  ("  The  Rebels'*).    These  were  followed  by  a 

extraordinary  intellectual  force  and  faculty  with  number  of  more  elaborate  works,  including  an 

the  most  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  and  exoeUent  comedy,  Mdtyd$  dedh  ("The  Student 

a  warm,  affectionate,  universal,  and  un&iling  Mat^^ias"),  and  various  other  contributions,  ia 

kindness.    He  saved  nothing  fi-om  an  abundant  verse  and  prose,  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 

income,  and  gave  more  than  he  spent.    It  was  Regarded  as  the  father  of  tiiie  national  drama^ 

perhaps  his  fault  that,  as  preddent  of  the  col-  he  was  chiefly  admired  for  his  humorous  ddinea- 

lege,  he  had  no  system  and  few  rules.   For  him-  tions  of  popular  Hungarian  peculiarities.    The 

self  he  did  not  need  them ;  and  they  might  have  Kirfal/udy  Tdrstudg^  a  useful  literary  society,  was 

hampered  a  sagacity  which  was  abundantiy  able  founded  to  commemorate  his  name.-— SIkdoi^ 

to  meet  every  exigency  as  it  arose.    He  left  no  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  StlmM;^ 

work  which  can  give  an  adequate  impression  Sept.  22, 1772,  died  there,  Oct  28,  1844.    He 

of  his  extraordinary  abilities.  Uis  fame,  which  studied  at  Raab  and  Presbucg,  was  an  enthusi- 

now  reffts  mainly  on  memory,  will  soon  nave  no  astic  spectator  at  the  memorable  diet  of  1791 

other  foundation  than  tradition.  hdd  in  the  latter  city,  entered  the  Austrian 

KIR80HWA8S£R(6er.  jS:!^?^;^^,  cherrv,  and  army  in  1798,  served  in  the  wan  of  Italy,  and. 
Waster^  water\  an  alcoholic  liquor  distiUed  from  on  the  surrender  of  the  dtadel  of  Milan  to  the 
tiie  fermentea  mash  of  small  and  sweet  black  French,  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  Yancluse.  Here 
dierries.  In  tiie  ordinary  rude  way  of  prepar-  he  was  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  Pe- 
ingit,  it  is  a  rank  liquor  containing  hydrocyanic  trarch  and  Laura  to  sing  his  own  love,  at  that 
add  derived  from  tiie  cherry  stones.  A  supe-  time  unhappy,  for  the  beautiful  Rosdia  Szegedy, 
nor  kind  is  made  in  the  Black  Forest  f^om  fruit  in  short  songs,  which  he  enlarged  after  his  ex- 
more  carefblly  sdeoted  and  treated.  change.    He  was  tiien  sent  to  a  regiment  in 

KIBWAK,  RioHABD,  an  Irish  chemist  and  southern  Germany,  in  which  he  was  the  only 

nataraliBt,  bom  in  the  county  of  Gdway  about  Hungarian.     He  subsequentiy  served  in  the 

the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Dublin  campaign  of  Switzerland,  and  fought  in  the 

in  1812.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  battle  of  Zlirich  (1799\    In  1800  he  returned 

and  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  St  Omer  in  France,  to  Hungary,  married  his  Rosdia,  and  settled  on 

In  1779  he  went  to  England,  and  settied  near  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  remained  tOl  his 

London,  where  he  devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  death,  engaged  in  agriculturd  pursuits,  espe- 

of  dieroistry  and  geology.    Having  been  ad-  ddly  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  for  about 

mitted  a  member  cf  the  rc^d  sodety,  he  read  25  years  also  continuing  to  write  poetry.    Of 

severd  vdnable  papers  before  that  body,  for  his  numerous  works,  whtdi  indnae  some  hie* 

which  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  in  toricd  and  other  dramas,  only  the  lyricd  poems 

1781.    Returning  to  Irdand  in  1789,  he  was  and  ballads  (Beg^)  belong  to  the  classical  pro- 

chosen  preddent  of  the  royd  Irish  academy,  ductions  of  Hungarian  poetry.     The  former, 

and  of  the  DaUin  sodety  and  afterward  be-  under  the  title  of  jBi»|^  it$ir^m$i  (^^  Hie  Love 
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of  Himfy**),  in  9  parts,  Fletergd  nerd&m  and  waa  created  in  18&8,  derotod  ezdnslYely  to  that 

Boldog  n&riUm  Q*  Unhappy  and  Happy  Love''),  branch  of  adminiatration ;  Kiaaeleff  vas  placed 

were  received  on  their  appearance  at  the  be^-  at  ita  head,  and  in  1889  he  waa  made  a  ooodI 

ning  of  this  century  with  an  xmbounded  admira-  He  preyailed  upon  the  emperor  to  eatabhsh  an 

tion,  which  in  part  is  attributable  to  their  intrinsic  extensive  educational  eyatem  in  the  crown  landa, 

meritSi  but  in  part  also  to  the  ardor  for  national  and  the  number  of  schools  inoreaaed  from  40  with 

literary  regeneration,  which  at  that  period  ab*  1,500  pupils  in  188S,  to  2,934,  attended  by  150,- 

sorbed  the  Hungarian  public.    8ome  of  Kisfi»-  969  boys  and  19,496  girls,  in  1855.  Poor  hoiisei, 

Indy's  poems  have  been  translated  into  English  savings  and  loan  banks,  industrial  and  agricd* 

by  John  Bo  wring.    The  complete  works  of  both  tural  schools^  were  graaually  established;  and 

brothers  have  been  edited  by  Sdiedel  (Toldy).  the  great  inereaae  of  prosperity  which  has  siDoe 

KISHENEY,  a  town  of  European  BnssiiL  taken  place  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  inflaaux 

capital  of  the  goyemment  of  Bessarabia,  situated  of  KiB8e]e£    He  continued  to  preside  over  the 

on  the  Bulk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  49  m.  crown  lands  tmtil  Nov.  1856,  when  he  wasap- 

N.  W.  from  Odessa;  lat  47"*  8'  N.,  long.  28""  60'  pointed  ambassador  in  Paris,  &  post  which  he 

£. ;  pop.  48,000.    It  contains  several  churches,  still  occupies  (1860).    He  is  aeparsted  from  his 

an  eodesiastioal  college,  gymnasium,  and  library,  wife,  a  oaiuhter  of  Count  Feux  Potocki,who 

and  manufactories  of  wool,  leather,  and  soap.  remains  enwnsiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  ot 

KISS,  Auousv,  a  Qerman  sculptor,  born  in  Poland. — Nioolai,  brother  of  the  precedioft 
Please,  rmsuan  Silesia,  Oct  11, 1802.    He  re-  bom  in  1800,  haa  been  in  the  diplomatic  6er- 
ceived  his  early  education  in  Gleiwitz,  and  at  the  vice  of  Russia  for  many  yeara^  chiefly  in  Paris| 
age  of  20  became  a  pupil  of  Ranch  at  the  academy  where  he  represented  his  government  until  the 
of  Berlin.    His  earliest  productions  were  baas-  ontbreakof  the  Crimean  war  (1854).   Since  that 
reliefii  for  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  time  he  has  officiated  as  ambassador  in  Borne, 
groups  of  nvmpha  and  tritons  for  fountains  or       EISSINGEN,  a  German  watering  place  in  the 
gardens,  ana  the  ordiuary  classical  subjects,  ex-  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  pleasanttf 
ecuted  partly  from  Ranch's  designs  and  partly  situated  on  the  Saale,  82  m.  N.  from  Wftn- 
from  hia  own.    Thegroupof  the  ^* Amazon  and  burg;  pop.  1,600.    It  b  walled^  and  hasTeiT 
tiie  Tiger,'*  of  which  the  model  was  finished  in  extensive  baths  with  8  saline  aprings,  mach  re- 
1889,  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  so  great  commended  for  chronic  diseases,  gout,  and  ooO' 
was  the  admiration  which  it  attracted  that  a  plaints  of  the  stomach.    The  annual  nomber  of 
public  subscription  was  raised  to  have  it  cast  In  visitors  is  about  4,000,  and  400,000  or  600,000 
bronze.    A  zinc  caat,  bronzed  after  the  original,  bottlea  of  the  water  are  said  to  be  yearly  ex* 
which  was  in  the  great  exhibition  of  London  in  ported.    In  the  vicinity  of  Kissingen  are  salt 
1851,  and  in  that  of  New  York  in  1858,  has  works,  which  are  supplied  by  Artesian  wells. 
made  the  work  fiuniliar  to  the  public  in  Eng-       KISTNAH,  or  Ebishna,  a  large  river  of  S. 
land  and  America.    His  colossal  group  of  ''8t.  India,  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  at  Mflbj* 
George  and   the  Dragon,"  exhibited  in  the  bnlishwar,  and  after  a  8.  £.  oourse  of  about  800 
French  exposition  of  1855,  was  subjected  to  m.  discharges  its  waters  by  many  months  into 
rather  severe  criticism.    Among  his  other  prin-  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Kasulipatam.    Its  prin- 
cipal works  are  a  statue  of  Frederic  the  Great  cipal  tributaries  are  the  Wuma,  Malpnrba,  Got- 
at  Breslan,  two  of  Frederic  William  UI.,  and  purba,  Beemah,  and  Toombuddra.    The  Kisfc- 
'^  St.  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon."    He  nah  is  subject  to  two  periodical  risings  annnall/. 
is  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Berlm,  The  first  and  greatest  is  caused  by  the  he&rj 
and  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy,  riuns  of  the  8.  W .  monsoon,  the  other  hj  those 
One  of  his  most  recent  works  is  a  colossal  tiger's  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon.    The  banks  of  this  nrer 
head  in  brcmze,  killing  a  serpent,  so  placed  that  are  in  general  so  high  as  to  i»revent  the  use  of  w 
the  animal  appears  to  be  emerging  from  a  cav-  waters  for  fertilizing  purposes ;  but  an  attempt 
em  on  the  roadside  near  Oarlsbad.  is  now  being  made  to  adapt  it  for  irrigatioa  bj 

KI8SELEFF,  Pavl,  a  Bussian   statesman,  means  of  an  embankment  thrown  across  ilB 

bom  in  Moscow  in  1788.    He  entered  the  army  channel  at  the  head  of  the  delta.    The  cost « 

in  1806,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812-18,  this  great  work  is  estimated  at  JB160,000.  A| 

and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Alex-  Boburlanka,  in  lat.  W  5'  K,  long.  80"*  56'  £i '' 

ander,  whose  adjutant  he  became  in  1814^  and  divides  into  two  main  branches,  which  diverge 

whom  he  accompanied  to  the  congress  of  Yien-  from  each  other  in  their  progress  to  the  sei, 

na.    In  1817  he  became  lieutenant-generaL  and  and  form  an  extensive  delta,  intersected  hj  l^ 

in  1819  commander  of  the  general  staff.    After  considerable  branches.  The  Eistnah,  on  accoou 

the  termination  of  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-'9,  of  the  rapid  declivity  and  rockv  nature  of  i0 

in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  though  not  water-way,  can  haxAj  be  anywnere  i^^JYrfle 

very  conspicuous  part,  he  was  intrasted  with  even  by  small  craft;  it  is  usually  (n'ossed  in  ItfS^ 

the  command  of  the  Russian  garrisons  and  the  circular  baskets,  made  of  bamboo,  and  <^^?^ 

oivil  adnainistration  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  with  hides.    It  is  richer  in  gems  than  any  otDer 

In  1884  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg  with  the  Indian  river,  diamonds,  chalcedonies,  ony'^ 

rank  of  a  general  of  infiutry,  and  was  employed  ^c,  being  frequentiy  found  in  its  sedimeot  i» 

in  planning  reforms  for  the  better  government  the  dij  season.  . 

of  the  crown  lands.    A  new  ministerial  office       KIT-OAT  CLUB,  a  convivial  assodatton  es- 
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tablished  in  London  abont  the  lime  of  the  revo-  line  to  the  kite^  and  freeing  the  npper  end  of  the 

lotion.    As  its  leading  members  were  mostly'  loop,  the  kite  toras  over  and  pitches  straight 

vhigs,  it  qnioklj  assamed  a  political  character,  down  head  first.    A  person  to  leeward  mav 

and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head-qnarters  replace  the  loop  and  send  the  kite  np  again  with 

of  the  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  sacoession.    It  a  messenger  presenting  little  sorface  to  the  wind 

was  held  in  Shire  lane^  at  the  honse  of  Cbristo-  arranged  so  as  to  run  down  the  line  to  the  per- 

pher  (olias  Kit)  Gat,  who  supplied  its  votaries  sons  holding  the  lower  end.    The  kite  Capt 

with  mutton  pies.    Addison,  Steele,  Walpole,  Dansey  used  in  his  experiments  was  made  with 

Sir  Grodfrey  EjieUer,  and  Marlborough  belonffea  8^  lbs.  weight  of  linen ;  the  spars,  one  of  which 

to  it.   The  dub  was  dissolved  about  1720.   The  was  armed  wifJi  iron  spikes  in  the  head  for  the 

memoirs  of  the  celebrated  members  of  the  Kit-  purpose  of  mooring  it  in  the  ground  as  it  came 

Oat  club,  illustrated  with  48  portraits  three  down,  weighed  6f  lbs.,  and  the  tail,  measuring 

quarters  in  length  (whence  the  term  Kit>Oat  5  times  the  length  of  the  kite,  was  made  with 

portraits)  from  uie  original  paintings  by  Sir  G«  8  lbs.  of  rope  and  14  lbs.  of  elm  plank.    It  ran 

foieUOT.were  published  in  London  in  1821.  out  1,100  yards  of  line  f  inch  in  circumference, 

KITOHINER,  William,  an  English  physician  and  at  another  time  860  yards  of  If  inch  rope, 

and  author,  born  in  London  about  1775,  died  weighing  60  lbs.    Capt  Dansey  received  a  gold 

there  in  18a7.    He  was  educated  at  Eton.    His  medal  from  the  society  for  his  invention, 

fiterary  works  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  char-  KITE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 

acter.    They  embrace  treatises  on  gastronomy,  prey  belonging  to  the  sub-fleunily  nUkincBy  char- 

health,  the  eye,  telescopes,  and  music,  together  acterized  by  moderate  size,  slender  figure,  short 

with  a  collection  of  the  *' Loyal  and  National  and  weak  bill  with  hooked  and  acute  tip  and 

Songs  of  England.*'    The  '^Oook's  Orade**  is  sinuated  marnns,  nostrils  basal  and   lateral, 

perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  long,  tarsi  slender 

KITE,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  by  boys  as  and  rather  short,  toes  moderate,  broad,  and 

a  toy,  but  also  sometimes  applied  to  objects  of  jwdded.  Hany  of  the  genera  need  only  be  men- 

TitiUty  and  scientific  interest.    It  is  intended  to  tioned  here;  among  tnem,  according  to  Gray, 

be  taken  up  into  the  air  by  the  wind  to  the  ex-  are  baea  (Hodgs.),  from  India,  its  archipelago, 

tent  of  the  string  by  which  it  is  held,  and  which  and  Australia ;  avieida  (Swains.),  from  W.  Afri- 

serves  to  draw  it  back;    It  consists  of  a  light  ca;  perTnis  (Cuv.)  induding  the  old  world  honey 

frame,  sometimes  of  three  sticks  crossing  each  buzzards  (see  Buzzabd^,  of  which  P.  ajnv<n'u$ 

other  in  the  centre,  their  ends  connected  by  a  (Selb.)  is  a  wdl  known  European  representative; 

tightly  drawn  cord,  and  the  whole  covered  over  eymindu  (Guv.)  and  gcmptonyx  (Vigors),  from 

with  paper ;  or  it  is  made  in  shape  like  a  strain-  tropical  America. — Among  the  American  kites 

ed  cross  bow,  a  bow  being  attached  to  one  end  belongs  the  genus  rumclenu  rVigors),  with  long 

of  a  lath,  and  a  string  passing  around  the  other  points  wings  and  deeply  lorked  taiL     The 

extremity  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  bow.  swallow-tailed  kite  {N.  fareatuB.  linn.)  is  about 

The  kite  is  suspended  by  a  string  fastened  to  2  feet  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  4)-  feet; 

two  points  on  the  vertical  piece  of  the  fhime,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  with  a  me-> 

and  to  the  loop  thus  made  the  end  of  the  long  tallic  lustre,  purple  on  the  wing  coverts;  head, 

twine  is  secured,  balandng  the  kite  near  its  neck,  under  wing  coverts,  base  of  secondaries, 

centre  of  gravity.    In  order  to  hold  it  in  proper  and  lower  parts  white ;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish 

podtion  for  the  wind  to  act  upon  it  to  the  best  blue ;  bill  horn  color.    This  spedes  is  found  in 

advantage,  which  is  when  it  lies  at  an  angle  of  tlie  southern  Atlantic  states,  and  in  the  interior 

about  C4i°  with  the  horizon,  a  weight  is  sus-  from  Texas  to  Wisconsin ;  it  is  accidental  in 

pended  from  the  lower  end  in  the  form  of  bits  Europe.    The  flight  of  this  bird  is  exceedingly 

of  paper  tied  to  a  string ;  this  is  called  the  tail,  graceful  and  rapid.    Flocks  of  15  or  20  are  often 

As  the  face  of  the  kite  is  presented  to  the  breeze  seen ;  they  amve  in  the  gulf  states  early  in 

it  mounts  obliquely  upward  on  the  prindple  of  April,  probably  from  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 

a  vessel  sailing  close  to  the  wind,  the  string  ica,  and  disappear  in  September;  they  are  shy, 

holding  the  one  in  place,  as  the  other  is  pre-  on  the  wing  during  moet  of  the  day,  and  at 

vented  from  falling  to  leeward  by  the  redstance  night  resting  on  the  highest  trees;  they  feed 

of  the  water.     It  was  by  means  of  tiie  kite  during  flight,  and  in  calm  weather  soar  to  an 

that  Dr.  Franklin  in  America  and  Romas  in  immense  height  in  pursuit  of  large  insects ;  the 

France  raised  a  conductor  into  the  clouds,  and  gait  on  the  ground  is  very  awkward.    The  nest 

by  means  of  the  electric  spark  obtained  deter-  resembles  that  of  the  crow,  and  is  usually  placed 

mined  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electridty. —  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are 

In  the  *' Transactions  ofthe  Society  of  Arts,*' vol.  greenish  white,  with  irregular  brown  blotches 

xli.,  is  an  account  of  the  kite  contrived  by  Oapt.  at  the  larger  end. — ^In  the  genus  tlanvs  (Sav.), 

Dansey  for  effecting  a  communication  between  found  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  belongs 

a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  to  leeward.    Tliis  the  white-tailed  or  black-shouldered  kite  (j^. 

kite  is  of  linen  doth,  with  the  loop  by  which  leucunu^  Yieill.) ;  the  length  is  about  16  inchee 

it  is  suspended  so  arranged,  that  its  upper  end  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  8^-  feet^  in  the 

may  be  detached  by  a  '^  messenger,"  which  is  a  female ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  but  the 

light  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  slipped  upon  tail  is  moderate  and  emaiginaled ;   the  head, 

the  lower  end  of  the  line.    This  runs  up  the  taO,  and  nnder  parts  are  white;  above  light 
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ashy,  with  an  oblmig  blaok  patch  on  the  ahonl-  village  has  a  large  rolling  mill,  8  fbnnderies,  a 

ders  formed  by  the  lesser  wing  ooverts;  inferior  steam  flouring  mill,  large  iron  worksi  20  blast 

wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller  black  patch;  famaoes,  2  cofJ  oil  factories,  seyeral  salt  wells^  a 

the  middle  tail  feathers  are  light  ashy ;   bill  bank,  town  hall,  academy,  and  6  churches.    It 

dark ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow.    It  is  found  in  the  is  the  seat  of  the  nniversitj  of  Kittanning. 

southern  and  western  states,  and  in  South  Amer-  KITTIWATTK.    See  Guix. 

ica;  rarely  seen  north  of  South  Oarolina  on  the  EITTO,   John,   D.D.,    an    English  biblieal 

Atlantic  coast,  it  occurs  considerably  fdrther  scholar,  born  in  JPlymoutb,  Deo.  4,  1804,  died 

north  on  the  Pacific.    It  flies  yeiy  high,  and  is  in  Cannstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was 

not  easily  approached  in  its  favorite  marshy  re-  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  for  some  time  worked 

treats ;  it  feeds  on  small  birds  and  large  insects,  at  that  trade ;  but  naving  received  a  &I1  which 

espedally  orthoptera,  and  is  very  bold  in  their  disabled  him  and  destroyed  his  hearing  for  li& 

pursuit.     The  Mississippi  kite  (ietinia  Mim%-  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  oi 


HpUnnSj  Wilson},  of  the  southern  states,  Texas,  Plymouth,  whence  he  was   apprenticed  to  a 
and  New  Mexico,  a  smaller  species,  has  been  shoemaker.    In  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of 
described  under  Buzzabd.    A  species  of  the  his  master  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
genus   rastrhamui  QLesson),    generally  South  he  went  back  to  the  workhouse.     It  was  now 
American,  has  been  found  breeding  in  Florida;  discovered  that  he  had  made  considerable  profi- 
this  is  the  black  kite  (B,  iociMliSy  Yieill.),  re*  ciency  in  study,  and  a  fund  was  raised  to  assist 
markable  for  its  slender  and  much  hooked  bill ;  him.    He  soon  after  published  by  subscription 
it  is  about  16  inches  long,  of  a  black  color,  wiUi  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings.  Kext 
base  of  tail  and  its  under  coverts  white ;  the  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  the  profesdon  of  a 
young  birds  are  more  brownish  and  yellow;  it  dentist;  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  was 
preys  principally  on  reptiles,  and  perches  on  employed  in  the  printing  oflice  of  the  cborch 
the  loftiest  trees. — Of  the  kites  of  the  old  world,  missionary  society.    Two  years  later  he  went 
the  best  known  is  the  common  mUvtu  regalU  to  the  society^s  establishment  at  Malta,  and 
(Briss.)  of  Europe,  of  a  reddish  brown  color  subsequently  he  visited  Bagdad  as  a  private 
above,  with  blackish  longitudinal  streaks,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  former  friend  and  patron, 
the  lower  parts  light  brownish  red  with  nar-  There  he  resided  8  years,  and  acquired  an  In- 
rower  streaks;  the  female  is  about  26  inches  timate  acquaintance  with  oriental  life.    Soon 
long,  with  an  extent  of  winos  of  6i  feet.    The  after  returning  to  London,  he  was  introducedto 
flight  is  remarkably  powerful  and  elegant;  the  Hr.  Oharles  iuiight,  the  pnbli^er,  who  engaged 
food  consists  of  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  him  first  as  assbtant  in  preparing  serials  for  the 
insects,  carrion,  and  even  fish.     It  is  found  in  *^  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  afterward 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  W.  Asia,  in  almost  all  in  the  compiktion  of  other  works.    His  con- 
regions,  both  wild  and  inhabited ;  it  sometimes  nection  with  Mr.  Eiiight  continued  while  lus 
steals  a  young  chicken  when  the  hen  is  off  her  health  remained  unbroken ;  but  having  \>^^ 

guard,  but  dares  not  make  a  direct  attack  in  seized  with  paralysis,  he  retired  in  1854  to  Cann- 

er  presence.     It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  stadt,  where  he  died.    In  1844  he  received  tne 

Henry  VIII.  the  streets  of  London  were  infested  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Giessen; 

by  a  great  number  of  kites,  which  fed  upon  the  and  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  cause 

offal  tiierein deposited;  they  became  very  tame,  of  religion  and  literature,  the  British  UP^^ 

and  their  services  as  scavengers  were  so  highly  ment  panted  him  in  1850  an  annuity  of  £^^' 

esteemed  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  kiu  His  pnncipal  works  are:  an  edition  of  the  8cnj^ 

them.    The  blaok  kite  (M.  niger,  Briss.),  of  S.  tores  called  the  "  Pictorial  Bible''  (1885-'8;  Sd 

Europe  and  N.  Africa,  is  a  smaller  species,  and  ed.  enlarged,  4  vols.  royid8vo.,  1847-9);  "  ySt ^ 

performs  the  office  of  scavenger  in  many  of  l^e  Oliver's  Travels''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888) ;  *^  P>^ 

towns  of  K  E.  Africa;  it  is  very  bold,  attacking  torial  History  of  Palestine"  (2  vols,  royal  8vOj, 

chickens  and  ducks  even  in  the  presence  of  their  1889-'40) ;  "  Oy  dopoddia  of  Biblical  literature 

owners,  seeming  to  have  no  fear  of  man.    The  g  vols.  8vo.,  1845-'50) ;   "  The  Lost  S^J^' 

Govinda  kite  {M.  cheela^  Lath.)  is  very  numerous  I)eafness  and  Blindness''  (12mo.,  1845) ;  **  ^^1^ 

in  Calcutta,  feeding  upon  the  garbage  cast  into  Seal  Qeography  of  the  Holy  Land''  (3  ^^ 

the  streets,  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  18mo.,  1848) ;  '^  Daily  Bible  HlustFations  jP 

eeizing  its  food  on  the  wing.  vols,  small  8vo.,  1849-'58).    In  1848  he  estaD- 

EITTANNINa,  the  capital  of  Armstrong  lishedthe'' Journal  of  Sacred  literature,"  wmcn 

CO.,  Penn.;  pop.  m  1859,  about  2,000.  It  is  he  edited  till  1858.  His  memoirs  hare  d«^ 
situated  on  a  broad  alluvial  plain  on  the  left  written  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (Edinburgh,  1S56). 
bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  on  the  site  of  an  KIWI-KIWI,  the  New  Zealand  name  ot  toe 
old  Indian  viUage  of  the  same  name,  which  was  apteryx,  a  struthious  bh^  of  the  singolar  mm 
taken  and  burned  Aug.  8, 1757,  by  OoL  (after-  which  contains  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moo- 
ward  Gton.)  Armstrong.  The  river  is  crossed  by  ruk,  and  ostrich,  and  the  extinct  ®P^^^!J 
a  bridge  of  916  feet  span.  In  the  hills  skirting  dinomis,  and  dodo.  The  beak  r®^"'^?^^ 
and  opposite  the  town  are  found,  nearly  hori-  of  a  long-billed  wader,  being  slender,  vitn  to 
xontal,  one  stratum  of  oannel  and  5  of  bitnmi-  base  covered  wit^  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  m^ 
mous  coal,  and  2  each  of  iron  ore  and  limestone ;  dible  the  longer  and  containing  the  ^P^°?gj 
also  pure  fire  day  andgood  building  stone.    The  of  the  nostrils  near  the  tip ;  the  base  of  tue  »^ 
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is  l\irnished  with  long,  slender  black  brislles  fhe  bird  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  resting  the 
intermixed  with  the  feathers,  and  projectinff  in  head  upon  it  against  the  groond,  and  to  thrust 
all  directions;  the  wings  are  9  small  crooked  it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food;  it  is  stmthioos 
appendages,  extending  about  1^  inches  from  the  in  stmotnre,  and  srallatorial  only  in  its  length 
fiides  of  the  chesty  and  terminated  by  a  cnnred.  and  slendemess.    The  tonffae  is  riiort,  bnt  largw 
obtnse,  homy  claw  8  lines  long^  having  9  qnill  than  in  other  stmthions  birds ;  the  oesophagns 
plumes  differing  bnt  little  from  those  of  the  narrow,  the  proventriculns  and  stomach  small, 
Dody ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent ;  the  tarsi  are  as  and  the  latter  less  mnscnlar  than  in  the  yege- 
long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  variously  table-feeding  atruthianida ;  the  intestines  are 
sized  scales,  and  very  robust  as  in  gallinaceous  long,  and  the  c»ca  moderate.    There  is  no  trace 
birds ;  there  are  8  anterior  toes,  free  and  cov-  of  extension  of  air  cells,  as  in  birds  of  flight,  into 
ered  with  scales,  and  a  very  short  hind  toe,  all  the  interspaces  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
armed  with  strong  and  rather  sharp' claws.  The  the  diaphragm  is  weU  developed  and  pierced 
plumage  is  loose  as  in  other  terrestrial  birds  only  for  the  casophagus  and  vessels ;  the  lungs 
which  have  no  power  of  flight,  resembling  that  are  bird-like,  and  also  the  organs  of  circulation, 
of  the  emu  in  size,  structure,  and  color,  but  except  in  the  more  membranous  character  of 
wanting  the  aocesaorjr  plumdet ;  the  skin  is  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve ;  the  larynx 
very  tough,  a  line  thick  along  the  back,  and  and  trachea  are  struthious.    The  bones  are  not 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  &t  between  it  and  the  perforated  for  the  admisdon  of  air,  but  are  tough 
muscles,  especiaUy  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and  and  compact  like  those  of  lizards;  the  skull  is 
root  of  neck  ;  the  head  is  broad  and  but  slightly  smooth  and  elevated ;  the  orbits  small,  and  the 
depressed.    The  genus  apteryx  was  established  ethmoid  bone  very  large,  corresponding  with 
by  Shaw  in  1812  from  a  stuffed  skin,  and  was  the  feeble  vision  and  acute  smell  of  a  bird  of 
at  that  time  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  nocturnal  habits.    The  spine  is  strong,  espe- 
like  the  dodo ;  but  in  ISSd-'S  other  specimens  dally  in  the  neck,  which  lias  15  vertebra ;  the 
arrived,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  larrell  in  sternum  small  and  without  keel,  the  clavicles 
vol.  i.  of  the  ^^Transactions  of  the  Zoological  absent,  and  the  bones  of  the  wing  atrophied; 
Society  of  London,^  and  by  Prof.  Owen  in  vols,  the  femur  and  metatarsus  are  longer  than  In  oth- 
ii.  and  iii.  of  the  same  work.    Three  species  ers  of  the  family,  more  as  in  gallinaceous  birds; 
are  described.    A,  auBtralu  (Shaw^  is  about  80  the  ribs  are  broad,  with  free  bony  appendages; 
inches  long  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  toes,  19  the  brain  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  diurnal 
inches  to  end  of  coccyx,  and  weighs  about  81  Btruthionida,    The  thick  skin  is  provided  with 
lbs. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  44  to  6|  a  distinct  and  extensive  ^stem  of  cutaneous 
inches,  the  longest  belonging  to  the  females,  muscles,  to  shake  off  loose  earth  from  the  plu- 
another  anomaly  in  this  bird ;  fhe  bill  is  1  inch  mage  while  burrowing  for  its  retreat  or  nest, 
wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high ;  the  color  is  taking  origin  from  the  bones.    The  muscles  of 
grayish  brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    A,  Man-  the  back  corresponding  to  the  2d  layer  in  man 
teUi  (Bartlett),  described  in  1860,  is  about  28  are  more  distinct  and  of  greater  relative  size 
inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  the  color  than  in  any  other  bird ;  the  pectorals  are  feebly 
is  dark  rufous  brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    A»  developed  in  accordance  with  the  rudimentary 
Ofoeni  (Gould),  described  in  1847,  is  the  largest  wings ;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  powerfbl, 
species,  and  is  said  to  be  about  8  feet  high ;  the  especially  the  flexors  and  extensors,  for  scratch- 
upper  parts  are  transversely  barred  with  black-  ing,  running,  and  burrowing.    These  birds  are 
ish  brown  and  fulvous,  and  the  plumage  is  ex-  found  in  ifew  Zealand,  particularly  in  regions 
oeedingly  dense  and  hair-like,  resemblmg  more  covered  with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  ferns, 
the  covering  of  a  mammal  tlian  a  bird ;  tne  bill  in  which  they  hide  when  alarmed ;  they  are 
Is  an  inch  shorter,  more  slender,  and  more  curv-  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  snails, 
ed  ;  the  wings  are  exceedingly  rudimentary. —  insects,  worms,  and  the  large  soft-bodied  lepi- 
In  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society''  dopterous  larvfe ;  they  run  swiftlv,  and  defend 
for  Jan.  1852,  Prof.  Owen  describes  an  egg  of  themselves  vigorously  with  the  &et ;  the  nest 
the  apteryx,  which  was  4{  inches  long  and  8|  is  made  either  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree,  or 
inches  wide,  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  dirty  in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the  ground, 
grayish  white  color  in  part  due  to  a  decomposed  The  natives  pursue  them  for  their  skins,  which 
chick  within,  and  the  shell  {  of  a  line  thick ;  from  their  strength  are  highly  valued  for  mak- 
the  c        '  " 
of  a 

ostrich ooj  — 7 -r rf r ^ " •  t" 

tively  to  the  size  of  the  bird  (which  was  about  is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  though  some  believe 
twice  that  of  the  largest  ostrich),  smaller  than  that  it  may  yet  exist  in  the  unexplored  re^ons 
that  of  the  apteryx ;  the  large  dze  of  the  un-  of  Madagascar ;  the  dodo  has  been  lost  within 
batched  young,  and  the  possession  within  the  the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  dinomis  doubtleas 
egg  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  feet,  wings,  antedated  the  historic  period, 
and  beak  of  the  adult,  show  that  the  young  EXAGENFURTH,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital 
apteryx  must  be  able  to  provide  for  itself  very  of  the  duchy  of  Oarintbia,  40  m.  N.  from  Lay- 
soon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the  egg.  bach ;  pop.  14,200.  It  has  manufactories  of 
The  bill  of  the  apteryx  is  moderately  strong^  as  wooUens,  silks,  and  muslins.   It  is  supposed  to 
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oocnpy  nearlj  the  Bite  of  the  Roman  TUmmia,  EereeKtQr«oa-tlie-Bodrog  (28),  and  Tok^  (81). 

bat  it  first  became  a  place  of  interest  and  im«  66rgej  simaltaneooalj  approaching  from  tbe 

Sortance  in  the  16th  centnrv,  when  it  was  forti-  Zips,  Kkpka  parsned  bis  retreating  enemy,  wbo 

ed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.    Gdrgey,-tbe  eyacaated  Easohan,  and  saved  his  army  bjs 

Hnngarian  general,  has  been  confined  at  Klagen-  skilfhl  march.    The  two  enemies  met  again  in 

fdrth  since  his  surrender  in  1849.  the  battle  of  Eipolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  in  which 

KLAMATH,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  bordering  S[lapka  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Hnn- 

on  the  Pacific,  bounded  N.  by  Klamath  river,  ganan  army  under  Dembinski.    When  the  lat- 

and  traversed  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  about  ter  army  retreated  behind  the  Theiss,  he  was 

8,000  sq.  m.  j  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,480.  oonspicuoos  among  the  ofiftoers  who  by  their 

Ilie  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  in  some  declarations  obliged  the  government  to  dismiai 

places  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  redwood,  the  Polish  commander-in-chief;  and  when  6^^ 

cedar,  spruce,  and  fir.    The  valleys  are  fertile,  gey,  the  principal  cause  of  the  change,  finallj 

and  the  hilly  districts  afford  good  pasturage,  became  his  successor,  Klapka,  who  had  been 

Gold  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  large  extent  near  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  received  the 

Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Salmon  rivers,  at  Gold  command  of  his  1st  corps,  partaking  in  the  5 

Bluff,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach.    The  great  battles  of  the  April  campaign  (at  Bicske, 

agricultural  products  in  1858  were  87,600  bush-  Izsaszeg,  Waitzen,  Nagy-Sarl6.  and  Acs),  all  of 

eb  of  wheat,  40,000  of  oats^nd  600  of  barley,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  toe  AustriaDs.  In 

Capital,  Orleans  Bar.    The  Klamath  Indian  re-  the  following  month  he  had  the  management  of 

serve,  25,000  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  partly  the  war  department  in  the  newly  created  minis- 

in  this  and  partly  in  Del  Norte  co.  try ;  and  when  G6rgey,  after  the  conquest  of 

KLAMATH,  or  Tlaicjith,  a  river  of  Galifor-  Bnda,  resumed  the  offensive  in  Jnne,  ne  took 

nia.    It  rises  in  Klamath  lake  in  the  S.  part  of  command  of  the  fortress  of  Gomom  and  of  the 

Oregon,  and  fiows  S.  across  the  Galifornia  fron-  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in 

tier,  just  before  reaching  which  it  receives  the  vain  tried  to  dissuade  GOrgey  from  his  disastrons 

outlet  of  Rhett  or  Lower  Klamath  lake.    Its  plan  of  operations  on  the  line  of  the  Waag. 

course  thence  is  W.  N.  W.,  and  afterward  8.  After  several  bloody  battles  both  were  com- 

W.,  until  it  is  joined  by  Trinity  river  on  its  left  pdled  to  retreat;  Uie  position  at  Baab  was 

bulk,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  N.W.,  subsequently  lost,  and  after  various  engag^ 

and  preserves  that  direction  until  it  &]ls  into  ments  around  Gomom,  €r6rgey  retired  toward 

the  Faoific  about  lat.  41""  80'  K.    There  is  a  bar  the  Theiss,  leaving  Klapka  with  an  army  d 

atitsmouth  which  can  be  crossed  at  high  water  about  18,000  in  we  fortress.     His  sortie  of 

by  ships  of  the  line,  and  at  low  water  by  small  Auff.  8,  wluch  was  one  of  the  most  signal 

boats  only.    Its  waters  abound  in  salmon  and  deeds  of  the  revolutionary  war,  almost  annihi- 

other  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  gold  diggings  lated  the  Austrian  army  of  obeervation  before 

on  its  banks.    Its  length  is  about  250  m.    The  Gomom.    He  advanced  to  Baab,  and  was  pre- 

town  of  E[lamath  is  ntuated  on  its  right  bank,  paring  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory  when 

a  few  miles  above  its  month.  the  news  from  the  Theiss  suddenly  destroyed  &u 

KLAPKA,  Gt5b6t,  a  Hnngarian  general,  hope  of  further  advantages.  He  retired  to  Go- 
bom  in  Teraesvdr,  April  7, 1820.  He  studied  in  mora,  which,  after  all  &e  other  troops  in  the 
Szegedin,  Kardn-Sebes,  and  at  the  school  of  ar«  country  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he  surreo- 
tillery  in  Vienna,  entered  the  Hungarian  noble  dered  on  Oct.  4,  on  conditions  favorable  to  ue 
life  guards  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  garrison,  though  afterward  not  strictly  observed. 

1847  was  appointed  officer  in  a  border  regiment.  Leaving  Hungary,  he  was  received  in  Germany 
He  soon  after  quitted  the  service  in  order  to  with  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
travel.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  lived  for  some  time  in  Hamburg,  whence  he  re- 

1848  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new  govem-  paired  to  London,  Paris,  and  afterward  to  Sv^it- 
ment  of  his  country,  and  was  made  captain  and  zerland.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  agaiiun 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Hungary*  Russia  he  went  to  Gonstantinople,  and  after  nia 
Recalled  in  September,  he  was  engaged  in  some  return  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1856.  »^ 
important  works  of  fortification,  but  soon  after  1859  he  was  intrusted  by  the  Sardinian  gov- 
returned  to  the  army  of  the  south,  where  he  ernment  with  the  organization  of  a  Huog^^ 
acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Kiss.  At  the  legion,  and  several  thousands  of  volunteer  .^^ 
beginning  of  1849  he  was  enabled  to  render  already  been  enlisted  when  the  peace  ^'^.^ 
more  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  franca  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  new  muita^ 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  activity.  Klapka  is  the  author  of  "^^?^? 
north,  which  under  Gen.  M^z^uros  had  been  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  (i^^P' 
defeated  by  Oount  Schlick  in  the  neighborhood  sic,  1850 ;  English  transktion,'2  vols.,  ^^^ 
of  Kaschau.  He  rallied  and  organized  the  scat-  1850),  in  which  he  treats  chiefly  of  the  open^ 
tered  troops,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  tions  around  Gomom,  and  of  bis  ^^^If^tr.. 
Theifl8,and  not  only  effectuaUv  defended  the  Kossuth  and  Gdrgey;  of  a  history  of '^Tb^J^' 
line  of  that  river,  which  covered  Debreozin,  the  tional  War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  K 
new  seat  of  the  revolutionary  govemment,  but  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861);  of  "The  War  »  J" 
also  gained  decisive  advanta^  over  the  Ans*  East,*'  dsc.  (Geneva,  1855 ;  English  ed.,  Looqoih 
triana  in  the  engagements  of  Tarczal  (Jan.  22),  1855),  and  various  minor  historical  wntmgs* 
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SXAPROTH,  Mastot  Hieinkioh,  a  German  fire  grand  divisions  of  the  world.  An  English 
ohemist,  born  in  Wemigerode,  Deo.  1,  1748,  translation  by  F.  Shoberl  of  his  "Travels  in  the 
died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  1, 1617.  After  being  en*  Oancasns  and  Georgia,  performed  in  1807-'8/* 
gaged  for  some  years  in  Berlin  as  a  practical  appeared  in  London  in  1814. 
chemist,  he  became  an  apothecary  in  1780,  and  ELAUSENBURG  (Han.  KoUm6/r\  the  cap- 
In  1787  was  appointed  profeesor  of  chemistry  ital  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania, 
in  the  school  of  artillery.  He  was  among  the  situated  on  the  Szamos  near  its  scarce;  pop. 
first  who  labored  indnstrionsly  in  the  classifica-  25,500,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  has  a  fortified  bat 
tion  of  minerals  by  means  of  scientific  analysis,  partly  decayed  castle,  and  consists  of  two 
He  first  fonnd  zirconiam  in  a  mineral  fh>m  Oey-  towns,  the  old  and  new,  and  6  snbnrbs.  It  has 
Ion,  and  his  discovery  of  titaniam,  nraniam,  and  Boman  Oatholio,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tellnriam  will  always  connect  his  name  with  tant  chnrches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium 
fhoee  metals.  He  first  proved  that  potassium  and  seminary,  a  Unitarian  college,  a  Greek 
was  found  in  volcanic  products  and  in  white  gar-  Catholic  school,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  sev- 
nets,  and  made  known  molybdate  of  lead  and  eral  benevolent  institutions.  Toward  tiie  close 
snlphate  of  strontium. — Heinbioh  Julius  ton,  of  1859  a  national  museum  was  founded  there, 
a  German  traveller  and  orientalist,  son  of  the  Klausenburg  contains  the  only  Unitarian  col- 
preceding,  born  in  Berlin,  Oct  11, 1783,  died  in  lege  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  attended  in 
Paris,  Aug.  27, 1885.  Until  the  age  of  15  he  1860  by  about  250  students.  It  is  au  important 
applied  himselfto  chemistry  and  natural  science;  centre  of  the  trade  between  Transylvania  and 
bnt  at  that  time  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel  the  neighboring  counties  of  Hungary.  It  has 
in  the  East,  written  by  philologists  and  scholars,  also  manufactones  of  porcelain.  It  was  a  colony 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  oriental  of  the  Romans,  and  ancient  coins  and  relics  are 
languages.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  uni-  frequently  found  in  the  vicinitv.  Matthias  Cor- 
Tersity  of  Halle,  he  went  in  1802  to  Dresden,  vinus  was  bom  there,  and  it  has  often  figured 
where  he  devoted  8  months  to  the  oriental  in  Hungarian  history.  During  the  late  Hun- 
M8S.  of  its  library.  Here  he  began  the  pub-  garian  revolution  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Bern, 
lication  of  the  Aiiatuohes  Magtmn.  The  Kus-  Dec.  25, 1848. 
sian  government  having  determined  in  1805  to  KLAUSTHAL.  See  Claustral. 
send  an  embassy  to  Peking,  Elaproth,  who  had  £X£BER,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  soldier, 
already  learned  the  Mantchu,  joined  the  ezpe-  bom  in  Strasbourg,  March  6, 1768,  assassinated 
dition.  He  did  not  reach  Peking,  bnt  remained  in  Curo,  Egypt,  June  14, 1800.  His  father,  a 
6  months  at  Irkootsk,  studying  several  Asiatic  mason,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
tongues.  From  this  place  he  explored  alone,  educated  by  a  country  clergyman,  his  relative, 
in  1806,  a  wide  range  of  the  northern  Chinese  who  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  architecture 
frontier,  returning  to  St  Petersburg  in  1807,  under  Chalgrin ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Two  foreign  gen- 
again  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  almost  un-  tlemen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  insult  at 
known  mountain  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  The  a  caf6,  took  him  to  Germany  and  placed  him  in 
results  of  his  researches  were  so  little  favorable  the  military  school  at  Munich.  .The  Austrian 
to  the  hope  that  Russia  could  readily  acquire  general  Kaunitz,  being  impressed  with  his  pro- 
dominion  over  the  country,  that  it  was  with  ficiency,  appointed  him  sub-lieutenant  in  his 
thegreatestdifficulty  that  Klaproth  obtained  in  own  regiment,  and  for  several  years  E16ber 
1810  permission  to  publish  an  account  of  his  served  with  the  imperial  troops.  He  resigned 
expedition.  The  annoyances  which  he  expe-  in  1788,  and  returning  to  Alsace,  succeed^  in 
tienoed  on  this  oooafflon  determined  him  to  obtaining  the  office  of  inspector  of  public  build- 
quit  Russia.  Two  years  later  (1812>  be  obtain-  ings  in  the  town  of  B^fort.  In  1792  he  enlisted 
ed,  but  not  without  great  diflSculty,  leave  to  de-  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  Haut-Rhin.  He 
part  In  1814  he  visited  Italy,  and  finally  came  soon  became  adjutant,  distinguished  himself 
irith  the  allied  army  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  during  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  was  raised  to  the 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Efis  principal  works  rank  of  adjutant-general.  Notwithstanding  this, 
are :  lUite  in  den  Kauhamu,  &c.  (2  vols.,  Ber-  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  the  surrender  of  that 
lin,  1812-'*14)  ;  SuppUment  au  dicti&nnaire  city,  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  ho  fully  vindi- 
Ohimns^Latin  du  Pire   Basils   ds  Glemona  cated  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  whole  garrison. 

2aris,  1819} ;  A»ia  Polyglottct^  ou  cUm^ication  He  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general,  sent  to  La 
I  peuplss  as  VAiis,  &c.  (182d''9) ;  Tablsavx  Vend^  with  the  first  division  of  the  "  army  of 
Kisttmques  ds  VAns^  &c.  (1824-*6);  MSmsires  Mentz,'*  fought  heroically  against  the  royalists, 
reUaifk  d  VAjHs  (8  vols.,  1824-*8)j  Tdblsau  defeated  them  at  Chollet,  Oct.  17,  1798,  and  in 
hiitoriqtts,  Ac,  du  Oaueass  (1827) ;  Voeahulairs  concert  with  Marceau  gained  a  victory  at  Save- 
La^in^  Pertan  et  OorSsn  (1828) ;  Bxamen  eri-  nay,  Dec.  28.  The  indignation  he  then  mani- 
Hqus  des  travaux  ds  M.  Champollion  jeuns  fested  at  tiie  cruelties  ordered  by  the  commis- 
(1882).  He  left  in  MS.  an  extensive  work,  sioners  of  the  convention,  caused  him  to  be 
ycttvsa/u  Mithridats^  ou  dastifleatisn  sysUfma-  cashiered ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  service  in 
Uqus  ds  tautss  U$  lanauss  eonnues^  which  179^,  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
contains  a  grammatical  sxetdi  of  most  known  and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  north  under  Jour- 
languages,  with  a  polyglot  vocabulary  of  the  dan.    He  shared  in  the  victory  at  Fleurus,  Jnne 
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26, 1794,  and  in  th«  oonqaest  of  tbe  Austrian  ohiefly  of  a  descriptive  and  piotoresqae  chano- 

Netherlands.   In  1795  he  blockaded  Mentz,  and  ter,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Leipsio  in  1757  wu 

directed  several  bold  operations  on  the  banks  intimatelj  associated  with  Gellert  and  Weisse. 

of  the  Rhine.    In  the  following  campaign  he  His  finest  poem  is  Ihr  FrOMing  (1749).    Ab 

defeated  the  Anstrion  division  under  the  prince  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at 

of  Wflrtemberg  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sieg,  June  Berlin  in  1808  {%  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1825).    A  new 

1,  1796,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  same,  4  days  edition  of  his  collected  works^  revised  by  Julian 

later,  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen.    Neverthe-  Schmidt,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 
less,  he  was  dismissed  and  retired  to  Ohaillot,  in       ELEIST,  Heinbich  von,  a  Cterman  poet,  bora 

the  vicinity  of  Fans,  where  he  devoted  his  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Oct.  10,  1776,  died 

leisure  to  preparing  his  MSmoires.    In  1798  he  near  Potsdam,  Nov.  21,  1811.    Aflber  making 

joined  Bonaparte  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  campaign  of  the  Rhine  against  France,  he 

and  received  a  wound  on  the  head  at  the  storm-  studied  law  at  Erlangen,  travelled  in  Fnuoe 

ing  of  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  in  the  and  Switzerland,  and  resided  in  Dresden  in 

capacity  of  governor.     He  accompanied  the  1802,  and  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  in  Koni^ 

expedition  to  Syria,  led  tbe  advance  division,  berg.    After  the  battlip  of  Jena  he  lamented  io 

crossed  the  desert,  took  Graza  and  Jaffa,  won  the  his  poems  the  misfortunes  of  bis  couutry  and 

victory  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  raising  of  his  own  imprisonment  during  the  French  occs- 

the  siege  of  Acre  covered  the  retreat  of  the  pation  of  Beriin.     On  tbe  declaration  of  vu 

exhausted  army.    When  Bonaparte  returned  to  by  Austria  against  France  in  1809,  he  hastened 

IVance,  he  confided  to  Either  the  command  of  full  of  hope  toward  Vienna,  but  heard  of  the 

the  army.    The  new  commander,  who  never  conclusion  of  peace  on  his  way.    This  and  other 

had  had  any  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  grievous  disappointments  induced  him  two  yean 

holding  Egypt,  listened  to  proposals  of  peace,  later  to  commit  suicide  at  the  Heilige  See^  io 

and  signed  the  treaty  of  El  Arish  with  Sir  Sid-  company  with  a  fnend,  tiie  wife  of  a  Berlin 

ney  Smith,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed  merchant.    He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  tbe 

to  leave  Egypt  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  German  romantic  school  of  poets,  and  is  placed 

K16ber  hastened  to  deliver  some  of  the  fortresses  at  their  head  by  (Jervinus,  who  calls  him  ^tbe 

he  held  to  l^e  Turks,  but  was  notified  bv  Lord  political  Werther  of  his  age.'^ 
Keith  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by       ELENZE.  Leo  Yon,  a  German  architect, 

the  English  government,  and  that  the  French  bom  in  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in  1784.  He 

army  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  them-  early  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  arefai* 

selves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.    On  the  re-  tecture,  which  his  fiither,  thinking  the  unset- 

ception  of  this  news,  Kl^ber's  energies  were  tied  condition  of  Germany  an  obstacle  to  tbe 

roused  to  the  utmost;  he  published  the  letter  of  successftd  pursuit  of  this  art,  endeavored  in  Tsin 

the  English  admiral  in  his  order  of  the  day,  to  dissuade  him  from  adopting  as  a  profession, 

merely  adding  this  sentence :  ^'Soldiers,  such  a  Having  spent  some  time  at  the  polytecbnw 

letter  can  be  answered  but  by  victories;  be  school  in  raris,  and  in  Sicily,  where  he  acqpir^ 

ready  for  battle!"    He  marched  forward  to  at-  a  taste  for  Greek  architecture,  he  establisbed 

tack  tbe  Turkish  army,  which  was  10  times  himself  in  Munich  after  the  general  peace,  and 

more  numerous  than  his  own,  won,  March  20,  was  appointed  through  the  orown  prince,  a^ 

1800,  the  brilliant  victory  of  Heliopolis,  retook  terward  King  Louis,  court  architect.    In  181^ 

Cairo  and  several  other  cities  that  had  risen  in  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  for 

insurrection,  and  found  himself  again  the  nn-  the  celebrated  Walhalla,  near  Munich,  wbic^ 

disputed  master  of  Egypt.    He  now  succeeded  however,  was  not  commenced  until  183Q,  ana 

in  conciliating  Murad  Bey,  and  was  about  to  not  inaugurated  until  1842.    It  is  modelled  on 

conclude  peace  with  the  Turks,  when  he  was  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Is  one  of  tbe 

murdered  while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Oairo,  most  imposing  structures  ever  erected  after  tbe 

by  a  young  fanatic  named  Sol^roan.    Klftber's  antique  type.    Previous  to  the  commencement 

remains  were  broogbt  to  Marseilles  on  the  evac-  of  this  work  Elenze  designed  in  1820  the  Giyp- 

uation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army,  and  placed  tothek,  or  gallery  of  sculpture,  the  FinakotbeK; 

in  the  chateau  d'If.    In  1818  they  were  remov-  or  picture  gallery,  and  otner  public  buildings  in 

ed  to  his  native  city,  where  they  were  placed  Munich.    He  became  the  friend  and  adviser  or 

under  a  monument  on  the  principal  square,  over  his  patron,  the  crown  princeu  and  upon  the  &^ 

which  a  bronze  statue  was  inaugurated,  June  vation  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  m  182o  was 

14,  1840.  appointed  president  of  the  council.    His  wortj 

KLEI8T,  EwALD  Ohbistian  von,  a  German  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  chief  ^^  ^ 

poet,  born  in  Zeblin,  Pomerania,  March  8, 1716,  Europe,  embrace  a  great  variety  of  ^^^^u 

died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Aug.  24, 1Y59.  modifications  of  architectural  orders,  the  ureeK 

After  studying  at  Ednigsberg,  he  entered  sue-  being  the  prevailing  one.    In  the  antique  be  ^ 

oessively  the  Danish  and  the  Prussian  military  been  most  successful.    He  has  published  s  nnni- 

service,  was  appointed  lieutenant  under  Prince  ber  of  essays  and  aphorisms  on  art^  ''I  •  ^  he 

Henr^  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after  distin-  a  treatise,  illustrated  by  designs,  in  wliicn  n^ 

guishinff  himself  for  valor  was  fatally  wounded  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  •  W^ 

in  the  battle  of  Eunersdorf.    He  devoted  his  architecture  is  alone  adapted  to  eoolesia0B<^ 

leisure  during  hia  campaigns  to  writing  poetry,  Btmctores. 
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•  KUOPEBA^  WBH0B8LAW.  a  Bobesiiiin  dra-  olpioe  to  another  wSth  great  agility  and  rarelj 
matist,  bom  in  Ghlnmetz  about  1792,  died  in  failing  accuracy.  They  used  to  be  abundant 
Prague,  Sept  16,  1859.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in  the  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
fertUe  and  g^ed  dramatists  of  Bohemia,  and  have  been  so  hunted  that  they  are  now  driven 
has  often  been  called  the  Gechic  Shakespeare.  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior; 
KLING£Ry  Fbibdrich  MAxnoLiAir  yon,  a  their  venison  is  considered  the  best  in  the  conn- 
German  poet,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  try,  and  their  elastic  hair  is  in  great  demand  for 
Feb.  19,  1758,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  25,  stuffing  saddles. 

1881.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  began  to  iQX)PSTOGE.  Fbiedbioh  Gottlixb,  a  Ger- 
-write  for  the  stage  at  Weimar  and  Leipsio,  was  man  poet,  bom  m  Quedlinburg,  July  2,  1724^ 
Bub-lieutenant  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Walter  died  m  Hamburg,  Mardi  14,  1808.  He  was 
in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suooession,  and  went  bom  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
from  Weimar  to  St  Petersburg  in  1780.  where  hill  in  the  ScMassplatz^  recognizable  by  the  two 
he  became  colonel  under  Gatharine,  migor-gen-  pillars  which  support  its  porch.  His  faUier 
eral  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  under  was  a  public  functionary  In  comfortable  cir- 
Paul,  and  in  1811  lieutenant-general  under  oumstances ;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  piety 
Alexander.  He  was  in  active  service  nearly  40  and  beauty  of  character.  His  boyhood  was 
years.  On  German  literature  he  has  exercised  spent  amid  the  invigorating  influences  of  the 
a  powerful  influence  bv  the  vehemence  of  his  country,  which  retained  a  stronghold  upon  him 
genius.  Schlosser  the  mstorian  places  Elinger  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  fond 
by  the  side  of  Goethe  as  among  the  first  to  lol-  of  athletic  exercises,  especially  of  skating.  He 
low  the  suggestion  of  Lessing  by  emancipating  attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
the  German  drama  from  the  trammels  of  the  and  in  1740  entered  the  seminary  of  Schulp- 
French  school,  and  deriving  inspiration  from  forte.  At  that  early  age  he  was  already  pos- 
Shakespeare.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous  sessed  by  the  ambition  of  producing  a  great 
representative  of  that  excnted  period  of  German  epic.  The  stirring  incidents  of  the  life  of  Henry 
literature  called  ^^  storm  and  pressure  period,"  the  Fowler  captivated  for  a  time  his  imagina- 
which  in  fetot  took  its  name  ttam  one  of  his  tion,  as  shown  oy  some  odes  written  by  him  in 
most  extravagant  dramas,  entitled  Sturm  trnd  honor  of  that  prince ;  but  after  his  attendance 
Drang  (*^  Storm  and  Pressure,"  1775).  Of  his  at  the  university  of  Jena  (1745),  religious  en- 
romances,  the  most  esteemed  are  Der  Wdtmann  thusiasm  led  to  the  conception  of  his  *^  Messiah." 
und  der  DieAter^  a  series  of  dialogues  designed  In  1746  he  went  to  Leipsic,  then  the  resort  of 
to  present  the  antagonism  between  the  real  and  many  literary  men,  who,  after  ^eir  secession 
the  ideal  woMa^  eoid  Fauit^a  Zeb&iif  That&nund  from  the  pedantic  school  of  Gottsched,  had 
JHdUen/ahrt  (St  Petersburg,  1791).  An  edition  formed  in  1740  a  poetical  union  and  established 
of  his  select  works  was  published  at  Stuttgart  an  independent  literary  journal  published  in 
(12  vols.,  1842).  Bremen.  EQopstock,  in  his  ode  entitled  "  Win- 
EUPSPBINGER  (Dutch,  diff  springer),  a  golf,"  distinguishes  Gellert,  Rabener,  Hagedora, 
S.  African  field  antelope,  the  creotragtu  aaitor  Gleim,  and  many  others  of  his  literary  associates 
trix  (Bodd).  The  male  is  about  Z^  feet  long,  of  Leipsic,  who  as  early  as  1747  had  recognized 
and  22  inches  high  at  the  shoulder;  the  head  is  him  as  a  poet  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
short  and  broad^  with  a  tapering  nose  and  German  poetry.  The  first  8  cantos  of  his"  Mea- 
large  bald  muffle;  the  horns,  which  exist  only  siah"  were  published  in  1748,  in  the  4th  and 
in  the  males,  are  about  5  inches  long,  slender,  6th  numbers  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bremen 
vertical,  nearly  parallel,  acute,  with  a  few  rings  ^^  Literary  Journal,"  and  the  poem  was  eventn- 
at  the  base ;  the  tear  bag  is  arched  and  trans-  ally  regarded  as  an  epic  equal  to  those  of  Dante. 
Terse;  the  ears  are  pointed,  nearly  as  high  as  Milton,  and  Tasso,  especially  by  the  religious  and 
the  horns ;  the  eyes  are  full,  lively,  and  dark  female  portion  of  the  community.  Gottsched, 
hazel ;  the  hoofs  are  small,  square,  and  com-  however,  ridiculed  what  he  called  Zlopstock's 
pressed,  with  large  and  blunt  false  hoo&;  the  **  seraphic  spirit  of  fanaticism,"  and  his  strictures 
tail  very  short.  The  body  and  limbs  are  ro-  on  his  dogmatism,  his  Geminate  and  morbid 
bust ;  the  hair  is  thick,  wavy,  erect,  and  quill-  tenderness,  and  his  religious  sentimentality  were 
like,  forming  a  natural  pad  to  protect  the  body  afterward  confirmed  by  Lessing,  although  in  a 
from  braises  and  falls  in  their  dangerous  re-  milder  and  more  dignified  spirit.  Foremost 
treats ;  the  mammn  are  two.  The  color  of  the  among  his  admirers  was  Bodmer  of  ZArich.  the 
liair  is  grayish,  brown  at  the  end,  wiUi  a  short  opponent  of  Gottsched,  the  translator  of  Milton, 
yellow  tip,  ffivinff  the  general  hue  as  a  brown  and  the  head  of  a  school  of  poets  and  religionists, 
ffrizzled  with  yeUow ;  the  lower  parts  are  whit-  From  1748  to  1750  Elopstock  was  employed  as 
ish,  and  the  edge  of  the  ears  and  feet  above  the  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  his  relative  Weiss  in 
hoo&  black;  the  color  varies  in  intendty  accord-  Langensalza,  where  he  met  the  sister  of  his 
ing  to  season.  The  females  resemble  the  males^  friend  Schmidt,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  odes 
except  in  the  absence  of  horns.  These  ani-  as  his  beloved  Fanny,  but  who  did  not  recipro- 
mals  live  in  pairs.  They  possess  the  dimbing  cate  his  affection.  In  the  summer  of  1760  he 
propensities  and  sure-footedness  of  the  goat^  went  with  his  friend  Sulzer  to  Zurich,  which  he 
living  among  rocks  inaooessible  to  man  and  dogs,  left  in  the  following  year,  in  compliance  with 
and  springing  like  the  chamoia  from  one  pre-  an  invitation  from  the  Banish  prime  mmister 
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Bemstorf^  jfho  offered  bim  a  pension  of  $800,  moral  mission  to  fhlfiL     He  conversed  ynOi 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  ezola-  facility  on  varions  subjeota,  bat  i^ther  avoided 
rively  to  the  completion  of  his  epic  On  his  way  speaking   of    poetry   and    literary   matters.^ 
to  Copenhagen  he  fell  in  love  with  Marg^retha  Among  the  various  editions  of  his  works  is 
(Meta)  Moller,  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg  mer-  that  of  Leipsic  (12  vols.  ISmo.,  1828),  the  11th 
chant,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  volume   of  which  contains    the    posthumous 
CKdli.    On  his  arrival  in  the  Danish  capital  he  wridngs  of  his  first  wife.     Among  the  English 
was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  in-  translations  of  the  "Mesnah'*  is  one  into  prose 
troduced  to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  GoUyer,  and  the  most  recent 
a  journey  to  Holstein,  on  which  occasion  he  metricaltranslation  appeared  in  London  in  1825- 
spent  some  time  with  Meta,  who  became  his  *6.    The  ^' Death  of  Adam"  and  ^' Solomon^ 
wife  in  1754.     She  died  in  1768,  in  her  81st  were  also  translated  into  English,  as  well  as  his 
year.    The  loveliness  of  her  character  is  appar-  "  Odes,"  the  latter  by  W.  Nind  (London,  184S), 
ent  in  her  correspondence  with  Richardson,  — See  also  Hiss  Benger,  ^^Klopstock  and  bis 
the  English  novelist,  with  Cramer,  an  intimate  Friends**  (London,  1814) ;  MOrikofer,  Klopttoek 
friend  of  Elopstock,  and  with  her  husband,  in  Z&rieh  (Zarich,  1851) ;  and  a  French  esssj 
(See  ^'Memoirs  of  Frederic  and  Margaret  Elop-  on  him  by  Dietz  (Paris,  1659). 
stock,**  English  translation,  by  Elizabeth  Smith,        EMETY,  or  Embttt,  GtObgt,  a  Hnnguiafl 
London,  1808;  and  her  correspondence  with  general,  bom  near  Rima-Szombat,  in  the  coun^ 
Richardson,  1818).    Elopstock  resided  now  al-  of  GOmOr,  in  1810.    He  became  an  orphan  st 
ternately  in  Brunswick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Blan-  the  age  of  6,  and  being  destined  for  an  ecolesi- 
kenburg,  until  1768,  when  he  returned  to  Co-  astical  career,  studied  at  the  Protestant  schools 
penhagen.    In  1771,  on  his  friend  Bemstorff's  of  Eperies  and  Presburg.    In  consequence  of  a 
withdrawal  from  the  ministry,  he  went  to  Ham-  disappointment  he  entered  the  Austrian  army, 
burg  with  the  rank  of  a  councillor  of  the  Danish  and  was  an  ofScer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
legation.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1792)  he  lution  of  1848.    He  ardently  espoused  the  csnse 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Johanna  of  his  country,  and  by  his  valor  and  profidency 
Elisabeth  von  Dimpfel,  whose  first  husband  had  in  military  science  rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 
been  a  nobleman  named  Windhem.    He  lived  in  cooperated  for  some  time  with  G^Orgey,  and  dis- 
Hamburg  until  his  death,  occasionally  visiting  tinguished  himself  by  the  victory  of  GsomA 
literary  mends  in  various  parts  of  Germany.    A  (June  18,  1849),  in  which  the  Austrian  lieuten- 
pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  prince  ant  field  marshal  Yyss  lost  his  brigade  and  life. 
of  Baden,  and   honorary  citizen^ip  by  the  He  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army 
IVench  revolutionists.    His  death  was  looked  of  the  Danube  after  the  loss  of  Raab  (July  S8;, 
upon  as  a  national  calamitv.    His  fiineral  (March  joined  the  army  of  the  south,  and  subsequent]/ 
22, 1808)  was  celebrated  with  the  pomp  and  fou^t  under  Dembinski  in  the  disastrous  battle 
solemnity  generally  accorded  in  Germany  only  of  Temesvdr  (Aug.  9).    One  of  the  last  de- 
to  royal  personages.     He  was  buried  in  the  fenders  of  Hungary  on  the  battle  field,  he  soon 
churchyard  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  after  fled  with  Eossuth  and  Bem  to  Turkey, 
Hamburg,  by  the  side  of  his  Meta.   The  remains  adopted  together  with  the  latter  the  Mobsm- 
of  his  2d  wife,  who  died  in  1821,  rest  in  the  medan  religion,  was  made  pasha  under  tbe 
same  cemetery. — ^The  last  2  vols,  of  his  *'Mes-  name  of  Ismail,  and  during  the  RussiaD  var 
AM^  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  odes  ap-  distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent  8ervice3 
peared  from  1760  to  1778.    He  wrote  varions  and  personal  bravery  in  the  defence  of  Ears 
grammatical  and  philologial  works  and  sacred  against  Muravieff  (1855).    When  the  toim  was 
dramas,  or  rather  dramatic  poems,  chiefly  turn-  compelled  by  fomine  to  surrender,  he  withdrew 
ing  upon  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  Erzroom,  and  has  since  maintained  his  post- 
"  The  Death  of  Adam,"  "  Solomon,"  and  "  Da-  tion  in  the  Turkish  service. 
vid ;"  also  several  patriotic  dramas  (Bardieten)^       KNAPP,  Albkbt,  a  German  poet,  bom  m 
in  commemoration  of  the  national  hero  Her-  Wnrtemberg  in  1798.    After  becoming  pastor 
mann.    Novalis  (Hudenberg)  says  that  Hop-  of  Stuttgart,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  espe- 
stock's  works  resemble  translations  from  some  ciaUy  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  which  aro 
unknown  poet,  prepared  by  a  skilful  but  un-  esteemed  the  best  written  in  Germany  in  "i* 
poetical  ]pniloIo^st.    €h)ethe  remarked  in  his  time.    He  published  a  small  volume  of  them 
conversations  with  Eckermann,  that  German  annually  between  1888  and  1858,  under  the  title 
literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  Elopstock,  of  ChrUtoterpe,    Among  his  other  pnblicatioM 
who  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  that  the  are  three  collections  of  poems  (Stuttgart,  18-^ 
times  had  since  advanced  beyond  Elopstock.  1884,  and  1848),  and  ^an^tfZMcW-W«^*'*^f 
Goethe  in  his  autobiography  also  records  his  ^rirtrcA^«?wi5at«(1887;  2ded.l850),aw 
personal  impression  of  Elopstock :  "  He  was  of  uable  collection  from  the  liturpes  and  ^P^PJ^ 
small  stature,  but  well  built.    His  manners  were  every  Christian  century,  to  which  his  Ohrtf^^ 

g-ave  and  decorous,  but  free  ftvm  pedantry.  Lieder  (1841)  was  a  supplement  , 

is  address  was  intelligent  and  pleasing.    On       ENAPP,  Georo  Christian,  a  <^""^  P!! 

the  whole,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  di-  logian,  born  in  Halle,  Sept.  17, 1758,  died  tnePB, 

plomatlst    He  carried  himself  with  the  self-  Oct.  14, 1825.    He  was  educated  in  t^®/'?  j^ 

oooscious  dignity  of  a  person  who  has  a  great  school  at  Halle,  founded  hy  Francke,  of  wmeo 
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hifl  father  -was  director,  and  in  the  nnitenitieB  a  oovetooB  man,  and  acquired  eonaiderable 

of  Halle  and  Gdttingen.    In  1777  he  became  ex-  wealth.     His  portraits  possess  greater  value 

traordinarj,  and  in  1782  ordinary  professor  of  as  likenesses  of  historical  personages  than  as 

theology  at  Halle,  in  which  office  he  remained  works  of  art.    He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his 

till  his  death ;  and  he  was  also  associated  with  death  600  nnfiniahed  j^rtraits  on  which  he 

Niemeyer  as  director  of  the  charitable  establish-  had  received  half  the  price  in  advance, 

ments  founded  by  Francke.    As  a  theologian  he  KNIAZIfiWICZ,  !Kabol,  a  Polish  general, 

maintained  a  ^stem  of  rational  snpematuralism,  bom  in  Oourland,  May  4^  1762,  died  in  Paria, 

seeking  to  harmonize  revelation  with  the  theo-  May  9, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  the  military 

retical  and  the  practical  reason.     His  VorU'  school  of  Warsaw,  entered  the  army  at  Uie  age 

tungm  Hher  die  ChrisUiehe  Glaubenslehre  has  of  16^  and  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  2d 

been  translated  into  Skigliab,  with  additions,  by  partition  of  Poland  he  fought  bravely  against 

Leonard  Woods,  jr.,  D.D.  the  Russians,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Dubien* 

KKAPP,  SAMina.  Loiaarzo,  an  American  au-  ka  (1792).    When,  amultaneously  with  Eo»- 

th<N^  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1784,  died  ciuszko,  liCadalinski  raised  the  banner  of  inde* 

in  Hopkinton,  July  8, 1888.  He  was  graduated  Dendence  in  1794,  Kniaziewicz  was  among  the 

at  Dartmouth  college  in  1804,  studied  law,  and  first  to  join  him,  disdnguished  himself  in  the 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.    He  relief  of  Warsaw,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier^ 

made  his  first  impearance  as  an  author  in  ^*  Tra-  general,  and  commanded  under  the  dictator  in 

vels  of  Ali  Bey''  (18mo.,  Boston,  1818),  a  work  tiie  battle  of  Maci^owtce,  the  unfortunate  issue 

purporting  to  give  an  eastern  traveller's  ezpe-  of  which  made  both  captives,  and  sealed  the 

riences  of  society  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  fate  of  the  revolution.    After  a  few  years'  im* 

It  was  followed   in  1821   by   "Biographical  prisonment  in  Kiev,  he  was  restored  to  liberty 

Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers  and  Statesmen  by  the  czar  Paul  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

and  Men  of  Letters ;"  and  in  1828  the  author,  and  hastened  to  join  Dombrowski  in  Italy, 

havine  previously  been  connected  as  editor  or  where  he  received  the  command  of  the  1st 

contru>utor  with  several  literary  journals,  es-  Polish  legion.    With  this  he  performed  prodi- 

tablleJied  himself  in  New  York  in  the  practice  gies  of  valor  in  the  war  of  1798,  especially  at 

of  his  profession.    Among  his  remaining  works  Oalvi,  Terracina,  Gaftta,  which  he  captured,  and 

are :  "  Lectures  on  American  literatur^'  (New  at  the  taking   of  Naples.    He   subsequently 

York,  1829) ;  "  Sketches  of  Public  Oharacters"  fought  at  the  head  of  another  Polish  legion  in 

(12mo.,  New  York,  1880) ;  '^American  Biogra-  Germany;  but  when  Napoleon  disappointed  the 

phy"  (1888),  consisting  of  original  biographical  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots  by  the  dissolation 

sketches  of  distingmahed  Americans,  full  of  an-  of  their  legions,  and  even  sent  the  bulk  of  these 

ecdote,  and  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  troops  to  perish  in  the  expedition  against  Hayti, 

this  department  of  literature ;  and  "  Female  Bi-  he  resigned  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  lithua- 

ography  of  different  Ages  and  Nations"  (12mo.).  nia.   In  1812  he  a^n  entered  the  French  army, 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  occar  serving  under  Prince  Poniatowski  in  the  Bus* 

sionalpublic  addresses.  sian  campaign.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 

KNELLER,  Sis  Godfbet,  an  English  por-  battles  on  tne  Moskva,  at  Yiazma,  and  during 

trait  painter,  born  in  Ltibeck,  Germany,  in  thedisastrous  passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  he 

1648,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1728.    He  was  was  wounded.  After  the  war,  refusing  to  serve 

instructed  in  painting  by  Rembrandt  and  Fer*  under  Alexander,  he  lived  in  Dresden.  His  par* 

dinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  in  ticipation  in  a  secret  society,  which  aimea  at 

Bome  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  gain-  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  led  to  a 

ed  some  reputation  in  Italy,  particularly  in  demand  of  extradition  on  the  part  of  the  czar 

Yenice,  for  historical  compositions.  He  arrived  Nicholas,  which  was  not  consented  to  by  the  kins 

in  London  in  1674,  and,  having  obtained  an  in-  of  Saxony,  though  he  was  subjected  to  a  tnaL 

troduction  to  the  king  through  the  duke  of  b^  Russian  commiasaries  in  we  fortress  of 

Monmouth,  was  permitted  to  paint  the  royal  Kdnlgstein.    His  age  preventing  him  from  tide* 

likeness.    The  manner  in  which  this  was  exe-  ing  part  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1881,  he 

cuted  procured  him   abundant   employment  endeavored  in  vain  to  serve  his  country  as  a 

TJpon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  he  was  ap-  diplomatist  at  Berlin  and  Paris.    The  promises 

pointed  court  painter  to  Charles  II.,  an  honor  of  Gen.  Sebastiani,  the  French  minister  of  for- 

confirmed  by  each  successive  sovereign  during  eiffu  aflbirs.  which  he  received  as  ambassador, 

the  life  of  the  artist.    He  was  knighted  by  only  served  to  hasten  the  final  downfall  of  Po- 

William  HI.,  and  punted  the  beauties  of  his  land.    He  remained  an  exile  in  Paris,  where 

court  (which  however  are  considered  much  in-  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  triumphal  aro  de 

ferior  to  Sir  Peter  Lely^s  beauties  of  the  court  VltaiU. 

of  Charles  II.),  and  was  made  a  baronet  by  ENIAZNIN.  Fbjjtoiszkk  Dtonizt.  a  Polish 

George  I.    He  painted  not  less  than  10  sever-  poet,  born  in  the  andent  palatinate  or  Vitebsk, 

eigns,  and  an  immense  number  of  lesser  eel-  Oct.  4, 1750,  died  at  Eonsxawola,  near  Pnlawy, 

ebrities.    So  numerous  were  his  commissions  Aug.  25^  1807.   He  studied  at  the  college  of  the 

that  he  was  frequently  only  able  to  finish  the  Jesoits  m  Vitebsk,  entered  that  order,  and  after 

faces  of  his  portraits,  leaving  the  draperies  and  its  suppression  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  he 

accessories  to  be  painted  by  others.    He  was  found  employment  in  the  2Uadd  library,  and 
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erentaally  became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  position  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar  by  bis  ^^Plo- 

Ozartoryski.    An  nnfortmiate  passion  for  the  tonal  Bhakspere,*'  indading  a  biograph^^  and  i 

eldest  daughter  of  his  patron,  however,  and  the  ^History  of  Opinion,  with  Doobtnil  Plays  and 

tragic  events  which  brongfat  about  the  fall  of  Index''  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1889-'41 ;  library  edition, 

his  coxmtry,  pimiged  Eniaznin  into  deep  melan*  12  vols.  18mo.,  1842k'4 ;  national  edition,  with 

dholy,  which  parnd  into  derangement  toward  biography  and  "  Btadies,"  8  vols.  8yo^  1861- 

the  dote  of  his  life.    His  works,  of  which  there  *68) ;  **  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Glossarial  Notes" 

are  varioas  collections,  comprise  songs,  idyls^  (7th  ed.,  1  vol.  8yo.,  1857) ;  ^^  (Companion  Shak- 

fiibles,  several  larger  poems,  and  translations,  spere''  (8  vols.  12mo.,  18i55-'7),  Ac.    In  1864, 

Some  of  his  lyrics  belong  to  the  most  charming  having  purchased  the  plates  of  the  '^Podsj 

productions  of  that  kind  in  the  Polish  literature  Oydopa&dia,"  Mr.  Knight  began  the  "English 

of  his  time.  Oyclopasdia,*'  based  upon  that  work,  but  greatly 

EKIGHT,  Ohablbs,  an  English  publisher  enlarged  and  modifiea,which  is  to  be  complet- 


which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  H.  (1881),  amalgamated  and  enlarged  under  the 

Locker,  was  "  The  Pkin  Englishman,''  a  period-  title  of  *^  Enowledge  is  Power"  (1856) ;  "  life 

ical  (8  vols.,  1820-'22).    At  Windsor,  in  1828.  of  Oazton''  (1844),  enlarged  under  the  title  of 

he  commenced  "Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,''  "The  Old  Printer  and  the   Modem  Press" 

and  continued  it  in  1824  in  London,  whither  he  (IB54) ;  "  '^;Arietie8"  (1844) ;  "  New  Lamps  fbr 

then  removed.    This  work,  in  8  vob.  8vo.,  con*  Old :  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  Discovery  of  the 

tains  the  earliest  literary  productions  of  Macau-  Annotations  on  Shakspere"  (1851);   "Onoe 

ky,  Praed,  Moultrie,  and  others.    In  1827-'8  he  upon  a  Time"  (1854),  a  collection  of  his  misoel- 

published  a  continuation  of  "  The  London  Mag-  limeous  works;  and  "The  Stru^les  of  a  Book 

azine,"  in  which  a  few  years  earlier  had  ap-  against  Excessive  Taxation,"  and  "The  Case  of 

Scared  Oarlyle's  "Life  of  Schiller,"  and  De  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper  Duty,"  pam- 
aincey's  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-  phlets  which  confessedly  have  largely  oontrib- 
Eater."  Soon  afterward  he  became  connected  uted  to  the  repeal  of  the  English  duty  upon 
with  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  nsefkil  paper,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  bndget 
knowledge,  as  their  publisher  and  agent,  and  of  1860.  In  1856  appeared  the  first  volume  ^ 
immediately  undertook  a  series  of  valuable  "The  Popular  History  of  England,  an  niastrated 
works,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society,  but  History  of  Society  and  Government  from  the 
generally  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  Fore-  Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times."  Thiswoii, 
most  were  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  in  8  series  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Knight's  writiDg% 
(1882-'45),  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  circu-  is  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year 
hition  of  nearly  200,000  copies  weekly;  the  (I860)  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  bringing  the  Srltisbannalfl 
"British  Almanac,"  and  "Companion  to  the  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ^'^^i 
Almanac,"  begun  in  1828(and  still  contintied;  Mr.  Knight's  whole  life  has  been  one  of  usenil 
the  "  Penny  Cydopfladia"  (80  vols,  small  fol.,  and  inteUectual  labor,  and  it  is  not  too  mach  to 
1888-'56),  since  condensed  as  the  "Kational  say  that  he  is  the  founder  of  that  desoriptioii^ 
Cyclopaedia;"  the  "Library  of  Entertaining  literature,  cheap  but  good,  which  has  exercised 
Knowledge,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  volume  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  nu 
on  "  The  Elephant "  (1881) ;  the  "  Pictorial  His-  countrymen  during  the  last  80  yeois.  His  fac- 
tory of  England,"  by  Craik  and  Macfarlane,  cess  as  a  man  of  business  has  not  been  equal  to 
with  its  continuation  entitled  "History  of  the  his  enterprise.  His  labors,  however,  have  re- 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Miss  cently  been  rewarded  by  the  appointmen^ 
Martineau(1840-'50);  and  the  "Gallery  of  Por-  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  o^ 
traits  of  Distinguished  Men."  Several  of  the  publisher  of  the  "London  Gazette,"  almost  a 
above  works  were  edited  by  Mr.  j&ught,  and  sinecure,  at  £1,200  a  year, 
all  ei\ioyed  much  of  his  supervision.  He  has  KNIGHT!,  Riohjlbd  Patotb,  an  English  an* 
also  edited  the  "  Pictorial  Bible"  (4  vols.  4to.,  thor,  bom  at  Wormsley  Grange,  Herefordriure, 
1888) ;  the  "  Pictorial  Book  of  Common  Pray-  In  1750,  died  in  London,  April  24, 1824.  Being 
er"  (1888) ;  the  "  Store  of  Knowledge"  (8vo.,  a  sickly  child,  he  was  not  put  to  school,  nor 
1841) ;  "  London  PictoriaUy  Illustrated  "  (6  vols,  allowed  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek  at/JJ°^ 
8vo.,  1841-^4;  abridged  into  the  "  CyclopsBdia  In  1764^  however,  upon  the  death  of  hia  fatna', 
of  London,"  1851) ;  "  Old  England,  a  Pictorial  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  id  wo 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities"  (2  vols.  foL  course  of  a  few  years  obtained  a  thorough  know- 

1845) ;  the  "Weekly  Volume."  a  series  extend-  edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  1^^ 


vols,,  1853) ;  "Geography  of  the  British  Em-    taining  his  minority  he  came  into  V^^^^^x^  - 
plre"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1858),  in.    He  has  won  a    a  large  property,  and  from  1780  to  1806  nm 
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seat  ia  purliament,  during  the  last  20  yean  as  Ooimiy  of  Hereford.'*  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
member  for  the  borough  of  Ludlow,  in  which  tributor  to  the  '^TransaotlonB"  of  the  horticnl* 
he  owned  a  large  estate.  In  1814  he  was  ap-  tnral  society,  of  which  he  was  for  manj  years 
pointed  a  trostee  of  the  British  mosenm,  to  president^  and  to  his  eflfbrts  the  rapid  progress  of 
whidi  institution  lus  aaiqae  collection  of  an«  horticoltore  in  England  daring  the  present  oen- 
tiqnities,  connsting  chiefly  of  ancient  bronzes  tary  is  in  a  great  measure  to  to  ascribed.  After 
and  Greek  coins^  and  valued  at  £60.000,  was  be-  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  phyidologi- 

Sueathed.    Bh  admiration  of  Greek  art  having  cal  and  horticultural  papers  (8vo.,  Lcmdon,  1841)« 

irected  his  attention  to  those  subjects  which  E^NIGHTHOOD.    See  CHrvALBT. 

illustrate  it,  he  published  in  1786  "An  Account  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  a  designation 

of  the  Bemains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  late-  ^ven  to  representatives  in  the  British  house  of 

ly  easting  at  Isernia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ka-  commons  of  counties  at  large,  as  distinguidied 

pies ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Wor-  from  those  of  dties  and  towns  ranking  as  coun- 

ship  of  Priapus,  and  itB  connection  with  the  ties.    The  origin  of  county  representation  is  di^ 

Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients''  (4to.).    This  puted«   Traces  of  it  are  found  at  various  periods 

work  was  privately  printed,  and  was  attacked  as  early  as  the  reign  of  John ;  it  certainly  ez- 

on  the  score  of  its  indelicacy,  notwithstanding  isted  in  1265  (49th  of  Henry  EL),  when  Simon 

the  author's  object  was  simply  to  elucidate  an  de  Montfort  summoned  a  parliament  in  the 

obscure  point  in  Greek  mythology.     In  1791  king's  name. 

appeared  his  "  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  KNIPPEBDOLLING,  Bbbnhabd,  one  of  the 

Alphabet"  (4to.),  in  which  he  broached  some  leaders  ofthe  Anabaptists  in  MtUister,  born  near 

opinions  of  questionable  value  on  the  use  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  executed  Jan.  28, 

the  digamma,  and  also  exposed  the  forgery  of  1536.    Exiled  for  several  vears  from  his  native 

certain  inscriptions  claimea  to  have  been  found  town,  he  adopted  in  Sweden  the  doctrines  of 

by  Fourmont  in  Laconia,  and  which  had  de-  the  Anabaptists.    On  his  return  to  MtLnster,  he 

oeived  Winckelmann,  Heyne,  and  some  of  the  united  witn  Bothmann  and  Matthyszoon,  and 

best  scholars  of  the  age.    He  next  attempted  being  wealthy  was  able  by  the  favors  which  he 

poetry,  and  published  in  1794  a  didactic  poem  granted  to  unite  the  poorer  inhabitants  against 

entitied  "  Landscape,"  followed  by  "  The  Pro-  tiie  rich.    He  was  imprisoned^  but  released  by 

gross  of  Civil  Societv"  (4to.,  1796),  "A  Monody  his  partisans,  and  succeeded  m  .banishing  the 

on  the  Death  of  the  Bight  Honorable  0.  J.  nobility,  clergy,  and  many  of  the  most  inluen- 

Fox"  (8vo..  1806-'7),  and  "Alfred,  a  Bomance  tial  citizens  from  the  city.     A  council  was 

in  Bhyme"  (8vo.,  1828),  no  one  of  whidi  chosen  in  1584,  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were 

rises  above  mediocrity.    In  1805  appeared  his  predominant,  and  they  immediately  filled  all 

*'  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Pnnciples  of  public  offices  with  their  adherents,  made  Knip- 

Taste"  (8vo.),  a  work  characterized  by  refine-  perdoUing  first  burgomaster,  and  proclaimed  an 

ment  and  acuteness  of  thought,  and  which  equality  of  estates,  polygamy,  and  communily 

S roved  the  most  popular  of  all  nis  publications,  of  good&    All  who  refused  to  cooperate  witii 

[is  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  pro-  them  were  driven  from  the  city  or  slain.   Enip* 

legomena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the  perdolling  was  subsequentiy  prochiimed  stadt- 

digamma,  and  to  relieve  tiie  text  of  the  inter-  holder,  and  John  of  Leyden  king,  it  being  pro- 

]>dations  of  later  rhapsodlsts  and  poets,  is  now  phesied  that  the  latter  should  be  victorious  over 

considered  of  little  authority.    He  was  at  dif-  all  the  princes  and  princedoms  of  the  earth, 

ferent  times  engaged  in  literary  controversies  The  city  was  surprised  by  a  Catholic  army  in 

having  reference  to  Greek  literature,  art,  and  1585,  and  captured  after  a  contest  in  which 

archsBology,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  5,000  men  perished.    Knipperdolling  was  taken 

to  the  "Classical  JournflJ,"  "  Archieologia,"  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  with  fearful  torture, 

&c.    The  prefaces  and  descriptions  of  *^Speci-  which  he  endured  with  extreme  inflexibility, 

mens  of  Ancient  Soalpture  selected  from  differ-  The  iron  cages  in  which  his  body  and  the  bodies 

ent  Collections  of  Great  Britidn  by  the  Society  of  his  fellow  sufferers  were  suspended  still  hang 

of  Dilettanti  "  (fol.,  1809-'85)  wer6  also  writ-  from  the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  church, 

ten  by  him.— Thomas  Andbsw,  brother  of  the  KNOBLEOHEB,  Iqnaz,  a  German  traveller, 

preceding,  a  vegetable  physiologist,  bom  Oct  and  Boman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  central 

lOy  1758,  died  in  London,  May  11,  1888.    He  Africa,  born  in  Laybach  about  1815.    He  was 

was  graduated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Bome  witii  a 

subsequently  devoted  much  time  to  experiments  view  to  devoting  himself  to  the  African  mission, 

in  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.     Some  and  after  having  been  ordained  went  to  Syria, 

suggestions  as  to    he  means  of  propagating  where  he  passed  a  year  in  the  stndy  of  Arabic 

fruit  trees,  communicated  to  the  royal  society  in  Thence  he  removed  to  Ehartoom  in  Sennaar. 

1795,  brouffht  him  into  great  repute  as  a  vege-  on  the  Nile;  and  in  1849  was  ordered  to  ascena 

table  physiologist    In  1797  he  published  **  A  that  river  and  establish  a  mission  among  some 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  negro  tribes  near  the  equator.  Accompa^ed  by 

aud  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Peny,"  in  another  priest,  Father  Angelo  Yinco,  he  set  ou^ 

which  the  same  subject  is  furtiier  developed ;  and  Nov.  18,  with  the  trading  party  which  annually 

in  1811,  **  Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  Natural  goes  up  the  Nile,  and  on  Jan.  14, 1850,  reached 

History  of  the  old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the  the  rapids  in  lat  4''  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point 
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Tet  reached  bj  any  expedition.    Father  Knob-  180  laabes  are  oonndered^  eqnivaleiit  to  a  sett- 

leoher,  however,  sucoeeded  in  etemming  the  tence  of  death«    The  whipping  is  inflicted  by 

rapids,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  village  of  the  hands  of  a  convict  respited  from  Siberia  and 

lagwekj  in  lat.  4"*  10'.    Olimbing  a  solitaiy  kept  in  prison  for  that  pnrpoee.     Should  a  col- 

sranite  peak  600  feet  high,  from  which  the  vif-  prit  survive  this  panishment,  he  is  banished  for 

hgfiis  named,  he  traced  the  coarse  of  the  river  life  to  Siberia.     Formerly  the  nose  was  sill, 

toward  the  S.  W.  nntil  it  was  lost  from  sight  the  ears  were  cat  ofL  and  the  letter  V,  for  Vor 

between  the  mountains  Bego  and  Kidi.    Be-  (rogue),  was  branded  on  the  forehead ;  bat  thu 

jond  these,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  aggravation  was  abolished  by  Alexander  L  The 

range  of  hills  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance,  nobility  are  legally  exempt  from  the  knont,  bot 

which  probably  lie  under  the  parallel  of  Z"*  N.  the  privilege  has  not  always  been  respected. 

The  wiath  of  tiie  river  was  here  660  feet,  and  Although  Uie  panishment  is  still  in  use  in  the 

its  depth  from  5  to  8  feet,  althoagh  it  was  the  Rossian  army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  ez- 

dry  season.    After  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Logwek,  cepting  in  the  infliction  of  a  limited  namber  of 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  forced  to  return  with  the  blows,  usually  from  8  to  10,  and  more  with  the 

trading  party  to  Khartoom,  the  jealous  mer-  view  of  disgracing  than  ii^aring  the  soldier, 
chants  having  inspired  the  natives  with  such  a       KS0WLJS8,  James  Davis^  an  American  der- 

dread  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  chiefs  would  gyman  and  author,  born  in  Providence,  B.  1^ 

not  allow  them  to  remain,  lest  they  should  be-  in  July,  1798,  died  in  New  Tork,  May  9, 183& 

witch  the  country.     He  examined  the  Bahr  His  father,  Edward  Knowles,  a  respectable  me* 

^-Ghazal  or  Gazelle  river,  which  Berghaus  chanio  of  Providence,  apprenticed  him  at  the 

maintains  to  be  the  true  NUe,  and  found  it  an  age  of  12  to  a  printer,  with  whom  he  renuuned 

unimportant  stream  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  wl  after  he  had  attained  his  megority.    From 

current;  he  regards  the  White  Nile  as  undoubt-  his  scanty  wages  he  not  only  clothed  himeelf 

edly  the  true  river.     Dr.  Knoblecher  soon  af-  and  purchased  books,  but  laid  up  somethiosfor 

terward  visited  Europe,  and  while  in  Germany  the  express  purpose  of  an  education  to  which 

published  an  account  off  his  explorations.    Re-  he  looked  forward.   While  but  a  lad  he  stodled 

turning  to  Africa,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  E[har-  French  without  a  teacher,  and  learned  to  reed 

toom,  and,  having  received  the  appointment  of  it  with  facility.    When  he  entered  college  he 

vicar  apostolic,  now  exercises  tbe  government  of  knew  more  of  Latin  than  is  known  by  mort 

^e  church  in  central  Africa.  American  graduates  on  taking  college  hoDon. 

KNOT,  the  European  name  of  a  sandpiper  of  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  elegant  literature,  sod 

the  genua  trmga  (Linn.),  one  of  the  few  birds  early  exhibited  in  his  compositions  great  pori^ 

common  to  the  old  and  new  worlds ;   other  of  style.    Immediately  on  becoming  ^^  ^  ^ 

names  are  the  ash-colored,  red-breasted,  gray-  became  co-editor  with  the  late  Prof.  Goddflrd 

backed,  and  robin  snipe;  it  is  the  T,  eanuttts  of  the  "Rhode  Island  American.^'     Here  he 

(Linn.).    The  length  is  about  10  inches,  the  ex-  pursued  his  studies,  and  indulged  his  literai7 

tent  of  wings  20,  the  bill  li,  and  the  weight  6  tastes,  occasionally  amusing  his  leisare  homv 

ounces;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  in  the  with  writing  poetir.    The  stanzas  which  he 

tlnited  States.    The  color  of  the  summer  plu-  added  to  Gray^s  "Elegy,''  to  supply  what  he 

mage  is  light  gray  above,  with  black  and  pale  deemed  its  melancholy  deficiency  in  remct  to 

reddish  spots ;   rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  religious  sentiment,  fhmidi  a  remarkable  ^ 

white,  with  narrow  bands  and  crescents  of  dmen  of  imitative  verse.   While  editor  be  sdd- 

black ;  below  lieht  brownish  red,  with  under  ed  the  study  of  Greek  to  that  of  Latin  sod 

tail  coverts,  thighs,  sides,  and  under  wing  cov-  French,  and  at  a  later  period  he  made  re^eo- 

erts  white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brownish  able  progress  in  Hebrew  and  German.   At  the 

black ;  qoills  browmsh  black,  with  white  shafts ;  age  of  22  he  was  received  into  the  commuoioo 

tail  brownish  dnereous,  each  feather  white  edged,  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence  a^o 

In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  darker,  with  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  miniBtiy.   oA 

brownish  black  edgings;  below  dull  ashy  white,  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  ^^^^^^^^ft 

lightest  on  abdomen,  with  numerous  longitudi-  lege^  Washington,  D.  G.,  in  1822,  and  edited  » 

nSx  dark  brown  lines  and  spots  on  the  breast  the  same  time  a  weekly  religious  newsp^i 

and  neck.    The  knot  is  found  throughout  east-  called  the  "  Oolumbian  Star.''^    He  v.*^  ??r 

ern  North  America  and  Europe.    It  is  a  very  uated  in  1824,  and  immediately  ^I^P^^^^ 

active  bird,  nimbly  running  and  wading  along  tor,  but  soon  abandoned  this  positioD.  ana  v 

the  edge  of  the  waves  on  sandy  beaches,  search-  Dec.  1825,  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohnnm^ 

ing  for  minute  shell  fish  and  marine  worms ;  the  Boston.    In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  oh^  ^ 


fiightis  swift,  and  large  fiocks  perform  very  beau-  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Xie  - 

tlM  and  rapid  aerial  evolutions.    The  fiesh  of  ton  theological  institution.    In  1836  he  fovnaea 
e  young  and  fat  birr 

for  whip,  and  the  name  of  the  severest  Judicial  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1888,  to  attend  ^ 


the 


malof 


young  and  fat  birds  is  considered  a  delicacy,    the  "  Christian  Review,"  a  quarterly  iovrm 
:N0UT,  properly  Ejnrr,  the  Russian  word    the  Baptist  denomination.    Visiting  New  lor» 


punishment  inflicted  in  Russia.    The  culprit  is  anniversaries  of  his  denomination,  ^^^.^ 

bound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his  bare  souJlpox,  and  died  in  the  40th  year ^^°?J^ 

back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip  Mr.  Enowles's  pruicipd  works  are,  a    ^^^^ 

of  phiited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire ;  100  to  of  Mrs,  Ann  H.  Judson"  (57th  thousand,  Jw«o»i 
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199t}t  ttA   a  "llenKdr  of  Boger  WfflSaiiifl^  the  B.  part  there  is  an  nndnlafeiiig  mezqnifc  pnd^ 

Founder  of  Rhode  Isknd''  (Boetiui,  1884).  rie.    Qypsnm  is  so  abandsnt  as  to  render  the 

KKOWLESf  Jamib  fiHSBiDAsr,  a  British  dra-  water  of  most  of  the  streams  mifit  for  drinking^ 

matist,  bom  in  Oork,  Irdand,  in  1784,  the  son  and  the  Wichita  and  Brazos  are  contaminate 

of  James  Enowles,  a  leotorer  on  elocation.    In  bj  deposits  of  salt  near  their  soarces.    Tunber 

17{K2  the  family  removed  to  London,  and  4  yean  is  not  abmidant;   the  principal  varieties  are 

later  young  Enowles  prodnoed  his  first  pky,  a  messqnit  and  cedar«    The  soil  is  a  red  loam  suit* 

javenile  performance  m  which  he  and  a  number  able  for  pasturage  and  grain.    The  oounty  was 

of  young  amateurs  tookpart  Soon  after  he  made  organized  during  the  legidative  session  of  1867- 

ihe  aoquaintanoe  of  William  Hazlitt,  whose  con-  '8.    11.  An  £.  co.  of  Temu,  watered  by  Gliooh^ 

versation  and  advice  were  of  great  service  in  de-  Holston,  and  French  Broad  rivers;  area,  675 

veloping  and  directing  his  dramatic  tastes.    To  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860.  18,766,  of  whom  2,198 

Charles  Lamb  he  was  also  indebted  for  many  were  slaves.    The  surrace  is  mountainous,  bein| 

neeful  hints.    At  tlie  age  of  22  he  determined  crossed  by  Copper  ridge,  Chestnut  ridge,  and 

to  make  the  stage  his  profeision,  and,  agunst  Bay's  mountain.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  marble 

the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  made  his  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fer* 

d6but  in  the  Crow  street  theatre,  Dublin,  of  tile.     The  productions  in  1860  were  861,708 

which  city  he  was  then  a  resident.    For  about  bushels  of  Indian  com,  266,890  of  oats,  27,867 

10  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  sometimes  as  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,281  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 

an  actor,  sometimes  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  176,916  of  butter.    There  were  67  grist  mills, 

with  but  moderate  success  in  either  occupation.  18  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices, 

He  wrote  nothing  £6r  the  stage  particularly  40  churches,  and  2,600  pupils  attending  public 

worthy  of  mention  until  1816,  when  his  *^  Cains  schools.    Capital,  Knozville.    m.  A  8.  £.  co. 

Gracchus"  was  produced  in  Belfiust  with  ^at  of  Ey.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  traversed  by 

success.    His  next  play,  however,  ^'Yirgimus,''  Cumberland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

in  which  Matveady  sustained  the  leading  part  1860,  7,060,  of  whom  612  were  slaves.     It 

at  Drury  Lane,  first  made  him  generally  known  abounds  in  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and 

to  the  dramatic  public;  and  thenceforth  for  has  a  mountainous  smrfiace.    The  productions 

many  years  he  was  one  of  the  leadimr  play-  in  1860  were  290,966  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

Wrights  in  England.    His  **Bejear  of  Bethnal  2,626  of  wheat,  48,841  of  oats,  16,869  lbs.  of 

Green,"  *<  Hunchback,"  and  ^^Wife"  followed;  tobacco,  18,766  of  wool,  and  9,884  of  flax* 

and  in  the  two  latter,  which  are  still  popular  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  18  churches^ 

on  the  stage,  the  author  appeared  in  leading  and  976  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Baiv 

characters.    He  nowassumcwl  the  twofold  char«  boursviile.    lY.  A  central  co.  of  Chio,  drained 

acter  of  actor  and  author,  and  after  engage*  by  Vernon  and  Walhondtng  rivers  and  the  K. 

ments  in  various  parts  of  tho  United  Kingdom  fork  of  Licking  river ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  States.    On  1860,  28,878.    The  surface  is  undulating,  and 

his  return  to  England  he  produced  "  The  Love  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  W.  part)  is  remaiic* 

Chase,"  *<  Woman's  Wit,"*' The  Maid  of  Man-  ably  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

endorpt,"  ''Love"  "Old  Maids,"  "John  of  728,729  bushels  of  Indian  com,  289,177  of 

Procida,"  "The  Hose  of  Aragon,"  and  "The  wheat,  206,144  of  oata,  281,818  lbs.  of  wool, 

Secretary,"  all  of  which  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  66,200  of  tobacco,  and  498,877  of  butter.  There 

of  success,  while  some  are  stUl  standard  acting  were  26  grist  miUs,  28  saw  mills,  9  woollen 

plays.    His  health  began  to  fieul  after  this,  and  factories,  8  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  64 

m  1849  a  penaon  of  £200  was  procured  for  him,  churches,  and  6,816  pupils  attending  publlo 

it  bemg  represented  that  the  profits  of  his  dra*  schools.    The  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  New* 

matio  writings  had  never  equalled  this  sum  per  ark,  and  the  Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 

annum.    Of  late  years  Mr.  njiowles  has  alMUh  Pittsburg  rulrcMuls  connect  at  Mount  Yeraon, 

doned  the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  is  known  as  the  capitol.    Y.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 

a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Baptist  on  111.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by 

denomination.     Two  polemical  works,   "  The  White  river,  and  £.  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  latter 

Bock  of  Home,"  and  "  The  Idol  Demolished  by  stream ;  areiL  618  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,084. 

its  own  Priest^"  testify  to  the  energy  with  which  It  has  a  level  snr&ce,  occupied  in  the  W.  part 

he  employs  his  pen  in  this  new  <»uing.    He  is  by  prairies,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  The  soil 

also  the  author  of  two  novels,  ^'  George  Level "  is  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 

and  "  Henry  Fortescue,"  which  are  much  infe-  720,726  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,187  of  wheat^ 

nor  in  merit  to  lus  plays.    By  the  hitter,  which  61,010  of  oats,  2,788  tons  of  hay,  and  21,941  lb& 

are  written  on  the  model  of  the  Elizabethan  ofwooL    There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  nulla^ 

dramadstfl^  he  is   almost  exclusively  known.  1  newspaper  office,  22  churches,  and  1,600  pu« 

They  have  been  collected  and  published  in  Eng*  pils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,    Yin* 

Lmd  in  8  vols.  (London,  1841-^8).  cennes.    YI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Bl.,  drained  by 

KNOX,  the  name  of  7  cotinties in  the  United  Spoon  river;  area,  729  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 

States.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  near  the  head  22,700.    It  has  an  undulating  surface,  diversi*' 

of  Brazos  river,  by  which  stream  and  the  Big  fied  with  prairies  and  woodlands,  a  fertile  soil 

Wichita  it  is  drained ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m.  well  watered  by  creeks,  and  extensive  beds  of 

Most  of  the  surfiMe  is  hilly  and  brokoi,  but  in  coal.    The  prodnotionfl  in  1860  were  1,870,861 
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Imshels  of  Indian  corn,  201,481  of  wheat,  227,-  Maaeaolittsetta  artiHenr.    He  was  also  an  officer 

718  of  oats,  18,164  tons  of  hay,  and  67,849  lbs.  in  the  coips  of  grenamers  oommanded  by  IC^or 

of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  18  saw  Dawes,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won 

mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  14  churches,  and  the  apphuise  of  the  British  offioera.    By  ayail- 

S.448  pnpiLs  attending  pnblio  schools.    Capital,  ing  himself  not  only  of  the  practical  adyantages 

£nox^Ie.  The  Chicago  and  Bnrlinffton,  North-  about  him  bat  of  his  opportnnitieB  for  obtain- 

em  Cross,  and  Peoria  and  Oqaawka  railroads  ing  and  pemsing  military  booka,  he  became  an 

meet  at  the  flourishing  city  of  Galesburg  in  the  adept  in  militaiy  science.    Among  those  who 

W.  part  of  the  county.     Galesburg  (pop.  in  frequented  his  store  was  Miss  Lacy  Fluker,  an 

1858, 7,000)  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  dur-  attractive  daughter  of  the  provindal  secretaiy. 

ing  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  tiie  seat  of  The  result  was  her  marriage  with  the  young 

oonsiderable  manufactures,  and  of  Knox  college,  bookseller,  which  in  consequence  of  the  oppos- 

Knox  femide  college,  and  Lombard  university,  tion  of  her  friends  wanted  little  of  an  elopement 

Li  1858  it  contained  2  newspt^er  offices,  2  steam  They  regarded  her  social  proepecta  as  ruined  bj 

flouring  mills,  a  steam  sash  and  door  ilikctory,  a  wedding  one  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of 

steam  saw  and  planing  miU,  a  large  foundery  the  rebellion,  but  after  the  revolution  she  be- 

and  machine  shop,  a  bank,  and  a  number  of  came  a  principal  ornament  of  the  first  social  dr- 

hotels.    It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  reffular  de  in  America.    Shortly  before  the  battle  of 

streets.    Vll.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Bunker  hill  he  managed  with  some  difficolty  to 

the  N.,  8.,  and  Middle  Fabius,  and  the  N.  fork  escape  the  guards  of  Gen.  Gage  with  hia  wife, 

of  Salt  river;  area,  512  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  and  to  make  his  way  to  Cambridge  with  his 

5,484,  of  whom  266  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  sword  carefully  concealed  in  the  rolds  of  her 

level  surface  diversified  with  woods  and  prairies,  dress,  thus  eluding  the  requisition  for  ever/ 

and  a  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1850  were  dtizen  to  surrender  his  anna  before  leaving 

216,027  bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,906  of  wheats  the  town.    He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  bai- 

26,689  of  oats,  and  1,878  tons  of  hay.    There  tie  of  Bunker  hill  as  a  volnnteer  aid  to  Gen. 

were  4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  124  Ward,  reconnoitring  the  movements  between 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Edina.  the  heights  and  the  head-qnarters;  and  upon 

KKTOX,  Henbt,  an  American  seneral  and  his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.    He  soon  at* 

statesman,  commander  of  the  artillery  during  tracted  the  attention  of  Waahington  by  his  skill 

the  revolution  and  secretary  of  war  under  Wash-  as  an  engineer  in  planning  and  constructing  the 

ington,  born  in  Boston,  July  25, 1750,  died  in  fortifications  that  were  thrown  np,  and  by  his 

Thomaston,  Me.,  Oct  25,  1806.    He  was  of  aptness  aa  an  artillerist.    Attached  to  the  regi- 

Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  stock,  and  his  ment  of  artillery  which  had  been  formed  rmder 

fiither  came  from  St.  Enstatius,  one  of  the  Brit-  the  veteran  Gridlev,  he  was  soon  raised  to  its 

iflh  West  India  islands.    He  received  the  com-  command^  in  accordance  with  the  recommendar 

mon  school  education  of  his  time  in  Boston,  tion  of  Washington,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 

and  was  remarked  as  a  youth  of  fine  abilities  the  whole  corps,  and  with  the  fhll  consent  of 

and  generous  disposition,  fond  of  the  heroic  ex-  Gridley,  who  was  deemed  too  old  for  sctire 

amples  of  former  ages,  and,  according  to  Dr.  service.    He  was  next  employed  on  a  missi^ 

EUot,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  giving  to  the  forts  in  the  re^on  of  tiie  lakes  in  qn^ 

constant  presage  of  future  eminence.     Of  a  of  cannon  and  ordnance  stores.    He  saocessfw 

robust  and  athktic  frame  and  an  enterprising  struf^led  with  all  kinds  of  dlfilculties  in  tfie 

and  resolute  character,  he  was  foremost  in  the  deadof  winter,  and  returned  to  camp  eany  is 

contests  between  the  North  and  South  ends,  to  1776  with  a  long  train  of  aledges  drawn  by  oxeo 

the  latter  of  which  he  bdonsed ;  and  Mr.  Tudor  and  bearing  more  than  50  cannon,  mortazs,  ^ 

relates  that  once,  in  the  frolicsome  celebration  howitzers,  which  proved  of  mat  service  ia  tbe 

of  Pope^s  night,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  which  '  siege  and  bombarament  of  Boston.    '^^^ 

austiuned  the  cumbrous  pageant  having  given  movement  of  hia  corps  was  with  the  main  oo^ 


his  hands  in  a  shooting'  excursion  upon  the  the  artillerjr,  constantly  attending  to  ^  ^^ 

islands,  a  defect  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bution  and  details,  crossing  daily  with  Waslu^ 

oover  up  by  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief  and  ton  to  the  encampment  on  Long  island  to  SQ^ 

which  m  Stuart's  full-length  portrait  in  Faneuil  intend  the  duties  of  his  department  on  u>^*^ 

hall  is  skilfully  avoided  by  tbe  resting  of  the  and  during  the  retreat  was  prominently  enga^ 

arm  on  a  cannon.    He  was  brought  np  to  the  in  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  weight  nisw^ 

business  of  a  bookseller,  and  had  a  thriving  rials  further  up  the  North  river.   Hewapaim 

trade,  his  shop  being  a  favorite  resort  of  culti-  the  last  officer  to  leave  the  city,  remainipg  ^ 

vated  persons.    On  the  day  of  the  Boston  maa-  late  that  he  escaped  capture  only  ^?.?^^|gi 

aaore  he  accosted  Oapt  Preston,  and  earnestly  boat  and  making  his  way  by  water.   ^{J^j^is 

urged  him  not  to  fire  on  the  crowd.    He  was  a  at  Harlem,  where  great  anxiety  was  felt  lo  ^ 

member  of  the  famous  artillery  company  of  Ma-  aafety.  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  ^^'^^^r ^^ 

jor  Adino  Paddock,  which  afterward  furnished  an  embrace  from  Washington.  He  was  oneo  ^ 

a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  officers  who  witnessed  with  Washington  w 
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tabk  upon  Fort  Waahlngtoo,  arriving  too  late  to  gaged  in  the  hot  and  long-drawn  battle  of  Mon- 
avert  the  catastrophe.  In  the  eubseqaent  weary  month,  Jnne  28,  1778,  reconnoitring  m  front 
progress  ihroagh  New  Jersey  he  explored  the  while  Oswald  was  nring  his  pieces  to  check 
npper  regioa  of  that  state,  marking  suitable  the  enemy,  rallying  the  retreat  with  his  power- 
sites  for  tne  position  of  the  army  in  the  coming  fhl  voice,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  bride 
emergencies  of  the  campaign.  He  attended  to  battery  planted  in  the  night,  and  served  by  his 
the  artillery  in  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  brigade-a<]ljntant  Dn  Plessis.  In  the  general 
also  rendered  valuable  services  by  his  stentorian  order  after  the  battle  Washington  had  ^*  the  sat- 
Toice,  giving  orders  that  were  heard  above  the  isfaction  to  inform  €ren.  Knox  and  his  officers 
tempest.  He  and  Greene  were  for  following  np  that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  jostice  ta 
the  victory  at  Trenton  by  marching  directly  npon  acknowledge  that  no  artillery  conld  be  better 
Kew  Brunswick  and  anticipating  the  advance  of  served  than  theirs."  After  the  arrival  of  the 
the  enemy,  but  were  overruled  by  the  prudence  French  fieet  and  troops  under  Bochambeau, 
of  Wasbiugton.  His  well  directed  cannonade  Knox  accompanied  Washington  and  Lafayette 
repulsed  Cornwallis  in  repeated  attempts  to  pass  to  meet  him  at  Hartford,  to  mark  out  their 
the  Assnnpink  (Jan.  2,  1777).  He  shared  in  fntureplansof  cooperation,  and  returned  by  way 
the  night  march  which  succeeded,  and  in  the  of  West  Point  where  he  learned  the  astounding 
brilliant  action  at  Princeton  on  the  following  discovery  of  Amold^s  treason  and  flight  He  sat 
day.  At  this  critical  period  it  was  by  the  advice  on  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Andr6.  De 
of  Knox,  who  had  heen  advanced  by  congress  Ohastellux,  who  visited  the  American  camp  in 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  artil-  1780,  has  particularly  described  tiie  delightful 
Isry,  that  Washington  selected  the  position  of  his  impression  produced  personally  by  Enox.  In 
final  winter  encampment  on  the  nigh  grounds  the  ensuing  winter  he  was  again  sent  to  Boston 
in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown.  He  was  sent  to  and  to  the  legislatures  and  executives  of  the  New 
Massachusetts  to  expedite  the  rusing  of  a  bat-  England  states  to  urge  them  to  expedite  their 
talion  of  artillery,  and  became  the  organ  of  com-  preparations  of  men  and  means  for  the  next 
munication  with  the  executive  council  of  the  campaign.  He  was  nresent  at  the  second  in- 
state concerning  the  military  events  of  that  year,  terview  between  Washington  and  Bochambeau 
On  his  return  he  was  employed  with  (}en.  at  Weathersfield  to  concert  measures  to  be  taken 
Greene  (May  12)  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  tiie  against  New  York  and  the  movement  of  the 
forts  and  passes  of  the  highlands,  to  guard  army  southward  to  Yorktown ;  and  his  skill  in 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  qnar-  forwarding  the  heavy  cannon,  ordnance  stores, 
ter,  and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  commu-  and  ammunition,  caused  Washington  to  report 
nication  with  the  eastern  states.  Hb  standing  to  the  president  of  congress :  **  The  resources 
in  the  service  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  of  his  genius  supplied  the  defect  of  means."  On 
the  ambition  of  the  foreign  officer  Duooudray  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse 
to  obtain  the  command  of  me  artillery.  An  ur-  in  the  Chesapeake,  Knox  was  one  of  the  ffenerids 
gent  remonstrance  was  presented,  and  Washing-  who  accompanied  Washington  (fa  board  of  tiie 
ton  offered  a  testimomal  to  the  worth  of  Knox  flag  ship,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
as"amanof  great  militaiy  reading,  sound  jud^  diate  and  combined  attack  u][>on  Oomwallis. 
ment,  and  clear  perceptions,"  who,  "  combat-  His  station  at  Yorktown  during  the  heaviest 
ing  aJmost  innumerable  difficulties,  had  placed  part  of  the  cannonade  was  in  the  grand  batteiy 
his  department  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  by  the  side  of  Washington.  He  was  now  ad- 
honor  to  himself  and  advant^e  to  the  public."  vanced  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  m^jor-gen- 
The  chivalric  career  of  Ducoudray  was  brought  eral,  and  was  commissioned  with  Gouverneur 
to  an  untimely  close  by  the  plunge  of  his  high-  Morris  to  arrange  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
mettied  steed  into  the  Schuylkill,  while  hasten-  eettiement  of  expenses,  and  with  Heath  for  the 
ing  as  a  volunteer  to  the  battie  of  Brandywine.  purpose  of  a  general  cartel.  He  was  efficient  in 
In  that  battle  the  fire  of  the  artillery  agamst  allaying  the  discontent  of  the  army  at  the  pros- 
Knyphausen  at  Ohad^s  ford  was  maintained  with  peot  of  its  dissolution  without  pay  or  security , 
vigor  from  morning  till  evening ;  and  though  was  head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  me- 
the  day  was  adverse  and  several  pieces  were  morialize  congress  on  the  subject,  and  proposed 
lost,  Knox  always  spoke  of  the  action  with  pride,  the  patriotic  resolutions  in  answer  to  fte  ad- 
The  failure  at  Germantown  was  partiy  attributed  dress  of  Washington  at  the  Newburg  meeting, 
to  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the  military  max-  March  15,  1788.  Hamilton  indicated  him  at 
im  never  to  leave  an  enemy's  fort  in  the  rear,  this  crisis  as  especially  possessing  the  confl- 
eausing  the  pursuit  to  be  abandoned  at  Chew's  dence  of  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  command 
ffarrisoned  house.  There  were  other  reasons,  at  West  Point  after  the  announcement  of  the 
however,  against  pressing  the  advance  in  the  fog  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  on  him  devolved  the 
and  oonfnsion,  wnile  superior  and  fresh  forces  delicate  task  of  disbandment  From  him  came 
were  coming  up  from  Philadelphia.  After  the&ll  the  suggestion  of  the  society  of  the  Oincinnati, 
of  Fort  Mifflin,  Nov.  15, 1777,  he  was  sent  widi  to  perpetuate  the  friendships  formed  during  the 
De  Kalb  and  St  Olair  to  provide  for  the  security  war.  Its  first  draft  remains  in  his  handwriting, 
of  Red  Bank.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Valley  and  he  was  its  secretavy-general  while  Wash* 
Forge,  laboring  to  improve  the  discipline  and  ington  was  its  president  He  was  appointed  to 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  was  prominentiy  en-  arrange  tiie  surrender  of  New  Yo]±  with  Sir 
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GajOarIetoii,androde  by  the  side  of  Washing^  eridenoe  tbat  he  was  bom  In  Giffordgate,  i 

tOQ  in  making  the  grand  entiy  on  the  day  of  its  soburb  of  Haddington,  and  not  in  GifTor^  a  t3- 

evacnation  by  the  British.    At  the  farewell  lage  near  that  town.    He  was  supported  in  this 

interview  between  Washington  and  the  other  view  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  the  reformer's 

principal  officers  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  works.)    After  receiving  his  preUrninary  eda- 

affectionate  embrace  of  the  commander-in-chief,  cation  at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington, 

with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  and  inti*  he  was  sent  in  1621  to  the  university  of  Qks- 

mately  associated  thronghout  the  war.  After  the  gow,  where  for  several  years  he  was  instroc^ 

peace  he  was  a  candidate  with  Greene  and  Lin-  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  aad  theology,  while 

coin  for  the  secretaryship  of  war,  in  which  office  the  reforming  opinions  were  spreading  through 

he  sncoeeded  the  last  in  March,  1786.    There  the  country.    Koted  as  a  master  of  dialectic 

was  no  separate  department  for  the  navy,  audits  subtleties,  he  was  ordained  prior  to  1680,  and 

duties  therefore  devolved  chiefly  on  him.    He  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  St  Ad- 

was  much  occupied  also  with  Indian  affiiirs  and  drew's.    The  study  of  the  faUiers^  especially  of 

the  care  of  the  western  posts.  He  was  a  frequent  Jerome  and  Augustine,  had  shaken  his  reli- 

correspondent  and  adviser  of  Washington,  espe-  g^ous  opinions  as  early  as  1535,  but  it  was  not 

daily  concerning  the  measures  leading  to  the  till  1642  that  he  became  an  avowed  and  marked 

adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  and  matters  reformer.    At  that  time  many  persons  of  hs 

pertaaniug  to  New  England.    He  visited  Massa-  acquaintance,  "  earls,  barons,  gendemen,  honest 

chusetts  during  Shays's  rebellion,  with  Lincoln,  burgesses  and  craftsmen,"  had  either  secretlj 

to  report  to  Washington  its  character  and  pro-  or  opeuly  embraced  the  new  creed.    The  lon^ 

gress.   He  retained  his  department  after  the  or-  period  of  silence,  before  in  mature  age  he  ex* 

ganization  of  the  new  government   To  him  and  plained  his  views  with  singular  zeal,  dedaoo, 

Ool.  Humphreys  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre-  and  completeness,  has  been  reMrded  as  proof 

scribing  the  formalities  of  the  republican  court,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  prudent  and  peaoefol 

By  coinciding  with  the  views  of  Hamilton  on  disposition,  and  not  a  turbulent  partisan.  Bs 

the  general  policy  of  the  administration,  he  in-  reprehension  of  certain  practices  of  the  chnrch 

curred  the  displeasure  of  Jefferson.  The  military  caused  him  to  retire  from  St.  Andrew's  to  tin 

school  at  West  Point  was  projected  when  he  first  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  declared  a  her- 

took  command  there,  and  constantly  engaged  his  etic,  degraded  from  his  office,  and  threatened 

interest    The  exigency  of  affairs  with  France  by  assassins.    In  default  of  more  definite  ooco- 

and  Algiers,  and  the  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St.  nation,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble 

Glair  by  the  north-western  Indians,  followed  by  families,  listened  to  the  reformed  teachers,  and 

the  victorv  of  Wayne,  were  among  the  later  ob-  occasionally  preached  to  the  inhabitanta  of  tbe 

jects  of  his  official  attention.    In  Dec.  1796,  surrounding  country.    After  the  death  of  his 

following  the  example  of  Hamilton,  he  retired  friend  G^rge  Wishart,  be  remained  in  retire- 

from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  attend  to  his  pri-  ment  till,  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Oar- 

vate  affairs.   When  Washington  reluctantly  ao-  dinal  Beaton,  he  took  refhge  with  many  other 

cepted  his  resignation,  he  gave  to  him  an  affec-  Protestants  (1647)  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrew'^ 

tionate  and  strongly  expressed  testimonial  of  the  which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re* 

high  worth  of  his  services,  which  Knox  lodged  duce.  Therefor  the  first  time  he  became kno«i| 

in  the  war  office  as  a  public  deposit.    He  then  as  a  powerful  preacher  against  the  piqutcy.  Tbe 

removed  to  St.  Greorges  in  Maine  for  the  im«  regent,  reinforced  by  a  French  squadron,  obligw 

provement  of  an  estate,  derived  partly  in  the  the  garrison  to  surrender.     The  terms  of  tiie 

right  of  his  wife  and  partly  by  purchase,  upon  capitulation  were  violated,  and  Enox  with  htf 

which  he  expended  uirge  amounts.    There  he  comrades  was  transported  to  France^  where  he 

exercised  a  magnificent  hospitality.    When  in  was  imprisoned  on  the  galleys  for  19  monm 

1798  the  army  was  reorganized  at  the  prospect  He  experienced  extreme  hairdships,  and  on  htf 

of  war  vdth  France,  his  feelings  were  deeply  release  (1649)  directed  his  course  to  England, 

wounded  by  the  cabinet^s  revenal  of  President  where  he  was  ai^inted  to  preach  at  BervncK 

Adamses  order  of  appointments,  and  the  prece-  and  at  Newcastle,  and  became  one  of  the  ohap- 

dence  asdgned  to  Hamilton  in  the  new  military  hdns  of  Edward  YI.    For  the  boldness  of  nis 

arrani^bmentB.     His  proposal  was  to  serve  as  discourses  he  was  several  times  called  to  bo- 

aide-de-camp  to  Washington.    Gen.  Knox  was  count,  but  he  was  able  to  vindicate  ^^'^  'j  » 

large  in  person,  of  a  generous,  buoyant,  and  bishopric  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  4^^^ 

social  disposition,  cordially  appreciated  and  be-  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  ^ 

loved  by  nis  friends,  possessuig  unquestionable  episcopal  order.    On  the  accession  ^^^9^^ 

int^prity,  unsurpassed  energy,  and  a  mind  lib*  Mary  he  fied  from  England  to  Dieppe^  tf>^  P^ 

erally  cnltivatea  by  study.  ed  Uienoe  to  Geneva^where,  after  tabng  P» 

KNOX,  John,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  in  the  memorable  mubles  at  I'rankforti^ 

reformation  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been  after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  pv 

born  in  Gifford,  Haddingtonshire,  hi  1606,  died  (1666)  of  a  small  English  congregation.    ^^ 

in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24, 1672.    (The  society  of  two  years  of  his  residence  In  ^^^^^J\^ 

antlqnaries  of  Scotland  ^scussed  the  subject  of  society  of  Oalvin.  Beza,  and  other  ^^^^ 

his  birthplace  in  Jan.  1868,  when  Mr.  John  were  among  the  nappiest  of  his  lifo*  ^^^ 

Blchardsoa  of  Haddington  brought  forward  places,'*  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **  I  ooo^ 
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to  be  truly  preftdied ;  but  manners  and  reli^on  plored  tbe  saccor  of  Elizabeth.  Id  politioal  as 
to  be  80  sinoerelj  reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  well  as  eocleeiastical  a£Eairs  Knox  was  a  oon- 
in  any  other  place  beside.''  While  in  Scotland  n>ionons  adviser,  and  took  np  his  residence  in 
be  had  been  dted  to  appear  before  an  assembly  Sdinburgh  after  an  extensive  circnit  through 
of  the  clergy  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  bat  his  the  souwem  and  eastern  counties.  After  a 
opponents  avoided  the  discussion  when  they  contest  of  12  months,  marked  by  many  atroci- 
found  him  ready  to  meet  it,  supported  by  per^  ties,  the  vigorous  assistance  rendered  by  Eliza* 
sons  of  influence.  But  after  his  return  to  Geneva  beth,  and  the  deaUi  of  the  queen  regent  while 
the  citation  was  renewed,  and  he  was  condemned  the  English  troops  were  investing  Edinburgh, 
to  be  burued  as  a  heretio,  and  the  sentence  was  led  to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  parlia- 
execnted  on  his  efSgy.  Against  this  condem-  ment  to  settle  diffiarences.  Parliament  assem- 
nation  he  published  the  "  Appellation  of  John  bled  in  Aug.  1560,  and  the  reformed  religion 
Knoxe."  He  also  wrote  a  tract  entitled  the  was  establiwed,  and  Roman  Oatholicism  inter- 
'*  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon*  dieted  by  law  in  Scotland.  Knox  retained  the 
strousBegiment  of  Women*' (1558),  a  vehement  office  of  minister  in  the  metropolis,  and  soon 
attack  on  the  political  government  of  women,  after  the  arrival  of  the  young  Qaeen  Mary 
at  a  time  when  Mary  of  Guise  was  regent  or  (Aug.  21, 1661)  she  summoned  the  ioflueDtial 
Scotland  and  Mary  Tudor  queen  of  England,  and  noted  reformer  to  her  presence.  Six  inter- 
and  the  nearest  in  succession  to  both  thrones  views  are  recorded  between  him  and  the  queen, 
were  females.  Invited  by  the  Scottish  Protest-  and  the  questions  which  she  raised  were  discuss- 
ants to  resume  his  labors  in  his  native  country,  ed  by  him  with  an  undaunted  freedom  and  rigor, 
he  landed  at  Leith  in  1559,  and  rejoiced  that  he  which  once  drove  her  to  tears.  She  caused 
had  come  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1668,  but  all 
The  queen  regent,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  had  the  councillors  except  the  immediate  depend- 
laid  her  plans  for  the  forciue  overthrow  of  the  ents  of  the  court  voted  for  his  acquittal.  The 
reformation.  At  a  convention  of  the  nobility  vehemence  of  his  public  discourses  led  him  into 
and  clergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  demands  of  the  frequent  difficulties.  In  1562  he  disputed  pub- 
Protestants  were  refused.  Several  of  the  re-  llcly  for  3  days  with  Abbot  Quentin  Kennedy  at 
forming  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Mavbole ;  in  1565  he  quoted  certain  texts 
Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  tbe  dissimulation  of  which  gave  offence  to  the  king  (Damley),  and 
the  regent  were  prevented  from  attending  and  was  for  a  short  tame  prohibited  from  preach- 
then  outlawed  for  their  fiulnre.  Knox  hasten-  ing;  he  fled  from  Edinburgh  when  the  queen 
ed  to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where  he  preached  returned  from  Dunbar  after  the  death  of  Bie- 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  mass  and  the  vener-  zio;  and  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  corona- 
ation  of  images.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser-  tion  of  the  infant  king  at  Stirling  (July  29, 
vice  an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest,  1567).  Under  the  brief  regency  of  Moray,  the 
who  ventured  to  make  the  preparations  for  cele-  work  of  Knox  seemed  to  be  completed,  and  he 
brating  the  mass,  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent  thought  of  reUring  to  Geneva  to  end  his  days 
insurrection.  The  images  in  the  churches  were  in  peace.  After  the  assassination  of  Moray, 
demolished,  tlte  pictures  torn  from  the  walls  civil  and  religious  confusion  returned  under 
and  trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  recesses  in-  the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and  Mar. 
vaded,  and  the  '^rascal  multitude,"  as  Knox  Weakened  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1570, 
calls  them,  did  not  stop  till  they  had  sacked  Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpit,  while  Kirk- 
and  laid  in  ruins  the  houses  of  the  Dominican  aldy  of  Grange  and  others  of  his  friends  were 
and  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Carthusian  mon-  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and 
astery.  The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth  while  he  differed  from  his  brethren  in  the  as- 
witha  considerable  army,  but,  finding  the  Prot-  sembly  about  praying  for  the  queen.  So  vio- 
estants  well  prepared  for  rbsistance,  proposed  lent  was  the  enmity  excited  by  nis  animadver- 
terms  of  accommodation  which  were  accepted,  sions,  that,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
The  Protestants,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  heleftEdinburghforSt.  Andrew's,  May  5, 1571. 
strength,  formed  a  religions  bond  or  covenant)  He  returned  in  the  following  year^  and  his  last 
and  began  to  be  distinguished  as  the  congre>  energies  were  put  forth  in  denunciations  of  the 
gation,  and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  con-  perpetrators  of  Uie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
gregaUon.  Iconoclasm  was  a  prominent  feature  mew's.-*-The  doctrines  of  Elnox  embraced  a  Oal- 
in  the  Scottish  reformation.  Events  similar  to  vinistio  creed  and  a  Presbyterian  polity.  The 
those  at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores,  **  Order  ofGeneva,"  a  liturgy  which  he  shared  in 
Oupar,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  places.  Knox  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  Frankfort, 
had  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrew's  and  subsequently  employed  in  his  congregation 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  threats  at  Geneva,  was  introduced  into  Soottiw  Protes- 
of  the  archbishop,  and  with  such  success  that  tant  churches  in  1566.  His  character  was  mark- 
the  magistrates  united  with  the  inhabitants  in  ed  by  a  stem  realism,  which  could  be  beguiled 
desolating  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  in  by  no  social  pretensions,  no  conventionid  dig- 
establishing  tiie  reformed  worship.  Meantime  nities,  no  pompous  traditions.  From  this  sprang 
civil  war  raged  throughout  the  kingdom  be-  his  soomnil  bitterness  and  his  insensibility  to 
'  tween  the  regent,  assisted  by  French  troops,  the  social  graces  and  refinements  which  Mary 
and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  who  im-  exhibited  personally,  and  sought  to  transplant 
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f^om  Paris  to  her  native  land.    Hia  preaohing       ENTPHAXTSEN,  Babov,  a  lieatenani-^- 

iras  distingaished  for  a  headlong  and  vehement  eral  in  the  British  service  during  the  Amencan 

energy,  which,  as  the  English  ambassador  said,  war  of  independence,  bom  in  Alsace  about 

"pat  more  life  into  him  than  600  trumpets.^  1780,  died  in  Berlin  in  June,  1789.    His  &ther 

Earnest  and  intense  in  everj  practical  direction,  commanded  a  regiment  nnder  the  duke  of 

his  mind  was  not  at  all  of  a  reflective  or  speca-  Marlborough,  and  his  own  military  career  com-, 

lative  cast,  and  as  a  Uiinker,  save  perhaps  on  menoed  in  the  service  of  Frederic  William  I. 

political  sabjects,  he  takes  no  rank ;  his  polit*  of  Pmssia,  the  father  of  Frederic  the  Great 

ical  views  rather  sprans  from  an  instinctive  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  several  van 

sense  than  from  the  development  of  fondamen-  waged  by  the  latter  against  Austria.    In  1776 

tal  principles.    The  best  known  of  his  writings  he  received  from  the  British  government  tbe 

is  the  '*  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  command  of  12,000  Waldeckers  and  Heaaians 

witbintheRealmof  Scotland  "(1686;  mutilated  hired  to  aid  in  repressing  the  insurrection  is 

ed.  by  David  Buchanan,  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  American  colonies,  and  arrived  in  Nev 

1644;  complete  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1782).    A  col-  York  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 

looted  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  David  Brooklyn,  Aug.  1776.    He  was  present  at  White 

Laing,  is  in  progress  in  Edinburgh  (6  vols.,  1846  Plains,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 

-'56).    The  principal  biography  of  him  is  that  ington  in  Nov.  1776,  and  in  the  defeat  of  the 

•by  Thomas  MoCrie  (1812 ;  new  ed.,  1889).  American  forces  at  Brandywine  in  the  suoceed- 

KNOX,  YioESiMiis,  an  English  clergyman  ing  year.    In  June,  1780,  being  then  in  tern- 

and  author,  bom  at  Newington  Green,  l&ddle-  porary  conmiand  of  the  British  troops  in  Nev 

sex,  Dec.  8, 1752,  died  in  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Sept.  York,  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

6, 1821.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  he  made  a  descent  into  the  Jerseys  with  6,000 

Oxford.    In  I778he  was  elected  master  of  Tun*  men,  in  the  hope  of  rallying  the  disaffected 

bridge  school,  and  continued  for  88  years  to  Americans  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  he  a^ 

preside  over  that  institution.    He  then  settled  complished  little  beyond  sacking  the  village  d 

in  London,  where  his  preaohing  was  much  ad-  Connecticut  Farms.    On  the  28d  he  reentered 

mired.     He  was  a  voluminous  and  popnlar  the  Jerseys  with  reinforcements,  and  ^^^^ 

writer,  but  has  been  best  known  as  the  editor  the  detachment  under  Greene  which  occopied 

of  the  compilation  entitled  "  Elegant  Extracts."  Springfield  and  the  heights  in  the  rear.    But  so 

His  works,  with  a  biographical  preface,  were  skilful  were  the  dispositions  of  the  American 

published  in  London  iu  1824,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  general,  that  after  an  indecisive  conflict  the 

mcluding  '*  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary.''  British  again  returned  to  Staten  island,  after 

KNOXVILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee  and  seat  burning  the  village  of  Springfield.    He  vasA 

of  justice  of  Enoz  co.,  situated  on  high  ground  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  amiable  and 

on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  Holston  river,  4  m.  simple-minded. 

below  the  month  of  the  French  Broad  river,  and       KOALA,  a  marsupial  animal  of  the  pbalapg^ 

185  m.  E.  from  Nashville;  pop.  in  1860,  8,690;  family,  and  genus pAoM^ZoretM  (De Blainville), 

in  1860,  about  8,000.    The  Holston  is  navigable  the  P.  einerem  (Fisch.).    The  dental  formnla 

to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  the  city  is  the  is:  incisors  fzf,  canines  jz^,  premolars  fl|,  ^^ 

place  of  junction  of  the  E.  Tennessee  and  Geor-  lars  }ij=:80 ;  the  posterior  upper  incisors  ana 

gia  and  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroads ;  an-  canines  are  small,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molan 

other  road,  now  building,  will  connect  it  with  have  4  tubercles.    The  body  is  stout;  tli^  ^m^ 

Lexington,  Ey.,  and  various  towns  in  North  moderate,  with  a  very  short  facial  V^^  ^ 

and  South  Oarolina.    It  is  the  principal  com-  naked  muffle ;  ears  moderate  and  clothed  witu 

mercial  place  of  E.  Tennessee,  and  is  rapidly  long  hairs ;  eyes  large  and  not  P^^{f^^ 

growing  in  size  and  importance.    It  is  the  seat  lashes ;  moustaches  small  and  scanty,    ^^^r^ 

of  tbe  state  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  of  the  fore  feet  are  in  2  sets,  one  conipowd  or 

which  during  the  2  years  ending  July  15, 1857.  the  2  inner  (which  are  the  shortest),  sod  the 

there  were  80  pupils  under  instruction,  and  of  other  of  the  8  outer,  of  which  the  ^^ 

the  university  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in  is  Uie  longest,  and  all  have  long,  curved,  bdu 

1806.    The  medical  department  of  the  latter  compressed  claws;  the  two  portions  of  the  leej 

institution  was  established  in  1856.   Einozville  are  slightly  opposable ;  the  1st  toe  of  tbe  bi^ 

also  contains  8  academies,  8  churches,  4  news-  feet  is  very  iix  back,  large,  and  wichont  ^V^' 

Saper  offices,  8  banks,  a  large  car  factory,  a  Thestomachis  provided  with  a  cardiac  glandaiff 

ouring  mill,  and  an  extensive  manu&ctoiy  of  apparatus,  and  the  csscnm  is  8  times  '^ JPf^ 

glass.    Knoxville  was  settled  in  1789,  and  re-  the  animal;  the  pouch  is  well  developed;  ^ 

ceived  its  name  2  years  later  in  honor  of  Gen.  tail  is  wanting.    The  koala  is  about  2  feet  long) 

Henry  Enox,  secretary  of  war  under  President  10  or  11  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  18  '"^"^ 

Washington.    In  1794  it  became  the  capital  of  the  limbs  are  powerful,  and  the  large  ^^   .  ^ 

the  territory,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  feet  admirably  adapted  for  climbing  ^^' i^ 

the  territorial  and  afterward  of  thestate  govern-  fur  is  dense,  soft,  and  woolly,  of  a  general  aw? 

ment  until  the  legislature  was  removed  to  Nash-  gray  color,  inclining  to  brown ;  hinder  P*J: . 

ville  in  1817.  In  1794  the  first  steps  were  taken  back  dirty  yellowish  white,  under  parte  fl»"/ 

toward  the  establishment  at  Knoxville  of  BlonnJt  white,  and  inside  of  hind  limbs  mBtybfOw^ 

college,  the  parent  of  the  present  university.  It  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  tbe  nan^ 
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bant  It  ibr  the  fleeh,  pnrsaiiig  it  into  the  tope  of  landscape  painter,  born  in  Ifiddelbnrg,  Oct.  11, 

the  highest  gum  trees,  in  which  it  passes  the  ISOSj  died  in  Not.  1868.    At  the  great  ezpoal- 

day  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots  or  sleeping;  it  tion  m  Paris  in  1855  he  received  a  medal  of  the 

descends  the  trees  at  night  in  search  of  roots,  first  class.     For  many  years  preyions  to  his 

which  it  digs  np  with  its  powerfbl  daws.    On  death  he  resided  in  Cleyes,  where  he  establiahed 

the  ground  it  creeps  slowly,  and  when  climbing  a  school  of  design. 

looks  like  a  small  bear;  when  angry  it  assumes  EOEPPEN,  Adolphus  Louis,  a  Danish  lee- 

a  fierce  look  and  ntters  a  shrill  cry.    Koalas  are  tnrer  and  author,  bom  in  Oopenhagen,  Feb. 

found  in  pairs,  and  the  mother  carries  her  young  14^  1804.    He  was  destined  for  a  military  ca- 

one  on  her  back  when  it  has  outgrown  her  reer,  but  subsequently  pursued  a  course  of  law 

pouch ;   they  are  very  tenacious  of  li£&.     An  studies,  and  in  1825  entered  Ae  royal  board  of 

account  of  this  so  called  native  bear  may  be  conunerce.    In  1880- '81  he  made  a  pedestrian 

found  in  the  London  ^'  Philosophical  Transac-  tour  over  Europe ;  and  in  1884,  during  a  visit 

tions"  for  1808,  in  which,  however,  the  koala  to  Greece  on  account  of  his  health,  he  received 

is  confounded  with  the  wombat,  another  Aus-  an  invitation  from  King  Otho  to  fill  the  pro- 

tralian  marsupial.    The  skull  is  remarkable  for  fessorship  of  history,  archsBology,  and  mooem 

its  oblong  quadrate  form,  great  width  of  nasal  languages  at  the  royal  military  college  of  the 

bones,  length  of  zygomatic  arches,  auditory  pro-  Euelpiaes,  then  situated  in  the  island  of  iEgina. 

tuberances,  and  depth  of  rami  of  lowerjaw.  In  this  position  he  remained  9  years,  visitinff  in 

KOOH,  Kabl  Hbibtbioh  Emanusl,  a  German  the  interval  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia 

traveller  and  naturalist^  born  in  Weimar  in  1809.  Minor.    Being  obliged  in  1848,  in  consequence 

He  studied  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  of  the  popular  rising  against  the  German  sys- 

at  Wnrzburg  and  Jena,  and  undertook  in  1886  tem  of  government,  to  retire  from  his  profes- 

a  scientific  journey  through  the  southern  prov-  sorship,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  in  1846 

inces  of  Russia  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  of  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 

which  he  published  a  narrative  (2  vols.,  Stutt-  the  historical  society  of  Philadelphia,  before 

gart,  1842->'3).    In  a  second  Journey  in  1848-'4  which  in  the  succeeding  year  he  delivered  a 

he  extended  his  researches  through  Turkey  and  course  of  lectures  on  ^^Ajicient  and  Modem 

Armenia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  obtaining  the  ma-  Athens  and  Attica,"  which  wiere  repeated  with- 

terials  for  a  new  work,  Wandenrngen  im  Oriente  in  the  next  few  years  in  an  enlarged  form  be- 

(8  vols.,  Weimar,  1846-7).    On  the  outbreak  fore  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the  Smith- 

of  the  eastern  war,  the  8d  vol.  was  published  sonian  institution  in  Washington,  the  university 

separate^  under  the  title  of  Die  Krimm  tend  of  Virginia,  Brown  university,  and  other  insti- 

Odesia  (Leipsic,  1854;  translated  by  Komer,  tutions.    In  1850-'51  he  delivered  a  course  of 

London,  1855.)  lectures  on  the  political,  social,  and  literary 

KOCHANOWSKI,  Jak,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  illustration  oi 

in  the  palatinate  of  Sandorair  in  1582,  died  in  which  he  published  in  1854  his  *^  World  in  the 

Lublin  in  1584.  He  studied  in  Germany,  France,  Middle  Ages''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York),  with 

and  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  Poland  was  an  ^^Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages.''    In  the  same 

employed  by  King  Sigismund  Augustus  in  va-  year  he  accepted  the  profoaeorship  of  history, 

rions  missions.    He  soon  retired,  however,  to  festhetics,  and  modern  languages  in  Franklin 

frivate  life  at  his  country  seat  of  Czaraolas.  and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which 

[is  lyrical  productions  in  both  Polish  and  Latin,  he  still  holds. 

which  belong  to  tiie  finest  of  that  age,  gained  KOEPPEN,    Cabl  Fbixdsior,    a   German 

him  the  appeUation  of  the  Polish  Pindar.  Among  scholar,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

his  writings  are  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  century.    For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a 

Polish  verse,  various  satires,  and  a  drama.  The  teacher  in  the  principal  gymnasium  of  Berlin, 

editions  of  his  works  are  numerous.  and  ranks  next  to  the  director  of  that  institn* 

KOCK,  Chablbs  Paitl  de,  a  French  novelist  tion.    In  1848  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 

«nd  dramatist,  born  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  May  21,  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Jure 

1794.    The  son  of  a  Dutch  banker  who  had  re-  DMno — the  divine  right  of  kings.   The  impree- 

moved  to  France,  and  who  died  on  the  scaffold  non  was  immediately  exhausted,  but  the  govern- 

dnring  the  revolution,  he  was  carelessly  educat-  ment  has  not  allowed  him  to  issue  another  edi- 

ed  under  his  mother's  supervision,  and  entered  tion,  and  has  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  although 

A  banking  house  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.    In  an  increase  has  been  granted  to  all  nis  fellow 

1818  he  printed  at  his  own  risk  his  first  novel,  instructors.    In  1857  q)peared  his  Die  BtUgum 

Venfamt  de  ma  femme^  which  was  unsuccessftal.  de»  Buddha  itnd  ikre  MnUtehung,    The  various 

He  then  produced  a  number  of  melodramas,  data  in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  old  and  new 

vandevilles,  and  oomic  operas,  which  brought  superstitions  are  here  brought  together  with 

him  into  notice.   In  the  mean  time  he  published  great  dtiU  and  scholarship  into  one  well  ar* 

aeveral  lively  but  not  very  decent  tales  and  ranged  and  comprehensive  work.     His  next 

novels,  which  increased  his  popularity  until  important  work,  Lamaisehe  Bierarehie,  or  the 

he  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  middle  Lamaio  system  of  religion  as  it  exists  in  Thi- 

dasses  of  France.   His  dramatic  works  number  bet,  Mongolia,  and  China,  was  published  in 

ovecJOO.  1859,  and  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  add!* 

KOEKKOEK,  Bbotabd  Oobsxuub,  a  Dutch  tion  to  that  branch  of  study. 
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KOBLf  JoHASB*  GhMBO,  a  German  tnmOer  Smnere,  started  a  literary  periodical  otider  the 
and  aodior,  bor&  ia  Bremen,  April  28,  1808.  title  of  £let  Ss  Uteratura  (^  Life  and  Litera- 
After  studying  law  at  66tdngen,  Heidelberg,  tare"),  which  owed  its  popularity  chiefly  to  bis 
and  Manioh,  and  passing  sereral  years  as  private  own  critical  oontribntiona.    Haying  been  elect- 
tator  in  Ooarland,  he  travelled  in  Rnssia,  and  ed  8  years  later  notary  of  the  county  of  8za^ 
retomed  to  G^ermany  in  1888.    His  observafciona  xn^,  and  snbseqnently  depaty  of  that  connty  to 
fomished  the  materials  for  8  publications,  which  the  diet  of  Presbnrg  of  1832-^6,  he  acqoired 
were  so  fitvorably  received  that  he  decided  to  new  £une  by  his  political  activity  as  a  member 
devote  his  life  to  traveL    He  fixed  his  residenoe  of  the  opposition,  and  as  an  orator  became  one 
at  Dresden,  whence  he  made  nnmerons  ezcor*  of  the  favorites  of  the  nation.     When  Baron 
sions  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Nichohis  Wessel6nyi  was  arraigned  for  treason 
Switzerland,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  by  the  Austrian  government,  Kdlcsey,  prompted 
of  Europe;  and  his  narratives  comprise  17  dis-  by  friendship  and  patriotism,  eagerly  undertook 
tinct  works,  most  of  them  in  2  or  8  vols.  each,  his  defence,  but  died  suddenly  soon  after.    His 
He  has  also  written  some  scientific  treatises,  as  "  Works,'*  embracing  songa,   ballads,  satires, 
J}er  Verhehr  der  MeMehen  in  sein&r  Ahhdngig-  short  novels,  critical  writings,  and  some  of  bu 
loHt  Mu  der  Erdoberfldchs  (Dresden,  1841) ;  Ihr  orations,  were  collected  after  his  death,  to  which 
Bhein  (1861) ;  DU  Danau  (1853) ;  Shmen  ata  was  added  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolntioa 
JTatuT'  und  Vdlkerleben  (1851) ;  and  a  series  of  of  1848  his  '*  Diary  during  the  Diet  of  18dV6." 
essays  entitled  Au$  tneinen  Hutten  (1852).    He  Critical  aouteness,  a  peculiar  vig^r  of  diction 
has  long  been  collecting  complete  materials  for  in  prose,  and  elegance  in  poetry,  combined  to 
a  history  of  the  voyages  pertaining  to  the  dis-  elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  Hungansn 
covery  of  America.    He  pursued  his  researches  writers,  and  he  ranks  equally  high  as  a  patriot 
while  travelling  for  sevend  years  in  the  United       KOLLAR,  Jan,  a  Slavic  scholar  and  poe^ 
States,  and  since  his  return  to  Germany  has  pub-  bom  in  N.  W.  Hungary  in  1798,  died  in  Yienns, 
liahed  two  books,  one  on  his  travels  in  north-  Jan.  29,  1852.    He  studied  at  Presborg  and 
western  America,  and  the  other  translated  into  Jena,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  a  preach- 
English  under  the  title  of  **Eitchi-Gami:  Wan-  er  of  an  evangelical  congregation  at  Pesih. 
denngs  round  Lake  Superior*'  (London,  1860),  Being  a  Slovak  by  birth,  he  hecame  a  champioo 
and  containing  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  of  the  national  regeneration  of  his  race,  and  the 
OJibbeway  Indians.     He  has  also  prepared  a  most  zealous,  if  not  the  first,  advocate  of  Pan- 
work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Amer-  slavism,  or  of  a  union,  literary  and  political  (^ 
ica,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. — ^His  wife,  Ida  all  Slavic  tribes.    He  developed  this  tendency 
Kohl,  wrote  in  connection  with  him  the  Eihg-  in  poetical  works,  written  mostly  in  the  Bofae- 
liach»  SkissMn  (1845),  and  separately  P(vri$  and  mian  dialect,  as  well  as  in  disquisitions  on  the 
die  Fran8o$en  (1845).  antiquities  of  the  Slavi.    Among  the  former 

KOHNE,  Frsdebio,  an  American  merchant^  are  his  Bcune  (**  Poems,''  1821);  Slattydeera 

of  German  extraction,  bom  in  Bheda,  Prussia,  (*^  The  Daughter  of  Glory"),  his  most  oelebrafe- 

March  80, 1757,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  26,  ed  work ;  and  Niarodnie  ipiewanhy  (a  coHeo- 

1829.     He  emigrated  in  1780  to  the  United  tion  of  Slovakian  *^  Popular  Songs");  among  the 

States  without  money  or  resources,  obtained  a  latter,  Botprawy  o  imenaeh  (*^  Treatises  on  the 

clerkship  with  a  merchant  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Names"  of  the  ancient  Slavi) ;   Slawa  bohp* 

subsequently  entered  into  business  on  his  own  (  "  Goddess  Slava") ;  "  On  the  Literary  Relation 

account,  and  at  the  age  of  50  retired  with  a  of  the  Slavic  Tribes  and  Dialects"  (in  German); 

large  fortune,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  Csetopis  (^'*A  Journey"  for  antiquarian  pnrp^ 

alternately  in   Oharleston    and   Philadelphia,  to  northern  Italy) ;  and  ^^Andent  Slavic  Iwji 

Kearly  |400,000  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  a  work  in  German,  which  he  left  in  manuscript 

to  various  societies  connected  with  the  Prot-  In  1849  he  was  niade  professor  of  archisoJogr 

estant  Episcopal  church,  and  to  charitable  in-  at  the  university  of  Vienna, 
atitntions,  and  his  surplus  residuary  estate  was       ROLLER,  Fbanz,  baron  von,  an  AoBtnan 

directed  to  be  shared  among  the  charitable  general,  bom  in  MtLnchengratz,  Bohemia,  No^. 

institutions  of  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  27,  1767,  died  in  Naples,  Jan.  25,  1826.    Q« 

in  such  a  manner  that  the  colored  population  entered  the  army  in  1785,  rose  gradually  to  t&e 

of  each  state  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  in  1^^^ 

KOLOSEY,  Fkbbnoz,  a  Hungarian  author  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  accompj 

and  orator,  bom  in  the  county  of  Middle  Szol-  nied  Napoleon  to  Elba.  Atonetimehecbangea 

nok,  Transylvania,  Aug.  8,  1790,  died  in  Pesth,  uniforms  with  Napoleon  in  order  to  i»i<^'^'/J2 

Aug.  24s  1888.    He  studied  at  the'  Protestant  self  whatever  injury  or  insult  might  ^  ?f^I!: 

coll^  of  Debreczin,  and,  though  deprived  by  an  to  the  latter,  and  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life  «^ 

accident  of  one  of  his  eyes,  early  distinguished  gray  coat  of  the  emperor.    In  1821  he  com* 

himself  by  his  literary  attainments,  became  a  manded  an  army  sent  to  Naples  to  '^P'^^ 

aealous  follower  of  Francis  Kazinczy,  and  do-  revolution.    He  cultivated  literature  ^rh 

votedhimself  especially  to  belles-lettres,  writing  and  left  a  collection  of  antique  vases  0"*^°r^ 

for  the  "  Transylvanian  Museum."    In  1809  he  in  Naples,  which  was  subsequently  P°^*^„ 

was  appointed  notary  of  the  royal  court  at  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  museum  of  Benip- 
Pesth,  and  in  1826,  together  with  his  friend  Paul       KOLUKER^  Albbbcht,  a  German  ph/n^^' 
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ogist,  born  about  1818.  He  is  dtetingiMied  leMod  at  the  intoroeBsioii  of  the  omperorAkx- 
in  the  sdentific  world  for  his  microscopic  re-  a&der  L  in  1808.  His  possesBions,  howeyer, 
searches  into  the  economy  of  the  hnman  frame^  were  not  restored  to  him,  and  he  liTed  in  re^ 
and  holds  the  position  of  professor  of  anatomy  tirement  in  Volhynia,  nntal  the  creation  of  the 
and  physiology  In  the  nniversity  of  WOrsburg*  dncfay  of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  in  1807,  recalled 
Among  his  earlier  papers  are  those  on  the  re*  him  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  aetiTity.  He 
productive  organs  and  finid  of  inyertebrate  ani*  spent  his  last  years  alternately  at  Warsaw  and 
mals,  pnbli^^  in  Yalentine^s  lUpert&rium  for  Cracow.  As  a  patriot  Eollontaj  ranks  among 
1841 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  ovum  in  insects,  and  the  most  admired  and  most  abased  of  his  na- 
a  oomparison  between  the  development  of  this  tion.  By  his  adversaries  he  was  called  the 
OTgfOi  in  artionlate  animals  and  vertebrata  Robespierre  of  Poland.  His  writings,  mostly 
(1842) ;  on  the  development  of  the  cephalopoda  anonymous,  are  marked  by  vigor,  eloquence, 
(1844) ;  and  on  the  contractile  cells  of  the  em-  and  sublimity  of  ideas.  Among  them  are :  *^  Let- 
bryo  of  planaria  (1846).  In  1860-'52  appeared  ters  on  School  Reform ;"  <*  Letters  to  S.  N.  Ma- 
in two  parts  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  lachowaki,  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  on  the  Reforms 
work  on  the  ^  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histol-  Necessary  in  the  State ;"  ^^  R^narks  on  the  He- 
ogy  of  the  Human  Body,*^  in  which  were  em-  reditary  Succession  to  the  Throne;"  ^^  Speeches 
bodied  the  results  of  many  years  of  observation  made  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw ;"  and  ''  Political 
with  the  microscope.    As  it  was  of  too  com-  Law  of  the  Polish  Nation."    After  his  death 

Erehensive  a  character  for  the  use  of  students,  were  published  Stan  cmoieeenia  ('^  Oondition  of 

e  published  in  1852  a  complete  manual  on  the  Public  Education,"  Posen,  1842),  and  Badania 

subject,  entitled  Handbuth  der  Gewebelehre  de$  hutorffosne  (^^  Historical  Researches,"  Oracow, 

Mensehen  (8vo.,  848  woodcuts),  which  has  been  1844).  The  celebrated  work  on  the  *^  Formation 

translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  and  Fall  of  the  Constitution  of  May  8, 1791," 

Sydenham  society.    By  l^is  publication  he  has  whid&  appeared  in  German  and  French,  was  hia 

established  his  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  only  in  part. 

histologists.  Among  his  more  recent  papers  are  XOLOWRAT,  an  ancient  family  of  Bohemia, 
a  number  on  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  many  members  of  which  have  held  high  posi- 
EOLLONTAJ,  Hugo,  a  Polish  statesman  and  tions  in  church  and  state.  Its  present  repre- 
author,  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  sentative,  Count  Fkanz  Ai^tok,  bom  Jan.  81, 
April  1,  1750,  died  in  Warsaw,  Feb.  28,  1812.  1778,  became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  eabi- 
He  studied  at  Pinczow  and  Cracow,  chose  the  net  in  1826,  and  favored  a  comparatively  liberal 
ecclesiastical  career,  visited  Rome,  and  after  his  policy,  especially  after  the  advent  of  Ferdinand 
return  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cra-  to  the  throne.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848 
cow.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a  member  he  has  retired  from  public  affairs.  He  is  the 
of  the  committee  of  public  education  organized  founder  of  the  national  museum  in  Prague,  and 
at  Warsaw  by  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatow-  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
ski,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  was  snbse-  the  material  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  conn- 
qneoUy  active  in  reorganizing  the  university  try.  The  national  literature  of  Bohemia  is  espe- 
of  Cracow,  and  in  1782  was  elected  its  rector;  cially indebted  to  him  for  great  encouragement 
but  he  lost  the  office  two  years  afterward  in  EONG,  a  mountain  range  of  W.  Africa,  ran- 
consequence  of  his  reformatory  tendencies,  ning  £.  and  W.  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
which  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  party  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  ter- 
friendly  to  the  ancient  rale  of  the  Jesuits.  He  minating  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  number  of  prom- 
returned  to  Warsaw,  and  his  zeal,  eloquence,  ontories,  the  principal  of  which  are  Capes  Verga 
knowledge,  and  ability  soon  made  him  one  of  and  Sierra  Leone.  Its  £.  termination  is  not  de- 
the  principal  actors  in  the  grand  political  drsr  fined.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  extends  tiie  name  to  the 
ma  which  ended  with  the  final  fall  of  Poland  in  mono  tains  which,  connecting  with  those  just 
1794.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancel-  described  near  tiie  river  Niger,  extend  soutii- 
lor  of  the  crown,  which  he  held  during  the  de-  ward,  in  a  direction  generafiy  parallel  to  the 
liberations  of  the  long  diet,  and  was  m  every  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  send  off  several 
way  active  in  bringing  about  the  liberal  con-  branches  toward  the  sea.  One  of  these  ramifi- 
atitution  of  May  8, 1791.  When  the  confedera-  cations  extends  from  near  Fernando  Po  island 
tion  of  Targovitza,  which  was  formed  against  it  to  the  river  Muni  in  lat  1^  2'  N.,  and  then  turn- 
by  the  defenders  of  the  libentm  wto  and  other  ing  inland  rejoins  the  main  range ;  it  is  known 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  nobility,  became  as  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  Further  inland,  accord- 
triumphant  with  the  aid  of  Russian  bayonets,  ing  to  the  traveller  already  mentioned,  another 
he  retired  to  Dresden,  and  his  estates  were  con-  o&et  called  the  Nkoomoo-Naboualee  moun- 
fisoated.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1794  to  tains  runs  E.  and  W.  The  Kong  mountains  are 
share  the  dangers  in  the  rising  under  Eosoinsz-  very  imperfecUy  known.  The  W.  division  doe» 
ko,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  not  exceed  2,600  feet  in  average  height,  but  in 
finances.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  while  seek-  some  places  is  believed  to  reach  the  limit  of  per- 
ing  refuge  in  flight,  he  was  arrested  by  the  petnal  snow.  Mt.  Loma,  on  the  S.  W.  frontier 
Anstrians,  and  imprisoned  in  Olmntz,  sharing  of  Soodan,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Niger,  is 
the  dungeons  of  that  fortress  with  Lafayette,  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Granite,  mar- 
though  separated  from  him,  bat  was  finally  le-  ble^  and  limestone  are  the  preinBdling  rocks. 


KOSIEE  K&mOSIUiBK 

KONIEH,  KomA,  or  Oooin  (ano.  lomUumX  a  magogne,  an  exobange,  a  city  haU,  a  iheati& 
a  oity  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  eyalet  oc  2  uieologioal  seminaries,  8  gymnasia,  achoob  of 
Oaramania,  in  lat.  87°  54'  N.,  long.  82°  40'  £.,  all  branohes  of  fine  arts,  soienoe^  iDdostry,  snd 
27  m.  £.  by  S.  from  Smyrna ;  pop.  abont  20,000.  oommeroe,  6  hospitals,  deai^  dumb,  and  btind 
The  stoQt  walls  which  sarronnd  it  were  built  asylums,  with  many  other  charitable  institntioii^ 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  by  the  8el-  and  a  public  library  of  160,000  volumes.    The 
jookian  sovereigns,  and  display  some  interest-  most  imposing  publie  building  is  the  cathedral, 
ing  Greek  inscriptions  and  other  relics,  which  an  interesting  Gothic  straotnre,  in  which  the 
were  so  arranged  in  the  mason-work  as  to  re-  religious  seryioe  of  the  Befomned  church  wai 
main  visible.    Of  more  than  100  mosques  which  inaugurated  in  1528.    In  a  porch  outside  of  the 
the  city  contains,  12  are  large,  and  2  are  much  cathedral  rest  the  remains  of  Kant,  who  wss  i 
admired  for  their  magnificence.     It  has  also  native  of  KOnigsborg.    The  Bchloss,  or  palsoe, 
several  medreses  or  coUeges,  and  the  tomb  of  now  used  for  government  offices,  was  once  tbe 
Hazret  Mevlana,  a  Mussulman  saint  much  re-  residence  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutooic 
vered  ihroaghout  Turkey  and  the  founder  of  order,  by  whom  the  city  was  founded  in  1367, 
the  Mevlana  dervishes.    This  tomb  is  a  goal  of  and  also  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.    Hm 
pilgrimage  for  devotees;  it  is  conspicuous  by  university,  founded  in  1544  by  the  maigFtve 
Its  bright  green  cylindrical  tower  and  surmount-  Albert,  and  hence  called  the  Albertine  nni- 
ed  by  a  dome.    Kouieh,  however,  is  in  a  state  versity,  was  in  a  prosperous  oondition  in  tiie 
of  decay,  and  its  houses  are  little  more  than  16th  century,  when  the  attendance  of  students, 
huts  of  sun-dried  bricks.    Its  onlv  manufactures  which  is  now  only  800,  was  nearly  2,000.   It 
are  carpets  and  blue  and  yellow  leather  and  its  has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  including  wf- 
trade  is  inconsiderable. — ^The  ancient  Iconinm,  era!  manuscripts  of  Luther's,  6  clinical  scbooli, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and  a  botanic  nirden,  and  a  celebrated  observstory 
Strabo,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  was  under  the  airection  of  Bessel  until  his  death  in 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  but  rose  to  importance  1846,  and  containing  one  of  the  finest  meridisD 
only  alter  the  taking  of  Niciea  by  the  crusaders,  globes  in  the  world,  prepared  by  BeioheDbsofa. 
The  Se^ookian  sovereigns  of  Roum  made  it  The  first  rector  of  the  university  was  Georg 
their  capital  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Sabinus,  the  son-in-law  of  Melanchtboa.    It 
century ;  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  it  in  became  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  phi- 
1190 ;  the  sons  of  Genghis  Khan  subsequently  losophy  of  Kant  was  first  propounded.    Bm» 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  B^jazet  II.  made  it  Elant,  the  names  of  Hamann,  Hippel,  Herder, 
the  capital  of  Oaramania  in  1486.    Ibrahim  Fiohte,  Herbart,  and  Jacobi  are  associated  with 
Pasha  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over  the  the  institution.    Its  800th  anniversary  was  eel- 
Turks  in  Deo.  1882.  ebrated  in  1844,  and  the  foundation  stooe  for 

EONIG,  Fbibdbioh,  a  German  inventor,  bom  new  university  buildings  was  laid  Aug.  8,  ISSl* 
!n  Eisleben,  April  17,  1775,  died  Jan.  17,  1888.  The  city  has  been  strooffly  fortified  sinoe  18^ 
He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer  under  Breit-  on  the  plan  of  detached  ibrta,  and  is  destined 
kopf  in  Leipsic,  studied  at  the  university  of  that  by  the  government  to  become  one  of  the  grei^ 
city,  and  went  in  1806  to  London,  where  he  est  fortresses  of  Prussia.    Pilau  is  its  port  A 
invented  an  improved  press.     He  obtained  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  moray  ^ 
contract  for  manufacturing  two  for  the  London  Great  Britain,  the  exports  being  breadrtof^ 
*' Times,"  and  the  machine  was  so  successful  fiax,  hemp,  oil  seeds,  bones,  timber,  Ac;  tlM 
that  the  number  for  Nov.  28, 1814,  was  worked  imports,  colonial  produce,  iron,  coal,  oottoo,  aoa 
by  it  at  the  rate  of  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  raw  sugars.   Its  manufactures  are  textile  fsbna, 
K6nig  afterward  introduced,  with  the  help  of  soap,  leather,  lud  starch.    Sugar  and  sUver  re- 
another  German  named  Bauer,  several  improve-  fining,  brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  oo. 
ments  into  this  press.    He  also  invented  a  ma-  Much  amber  was  formerly  found,  but  tbe  pro- 
chine  for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  shnul-  duction  has  fallen  off.    The  sturgeon  fishejT  ^ 
taneously,   but  this  was  so  complicated  and  of  importance.   The  annual  entrances  and  ovtfr- 
clumsy  as  to  be  useless.    He  established  himself  ances  average  collectively  2,400  vessels.    Toe 
with  Bauer  at  Oberzell,  whence  they  sent  press-  shipping  owned  by  the  port  in  1859  oonpn^^ 
es  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  21  sailing  vessels,  2  ocean  and  5  river  8tesm«& 
KONIGSBERG,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,        KONIGSMARK,  PmLipCHBiBTOPHiB,oo««» 
capital  of  a  government  and  circle  of  the  same  o^  a  Swede  famous  for  his  adventures  ^^ 
name,  second  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  for-  goal  end,  bom  about  1640,  killed  July  li  *^ 
merly  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  situated  on  While  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service  be  osow 
the  river  Pregel,  5  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat  to  the  court  of  Hanover  in  1692.    The  pno^ 
54'  24'  8"  N.,  long.  20**  80'  2"  E.,  350  m.  by  elector  (subsequently  George  I.  of  EnglsndlW 

-"•™  '-m  Berlin;  pop.  in  1858,  80,000,  of  married  his '-  °"^"-  ^ — **'''•  iiMrtwr 

)  were  Boman  Oatholice,  and  1,500  of  the  duk< 

city  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  her  beauty.    

4  suburbs,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  the  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sopnift  ^ 

Altstadt  on  the  W.,  Lflbenicht  on  the  E.,  both  naturally  attracted  by  tbe  friendship  ^^^^^ 

lying  high,  and  the  Eneiphof,  a  swampy  island  mark,  whom  she  had  known  when  7^^J^^^ 

inthePregeL    The  city  poesessee  21  churches,  gladly  availed  herself  of  his  offer  to  aid  Mr  w 
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fly  tram  the  ooari  of  Hanorer,  where  she  was  EOOR,  or  Kvu  (ano.  Ourv$%  a  river  of  the 
noet  ankindly  treated,  to  France.  Thttr  inter-  Bnssiao  province  of  Georgia,  which  rises  in  the 
Tiews  were  watched,  and  one  eveniog  on  quit-  Bagbanloo  moan  tains,  in  the  Asiatio-Torkish 
ting  her  he  was  assassinated  hj  order  of  the  province  of  Akhalzikh,  near  the  confines  of  Era- 
elector.  Dr.Doran,inhis**Livesof  the  Qneens  room.  It  flows  N.  £.  into  Georgia  until  it 
of  the  Hoose  of  Hanover"  (London,  1855),  en-  approaches  the  S.  hase  of  the  Cancasaa,  when  it 
deavors  to  exonerate  the  princess  from  a  guiltj  turns  E.  8.  £.  and  runs  nearly  paraUel  with  that 
love  for  the  gallant  Swede;  hot  the  tact  of  its  range  to  the  Caspian  sea,  which  it  enters  by  8 
existence  is  established  by  the  letters  which  she  mouths  100  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Bakoo.  Its  length 
exchanged  with  him,  published  in  Leipsic  in  is  about  880  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  66  m.  from 
1847.  Their  Ipve  story  was  dramatized  by  its  mouth  by  small  vessels.  Its  banks  are  high, 
Michel  Masson  in  1856,  under  the  title  of  Aimer  and  except  near  its  mouth  well  wooded.  Its 
€t  mourir. — ^Mabib  Auboba,  sister  of  the  pre-  waters  are  yellowish  and  turbid,  and  the  cur- 
ceding,  bom  probably  in  Stade  in  1670,  died  in  rent,  though  smooth,  is  rapid.  Its  principal 
QnedBnburg,  Feb.  16,  1728.    She  was  an  or-  afSoents  are  the  Aras,  Alazan,  and  Tora. 

Shan,  and  went  while  yet  a  young  girl  to  Drea-  KOORDISTAN,  or  Kubdistait  ("  the  conn- 
eo,  hoping  to  recover  by  royal  intervention  her  try  of  the  Xoords"),  an  extensive  region  of 
property,  which  was  kept  from  her  by  Hamburg  western  Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  the  ba- 
bankers.  Fr^eric  Augustus,  the  elector  and  sin  of  the  Tigris,  between  lat  84^  and  dO**  N., 
futnre  king  of  Poland,  after  a  long  courtship,  long.  42**  and  47"*  £.,  and  belonging  partly  to 
obtained  her  as  his  mistress,  and  by  him  she  Turkey,  partly  to  Persia;  area  alK>ut  40,000  sq. 
became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Maurice  of  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  8,000,000.  Its  limits  are 
Saxony.  Shedied  in  poverty,  leaving  62  crowns  not  well  defined.  Persian  Eoordistan  is  com- 
to  her  son.  "Her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  grace,  prised  chiefiy  in  the  province  of  Irfdc-AJetnee,  and 
united  to  very  remarkable  acquisitions  in  Team-  the  Turkish  in  the  eyalet  or  province  of  Eoor- 
ing  and  science,  induced  Voltaire  to  term  her  distan.  The  geographical  features  of  the  north- 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  two  centuries.^'  em  and  soathera  portions  of  the  country  are  dis* 
She  left  in  MS.  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  similar.  Mountam  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
poems.  The  memorable  incidents  of  her  life  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  peaks  covered 
were  published  in  Leipsic  in  1886,  and  a  full  with  snow  during  6  months  in  the  year,  occupy 
biography  in  1848.  the  north,  breaking  the  surface  into  deep,  nar- 
XOODOO.  See  Antblopb.  .  row  valleys,  and  ragged  table-lands,  of  which 
EOOM,  or  EuM,  a  Persian  town,  capital  of  a  the  most  extensive  is  the  plateau  of  Ali-Bagh 
government  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  along  the  Armenian  frontier.  With  the  excep- 
of  Central  Irak,  80  m.  from  Teheran.  It  is  tion  of  8  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  altitude,  the 
important  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is  low  and 
between  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  conn-  level.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  Zab 
try,  merchandise  destined  for  the  south  from  Ala,  Zab  Asfel,  and  Dialeh,  the  first  receiving 
Easbin  and  northward,  or  such  as  comes  from  the  waters  of  all  the  otliers.  There  are  seven! 
the  south  to  any  of  these  parts,  being  conveyed  lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Van 
by  the  more  direct  road  between  that  town  and  Ooroomiah.  The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile. 
and  Eoom  instead  of  being  carried  to  Teheran.  The  climate  ranges  from  extreme  heat  to  ex- 
Anciendy  it  was  a  place  of  great  maguifi-  tremecold;  the  winters  in  N.  Eoordistan  are  very 
cence,  and  had  a  population  of  100,000 ;  the  severe,  and  the  summers  in  the  S.  localities  are 
number  in  modern  tmies  has  been  as  low  as  attended  by  an  equally  intense  heat.  Thecoun- 
6,000.  Mr.  Abbot,  English  consul  at  Teheran,  try  has  but  little  mineral  wealth,  although  alum, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1849  and  1860,  was  sulphur,  and  iron  are  found,  and  there  are  a 
told  by  the  governor  of  Eoom  that  the  popula-  number  of  salt  springs.  Forests  of  oak,  walnut, 
tion  was  grfMually  increasing,  the  number  then  and  other  hard  woods  clothe  the  mountains ; 
being  12,000,  not  including  the  many  strangers  grains  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  fiax,  and  hemp^ 
and  temponuy  residents,  who  swell  it  to  20,-  with  the  usual  fraits  of  temperate  dimat^ 
000.  Portions  of  the  tow^  are  in  ruins,  it  hav-  thrive  on  the  plains.  Mulberry  trees,  for  silk- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  when  they  worms,  are  cultivated.  Gotten  is  found  to  suc- 
invaded  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  ceed  in  certain  localities.  A  remarkable  vege- 
oentnry.  The  bazaars  are  numerous  and  exten*  table  production  is  found  here,  answering  in 
aive,  containing  about  400  shops,  of  which  near-  most  respects  to  the  manna  which  fed  the  chil- 
ly 40  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  dren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  it  is  collected 
Manchester  goods.  There  are  about  20  cara-  from  leaves  of  trees  and  occasionally  from  the 
yansariea,  and  manufactures  of  Gbina  ware  ground,  and  is  dried,  pounded,  and  eaten  as  a 
of  inferior  quality,  of  pottery,  and  of  Jars  for  sweetmeat  The  gigpantio  rose  is  a  floral  pro- 
oooliog  water,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The  dnction  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Vegetables 
town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an*  of  all  kinds,  especially  melons  and  cocumber& 
cient  Ghoana,  and  to  have  been  built  in  the  grow  to  extraordinary  size.  Honey  is  prodncea 
year  of  the  Hegira  203,  from  the  ruins  of  7  hirgely.  Medicinal  plants,  especially  gall  nuts 
towns,  which  composed  a  small  sovereignty  un-  of  superior  quality,  are  largely  exported,  eta  Is- 
der  an  Arabic  prince.  kanderoon  and  Smyrna.    A^culture  employs 
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Utile  attention  or  ekilL    Flooks  and  herds  eon-  the  old  ICaniobsBan  and  MagUm  8>yttems»  aod 
stitute  Uio  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.     The  they  have   manj  enperstitioiia    practioes  not 
horses  are  small,  bat  capable  of  great  endor-  sanctioned  hj  the  Koran.     Abont  100,000  an 
ance,  and  are  mndi  in  demand  for  the  Turkish  Nestorian  Christians,  locally  known  as  Kaldsni, 
and  Persian  cavdry.    They  are  worked  nnder  and  governed  by  two  patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
the  saddle  only,  oxen  being  the  beasts  of  draught,  has  5  suffragan  bishops  and  the  other  13.    The 
Camels  are  little  used,  owing  to  the  broken  na^  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  from 
ture  of  the  ground.     Sheep  of  a  long-tailed  uncle  to  nephew.    Bishops  are  often  ooosecrat- 
breed,  with  wool  of  the  most  delicate  fibre,  ed  at  the  age  of  18.    The  inferior  clergy  an 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  live  stock.    The  prin*  generally  very  ignorant^  although  what  liule 
cipaf  wild  animals  are  the  panUier,  bear,  lynx,  learning  there  is  among  Uie  ^Idani  is  coo- 
jackal,  hyiena,  and  fox.    Many  varieties  of  game  fined  to  eodenastics.    These  Christians  inhabit 
abound. — ^Turkish  Eoordbtan  begins  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  moontaios 
side  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  stretches  which  skirt  it  on  the  £.    They  are  independent 
from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  S.  S.  K  direction,  and  and  warlike.    There  is  a  church  and  priest  in 
now  divides  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  each  of  their  villages. — ^The  Koords  have  be- 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  governor-  longed  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  old  Persian, 
general  (in  1860,  Mahmoud  Pasha),  wiiose  seat  Parthian,  new  Persian,  Saraoenic,  and  Mogul  em- 
is  at  the  capital,  Diarbekir.    Daring  the  last  20  pires.    They  are  now  nominally  snbject  to  Persia 
years  the  Turkish  government  has  been  dowlv  and  Turkey,  yet  pay  little  or  no  obedience  to 
reducing  the  Koords  to  submission,  in  whicn  either  state,  and  until  recently  nominated  their 
tbey  have  been  much  aided  by  the  dissensionB  own  beys  and  pashas, 
among  the  native  chiefs.— The  inhabitants  are       KOORILE  (or  Ettbilk)  ISLANDS,  a  chaiD 
descendants  of  the  andent  Carduchi  (see  Cab-  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
Duom},  through  whose  territory  Xenophon  led  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Eamtohatka  to  YessO) 
the  retreat  of  the  10,000.    Their  complexion  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Japanese  islands ;  tbej 
light,  and  their  physiognomy  animateo.    Sharp  lie  between  lat.  42*^  and  61°  N.,  and  long.  1^"* 
but  delicate  features,  an  ample  and  open  fore-  and  166°  £.,  are  25  in  number,  and  reach  over 
head,  deep-set,  dark,  and  intelligent  eyes,  a  finely  a  space  of  more  than  700  m.  in  length;  pop. 
out  month  shaded  by  a  moustache,  good  teeth,  about  1,400.    They  are  divided  into  the  Great 
small  and  handsomely  shaped  handsand  feet,  and  Kooriles,  which  belong  to  Japan,  and  the  Littis 
a  well  proportioned  frame,  give  to  the  Koordb  a  Eooriles,  which  are  subject  to  Russia.   The  kr^ 
remarkable  elegance  of  person ;  while  theur  ao-  est  of  the  former  are  Kunashir,  Iturup,  and  Urap; 
tive  habits  impart  a  strength  of  body  which  ren-  of  the  latter,  Lumshu,  Paramushir,  and  Ooeko- 
ders  them  physically  one  of  the  finest  people  of  tan.    The  surface  of  these  islands  is  very  irreg- 
Asia.    They  are  good  horsemen,  expert  in  the  ular ;  in  some  there  are  mountains  whose  sou* 
use  of  arms,  adventurous  and  daring,  inclined  mitstower  over  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
somewhat  to  brigandage,  bnt  hospitable.    The  ocean.    Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  ^'Cos- 
young  women  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  shriv-  mos"  says:  "  The  range  of  the  Koorile  islaoos 
elled  look  of  age  comes  upon  them  when  they  from  the  extreme  point  of  Eamtchatks  to  Cape 
have  scarcely  reached  the  period  of  mid-life^  Broughton  (the  northernmost  promontory  of 
The  national  costume  resembles  that  of  the  Yesso),  in  a  longitudinal  space  of  720  geogrs* 
Turks.    The  men  wear  a  cloak  of  black  goats*  phical  miles,  exhibits  from  8  to  10  volcanoes, 
hair,  and  a  red  cap  around  which  is  wound  a  still  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
silk  shawl  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders^  northernmost  of  them,  on  the  island  of  Alaid, 
Only  the  aged  wear  beards.    The  women,  ex-  known  for  its  great  eruptions  in  the  years  ImO 
cept  a  few  of  the  highest  rank,  do  not  veil;  and  1798,  is  well  worthy  of  being  accoratelT 
they  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  in  measured,  its  height  being  calculated  at  from 
most  eastern  countries;  their  principal  source  12,000  to  16,000  feet"    The  shores  are  io  gen- 
of  amusemeut  is  music,  while  the  diversions  of  eral  roc^y  and  precipitous,  and,  in  oonseqaenoe 
the  men  consist  almost  entirely  of  warlike  ex-  of  the  violent  currents  which  prevail  sroaod 
ercises  and  story  telling.    The  cultivators  form  them,  very  difficult  of  access.     Several  pf  the 
a  totally  distinct  class  from  the  warlike  tribes.  Koonles  are  uninhabited,  and  several  oninhAO' 
who  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and  itable  for  want  of  water ;  but  many  sre  fertile 
ose  them  brntally.    The  stationary  part  of  the  well  wooded,  and  produce  game  and  &b  ui 
population  live  principally  in  small  villages  scat-  abundance.  The  climate  is  tempestooos,  severe 
tered  over  the  hills,  beside  which  however  there  and  fcmj.    The  vegetable  productions  are  w^ 
are  several  considerable  towns,  the  most  impor-  and  unimportant.     The  princip^  anim^  ^ 
taut  of  which  is  Kermanshah.    The  tents  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  sables,  otters,  sssl^  soa 
the  wandering  tribes  are  of  black  doth  divided  fowl.    The  chief  commerce  is  carried  on  wiui 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  China  and  Japan.    The  minerals  are  vo^^ 
tor  the  women.    A  fence  of  hurdles  surrounds  phur,  and  copper.    The-  people  are  in  0^^ 
the  tent,  and  the  horses  are  picketed  within  the  of  low  stature,  dark  complexion,  and  looreji^^ 
ring.— In  religion  the  migority  of  the  people  than  the  other  races  of  K,  Asia.    Their  hsw^ 
professtobeMobammedansof  the  sect  of  Omar,  are  excessively  filthy,  but  their  disposition  » 
out  their  creed  is  tinctured  with  remnants  of  honest  and  gentle.  In  mannen  and  customs  ^*'* 
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northern  Manders  resemble  tlie  EamloliAdales ;  with  some  word  contaaned  withfai  fhe  argnment^ 

the  sontherD,  who  are  termed  Ainns,  to  some  or  with  an  initial  letter  of  each  word,  declaring 

extent,  the  Japanese.    (See  Aintts.)  also  that  it  was  revealed  either  at  Meeca  or  at 

KOOR8K,  or  Kitbsk,  a  government  of  Enro*  Medina,  and  indicating  the  number  of  verses  in 

pean  Rnssia,  bounded  N.  by  Orel,  £.  bvYo-  the  chapter;  these  pecnliarities  vary,  however, 

ronej,  S.  by  Pultowa  and  Kharkov,  and  w.  by  in  dijQferent  editions.    This  introduction  is  fol- 

Tchernigov ;  area,  1T,818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  lowed  by  the  fonnola :  Bi-^m4Uahi  er^rahmani 

1,880.949.    The  surface  is  in  genmlnndnlating,  er-rahimi — ^*In  the  name  of  the  God  of  pity 

the  climate  mild  and  dry,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  mercy.''    After  these  words,  29  snras  con- 

The  most  valuable  minends  are  iron,  limestone,  tain  letters  from  which  they  are  severally  en- 

and  nitre.    The  manufactures  conost  of  coarse  titled ;  as  for  instance,  the  50th  is  called  Sura 

cloths,  leather,  soan^  spirita,  and  earthenware.—  Kvf;  these  letters  are  variously  interpreted  ao- 

KooBSK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  theTuskara,  a  cording  to  the  Jewish  Oabala.    The  snras  are 

tributary  of  the  Sem,  280  m.  8.W.  from  Moscow ;  dividecf  into  ayat$  (signs  or  miracles),  since  each 

pop.  about  81,000.     It  ia  a  large  town,  with  contains  something  wonderful,  or  into  verses, 

narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  streets,  and  no  re-  The  number  of  these  varies  from  400  to  500  in 

markable  buildings.    It  carries  on  a  consider-  each ;  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are 

able  trade  with  Bt  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  long,  those  toward  the  end  are  short.    For  th^ 

Ib  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  puroose  of  recitation  in  the  mosques  the  Koran 

the  province,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Koorsk  is  divided  into  80  ac^gdi  or  puts,  or  into  60 

and  Bielgorod.  aidb§  or  sections,  each  of  4  portions;  and  tlie 

KOFP£N,FBisi>iaoH,  a  German  philosopher,  whole  is  daily  read  by  80  moqrU  or  readers, 

bom  in  Ltlbedc,  April  21, 1776.    The  son  of  a  appointed  on  account  of  their  learning.— Mo- 

Proteetant  dergvman,  he  stodied  theology  at  hammed  began  his  revelations  at  the  age  of  40 

Jena,  where  the  lectures  of  Beinhold  and  ^ohto  (A.  D.  610),  and  continued  them  during  28  years 

Intorested  him  in  philosophical  speculations.  He  amid  many  vicissitudes.    There  is,  therefore, 

remained  one  year  in  GM^ttingen,  where  he  wrote  very  little  connection  between  the  snras,  or  even 

an  Ahhandhm^i&er  Qj^enbirunff,  in  B&siekwng  between  the  verses  of  each  sura ;  as  they  were 

aufKaiU?$chsu7tdFuiM^dehePhila9ophie(17fyr^  often  promukated  merely  byword  of  mouth, 

and  afterward  travelled  in  Switzerland.     His  and  recorded  in  the  memory  of  bis  disciplesi 

friendship  for  Jacobi  and  sympathy  with  his  before  beinff  written  down.     Hence,  accord* 

doctrines  ocoarioned  his  polemical  work  SoheU  ing  to  the  different  occasions  on  wliich  they 

Ung'B  Lehre^'oder  doi  Oame  der  PhiUmphU  da  were  delivered,  they  contain  dogmas,  dialogues 

atmluten  NichU  (1808).    From  1804  to  1807  he  with  Allah  (God),  narrations,  praises  of  Allah 

was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Bremen,  was  after-  and  of  Mohammed,  rules  of  conduct  for  indi- 

ward  for  20  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  viduals  and  for  sodety  at  large,  admonitions, 

Landshut,  and  in  1827  received  the  correspond-  defences  of  the  prophet's  doctrines,  promises, 

ing  professorship  at  Erlangen.    An  earnest  dii»-  refutations  of  slanders,  encouragements  to  the 

eiple  of  Jacobi,  the  special  aim  of  his  writings  faithftil,  and  threats,  all  without  any  systematic 

is  to  harmonize  Ohristian  and  Platonic  doctrines  arrangement.   The  sources  of  these  lucubrations 

in  philosophy.    Among  his  principal  works  are :  were,  beside  the  invention  of  Mohammed  him- 

I>int&llftnff  da  Waens  der  Phihtophie  (ISIO);  wAt,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  the 

nUoiophie  da  OkrUtenthumg  (1818-'15) ;  Fo-  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Talmud 

lUik  naeh  Flattmuehen  Qrundadtun^  mit  At^  and  Midrash  of  the  later  Jews,  the  Ohristian 

wendunff  auf  unare  Zeit  (1818) ;    Vertraiwte  Kew  Testament^  together  with  the  writings 

Briefe  €her  BiUh&r  und  Welt  (1820-^28);  and  considered  as  apocryphal,  the  so-called  proU 

PhUoiophie  der  PhiUmophie  (1840).  eoanffeiia^  and  some  tenets  of  the  Magi.    Many 

KORAN,  or  Alkobak  (the  Koran,  what  is  of  these  elements  are  modified  in  various  ways: 

read,  reading ;  tcom  qard,  he  read,  giathered),  they  are  sometimes  perverted  altogether,  and 

the  saored  b^k  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  are  especially  aflfected  by  anachronisms.  Details 

the  code  regulating  all  ethical,  civil,  political,  on  these  pomts  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 

criminal,  ana  military  concerns  of  the  Moslems,  Geiger,  W(U  hat  Mohammed  aua  dem  JW^n- 

and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  literary  treasure  tkum  ii^genommen  f  (Bonn,  1888),  and  Gerok, 

of  the  Arabic  language.    It  is  also  honored  by  Verrnuh  einer  Chriitoloffie  da  £aran  (Ham- 

the fbllowing  names:  ^tlr,  remembrance,  ad-  burg,  1889).— Oonceminff  the  mode  in  which 

monition,  praise,  nobleness ;  Iknrqdn^  evident  the  Koran  was  written,  there  are  very  different 

argument,  distinction  of  good  from  evil,  of  opinons  among  its  votaries  as  well  as  among 

truth  ft^  falsehood ;  Al'Hvdi^  the  true  rdi-  its  adtersaries.     According  to  the  former,  the 

gion,  right  direction ;  Kitdb  (Kutub),  scripture,  mission  of  the  prophet  was  predicted  in  the  Old 

book,  commentary  (with  the  epitbeto  AUah,  of  Testament,  which,  they  hold,  was  felsified  by 

God,  ^A^  excellent) ;  Qeldm-8heHf  (ealavMU  the  Jews.  The  first  Tenzil,  written  on  the  Latih 

noMi»\  sacred  writing;  Muihqf^  code;  TetM  (broad  table  of  wood  or  bone^  shoulder  blade 

(descended),  heavenly  revelation.    In  sixe  it  Is  with  writing  on  it)  el  Mahmih  (the  preferred), 

about  equal  to  the  New  Testament.    It  is  di*-  was  brongfat  from  the  7th  heaven  to  the  lowert 

Tided  into  114  sAnw  or  dhapters,  each  having  lonar  heaven,  in  the  "night  the  predestined" 

a  tille  which  states  ita  argument^  or  begimiing  (kiUt  d  qoir\  by  the  archangel  Cktbriel,  the 
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74th  and  96t3i  sons  before  the  oihefB.    After^  ran  was  diflbaed  beyond  the  bonndB  of  AnlMf 
ward  Mohammed  received  portiona  at  different  it  became  neoessary  to  add  yowel  agns.  The 
times,  at  Mecca  and  subsequently  at  Medina,  diacritics  were  lines  at  first,  written  with  pale 
A  kind  of  Lord's  prayer,  being  universal,  forms  black  ink,  and  tibe  Towels  were  marked  in  rod. 
the  Faiihat  (exordium,  opening)  or  first  sura.  From  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  tnie  read- 
The  several  portions  were  either  written  down,  ing  among  foreigners  arose  the  .^a«bic  grammir. 
at  the  prophet^s  dictation,  on  skins,  the  shoul-  The  language  of  Uie  Koran  is  peculiar  in  manj 
der  blades  of  sheep,  or  on  palm  leaves,  or  were  respects;  it  is  often  abrupt,  often  rough,  M 
merely  remembered.    Gabriel  is  said  to  have  of  rare  forms,  has  a  poetic  style,  the  last  Tenee 
pointed  out  their  arrangement,  and  the  collec-  sometimes  rhyming,  is  full  of  allusions  to  peat 
tion  was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  doctrine,  and contemporarv  events;  is  highly  allegorical, 
Mohammed  examined  the  TenzU  (written  on  the  sometimes  oracular  and  mystic;  and  oontaina 
skin  of  the  ram  which  Abraham  had  sacrificed  many  anacolutha,  reticences,  permutations)  aod 
instead  of  his  son  Isaac,  bound  in  silk  and  adorn-  insensible  transitions,  especially  in  the  ooUoqaiei 
ed  with  gold  and  Jewels  from  paradise)  every  widi  Allah.    Its  graphic  style  Is  also  inoon- 
year,  and  inspected  it  twice  in  the  year  of  his  sistent  with  strict  rules,  and  more  compendiooi 
demise.    Such  is  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  who  than  that  used  in  common  transactions.   Super- 
however  do  not  agree  on  all  the  traditions.    It  stitious  veneration  has  opposed  many  improTe- 
is  claimed  by  various  sects,  but  not  proved,  that  ments  both  io  the  phraseology  and  in  the  writr 
several  persons  assisted  Mohammed  in  writing  ing;  hence  have  arisen  various  sects,  and  qDa^ 
AUhiM-Allah,  viz. :  Abdallah  ben  Selam  and  rek  among  interpreters  and  grammarisna   We 
Yerka,  both  rabbis;  Emir  ben  el  Ha4jraim,  a  know  of  no  original  copy  of  Mecca  or  Medina. 
Greek  slave ;  Haber  and  Tasir,  swordsmiths  at  Soon,  after  the  conquest  of  Irak,  Mesopotamia, 
Mecca ;  Ayish,  a  bookseller ;  Kaish,  a  monk ;  Ser-  and  Syria,  the  Koran  was  copied  at  Bassorab  aod 
gins,  a  Nestorian  monk;  Said  ben  Tanas  ben  Gufa,  so  beautifully  that  the  older  copies  were 
Abd  ez-Zalibi,  a  Nestorian  abbot  at  Bassorab,  and  soon  foi^tten.    More  slender  characters  were 
a  friend  of  Mohammed  firom  his  youth ;  Selmao,  brought  into  common  use  at  Bagdad,  and  modi 
a  baptized  Magus,  &c.  Many  as'hdbi  or  disciples  later  were  introduced  into  the  Koran  by  the  vi* 
of  the  prophet  having  been  slain  in  the  battle  zier  Abu*Ali  Mohammed  ben  AU  ben  Hasan  B)n- 
of  Temama,  Abubekr  (his  father-in-law  and  the  Mokla,  who,  although  he  had  copied  it  tbrioe, 
first  caliph),  acting  by  the  advice  of  Ali,  ordered  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  right  band. 
Zeid  ben  T'abit  to  collect  in  writing  all  those  His  style,  on  being  improved,  became  the  JiT^^ 
portions  of  the  revelation  which  the  surviving  or  copy-script  of  modern  times,  in  vrhioh  tbeEo* 
nearers  of  the  prophet  remembered,  and  intrust-  ran  is  prinbKL — The  reading  of  the  Koran  is  re- 
ed the  whole  of  the  work  to  Haffa,  one  of  his  ^ardea  by  Mohammedans  as  a  most  pious  wort 
widows.    As  the  divergence  in  the  copies  of  in  itself.    It  must  be  read  with  grc«t  precisioo, 
the  Koran  caused  disputes,  especially  between  and  those  parts  and  passages  at  which  the  read- 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Irak,  Othman.  the  8d  er  must  incline  or  prostrate  himself,  or  perform 
caliph,  aided  by  the  as^habs,  elaborated  7  new  other  ceremonies,  are  noted  on  the  margiD. 
copies  at  Medina,  and  sent  6  of  them  to  the  Parts  of  it  are  employed  as  prayers,  especiaUjT 
cities  of  Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein,  the  Fatihat    The  reading  of  some  passages  u 
Bassorab,  and  Gufa,  burned  the  varying  copies  used  as  a  specific  remedy  in  certain  diaeaatf 
as  apocryphal,  and  was  hence  sumamed  Jami  or  misfortunes,  as  the  ^{mtun  or  enchantmeot 
si  JSiifran^  collector  of  the  Koran.    Later  there  The  copies  of  the  holy  book  are  kept  with  tbe 
appeared  other  copies  varying  in  the  reading  greatest  veneration,  and  their  envelope  ows 
division  and  number  of  verses,  of  which  twooi  contains  the  inscription :    ^*  Let  none  bat  tM 
Medina,  those  of  Mecca,  Gufa,  Bassorab,  and  the  pure  touch  it"— There  aro  probably  in?°"^?^ 
so  called  Vulgata^  are  especially  worthy  of  no-  iCorans  of  the  age  of  Othman  and  All  at  Oos- 
tice.   A  Koranic Masora,  similar  to  the  rabbinic,  stantinople,  Damascus,  and  Cairo;  there  ve 
counts  6,000  or  6,286  verses,  76,689  or  99,464  some  portions  dating  fk'om  the  1st  oentary  of  Ui« 
words,  and  828,015  or  880,118  letters  in  the  Hegira  at  Gopenhagen.    There  ai^  P"?^.^ 
Koran.    The  most  renowned  interpreter  of  the  tions  by  Alex.  Pagnini  Brixiensis  (Venice,  lo^ 
Koran  was  Beidhavi,  who  lived  in  the  15th  cen-  or  1518,  burnt  by  order  of  Glement  VII.) ;  ^^' 
tury.-^The  dialect  of  the  Koran,  being  the  purest  Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694),  the  old^  i^^ 
KaraUhl  Alrlisdnu  (Koran  language),  ennobled  known ;    Mollah  Usman  Ismael  (St  ^^^ 
the  Arabian  language.    The  system  of  writing,  burg,  178^,  with  valuable  marginal  ^^'\^h 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  had  been  adopted  in  FlQgel  (Leipsic,  1885),  revised  by  Bedslob  (i»^' 
the  towns  of  Hira  and  Anbari,  and  henceTby  the  and  1842).    The  following  are  editions  of  uie 
Koraish  tribe,  shortly  before  the  prophet,  who  original  with  versions :  Mtuihri  K<ffW^  ^^ 
called  himself  Ifabi  Ommy^  iUitorate  prophet,  Hindostanee  interlinear  version  and  ^^^,J, 
because  he  learned  to  write  late  hi  life.    The  Maulana  Shah  Abdel  Kader,  Galontta,  ^^^^^ 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  lacked  diacritic  mgna,  with  an  English  version,  Serampore,  ^^^^.^ 
and  hence  arose  various  readings  before  Gth-  Persian  commentaries,  Galcutta,  1887.    -^^ 
man.    Many  words  were  differently  read  even  is  an  English  translation  by  Alezanosi'  Aflw 
during  Mohammed^s  lifetime.    There  are  no  dia-  (London,  1649) ;  the  best  is  by  G.  ^^S\^ 
critic  signs  in  many  Gufio  copies.  When  the  Ko-  London,  1784 ;  often  reprinted),— For  tbe  tesou- 
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lagi  and  dogmasof  the  Koimoy  sm  Mohaiocsd-  floe  monuinent  of  iron,  dodgnedby  tfaearohitact 

▲1II8M.  Thonneyer,  which  has  beoome  a  place  of  great 

KORDOFAKfaoonntryof  £.  Africa^sabjeot  reaort  for  visitors.    A  selection  of  his  battle 

to  the  aovereign  of  Egypt,  lying  between  lat  12^  songs  was  prepared  by  his  &ther  and  published 

80'  and  IB""  ftO'  N^  long.  29°  80'  and  81°  80'  £^  under  the  titie  of  L&ier  vnd  Bchweri  (Berlin, 

bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Nubia  and  Darfoor,  £.  1814 ;  8th  ed.  1848).     His  complete  works 

by  Sennaar,  and  S.  by  the  Deir  or  Tuggala  moun*  were  published  by  the  direction  of  his  mother, 

tains ;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.    The  snr&ce  and  edited  by  Streokfnss  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1888 ; 

is  in  general  level,  bat  in  the  S.  W.  and  ex-  4th  ed.  1868).     His   ''Life,  written   by  his 

treme  K.  it  is  rather  monntainous.    There  are  Father,  with  his  Selections  from  his  Poems, 

no  permanent  rivers,  though  several  small  lakes  Tales,  and  Dramas,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 

exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    The  man  by  G.  F.  Richardson,  appeared  in  London 

olimate  is  very  nnhealthy  in  the  rainy  season,  in  1845. 

and  in  the  diy  season  intolerably  hot ;  burn-  KOSOIUSEO,  a  K.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 

oanea  are  frequent.    The  soil  is  naturally  fer-  l^ppecanoe  river;  area,  567  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

tile.    In  the  wet  season  the  earth  is  covered  1850, 10,248.   The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 

with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  during  the  soil  mostly  productive.    The  face  of  Uie  ooun* 

drought  every  thing  is  burned  up.    The  popa-  ty  is  diversified  with  several  lakes  and  prairies. 

lation  of  Kordo£an  consists  of  negroes,  Arabs,  The  productions  in  1850  were  841,556  bnchek 

and  emigrants  from  Dongola.    This  country  of  Indian  com,  117,918  of  wheat,  78,092  of 

was  conouered  by  Mebemet  All  in  1820.    Oap-  oats,  4,888  tons  of  hay,  and  28,540  lbs.  of  wooL 

ital,  Obeid,  <nr  £1  Obdd.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  2  news- 

EOBNER,  Ejlbl  Thsodob,  commonly  called  paper  offices,  9  churches,  and  2,451  pupils  at- 

Theodor,  a  Gennan  poet,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept*  tending  pubUc  schools.     The  Pittsburg,  Fort 

28, 1791,  killed  in  the  engagement  of  Rosenberg,  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  tmrough 

Aug.  26,  1818.    His  frSher  intended  him  for  Warsaw,  the  capital. 

aoientifio  pursuits,  and  sent  him  to  the  mining  XOSGIUSKO,  Mottnt.   See  Austbaua,  vol. 

academy  of  Freiberg ;  but  he  early  display^  a  iL  p.  875. 

strong  taste  for  poetry,  and  pursued  his  studies  KOSCIUSZKG,  TAxnusz  (Tbjlddkus),  a  Po- 
in  the  univernties  of  Lsipdo.  Berlin,  and  Vien-  lish  patriot,  bom  about  1755,  died  in  Soleurei 
na.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  who  was  an  intimate  Switierland.  Get  16, 1817.  He  was  descended 
friend  ofhis  father,  he  published  in  the  latter  city  from  a  noble  Lithuanian  family.  He  studied 
his  dramas  of  Tani  and  Hediwig  and  the  trage-  with  distinction  at  the  military  academy  of 
dies  of  -Zflrwy  and  Botamwayiok^  the  latter  being  Warsaw,  was  made  an  officer  of  the  corps  of 
a  beautiihi  dramatisation  of  the  love  story  of  cadets,  and  was  one  of  four  selected  to  travel  at 
Rosamund  and  Henry  of  England.  In  1810  he  the  expense  of  the  state.  Through  the  friend- 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry  under  the  ship  of  Prince  Adam  Ozartoryski,  who  early 
titie  of  iSfiMpm,  or  "  Buds,"  and  afterward  was  perceived  his  merit,  he  remained  several  years 
appointed  secretary  to  the  tiieatre  in  Vienna,  in  France,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  studies.  Gn 
The  great  Gennan  "  war  of  freedom"  against  his  return  to  Poland  he  entered  the  army,  and 
Kapoleon  inspired  K6mer  not  only  to  brave  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captfun.  An  unhappy 
actions,  but  idso  to  write  poetry  of  a  far  better  and  imrequited  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the 
character  and  qnaUty  than  any  thing  to  be  marshal  of  Lithuania^  one  of  the  highest  Polish 
foond  in  his  eanier  efforts.  AtBreslan  he  was  officers  of  state,  inauoed  him  to  leave  home, 
enrolled  among  the  *^  black  huntsmen"  of  Lnt*  and  he  embarked  for  America  to  offer  his  sword 
a»w  (March,  1818),  with  whom  he  entered  Sax-  to  the  patriots.  Several  other  Poles,  who  had 
ony.  His  great  bravery  soon  gave  him  a  repu*  fought  m  the  civil  wars  of  their  own  countryi 
tation  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant  He  was  had  idready  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  same 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  but  had  purpose.  The  number  of  foreign  auxiliary  offi- 
barely  recovered  before  he  was  again  in  action,  cers  had  become  indeed  somewhat  oppreasively 
It  was  during  this  exciting  life  that  he  wrote  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  Washington's  coin- 
those  patriotic  songs  which,  accompanied  by  plaint  to  congress  (Get.  1776)  of  the  number  of 
the  musio  of  Weber,  have  since  become  so  well  French  gentiemen  whom,  from  their  ignorance 
known  to  the  world.  During  the  night  of  Aug.  <tf  Englisli,  he  was  unable  to  employ.  The 
85,  1818,  while  waiting  in  a  wood  to  attack  a  accomplished  Eosciuszko,  however,  received  al* 
small  detachment  of  French  troops,  he  wrote  his  most  immediately  a  commission  as  an  officer 
oelebrafced  SdkwwiMtd^  or  "  Sword  Song."  At  of  engineers.  Get  18, 1776,  and,  without  having 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Lcitsow  yet  beoome  personslly  known  to  the  commander* 
saw  and  attacked  the  French,  who  took  refuge  in  in-chief^  who  mentions  him  as  a  ^'^ntieman  of 
the  wood  while  K6raer  pursued  them.  Between  science  and  merit,"  repiured  to  his  poet  with  the 
the  fires  of  his  own  men  and  the  enemy  he  was  troops  under  Gates.  He  planned  the  encamp* 
mortally  wounded.  His  friends  gathered  around  ment  and  post  of  the  army  on  the  range  of  hills 
him,  but  he  was  speechless,  and  died  in  a  few  ci^ed  Bemis  heights,  fr^m  which,  after  two 
minutes.  His  corpse  was  crowned  with  oak  leaves  well  fought  actions,  Burgoyne  found  it  impossi* 
and  buried  beneath  an  old  oak,  near  the  village  ble  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  and  from  which 
of  WObbelin.    Near  the  spot  la  now  placed  a  he  retceated  accordingly  to  Saratoga*    Kosoi* 


ns  KosoinszEo 

ttSEko  was  •abeeqnenilj'  tbepriooliiil  ongiiwer  into  whose  lianda  he  ooorigned  te  extraoidi* 

in  ezeoQting  the  worhs  at  West  Point,  imd  be-  vary  aathority  that  had  been  conferred  npot 

eame  one  of  the  a4JutantB  of  WaalungtcHi,  nnder  him.    His  power  nerertheieafli  at  least  in  the 

whom  he  served  with  distinction.   From  Frank*  beleagnered  city,  was  absolute ;  and  in  iti  exei^ 

lin  he  received  the  most  marked  expressions  of  cise  he  rivalled  his  great  American  contompo- 

esteem  and  commendation.    Finalljhewashon*  rarj  and  late  commander  in  the  vigor  and  in- 

ored  with  tiie  public  thanks  of  congress,  and  teg^tj  of  his  oondnot.  The  oombined  armies  of 

with  the  badge  of  the  OindnnatL   At  tiie  end  of  Frederic  William  II.  and  Oatharine,  amoootiiig 

the  war  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  lived  to  50,000  men,  after  a  anooeasion  of  bloody  oob- 

aeveral  years  in  retirement     In  1789,  when  fiicts,  were  compelled  by  the  Polish  chief  to 

the  Polish  arm/  was  reorganized,  he  was  ap-  raise  the  siege.    Austria  came  to  the  assisiiDM 

pointed  a  nu^or-generaL    He  fought  gallantly,  of  the  bafBed  allies,  and  160,000  enemies  w«n 

in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  May  8, 1791,  now  operating  in  the  field.    Against  tbem  Eos- 

nnder  Prince  Poniatowski  against  the  Bussians,  duszko,  with  20,000  regular  troops  and  twki 

and  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Zielence  (June  that  number  of  undisciplined  peasants,  miiii* 

18,  I79ax  and  in  that  of  Dubienka  (July  17).  tained  himself  until  two  Russian  eonM,  imdir 

On  the  latter  occasion,  with  but  4,000  men,  he  Suwaroff  and  Fersen,  after  ravaging  LilibTiBma 

kept  at  bay  16,000  Bussians  for  6  hours.    The  and  defeating  a  Polish  attack,  effected  a  jdm- 

post  which  he  defended  had  been  fortified  in  tion,  and  with  overwhelming  numbers  canM 

5M  houis.    The  patriots,  however,  were  over*  upon  him  at  Maoiejowice,  Oct  10.    For  mioy 

whelmed  by  enemies  from  without  and  by  their  Imxs  the  Poles  fought  with  unwavering  fidel- 

aristocratic  opponents  within,  who  were  finally  ity.    At  length  Eosciuszko,  after  repdliBg  I 

icHued  by  the  weak  king  Stanislas  Augustus  distinct  onseta,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 

imselfl  Russia  and  Prussia  divided  their  q»oils.  the  act  of  falling  from  his  horsey  he  uttered  thit 

Kosciusako  retired  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re-  well  known  prophetic  lament :  FinU  FokM 

oeived  an  invitation  from  the  Frendi  govern«>  He  was  taken  by  the  Bussiana,  and  consigDed  to 

ment  to  become  a  citizen  of  France.    He  was  a  prison  in  St.  Petersburg;    The  8d  partition 

bent,  however,  upon  another  effort  for  Poland,  and  ontire  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  ood* 

A  rising  of  his  countrymen  was  secretly  planned,  sequence  of  the  disaster  at  Maci^owice,  wfaioh 

and  Kosdusako  was  unanimously  elected  their  was  soon  followed  by  the  storming  of  ?nA 

chief^  his  late  commander,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Kosciuszko,  in  his  single  person,  had  sostaioed 

serving  under  hiuL    Madalinski  was  the  first  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.    His  impiisonmeot 

raise  the  banner  of  independence.    Kosdnszko  was  rigorously  continued  daring  two  years,  vor 

suddenly  appeared  at  Oraoow,  March  24, 1794,  til  the  death  of  Oatharine,  when  the  empenr 

issued  a  manifesto  at  once  against  the  Russians,  Paid,  with  charaoteristio  opposition  to  most  of 

and,  with  a  hastily  collected  host,  armed  mostly  his  moUier^s  personal  measures,  at  onoe  ga^ 

with  scythes,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.   At  Kosciuszko  his  liberty,  and  atl^pted  to  km 

Badawice  (April  4)  he  routed  with  6,000  men  him  with  presents  and  marks  of  flavor.  Ti» 

a  Russian  corps  of  twice  that  number,  and  re*  high-spirited  Pole  waa  reaolved  to  aooept  d<>| 
turned         -       - 
inhabitants 


aian  garrison, .— ^  .^^.  •.  -™^^*w«.w  w^..-.^.  ^  ..»,^  «w  -w.^^  ^«  .  .^„  w^  „^^  ^ .    , 

8  days,  drove  the  survivors  from  the  city.    In  have  no  country  to  defend."    No  sooner  hn 

various  other  parts  the  insurrectionprospered  he  crossed  the  Russian  flrontier  than  he  Mn 

with  equal  fortune,  and  the  army  of  ExMciuszko  back  to  the  czar  the  patent  of  his  peosi^,  «w 

received  re6nforcementfl  from  the  Polish  detach-  every  testimonial  of  Russian  favor.    Hen^ 

ments  which  had  been  sent  to  the  remote  south-  fori^  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement   1°  v^I 

em  districts.    Koscinsako  committed  the  con-  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  reoeirea 

duct  of  government  affairs  to  a  national  council  with  great  honor  and  distinction.    His  meani 

organized  by  himself,  and  moved  forward  in  quest  were  straitened ;  and  upon  Wadiington's  ex^tt^ 

of  the  imperial  army.    He  unexpectedly  found  ing  to  him  the  manner  in  which  a  ^'^^J^ 

his  march  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  American  bounty  waa  to  be  prefeired,  be  8oag» 

head  of  40,000  men.    Xoeduazko,  whose  force  and  obtained  the  relief  which  he  bad  cfpnn;^ 

amounted  to  but  18,000,  attacked  him,  June  6,  at  the  hands  of  a  Russian,  congress  m?^"^^ 

1794^  at  Szczekooiny.    From  this  place,  after  a  a  grant  of  land,  in  addition  to  a  pensioD  wfii^ 

long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  Poles  were  com-  he  had  received  since  the  dose  of  toe  w«^ 

pelled  to  fall  back  upon  Warsaw,  which  durins  Taking  up  his  abode  thereafter  in  ^^^.^ 

two  months  they  held  against  continued  and  lived  chiefly  at  a  country  place  near  ^^^^ 

furious  assaults.    Oracow  meanwhile  was  sur*  bleau,  passing  his  time  in  agricultoral  por^ 

rendered ;  and  another  Polish  general  lost  abat-  In  1806  Napoleon,  about  to  invade  P<>**°3A 

tie  at  Ohelm.    Disturbances  arose  also  at  War-  sired  to  make  use  of  the  patriot;  bat  ^^ 

saw.    The  people  murdered  some  disaffected  uszko,  without  a  gnarantj  of  Po^^"^u^ 

Poles  and  a  number  of  Russian  prisoners,  before  and  penetrating  the  design  of  the  ^^^^"^ 

Kosduszko  could  interfere.    He  had  one  month  peror,  reftised  to  lend  himself  to  ^.^'^ 

before  (May  29)  renounced  dictotorial  power  by  When  the  alliea  approached  Paris  in  ^^^\^ 

the  organization  of  a  supreme  nationaJ  oonndV  oiuaadu>  observed  a  Poliis^  regiinent  oonnBi**^ 
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acts  of  pillflge.  Roahing  forward  and  seeking  eot  patriotic  and  pnblie-spuited  lawyer,  gare  his 
the  officers,  he  nphraided  them  angrily  for  their  children  a  liberal  edacation.  Lajos,  the  only 
oondact.  ^*  Who  is  he  who  dares  to  speak  thnst'*  son,  received  his  first  classical  instraction  in  the 
they  ezdidmed.  '^  I  am  Kosciuszko,"  he  replied,  gymnasinm  of  the  Piarists  at  TJihely,  the  cap- 
Por  20  years  his  name  had  been  heard  by  them  ital  of  his  native  county,  studied  sabseqaently 
bnt  as  that  of  a  hapless  exile.  The  effect  of  at  Eperies,  and  finally  passed  throagh  a  coarse 
Ms  appearance  now  was  electric.  Throwing  of  l^^al  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  college 
down  their  arms,  the  soldiers  prostrated  them-  of  Patak.  The  spirit  which  animated  this  last 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  supplicated  Eosciuszko's  institution  has  almost  always  been  one  of  oppo- 
jmrdon.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who,  in  an  sition  to  th»  rule  of  Austria;  patriotic  remem* 
fiudienoe  subseq^uenily,  held  him  long  in  con  ver-  brances  were  attached  to  the  place  itself  and  its 
sation,  made  him  the  most  flattering  promises,  environs,  once  the  possession  of  Francis  Rak6czy, 
Koscioazko  repaired  to  Vienna,  but  after  the  the  leader  in  the  last  and  most  successful  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  strangely  neglected,  long  struggles  waged  by  the  Hungarian  patriots 
and  soon  left  the  seat  of  the  great  European  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  17th  and 
ooogress.  In  1816  he  went  to  live  in  Switzer-  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  8 
land,  making  his  home  at  Soleure,  whence  in  years'  strife  under  R^6cz7  had  exhausted  the 
the  following  year  he  sent  a  deed  of  manumis-  nation ;  the  mild  reigns  of  Charles  YI.  and  hia 
sion  to  all  the  serfs  upon  his  Polish  estate.  His  daughter  Maria  Theresa  had  lulled  the  spirit  of 
death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  over  independenco  into  slumber.  But  the  unconsti- 
a  precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  by  the  tutional  sway  of  Joseph  11.  had  rekindled  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  cathedral  church  of  fire  of  patriotism,,  and  the  wars  of  France  carried 
Cracow,  where  they  repose  by  the  side  of  Ponia-  revolutionary  ideas  into  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
towski  and  Sobieski.  Near  Cracow  there  is  a  When  Kossuth,  who  had  received  from  his  par- 
mound  of  earth  150  feet  high,  which  was  raised  ents  an  enthusiastic  nature  and  liberal  senti- 
to  his  memory  by  the  people,  supplies  of  earth  ments,  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  Spain,  Italy, 
being  brought  in  contnbution  to  the  mass  from  and  Greece  were  struggling  for  freedom  ;  Fran- 
every  great  battie  field  upon  which  Polish  sol-  cis,  the  ruler  of  the  empire  in  which  Hungary 
diers  had  shed  their  blood.  was  lost,  was  through  his  minister  Mettemich  the 

KOSEG  ARTEN,  Johaitk  Gottfbibd  Ludwio,  arbiter  of  despotism  in  Europe ;  at  no  great  dis- 
flon  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Theobul  Kosegarten,  tance  from  Patak,  Tpsilante,  the  martyr  of  Hel- 
a  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Altenkirchen,  lenic  liberty,  pined  in  the  dungeon  of  Munkdes, 
Sept.  10,  1792.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1812  to  and  Hegya^a,  to  which  both  XJjhely  and  Patak  be- 
stody  the  oriental  languages  under  Ch^zy  and  long,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  patriotic  Poles  who 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  On  his  return  to  Germany  were  secretly  preparing  to  throw  off  the  triple 
in  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chaur  of  orien-  yoke  of  their  country.  Kossuth  was  well  read 
tal  literature  at  Jena,  which  he  exchanged  in  in  history,  and  spoke  with  almost  equal  fluency 
1824  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  Greifswalde.  the  Magyar,  Slovak.  German,  French,  and  Latin 
His  principal  works  are  an  edition  of  the  Moaij^  tongues,  the  last  of  which  was  still  in  part  the 
laka  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amru  ben  Kelthuin  legal  language  of  his  country.  The  institutions 
(Jena,  1819} ;  a  German  translation  of  the  In-  of  Hungary  were  purely  aristocratic,  and  as  re- 
dian  poem  Nala  (Jena,  1820),  and  of  Tuti  gards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  high  ^<^ 
namehy  a  collection  of  Persian  tales,  made  in  gree  oppressive;  but  in  their  constitutional  form, 
collaboration  with  Iken  ^Stuttgart,  1822) ;  an  m  the  municipal  autonomy  of  the  counties,  the 
account  of  Aharone  ben  Elihu's  commentary  on  periodicity  of  the  diets  and  municipal  assemblies, 
the  Caraitio  Pentateuch  (Jena,  1824) ;  remarks  the  freedom  and  publicity  of  debate,  and  the 
on  the  Egyptian  text  of  a  papyrus  in  the  Minn-  vast  numbers  of  the  nobility,  they  not  only  pos- 
toli  collection  at  Berlin  (Greifswalde,  1824) ;  sessed  essential  guaranties  against  the  bureau- 
editions  of  the  Arabian  annals  of  Taberi  (Greifs-  cratic  absolutism  of  Vienna,  but  also  vital  germs 
walde,  1881),  of  the  collection  of  songs  entitled  of  progress  and  future  general  freedom.  Jeal- 
Kitab  alAghani  (Griefswalde,  1840),  and  of  ousyof  the  constitution^  bulwarks,  and  a  grad- 
Indian  fables  entitled  PanUhatantra  (Bonn,  ual  extension  of  the  constitutional  franchise, 
1848) ;  and  some  important  works  on  the  his-  formed  tibe  programme  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
tory  of  Pomerania.  gressives,  in  whose  spirit  Kossuth  made  his  po- 

KOSSUTH,  a  N.  oo.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  a  fitical  d^but,  shortly  after  leaving  college,  in  the 

branch  of  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  assembly  of  his  native  county,  of  which  ne  was 

pop.  in  1859,  510.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  appointed  an  assessor  (tdblahirS).    He  soon  be^ 

and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1859  were  came  noted  as  a  liberal,  exceedingly  popular 

10,863  bushels  of  Indian  com,  277  of  wheat,  with  the  lower  classes,  was  patronized  by  many 

800  of  oats,  4,526  of  potatoes,  and  1,500  tons  of  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  disliked  by  others, 

hay.  and  was  successful  in  the  legal  profession,  on 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Louis),  late  governor  of  which  he  relied  for  his  maintenance,  being  for 

Hungary,  born  in  the  village  of  Monok,  county  some  time  the  legal  and  fiscal  manager  of  the 

of  Zempl^n,  April  27,  1802.    His  family,  origi-  estates  of  the  countess  Szapary  in  ZempUn. 

luilly  of  Slavic  descent,  were  members  of  the  During  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1881,  and 

liUtheran  confession  and  noble.    His  fiither,  a  the  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  whidi  accompa- 
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Died  them  in  that  comity,  be  displayed  a  re-  prisoners,  LovaBsgr,  waa  mad ;  Weaselenyi  left 

markable  aotivity,  which  angroented  his  popu-  his  prison  blind ;  Koesnth  left  that  of  Bodi 

larity.    He  soon  after  repaired  to  liresbnrg  as  enfeebled  in  body,  bat  with  a  mind  enriched  bj 

Erozy  of  a  magnate  or  member  of  the  npper  earnest  meditation  on  political  questions.   H& 
oose  of  the  diet,  in  which  capaci^  he  had  a  liberation  was  hailed  with  load  demonstratioi^ 
deliberative  Toice,  bnt  no  vote,  in  the  lower,  but  he  had  lost  his  father.    In  the  hoaae  of  his 
Having  tried  nnsaccessfnlly  on  one  occasion  to  mother  he  made  the  aoqnaintjwoe  of  Theren 
secnre  the  attention  of  the  hoose,  he  sabse-  Meszldnyi,  an  accomplished  young  lady  vham 
qnently  shared  the  sUence  of  hiB  fellow  proxies,  he  afterward  marrieo,  while  her  brother  wai- 
bat  bis  pen  was  actively  and  more  effectively  ried  his  sister  Snsanna.    The  laws  of  1840,  en- 
employed.    The  diet  of  1882-'6,  which  in  sev-  acted  under  the  leadership  in  the  house  of  depo- 
era!  ways  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  peas-  ties  of  Francis  De£k  of  Zala,  gave  new  vigor  to 
antry,  ranks  among  the  more  important  assem-  the  opposition ;  its  tendencies  became  broado; 
blies  of  modem  Hnngary.    Its  debates,  closely  its  supporters  more  numerooa.     It  was  at  this 
following  the  Polish  tragedy  of  1881,  were  juncture  that  Landerer,  a  publisher  of  Pesth, 
watched  with  lively  anxiety  by  the  patriots,  bnt  having  received  from  the  government  a  lioenae 
their  publicity  was  hindered  by  severe  restrio-  for  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  jonnial 
tions  on  the  press.    The  opposition,  at  the  sag-  with  tiie  right  of  choosing  its  editor,  invited 
gestion  of  Eoesuth,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  Kossuth  to  assume  its  direction.      The  Pati 
means  of  a  written  newspaper  for  the  informa-  hirlap  ("  Pesth  Journal'^)  started  Jan.  1,  l^\ 
tion  of  their  constituents  and  the  public  at  with  fewer  than  100  subscribers,  but  in  a  mootb 
large,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  laborious  task,  they  were  numbered  by  thousands.     Befona 
which  he  performed  with  eqoal  ardor,  skill,  and  after  reform  was  proposed,  every  abuse  in  in- 
perseverance.     The  OrudggyiUeH  tudontdioh  stitutions,  laws,  and  practice  was  scratioixed 
(**  Parliamentary  Communications'-),    extracts  and  denounced,  every  qnestion  of  general  iotff- 
and  comments,  were  dictated  by  him  to  a  larse  est  discussed.    The  national,  moral,  and  mi- 
number  of  copybts,  and  widely  circolated  in  terial  regeneration  of  the  people,  of  the  wboh 
spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  wa^  by  the  people,  was  the  avowed  aim ;  the  exisUpg  ooo* 
post  office.    The  opposition  partv  and  its  organ  stitution  was  to  serve  as  a  means ;  the  aristocri- 
giuned  alike  in  popularity  by  this  not  always  cy  to  have  the  lead.  Turning  to  the  latter  in  his 
impartial  diffhsion  of  liberal  ideas  throughout  programme,  Kossuth  exclaimed:   '^Withyo^ 
the  country.    After  the  close  of  the  diet,  Kos-  if  you  choose ;  without  you  or  against  jou,  n 
suth  endeavored  to  continue  his  activity  by  a  it  mast  be."    The  ability  with  which  be  mao* 
lithographic  paper,  Tdrvhiffhatdtdgi  tud6ntdeoh  sg^  to  break  his  way  through  the  difficaltiefl 
(^' Municipal  Oommunications^'X  edited  in  Pesth,  created  by  Mettemich's  censors  of  the  pi^ 
and  destined  to  form  a  central  organ  and  bond  was  admirable.    Not  only  the  governmeDt  and 
of  union  of  the  opposition  in  the  county  assem-  the  conservatives  of  the  higher  nobility  vers 
blies.     The  government,  now  freed  from  the  ahurmed;  Ck>ant  Stephen  S^h^nyi  himself,  a 
jealous  watchfulness  of  the  diet,  prohibited  its  renowned  patriot  and  moderate  champion  of  n- 
pnblication.    Kossuth,  who  received  the  prohi-  form,  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  lists  ag»o>t 
bition  in  an  unconstitutional  way,  resisted,  put-  the  innovator,  who  ventured  so  far  heyondt^ 
ting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  county  former  programme  of  the  opposition.  In  a  booc 
of  Pesth.    The  government  sent  its  prohibition  entitled  Kdet  nepe  ('*  People  of  the  East"),  hj 
to  the  latter.    The  assembly  refused  to  obey,  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  agrarian  and 
declaring  all  censorship  unconstitutional,  and  demagogue.    An  admirer  of  the  English  oonstt- 
its  exercise  a  usorpation.     Numerous  other  tution,  6z6ch6nyi  was  ready  to  bestow  ^^^f^t 
counties  supported  Kossuth  with  equal  zeal,  on  the  people  asa^^;  Kossuth  deinandedn 
The  government  now  resorted  to  open  violence,  as  a  rignt,  and  threatened  to  extort  it.   ^^ 
and  caused  the  young  jonmalist  with  several  rial  progress  and  practical  calculation  were  lor^ 

other  advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  among  most  in  the  views  of  the  former,  liberty  ^ 

them  the  fiery  Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Ki-  enthusiasm  in  those  of  the  latter.    Kossatb  re- 

cholasWessefenyi,  to  be  arrested  by  the  soldiery,  plied  to  Bc6oh6nyi  in  a  FeleUt  (*^*  Answer  > 

Kossuth  was  seized  in  the  night  at  his  summer  Baron  EOtvOs  declared  in  his  fi&vor  in  the  T^Bi- 

residence  in  the  mountains  of  Buda  (May  2,  ^hletFMti  hirlap  esEeUtnJ^    ThecoDSsr^^ 

1887),  tried,  and  finally  condemned  for  treason  tives  found  an  able  advocate  in  Ooont  Aow 

to  4  years' imprisonment.  A  general  outburst  of  Dessewffy,  who  began  an  aorimonions  w^^ 

indignation  and  an  unprecedented  agitation  fol-  against  the  agitator  in  the  columns  of  ths  y**'^ 

towed  these  acts.    The  liberals  carried  the  dec-  C'  Light"),  which  was  continued  after  his  d^un 

tioas  for  the  diet  of  1889-'40,  and  answered  the  by  his  brother  Count  Emil  Bessewfiy  .iQ.|^ 

government  propositions,  the  principal  of  which  paper,  and  subsequently  in  the  Budapetti  Aifw^ 

were  demands  for  subsidies  in  money  and  men,  ("  Buda-Pesth  Intelligencer").    Public  opiw» 

with  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  prison-  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  sod 

era.    The  Thiers  ministry  m  France  threatening  Pegti  hirlap  not  only  became  the  regolar  on^ 
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though  deprived  of  the*  lea^og  and  oi^^izin^  After  Bome  lime  the  protective  union  langnish- 
talents  of  Dedk,  had  in  Oonnt  Louis  Batthy^yi  ed,  and  even  the  personal  popularity  of  Eos- 
and  Baron  EOtvCs,  the  leaders  of  the  upper  suth  seemed  to  be  on  the  decrease,  when  the 
house,  in  KlauzAl,  Be6thy,  Bzentkirdlyi,  Paloc2y>  elections  of  1847,  coinciding  with  the  move- 
Bzeiaere,  Bezer^y,  Pdzmdndy,  Gbiczy,  and  ments  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
others,  asumberof  boldand  eloquent  advocates  precursory  to  the  revolutions  of  the  foUowing 
of  popular  rights ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  year,  save  a  new  tnm  to  affairs.  Kossuth  ap- 
debates,  though  the  conservatism  of  the  rai^ori-  pearea  with  Szentkir^yi  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ty  of  the  house  of  magnates  prevented  much  county  of  Pesth.  The  efforts  of  the  govem- 
from  being  done,  impelled  the  government  to  a  ment  party  to  prevent  his  dection  were  im- 
series  of  new  reactionary  eflbrts.  The  auton-  mense,  but  fruitless ;  the  influence  of  the  Bat- 
omy  of  the  counties  was  assailed.  A  difficulty  thyanyis  and  their  friends  prevailed.  The  pro- 
with  the  nublisher,  which  was  not  believed  to  be  fframme  of  the  opposition  at  the  opening  of  the 
accidental,  removed  Kossuth  from  the  editor-  diet  was  bolder  and  more  distinctly  democratic 
ship  of  the  Festi  hirlapy  which  was  transferred  than  before.  In  order  personally  to  combat  his 
to  bzalay  (July  1, 184^.  Kossuth  received  no  eloquent  antagonist.  Count  Sz^h^nyi,  although 
license  for  another  journal,  and  as  the  new  edi-  entitled  by  his  rank  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house, 
tor  of  his  former  organ  belonged  to  a  branch  of  had  himself  elected  to  the  lower  for  Wiesel- 
the  opposition,  the  friends  of  centralization  un-  burg.  A  few  sessions  sufficed  to  establish 
der  the  lead  of  £dtv5s,  to  which  he  was  most  Kossuth  as  a  recognized  leader  of  the  house ;  his 
heartily  opposed,  he  found  no  better  medium  for  eloquence,  surpassing  knowledge  of  (he  history 
the  occasional  publication  of  his  views  than  the  and  statistics  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
HetUap  {^^  Weekly  Paper'*),  a  small  indastrial  untiring  energy,  and  perfect  mastery  of  every 
sheet.  He  was,  however,  far  from  yielding  an  question,  made  him  irresistible.  His  attitude 
easy  triumph  to  the  government  Not  satiemed  toward  the  government  was  now  one  of  open 
widi  the  influence  he  exercised  by  his  eloquence  hostility.  The  uncompromising  opposition  be- 
in  the  quarterly  assemblies  of  the  county  of  tween  the  two  parties  seemed  to  condemn  the 
Pesth,  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  de-  diet  to  inaction,  when  the  news  of  the  Paris 
bates  of  the  nation,  he  sought  a  new  arena  for  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  reached  Presburg. 
agitation  in  the  yet  unrestricted  sphere  of  asso-  Kossuth  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  advan- 
elation.  Hungary,  separated  from  the  other  tage  of  the  state  of  afEairs.  The  time  of  corn- 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  watchfully  promises  between  the  rule  of  Mettemich  and  the 
guarded  barriers,  was  exhausted  by  a  tariff  cal-  constitutionalism  of  Hungary  was  gone.  In  a 
oulated  to  keep  it  for  ever  in  a  state  of  colonial  speech  delivered  on  March  8,  he  proposed  an 
dependence  on  the  German  provinces,  which^  address  to  the  king  (the  emperor  Ferdinand), 
on  their  part,  were  protected  by  another  tariff  uroing  the  restoration  of  Hungary  to  its  former 
in  their  industrial  developments  against  the  independence  as  a  state,  and  the  granting  of  a 
competition  of  England,  France,  or  Belgium,  charter  of  liberty  for  the  whole  Austrian  em- 
This  system  formed  one  of  the  chief  grievances  pire.  The  house  of  deputies  accepted  the  pro- 
of the  nation,  and  the  orators  of  the  diet  of  positions  almost  unanimously ;  the  upper  house 
1848-^4  had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  powers  wavered,  but  the  people  of  Vienna,  taking  the 
of  their  oratory  in  denouncing  it.  Assisted  by  matter  into  their  own  hands,  decided  the  qnes- 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  opposition,  tion  on  March  18.  Hetternich  fled.  Kossuth 
among  others  by  Oounts  Louis  and  Casimir  Bat-  was  received  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  whither 
thydnyi,  Kossuth  now  founded  the  Yedegylet  he  now  carried  his  address,  with  the  honors  of 
(protective  union),  an  association  whose  mem-  a  liberator,  and  Louis  Batthydnyi  was  intrusted 
hers,  men  and  women,  bound  themselves  for  5  by  Ferdinand  with  the  formation  of  an  indepen- 
years  to  use  exdunvely  home-made  productions,  dent  Hungarian  ministry.  Simultaneously  Pesth 
whenever  these  could  be  had.  Other  societies,  had  its  day  of  revolution,  March  15.  Kossuth 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial,  were  received  the  department  of  flnance  in  the  new 

Eractically  to  assist  the  protective  union.    The  ministry,  which  embraced  the  most  distinguish- 

itter  soon  counted  their  members  by  hundreds  ed  representatives  of  the  opposition  movement 

of  thousands,  affiliated  in*  all  parts  of  the  conn-  since  1825,  6zdoh^nyi,  the  late  adversary  of 

try.    Kossuth  was  the  animating  spuit  of  the  Kossnth,  De&k,  Klanz^,  E5tv6s,  and  Szemere. 

whole  organization,  which  for  various  reasons.  The  long  urged  measures  of  liberal  reform  were 

originating  in  part  in  the  industrial  condition  now  carried  in  an  amplified  shape,  and  when 

of  the  country,  and  in  part  in  the  character  of  on  April  11,  1848,  the  last  diet  of  Presbuiv 

the  people,  proved  less  effective  for  its  direct  dosed  its  sessions,  to  make  room  for  a  national 

purpose,  the  development  of  home  industry,  assembly  in  Pesth,  the  noble  members  might 

than  for  the  no  less  important  end  of  keeping  have  boasted  of  having  agitated  and  carried 

alive  the  national  agitation.    Most  of  the  prao-  through  the  abolition  of  Uieir  own  most  essential 

tical  projects   failed,  among   others  that  of  prerogatives,  and  prepared  for  the  advent  of 

constructing  a  railroi^  fVom  the  lower  Danube  democracy.     This  great  revolution  waa  thus 

to  'the  Adriatic  at  flume,  as  a  national  chan-  executed  by  peaceful  and  legal  means ;  but  a 

nel  for  the  exportation  of  Hungarian  prodncts,  bloody  conflict  was  to  follow.     Kossuth  well 

and  for  a  direct  communication  with  England,  knew  it)  and  though  anxious  to  avert  it,  made 
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ready  for  every  emei^genej.  Losing  little  time  in  The  war  of  revolation  was  tbns  begun.    (See 
enjoying  the  honors  of  his  triumph,  he  devoted  Hunoabt.)     It  was  from  beginning  to  end  a 
all  his  energies,  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  new  struggle  for  life  or  death  under  inauspioions  cir- 
government,  to  the  oi]ganizatTon  and  consolida-  oumstances.  The  Magyars  and  tlieir  kindred  the 
tion  of  its  powers,    "nie  difficulties  were  enor-  Szeklers  of  Transylvania,  supported  by  tbeGer- 
mous.    The  Hungarian  troops  were  abroad,  and  man  and  Jewish  population  and  a  part  of  the 
foreigners  under  foreign  omcers  garrisoned  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians,  as  well  as  by  volan- 
fortresses  and  principu  cities.  The  Slavic  pop-  teers  from  Poland,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italj, 
ulation  of  the  south  of  Hungarv,  long  agitated  fought  with  exalted  enthusiasm  against  the  reg- 
by  Panslavio  tendencies  fosterea  by  Russia,  and  ular  forces  of  Austria,  agfdnst  Croats,  Skvo- 
still  more  by  the  tools  of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna,  nians,  Rasdans.  military  borderers.  Serbs  from 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  new  order  or  Turkey,  Wallaons,  Saxons,  and  Oecno-SlovaMsh 
things.    The  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Jellachich.  volunteers,  and  finally  against  the  armies  of 
took  arms  ostensibly  for  the  independence  or  Russia.    Several  of  the  fortresses  of  the  oonn- 
his  province,  but  in  reality  for  the  restoration  tiy,  Temesvdr,  Arad,  Carlsburg,  &o.,  were  in  the 
of  absolutism.     The  Wallachs  and  Saxons  in  hands  of  the  enemy ;  communication  with  for- 
Transylvania,  which  was  to  be  reunited  with  eign  countries  was  impossible ;  the  way  for  in- 
Hungary,  joined  the  reactionary  movement.  The  vasion  was  open  on  every  side;  hesitation,  vft* 
"  camanlla"  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  of  Inns*  vering,  and  dissensions  were  almost  unavoidable, 
pruck,  was  soon  reassured  and  emboldened  by  StiU,  after  many  defeats,  valor  and  enthnsiasm 
successes  in  Galicia,  Prague,  and  Italy.    The  triumphed  for  a  time  over  discipline  and  the 
Hungarian  treasury  was  empty ;  ammunition,  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  the  world  abroad 
arms,  and  military  experience  were  wanting;  saw  with  astonishment  bands  of  volunteers  and 
few  officers  of  rank  could  be  trusted;  the  Ma-  raw  levies  transformed  into  victorious  armies; 
gyars  of  the  north  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  fortresses  taken  by  assault ;  a  province  of  Aus* 
cannon  since  the  times  of  R^6czy,  those  of  the  tria  converted  into  an  independent  state;  a 
south  since  the  wars  of  Eugene.    Kossuth  ere-  Journalist  placed  at  tiie  head  of  a  nation,  once 
ated  a  treasury,  organized  the  militia,  formed  renowned  for  loyalty,  as  responsible  *^ govern- 
new  battalions  of  national  soldierv  (7konvids\  ing  president  ;**  and  the  fields  of  the  Tbeiss  be* 
established  armories,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  commg  the  scene  of  a  final  decision  between 
the  nation  by  proclamations,  speeches^  and  ar*  absolutism  and  democracy  in  Europe.    Tbt 
tides  in  his  new  organ,  Kossuth  hirlapja  (edited  overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  the  obstiDat0 
by  Bajza),  though  at  the  same  time  neglecting  disobedience  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
no  means  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  manders,  the  want  of  arms,  and  tiie  indifference 
of  the  difficulties.    His  speech  to  the  diet  at  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  rather  tbeir 
Pesth,  July  11,  in  which  he  demanded  the  grant-  connivance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  finally  de- 
ing  of  200,000  men  and  42,000,000  florins  for  cided  against  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  its  moral 
the  defence  of  the  country,  was  a  masterpiece  dictator.    It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  be 
of  eloquence.    A  small  radical  opposition  had  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe  by  a  timelj 
already  formed  itself,  but  its  spokesman  Nydry  removal  of  Gdrgey.    Certain  it  is  that  sacb  a 
was  the  first  to  rise  with  the  solemn  declaration :  step  would  have  been  at  any  time  daogeroos- 
"  We  grant  it."    The  kiujp,  however,  refused  The  victorious  general  was  the  favorite  of  his 
his  sanction.     The  south  of  Hungary  and  Tran-  army  and  the  <moice  of  his  officers.    He  geo- 
sylvania  were  already  bleeding  in  an  internecine  erally  operated  independently,  and  the  fi^^*^ 
struggle  of  races,  in  which  the  Rascians,  old  of  his  army  could  at  no  moment-  be  spared, 
enemies  of  the  Magyars,  were  particularly  con-  the  state  of  affairs  being  oontinually  odo  of  in- 
spicuous.  All  Batthy^nyi's  endeavors  and  a  dep-  minent  peril.    To  dismiss  him  was  impdssi' 
utation  of  the  diet,  consisting  of  120  members,  ble ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  would  have 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  of  no  avail.    Re-  provoked  mutinies  for  his  release ;  to  have  him 
action  was  triumphant  everywhere,  the  oama-  tried  and   executed  for  what  could  hardly  be 
rilla  was  flushed  by  the  victories  of  Radetzky,  called  treason  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
and  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave  with  a  large  murder  committed  for  the  removal  of  a  ri^ 
army  to  subdue  Hungary.    Batthy^nyi  resign-  guilty  only  of  having  acquired  too  much  glory  » 
ed ;  the  palatine  Stephen  was  in  vain  invoked  the  service  of  the  country.     That  Kossuth^* 
to  mediate,  and  fioallv  fied ;  Jellachich  was  ap-  on  many  occasions  too  scrupulous  in  guardiog 
preaching  the  capital.    Kossuth  in  the  mean-  his  reputation  has  since,  and  perhaps  not  witboot 

time  had    begun  his  armaments  and  issued  reason,  often  been  asserted    But  it  was  a»> 

treasury  notes  without  the  sanction  of  the  king,  this  unstained  reputation  of  the  revolationftiT 

and,  in  a  proclamation  full  of  oriental  fire,  he  dictatorship  which  formed  one  of  the  princifw 

called  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  vindicate  sources  of  its  successes.    It  inspired  the  p«0P'® 

their  rights,  threatening  them  with  the  con-  with  confidence,  the  diet  with  unanimity,  tiie 

tempt  of  the  nations  in  case  of  cowardly  sub-  non-Magyars  with  love  for  the  national  '®*°?^ 

mission.     He  repaired  to  the  people  of  the  Never  had  a  revolution  in  Europe  been  carn^ 

Theiss,  who  fiocked  around  his  banners,  and  on  on  with  so  little  internal  strife,  aniid  so  mp«» 

his  return  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  ac-  persond  freedom,  with  such  order  and  Ij^'Jj! 

tivity,  as  head  of  the  ^'  committee  of  defence."  The  bitterest  former  assailants  of  Eossutb,  i^ 
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eewfiy,  I.  Nagy,  and  others,  Hred  nnhanned ;  lambns,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Lonisville.  St 
those  who  afterward'  became  his  assailants,  as  Lonis,  Jackson,  Mobile,  Kew  Haven,  Springfield, 
Szemere  and  Oasimir  Batthydny i,  acted  in  bar-  Worcester,  Boston,  Salem,  Albany,  Bnnklo,  Sy ra- 
mony  with  him  to  the  last  moment  of  the  revo-  cnse,Utica,  and  numerous  other  places,  urging  ihe 
lution ;  generals  of  independent  will  and  charao-  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  Hungary  to  in- 
ter, as  Perczel  and  others,  except  Gdrgey,  obey-  dependence,  and  the  interference  of  Uie  United 
ed,  tliough  reluctantly.  On  Aug.  11, 1849,  Koe-  States  jointly  with  England  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
Buth  transferred  his  powers  to  GOrgey,  who  two  ciple  of  non-intervention,  which  would  allow  the 
days  later  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Kossuth,  nations  of  Europe  fair  play  in  a  new  struggle  for 
like  Tdkdlyi  and  Rdk6czy,  the  leaders  of  the  liberty.  His  agitation  received  a  fatal  blow  by 
Hungarian  patriots  in  similar  movements  of  for-  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of 
mer  centuries,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey.  This  which  arrived  about  a  fortnight  after  his  Ian  ding, 
state  was  certainly  not  ill  disposed  toward  the  almost  entirely  destroying  the  hope  for  a  speedy 
refugees,  with  whom  it  shared  the  hatred  of  Bus-  regeneration  of  Europe.  His  cdl  for  effective 
na,  but  fear  of  that  empire  led  it  to  an  apparent-  aid  in  contributions  for  a  reopening  of  the  strug- 
ly  unfriendly  course.  Kossuth  and  his  followers  gle  in  Hungary  had  therefore  a  very  smt^  result, 
were  confined  in  Wldin,  Shumla,  and  subse-  In  spite  of  the  general  ^mpiuthy  with  the  exile 
^uently  in  Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Hisextradi-  and  his  cause.  At  the  seat  of  the  federal  goy- 
tion  was  demanded  by  Austria  and  Russia,  but  emment  he  was  received  with  distinctions  which 
though  he  refused  with  scorn  the  proposed  means  had  never  been  bestowed  on  any  foreigner  ex- 
of  evading  all  danger  by  an  adoption  of  the  Mo-  cept  Lafayette.  At  a  banquet  given  him  by 
hammedan  religion,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  prin-  the  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
oiple  of  hospitality,  so  sacred  to  Moslems,  and  at  which  he  was  addressed  among  others  by 
encouraged  by  England  and  France,  resisted  all  Daniel  Webster  and  Gen.  Cass,  he  began  his 
threats;  and  finally,  at  the  intervention  of  the  speech  with  the  following  words:  ^^Sir:  as  once 
United  States  and  England,  he  was  allowed  to  Cineas  the  Epirote  stood  amons  the  senators  of 
depart  with  his  family  and  friends.  His  wife  Rome,  who  with  a  word  of  sdf-conscious  ma{- 
had.  secretly  escaped  from  Hungary,  and  his  8  esty  arrested  kings  in  their  ambitious  march, 
children,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  had  also  been  thus,  full  of  admiration  and  of  reverence,  I  stand 
allowed  by  Haynau  to  loin  him  in  Asia.  On  among  you.  legislators  of  the  new  capitol,  that 
Sept.  1, 1851,  he  was  liberated  and  set  out  to  dorious  hall  of  your  people^s  collective  maiesty. 
embark  on  tne  war  steamer  Mississippi,  Oapt.  The  capitol  of  old  yet  stands,  but  the  spint  has 
Long,  which  had  been  despatched  by  the  United  departed  from  it,  and  is  come  over  to  yours, 
States  government,  in  accordance  with  a  reso-  purified  by  the  air  of  liberty.  The  old  stands, 
lution  of  the  senate,  to  convev  him  to  America  a  mournful  monument  of  the  fragility  of  human 
as  the  nation^s  guest  The  Mississippi  touched  tilings ;  vours  as  a  sanctuary  of  eternal  right, 
at  the  ports  of  Smyrna,  Spezia  in  Italy,  and  The  old  beamed  with  the  red  lustre  of  conquest, 
Marseilles.  He  was  received  with  lively  demon-  now  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  oppression; 
strations  of  sympathy  by  the  population,  but  the  yours  is  bright  with  freedom.  The  old  absorbed 
governments  of  both  Sardinia  and  France  re-  the  world  into  its  own  centralized  glory ;  yours 
fused  to  allow  him  a  passage  through  their  ter-  protects  your  own  nation  from  being  absorbed, 
ritory  to  England.  In  Marseilles  he  published  a  even  by  itself.  The  old  was  awful  with  unre- 
stirring  address  in  French  to  the  people.  Worn  stricted  power :  yours  is  glorious  by  having 
out  by  cares  and  grief  at  the  fall  of  his  country  restricted  it.  At  the  view  of  the  old,  nations 
and  the  death  of  its  most  zealous  defenders,  he  trembled ;  at  the  view  of  yours,  humanity  hopes. 
was  yet  unbroken  in  spirit,  and  he  had  employed  To  the  old.  misfortune  was  introduced  with  fet- 
the  days  of  his  confinement  in  Asia  not  only  in  tered  hands  to  kneel  at  triumphant  conquerors^ 
the  study  of  military  science,  but  also  in  per-  feet;  to  yours  the  triumph  of  introduction  is 
feoting  his  knowledge  of  living  languages.  He  granted  to  unfortunate  exiles  who  are  invited 
was  able  to  address  the  people  of  the  West  in  to  the  honor  of  a  seat.  And  where  kings  and 
French,  English.  German,  and  Italian.  Pre-  Osdsars  never  will  be  hailed  for  their  power  and 
paratory  to  pleaaing  the  cause  of  his  country  be-  wealth,  there  the  persecuted  chief  of  a  down- 
fore  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  trodden  nation  is  welcomed  as  your  great  re- 
States,  he  had  made  English  his  speciid  study;  public^s  guest,  precisely  because  he  is  persecut- 
and  when,  after  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  ed,  helpless,  and  poor.  In  the  old,  the  terrible 
where  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  he  finally  imb  victu  I  was  tne  rule ;  in  yours,  protection 
reached  Southampton,  he  was  listened  to  with  no  tolhe  oppressed,  malediction  to  ambitious  op- 
less  admiration  tnan  sympathy  by  the  English,  pressors,  and  consolation  to  a  vanquished  just 
The  same  enthusiastic  feeling  followed  him  on  cause.  And  while  from  the  old  a  conquered 
his  tour  through  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  world  was  ruled,  you  in  yours  provide  for  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  through  the  United  common  federative  interests  of  a  territory  larger 
States,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  5, 1851,  accompa-  than  that  old  conquered  world.  There  sat  men 
nied  by  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky.  He  boasting  that  their  will  was  sovereign  of  the 
addressed  numberless  deputations  and  meetings  earth ;  here  sit  men  whose  glory  is  to  acknowl- 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash-  edge  *  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature^s  God,' 
ington,  Annapolis,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Co-  and  to  do  what  their  sovereign,  the  people. 
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wills.'^     With  honors  and  distinolion,  hov-  ViatkA,  S.  hy  K^ni  KoYgorod  and  Yladimir, 
ever,  he  received  not  a  little  criticism  and  re-  and  W.  by  Jaroslav ;  area  about  B0,000  sq.  hl; 
proacb,  which  also  parsaed  him  through  his  pop.  about  1,000,000,  almost  all  Rnssiana.    It  u 
subsequent  course  in  Europe,  where  he   re-  traversed  by  the  Volga,  which  here  reodves  the 
tomea  in  July,  1852,  and  where  he  for  some  Kostroma  and  other  rivers.     It  consists  of  wide 
time  acted  in  concert  with  Mazzini  and  Ledru-  plains,  little  varied  by  gentle  acolivities  or  riTer 
Bollin,  forming  with  them  a  kind  of  revoln-  banks.     The  northern  part  is  comparatiTely 
tionary  triumvirate.    Preparations  for  a  rising  swampy  and  cold.    Extensive  woods  abonni 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  rapidly  consumed  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.     Agriculture,  the 
the  contributions  received  in  the  United  States,  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hunting,  and  fishing 
ended  with  the  execution  of  Jubal,  Noszlopi,  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.   Cloth, 
and  others  in  Hungary,  and  with  the  banishment  leather,  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
of  Kossuth^s  patriotic  mother  and  sisters.    His  tent.    Capital,  Kostroma  on  the  Volga,  one  oi 
mother  died  soon  after  in  Brussels ;  one  of  his  the  more  interesting  cities  of  eastern  Rnssli, 
sisters,  Mme.  Meszldnyi,  died  some  time  alter  with  a  population  of  about  16,000. 
her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  where  the  other       KOTAH,  a  native  state  of  Hindostan  io  Bij- 
two,  Mme.  Zidyavsky  and  Mme.  Ruttkay,  still  pootana,  lying  between  lat  24®  80'  and  25°  w 
reside.    The  outbreak  of  Milan  (Feb.  1858,  N.,  and  loner.  75**  85'  and  76''  56'  E.,  bonnded 
during  which  an  old  proclamation  of  Kossuth's  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Jhallowa,  Gwalior,  and  Chnpn, 
was  used  by  the  friends  of  Mazzini,  led  to  a  N.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Chumbnl  and  a  part  of 
misunderstanding  with  the  latter,  and  to  an  Gwalior,  and  S.  by  an  isolated  portion  of  Hoi- 
investigation  by  the  English  government  of  kar's  territory  and  Jhallowa ;  area  about  4,S89 
the  doings  of  the  political  refixgees,  which  how-  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  488,000.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most 
ever  proved  nothing  against  Kossuth.     The  part,  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  north- 
hopes  inspired  by  the  war  against  Russia  also  ward  from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwah.  The 
proved  delusive.    Kossuth's  published  remarks  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
on  the  fiQse  strategetical  course  pursued  in  that  the  climate  is  very  unfavorable,  being  intenselj 
war  by  the  allies  were  but  too  well  Justified  by  hot  during  the  prevalence  of  the  warm  winds 
the  development  of  events.    After  some  parti-  of  summer,  and  extremely  unhctfdtby  dorinff  the 
dpation  in  newspaper  discussions,  he  finally  rainy  season.    The  ngah  of  Kotah  is  in  sobsid- 
resumed  his  activity  as  a  public  speaker,  deliv-  iary  alliance  with  the  British,  and  maintains  a 
ering  lectures  on  various  topics  of  European  contingent  of  about  700  men,  commanded  hf 
interest,  but  especially  on  the   history  and  British  ofBoers.    These  troops  rose  against  the 
affairs  of  Hungary,  in  various  cities  of  Ens-  British,  July  4,  1857,  and  two  regiments  of  the 
limd  and  Scotland,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  ri^ah^s  native  army  did  the  same  on  Oct  15- 
he  has  since  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  The  rajah  kept  faith  with  his  allies, 
fiimily.     The  preparations  of  Napoleon  and       KOTHEN.    See  AimALT. 
Victor  Emanuel  for  a  war  against  Austria  at       KOTZEBUE,  Auansr  TsnayBicR  Fxbdi5A5d 
the  beginning  of  1859  once  more  rekindled  ton,  a  German  dramatist,  bom  in  Weimar, 
his  hope  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary ;  and  May  8, 1761,  assassinated  in  Mannheim,  Hai^ 
the  speech  for  the  neutrality  of  England  in  28,  1819.    He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
the  war,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  Weimar  and  the  university  of  Jena.    He  i^ 
by  the  friends  of  Italy  in  London,  and  the  tended  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  availed  himseli 
marked  influence  which  it  exercised,  proved  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  unabated  vigor  of  his  &oulties.    He  soon  theatrical  matters,  and  published  some  prose 
after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  to  writings  as  early  as  1791.    Hie  patronage  of 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en-  the  Prussian  ambassador  secured  for  him  em- 
thusiasm  by  the  people,  and  introduced  by  ployment  as  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
Prince  Napoleon  to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  on  his  death  commena- 
with  whom  he  concerted  a  common  plan  of  at-  ed  him  to  tiie  favor  of  the  empress.    In  1^' 
tacking  Austria  in  its  Hungarian  possessions  in  after  his  marriase  with  a  daughter  d  Lieut. 
case  the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  interior  Gen.  Yon  Essen,  he  was  appointed  to  a  bigb 
of  Venetia.    This,  however,  was  prevented  by    Judicial  oflBce  in  the  province  of  Esthonis,  «flfl 
the  peace  of  YiUafranca ;  Kossuth,  bitterly  dis-  was  ennobled,  which  afterward  led  him  to  wnte 
appointed,  returned  to  England,  and  the  Hun-  a  fnlsome  work  on  nobility.    His  li^®''^  f^l 
garianlegion,  formed  under  Klapka  in  Sardinia,  tation  was  established  by  several  saoces^ 
was  dissmved. — ^Various  collections  of  more  or  novels  and  dramas,  but  ii^ured  by  the  pnbu* 
less  complete  speeches  by  Kossuth  have  been  cation  of  Doctor  Bdhrdt  mitd&r  Bi»emen  8tfrj> 
published  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  ("  Dr.  Bahrdt  with  the  Brazen  Face"),  in  r"^ 


torical  bioeraphy.  his  wife  he  visited  Paris,  on  which  oocaffl^n  W 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  European  wrote  another  ill-mannered  book  (JfeiM^^ 

Bussia,  between  lat.  66**  and  60"  N.,  and  long,  naeh  Paris,  1790).    After  his  return  to  Bm^y 

40*  and  48*  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Vologda,  E.  by  he  devoted  several  years  to  writing  a  sen^  ^ 
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plays untn  1708,  when  be  sacoeeded  Abdnfler  exclaiming:  *^This  is  for  yon,  traitor  to  yonr 

as  poet  laureate  of  the  imperial  oonrt  and  the-  ooontry." — ^Kotzebue  was  the  most  fertile  and 

atre  at  Vienna.    In  1800  he  retired  from  that  sncoessfol  writer  of  plays  whom  Germany  ever 

position  with  a  pension  of  $500.    After  a  tem-  produced.    Many  of  them  have  been  translated 

eynxy  residence  at  Weimar  he  returned  to  into  English,  French,  and  other  foreign  lan- 
ossia,  where  his  children  were  educated  in  the  gnages.   Amons  those  best  known  on  the  Amer- 
military  academy  of  St.  Petersburg ;  but  he  was  ican  and  English  stage  are  the  "  Stranger"  and 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  Oonrhmd  on  suspi*  ^^  Pizarro,"  both  adapted  by  Sheridan,  the  for- 
oion  of  having  written  pamphlets  against  the  mer  from  Eotzebue's  MenschenhoM  vnd  Beue 
emperor  Paul,  and  banished  to  Siberia.    He  ("  Misanthropy  and  Repentance"),  and  the  latter 
published  a  rather  romantic  description  of  the  from  his  Inea$  in  Peru,  The  nnmber  of  his  seii- 
year  which  he  spent  in  exile  (Doi  merhbO/r'  ous  plays  was  about  100,  but  tbey  have  almost 
dig$te  Jahr  fimnea  Ld>enay  8d  ed.  1808 ;  French  disappeared  from  the  stage.    His  comedies  and 
and  English  translations,  1802),  and  was  in-  fetrces  exceeded  that  number,  and  some  of  the 
debted  for  his  liberation  to  one  of  his  plays  most  humorous  of  them  retain  their  popularity. 
(Der  LMhuUeher  Peten  dei  Oronm),  which  Complete  editions  of  his  dramatic  works  ap- 
had  been  translated  into  Bussian,  and  given  so  peared  in  Leipsic  in  1797-1828,  in  28  vols.,  and 
much  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in-  in  1827-'9,  in  44  vols.    His  most  successful 
ddrectly  represented  in  it  in  a  flattering  light,  novel  is  one  written  in  his  early  life  ("  Sorrows 
that  he  was  not  only  recalled,  but  presented  of  the  Ortenberg  Family,"  French  translation, 
irith  an  estate  in  Livonia  and  made  director  of  Paris,  1801).     His  posthumous  writings  were 
the  €rerman  theatre  in  St.  Petersburg  and  impe-  published  in  Leipsic  in  1821.   An  Engli^  trans- 
rial  councillor.    After  the  emperor's  death  he  lation  of  his  autobiography  appeared  in  London 
returned  to  Weimar,  and  subsequently  went  to  in  1800.    His  German  biographers  are  Cramer 
Jena,  but  his  malignant  conduct  toward  Goethe  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  DOring  (Weimar,  1829). — 
compelled  him  to  leave  both  cities.    He  took  Otto  voir,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Russian  trav- 
up  his  abode  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  mem-  eller,  born  in  Revel,  Dec.  19, 1787,  died  there, 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the  Feb.  18, 1846.    He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
editors  of  a  literary  Journal  (2>«riV«tfiiiltAi^«),  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  joined  Krusenstem  as 
in  which  he  continued  his  warfare  against  the  midshipman  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  from 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany.    Be-  which  he  returned  in  1806.    He  was  promoted 
tween  1802  and  1806  he  published  an  enter-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  intrusted  in  1816 
tiuning  but  superficial  account  of  his  travels  in  with   the   command  of  the  Rurik,  a  vessel 
Livonia,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1808-^9  ap-  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Count  Rnmiantzoff. 
peared  his  ^^  History  of  Prussia"  (Freus9eni  dU  He  was  Joined  in  this  expedition  by  the  poet 
ters  Oesehi4shte\  esteemed  only  for  its  collection  Chamisso,  and  by  the  naturalists  Eschscholtz 
of  authentic  historical  documents.    After  the  and  Choris.     After  the  discovery  of  various 
battle  of  Jena  he  fled  to  Russia  on  account  of  islands,  bays,  and  a  sound  N.  E.  of  Behring*s 
hia  violent  animosity  against  the  French,  which  strait,  since  called  after  him,  he  returned  to 
he  continued  to  display  from  1808  to  1812  in  Russia,  Aug.  8,  1818,  and  published  an  account 
the  columns  of  various  literary  Journals.    He  of  his  Journey,  which  has  been  translated  into 
was  made  councillor  of  state,  ana  in  1814  Rns-  French  and  English  (''A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
aian  consul-general  for  Prussia  in  EOnigsberg.  into  the  South  Sea  and  Behricg^s  Strait  in 
In  1816  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  min-  the  Years  1815-'18,"  8  vols.   8vo.,  London, 
istry  of  foreign  aflkirs  in  St.  Petersbui^,  and  in  1821).    In  1828  he  undertook  a  third  voyage 
1817  the  emperor  Alexander  engaged  nim  at  a  as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  and  was 
considerable  annuid  salary  to  report  on  the  state  again  accompanied  by  Eschscholtz  and  other 
of  public  opinion  in  Germany.    He  resided  al-  savants,  also  bv  the  sons  of  the  Russian  minister 
temately  at  Weimar  and  Mannheim,  and  at  the  of  marine,  MdUer,  and  of  Krusenstem.    Touch- 
same  time  conducted  a  weekly  Journal.    The  ing  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
little  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the  best  discovered  several  islimds,  collected  much  val- 
minds  of  Germany  grew  still  less  from  his  un-  nable  information  on  ethnography,  natural  his- 
scrupulous  attacks  on  the  advocates  of  free  in-  tory,  and  geography,  visited  New  California  and 
stitntions.    He  was  denounced  as  a  mercenary  the  Sandwich  islands^  and  on  his  way  home 
tool  of  despotism,  and  when  it  became  known  touched   at   the  Philippine  islands,  reachinff 
that  he  was  the  author  of  letters  to  the  czar.  Gronstadt  July  10,  1826.    In  1829  he  retired 
and  of  articles,  in  whidi  the  secret  political  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
associations  of  the  Carman  students  (Bunt^en'  life  with  his  family  in  Esthonia.    His  explora- 
9ah4^fUn)  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  tions  have  advanced  considerably  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  a  younff  and  ei^usiastic  student  of  hydrogranhy,  especially  that  of  tlie  South  sea. 
named  Sand  repairea  to  Mannheim  and  made  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  of  which 
his  appearance  in  Eotzebue^s  residence  on  the  an  English  translation  appeared  in  London  in 
morning  of  March  28.    The  author  was  not  at  1880  (*^  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
home,  but  returned  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Years  1828-6").     The  romantic  character  of 
youth  (Milled  again,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  the  narrative  led  several  critics  to  impugn  its 
words,  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  dagger,  veracity,  although  there  is  no  evidence  by  which 
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the  charge  can  be  sapported.  Eschaeholfcz  ea-  Lablio,  Maroh  7, 1856.  He  wrote  the  biogn- 
riched  the  volume  with  foil  zoological  inform**  phies  of  Eosciuazko  and  other  eminent  mea^  end 
tion. — MoBiTz,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  translated  Horace,  the  Bacolice  of  Virgil,  aod 
April  80,  1789,  sailed  with  Krasenstern  round  other  classic  authors.  His  lyrics  have  found 
the  world,  entered  the  Rossian  army  in  1806,  manj  admirers.  His  last  work,  not  jet  pub- 
was  captured  by  the  French  in  1812,  liberated  lished,  is  an  epic  poem,  '*  OzarnieckL" 
in  1814,  and  published  in  1815  an  account  of  KBAITSIB,  Chaslbs,  a  Hungarian  phja- 
his  adventures  (Der  Bmsische  Krisgsgefangene  clan  and  philologist,  bom  in  Szomolnok  (Genn. 
unUr  den  Framaaen).  Attached  to  the  Bus-  SchmoUnitz),  county  of  Zips,  Jan.  28, 1804,  died 
81  an  embassy,  he  made  a  journey  to  Persia  in  atMorrisania,Westohesterco.,N.Y.,May7,1860. 
1819,  of  which  his  father  published  a  description  He  received  nis  first  education  at  Boseaaa  and 
in  Weimar  in  1819  (English  translation,  ^^Narra-  Kaschau,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  and 
tive  of  a  Journey  into  Persia  in  1817,"  London,  various  branches  of  science  at  the  university  of 
1819). — ^The  eldest  brother,  Wilebuc,  born  in  Pesth,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M.B.  in  182& 
1785,  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  afterward  in  In  the  beginning  of  1831  he  went  to  Poland, 
that  of  Bussia,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  when  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolntioQ,* 
he  died  hi  1812  from  wounds  received  at  the  and  joining  the  Polish  army  in  the  capacity 
battle  of  Polotzk.  of  physician,  he  subsequently  accompanied  it 

EOIJLI  KHA]^.    See  Nadir  Shah.  through  Germany  to  France,  where  he  became 

KOIJMAS,  OoNSTANTiNB  MioHEL,  a  modcm  a  member  of  the  Polish  emigration  committee. 

Greek  scholar  and  author,  born  ia  Larissa  in  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  with  a 

Thessaly  about  1775,  died  in  Trieste,  May  18,  view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  by 

1836.    He  studied  at  the  college  of  Tournovo,  founding  a  Polish  colony.    A  narrative  of  bis 

and  travelled  in  Germany,  where  he  became  in-  efforts  is  contained  in  his  work  entitled  ^  Tbe 

timate  with  Wieland,  Wolf^  and  others,  who  en-  Poles  in  the  United  States,"  the  1st  volume  of 

couraged  him  in  his  desire  to  promote  literature  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  183^'7. 

and  education  in  Greece.    For  several  years  In  1837-^8  he  established  an  academy  at  Elli- 

after  returning  to  his  native  country  he  labored  cott^s  Mills,  near  Baltimore ;  i^^rward  resided 

diligently  to  this  end.    In  1821,  when  the  revo-  for  some  time  in  Washington  city ;  officiated  in 

lution  broke  out,  he  escaped  from  the  Turks  and  1840-^41  as  principal  of  the  state  academy  of 

fled  to  Trieste,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland  at  Gharlotte^s  Hall,  and  from  1842  to 

directorship  of  the  Greek  gymnasium.    He  pub-  1844  as  professor  of  modem  languages  and  his- 

lished  several  works  on  grammar  and  history,  tory  in  the  university  of  Virginia.    Next  be 

the  principal  being  his  great  Greek  dictionary  went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 

(Vienna,  1826).  philology  and  established  a  school.    In  1S46 

KOUMISS,  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  by  the  appeared  his  "  First  Book  of  English,''  and  in 

Oalmuck  Tartars  from  mares'  milk  as  it  is  un-  the  same  year  his  ^^Significance  of  the  Alpb^- 

dergoing  fermentation.    It  is  stated  that  21  oz.  bet."    On  tiie  outbre^  of  the  revolution  o( 

of  milk  yield  14  oz.  of  low  wines,  from  which  1848  he  hastened  to  £urope,  but  soon  returned 

6  oz.  of  pretty  strong  alcohol  are  obtained  by  to  Boston,  and  came  in  1851  to  New  York,  where 

rectification.    Cows'  milk,  probably  from  its  he  published  in  1852  his  "  Glossology."   He 

containing  less  saccharine  matter,  yields  much  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Morrisania, 

less  spirit.  epgaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

KOZLOFF,  Ivan,  a  Bussian  poet,  bom  in  KRAKEN,  the  nameof  a  sea  monster  on  the 

1774,  died  in  1888.    An  accomplished  man  of  coast  of  Norway,  first  described  by  Pontoppi- 

the  world,  at  the  age  of  29  he  lost  the  use  of  dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  his  *^  Natural  History 

his  legs  by  paralysis,  and  not  long  after  became  of  Norway"  (Copenhagen,  1762).    The  >jor- 

totally  blind.    The  cultivation  of  literature  and  wegian  fishermen,  according  to  him,  often  find 

the  study  of  the  modern  languages  thenceforth  unexpected  shallows  a  few  miles  at  soa,  tne 

afforded  him  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  mis-  depth  of  the  water  suddenly  diminishing  from 

fortunes.     To  the  English  language  he  gave  near  100  fathoms  to  20  or  80.    This  apparent 

particular  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  was  diminution  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Kra- 

able  to  speak  and  write  it.    Pushkin's  "  Foun-  ken,  and  in  such  shallows  fish  are  always  fonnd 

tain  of  Baktchisserai  '*  was  translated  by  him  in  abundance.    If  the  fishermen  perceive  by 

into  English  with  as  much  correctness  as  if  their  lines  that  the  water  is  growing  shallower, 

done  by  an  Englishman.    He  translated  into  they  know  that  the  monster  is  rising  ^^"^ 

Busdan  many  of  the  choicest  minor  poems  of  surface,  and  immediately  retreat.    His  bad| 

the  English  language,  and  long  extracts  from  first  appears,  looking  like  a  number  of  sniau 

"Ohilde  Harold"  and  "Don  Juan."    Byron  islands,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  appe*^ 

seems  to  have  been  his  model  as  a«poet,  and  ing  to  be  1^  m.  in  circumference.    His  a^ntf 

two  of  his  most  important  narrative  poems,  the  rise  above  the  surface  like  the  masts  of  a  ves^ 

**  Monk"  and  the  *'  Princess  Dolgoruki,"  are  in  and  are  said  to  have  power  to  grasp  tlie  ^^^ 

the  style  of  the  "  Giaour."  His  poems  have  been  man-of-war  and  pull  it  to  the  bottom.  .^^^^ 

collected  in  2  vols.  he  sinks  ag^,  he  causes  a  swell  and  whirJj>oo 

KOZMIAN,  Kajetan,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in  which  endangers  all  the  .ships  in  the  vicimO^- 

the  latter  part  of  the  18tli  century,  died  near  The  story  of  the  kraken  is  now  admitted  to  d 
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fibnlons,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  in  Poland''  (2  vols.,  1889-'40);   '^Lectnres  on 

exaggerated  accounts  of  enormons  whales  or  the  Religions  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations'* 

poljpi.  (1849) ;  and  ^^  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians 

KRANAGH,  Luoas.    Bee  Cbakaoh.  in  Turkey"  (1858). 

ERASIOKI,  loKAOT,  a  Polish  poet,  born  at  ERASZEWSKI,  Jozef  Ionaot,  a  Polish  an- 
Dubiecko,  Galicia,  Feb.  8, 1784,  died  in  Berlin,  thor,  bom  in  Warsaw,  July  26, 1812.    He  was 
March  14,  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Lemberg,  educated  at  Wilna,  trayelled  extensively,  and 
took  holy  orders,  and  early  displayed  great  liter-  has  written  several  historical  and  topographical 
ary  genius  and  conversational  power.    He  be-  works,  over  100  novels,  the  best  of  which  are 
came  a  favorite  of  Eing  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  said  to  be  the  ^'  Magic  Lantern"  and  ^  Under 
after  having  officiated  as  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  Italian  Skies,"  and  many  poems,  among  which 
of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  he  succeeded  to  the  see  his  "  Anafielas"  and  "  Satan  and  Woman"  are 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1766.    In  1772,  most  admired.    He  has  fdso  written  books  of 
on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  Ermeland  be-  travel,  plays,  and  critical  works  on  art  and  lit- 
came  part  of  Prussia,  and  Erasicki,  who  now  erature,  beside  editing  the  principal  literary 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Frederic  the  Great,  journal  of  Poland  (the  *^  AthensBum,^'  published 
was  soon  as  high  in  the  favor  of  his  new  master  at  Wilna).    He  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
as  he  had  been  in  that  of  his  old.    In  1795  he  fertile  Polish  man  of  letters  of  Uie  present  day. 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  to  ERAUSE,   Eabl  Ohbistian  Fbiedbioh,  a 
the  cathedral  of  which  his  remains  were  re-  German  philosopher,  bom  in  Eisenberg,  Hay  6, 
moved  in  1829.    His  literary  activity  embraced  1781,  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  27,  1882.    He  was 
a  wide  range.  He  wrote  a  heroic  epic  (the  ^^  War  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
of  Chocim"),  and  many  small  poems  which  are  tures  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and 
replete  with  wit.    The  best  of  his  novels,  Pan  was  extraordinary  professor  from  1802  to  1804. 
JPodstoli,  is  a  satire  on  the  foibles  of  his  conn-  He  then  renounced  teaching  to  devote  himself 
trymen.    He  translated  Ossian,  Plutarch,  and  to  the  wide  range  of  studies  which  he  deemed 
other  works,  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  philoso- 
fables,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  imitate  La  phical  system,  resided  successively  in  Rudol- 
Fontaine,  and  for  his  comic  epics.    The  most  stadt,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  made  several  jour- 
▼alned  of  them,  his  Monaehamachia^  ridicules  neys  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
the  monkish  system  and  exhibits  its  peculiari*  lectured  at  Gdttingen  from  1824  to  1881,  when 
ties  in  strong  colors.    Dmochowski,  who  pays  he  retired  to  Munich.    The  aim  of  his  specula- 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  genius^preparea  an  tions  was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of  man 
edition  of  his  works  (10  vols.,  Warsaw,  1808  as  an  orffanio  and  harmonious  unity;  and  he 
~  4).  A  stereotyped  edition  appeared  in  Breslan  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal 
in  1824,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  in  one  union  of  mankind,  which,  embracing  the  church, 
double-columned  8vo.  vol.  in  Paris  m  1881.  state,  and  all  other  partial  unions,  should  occupy 
ERASINSEI,   Yalbbian,  county    a  Polish  itself  only  with  the  interests  of  abstract  human- 
writer,  born  in  the  ancient  Polish  province  of  ity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform  and  univer- 
White  Russia  about  1780,  died  inEdinbui^h,  std  development  and  culture.    The  germ  of  such 
Peo.  22. 1855.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasonry,  to 
ErasinBKi  family,  whose  former  palace  is  now  which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works, 
nsed  as  the  government  honse  of  Warsaw,  and  Among  his  more  important  works  are :   Fbr- 
belongecl  to  that  branch  of  it  which  at  an  early  lemngen  uber  das  System  der  Fhilasophie  (Gdt- 

S^riod  liad  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  tingen,  1828),  and  Vbrleeungen  uber  die  Grand' 

aving  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advan-  wcSirTieiten  der  Wiuensehc^t  (GOttingen,  1829). 

tages,  aad  being  of  g^at  natural  ability,  he  was  EREMLIN,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Moscow,, 

at  an  early  age  appointed  chief  of  a  department  intimately  associated  with  tiie  history  of  the 

of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  was  Russian  empire,  the  residence  ojf  its  ancient 

charged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  dis-  czars,  and  the  heart  of  its  ancient  capital. '  It 

senters.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  their  was  first  built  of  stone  atihe  end  of  the  14tU 

behalf,  and  established  a  college  for  Jewish  rab-  century,  after  having  previously  existed  in  a 

bis  at  Warsaw.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  temporary  form,  and  is  situated  on  an  emi- 

revolution  in  1880,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  nence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Moskva 

mission  to  England,  where,  after  the  subjuga-  river.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  from  12  to 

tion  of  his  unfortunate  country  by  Russia,  he  16  feet  thick,  and  from  28  to  60  feet  high,  with 

was  compelled  to  remain  an  exile.    He  resided  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous  towers,  and 

in  London  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Ed-  5  gates,  and  forms,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 

inburgh,  and  was  much  respected  in  the  best  nearly  a  triangle  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 

circles  of  both  cities  for  his  elegant  culture  and  in  circumference.    The  Eremlin  contains  many 

extensive  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  honorable  cathedrals,  diurches,  monasteries,  and  belfries, 

manner  in  which  he  supported  himself  by  his  and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  and  mon- 

pen.   He  learned  to  write  in  English  with  great  nments  of  Moscow,  which,  together  with  its 

facility,  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  commanding  situation,  its  lofty  walls  with  the 

periodical  press.  His  principal  works  are :  "  The  variously  colored  towers,  steeples,  and  domes, 

Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  present  a  peculiar  and  imposing  aspect    The 
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tfate  most  celebrated  by  its  sacred  ftBSOoiatioiis  ter  word  meaning  mine),  the  prmcipfd  mming 
u  that  of  the  Redeemer.    A  picture  of  the  Sa-  town  of  Hungary^  in  the  county  of  Baos;  pop. 
vionr  hangs  over  the  arch  of  this  gate,  and  no  about  6,500.    It  is  situated  in  a  deep  yaUej 
person,  not  even  the  emperor,  passes  through  surrounded  by  rugged  Mils  and  moontuna^  has 
it  without  signs  of  reverence.     Many  of  the  several  suburbs,  a  mint,  various  mining  estab- 
population  remove  their  hats  at  20  paces  off^  ILshments,  smelting  and  washing  works,  a  yit< 
and  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  river  turn  to-  riol  factory,  paper  mills,  and  other  manufacto- 
ward  the  holy  gate  bowing  and  crossing  them-  riea,  and  contains  the  principal  offices  of  the 
selves.  Near  another  gate  stands  a  little  chapel  surrounding  gold  and  silver  mining  region.  An 
or  rather  shrine,  with  the  miraculous  picture  of  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  water.    Its  mines 
the  ^^  Iberian  Mother  of  God,'*  which  attracts  consist  of  about  a  dozen  principal  and  varioos 
crowds  of  worshippers.    The  Cathedral  place  on  minor  shafts,  the  produce  of  which  has  greatlj 
the  height  of  the  Kremlin — a  consecrated  spot,  decreased  in  recent  times.  The  Austrian  dDcats 
surrounded  by  Czar  Nicholas  with  a  magnifi-  are  coined  in  Krenmitz.    It  was  formerly  a 
cent  iron  grating — contains  the  cathedral  of  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  as  a  free 
the  Assumption  and  of  the  archangel  St.  Michael  royal  city  had  its  representation  in  the  diet  mh 
In  the  former  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  of  der  the  Hungarian  constitution, 
the  Greek  church,  and  in  the  latter  those  of  the       KRISHNA,  a  river  of  India.    See  Kisthah. 
czars  down  to  Peter  the  Great    The  cathedral       KBCDENER,  Jululnb  dx  Wdetinghoff,  bar 
of  St.  Basil,  situated  on  the  Red  square  between  roness,  a  Russian  novelist  and  mystic,  bom  in 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai  Riga,  Nov.  11,  1764,  died  in  Karasubazar,  De& 
Grorod,  is  noted  for  its  grotesque  architecture.  15, 1624.    She  was  carefully  educated  in  the 
The  paved  court  of  the  Kremlin  is  surmounted  house  of  her  father,  the  baron  of  Wietipgho£( 
by  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  Ivan  Yelikoi  (the  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  livooia, 
Great),  presenting  from  its  summit  one  of  the  and  was  early  remarkable  for  intelligenoe  sd 
most  remarkable  views  in  the  world.    On  a  for  a  tendency  to  revery  and  melancholy.  la 
granite  pedestal  at  its  foot  stands  the  monster  1777  she  visited  Paris  with  her  parents,  and  on 
bell  (tecMT  holoholy  or  emperor  of  beUs).    In  one  her  return  at  the  age  of  18  was  married  to  a  Boa- 
of  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower  is  another  bell  sian  diplomatist.  Baron  KrtLdener,  whom  in  1784 
of  remarkable  weight,  and  in  the  other  stories  she  accompanied  to  Venice  and  other  cities  of 
are  at  least  40  or  60  smaller  bells,  all  of  which  Italy,  and  afterward  to  Copenhagen  and  Paris; 
are  rung  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week.  The  and  in  1791  she  made  a  journey  throngb  tlw 
house  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  among  the  remark-  south  of  France.    Of  a  singularly  naive  and  ro- 
able  buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  containing  the  mantic  character,  she  was  guilty  of  namerov 
library,  treasury,  and  wardrobe  of  the  Russian  indiscretions,  which  Ibd  to  a  separation  from  her 
patriarch,  and  the  holy  oil  (mir)  used  for  sacra-  husband  in  1791.    After  an  adventurous  life, 
ments.    Another  immense  pile  of  buildings  con-  with  a  reputation  for  beauty  and  wit,  in  Tanons 
tains  the  offices  of  the  local  government,  and  the  cities  of  Europe,  she  went  to  Paris  in  1808  vith 
arsenal  and  treasury,  the  former  famous  for  its  literary  schemes.    Her  romance  of  Valerie  8^ 
collection  of  arms,  and  the  latter  for  its  jewelled  peared  in  that  year,  marked  by  a  vagoe  ma- 
thrones  and  crowns,  and  other  historical  relics,  ancholy  and  light  and  graceful  style,  wm 
The  most  important  remains  ofthe  ancient  palace  with  the  support  of  her  friends,  secured  it> 
of  the  czars  are  the  Terema  and  the  Granovi-  brilliant  success.    Returning  to  RigS)  ^^  ^ 
taya  Palataa,  the  latter  containing  the  corona-  maining  for  a  time  in  retirement,  she  resoked 
tion  hall.    The  main  body  of  this  building  was  to  change  her  manner  of  life,  and  to  devote 
fatally  injured  by  the  French,  and  a  new  palace  herself  solely  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  m 
•was  erected  in  its  stead  by  the  emperor  Alex-  the  consolation  of  the  vrretdied.    In  this  pi- 
ander,  called  Bolshoi  Bvoretz  (great  palace),  ous  design  she  was  confirmed  by  traveUing  ^ 
By  its  side  are  the  ruins  of  both  the  ancient  Germany,  by  correspondence  with  the  Hon* 
palaces,  which  are  connected  with  the  new  one  vian  brethren,  and  by  an  acquaintance  witA 
by  stairs  and  galleries.    The  Terema  palace  was  the  theosophist  Jung-Stilling.    Her  corre^Q^- 
repaired  by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas,  ence  for  several  years  abounds  in  mystical  efiu- 
and  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  building  carefully  sions,  more  elegant  though  less  profound  tnan 
preserved.  Adjoining  the  Granovitaya  pdace  is  those  of  Mme.  Gnyon,  and  reveals  her  douDie 
the  new  or  little  palace,  completed  in  1860,  and  tendency  to  illuminism  and  to  worldly  friTOutJ< 
remarkable  for  its  magnificence. — Napoleon  I.,  At  Paris  in  1814  she  held  religious  ^^°^  J{^ 
after  the  invasion  of  Russia,  took  up  his  resi-  in  her  house,  which  were  frequented  by  ^® 
dence  in  the  Kremlin,  Sept.  16,  1812.    The  most  important  personages.    Her  spiritnal  exv- 
place  is  pointed  out  in  the  Terema  palace  from  tation  assumed  the  character  of  prevision,  flo 
which  he  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  in  a  letter  she  foretold  in  vague  terms  the  escape 
the  fire,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  it  on  the  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  triampbant  retai^ 
evening  of  Sept.  16.    He  returned  to  it  on  Sept.  to  Paris,  and  the  second  exile  of  the  BoorDoiw. 
20,  and  finally  departed  Oct  19.    The  corona-  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  ^^Pf^l 
lion  of  the  present  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  took  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  whom  it  awakened  ^ 
place  in  the  Kremlin  in  1866.  interest  toward  her,  and  whom  she  met »  ^«ij- 
KREMNITZ  (Hun.  JTam^ov-JSinya,  the  lat-  bronninMay,1816,andaocompamedto 
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berg,  the  beadHqnarters  of  the  aDies,  and  after  Bund;  joiDed  in  1818  the  Saxon  corpe  of  eha9' 

the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Paris.    So  illnstrioTia  9eur9  d  eheval;  and  was  afterward  a  leading 

a  patron  attracted  around  her  persons  of  all  champion  of  German  liberalism  against  Anoil- 

ranks  and  opinions.    She  was  present  at  the  Ion,  £jotzebne,  and  others.    Among  his  more 

grand  review  of  the  Russian  arm j  in  the  plain  important  works  are :  AUgemeines  ffandwIhrUr' 

of  Gh&lons  in  1815,  which  she  described  under  huehderphilogaphisehen  WisBerueJiqften  (4:  yois,, 

the  title  of  the  Camp  da  t&rtus  (1815).    The  Leipsic,  1827-8),  and  an  autobiography  entitl^ 

articles  of  the  holy  alliance  are  said  to  haye  Mnne  Jjebensreke  in  9ech$  StaUonerif  von  Ureetu 

been  submitted  to  her  revision.     Her  doc-  (Leipnc,  1826). 

trines,  agreeing  with  the  forms  of  no  Christian  KRUMMACHER,  Ebxedbioh  Adolf,  a  Ger- 

communion,  caused  several   of  the   German  man  poet  and  theologian,  bom  in  Tecklenburg, 

states  to  forbid  her  residence  in  them,  and  she  Westphalia,  July  18,  1768,  died  in  Bremen, 

prosecated  her  schemes  of  charity  in  the  midst  of  April  14,  1845.    His  first  appointment  was  to 

persecutions.    She  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  university 

life  among  the  poor  and  the  sick,  manifesting  of  Duisburg.    He  next  became  pastor  of  die 

an  unwearied  ardor,  and  joyously  sacrificing  Reformed  church  at  Orefeld,  and  afterward  ex- 

herself  for  the  solace  of  the  wretched.   In  1818  changed  that  cure  for  the  rural  living  of  Eett- 

fihe  returned  to  Russia,  where  the  emperor  con-  wich.     In  1819  he  was  called  to  %emburg, 

tinned  his  interest  in  her  romantic  views,  but  where  he  became  councillor  of  the  consistory 

forbade  her  to  preach  pnblidy.    She  lost  his  and  chief  pastor,  and  in  1824  became  pastor  of 

fiavor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  St  Anschaire  in  Bremen.    He  was  a  volumi- 


health  was  suffering  from  ascetic  rigors,  when    Edinburgh,  1840) ;  ^*  The  Sufferings,  Death,  and 
early  in  1824  she  joined  with  the  princess  Gal-    Resurrection  of  Ohrist  ;^' .  Die  Xinderwelty  a 


litzin  in  the  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  series  of  sacred  poems  for  the  young ;  and  "  On 
Crimea,  which  was  to  consist  of  her  disciples,  the  Spirit  and  Form  of  Evangelical  History  in 
Bhe  arrived  at  Karasubazar,  the  site  selected,  its  Historical  and  uEsthetical  Relations.^'    He 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  was  busy  in  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  fables  or  Fa^a- 
preaching  in  French  and  German  to  the  aston-  Mn^  which  appeared  in  1805,  and  passed  through 
ished  inhabitants,  till  after  a  few  months  the  many  editions.   They  have  been  translated  into 
malady  which  had  afilicted  her  before  her  ar-  English,  and  added  in  1858  to  Bohn's  "  Bins- 
rival  caused  her  death.    The  sincerity  of  Mme.  trated  Library,'*  with  40  illustrations  on  wood, 
de  ErUdener  in  her  mysticism  and  her  apostolic  by  the  brothers  Dalziel.     His  life  has  been 
labors  has  not  been  questioned. — See  Eynard,  written  by  M6ller   {Fnedrieh  Adolf  Krum" 
Vis  de  Madame  de  KrUbdener  (Paris,  1840).  maeJier  und  Mine  Freunde^  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1849). 
KRUG,  WiLEOEUc  TBAirooTT,  a  German  phi-  — Gottfbixd  Daniel,  brother  of  the  preced- 
losopher,  born  in  Radis,  June  22, 1770,  died  in  ing,  born  in  Tecklenburg,  April  1,  1774,  died 
Leipsic,  Jan.  18, 1842.    He  was  eaucated  at  the  in  Elberfeld,  Jan.  80, 1887.    He  was  educated 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  in  1794  he  be-  at  Duisburg,  and  afterward  became  a  popular 
came  acMnnct  of  the  philosophical  fEumlty.    A  preacher  at  BArth  and  Wolfrath.    In  1816  he 
work  which  he  pnblislied,  ud^er  die  PerfectU  was  made  pastor  of  tiie  Reformed  church  at 
hilitdt  der  geoffenharten  Religion  (Jena  and  Elberfeld^  and  was  reoognized  as  the  head  of 
Leipsic,  1795),  was  the  cause  of  his  not  reoeiv-  the  pietists  in  that  district.    Among  his  most 
ing  a  professorship,  and  was  followed  by  other  important  works  are  JDieevangelieehe  HeUigung 
works,  chiefly  in  development  of  the  Kantian  (Elberfeld   1882),  and   T^liehes  Manna^  or 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  '^  Daily  Manna"  (1888). — Fbiedbich  Wilhelm, 
efScient  promulgators.  In  1801  he  was  appoint-  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf,  and  also  a  conspicuous 
ed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-  miniBter  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  a  strenu- 
Oder,  and  published  in  1808  his  principal  work,  ous  opponent  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  theo- 
Fundamental  Philoeophie^  in  which  he  proposed  loglans.   In  1848  he  declined  an  invitation  to  a 
a  system  under  the  name  of  ^^transcenaental  theologioal  professorship  at  Mercersburg,  Penn. 
synthetism,"  which,  as  he  maintained,  reconciled  He  is  now  (1860)  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court 
idealism  and  realism.    In  1804  he  succeeded  at  Potsdam,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
Kant  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  eloquent  preachers  in  Germany.    Among  his 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1807  succeeded  Eraus  also  as  numerous  works^  most  of  which  have  been 
professor  of  practical  philosophy.    In  1809  he  translated  into  English,  are  ^^  Elijah  the  Tish- 
aocepted  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Leip-  bite,"  *^The  Last  Days  of  Elisha,"  ^*  Solomon 
sic,  which  he  held  till  1884,  when  he  received  a  and  the  Shulamite,"  ^'  Sermons  on  the  Cantides," 
pension  from  the  state.    He  took  an  active  part  ''  Glimpses  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,"  &o.  In 
not  only  in  the  philosophical  and  religions,  bnt  1866  appeared  in  Berlin  his  Buneen  und  Stahl, 
also  the  political  and  social  discussions  of  his  KRUSENSTERN,  Adaic  Jsan,  chevalier  de, 
time ;  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  demo-  a  Rnssian  navigator,  born  in  Haggnd,  Estho* 
erotic  society  founded  at  KOnigsberg  after  the  nia,  Nov.  8,  1770,  died  in  Esthonia,  Aug.  12, 
peace  of  Tilsit  under  the  name  of  the  Tugend-  1846.    From  1793  to  1799  he  was  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  service.    Daring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  N.  to  the  Bolor  Tadh,  a  great  chain  nmrnng  K. 

KroseDstem  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap*  and  8.  along  the  £!.  frontier  of  Independent 

tain  in  the  Bnssian  nayj,  and  placed  in  com-  Tartary.    The  Earakomm  range,  with  which 

mand  of  a  scientific  and  commercial  expedition,  tihe  Enen-lnn  is  often  said  to  be  linked,  is  really 

planned  by  himself,  and  which  sailed  from  Oron-  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Himalaya.    The  mom- 

stadt,  Jane  26,  1808,  to  explore  the  north  Pad-  tarn  of  Shin-ldiiea  in  the  Knen-lnn  chain  is  re- 

fic  coasts  of  America  and  Asia.    One  object  of  markable  for  a  cavern  emitting  continnal  flames 

the  expedition  was  to  establish  relations  with  which  diffuse  for  some  distance  an  agreeable 

the  conrt  of  Japan.    Thongh  this  was  not  ac-  odor,  probably  from  naphtha ;  it  is  not  a  vol- 

complished,  the  expedition  was  of  mnch  service  cano,  bat  a  fire  spring.   The  highest  water-shed, 

to  the  scientific  world.    It  was  described  by  according  to  Hermann  and  Robert  Schlagin- 

Espenbarg,  Lissjanskoi,  Yon  Langsdorff,  Tilesios,  tweit,  who  crossed  the  Knen-lnn  in  1856,  ia  near 

and  in  part  by  Krasenstem  himself  in  his  Bern  the  ^rakoram  pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is 

um  die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1808-'6  (3  vols.,  St.  18,804  feet    The  rivers  Yarkand  and  Earakaah 

Petersborg,  1810-^12),  which  has  been  trans-  take  their  rise  here. 

lated  into  many  £aropean  langnages  (English       KUGLER,  I^banz  Theodob,  a  German  writ- 
translation  by  Hoppner,  London,  1818 ;  French,  er,  chiefly  on  art,  born  in  Stettin,  Prossia,  Jan. 
1821).    In  1824  Emsenstern  was  appointed  ca-  19, 1808,  died  in  Berlin,  March  16, 1858.   His 
rator  of  the  nniversity  of  Dorpat  "Sketch  Book,"  published  in  1880,  contaiaed 
EBYLOFF,  or  Ebiloff,  Ivan,  a  Bnssian  fab-  origind  compositions  in   poetry,  music,  aod 
nlist,  born  in  Moscow,  Feb.  18,  1768,  died  in  linear  design,  and  in  1883  he  published  with 
St  Petersbarg,  April  28, 1844.    While  a  boy  Beinick  an  ''Artists'  Song  Book."    The  hisr 
he  vnrote  several  comedies,  and,  having  ob*  tory  of  medissvid  art,  however,  occupied  him 
tained  a  place  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  chiefly,  and  after  a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
ofiices,  devoted  his  leisare  to  study.    In  1801,  of  coUecting  materials,  he  publiahed  in  1887  his 
having  been  recommended  to  the  empress  Ma-  ''  Handbook  of  tlie  History  of  Painting  from  the 
ria,  he  became  secretary  to  Prince  Gallitzin.  Age  of  Gonstantine  tlie  Great  to  the  Present 
This  office,  however,  was  purely  honorary,  and  Time,"  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
he  spent  several  years  at  tiie  country  house  of  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.    The  approha* 
the  prince,  engaged  in  literary  labors.    In  1812  tion  with  which  the  work  was  received  caused 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  imperial  it  to  be  almost  immediately  translated  into  the 
library,  and  in  1880  he  was  made  councillor  of  leading  langnages  of  Europe.     In  En^^d  it 
state.  He  wrote  plays,  and  contributed  to  various  appeared  in  8  separate  parts,  of  which  that  re- 
ioumals  and  periodicals,  but  was  most  success-  lating  to  the  Itdian  schools  was  translated  b; 
nil  in  writing  fables  in  imitation  of  those  of  La  Lady  Eastlake,  with  notes  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
Fontaine.    Mrs.  Bobinson,  in  her  work  on  the  lake ;  and  those  comprehending  the  GermaD. 
literature  of  the  Slavic  nations,  says :  *'  He  may  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  and  the  French  and 
be  truly  called  the  fovorite  of  the  Bnssian  na-  Spanish  schools,  were  edited  by  Sir  £.  W.  Head. 
tion.     His  fableSp  equally  popular  among  all  The  whole  work  has  since  appeared  in  an  eo- 
classes  and  conditions  of  life,  are  the  first  lK>oks  larged  and  revised  form,  and  is  recognized  as 
that  a  Bnssian  child  reads.     A  considerable  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  extaat 
portion  of  them  have  been   transited   into  on  the  sabject  of  which  it  treats.    Among  the 
French  and  Italian ;  partly  by  Oount  Orlofl^  at  other  numerous  works  on  art  which  Eogler  htf 
Paris,  and  partiy  by  friends  of  the  latter,  ladies  published  are:  *'  The  Polychromy  of  Greek 
and  gentlemen  of  the  most  fiEishionable  society  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  its  Limits,  m 
in  that  capital,  among  whom  that  nobleman  dis-  which   a  difficult  subject  is  ably  treated;  & 
tribnted  the  labor  of  translation.   He  then  pub-  "  Description  of  the  Art  Treasures  in  Berhn 
lished  them  with  the  original  in  Paris  in  1826.  and  Potsdam;"    "History  of  Architecture; 
The  perfect  harmlessness  and  nalveU  of  the  ^^Schinkel,  the  Influence  of  his  Theories  oi 
author  made  him  also  a  favorite  of  the  govern-  Art ;"  and  a  variety  of  short  treatises  on  tbe 
ment ;  and  when  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth-  present  condition  of  the  monuments  of  art  m 
day,  honors  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  Germany,  the  methods  taken  in  neighboring 
accumulated  on  his  head."    The  best  German  countries  to  preserve  such  works,  &c   He  htf 
translation  is  by  Tomey  (Mitan,  1842).  been  almost  equally  industrious  in  other  walKa 
KSHATTBIYAS.    See  Brahma.  of  literature,  having  published  a  "History^* 
KUEN-LUN,  or  KooLKooN,  a  mountain  range  Frederic  the  Great,"  illustrated  by  Kenzei,  « 
of  central  Asia,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  "  Modern  History  of  Prussia,"  a  volume  w 
Thibet,  and  separating  it  from  Chinese  Tartary,  poems,  and  several  successful  dramas.    P^.^ 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Koko-nor  territory,  also  an  active  contributor  to  various  P*"^'X 
It  runs  from  W.  to  E.  on  the  parallel  of  86**  N.  devoted  to  art,  and  for  several  years  edited  tne 
lat,  until  near  long.  92'*  E.  it  is  broken  by  the  Mumim,  founded  by  hunself  in  18S8,  and  toe 
irregular  mountain  groups  around  Lake  Eoko-  Kumtblatt^  founded  by  Schom.  From  ^^^x^ 
nor.    The  Nan-shan  and  Kilian-shan  ranges  may  1833  he  held  the  position  of  professor  ot  J^ 
be  considered  as  its  E.  prolongations.    At  the  history  of  art  in  the  royal  academy  of  Beri"^ 
W.  end  it  is  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  for  20  years  lectured  in  the  university^ 
near  its  union  with  which  it  is  attached  on  the  Frederic  William.     He  is  probably  the  mo* 
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TolnmiDOTis  writer  on  art  of  the  oentniy,  and  KURBAOHEE,  a  seaport  town  of  Sinde,Hin- 

one  whose  works  have  done  much  to  promote  a  dostan,  on  the  Arabian  sea,  W.  of  the  delta  of 

I310  wledge  of  the  subject  the  Indus,  and  near  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan ; 

KOHNE,  Gustat,  a  German  novelist,  born  in  pop.  in  1868,  including  the  suburbs,  22,227.    It 

Kagdoburg,  Dec  2T,  1806.   He  was  graduated  as  is  built  on  a  plain  between  the  sea  and  a  range 

doctor  of  philoeophj  in  Berlin,  and  has  publish-  of  mountains,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  ob- 

ed  several  novels,  of  which  his  JSloetemavellen  stmcted  however  by  a  bar  which  cannot  be 

(Leipsio,  1838)  and  IHs  BebelUn  von  Irland  safely  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 

(1840)  are  the  best.  Less  successful  as  a  drama-  feet  of  water.    A  mole  has  been  built  by  the 

tist,  he  excels  most  as  a  delineator  and  critic  British,  and  a  road  constructed  from  it  to  the 

of  life  and  society.    His  Deutiche  Mdnner  und  town,  which  is  about  8  m.  distant.    The  point 

Frauen  (Leipsic,  1861)  is  one  of  his  most  popu-  of  Munorah,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 

lar  works.     He  has  since  published  Skmen  on  the  S.  of  the  harbor,  is  fortified.    As  the  only 

deuUcher  StadU  und  Landschqften^  and  a  novel  safe  port  in  Sinde,  Kurrachee  is  an  important 

entitled  Missiondr  tmd  Froielyt,  He  belongs  to  commercial  centre,  and  is  moreover  the  termi- 

the  "TouDff  Germany^'  school  of  politicians  and  nus  of  the  Sinde  railway,  begun  in  1868,  which 

writers,  ana  has  done  much  to  promote  the  es-  will  connect  it  with  Hvdrabad  on  the  Indus.   A 

tablishment  of  Kindergarten  after  the  plan  of  submarine  telegraph,  laid  in  Jan.  1860,  gives  it 

Froebel,  and  published  on  the  subject  IfYdheVt  communication  with  Muscat  and  Alexandria. 

Tod  und  der  Fortbestand  eeiner  Lehre  (Lieben-  Kurrachee  exports  camels,  fish,  hides,  tallow, 

stein,  1852).    He  purchased  from  Lewald  the  ghee,  oil,  oil  seeds,  bark,  saltpetre,  salt,  indigo, 

magazine  Europa^  and  has  edited  it  since  1846.  cotton,  and  grmn,  and  imports  metals,  ha^- 

KUMAON,  a  British  province  of  Hindostan,  ware,  cottons,  silks^  twist,  and  yam,  beside  bav- 
in the  lieut-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  prov-  ing  an  active  transit  trade  with  Oashmere,  Bok* 
inces.  bound^  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Himalaya  hara,  Afghanistan,  Thibet,  and  Toorkistan.  It 
ftnd  Nepaul,  S.  W.  by  Rohilcund,  W.  by  the  contains  an  English  church  and  school. 
Dehra  Doon,  and  N.  W .  by  the  native  state  of  KtTSSNAOHT,  a  village  of  the  canton  of 
Gnrwhal,  lying  between  lat  SS""  6'  and  80"*  6'  Schwytz,  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Rigi, 
K.,  and  long.  78''  \T  and  80^  66'  E. ;  area,  within  sight  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  bot- 
6,962  sq.  m. ;  pop.  166,766.  The  surface  is  very  torn  of  the  bay  of  Kfissnacht ;  pop.  about  8,000, 
diversified.  The  S.  portion  is  either  forest-clad  It  is  celebrated  for  its  association  with  WiUiam 
plain  almost  destitute  of  water,  or  mardi  land,  Tell.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  wall  called  Gessler's 
while  toward  the  N.  the  surface  is  broken  by  castle,  although  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 
numerous  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  never  belonged  to  him,  and  the  hollow  way, 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  climate  in  the  referred  to  in  Schiller^s  tragedy  of  *^  Tell,*' 
low  region  is  sultry  and  deadly ;  in  the  Alpine  through  which  the  Swiss  P&triot  shot  Gessler 
districts,  temperate,  invigorating,  and  healthfuL  with  his  unerring  arrow.  The  hollow  way  has 
Earthquakes  are  common.  The  principal  rivers  been  much  filled  by  the  building  of  a  new  road, 
are  the  Kali,  Goonka,  Aluknunda,  and  Ganges.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  stands  TelPs  chapel, 
The  valleys  and  low  lands  are  fertile,  and  in  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  ^^Four- 
the  warmer  districts  yield  two  crops  annually,  teen  Helpers  in  Need  "  (the  Saviour,  the  Virgin. 
The  tea  shrub  has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  the  apostles). — ^There  is  another  village  of 
The  chief  mineral  productions  are  gold,  lead,  the  same  name  on  the  lake  of  Ztlrich ;  pop. 
copper,  and  iron.    The  gold  is  chiefiy  found  2,600. 

in  the  sands  of  the  Aluknunda.    The  principal  EUSTENDJI,  or  Kibtendjeh,  a  Turkish  town, 
manufactures  are  blankets,  coarse  linens  and  in  the  province  of  Silistria,  on  the  Black  sea, 
cottons,  and  bamboo  mats  and  baskets.     A  about  16  m. from  the  Danube;  pop.  about  8,000. 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  It  stands  upon  a  level  but  elevated  point  of 
the  transit  trade  between  Ohinese  Tartary  and  land,  which  almost  assumes  the  form  of  a  pen- 
India.    The  population  is  composed  of  8  races :  insula,  near  the  termination  of  Trajan's  wall,  of 
Hindoos,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  consist-  which  traces  still  exist    The  port  of  Kustendji 
ing  of  Brahmins  (of  whom  about  6,000  fam-  is  shallow,  but  afifbrds  safe  anchorage  during 
ilies  are  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  the  dis-  the  summer.    The  town  was  called  Oonstantia 
trict)   and  Rajpoots ;   the  Bhotias,  of  Tartar  in  ancient  times,  after  a  sister  of  Oonstantine 
sto<^ ;  and  the  Doms,  who  perform  all  menial  the  Great,  who  built  it,  and  is  still  called  Kos- 
employments.    A  corrupt  form  of  Brahminism  tantza  by  the  modem  Greeks.    It  now  consists 
is  the  dominant  faith.    Eumaon  is  famous  for  of  about  100  thatched  mud  cottages.    A  pro- 
the  number  of  its  shrines  and  temples,  mostly  ject  of  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black 
situated  at  the  confiuence  of  its  rivers.    Those  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  or  railway  from  this 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Ee-  place  has  often  been  discussed  in  late  years, 
damatli,  Badrinath,  Deoprayag,  Rndraprayag,  EUTAIEH,  or  Kutata  (ano.  CotyofUfnC)^  a 
and  Vishnuprag.    Kumaon  was  never  conquer-  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  or  prov- 
ed by  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  was  subdued  by  ince  oi  Khudawendghiar,  $r  lat.  89°  26'  N., 
the  Gorkhas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen*  long.  29**  16'  16"  £.^  180  n.  from  Smyrna,  at 
tury.    It  became  a  British  province  in  ]81tL  the  foot  of  the  Pursdc-Dagh  mountain^  in  which 
Capital,  Almorah.  rises  the  Pursak  river  (anc.  Thymhnus) ;  pop. 
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aboat  60,000.  It  is  the  rendenoe  of  the  governor-  Bnssian  forces  o^yposed  to  the  grand  armjled 

general  of  Anatolia,  the  centre  of  the  district  by  Napoleon  agamst  Mosoow,  and  joined  his 

where  the  fiimonsTarkish  carpets  are  mannfao-  troops  abont  60  leagues  from  Moscow,  on  the 

tnred,  and  of  a  considerable  trade  and  indostry,  20th  of  that  montli.     The  appearance  of  the 

the  surrounding  country  being  extremely  pro-  veteran,  then  nearly  70  years  of  age,  inspired 

ductive  in  grain,  cotton,  gall  nuts,  fruits,  goats*  confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the  Russians, 

hair,  and  wool.     The  town  possesses  many  who  were  ^ssatisfied  with  the  Fabian  tactics 

mosques,  fountains,  baths,  bazaars,  and  fine  pri-  of  his  predecessor,  and  were  clamorous  to  be  led 

vate  residences  witli  g^dens  attached  to  them,  against  the  French.   Kutnsoff's  Judgment  seems 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  there  in  1888  to  have  failed  him  on  this  oocasion,  or  to  hsve 

between  Mehemet  All  and  the  Turkish  govern-  been  mastered  by  his  jealoo^  of  Barclay,  for 

ment.    Kossuth  with  many  of  his  fellow  exiles  he  immediately  abandoned  the  strong  positioD 

was  detained  in  Kutaieh  from  April,  1850,  till  selected  by  the  latter  at  Tzarevoye  Zamishtche, 

Sept.  1861.    Near  the  town  are  some  Phrygian  and  occupied  a  much  less  favorable  one  at  Be- 

remains  with  inscriptions.  rodino,  where  on  Bept.  7  he  hazarded  a  bat^ 

KUTUSOFF,  MiHUL,  prince  of  Smolensk,  a  agunst  the  whole  French  army  led  by  Napoieoa 

Russian  field  marshal,  bom  in  1746,  died  in  in  person.    Although  the  isene  of  that  terrible 

Bunzlau,  Prussian  Silesia,  April  28, 1813.    He  conflict  was  clearly  in  favor  of  the  French,  tbe 

commenced  his  military  career  at  the  age  of  16  Russians  losing  5S,000  men,  and  being  obliged 

as  a  corporal  of  artillery,  and  for  many  years  to  resign  Moscow,  the  national  pride  of  thelat- 

was  actively  employed  in  wars  against  the  roles  ter  was  gratified  by  this  obstinate  stand  aguost 

and  Turks,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  their  enemy,  who  lost  80,000  men,  and  Eutosoff 

in  the  campaigns  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  he  received  in  recompense  a  field  marshal^s  batoo. 

was  repeatedly  severely  wounded.    In  1788  he  He  subsequently  concentrated  his  forces  at  Yi- 

became  a  general  of  brigade,  in  1784  a  mi^or-  lutino,  midway  between  Moscow  and  Kalooga, 

general,  and  in  1790  he  led  the  terrible  assault  and  watching  his  opportunity,  routed  the  French 

against  Ismail,  at  the  taking  of  which  80,000  advanced  guard  under  Mnrat  and  Poniatowski 

Turks  were  put  to  the  sword.    On  this  occasion  atYinkovo,  Oct.  18,  an  event  which  predpi- 

Suwarof^  the  Russian  general,  said  of  him  :  tated  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow.  Co 

'*  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  my  army,  the  24th  was  fought  the  obstinately  contested 

but  he  was  in  fact  my  right  arm.*'    In  1791  battle  of  Male  Jaroslavetz,  by  which,  althoogii 

he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  same  the  FVench  remained  masters  of  the  field,  Napo- 

year  contributed  materially  to  the  ininortant  leon  was  checked  in  his  advance  toward  the 

victory  over  the  Turks  at  Matchin,  which  led  rich  province  of  Kalooga,  and  compelled  to  re- 

to  the  treaty  of  Jassy.    In  1798  he  was  sent  as  treat  along  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensk 

ambassador  to  Constantinople,  a  position  which  road.    FoSowing  the  enemy  with  ceaseless  B^ 

his  diplomatic  address  well  qualined  him  to  fill,  tivity,  Eutnsoff  defeated  the  corps  of  Eogeae 

For  a  number  of  years  subsequently  he  filled  Beauharnais  at  Smolensk,  Kov.  16,  and  on  the 

ipiportant  military  and  diplomatic  stations  un-  2  succeeding  days  attacked  with  equal  soomss 

der  the  empress  C&tharine  II.  and  the  emperors  those  of  Davoust  and  Ney  at  Krasnoi,  captnriog 

Paul  and  Alexander  I. ;  and  in  1805  he  entered  in  these  engagements  26,000  prisoners  and  over 

Germany  with  50«000  men  to  form  a  junction  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  infiicting  a  loss  of 

with  the  Austrians,  which  however  could  not  10,000  men  upon  the  enemy,  his  own  troops  los- 

be  effected  until  after  the  latter  had  been  de-  ing  but  2,000.    As  a  reward  for  the  skilfu  vor 

feated  at  Ulm.     Kutusofi^  though  inferior  in  nosuvreswhich  had  brought  about  these  saccesss 

force  to  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  he  was  created  prince  of  Smolensk.    After  the 

Napoleon  in  person,  gave  the  corps  of  Marshal  terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina  he  pursued  ^ 

Mortier  a  decided  check  at  Biernstein,  thereby  French  more  leisnrely,  foreseeing  that  the  eie- 

temporarily  deranging  Napoleon's  plans,  for  ments  would  prove  sufficiently  destrnctiTe  to 

which  he  received  from  the  emperor  of  Austria  them ;  and  upon  entering  Wilna,  where  be  m^ 

the  grand  cordon  of  Maria  Theresa.    He  was  the  emperor  AJezander,  in  December,  he  foiin<l 

present  at  Austerlitz  in  command  of  the  allied  the  campaign  virtually  ended,  although  the  po^ 

forces,  but  was  not  responsible  for  the  disaster  suit  was  continued  as  far  as  Ealisz,  where  tb^ 

of  the  day,  having  dissented  entirely  from  the  Russians  paused,  almost  exhausted,  in  the  latter 

pkin  of  the  cross  march  to  outflank  the  French,  part  of  Jannar}'.    Having  issued  from  this  plsce 

the  execution  of  which  proved  so  fatal,  and  ad-  a  proclamation  announcing  the  dissolntioD  ot 

vised  a  postponement  of  a  general  engagement  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  caHing  npou 

until  a  Junction  could  be  made  with  the  corns  its  members  to  Join  in  the  league  formed  for  t^ 

of  Benningsen  and  the  archduke  Charles.    In  deliverance  of  Germany,  be  crossed  the  Oo^i 

the   subsequent  war  with   Turkey   Kutusoff  and  following  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  reacn- 

gained  fresh  military  laurels,  and  concluded  an  ed  Bunzlau  in  Prussian  Silesia,  where  bis  coa- 

advantageons  peace  at  Bucharest  in  Ma;^,  1812.  stitntion,  enfeebled  by  the  rigors  of  theoampai^ 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  yielded  to  an  attack  of  malignant  typhus  fe^^- 

eupersede  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  command  of  the  KUYP,  Albkbt.    See  Cutp. 
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Lthe  12th  letter  of  the  Phcsnicion  and  other  political  and  religions  import,  ending  in  alU^ 
^Semitic  graphic  ejstema,  named  lamed  from  those  of  common  things  "which  end  in  oris, 
(marmdd^  ox  goad),  is  also  the  12th  Qkofifida)  arius;  thns:  augurdlif,  regalis^  ritualU^  dcc; 
of  the  ancient  Greek  (now  the  11th,  the  di-  but  tniUtariB^  eulinarisy  aquariuB^  teatiarium, 
gamma  being  dropped),  Oafic,  Armenian,  Geor-  &c, — ^The  letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are 
gian,  Bossian  (liuai;  bnt  the  15th  OjriUio  and  r,  n,  m,  (2,  i,  t£.  Examples:  gol^  Eng.  «un,  sum- 
14th  Glagolitic),  and  most  modern  European  mer,  Lat  Mr-entu ;  Portng.  noh'e,  prauTj 
systems;  the  14th  Rune,  the  2d  in  the  Ethiopian  i^reja,  &c,  for  nobls^  placer,  ecclma;  Span, 
and  Amhario  syllabary,  and  in  the  Irish  Jaobe-  engrudo  (glnten),  &c. ;  Fr.  apStre.  epitre,  orme, 
loth  ;  the  28d  in  Arabic,  27th  in  Persian  and  horn  apoitoluA,  eputola,  tdmus,  &c. ;  frapper^  to 
Turkish ;  the  11th  in  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  4  flap;  Eng.  pUgrim^  from  peregrinus;  Span, 
liquids  of  grammarians  ([2,  m,  n,  r),  and  of  the  peligro^  from  periculum  ;  Eng.  cclonely  pro- 
4  alxharayatarga(ya,r<i,  la,  va)  or  aemUYOwelB  nounced  humel ;  Hebrew  shar»h''rdh^  Arab, 
in  the  Devanagari.  Its  hieroglyph  was  Utboi,  nlHl,  chain,  &c. ;  Gr.  \tipiov,  Lat.  lUium,  Nv/i- 
lioness.  The  sound  is  produced  by  placing  the  ^i;,  lympha,  dtvnsros  and  /sirXrtoTos ;  Lat.  ^it- 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  Prit,  Span,  nutria,  otter;  Provencal,  namela^ 
while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides  and  the  Lat.  lamella;  Fv, niveau,  Lat  libella/'Wdlach. 
larynx  vibrates ;  and  it  is  hence  called  a  lingui-  faningine,  Lat  fuUgine  ;  Heb.  nAtan,  Syr. 
dental.  As  a  liquid  sound  it  is  the  symbol  of  natal,  to  give;  Deb.  tulem.  Arab.  iaTiam^  im- 
flowing,  soft,  mild  things  (liquor,  lenie,  molliSj  age,  &c. ;  Heb.  guJgolet,  Arab,  djumdjumat, 
kiCy  dec.) ;  as  a  semi-Towel  it  is  producible  and  skull,  Ac. ;  Gr.  Odvo-crcvr,  Ulysses ;  Lat  olere 
the  symbol  of  linear  objects  (tongue,  linea,  linum,  and  odor  ;  Fr.,  Span.,  &o,,  amtdon,  from  ofivXoi^; 
Ugare,  latue,  lentue,  &o.),  also  akin  to  rowels;  Ohald.  izal  and  ezad,  to  go  away,  &c, ;  Ital. 
by  its  genesis  it  is  kindred  with  d,  t,$  (lingua^  fiore,  chiamare,  Maneo,  &c.,  for  flore,  clamare^ 
ancient  Latin  dingua,  whence  tongue,  German  olaneo';  Gr.  aXXos,  ffntiXop,  Lat  aliue,  /oliumy 
Zunge  ;  Xry«,  lofuor,  dieo,  tignum,  «ie,  doeeo,  he, ;  Fr.  cou,  mou^  eoucher,  beau,  ehaux,  il  iDout, 
Eng.  token,  ice,),  Pinscian  attributes  to  the  il  faudra,  chenaux,  &c.,  for  col,  mol,  eolehier 
Latin  L  8  sounds,  one  full,  one  middle,  and  one  (colloeare),  hel,  calx,  f>alet,  falloir,  chetal ; 
slender.  There  are,  indeed,  4  sounds  in  the  Dutch,  oud,  goud,  &c.,  Eng.  old,  gold ;  Eng. 
European  languages  alone,  viz. :  a,  the  plain  etout,  Germ.  etoU, — ^L  is  sometimes  dropped,  as 
souno^  as  in  let ;  b,  the  French  mouille,  which  in  Ital.  arbinto  for  Idberinto,  usignolo  for  Zu- 
is  vanously  written,  as  in  French  ml,  mil,  fiUe,  eignuolo  and  roeeignuolo.  Span,  ruisellor  (Lat. 
grenouiUe,  Milhau,  gentilhomme,  &c ;  Spanish  lueciniola);  Portug.  o,  a,  article,  for  lo,  la; 
uamar  (Lat  clamare),  lleno  (plenui),  &c. ;  Por^  eandSct^  eSr,  saude^  taes,  war,  &c.,  for  eandela, 
tugnese  Ihano  (planue),  muMr  (mulier),  &c. ;  color,  salute,  tales,  tolere ;  azuro,  Span,  aeul, 
Magyar  Tiely,  place,  folyS,  river,  &c. ;  Italian  from  Persian  laeur,  blue,  dec.  It  is  some- 
megtio,  &c. ;  c,  the  Polish,  Ruthenio,  and  Lusa-  times  also  transposed :  %^exi,  preetalde,  omaldoe, 
to-Vendic  barred  f  pronounced  by  pushing  and  eepalda^  &o,,  for  prestadle,  omadloe,  epatala; 
swelling  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  as  in  PoL  and  milagro,  palabra,  Portug.  pultigo,  eemola, 
pioea,  Ruth,  pel^haty,  Gr.  irfXkog,  black-gray ;  &c.,  from  miraeulum,  parabola,  publico,  elee- 
d,  the  Welsh  II,  pronounced  with  a  hissing,  as  moeyna  ;  Ital.  padule,  Wallach.  plumene,  &c., 
in  Udn  or  Ihdn,  temple.  Lloyd,  &c.,  almost  as  for  palude,  pulmone, — ^As  a  numeral  sign,  L 
if  written  Jl,  as  in  flannel  (Lat  lana,  wool). —  denotes  80  in  the  Semitic  (except  Ethiopian, 
Some  nations  and  persons  cannot  pronounce  I,  where  it  marks  2),  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian, 
as  for  instance  the  Japanese,  who  use  r  in  its  Cyrillic,  and  Georgian ;  60  in  Latin  and  Gla- 
etead,  as  in  Sagarien  for  Saghalien  or  Amoor.  golitic  (in  the  former  as  being  a  half  of  the  an- 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  unable  to  utter  cient  L  or  C,  centum),  A  dash  above  it  raises 
r,  always  substitute  H^  as  in  Jtilieit  for  Christ,  these  values  to  as  many  thousands.  In  rubri* 
There  was  no  L  in  Zend.  It  is  often  mute  in  cation  it  marks  11.  In  abbreviations  it  stands 
English  before  consonants,  as  in  could,  calm,  for  Lucius,  Lcsliue,  Lares,  libens,  libertus,  locus, 
half,  psalm,  dec.,  and  when  final  in  some  French  latus,  &c.  LLS.  stands  for  seetertium  numus. 
words,  as  in  baril,  outil,  soureil,  inflls,  &c.  In  On  French  coins  it  stands  for  Bayonne. 
Latin  it  was  anciently  not  doubled,  as  in  fiio-  LAALAND,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  belong- 
eelum,  polucere  ;  it  is  often  introduced  into  ing  to  Denmark,  lying  between  lat  64°  89'  and 
Latin  words  for  the  sake  of  assimilation,  as  in  64''  67'  K,  and  long.  IC"  66'  and  11*"  60^  E.; 
alligare^  pdlucere,  intelligere  (from  ad,  per,  in-  greatest  length  60  m.,  breadth  20  m.  The  dis- 
ter\  &c. ;  it  frequently  indicates  diminution,  as  trict  of  Laaland  comprises  the  island  of  that 
in  libellus,  ageUus,  pauUum  (from  liber,  ager,  name,  Falster,  and  several  small  islands ;  area, 
parum),  &c,,  and  distinguishes  many  words  of  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  84,096.    The  surface 
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is  low,  level,  and  mostly  marshy.    The  water  Is  ed  more  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  French 

bad,  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  but  the  soil  ia  troops.    By  the  decease  of  his  associates,  he 

fertile.    There  is  a  lake  callcd  Mariaboe  near  gradaally  united  in  his  own  person  nearly  all 

the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  almost  5  m.  in  the  higher  offices  of  his  order  in  the  An^es, 

length.    Capital,  Mariaboe.  and  in  1705  returned  to  Europe  to  obtain  re- 

LABADIB,  Jean  db,  a  French  mystic,  born  emits.    He  was  detained  by  his  superiors  at 

in  Bourg-en-Guienne,  Feb.  18,  1610,  died  in  Bome  till  1709,  and  at  Oivita  Yecchia  till  1716, 

Altona,  Holstein,  Feb.  13, 1674.    He  was  edu-  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain- 

cated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Bordeaux,  and  ed  till  hb  death.    His  principal  works  areA'int- 

was  for  some  time  a  member  of  that  society ;  veau  voyage  attx  iUi  de  VAmeriqu^  (6  toIi 

but  in  1660  he  became  a  Protestant,  settled  at  12mo.,  Paris,  1722),  Nbuvelle  relation  as  VAj- 

Montauban,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  rique  oecidentale  (6  vols.,  1728),  and  Voyage  ea 

and  remained  there  8  years,  during  which  he  J^pagne  et  en  Italie  (8  vols.,  1780). 

founded  a  mystical  sect,  resembling  die  quietists  LABDANUM.    See  Ladanitic. 

of  his  old  communion,  and  called  after  himself  LA  BILLARDII^RE,  Jaoquss  Julisn  Hor- 

Labadists.     Having  been  at  length  banished  ton  de,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist,  bora 

from  Montauban  for  sedition,  he  retired  first  to  in  Alen^on,  Oct.  28,  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  8, 

Orange,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva,  whence  1834.    After  studying  botany  at  Montpellier, 

in  1666  he  was  invited  to  Middleburg,  Holland,  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  Paris  in  1780.  Six 

Here  his  followers  increased  in  number,  and  yearslater  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to 

included  many  persons  of  rank  and  education,  Syria  and  Palestine,  made  a  thorough  ezplon- 

among  whom  were  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann  tion  of  the  mountains  of  LeWnon,  and  brought 

and  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth.    The  hete-  back  a  valuable  collection  of  plants.    The  re* 

rodozy  and  contumacy  of  Labadie,  however,  led  suits  of  his  journey  were  published  in  h^sIwM 

to  his  deposition  by  the  synod  of  Naarden,  and  Flantarum  Syria  Bariorum  Deecriptumihta  ^ 

to  his  banishment  from  the  province.    With-  Ob$ervationilni$  Uluetrata  (4to.,  Paris,  1T91- 

drawing  to  a  small  village  near  Amsterdam,  he  1812),  with   elegant   drawmgs   by  Bedonti 

formed  a  church  there,  and  established  a  press  When  the  expedition  nnder  Entrecasteanx  was 

for  the  publication  of  his  theological  and  con-  sent  in  search  of  La  P^rouse  in  1791,  La  Billtf- 

troversial  works,  whence  he  was  ultimately  com-  di^re  sailed  on  board  the  Kecherche,  spent  t 

gelled  to  remove  to  Altona.    The  sect  of  which  few  months  at  the  Cape,  where  he  collected  t 

e  was  the  founder  does  not  now  exist  number  of  plants,  visited  many  of  the  Isrf^ 

LA6ARRE,  Ohevalieb  de.    See  Barbb.  islands  and  archipelagos  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 

LABARUM,  the  military  ensign  of  the  Bo-  barely  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ans* 

man  emperors  in  the  later  times.    It  consisted  tralia,  and  was  findly  t^en  prisoner  at  Jara  hy 

of  a  long  pike,  traversed  by  a  staf^  which  gave  the  Dutch  in  Oct.  1708.    His  botanical  colle^ 

it  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  which  hung  a  band-  tions,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  4,000  plants, 

rol  of  purple,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  three  fourths  of  which  were  of  species  pren- 

stones,  and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  crown  em-  ously  unknown,  were  carried  to  England ;  bat 

blazoned  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which  when,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years,  b« 

was  added  by  Oonstantine.    The  labarum,  call-  returned  to  his  native  country,  they  were  coll^ 

ed  by  Eusebius  the  saving  standard  of  the  em-  teously  returned  to  him  through  the  interrentioa 

pire,  was  intrusted  to  a  chosen  guard  of  60  sol-  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    In  1800  he  was  elected  t 

diers,  who  were  believed  to  be  invincible  while  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  theooe 

engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  ofiSce.    On  forth  devoted  his  whole  tima  to  arranging  bis 

the  medals  of  Oonstantine  and  other  Christian  botanical  treasures  and  to  publishing  the  resolts 

emperors  it  is  represented  as  borne  by  Victory,  of  his  observations. 

LABAT,  JeanBaptiste,  a  French  missionary  LABLACHE,  Luioi,  an  Italian  singer,  born 

and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1668,  died  there,  in  Naples,  Dec.  6,  1794,  died  there,  Jan.  28i 

Jan.  6,  1738.    He  entered  the  order  of  the  Do-  1868.    His  father,  a  French  merchant  from  MaiJ 

minicans  in  1685,  taught  philosophy  at  Nancy,  seilles,  dying  in  1799,  young  Lablache  wa8,ju 

afterward  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  pl&<^ 

1698  solicited  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  in  one  of  the  conservatories  of  Naple^  ^bere 

the  Antilles.    After  remaining  two  years  at  he  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsio.  ^^ 

Martinique,  he  passed  in  1696  to  Guadeloupe,  was  of  an  idle  and  unruly  disposition  daring  n^ 

where  he  established  a  station  of  his  order,  ana  first  connection  with  this  institution,  aod  j||' 

also  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  tempted  no  fewer  than  5  times  to  ^^^.  j^ 

agriculturist.    On  his  return  to  Martinique  he  escape,  in  order  to  procure  an  ^^S^S^^f  ^vq 

was  appointed  procureur  genhal  of  the  mission,  some  theatre.    Having  been  conipelle<l  by  j 

and  for  his  diplomatic  and  scientific  services  was  interference  of  the  police  to  finish  his  ^°  .^ 

held  in  great  esteem  by  successive  governors,  he  made  his  d6but  in  1812  at  tlie  little  tneAt 

He  explored  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  of  San  Carlino  as  a  buflfo  singer,    ^^^^^"vig 

founded  in  1708  the  city  of  Basse-Terre,  and  in  months  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  w 

that  year  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  actor  Pinotti ;  and  after  fulfilling  eDgagemenc 

the  island  against  the  English.    He  organized  a  as  basso  and  buffo  at  minor  theatres  in  -N«P'^ 

company  of  00  negroes,  who,  as  ho  said,  destroy-  Messma,  and  Palermo,  he  appeared  in  1^^' 
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the  Scala  theatre  in  Milan  in  BossinVs  CeM/ret^  ing  gas,  for  use  by  the  various  methods  now 
tolok^  with  such  SQccess  that  Meroadante  wrote  conyeniently  employed  as  fuel  for  heating  cra> 
for  him  the  opera  of  EliM  e  Claudto^  and  for  cibles  and  other  yessels,  has  become  almost  an 
several  seasons  he  filled  the  leading  basso  parts  essential  element  in  modem  laboratories.  For 
in  that  city.  In  1824  he  sang  for  the  first  time  details  of  the  fitting  np  and  farni^ins  of  labora- 
before  tlie  Viennese,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  tories  with  apparatus  and  the  use  of  the  same, 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  Faraday^s  ^^ Chemical  Manipulation"  may  be 
thenceforth  held  him  in  equal  estimation  with  advantageoudy  consulted;  and  no  laboratory 
their  favorites,  Madame  Fodor  and  Bubini.  would  be  complete  without  this  work  always 
jLSt&r  an  absence  of  12  years  Lablache  returned  at  hand  for  reference.  See  also  ^^  Chemical 
t:o  Naples  to  assume  the  duties  of  royal  chapel-  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations,'*  by  Camp- 
master  and  fill  an  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo  bell  Morfit  (Philadelphia,  1867). 
theatre,  and  appeared  in  the  works  of  Bossini  LABOBDE,  Jean  Benjamin  de,  a  French  au- 
and  Bellini  with  great  reputation.  In  1880  he  thor  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  6, 1784^ 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  where,  in  the  matu-  guillotined  July  22,  1794.  He  belonged  to  a 
rity  of  his  powers,  he  made  his  d6but  at  the  wealthy  family,  and  was  thoroughly  instructed 
It^ian  opera  in  the  character  of  Gkronimo  in  in  aU  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  including 
Umatrinumio  segreto.  Thenceforth  until  with-  music,  for  which  he  showed  a  great  fondness, 
in  a  short  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  Introduced  at  court  while  a  young  man,  he  be- 
of  the  year  1888,  when  he  returned  to  Naples  came  a  confidant  and  favorite  of  Louis  XY., 
to  sing  in  the  j?!?inr^anu?r«,  he  appeared  chiefiy  and  dissipated  in  costly  pleasures  nearly  the 
in  Paris  and  London,  devoting  the  winter  to  whole  of  his  fortune.  He  did  not  neglect  how- 
the  former  place  and  the  spring  to  the  latter,  ever  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music,  and  during 
During  the  last  25  years  of  nis  Hfe  he  held  tlie  the  life  of  his  patron  produced  several  success- 
position  of  the  leading  basso  of  his  own  and  ful  operas.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  havinff 
perhaps  of  any  other  time.  His  voice,  a  base  been  appointea  one  of  the  farmers-general  of 
of  the  purest  quality,  xmsurpassed  in  resonance,  the  kingdom,  he  married  and  led  a  more  regular 
in  flexibility  and  compas&  was  not  less  remark-  life,  repairing  by  the  profits  of  his  office  the 
able  than  his  artistic  skill  in  the  management  losses  incurred  by  his  youthfVQ  follies.  He  also 
of  it,  and  his  dramatic  versatility.  His  range  gave  himself  seriously  to  his  musical  studies^ 
included  every  variety  of  dramatic  music,  from  and  in  1780  published  his  .Euai  9ur  la  mttsique 
lofty  declamation  to  the  broadest  bufiEb,  in  all  of  ancienne  et  modeme  in  4  vols.,  an  unequal 
which  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  work,  but  one  containing  speculations  and  in- 
Originally  of  an  imposing  and  graceful  presence,  formation  which  are  still  regarded  as  of  great 
be  became  exceedingly  corpulent  in  middle  life,  value.  He  published  also  several  other  works 
although  this  circumstance  never  detracted  from  on  historv,  chronology,  and  geography.  At 
the  impressiveness  of  his  performance  in  serious  the  breakmg  out  of  the  revolution  he  became 
parts ;  and  his  name  will  be  not  less  closely  obnoxious  in  consequence  of  the  office  he  held^ 
associated  with  the  operas  of  Korma^  Anna  Bo-  and  retired  to  Bouen ;  but  being  discovered,  he 
Una.  Semiramide^  or  IPuritanL  than  with  the  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Paris,  tried,  con- 
oomio  extravagances  of  Leporello,  Dr.  Bartolo,  demned,  and  executed. 

Dr.  Dulcamara,  or  Don  Pasquale.    In  private  LABOBDE,  Jean   Joseph,  marquis  de,  a 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  social  accomplish-  French  financier,  bom  in  Jacca,  Aragon,  in 
ments  and  virtues,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  1724,  guillotined  in  Paris,  April  18, 1794.    He 
many  ontside  of  his  profession.    He  was  at  one  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  mercantile  opera- 
time  employed  as  smging  master  of  the  queen  tions,  and  under  the  Choiseul  ministry  renaered 
of  England,  of  whom  he  was  a  special  favorite,  important  financial  assistance  to  the  French 
— ^His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thalberg  Ihe  government,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
pianist.  appointment  of  court  banker  and  the  title  of 
LABOB,  in  physiology.    See  Bibth.  marquis.    When  the  French  took  part  in  the 
LABOBATOB I ,  a  place  for  chemical  opera-  American  war,  he  furnished  the  king  with  the 
tions,  either  designed  for  manufacturing  pur-  money  necessary  for  desj^atching  the  troops, 
poses,  or  for  experimental  research.     In  the  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  afiairs  he 
latter  case  it  should  properly  comprise  several  managed  gratuitously.  Toward  the  end  of  1793 
rooms,  one  or  more  aevoted  to  furnace  opera-  he  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  few  months^  im- 
tions  and  furnished  with  the  requisite  apparatus  prisonment,  sentenced  to  death  b^  the  revolu- 
for  these,  as  also  with  various  tools  adapted  for  tionary  tribunal,  as  haying  participated  in  the 
small  work  in  metals.  Another  room  should  be  royalist  plots  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
appropriated  to  the  more  delicate  chemical  oner-  the  republic. — ^Alexandbb  Louis  Joseph,  comte 
ations,  and  all  should  be  well  ventilated  by  nues  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  write^r.  archsQ- 
constructed  expressly  for  carrying  off  noxious  ologist.  and  politician,  bom  in  PariSj_Sept.  16, 
vapors.    An   apartment   especiaSy   protected  1774,  died  in  1842.    He  was  sent  to  Vienna  at 
from  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  balance  thebeginningof  the  French  revolution,  entered 
and  other  delicate  instmments  that  are  liable  the  Austrian  army,  reached  the  rank  of  mi|jor, 
to  injury.    Water  as  pure  as  possible  should  be  and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the 
supplied  in  xmlimited  quantity;  andOluminat-  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797.    He  then  de- 
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▼oted  himself  to  travels  and  artistic  pnrsaits,  dei  arts  et  de  VinduMtrU  (2  toIb.  8vo.,  186^ 
In  1800  he  acoompanied  Lucien  Bonaparte,  After  being  for  several  years  keeper  of  one  A 
ambassador  to  Spain,  in  the  capaoit j  of  attach^  the  departments  at  the  Lon vre,  he  was  appointed 
and  dnring  nearly  two  years  explored  the  va-  in  1867  director  of  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
rions  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  in  company       LA  BORDE,  Mazimiuan,  an  American  phj- 
with  a  nomber  of  artists,  whose  expenses  he  sician  and  scholar,  bom  in  Edgefield,  S.  C^  in 
mdd  from  his  own  purse.    On  his  return  to  1804.    His  father  waa  a  Frenc£mian  from  Bor- 
France,  he  nndertooK  the  publication  of  his  deaux,  and  he  himself  is  the  sole  surriTor  of 
mat  work,  Y&yage  pUtoretque  et  hUtoriqus  de  the  family.    He  entered  the  jnnior  class  of  the 
vE^agne  (4  vols,  large  foL,  1807-18),  which  South  Carolina  college,  was  graduated  at  the 
cost  him  the  best  part  of  his  fortune.    In  1809  age  of  16,  studied  law  under  George  McDoffie, 
he  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in  the  afterward  abandoned  the  legal  for  the  medical 
council  of  state,  and  in  1814,  as  aqjntant-mt^or  profession,  and  was  graduated  (1826)  in  the  first 
of  the  national  guard,  took  part  in  the  capitula-  class  of  the  medical  collie  of  South  Caroliuii^ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  received  honorary  distinctions  then  recently  estabUshed  at  Charleston.   He 
at  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII.    In  1822  he  was  practised  his  profession  18  years,  during  whick 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  kept  his  period  he  sometimes  represented  the  people  of 
seat  almost  without  interruption  until  1840.  Edgefield  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  state  legislature,  and  edited  the  "Edgefield 
heldforawhiletheofficeof  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Adverti^r?  newspaper  in  1836.    In  1838  he 
and  left  it  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state.    Hewasthea 
Philippe,  with,  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  made  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sooth 
the  national  guard.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Carolina  college,  and  in  1842  accepted  the  chair 
academy  of  inscriptions,  and  of  the  academy  of  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  that  institntioD. 
moral  and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  Voyage  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  meta* 
cZtfTJ^pa^n^,  he  published:  Itinerairedeteript\f  physics,  and  at  his  suggestion  physiology  vtf 
de  r&pagne  (5  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas,  1809^ ;  made  a  part  of  the  college  curriculam.  He 
Lee  monumenU  de  la  France^  clauee  ehronoio-  taught  chiefly  by  lecture  till  1865,  when  he 
giquefnent^  &c.  (foL,  1816-^26) ;   Voyage  pitUh  prepared  and  published  a  text  book  on  physiol- 
reeque  en  Autriche^atec  un  precia  de  la  guerre  ogy,  which  is  highly  esteemed.    He  has  been  a 
mtfd  la  France  et  VAutriche^  1809  (3  vols.  foL,  frequent  contributor  to  the  *^  Southern  Qoar- 
1821-3),  &c. — ^LfioN  Emmanuel  Simost  Joseph,  terly  Review"  on  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  im- 
comte  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer  portant  subjects;  and  has  contributed  alao  to 
and  archceologist,  bom  in  Paris,  June  13, 1807.  Russell's  and  other  southern  magazines,  b 
After  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the  Aug.  1859,  he  published  an  elaborate  *'  Histoiy 
miiversity  of  Gdttingen,  he  travelled  in  the  East,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  with  Sketches 
«nd  on  his  return  published,  in  coiyunction  of  its  Presidents  and  Professors,*' embodyiog  a 
with  K.  Linant,  his  Voyage  de  V Arable  Petree  laree  mass  of  interesting  biographical  matter. 
(Paris,  1880-'88),  and  Fhre  ds  VArdbie  Petrie       LABOCTCHERE,  Henbt,  Baron  Taunton,  tt 
(4to.,  1833).    He  meanwhile  filled  several  dip-  English  statesman,  born  in  London,  Aug.  It^ 
lomatio  offices,  but  gave  them  up  in  1836  to  1798.     His  &ther,  Peter  Csssar  Laboacher^ 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  and  ar-  whose  ancestors  left  France  at  the  period  of  the 
tistic  pursuits.    He  undertook  at  once  a  large  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  ^^^^^ 
and  splendid  publication.  Voyage  en  Orient.  36  established  in  Holland,  was  a  partner  of  the 
parts  of  which,  consisting  of  travels  in  Asia  banking  house  of  Hope  and  co.  of  Amsterdanit 
Jfinor  and  Syria,  have  appeared.    At  the  same  and  settled  in  England,  where  he  msrriea  > 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  historical  re-  daughter  of  Sir  Francb  Baring.    The  son  v» 
searches  on  printing  and  engraving,  and  pub-  graduated    at  Oxford,  and    in  1826  ente^ 
lished  several  works  on  this  interesting  subject,  parliament  as  member  for  the  boroagh  of  oL 
In   1842  his  Commentaire   geographique  sur  KichaePs.    About  the  same  time,  in  comptfj 
VEMde  et  lee  I^ombres  secured  his  election  to  witii  Mr.  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby,  snd  Jlf« 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.    On  his  father^s  Denison,  now  speaker  of  the  house  of  coo- 
retirement  from  political  life,  he  entered  the  mons,  he  visited  America,  in  order  to  stodj  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  ne  showed  little  operation  of  republican  institntiona    ^?  ^ 
interest  in  political  Questions.    In  1845-'7  he  suit  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  liberal  op^^^ 
published  a  series  of  letters  on  public  libraries,  and  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  ooe  of^ 
the  4th  of  which,  on  the  Mazarin  palace,  is  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  British  Hbew 
full  of  historical  interest    This  led  hun  to  a  partv.    He  continued  to  sit  for  St.  HichAei» 
larger  illustrated  publication,  Le$  monumente  de  until  1830,  when  he  was  returned  for  Taaof^^ 
Parii^  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  retaining  this  position  by  successive  refelectio" 
4to.  in  1846.    He  is  also  the  author  of  the  fol-  until  1859,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peer^ 
lowing  unfinished  works:  LeeducedeBourgogne^  In  1882  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  ^ 
htudfiB  sur  lee  lettree,  lee  arU  et  Vinduetrie  du-  admiralty.    He  resigned  in  1834,  and  in  AP^^ 
rant  le  15«  siiele  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-'61);  La  1836,  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  w»» 
renaieaance  dee  arU  d  la  eour  de  France,  itudee  of  trade,  master  of  the  mint,  and  privy  conacu- 
tur  U 16*  nkiU  (8vo.,  1851-'5) ;  and  De  VunUm  lor.    In  March,  1839,  he  became  under  aeon- 
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tary  for  the  colonim,  and  a  few  monthB  later  Water  lake,  vhose  overflow  is  earried  hf  a 

president  of  tlie  board  of  trade,  retaining  office  stream  of  the  same  name  to  Hudson's  bay.    The 

imtil  the  whig  party  went  oat  of  power  in  1841.  interior  of  the  country  is  imperfectly  known. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  in  18i6  he  was  made  Its  genera]  aspect  is  bleak  and  desolate.    The 

chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  From  1847  until  the  highest  mountains  extend  along  the  £.  coast 

dinolution  of  the  cabinet  in  1852  he  was  again  from  lat.  54°  to  59°  N.,  their  elevation  nowhere 

president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  from  1855  exceeding  8,000  feet     Mount  Thoresby  near 

to  1858  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.    Mr.  the  coast  is  2,780  feet  high.    The  prevailing 

Labouchere  has  been  twice  married :  on  April  geological  formation  on  the  seaboard  is  granite, 

10, 1840,  to  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  8ir  Thomas  gneiss,  or  mica  slate,  above  which  in  some  places 

]^uring,  who  died  in  1850;  and  on  July  18, 1852,  are  beds  of  old  red  sandstone  about  200  feet 

to  Lady  Msry  Matilda  Georgiana  Howard,  a  thick,  and  a  stratnm  of  secondary  limestone, 

daughter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Oarlisle.  Toward  the  interior  the  secondary  rocks  disap- 

LABOXJLAYE,  Sdouabd  Ren&  LkfIebubb,  a  pear.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  re- 
French  author,  bom  in  Paris^  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  sources  of  ihe  country,  but  iron  ore,  limestone, 
studied  law,  and  pnblished  m  1889  a  Eistaire  granite,  hornblende,  lapis-ollaris,  hematite,  and 
du  droit  de  froprieU  fonei^  en  Burope  depuii  the  beautiful  shining  spar  called  Labradorite 
OimstanHnjtufu^d  nosiours.  He  has  also  writ-  are  found,  the  last  being  collected  by  the  Esqui- 
ten  on  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  wo-  maux  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  the 
men  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  lakes.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  country 
day,  and  on  various  kindred  subjects.  He  is  a  stunted  growth  of  poplars,  pines,  birch,  and 
engaged  upon  a  '^History  of  the  united  States,"  willow  is  found,  and  grass  clothes  the  vaUeys 
of  which  the  1st  volume  appeared  in  1855.  He  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Little  vegetation 
has  truislated  the  works  of  Dr.  Ohanning  into  exists  in  the  north  excepting  mosses  and  lichens. 
French,  and  has  written  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  some  few  favored  spots  the  aspect  is  better, 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  more  In  lat.  58**  57'  N.,  along  the  course  and  mouth 
recent  works  are  Souvenira  Wun  wyageur  of  the  river  Eangerluksoak,  the  banks  are  well 
(1857),  and  Mudes  tur  la  prcpriete  liUiraire  wooded,  and  various  European  plants  fiourieJi. 
en  Francs  et  en  AngUterre(X%5&).  He  has  been  In  lat  59**  N.,  around  KuUatiurlok  bay,  tibe 
since  1849  professor  of  comparative  legislation  mountains  are  covered  with  timber.  AtL'Anse 
at  the  CoUige  de  France.  ^  Loup  the  soil  is  more  suitable  than  elsewhere 

LABOURDONNAXE,  Bbbtrand  FBANgois  for  cultivation.  No  description  of  grain  will 
Mah6  db,  a  French  naval  officer,  born  in  St.  ripen,  but  potatoes,  Dutch  tnmips^  cabbages, 
Mtdo,  Feb.  11,  1699,  died  Sept.  9,  1758.  He  and  other  hardy  vegetables  come  to  perfection, 
was  governor  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour-  Much  rain  falls  in  summer  near  tiie-sea.  Some- 
bon,  and  conquered  Madras,  but  was  afterward  times  on  the  coast  the  thermometer  in  Joly  in- 
detained  for  8  years  at  the  Bastile  for  having  dicates  86'',  but  a  short  distance  inland  it  is  at 
relinquished  its  possession  to  the  English  in  all  times  more  temperate.  The  winters  are  ex- 
consideration  of  9,000,000  crownSb  His  life  tremely  cold,  the  temperature  often  falling  80^ 
was  written  by  his  grandson,  Bertrand  Francis  below  the  freezing  point  From  December  to 
Mah^  a  fimious  actor,  who  was  bom  in  1795,  June  the  sea  is  frozen,  while  on  land  travelling 
and  died  in  London  in  Feb.  1840.  becomes  almost  impossible.    The  mean  temper- 

LABRADOR,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  atnreof  the  respective  months  at  the  missionary 
British  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stations  of  Okkak  (lat.  57°  80')  and  Nain  (lat. 
comprising  in  its  fullest  sense  all  that  territory  56°  80')  is  in  January  1.55°,  February  2.78% 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  Hudson's  strait,  E.  by  March  7.88°,  April  29.48°,  May  27.24°,  June 
the  Atlantic,  S.  E.  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  42.59°,  Jnly  50.91°,  August  51.99°,  September 
separating  it  from  Newfoundknd,  S.  by  the  44.71°,  October  82.56°,  November  24.45°  De- 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Oanada,  and  W.  by  cember  27.84°.  Theprevailing  winds  on  the  E. 
James's  bay  and  Hudson's  bay ;  being  comprised  coast  vary  between  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  There 
between  lat  50°  and  68°  N.,  and  long.  56°  and  is  less  fog  than  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
Y9°  W.;  area,  420,000  sq.  m.  The  W.  part  of  and  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  never  frozen, 
this  territory  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  bay  com-  The  aurora  boreeJis  is  frequent  and  of  extreme 
pany;  the  £.,  with  an  area  of  170,000  sq.  m.,  brilliancy.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  and 
and  a  population  of  5,000,  is  Labrador  proper,  the  lakes  with  pike,  barbel,  eels,  trout^  &c,;  the 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The  wilds  with  reindeer,  black  and  white  bear^ 
ooasts  are  extremely  rugged  and  forbidding,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  mountain  cats^  martens,  and 
No  considerable  rivers  empty  off  the  Atlantic  otters,  with  a  few  ermines,  porcupmes,  and  bea- 
ooast,  but  the  North  West  or  Meschickemau  river  ver;  the  birds  are  white  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
fows  S.  E.  into  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle;  the  spruce  game,  gray  plover,  a  great  variety  of  wa- 
East  Main  or  Stnde,  and  Great  and  Little  Whale  ter  fowl,  the  white*tailea  eagle,  and  several  va- 
rivers,  run  W.  to  Hudson's  bay ;  and  the  Eee-  rieties  of  hawks.  Mosquitoes  are  as  abundant 
noganissee  and  Koksoak,  after  a  N.  and  N.  W.  as  in  more  southern  climates.  Dogs  and  reindeer 
course,  discharge  into  Hudson's  strait  There  are  the  only  domesticated  animals,  both  being 
are  many  li^es,  formed  chiefly  by  expansions  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  draught. — ^The  natives 
of  the  rivers.    The  most  important  ia  Clear  of  Labrador,  consisting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
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sabflirt  bj  hunting  and  fishing.    Oyer  1,800  are  benevolent  projects  froatrated,  and  his  eztonaiTe 
profeeeed  converts  to  Ohristianitj.    They  live  nndertaking  bron^t  to  an  unfortnnate  dose. 
m  detached  communities,  their  largest  village,       LABBABORITE.    See  FxLDfiPAB. 
of  250  inhabitants,  being  at  Invntoke  inlet,  or       LA  BRUT^RE,  Jean  db,  a  French  moralist, 
Esaaimanz  bay,  on  the  Atlantic.    Theybrinff  bomnearDourdan,  Normandy,  about  1644^  died 
to  the  traders  a  considerable  amount  of  fan  ana  in  Versailles)  May  11,1 606.     At  the  recommen- 
oils,  in  exchange  for  coarse  cloths,  muskets,  dation  of  Bossuet  he  was  ^;>pointed  teacher  of 
powder,  and  cuuery.    Until  recently,  hostilities  history  to  the  grandson  of  tne  great  Gond^f  in 
were  continual  between  the  natives  of  the  whose  service  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
coast  and  those  of  the  hills,  but  the  influence  in  a  literary  capacity  and  in  the  eigoyment  of  a 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  has  done  much  to  pension  of  1,000  crowns.    He  was  admitted  a 
restore  peace.     The  missionaries  came  f^om  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1693,  and  left 
Greenland  about  a  century  since.    Their  chief  the  reputation  of  a  genial  philosopher,  whose 
fltations  are  at  Nain,  Okkak,  Hebron,  and  Hope-  happiness  consisted  in  cultivating  the  best  sodet/ 
dale,  and  their  total  number  is  28.    A  ship  an-  and  in  reading  the  choicest  books.    His  power 
nnally  arrives  from  London  with  supplies  for  of  observation  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  articles  of  traae  which  attested  by  his  celebrated  Oar(icUre$f  founded 
they  barter  wiw  the  Esquimaux.    The  main  upon  the  *^  Characters'*  of  Theophrastusw  wbidi 
wealth  of  Labrador  is  in  its  fisheries,  in  which  he  translated  into  French  and  prefixed  to  his 
about  800  British  schooners  with  20,000  per-  own.    Hallam  says  that  he  incomparably  sni- 
sons^  chiefly  firom  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia^  passed  his  Greek  model.    "Many  changes  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada^  are  each  season  the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversity 
engaged,  in  addition  to  400  American  schooners  of  rank  and  occupation  in  modern  Europe,  the 
with  about  6,000  men.    Each  man  catches  on  influence  of  woman  over  the  other  sex,  as  well 
an  average  100  quintals  of  codfish ;  and  the  oil  as  their  own  varieties  of  character  and  manners, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  quintals,  theefiectsofreligion,  learning,  chivalry,  royalty, 
Herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing  depart- 
the  same  persons.   About  half  the  product  goes  ment  of  mora]  literature  which  no  ancient  ooold 
to  American  markets,  the  remainaer  chiefly  to  have  compassed.*'    When  La  Bniydre  shoved 
England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  his  work  in  MS.  to  the  preceptor  of  the  dake 
pn^uct  of  the  salmon  fisheries  averages  annu-  of  Maine,  he  was  told  that  the  book  would 
ally  80,000  tierces.    A  considerable  number  of  have  many  readers  and  its  author  many  eoe- 
persons  who  are  left  in  charge  of  the  property  mies.    The  1st  edition  appeared  in  the  begin- 
when  the  schooners  sail  in  September,  employ  ning  of  1688.    Voltaire  says:  ^^  A  style  rapid, 
themselves  in  seal  fishing.     jProm  16,000  to  concise,  and  nervous,  expression  animated  and 
18,000  seals,  producing  about  850  tons  of  oil,  picturesque,  a  use  of  language  altogether  new, 
may  be  estimated  as  uie  average  annual  pro-  without  offendiug  against  the  established  rnH 
duct..    Beside  fish  and  oil,  skins,  ftirs,  and  struck  the  public  at  first;    and  the  allosions 
feathers  are  exported.     The  total  exports  of  which  are  crowded  almost  in  eveiy  page  corn- 
Labrador  have  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000  pleted  its  success.''  Three  editions  were  ezbaast- 
annually,  and  the  imports  at  $600,000.  A  more  ed  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  and  6  more 
recent  estimate  ^ves  the  total  value  at  $4,000,-  before  the  author's  death.   La  Broy^re  left  also 
000.    The  government  report  of  1857  records  an  unfinished  work,  published  in  1699  npder 
an  increased  state  of  activity.    A  British  rev-  the  title  of  Dialogues  pasthumes  9ur  le  quUtw^ 
enue  cruiser  is  stationed  on  the  coast  during  and  contained  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  I^ 
the  fishing  season. — ^The  European  settlements  Bruydre,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Vauvenargtiea 
of  Labrador  are  mainly  at  Forteau  and  Bradore  (Paris,  1820).    Many  editions  of  La  Bruy^res 
iMtys,  L'Anse,  and  Le  Blanc,  all  on  the  E.  coast  ^*  Oharacters"  were  publi^ed  after  his  death  iQ 
The  Portuguese  styled  the  country  Terra  La-  Holland  and  France.   The  first  complete  edition 
boradorj  or  cultivable  land,  a  misnomer  equal  based  upon  the  original  work  was  prepared  by 
to  that  of  Greenland.    Hudson  explored  part  M.  "Walckenaftr  (Paris^  Didot^  1846),  followed  by 
of  the  coast  in  1610.    About  the  middle  of  the  an  improved  edition  by  M  Destaillenr  (Pans, 
last  oentury  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  Jannet^  1855),  and  an  edition  by  Genneqnin  V? 
coast  by  Mr.  Darby,  an  American,  father  of  the  elder  with  illustrations  (1858).    The  £dF^ 
actress  and  poetess  Mrs.  Bobinson,  for  the  two-  translation  by  the  poet  Bowe  (London,  Vl^) 
fold  pnrpofle  of  establishing  a  whaling  station  has  been  often  reprinted.    Li  Nov.  1857;  toe 
and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he  thought  authorities  of  Versailles  placed  an  inscription  m 
it  would  be  possible  to  employ  in  industrial  oc-  front  of  the  house  in  which  he  lired  ana  died. 
cnpations.    But  soon  after  the  formation  of  the       LABUAN,  a  British  island  in  the  Malay  ar- 


wiu  Bouuuig  ine  proaucT»  or  ineir  w)u  aanic  Dreaatn  o  m. ;  pop.  m  looo,  l,oaJ>,  wu" "o-. 

into  the  ocean.    Mr.  Darby  had  relied  for  mari-  risen  of  173  soldiers.    It  has  a  good  hartjor. 

time  protection  upon  promises  of  persons  in  The  entrances  in  1855  numbered  SS3  and  toe 

Gwer  in  England,  but  those  promises  not  hav-  clearances  17  vessels ;  the  imports  (coXtofi^  ^ 

;  been  kept  his  settlement  was  destroyed,  his  amounted  to  ^26,935,  and  the  exports  (sag<6 
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ooal,  beeswax,  Ac.)  to  £7,940.    The  qnantity  of  imal  had  beea  previously  oalled  tMrMarkm 
ooal  sold  from  the  mines  was  9,155  tons  in  1853,  by  Kanp,  from  the  resemblanoe  of  its  tnickB  to 
but  only  1.894  in  1865.    The  nmnber  of  acres  impressions  of  tJie  human  band.    This  animal, 
planted  with  cocoannts,  &a,  up  to  1857,  was  which  possesses  both  saurian  and  batradhian 
116.    The  revenne  in  1855  was  £1,794,  and  the  characters^  probably  most  nearly  resembled  a 
expenditures  £8,416.    The  climate  is  bad,  and  gigantic  frog  about  10  or  12  feet  in  length.    A 
dangerous  fevers  prevalL   The  island  is  divided  historical  sketch  of  the  discoveries  in  connection 
into  two  districts,  Labuan  and  Tanjong  Eubong.  with  this  reptile  may  be  found  in  the  **Pro- 
An  episcopal  see  was  created  there  in  1855.  ceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
The  settlement  of  this  island  dates  from  1846,  tory'^  (vol.  v..  1656,  p.  298),  and  full  details  on  its 
when,   through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  affinities  in  tlie  "Annals  and  liagazine  of  Nato- 
Brooke,  the  nyah  of  Sarawak,  it  was  ceded  to  ral  History^'  (voL  viii.,  London,  1852,  pp.  805* 
Great  JBritain  by  the  sultan  of  BrunaL  818).    Footprints  and  bones  of  the  labyrintho- 
LABUBNUM  (cytinu  laburnum^  Linn.),  a  don  have  been  found  in  the  trias  of  England 
small,  hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  the  and  Germany ;  from  an  examination  of  the  liead 
lotus  division  of  the  leguminous  order.    The  and  teeth,  vertebrss,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  ex- 
common  laburnum  was  introduced  from  Swit^  tremities,  Prof.  Owen  has  constructed  an  animal 
erland  into  Great  Britun  near  the  dose  of  the  intermediate  between  tiie  crocodile  andthefirog. 
16th  century,  and  is  now  krgely  cultivated  as  an  Pictet  {TraiU  de  paUontolo^  1658)  caUs  it 
ornament  to  shrubberies^  villas,  and  small  gar-  mcutodinM/ufW^  and  considers  it  a  saurian  from 
dens.    In  May  and  June  it  presents  a  beautiful  the  presence  of  scutes  on  the  skdn  and  the  form 
appearance,  every  twig  and  small  branch  being  of  the  teeth.    The  general  cdiane  of  the  head  is 
hung  with  racemes  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  frog-like,  as  also  are  the  double  occipital  con- 
Its  wood  is  hu^ly  used  for  ornamental  work,  dyles^  narrow  palatal  processes  of  the  maxil- 
and  for  handles  to  knives  and  other  instruments,  lary.  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  row  of  small 
It  ia  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  the  branches  sink  teetn  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate  and 
in  water.    It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  has  a  a  longitudinal  row  on  the  palate  concentric  with 
greenish  color.    The  French  call  it  the  ebony  the  maxillary  teeth,  the  lower  Jaw  and  the  ver- 
of  the  Alps.    Rabbits  are  so  fond  of  its  barl^  tebrss,  and  bones  of  the  fore  limbs;  on  the  other 
that  they  eat  it  in  preference  to  that  of  any  hand,  the  facial  and  nasal  parts  of  the  e^ull  are 
other  trees.    The  seeds  are  highly  poisonous,  crocodilian,  as  are  the  maxilkrv  tusks^  the 
and  their  great  profnaon  and  brilUant  appear-  stronff  transverse  processes  for  ribs,  bony  der- 
anoe  render  it  somewhat  objectionable  to  cul-  mal  plates,  &c.  In  some  of  the  dental  characters 
tivate  the  tree  from  the  danger  of  children  or  it  resembles  fishes.    The  size  of  the  tracks  vi^ 
cattle  being  tempted  to  eat  wem.    The  alpine  ries  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  with  5  toes 
or  Scotch  laburnum  (eytiauB  alpimu)  attains  a  on  each,  one  turned  in  like  the  human  thumb ; 
greater  size  than  the  other  species,  which  are  the  hina  foot  was  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  the 
usually  less  than  8  feet  in  height.  fore  foot ;  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
LA  BYRINTH,  a  structure  of  intricate  passage  animal  had  a  tail ;  its  progression  seems  to  have 
ways  which  it  is  impossible  to  traverse  without  been  slow  and  awkward,  the  legs  having  been 
a  clue.    Three  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in  an-  swung  outward  like  the  course  of  a  scythe, 
cient  story.    The  best  authenticated  is  the  laby-  Kear  each  large  step,  and  H  inches  before  it.  Is 
rinth  of  Egypt,  situated  at  ArsinoG,  near  Lake  a  smaller  one  of  the  fore  foot,  the  distance  from 
Mosris.    Herodotus  visited  and  describes  it.    It  pair  to  pair  being  about  14  inches.    The  Amer^ 
consisted  of  8,000  chambers,  half  of  them  below  ican  cheirotherium  made  a  double  series  of 
ground,  the  subterranean  apartments  bein^  sa-  tracks,  and  evidently  belonged  to  a  different  ge- 
cred  burial  places.    It  was  extant  in  Phny^s  bus  from  that  of  Europe, 
time.     Ruins  at  the  modem  village  of  Howara       LAO,  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  twigs 
in  Fayoom  have  been  recently  identified  by  Dr.  and  branches  of  various  kinds  of  trees  In  Uie 
LepsiuB  with  those  of  the  labyrinth.    Another  East  Indies,  caused  bv  the  punctures  of  the 
structure,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  on  the  model  of  insect  eoeciu  lacea.  which  swarms  ui)on  trees 
that  of  Egypt^  was  reported  to  have  been  built  yielding  a  milky  Jmce.  The  exuding  Juice  forms 
near  Onossus  in  Orete,  by  Dflsdalna,  as  a  place  of  an  incrustation  around  the  twigs,  and  in  this 
confinement  for  the  fabled  monster  the  Mino-  the  insects  make  the  ceUs  for  containing  their 
taur ;  but  antiquaries  discover  nothing  more  eggs.    Upon  the  outside  the  concrete  resinous 
labyrinthine  in  the  locality  indicated  than  the  lumps  are  marked  with  numerous  pores  as  if 
caves  and  quarries  of  Mount  Ida.    The  8d  laby-  i>erK>rated  with  a  needle ;  within  are  seen  many 
rinth  was  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  but  no  remains  oblong  cells,  which  often  contain  dead  insects, 
of  it  have  been  traced.    A  similar  structure  was  The  substance  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color, 
said  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  another,  of  shining  fracture,  and  an  astringent^  bitterish 
called  the  labyrinthine  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  taste.    It  colors  the  saliva  beautifully  red,  and 
Clusium,  in  Etruria.  produces  a  dye  of  this  color  but  little  inferior  to 
LABYBINTHODON  (Gr.  \apvpu4ot,  Uby-  the  real  cochineal.  Indeed,  before  the  discovenr 
rinth,  and  odwt^  a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossil  rep-  of  the  latter  it  was  the  materid  of  the  fine  rich 
tile,  so  named  by  Prof  Owen  from  the  complex  crimson  dye  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  durable 
labyrinthic  structure  of  the  teeth ;  the  same  an-  reds  of  the  dyers  of  Brussels  and  Holland,  llie 
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coloring  tnfttter  is  readily  extracted  by  warm  and  next  to  tliis  ranks  that  from  Anam.  In  ^m 
water ;  the  lao  itself  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  best  articles  the  sticks  are  frequently  iocnisted 
in  alcohol;  when  burned  it  dif^es  a  strong  entirely  aronnd  with  the  lac  to  the  thickness  of 
agreeable  odor.  The  cmde  article  broken  off  a  quarter  of  qjsl  inch ;  and  the  substance  slso 
with  the  twigs  is  known  as  stick  lac,  and  is  sold  forms  large  oblong  bunches  of  much  greater 
by  tiiose  who  gather  it  at  from  2  to  4  lbs.  for  a  thickness.  The  Bengal  stick  lao  is  commonly 
penny,  "^en  the  stick  lac  is  broken  up  and  its  in  very  scanty  and  irregular  incrustations.  The 
coloring  matter  is  partially  removed  by  water,  capacity  of  production  is  said  to  be  many  times 
it  is  called  from  its  granular  appearance  seed  greater  than  the  demand,  though  the  annoal  ex- 
lac.  This  is  sometimes  melted  into  masses  and  portations  amount  to  several  million  lbs.  of  k 
called  lump  lac.  The  more  familiar  variety  dye  and  shell  lac.  The  stock  on  hand  in  1854 
known  as  shell  lac  is  prepared  by  melting  the  consisted,  according  to  a  paper  of  Gen.  Brings 
seed  lac  and  straining  it  through  fine  linen  bags,  presented  to  the  English  Asiatic  society,  m 
upon  a  flat)  smooth  surface  of  wood,  to  harden.  8,800,280  lbs.  of  lac  dye,  and  2,858,750  lbs.  of 
It  dries  in  thin  sheets,  which  break  up  into  shell  lac. 

small  fragments.   Their  color  is  from  orange  to       LA  OAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis  dk,  a  Frendi 
dark  reddish  brown;   they  are  more  or  less  astronomer,  bom  at  Rumigpiy,  near  Klieinu, 
transparent)  hard,  and  brittle,  and  of  shining  March  15,  1718,  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  I76i 
lustre.  .  The  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  He  was  a  pupil  of  Oassini  in  the  observatory 
not  in  water,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  of  Paris,  assisted  Maraldi  in  the  survey  of  the 
smell.  It  softens  readily  by  heat,  so  that  it  has  coast  between  Nantes  and  Bayonne,  and  after- 
run  togeUier  in  masses  when  stowed  in  the  hold  ward  (1789-^40)  took  part  in  the  measaremeDt 
of  a  ship.  It  contains,  as  found  by  Hatohett,  9Cf.9  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  correcting  the  results 
percent,  of  resin  and  0.5  of  coloring  matter;  of  Picard,  and  proving  the  flattening  oftbe 
the  remainder  is  wax,  gluten,  and  foreign  mat-  earth  toward  the  poles.    Being  now  appointed 
ter.    Stick  lac  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  theMazarinooD^ 
coloring  matter  and  68  per  cent,  of  resin.    The  ne  published  (1741-^50)  lectures  on  matbema- 
coloring  matter  is  separated  by  treatment  with  tics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  which 
warm  water  and  evaporation,  and,  made  into  have  passed  through  many  editions.    He  Deit 
square  cakes,  is  known  as  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observatioo^ 
cake  lake.    When  scraped  they  yield  a  bright  both  at  his  observatory  and  at  theOapeofGood 
red  powder  like  carmine.    A  varnish  and  pig-  Hope.    His  catalogue  of  stars  made  at  the  ht- 
ment  combined  is  prepared  from  stick  lac  for  ter  station  excited  especial  surprise  ftt)m  w» 
the  process  of  japanning.    The  natives  of  India  quickness  and  accuracy  of  its  formation.  Bj 
employ  the  substance  in  various  ways.     They  simultaneous  observations  made  by  himself  at 
color  it  with  yellow  orpiment  and  make  it  into  the  Oape  and  by  Lalande  at  Berlin,  he  establish- 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  ornaments  in  imi-  ed  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  of  the  plap^ 
tation  of  gold.     They  prepare  with  it  a  good  Mars  and  Venus.    While    there  he  ^^^^^ 
varnish,  which  they  color  with   cinnabar  or  orders  to  survey  the  islands  of  Bourbon  aw 
some  other  pigment.    The  wheels  of  their  lap*  Mauritius.    On  his  return  he  investigated  ane^ 
idaries  are  covered  with  a  preparation  of  lao,  the  problem  of  finding  the  lon^tude  at  sea,  >&» 
which  serves  by  its  adhesive  nature  to  retain  proposed  the  modern  plan  of  a  nautical  alioa- 
the  polishing  powders.    The  chief  uses  of  shell  nac.    In  1757  he  published  his  Aitrcnmt^ 
lao  are  for  manufacturing  sealing  wax,  and  as  Ikindamenta;  the  next  year,  tables  of  thesmi; 
tibie  basis  for  spirit  varnishes  and  the  French  and  soon  after,  Bougner^s  treatvaeDelagrada^ 
polish.    The  best  red  sealing  wax  contains  48  tian  de  la  lumUrej  and  a  new  edition  ^^^^ 
parts  in  100  of  it,  together  with  19  parts  of  tise  on  navigation  by  the  same  author.   Aner 
Venice  turpentine,  1  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  82  his  death  his  friend  Maraldi  published  his  tres- 
of  finely  powdered  cinnabar.     It  forms  60  per  tise  on  the  "  Southern  Starry  Heavens,'*  and  n« 
cent,  of  the  best  black  sealing  wax,  the  otner  "  Voyage  to  the  Cape.*' 
ingredients  being  10  parts  of  turpentine  and  80      LAOANDONES,  an  unsubdued  Indian  naton, 
of  levigated  bone  black.    The  coloring  matter  occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  IJsoiM' 
and  some  insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  never  sinta,  in  Central  America.     Their  ^^^^[ 
wholly  removed  from  shell  lac,  injure  it  for  which  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  u°^' 
a  varnish  for  light  colored  works ;  but  recent  temala,  Ohiapas^  and  Tabasco,  is  a  wild,  monn- 
methods  of  bleachins,  one  of  which  by  chlorine  tainous  region,  and  has  never  been  ^^^^^ 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hare,  have  in  a  great  Fortwo  centuries  after  the  conauest,  the  La»»- 

measure  removed  this  difficulty.  (SeeVABinsH.)  dones  were  aggressive  and  cruel  in  their  ^^^^l^ 

The  adhesive  quality  of  lac  renders  it  a  useful  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  acyaoe^^   ^^'^ 

material  for  cements  for  broken  porcelain,  and  provinces;  but  for  the  last  century  they  s^ 

united  with  caoutchouc  it  makes  the  famous  to  have  sought  seclusion,  and  careMy  ^^^^^^ 

marine  glue.   A  weak  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  is  contact  with  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  ^'^.1*^^ 

recommended  in  surgery  to  be  spread  on  band-  civilized  Indians  around  them.  Daring  "^*^Lj 

ages  for  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers.   Formerly  century  their  numbers  were  much  *"^^"  j 

it  was  used  in  medicine,  but  it  has  no  specific  by  the  remnants  of  the  OholeA,  ^^'^^ 

action. — ^The  best  stick  lao  is  brought  from  Siam,  Manches,  driven  out  of  the  provinces  of  ^e 
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and  Vera  Paz.  In  1887  the  Manohes  made  a  importation  into  England  was  prohibited  in 
treaty  with  the  then  existing  republic  of  Central  1488,  in  order  that  the  domestic  mannfactore 
America,  which  provided  that  after  7  years  should  be  protected;  but  the  lace  was  probably 
they  should  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  coarse,  as  pins,  which  are  essential  for  the  man- 
republic,  and  that  then  there  'should  be  no  ufacture  of  the  finer  qualities,  were  not  made 
change  in  their  religion,  nor  interference  with  until  near  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
their  practice  of  polygamy.  Although  anciently  trade  prospered  during  the  17th  century  espe- 
regaraed  as  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  of  daily  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  in  1880.  as 
all  the  aboriginal  families  of  Central  America.  ai)pears  by  a  petition  presented  to  Queen  Ade- 
the  Lacandones  are  now  described  as  shy  ana  laide,  there  were  120,000  persons  dependent 
almost  timid.  A  few  occadonally  enter  the  upon  it  in  that  county  and  its  vicinity.  The 
frontier  towns  of  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and  Gua-  kmd  called  pillow,  thread,  or  bone  lace,  which 
temala,  with  a  little  tobacco  or  sarsaparilla ;  they  manumctured  by  hand,  was,  however, 
but  no  sooner  have  they  disposed  of  it  than  already  in  great  measure  supplanted  by  the 
fhey  disappear  suddenly  by  obscure  and  un-  bobbinet  machine-made  lace.  Other  parts  of 
known  paths.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Great  Britain  are  famous  for  the  manufacture 
the^yaof  Yucatan,  and  closely  resembles  the  of  other  qualities  of  lace.  A  recent  English 
Quich6  and  Xachiquil.  Waldeck  describes  their  ^  writer  says :  "  Honiton  lace  came  into  fashion 
drees  as  coinciding  with  the  garbs  represented  *  in  1842,  and  owes  its  present  position  to  Queen 
on  the  monuments  of  Palenque.  Their  actual  Yictoria.  Commiserating  the  miserable  condi- 
worship  is  unknown,  although  it  is  well  under-  tion  of  the  lace-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter- 
fltood  that  they  have  their  hidden  temples  where  mined  to  assist  them  by  bringing  their  manu- 
they  practise  the  rites  of  t^eir  ancestors.  Their  facture  into  fashion,  and  in  fortherance  of  this 
government  is  equally  unknown,  but  probably  laudable  purpose  had  her  wedding  dress  made 
is  nearly  the  same  as  before  the  conquest,  of  it.  Honiton  at  once  became  the  rage,  and 
There  is  however  no  reason  for  believing  that  has  continued  popular  and  expensive  ever  since, 
they  have  in  their  fastnesses  large  cities  and  although  previously  purchasers  could  hardly  be 
towns,  with  great  temples  glistening  like  silver  found  for  it.'^  Its  manufacture  employed  in 
in  the  sun,  such  as  the  cura  of  Quidi^  affirmed  1851  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  a  aistrict  in- 
to Mr.  Stephens  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eluding  Honiton  and  extending  80  miles  along 
eyes  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Quesal-  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  12  miles  inland, 
tenaugo.  Some  of  the  highly  ornamented  dress  articles 

LACCADIYE  ISLES  (called  by  the  natives  of  this  lace  were  valued  at  200  guineas  each. 
Lako/radeenhy  deeeh  signifying  ^'  island ''))  &  Kottingham  at  the  same  time  was  the  seat  of 
group  of  smflJl  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  con-  the  bobbinet  manufacture,  which  employed 
slating  of  20  clusters,  100  m.  off  the  Malabar  188,016  persons,  8,200  madiines,  and  a  capital 
coast,  between  lat.  10°  and  12°  40'  N.  and  long,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  trade  of  £2,« 
72°  and  74°  E. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  They  are  965,946.  The  annual  business  returns  amount- 
all  of  coral  formation.  Tbe  largest  is  but  7  ed  to  £2,800,000.  Limerick  lace  is  made  only 
miles  in  length,  and  many  of  them  are  barren  in  Ireland ;  British  point  lace  chiefly  in  the 
uninhabited  rocks.  From  the  dangerous  ree&  vicinity  of  London;  and  tambour  lace  at  Isling- 
around  them  they  are  seldom  visited  by  naviga-  ton,  Coggleshall  in  Essex,  and  Nottingham, 
tors.  The  harbor  most  frequently  called  at  for  Chantilly  lace  is  always  black ;  it  is  exceedingly 
supplies  is  Kan-Rattea,  lat.  10°  84'  N.,  long.  72°  fine,  and  is  much  used  for  veils  and  flounces. 
66^  E.  The  islands  are  not  fertQe,  excepting  in  The  names  of  many  of  the  varieties  point  to 
cocoa  palms,  the  frmit  of  which  forms  the  prin-  other  countries  also  as  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
cipal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  fibre  or  coir  ture.  Thus  the  famous  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Va- 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  na-  lenciennes,  and  Grammont  laces  are  of  Belgian 
tives  are  an  inoffensive  race,  of  Arabian  origin,  production.  More  and  finer  laces  are  imported 
who  profess  a  kind  of  Mohammedajiism,  and  are  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium  than  from  all 
caUed  Moplays.  Their  dwellings  are  of  stone  other  countries  in  Europe  together.  Switzer- 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  islands  are  de-  land  also  furnishes  supplies  superior  in  quality 
pendencies  of  British  India ;  the  principal  are  to  the  French ;  but  they  pass  in  commerce  as 
iTnderoot,  Cabarita  Akhalu,  Kalpeni,  Kaltair,  French.  Of  the  Belgian  laces  named  above, 
Oheltac,  Kerdmut,  Ameni,  Corrittee,  and  Mini-  one  variety  classed  with  the  Brussels,  and  known 
coy.  The  Laccadives  were  discovered  by  Vasco  as  the  point  d  VaiguilU^  Js  made  entirely  with  the 
da  Gama  in  1499.  In  April,  1847,  the  sea  broke  needle.  The  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Mech- 
over  Kalpeni,  ITnderoot,  and  other  islands,  filled  lin,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  The  mesh  in 
the  wells  with  salt  water,  and  uprooted  the  these  laces  is  of  hexagonal  form,  and  the  pattern 
trees ;  and  1,800  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  is  worked  in  the  net.  Mechlin  was  formerly 
drowning  or  famine.  the  highest  prized  among  laces ;  but  the  paint 

LACE,  a  fabric  of  threads  of  cotton,  linen,  de  Venise  antique  now  ranks  above  it  in  value, 

silk,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  to  form  a  deli-  "  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  light  and  open,  raised  in 

cate  net-work.    It  was  in  use  in  Venice  at  an  some  parts  like  embossed  work,  and  has  an  air 

early  period,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  of  antiquity  that  is  highly  prized.    The  manu- 

known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.    Its  facture  of  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
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and  it  is  onlj  foand  now  sa  heirlooms  in  fami-  Pins  were  stack  into  the  pillow,  aocording  to 
lies,  except  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its  way  the  pattern,  and  around  these  the  threads  were 
into  market,  in  which  case  there  is  a  great  woven  or  twisted.    By  the  introdaotion  of  s 
competition  for  its  possession.    The  point  de  thicker  thread,  caUed  gimp,  the  appearance  of 
VeMse  antique  is  seen  more  fireqnentl^  in  Italy  flowers  and  ornament^  designs  was  produced, 
than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  high  digni-  The  thread  was  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  each 
taries  of  the  Catholic  church  have  their  official  pair  of  these  was  attached  together  on  begm* 
robes  trimmed  with  flounces  of  this  costly  ma-  ning  the  work,  and  the  thread  fastened  to  oda 
terial.    It  finds  its  way  into  England  diiefly  of  the  pins.    The  sides  of  the  mesh  were  form- 
through  the  medium  of  travellers,  who  seize  ed  by  twisting  8  times  over  each  other  the 
upon  every  opportunity  to  obtain  these  relics  of  threads  of  two  pairs  of  bobbins,  one  pair  being 
ancient  fcishion."    Yalenciennes  laces  are  made  held  in  each  liand.    The  threads  of  the  adjaceot 
in  and  around  Ypres,  Menin,  Gourtrai,  Bruges,  bobbins  were  next  crossed  to  form  the  bottom 
Ghent,  and  Alost.    It  is  remarked  of  these  dis-  of  the  mesh ;  and  the  work  thus  went  on,  each 
tricts,  as  also  of  those  in  France  engaged  in  the  portion  of  the  mesh  requiring  its  own  routine 
manufacture,  that  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  of  thread  crossings,  and  being  secured  by  pins 
style,  which  servels  to  identify  its  production,  as  soon  as  completed.    From  48  to  60  bobbins 
though  no  difference  may  be  perceived  in  the  are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth,  and 
process  or  materials.    In  France  the  manufioc-  only  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time.    Since  the 
ture  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  else-  introduction  of  machinery  £or  producing  the 
where ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  more  than  200,-  net-work,  ornamental  patterns  made  by  hand 
000  females  are  there  employed  in  making  lace  are  sewed  to  it.    In  this  way  are  produced  the 
by  hand.    Oaen,  Bayeux,  Ohantilly,  Lille,  Ar-  most  beautiful  fabrics  of  Honiton  lace.    "Bros- 
ras,  Mirecourt,  JEhiy,  Bailleul,  and  Alen^on  are  sels  point  appliquS  is  formed  by  sewing  sprjgs 
all  noted  for  the  manufacture.    The  lace  called  of  the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any  other 
point  cTAlen^on  is  the  only  variety  made  with  kind  of  plain  lace.    It  is  very  much  used  for 
pure  linen  hand-spun  thread  and  worked  with  fiounces,  and  costs  from  £6  to  £8  per  yard,  | 
a  needle :  the  value  of  the  thread  alone  is  from  wide.    It  is  very  pure  in  color,  which  i9  owing 
$500  to  $600  per  lb.    The  meshes  of  this  lace  to  a  white  powder  with  which  it  is  satnrated, 
are  alternately  sauare  and  octagonal.     The  and  which  it  continues  to  retain,  and  obviates 
Alen^on  or  blond  lace  has  a  hexagonal  mesh,  the  necessity  of  washing.^'    The  first  attempts 
Point  d^Alenpon  is  prized  next  to  uie  point  de  to  apply  machinery  to  the  work  were  made 
Veniee  antique.    It  nas  a  dingy  appearance,  and  in  1y68  by  a  stocking  weaver  of  Nottingham, 
strikes  the  unsophisticated  with  the  idea  that  it  and  his  machine,  which  was  called  a  pin  mar 
needs  washing.    Point  de  gaee  is  a  variety  of  chine,  making  single  press  point  net  in  imita' 
lace  as  fine  as  a  spider^s  web  and  as  light  as  tion  of  Brussels  ground,  is  said  to  be  still  in 
thistle  down.    At  Bayeux  are  made  the  whitest  use  in  France  for  making  the  variety  known 
and  cheapest  varieties  of  lace,  and  together  vAtuUe.    The  stocking  weavers  of  Nottingham 
with  Oaen  more  piece  goods,  as  shawls,  man-  invented  other  machines^  the  first  for  bobbinet 
ties,  &C.,  than  are  made  in  any  other  part  of  in  1799 ;  and  though  they  were  all  inferior,  the/ 
the  world;  at  Mirecourt,  Lille,  and  Arras,  the  made  lace  more  cheaply  than  by  the  old  meth- 
clear  foundation  and  fonoM  de  champs,  in  white  ods,  and  caused  Nottingham  to  become  the 
thread,  and  also  a  lace  called  guipure,  resem-  centre  of  the  trade.    But  the  first  really  sao- 
bling  the  Honiton.    Silk  blond  was  first  made  cesaful  machine  for  bobbinet  (so  named  from 
at  Caen,  and  was  so  named  from  its  original  the  threads  crossing  the  warp  being  .<3°PP^^ 
nankeen  color.    It  is  now  made  of  the  finest  from  bobbins)  was  that  of  Heathcoat,  invented 
white  or  black  silk. — ^The  intricacies  of  lace  in  1809,  and  suggested  by  the  machinery  em- 
weaving  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con-  ployed  in  making  fishing  nets.    The  principto 
yey  a  clear  idea  either  of  the  processes,  the  of  the  invention  was  in  the  use  of  fixed  parallel 
peculiarities  of  the  different  fabrics,  or  of  the  warp  threads,  round  which  the  bobbin  threap 
machines  employed,  by  any  mere  description,  were  worked  as  the  weft  of  the  fabric,  one  »* 
Dr.  Ure  remarks :  "  Bobbinet  may  be  said  to  going  obliquely  across  from  right  to  lefl;  and  the 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  second  set  obliquely  across  from  left  to  rjghw 
in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  machinery ;  one  Mr.  Heathcoat  was  compelled  by  the  oppoabon 
of  Fisher^s  spotting  frames  being  as  much  be-  his  machine  excited  to  remove  from  ^?^^^ 
yond  the  most  curious  chronometer,  in  multi-  ham  to  Devonshire,  and  it  was  not  until  tae 
plicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  expiration  of  his  patent  in  1828  that  the  m** 
a  common  roasting  jack.''    The  oldest  kind  of  chines  were  introduced  in  the  former  pls^ 
lace,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  time  In  the  machine  the  warp  threads,  to  the  ^^^^ 
of  Charles  I.,  is  known  as  the  Brussels  point,  of  700  to  1,200  in  a  yard  of  width,  are  ^^^^ 
the  net-work  of  which  was  made  by  using  bone  from  a  roller,  which  extends  the  whole  leDgj^ 
bobbins  (whence  its  name  of  bone  lace),  and  of  the  thread  beam,  and  the  weft  ^^^^.jJjT 
the  pattern  worked  with  the  needle.    A  hard  wound  each  upon  a  bobbin  formed  of  two  tnm 
stuffed  pillow  or  cushion  was  employed  (hence  brass  disks,  riveted  together,  leaving  a  ^^^, 
sometimes  called  pillow  lace),  covered  with  space  between  them  for  the  iJiread.    ^5#Kni 
parchment,  and  on  this  the  pattern  was  drawn,  bin  holds  about  100  yards  of  thread,  and  tner© 
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tre  as  manj  as  1,200  of  tbem  to  a  m&ohine.  tain  new  philoeopbical  experiments.    Bepaiiing 

The  arrangement  and  movement  of  these  in  the  to  Paris  when  20  years  old,  he  was  welcomed 

maohine  can  be  nnderstood  only  by  careM  in-  by  Bnffon  and  by  the  composer  Gluck.    He  fol- 

spection  and  study  of  the  machine  itself    The  lowed  his  twofold  yocation,  ^ving  to  music  the 

pieces  of  bobbinet  measure  from  20  to  80  yards  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  natural  philos- 

each ;  l^e  width  is  yariable.    The  narrowest  ophy ;  he  composed   several  operas,  one  of 

strips— even  the  narrow  quillings  used  for  cap  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  performed  when 

borders — ^are  made  on  the  same  machine,  many  the  rehearsals  were  interrupted  by  a  whim  of  a 

breadths  together,  which  are  temporarily  united  popular  actress.    He  bore  this  disappointment 

by  tibjneads  that  are  finally  drawn  out.    There  patiently,  and  contented  himself  with  publish- 

are  special  machines  called  warp  machines,  of  ing  his  Poetique  de  la  musique  (2  vols.  8vo., 

Seat  variety,  for  making  the  sorts  of  lace  Paris,  1786),  in  which  Gluck's  principles  are 
lown  as  warp  lace ;  and  there  are  others  call-  expounded.  He  had  previously  written  an  Utaai 
ed  point  net  for  making  this  quality.  A  Jao-  sur  VeUctrieiU  naturelU  et  art^ficUlU  (2  vols, 
quard  apparatus  is  attached  to  some  of  the  8vo.,  1781),  and  Fhynque  ghierale  et  partiour 
machines  for  working,  in  the  thick  thread  of  lUrs  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1782-^4),  which  were  not 
mxap  for  the  ornamental  figures.  Where  the  well  received  by  men  of  science,  and  which  he 
tiiread  passes  from  one  figure  to  another,  it  is  himself  afterward  tried  to  suppress ;  but  they 
clipped  off  by  children,  who  use  the  scissors  had  such  merits  of  style  that  Buffon  engaged 
for  this  purpose  with  sreat  dexterity.  The  him  as  an  assistant  in  continuing  his  "Natural 
patterns  at  many  of  the  mctories  are  worked  in  History,*^  and  appointed  him  keeper  and  as- 
by  hand.  The  government  school  of  design  nstant  demonstrator  at  the  museum.  He  vin- 
eatablished  at  Nottingham  has  served  to  edu-  dicated  his  claims  to  such  distinction  by  pre- 
cate  many  skilful  designers,  who  prepare  the  senting  to  the  scientific  world  his  EiUoire  dei 
patterns  upon  wood  or  stone  as  for  engraving  qucidnipidei  ovipares  et  dee  eerpente  (2  vols.  4to., 
or  printing,  those  parts  intended  to  leave  a  l788-'9),  and  his  HUtoire  natureUe  dee  rmtilee 
jxxaxk.  being  in  relief  The  block,  being  moist-  (4to.,  1789),  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
ened  with  some  colored  pigment,  is  repeatedly  printed  as  sequels  to  Bufibn's  work.  He  favor- 
impressed  upon  the  net,  until  the  pattern  is  ed  the  revolution,  was  invested  with  several 
transferred  to  the  whole  sur&oe  designed  for  offices  of  trust,  and  elected  in  1791  to  the  legis- 
it ;  and  the  figure  is  then  worked  with  the  lative  assembly,  over  which  he  presided  toward 
needle,  the  web  being  extended  horizontally  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  He  was  offered  the 
a  frame.  Before  being  embroidered  the  net  is  post  of  governor  to  the  dauphin,  but  refused  it. 
careftdly  examined,  and  the  defective  parts  are  On  the  massacres  of  September,  he  so  energeti- 
sldlftilly  repaired  by  a  class  of  workwomen  called  cally  expostulated  witii  Banton,  that  his  friends, 
laoe  menders.  It  is  also  singed  by  drawing  it  anxious  for  his  si^ety,  removed  him  from  PariSi 
rapidly  over  Uie  flame  of  gas  lights.  Bleaching  and  persuaded  him  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
and  dyeing  are  final  processes,  preceding  those  museum.  He  did  not  return  to  the  capital  until 
belonging  to  calendermg.  *^  The  labor  of  wash-  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  Being  regarded  as 
in^  laoe  is  almost  an  art;  and  only  the  most  the  legitimate  heir  of  Buffon,  he  took  his  seat 
skilfbl  are  engaged  in  it.  After  washing,  lace  among  the  original  members  of  the  institute  on 
is  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table,  and  its  foundation,  and  was  about  the  same  time 
pins  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through  each  hole  appointed  to  the  newly  created  professorship  of 
to  prevent  it  from  shrinking.  When  very  fine,  herpetology  in  thewim  dee  ptantee.  In  1798 
or  the  pattern  intricate,  an  entire  day  will  he  -1808  he  published  his  HUtoire  natureUe  dee 
spent  upon  one  yard  of  laoe.''  By  means  of  the  poietone  in  6  vols.  4to.  and  in  11  vols.  12mo., 
application  of  machinery  to  lace  making,  the  and  in  1804  his  Hietovre  dee  eetaeee  in  4to.  and 

Snce  of  the  fabric  has  been  wonderfully  re-  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  which  display  great  descriptive 

need;  so  that,  as  Dr.  lire  states,  a  rack  of  lace,  talent.    On  the  organization  of  tiie  consular 

equal  to  240  meshes  in  the  length,  which  in  the  government,  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 

early  part  of  the  present  century  cost  to  manu-  senate,  in  1801  president  of  that  body,  in  1808 

facture  Ze.  0<2.,  now  costs  not  more  than  one  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 

penny :  and  a  24  rack  piece,  5  quarters  broad,  soon  afterward  he  became  minister  of  state. 

formerly  worth  £17,  is  now  sold  for  7e. — ^The  His  frequent  official  addresses  to  the  emperor 

imports  of  laoe  into  the  United  States  in  the  were  too  often  spoiled  by  adulation.    In  his  oa- 

year  ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  nearly  pacity  of  president  of  the  senate  he  presented  in 

$4,200,000,  about  $600,000  more  than  in  the  1809  the  report  upon  the  divorce  of  Napoleon 

preceding  year.  and  Josephine.    A  wise,  but  not  an  influential 

LAOEDiEMON.    See  Spabta.  adviser,  ne  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 

LAG£PfiDE,  Bebnabd  Gbbhain  £tixnnb  fall  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  had  become  sin- 

x>B  Ljl  Villb,  oorote  de,  a  French  naturalist,  cerely  attached ;  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons 

bom  in  Agen,  Dec.  26, 1756,  died  at  his  country  on  their  first  return,  joined  Napoleon  dnrins  the 

seat  near  St.  Denis,  Oct.  6,  1825.    He  early  Hundred  Days,  and,  though  coldly  treated  on 

evinced  a  taste  for  mitral  philosophy  and  musl-  the  second  restoration,  reentered  the  chamber 

cal  composition,  and  was  encouraged  by  Buffon,  of  peers  in  1819.    He  died  of  the  small  pox. 

to  whom  he  had  submitted  some  papers  on  cer>  Beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  is  the  an- 
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thor  of  sereral  papers  priDted  in  the  MhMtnt  militaiy  operations  on  the  frontiers  d  Outile 

of  the  iDstitute,  and,  Jointly  with  George  On-  were  unfortunate.    Sanofao  had  died  and  had 

Tier  and  GeofQnoy  St.  Hilaire,  of  La  menagerie  been  snooeeded  by  his  own  son.    The  kings  of 

du  mmkum  national  {Thistoire  natureUe  (1801),  Portugal  and  Aragon,  being  now  invited  to  actas 

a  desoriptiye  history  of  the  animals  in  the  jar-  mediators  between  the  ruling  and  the  proscribed 

din  dee  plantee.    He  devoted  the  last  months  branches  of  the  family,  gave  a  decisiye  sentenoe 

of  his  lira  to  correcting  the  notes  of  the  Eistoire  in  favor  of  the  former,  stipulating  only  that  three 


any  attention.   To  this  must  be  added  two  other  time  received  the  surname  of  the  Dionherited. 

'poS^umoTawoT\^:ffi8t(nrenaturelUderh(>inme  He  died  in  1825,  leaving  two  sons.    One  of 

(8vo.,  1827),  and  Zee  dgee  de  la  nature  et  rhi$-  these,  Charles  de  la  Oerda,  called  also  Gbarlesof 

taire  de  Veip^  humaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880).  Spain,  was  appointed  by  King  John  in  1850 

Under  the  title  of  (Eworee  de  M.  le  camte  de  constable  of  France.    But  the  ^nch  court  vis 

LacipHe^  his  principal  productions,  viz.,  his  dis-  soon  disturbed  by  a  rivalry  between  Charles  of 

courses  and  natural  histories  of  cetaceous  and  Spain  and  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  NsTarre; 

oviparous  animals,  snakes,  and  fishes,  were  col-  and  in  1854^  while  on  a  visit  \o  his  yoang  wift 

lected  in  11  vols.  Svo.,  1826,  and  reprinted  in  in  the  castle  of  UAigle  in  Normandy,  the  fonner 

1881-'d,  1886,  and  1840.  was  poniarded  by  assassins  in  the  interest  aod 

LA  CERDA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Spanish  under  the  eye  of  the  king  of  Navarre.   In  1435 

fimily,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Ferdinand  the  the  house  of  La  Cerda  became  extinct, 

eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  called  La  LACERDA,  Frakoisco  Joz6  ds,  a  Fortagaefis 

Oerda,  or  the  horse's  mane,  by  reason  of  a  lam  traveller,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  oeih 

tuft  of  hair  which  grew  upon  his  shoulders.   In  tury,  died  in  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  the 

1269,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  this  prince  was  mar-  19th.    A  military  man  by  profession,  and  aa 

ried  to  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  excellent  engineer,  he  was  employed  by  his  gor- 

Philip  the  Bold,  brother  of  Blanche,  Edward,  ernment  in  marking  the  boundary  line  betwNQ 

heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  tiie  king  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  in  Bi^ 

Granada,  were  present  at  this  marriage.    Fer-  zil.    His  travels  in  that  country  were  published 

dinand  died  in  1275,  leaving  2  sons,  Alfonso  and  in  1842  in  the  journal  of  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  hs- 

Ferdinand,  heirs  to  the  crown.    Sancho,  2d  son  torical  society.    In  1797  he  was  placed  at  tbe 

of  Alfonso  X.,  however,  claimed  the  succession,  head  of  a  government  expedition  fh>m  Tete, 

and  caased  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  capital  of  a  government  of  the  Portngaese  tern* 

father's  lifetime.    Yolande,  the  wife  of  Alfonso,  tory  in  E.  Africa,  whence  he  set  out  for  Gazem- 

fled  from  Castile  with  her  grandchildren,  to  find  be.    He  reached  Lnnda,  the  capital,  at  the  sod 

a  protector  for  them  in  her  brother  Don  Pedro,  of  1798,  and  was  well  received  by  Laqoeza,  the 

king  of  Aragon,  or  in  their  uncle  Philip  the  king,  but  died  not  long  after  his  departare  fn^ 

Bold  of  France.    After  some  hesitation  these  that  city.    His  body  was  about  to  be  ^^^ 

kings  resolved  that  the  young  princes  should  toTetebyorderof  the  king,  when  those  chsrgea 

remain  prisoners  in  Aragon,  and  Yolande,  after  with  its  transmission  were  attacked  by  higb- 

fimitless  efforts  to  change  their  purpose,  was  waymen  and  compelled  to  leave  it  unboriea  in 

obliged  to  return  to  Castile  alone.    Blanche,  the  desert.    The  scientific  remains  of  ^^,^' 

the  mother  of  the  princes,  wandered  through  pedition,  however,  were  saved  by  Laoenu^ 

France  and  Aragon,  vainly  exclaiming  against  nephew,  who  had  formed  part  of  it    Honteiro 

the  injustice  of  this  decision.    Alfonso  X.  died  and  Gamitto,  who  in  1881  set  out  on  a  °®^^' 

in  12^,  and  in  his  will  made  Alfonso  and  Fer-  pedition,  frequently  refer  to  Laoerda^fl  Ifhors. 

dinand  de  la  Cerda  his  heirs,  and  even  in  their  His  MSS.,  however,  are  still  unpublished  m  tli® 

default  excluded  Arom  the  throne  that  son  by  Lisbon  academy  of  sciences,  while  9?^^  J 

whom  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  em-  narrative  of  his  explorations  was  published  m 

bittered.     So  sweeping  a  disinheritance  was  Lisbon  in  1854  (O  Muata  CcuenAe^  ^)*       v 

however  regarded  as  of  little  force,  and  caused  LA  CHAISE  D'AIX,  Francois  db,  a^°^ 

alight  hesitation  between  the  unfortunate  chil-  Jesuit,  for  84  years  confessor  of  Lonis  aIVm 

dren,  who  for  many  long  years  had  languished  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Aix,  Forez,  Ang.  ^) 

in  a  fortress  of  Aragon,  and  Sancho,  already  in  1624,  died  Jan.  20, 1709.  He  taught  philosopnj 

possession  of  the  throne,  and  whose  victories  and  theology  with  brilliant  success  at  Ly^ 

over  the  Moors  had  Just  given  him  the  surnames  was  afterward  rector  at  Grenoble  and  P^[|^' 

of  the  Strong  and  the  Valiant.   At  length,  when  cial  of  his  order  at  Lyons,  and  in  1676  suooeea- 

it  became  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Aragon  to  ed  Ferrier  as  confessor  of  the  kinff.    ^.^^^ 

embarrass  the  king  of  Castile,  he  set  the  princes  tained  his  position  amid  the  difficiuties  betwee^ 

of  La  Cerda  at  liberty.     They  were  proclaimed  Mme.  de  Montospan  and  the  queen,  ^j'  . 

at  Badeyoz  and  Talavera;  but  being  unable  to  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  J^^ 

maintain  themselves  in  Castile,  they  passed  into  its  and  the  Jansonists,  Bossuet  and  F^neJon,  s» 

France  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.    They  re-  the  courts  of  Rome  and  of  France.  ^^^ 

oeived  from  him  but  slight  assistance,  and  their  moted  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  ^^ 
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(1686),  but  exerted  a  oondliatoiyinflnence  with  that  of  Berlin.    This  office  he  retdned  till  hb 

respect  to  Fto^lon,  Qnesnel,  and  the  Jansenists.  death.  His  essays  on  the  Nibelungenlied  and  on 

Louis  XIV.  bnilt  for  him  a  coontry  seat  called  Homer  are  the  best  known  of  his  productions. 
Mont  Louis,  the  gardens  of  which  are  now  trans-       LAOHBTM  J3  OHRISTI,  a  celebrated  wine 

formed  into  the  cemetery  named  P^re  la  Chaise,  of  Naples,  made  in  sm^  quantity,  and  mostly 

LACHES  (law  Fr.  ladhene^  idleness).     The  reserred  for  the  royal  cellars.  This  wine,  when 

law  shows  no  favor  to  either  tardy  or  negligent  pure  and  new,  contains  19.7  per  cent,  of  alco- 

suitors.  Fi^i209Ui&t«fkm(29rmt0nti^^ra«ud-  hoi,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .825  at  60°  by 

wniunty  the  laws  assist  those  who  are  vigilant,  measure ;  pure  ChAteau  Margauz  having  8.9,  and 

not  those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights.    In  this  brandy  63.89. 

spirit  are  fhuned  statutes  of  limitation.    rSee       LACHRYMATORIES,  small  vials  found  in 
LnaTATioir.)    So,  too,  in  respect  to  the  produc-  the  sepulchres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
tion  of  evidence :  testimony  discovered  after  a  so  denominated  because  they  were  supposed  to 
trial  may  be  heard  by  the  court,  if  it  be  material  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  departed, 
to  the  case  adjudged ;  but  if,  by  the  exercise  of  These  vials  were  made  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
aproper  diligeuce,  the  evidence  might  have  been  with  a  long  neck,  and  mouth  shaped  to  receive 
offered  at  the  trisJ,  its  non-production  is  attrib-  the  eye-ball.     Notwithstanding  the  popular 
nted  to  the  party's  neglect  or  laches,  and  from  opinion  with  regard  to  their  use,  theprooability 
the  consequences  of  tiiat  the  court  will  not  is  that  they  held  certain  aromatic  substances, 
willingly  relieve  him.    The  word  laches  remains       LACKAWANNA,  the  name  of  a  river  and  ooal 
a  familiar  one  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  basin  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.  The  stream  rises  in 
(which  see).    The  same  principles  of  diligence  several  small  branches  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
and  laches  are  found  in  equity  practice.    The  state,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  N.  E.  extremity 
negligence  of  a  party  in  bringing  suit  or  doing  of  the  northern  anthracite  ooal  field,  along  which 
some  other  act  required  of  him  in  order  to  be-  it  continues  past  Carbondale,  Jessup,  and  Scran- 
come  entitled  to  redress  is  laches,  which  the  ton,  nearly  80  m.,  to  the  N.  branch  of  Uie  Sus- 
conrt  of  canity  will  discountenance.    In  the  qu^anna,  which  it  enters  at  Pittston.     The 
language  of  Baron  Alderson :  ^*  Nothing  will  call  course  of  the  N.  branch  thence  continues  in  the 
the  court's  jurisdiction  into  exercise  but  con-  same  coal  field  past  Wyoming  and  Wilkesbanre  to 
science,  good  fkitb,  and  reasonable  diligence.  Its  S.  W.  extremity,  about  20  m.  further,    lliis 
When  these  fail,  the  court  will  remain  passive.''  coal  field  is  of  narrow  ellipsoidal  form,  alightiy 
For  example,  one  who  claims  specific  perform-  crescentHshaped,  stretching  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
ance  of  an  agreement  must  show  that  he  has  direction,  and  not  attaining  in  its  widest  central 
been  in  no  default  in  the  premises,  but  that  he  portion  a  greater  breadth  than  6  m.  TSee  map  in 
has  taken  all  proper  measures  to  secure  per-  article  Abthbaoitx.)  On  each  side  tne  valley  Is 
formance;  for  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  laches  shut  in  by  mountain  belts  of  the  devonian  strata, 
his  bill  for  relief  will  be  dismissed.    Yet  his  from  the  summits  of  which  fine  views  are  idT- 
neglfgence  must  clearly  appear:  thus,  that  a  forded  of  the  fertile  valley,  its  thriving  towns 
par^  has  rested  upon  an  equitable  title  will  not  and  industrial  operations.   The  western  or  Wy- 
be  imputed  to  him  as  laches,  when  he  seeks  oming  portion  of  the  basin  is  traversed  by  the 
perfbrmance  of  an  agreement  to  convey  the  legal  N.  branch  canal,  and  also  by  the  Lackawanna 
title.     But,  fi«2^m  t^mjHM  O00timf  r0^  lapse  andBloomsburgrailroad,  which  is  extended  ftir- 
of  time  does  not  bar  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  ther  up  the  basin,  connecting  at  Scranton  with 
in  oth«r  words,  no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  the  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
soveroign,  whether  crown  or  state.    It  was  road,  which  here  traverses  the  coal  field,  and  af- 
upon  tills  principle  that  formerly  in  England  the  fords  to  its  products  an  outlet  southward  through 
dvil  claims  of  uie  crown  were  not  prejudiced  New  Jersey  to  New  York  city,  and  northwttd 
by  lapse  of  time;  and  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  Erie  railroad.  Ctherrailroadsalsoarein 
which  are  always  brought  in  the  sovereign's  operation  and  laid  out  through  the  valley ;  and 
name,  might  be  commenced  at  any  distance  of  from  its  northern  portion  at  Arcfabald  the  Del- 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.    These  aware  and  Hudson  canal  company  have  two 
rules  have  been  indeed  somewhat  modified  by  roads  connecting  with  the  canal  at  Honesdale, 
statutes,  but  the  principle  still  remains,  as  well  whence  enormous  supplies  of  anthracite  have 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  been  for  many  years  transported  down  the  val- 

LAOHliANN,  Kabl,  a  German  philolc|^  ley  of  Lackawaxen  creek  to  the  Delaware  river, 
bom  in  Brunswick,  March  4, 1798,  died  in  fier-  and  thence  to  the  outlet  of  the  canal  at  Kondoot 
lin,  March  18, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  on  the  Hudson.  This  coal  field,  being  the  nearest 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen,  and  in  Ui  New  York,  supplies  a  large  portion  of  the 
1811  founded  in  the  latter  city,  in  coi^unction  anthracite  consumed  in  that  state  and  fhrther 
with  DisseUj  Schulze,  and  Bunsen,  a  critical  east;  and  its  importance  compared  witii  tiie 
and  philological  society.  During  the  war  after  other  anthracite  coal  fields  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  served  as  a  erence  to  the  article  Aitthbaoite.  The  great- 
volunteer  in  the  Prussian,  army.  In  1816  he  est  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  coal 
was  successively  appointed  preceptor  at  the  measures  amounts  in  the  central  portion  of  tiie 
grmnasium  and  professor  at  the  university  of  basin  to  nearly  1,800  feet  On  eadi  side  they 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1827  became  a  professor  in  dip  toward  the  central  axis  at  angles  sometimes 
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exceeding  80"*,  gradnally  lessening  till  they  are  LA  OONDAMINE,  Charles  Mabie  ni,  a 

found  in  horizontal  and  undulating  positions  French  mathematician  and  geographer,  born  in 

near  the  centre.    Toward  each  extremity  of  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1701,  died  there,  Feb.  4, 1774. 

the  basin  they  gradually  shelve  upward  till  re-  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  natiye 

E laced  by  the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.    The  city,  and  entering  the  army,  served  with  distm^ 

asin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  beds  tion  at  the  siege  of  Rosas.     He  soon,  howeTer, 

concentrated  in  a  moderate  thickness  of  coal  abandoned  the  military  profession,  and  joined 

measures.    Thus  at  Solomon's  Qap  as  many  as  an  expedition  which  was  proceeding  to  the  Med- 

18  beds,  varying  from  1  foot  to  19  feet  in  thick-  iterranean  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 

ness,  are  found  in  900  or  1,000  feet  of  strata,  Africa.    During  his  absence  he  visited  Troas, 

making  a  total  thickness  of  coal  of  about  84  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and    Constantinople.    In 

feet,  or  of  workable  beds  45  or  50  feet.    The  1785  the  academy  of  sciences  sent  him  with 

coal  beds  vary  greatly  in  thickness  as  traced  a  Bouguer  and  others  to  Peru,  to  measure  an  are 

few  miles  £.  or  W.,  some  running  together  and  of  the  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  more  accn- 

producing  immense  bodies  of  coal,  and  again  rately  determining  the  dimensions  and  figure  of 

splitting  mto  new  beds  of  diminished  thickness,  the  earth.    He  returned  to  France  in  174S,  and 

This  causes  great  uncertainty  in  tracing  and  prepared  accounts  of  the  voyage,  travels, 


• 


identifying  the  several  beds,  and  in  estimating  labors  of  the  commission.    His  ^^  Voyage  np  the 

the  value  of  any  portions  of  the  basin  not  ex-  Amazon,'^  and  "Travels  in  South  America," 

plored  by  mining  shidfts.    The  lower  coal  meas-  appeared  in  1745,  and  "  The  Figure  of  the  Enrth 

ures  produce  some  iron  ores,  which,  together  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  de 

with  ores  obtained  from  the  red  shale  formation,  la  Condamine  and  Bouguer'*  in  1749.    In  1748 

are  employed  by  blast  furnaces  in  the  valley,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 

the  most  important  of  which  are  at  Scranton.  London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  academy 

LA  CLEDE  (formerly  Xinderhook),  a  S.  co.  of  sciences  in  Paris.    He  labored  to  promote  in 

of  Mo.,  drained  by  Gkisconade  river ;  area,  710  France  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small  pox 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656, 4,559,  of  whom  228  were  which  was  then  followed  in  England.    He  left 

slaves,    it  has  a  rolling  surface,  in  some  places  a  number  of  treatises  on  geography,  natural 

well  timbered,  in  others  occupied  by  prairies,  history,  and  physics,  and  in  his  day  had  sonM 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  reputation  as  a  writer  of  verses.    The  discoveiy 

were  186,829  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,601  of  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  that  the  deflection 

wheat,  18,672  of  oats,  6,420  lbs.  of  wool,  and  of  a  plumb  line  by  a  mountain  is  large  enoogb 

80,975  of  butter.    Capital,  Lebanon.  to  be  measured. 

lAOLOS,  PiEBBB  Ambboisb  FBAsrgois  Gho-  LAOONIA,  or  Laoootoa,  in  ancient  geog- 
DBBLos  DE,  s  FTeuch  writer  and  soldier,  bom  in  raphy,  the  southernmost  division  of  PelopoDne* 
Amiens  in  1741,  died  in  Taranto,  Nov.  5, 1808.  sus,  bounded  K.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  £.  by 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and  the  Argolian  gulf  and  the  Myrtoan  sea,  8.  djt 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  corps  of  the  Laconian  milf,  S.  W.  by  the  Messenian  go^ 
engineers  in  1778.    In  1782  he  published  a  and  W.  by  Messenia.    Its  principal  moantaui 
licentious  novel,  Les  liauons  dangeretuea,  which  ranges  were  the  Taygetus  and  the  Famoc; 
nearly  vied  in  point  of  popularity  with  Lou-  the  former  spreading  from  the  confines  of  A> 
vet^s  celebrated  i^au52(M.    A  few  years  later  he  cadia  to  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus,  now  Gape 
became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Matapan.    Another  principal  promontory  was 
thenceforth  mingled  with  extraordinary  activ-  Malea,  now  Cape  Malio.    The  principal  nvtf 
ily  in  all  the  intrigues  which  aimed  at  the  was  the  Eurotas,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood 
overthrow  of  Louis  XVI.  with  the  view  of  the  capital,  Sparta  or  Lacedcemon ;  it  emptiea 
placing  his  own  master  on  the  throne.    He  fig-  into  the  Laconian  gulf.    The  coast  had  a  con- 
ored  among  the  most  ardent  revolutionists,  be-  siderable  number  of  seaports  and  good  ^J^J^ 
came  a  prominent  member  of  the  bocUU  de$  among  others  the  port  of  Epidaums.    Other 
amU  de  la  eonttitutum^  afterward  the  **  Jaco-  renowned  towns  were  Amydse,  in  a  fertile  ro- 
bins,'* conducted  their  journal,  and  was  the  first  gion  8.  of  Sparta,  and  Helos,  on  the  Laconua 
to  <»11  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  after  his  gulf,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  ra^ 
flight  to  the  frontier.    In  concert  with  Brissot,  to  the  slave  population  of  the  country.  J^ 
he  wrote  the  petition  for  the  same  object  which  coasts  yielded  a  shell  fish  used  for  purple  dye* 
was  to  be  signed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  The  soil  in  general  was  fertile,  well  watered, 
14, 1791,  and  brought  about  the  massacre  wit&  and  especially  good  for  pasture,  but^  on  ^^^^^^ 
which  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were  so  bitterly  of  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills,  not  weu 
reproached.    For  a  time  he  served  in  Marshal  adapted  for  agriculture.    The  country  was  n<^ 
Luckner^s  army  in  the  north,  and  was  promoted  in  game.    The  history  of  Laoonia  concentrawfl 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  Sept.  22, 1792.  in  that  of  its  capital,  Sparta. 
The  next  year,  sharing  tiie  fate  of  the  duke  of  LACORDAIRE,  Jeak  Baptistb  B^"^^. 
Orleans,  he  was  incarcerated,  but  was  liberated  French  Catholic  divine,  bom  in  ^^^^^'Sa 
on  the  9th  Thermidor.    After  commanding  the  Ource,  C6te  d'Or„  March  12, 1802.    He  w 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  sent  educated  at  Dyon,  followed  the  prevailiDgrew- 
in  the  capacity  of  inspector-genersJ  to  the  army  tionary  impulse  that  was  animating  y^°°f  .^n- 
in  southern  Italy,  where  he  died.  against  the  tendencies  of  the  restoration,  atf»^' 
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golahed  himself  alike  by  the  esniestness  of  his  The  tiiree  ehiefe  of  Z'aemtr  had  gone  to  Borne 
Bberal  opinions  and  by  a  peculiar  obstinaoy  of  with  the  hope  of  preventing  this  decision ;  and 
character,  and  was  graduated  in  1819  with  the  while  Lamennais  prepared  to  rebel,  Laoordaire 
highest  uniyersity  honors.    He  completed  the  resigned  himself  simply  and  sincerely  to  obe- 
legal  course  at  Dijon,  and  continued  to  attract  dience.    He  announced  in  a  pamphlet  that  for 
notice  by  his  intellectual  power  and  anti-Oatho-  the  ftiture  he  knew  no  other  guide  than  the' 
lie  enthusiasm,  especially  as  an  orator  in  the  church,  nooUier  need  than  union,  no  other  am- 
literary  societies.    In  1821  he  went  to  Paris,  bition  than  to  rally  around  the  holy  see  and  the 
and  for  18  months  was  employed  with  an  advo-  bishops  of  France,  and  that  till  his  last  sigh  he 
cate  at  the  court  of  cassation.    Suddenly  he  should  give   his  testimony  for  Gk>d,  for  hia 
abandoned  the  bar  to  enter  the  seminary  of  church,  and  for  the  Roman  church  in  particular. 
Saint  Sulpice  as  a  student  of  theology.     He  Onhisretnm  to  Paris  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
ezpliuns  this  change  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  college  of  Stanislas,  and  in  tiie  following  year  in 
a  young  man  ^  demands  only  a  great  cause  to  Notro  Dame,  where  his  sermons  were  admired 
serve  with  great  devotion."  His  social  theories,  not  less  for  their  literary  excellence  and  a  sort 
doubtless,  prepared  his  return  to  the  Catholic  of  romantic  tone  than  for  tiieir  relic^ous  fervor, 
ffdth,  his  aim  being  to  revive  society  bv  the  in-  **  He  knows  more  of  literature,"  said  a  severe 
strumentallty  of  religion  and  the  churdb.  While  critic,  "  than  of  history,  more  of  history  than 
in  the  seminary  his  ardent  piety  was  alike  dis-  of  philosophy,  and  more  of  philosophy  or  even 
satisfied  with  tne  Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  politics  than  of  religion ;"  and  in  his  conferences 
Gallican  liberties,  the  former  granting  too  much  all  the  social  questions  whidi  had  recently  agi- 
to  human  reason,  the  latter  verging  to  schism,  tated  France  were  discussed  with  an  ability  and 
neither  being  al^olute  enoush.    Yet  he  pre-  splendor  of  style  that  attracted  the  most  emi- 
served  in  his  new  calling  all  Uie  love  of  liberty  nent  men  of  letters.  After  two  years  of  success, 
which  had  animated  his  yout^,  linking  it  with  he  again  went  to  Rome  in  1886,  for  the  purpose, 
the  vital  idea  of  Christianity,  and  his  peculiar  as  was  said,  of  studying  theolo^,  and  fiiere 
tendencies  gave  rise  to  some  eccentricities  that  wrote  his  Lettre  tur  U  taint  nige,  a  solemn 
attracted  the  notice  of  bis  superiors  both  before  argument  and  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
and  soon  after  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest-  L^a/oenir.    He  had  already  conceived  the  plan 
lioodinl827.  Appointed  almoner  in  the  college  of  reviving  or  founding  a  religious  order  in 
of  Henry  lY.,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  France,  and  after  preaching  in  1838  in  Notre 
the  abb6  de  Lamennais,  tlie  prophet  at  once  of  Dame  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  entered  the 
nltramontanism  in  religion  ana  radicalism  in  order  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  convent  of  the 
politics ;  and  though  Lacordaire  had  previously  Ulnerva,  passed  his  novitiate  in  the  convent 
manifested  similar  ideas,  he  has  sometimes  been  of  Querela,  wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  Dominique 
called  one  of  Lamennais'  best  works.    Li  1880  (Paris,  1840 ;  new  ed.  1858 ;  translated  into 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  associated  them-  Spanish,  Polish,  and  German),  and  in  1841  re- 
selves  with  Lamennais  in  founding  L'avenir^  a  sumed  his  chair  at  Notre  Dame,  a  friar  preacher 
journal  whose  motto  was  Dieuet  &  UbertL  and  with  shaved  head  and  white  rooe.  He  preached 
which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  afterward  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  re- 
absolute  authority  both  of  the  pope  and  the  establishing  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  dis- 
people.   The  audacity  of  its  theones  and  the  playing  a  new  style  of  eloquence,  which  excited 
vehemence  of  its  language  caused  the  editors  to  at  once  surprise  and  enthusiasm.    On  the  out- 
be  quickly  arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  breakof  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  elected  to 
where  Lacordaire  pleaded  their  causehimself  and  the  constituent  assembly,  he  appeared  there  in 
gained  an  acquittal.    He  had  previously  sought  his  Dominican  habit,  and  took  his  place  on  '^  the 
in  vain  to  be  enrolled  as  an  advocate,  notwith-  mountain,"  two  benches  from  Lamennais,  but 
standing  his  priestly  dignity.    He  united  him-  soon  gave  in  his  resignation  when  he  found  that 
self  with  Montalembert  and  DeCouz  in  opening  his  reconstructive  theories  would  have  little 
without  regard  to  legal  regulations  a  free  schooL  chance  in  the  conflicts  of  partisan  politics.    In 
which  they  refused  to  close  at  the  summons  of  1858  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Roch,  con- 
the  authorities,  and  which  was  finally  suppress-  taining  political  allusions  which  caused  his  tem« 
ed  by  the  police.    Lacordaire  was  again  their  porary  removal  from  his  office  at  Notre  Dame, 
advocate,  and,  after  boldly  demanding  the  pun-  "The  abb6  Lacordaire."  it  was  said,  ^Moves  to 
ishment  of  the  ministry  for  a  violation  or  the  walk  on  the  edffe  of  tne  precipice  from  which 
charter  was  condemned  to  the  smallest  penalty  he  once  narrowly  escaped."    He  retired  in  the 
idlowea  by  the  law.  While  the  clergy  of  France  following  year,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
and  Europe  were  hesitating  concerning  the  the  college  of  Sordze.    On  Feb.  2,  1860,  he 
novel  doctrines  advanced  with  so  much  zeal  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to  fill  the 
and  ability,  there  appeared  from  Gregory  XVI.  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  De  Tocqueville. 
an  encyclical  letter  (Sept.  18,  1882),  severely  Among  his  writings,  beside  several  volumes  of 
condemning  them.    R^ecting  all  their  dogmas,  Cor\fhence9^  are  Uoneid^ati<m8  pMloeopKiquee 
it  declared  *Hhe  whole  idea  of  the  regeneration  aur  le  syst^me  deM.de  Zamennaia  (1884),  and 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscienoe  a  a  MhMvre  pour  le  rStabUsaement  en  France  de 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fiital,  and  inviola-  Pordre  deefrh'eepricheun  (1840).    An  edition 
ble  submission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  Mth."  of  hia  complete  worka  was  publLdied  in  1858. 
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LAOQUER,  a  tranroarent  or  colorea  Tamiah '  one  a  little  in  advanoe  of  the  other.    The  loM 
for  coveringartidesof  brass  or  wood,  either  for  may  if  necessary  be  reheated  for  the  second 
ornament  or  to  preserve  them  firom  becoming  application.    Oironlar  works  are  generally  lac- 
tarnished.    Shell  lao  is  the  basis  of  the  Tar-  quered  in  the  lathe.    In  case  of  imperfections 
nish  commonly  employed,  whence  the  coating  in  the  operation  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
is  termed  lacquer,  and  the  process  lacqnering.  lacquer,  it  may  be  taken  off  while  warm  by  a 
Holtzapffel  gives  the  following   receipts  for  rag  moistened  with  alcohol ;  but  if  it  has  be- 
^'hard  wood  lacquer" :  2  lbs.  of  shell  lac  to  1  come  hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
gallon  of  alcohol,  but  without  turpentine ;  or  emery  p^r,  or  to  boil  the  work  in  potash  Ije. 
1  lb.  of  seed  lao  and  1  lb.  of  white  rosin,        LAGRETELLE,  Puebbb  Lonia,  a  French  > 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol.    The  prepara-  rist  and  author,  born  in  Metz  in  1751,  died  in 
tion  is  similar  to  tiiat  already  described  under  Paris,  Sept.  5, 1824.    He  had  gained  distinction 
the  title  Fbenoh  Polish,  and  the  manner  of  both  as  an  advocate  and  litUriUeurj  when  in 
applying  it  is  also  similar  to  the  process  there  1778  he  went  to  Paris^  and  was  chiefly  occupied 
given.    Various  receipts  are  given  for  the  lac-  for  several  years  in  drawing  up  the  memoirs 
quer  for  brass;  the  simplest  and  best  pale  lacr  printed  in  ^eOrajid  repertoire  de  jurupru' 
quer  is  made  by  dissolvmg,  without  the  appli-  dsnee.    His  Diaeours  9ur  le  prtQugi  da  peina 
cation  of  heat  and  by  agitating  together  for  5  infamantes  was  crowned  by  the  French  acade- 
or  6  hours,  i  lb.  of  best  pale  shell  lac  and  one  my  in  1786,  and  other  writings  on  the  philoso- 
gallon  of  alcohol    After  standing  for  some  phy  of  legiedation  gained  him  admission  into  the 
time  the  clearer  portion  may  be  decanted,  or  circle  of  the  encydopesdists.     A  promoter  of 
the  whole  filtered  through  p^>er,  and  afterward  the  revolution,  he  voted  in  the  legislative  as* 
kept  in  a  close  bottle  excluded  from  the  light,  sembly  with  the  minority  which  defended  the 
To  give  a  yellow  tint^  gamboge,  turmeric.  Cape  constitution  of  1791,  supported  the  constitution 
aloes^  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the  shell  lac ;  and  in  the  club  of  the  Feuillimts,  opposed  the  accu- 
for  a  red,  dragons*  blood  and  annotto.    The  sation  of  Lafayette  in  1792,  and  afterward  re- 
most   convenient   method  of  employing  the  tired  from  Paris  till  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  iras 
colors  is  to  make  saturated  solutions  of  them  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in  1801,  and 
in  alcohol,  and  to  add  suitable  quantities  of  succeeded  La  Harpe  in  the  French  academy  in 
these  to  the  pale  lacquer.  Solutions  of  turmeric,  1808.    He  accepted  no  office  under  the  empire 
gamboge,  and  dragons*  blood  will  be  the  most  or  the  restoration,  and  wrote  against  the  latter 
useful.    The  turmeric  gives  a  greenish  yellow  in  the  Minerve  Ihinfaigej  founded  in  1817  bj 
tint)  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  gamboge  Benjamin  Constant,  £tienne,Jouy,  and  others,  of 

fives  the  green  color  to  the  lacquer  used  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.    His  complete 

ronzed  works.    Brass  work  should  be  lacquer-  works,  which  treat  various  questions  in  phiJosp- 

ed  as  soon  as  possible  after  polishing ;  and  if  phy,  literature,  and  politics,  were  published  in 

there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  hours,  it  is  ad-  1824  in  6  vols.— Jean  Ghables  Doiomqux Jd^ 

visable  to  cover  the  polished  surface  either  with  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French  historiao, 

a  coating  of  clean  oil  or  with  clean  cloths ;  or  born  in  Metz,  Kept.  8,  1766,  died  in  Bel-Airt 

the  articles  may  be  kept  bright  a  few  hours  by  near  M4con,  Mardh  26, 1855.     He  went  to  Paris 

immersing  them  in  pure  water.    Before  apply-  in  1787,  and  was  engaged  to  analyze  and  repro- 

ing  the  lacquer  all  trace  of  grease  or  oil  must  duce  for  the  Journal  de$  debate  the  speeches 

be  removed,  by  wiping  with  a  rag  and  rubbinar  made  in  the  constituent  assembly,  fami^iii^^ 

with  whitening.    It  is  well  to  heat  the  metu  the  same  time  many  articles  to  the  journals, 

nearly  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  this  He  soon  took  rank  in  the  moderate  pu^X  ^^ 

prevents  the  lacquer  from  being  chilled  by  at-  as  a  writer  and  as  an  orator  in  the  dab  of  the 

mospherio  moisture  condensed  on  the  metal,  FeuiUants.    After  the  execution  of  Louis  Xvl'} 

and  causes  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  quickly ;  of  which  he  composed  the  narrative  that  v^ 

the  lacqaer  moreover  flows  more  readily,  and  genersdly  copied  and  translated,  he  occapi^ 

attaches  itself  more  firmly  to  the  metal.   Great  himself  in  lecturing  on  history  and  in  writtng 

oare  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excess  of  for  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  the  BepM^^ 

heatw  which  by  inducing  oxidation  would  involve  Frangaie  against  the  Jacobin  party.    ^^.^ 

repoiishing.    The  access  of  dost  is  also  to  be  13th  Yend^miaire  (year  IV.)  he  was  proscribed 

carefully  avoided.  Different  methods  of  heating  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  royalist  movement 

are  in  use.    Manufacturers  are  provided  with  a  against  the  convention.    He  returned  to  Psn^ 

stove  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.    Gas  only  to  be  arrested  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  an" 

jets  are  also  arranged  to  heat  a  plate  upon  imprisoned  for  23  months  (1797-9).    ^^^^ 

which  the  articles  are  placed,  and  tubes  and  the  empire  he  was  a  member  of  the  baresTi  ot 

other  hollow  articles  are  heated  by  filling  them  the  press,  editing  at  the  same  time  Zepu^^^^*^ 

with  hot  water,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  became  dramatic  censor  in  1810,  successor  oe 

are  dipped  into  boiling  water.    The  friction  of  Esm^nard  in  the  academy  in  1811,  and  ^rof^s^ 

polishing  imparts  to  some  works  the  required  of  history  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  Ipl^ 

heat.    The  lacquer  is  applied  with  a  camels' hair  where  for  39  years  his  course  was  one  of  we 

brush  rapidly  and  uniformly,  a  second  coating  most  numerously  attended.    He  was  among  tw 

following  the  first  immediately ;  in  large  pieces  first  to  rally  around  the  Bourbons  in  1814>  ana 

the  two  are  carried  along  simultaneously,  the  in  the  Journal  da  debate  pronounced  their  re- 
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turn  the  triumph  of  oonstitational  government  rewarded  in  1787  with  a  prise  by  the  academy 

over  imperial  absolutism.    When  in  1827  Pey-  of  sciences.    He  was  among  the  original  mem- 

ronnet  proposed  a  law  restricting  the  press,  bers  of  the  institate,  and  undertook  in  1796  the 

Lacreteue  aeliyered  before  the  academy  an  elo-  publication  of  his  elementary  Coun  de  mctthema- 

quent  harangne  against  it,  which  led  that  body  tiqttes^  comprising  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 

to  address  the  king  in  opposition  to  it.    For  and  trigonometry,  which  was  for  years  tiie  best 

this  speedi  he  lost  his  oflSce  of  censor.  He  was  text  book  of  its  kind.   Meanwhile  his  TraiU  du 

made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  ealcul  differentiel  et  inUgral  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 

1845,  and  retired  to  MiLcon  in  1848,  where  dur-  1797)  elicited  unqualified  praise  fi'om  Laplace, 

ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  Among  his  other  works  are  an  Introduction  d  la 

visited  by  men  of  letters.  His  historical  works,  geographie  mathematique  et  d  la  geographie 

9  in  number  and  formiug  29  volumes,  comprise  pMfiique  (1801) ;  E8»ai  w/r  renseignement  du 

the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  mathkmatiqu€9  (1805)  ;  TraitS  iUmentaire  du 

the  religious  wars  in  France  to  the  accession  of  ealcul  des  probdbilitSs  (1816) ;  Manuel  d^arpenr 

Louis  Philippe,  but  most  fully  that  of  the  first  tage  (1825^ ;  and  Introduction  d  la  connaiuance 

revolution.    Most  of  them  have  the  merit  of  de  la  iphere  (1828).    His  publications  did  not 

being  the  first  that  were  written  on  the  period  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  professor,  which 

of  which  they  treat,  and  the  judgments  are  he  performed  for  about  60  years  with  scarcely 

often  those  of  a  contemporarr  partban.  an  interruption. 

LACBOIX,  Paitl,  a  French  novelist  and  his-  LA  CROSSE,  a  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separated  from 
torical  and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Minn,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  K.  W. 
Feb.  27,  1807.    Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Le  by  Black  river,  and  Gained  by  the  La  Crosse ; 
bibliophile  Jacob,  he  wrote  a  number  of  histori-  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,904.    It  has 
cal  tales  and  novels,  in  which  he  made  use  of  an  undulating  surface  and  is  well  timbered.  The 
the  old  French  language.    In  1884-^5  he  pub-  soil  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam.    Organized 
lished  his  Hietoire  du  16'  eikile  en  France,  in  1851.    Capital,  La  Crosse,  the  W.  terminus 
d*apr^  les  originaux  manuecrits  et  imprimSs  (4  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad. 
vol8.8vo.).    Encouraged  by  success,  he  produced  LACTANTIUS,'  Lvoius  C<ELn7S  Fibioakus, 
in  rapid  succession  an  extraordinary  number  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  supposed 
of  novels,  translations,  and  historical,  philologi-  to  have  been  born  in  Firmium,  Italy,  about  the 
cal,  bibliographical,  and  even  polemical  works,  middle  of  the  8d  century,  died  in  Treves,  Ger- 
He  has  also  been  tne  editor  of^  or  a  contributor  many,  about  A.  D.  825.    The  details  of  his  life, 
to,  many  periodicals,  keepsakes,  and  illustrated  and  even  his  exact  name,  are  involved  in  some 
publications.  SLncel854he  has  edited  the  JS^ciM  uncertainty.    In  his  youth  he  removed  to  Africa, 
universelle  dee  arts,  published  simultaneously  at  and  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca  under  Arnobius. 
Paris  and  at  Brussels.     He  was  appointed  in  He  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nico- 
1855  keeper  of  the  arsenal  library,  and  is  a  mem-  media  in  Bithynia,  whither  he  proceeded  about 
ber  of  historical  committees  connected  with  the  801.    Here  he  opened  a  school,  out  the  Nicome- 
ministry  of  public  instruction. — His  wife,  Apol-  dians  had  so  little  taste  for  the  study  of  Latin 
line  BifTe,  who  was  once  an  actress  under  the  eloquence  that  Lactantius  was  speedily  reduced 
name  of  Pauline  Derfeuille,  has  lately  gained  to  poverty  and  constrained  to  abandon  his  pro- 
some  reputation  as  a  novelist. — Jules,  a  French  fession.'    He  now  applied  himself  to  literary 
poet  and  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  composition,  and  probably  about  this  period  em- 
born  in  Paris,  May  7,  1809.    In  1880  he  pub-  braced  Christianity.    About  812  he  was  sum- 
lished  a  translation  of  Shakespeare^s  ^^Macbeth,^^  moned  to  Gaul  to  superintend  the  education  of 
which  was  highly  praised  by  literary  critics.  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great.    Be- 
He  subsequentiv  applied  himself  to  novel  writ-  fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Lactantius 
ing,  in  which  line  of  composition  he  is  more  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  great  Roman 
remarkable  for  bitterness  of  sentiment,  satirical  orator,  whose  harmonious  and  eloquent  style  he 
power,  and  intricacy  of  plot,  than  morality  and  had  labored  so  successfully  to  imitate  that  he 
ohasteness  of  style.    His  5  act  tragedy,  Le  tee-  acquired  from  posterity  the  appellation  of  the 
tament  de  Cesar,  was  performed  with  success  on  *^  (Christian  Cicero.''    The  editions  of  his  works 
Nov.   10,  1849,  at  the  thidtre  Fran^ais,    In  are  very  numerous ;  the  most  complete  and  best 
bis  Valeria,  another  play  of  the  same  dimen-  executed  is  that  of  P^re  £douard  de  St.  Frauf  ois 
sions,  written  in  conjunction  with  Aaguste  Ma-  Xavier  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Rome,  l754-'9). 
guet,  Rachel  filled  two  different  parts.    His  LACTIC  ACID,  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
literal  version  of  Sophocles's  CEdipus  Sex  was  sition  of  any  kind  of  sugar  in  solution,  induced 
performed  with  marked  sutcess,  Sept  18, 1858.  by  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  ferments, 
LA  CROIX,  SiLVESTBE  FsANgois,  a  French  as  diastase  exposed  for  some  time  in  solution 
matliematician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  to  the  air.    Milk  contains  both  the  elements  for 
there,  May  25,  1848.    He  belonged  to  a  poor  the  production  of  this  acid,  one  the  sugar  of 
family,  but  by  his  own  exertions  acquired  an  milk,  and  the  other  the  albuminous  caseine. 
education,  and  became  such  a  proficient  in  Its  change  to  sour  milk  is  called  the  lactic  fer- 
mathematics,  that  when  scarcely  17  he  was  ap-  mentation,  and  lactic  acid  is  a  product  of  this 
pointed  professor  in  the  marine  school  at  Roche-  change.    It  was  in  sour  milk  that  the  acid  was 
fort    His  treatise  upon  maritime  insurance  was  originally  discovered  by  Scheele,  whence  he 
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named  it  lactic ;  bat  it  has  since  been  obtained  the  Paris  hospitals  it  has  been  introdnced  into 
from  the  Juices  of  many  yegetablea,  and  from  bread,  hence  known  as  chalybeate  bread,  agr^n 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  flesh  of  animals,  of  lactate  of  iron  in  each  onnce,  which  does 
It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  canse  of  the  not  ii^arionsly  affect  the  taste  or  qnality  of  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  milk  turns,  the  bread.  Tins  is  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
coaffulum  which  is  formed  is  a  combination  of  chlorosis,  and  in  other  forms  the  medicine  has 
lacuc  acid  and  caseine.  If  the  lactic  acid  be  proved  beneficial  in  this  disease.  It  is  observed 
taken  up  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  caseine  that  it  acts  decidedly  to  increase  the  appetite. 
set  free  induces  farther  fermentation,  and  more  LAOTOMETER.  See  Galaotovstes. 
lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk ;  LADAKH,  or  Middlb  Thibet,  a  coantry  on 
and  so  by  adding  more  soda  the  process  may  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Hindostan,  forming  part 
be  kept  up  until  all  the  sugar  of  milk  is  con-  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  bounded  N.  by 
verted  into  lactic  acid.  If  a  succeeding  fermen-  Khoten  and  the  une^lored  region  8.  of  Chi- 
tation  be  allowed  to  take  place,  butyric  acid  nese  Tartary,  £.  by  weat  Thibet^  8.  and  S. 
is  produced.  Tlie  composition  of  lactic  acid  W.  by  Cashmere  proper,  and  W.  by  Cash- 
is  expressed  by  the  formula,  CeH»0»-t-  ^^i  mere  and  Bultistan,  lying  between  lat  B2^  20' 
and  as  that  of  fruit  sugar  is  Cu  Hu  On,  it  is  and  85**  N.,  and  long.  75*  80'  and  79**  SC  E.  ; 
probable  that  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  area,  26,086  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  125,000.  The 
of  the  latter  merely  change  their  grouping  to  country  is  elevated  and  rugged,  lying  mostly 
form  2  equiviJents  of  the  former.  When  con-  between  the  Kuen-lun  ran^  and  the  Rapshu, 
centrated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  lactic  8piti,  and  Zanskar  mountains.  The  river  In- 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sirupy  color-  dus  flows  N.  W.  between  these  ridges,  its  eleva- 
less  fluid,  of  specific  gravity  1.22,  and  of  verv  tion  here  being  about  15,000  feet  above  the 
sour  taste.  At  a  temperature  of  266^  F.  it  sea.  The  climate  is  cold  and  arid.  The  soil  is 
loses  its  equivalent  of  water  and  becomes  an  sterile,  but  the  slopes,  being  industriously  cnlti- 
uihydrous  solid,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  vated,  produce  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  apples, 
water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  find  ether.  Lac-  and  apricots.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur 
tide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  of  composition  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  peo- 
Ce  H4  O4,  produced  by  subjecting  the  acid  to  a  pie  of  Ladakh  are  mostly  Thibetans.  They  are 
temperature  of  482°. — ^In  the  animal  economy  mild,  good-humored,  peaceable,  and  honest,  but 
lactic  acid  is  Uiought  to  play  an  important  part  very  sensual.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  large  quantities  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls, 
of  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  The  country  was  formerly  governed  by  inde- 
this  has  led  to  its  prescription  in  medicine  with  pendent  despots,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  view  of  its  removing  phosphatic  deposits  Gholab  Sing,  the  late  rajah  of  Cashmere,  in 
in  the  urine.    It  has  also  been  recommenaed  in  1885.    CapitaL  Leh. 

certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.    The  acid  may  be       LADANUM,  or  LABDAinjM,  a  resinous  exn- 

conveniently  prepared  by  evaporating  sour  milk  dation  of  various  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus 

to  i  its  bulk,  filtering,  adding  lime,  again  filter-  eistus,  principally  of  the  0.  Oretictts^  found  in 

ing,  separating  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  the  iidands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  the 

which  form,  purifying  these  by  redissolving  and  neighboring  countries.    It  is  collected  by  draw- 

recrystallizing,  and  finally  decomposing  the  salt  ing  over  them  a  kind  of  rake  with  leather  teeth, 

by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  recovering  the  lac-  to  which  the  luice  adheres.    It  is  said  to  have 

tic  acid  by  filtering.    The  salts  formed  by  this  been  collected  also  by  combing  the  beards  of 

acid  with  bases  are  called  lactates.    The  only  the  goats  that  browse  among  the  shrubs,  and  is 

one  of  importance  is  the  lactate  of  iron,  which  still  so  gathered  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep, 

is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  The  purer  variety  sometimes  found  in  commerce 

and  tonic.    It  is  prepared  by  digesting  lactic  is  putup  in  bladders  in  masses  of  several  pounds 

acid  and  iron  fllings  at  a  gentie  heat  on  a  sand  each.    The  substance  readily  softens  and  be- 

bath  for  5  or  6  hours,  and  then  allowing  the  comes  adhesive  in  the  hand.    Externally  it  is 

liquor  to  boil.    It  is  then  flltered,  concentrated,  dark  red,  almost  black,  and  internally  gravish. 

and  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.    The  crys-  It  diffbses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  ana  has 

tals  are  then  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed  with  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.    The  oom- 

alcohol,  dried  rapidly,  and  transferred  to  a  hot-  mon  quality  is  very  largely  mixed  with  sand 

tie,  which  must  be  well  stopped.     Particular  and  other  foreign  matters;  it  is  in  spind-shaped 

directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  salt  are  pieces  of  dark  gray  color,  and  hard  and  brittle, 

given  in  the  '^  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^^*  it  oontuns  only  about  20  per  cent  of  resin, 

Nov.  1853.    Lactate  of  iron  when  pure  is  m  while  in  the  purer  quality  86  per  cent  has  been 

white  crystalline  plates.    It  has  an  acid  reac-  found ;  the  other  ingredients  are  gum  and  wax, 

tion,  is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  with  malate  of  lime,  and  in  the  common  Quality 

the  solution  soon  becomes  yellow  from  the  iron  72  per  cent  of  foreign  substances.    Laaanum 

passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  When  is  used  in  fumigation,  and  has  been  employed 

sold  in  a  powdered  state,  it  is  apt  to  be  adulter-  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  also 

ated ;  for  this  reason  it  should  be  purchased  in  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters, 
the  crystals.    The  medicinal  applications  may        LADD,  Wiluam,  an  American  phUanthropisti 

be  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  sirup.    In  one  of  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  in  Forts- 
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moaih,  April  9,  1841.    He  was  graduated  at  viih  fish.    Storms  are  frequent  and  sndden. 

Harvard  college  in  1797,  and  sabseqnenUy  took  and  the  influx  of  70  streams  canses  strong  and 

an  active  part  in  organizing  the  American  peace  micertain  currents.    It  is  connected  with  Lake 

society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  presi-  Onega  by  the  river  8vir,  with  Lake  Ilmen  by 

dent,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  labored  effi*  the  Volkhov,  and  with  the  gnlf  of  Finland  by 

cienily  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  In  the  interests  the  Neva.    It  contains  several  islands,  some  of 

of  this  society  he  edited  the  ^  Friend  of  Peace,^'  them  inhabited ;  the  largest  are  Valamo  on  the 

commenced  by  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and  the  N.  and  Eonovitz  on  the  H.    The  principal  towns 

"Harbinger  of  Peace,''  and  published  a  number  on  its  coasts  are  Kezholm,  SchlOsselburg,  Ser- 

of  essays  and  occasionsl  addresses  on  the  subject  dopol,  and  Novaia  (New)  Ladoga.    The  I^doga, 

«of  peace.    He  carried  his  views  to  the  extent  Siasi,  and  Svir  canals  form  a  continuous  line 

€>f  aenying  the  right  to  maintain  defensive  war,  around  the  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  lake, 

and  cansed  this  principle  to  be  incorporated  into  LADRONE,  Masiaitkx,  or  Mabiasta  Islaitdb, 

the  constitution  of  the  American  peace  sodety.  a  group  of  about  20  islands,  of  volcanic  forma- 

LADINO  rSp.,  versed  in  an  idiom,  or  speak-  tion,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  the  Oaroline 

ing  different  languages  fluently),  a  term  applied  islands,  between  lat.  IS"*  and  21  "^  N.,  long.  144** 

^roughout  Central  America  to  the  hslf-breed  and  146^  £.    Only  6  are  inhabited ;  pop.  10,- 

descendants  of  whites  and  Indians— originally  000.  *  When  the  Spanish  missionaries  sent  by 

only  to  the  oflspring  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  Queen  Mariana,  widow  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 

by  native  women.    It  was  sometimes  used  by  established  themselves  on  the  islands  toward 

the  royal  governors  and  officers  in  Central  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  natives  num- 

America,  very  nearly  in  the  sense  of  erioUo  or  bered  40,000.     The  present  inhabitants  are 

Creole,  as  distinguishing  Spaniards  bom  in  the  mostly  descendants  of  settlers  from  Mexico  and 

country  from  wose  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Philippines^    The  soil  is  fertile  in  sugar,  rice, 

the  Peninsula.    Since  the  independence  of  the  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.    The  dimate 

country,  this  name,  in  common  with  others  is  salubrious,  (be  heat  being  tempered  by  the 

implying  distinctions  of  race  or  caste,  has  fallen  trade  winds.    Horses,  cattle,  and  llamas  were 

into  disuse,  and  is  now  rarely  heard.  early  introduced  by  the  Spaniards ;  wild  hogs 

LADISLAS  n.,  king  of  Poland,  bom  in  Lith-  are  numerous  and  of  huge  size.  The  islands  yet 
uania  in  ld48,  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg.  belong  to  Spain.  The  principal  are  Guahan  or 
Galicia,  May  81,  1484.  He  was  the  son  ot  Guam,  Rota,  Aguignan,  Saypan,  Anatchan,  and 
Olgerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes  Tinian.  Lord  Anson  visited  Tinian  in  1742. 
of  Lithuania,  and  as  a  pagan  prince,  though  the  and  found  there  cydopean  mins.  The  seat  or 
son  of  a  Christian  mother,  received  the  name  j;overament  is  at  St.  Ignazio  de  Agafia,  on  the 
of  Jagiello  or  Jagello.  He  succeeded  his  fiAther  island  of  Guahan,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
in  lathnania,  d^ending  his  rights  against  his  group,  where  there  is  also  a  good  fortified  har- 
nncle  Eieystut,  and  in  1886^  naving  married  bor.  The  general  navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
Hedvig,  the  beautiful  and  pious  younger  daugh-  gerous  by  dioids  and  currents.  A  pearl  fishery 
ter  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and  exists  on  the  coast  of  Saypan.  Magellan  dis- 
Poland,  became  a  Christian  and  received  the  covered  the  islands  in  1621.  They  were  named 
Polish  crown.  He  converted  Lithuania  to  Ladrones  fh>m  the  thievish  disposition  of  the 
Christianity,  placed  its  government  in  the  hands  natives;  and  Marianne  or  Mariana  in  honor  of 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  subsequently  of  the  Spanish  queen. — ^Tbere  are  two  other  small 
Witold,  the  son  of  Eieystut,  and  finallv  united  groups  of  islands  called  Ladrones :  one  in  China 
it  with  Poland.  He  was  successful  in  his  wars  at  the  month  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  a  great  re- 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  whom  he  routed  sort  of  pirates ;  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific  off 
in  the  battle  of  Grflnwald  (1410).  He  thus  the  coast  of  New  Granada, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  LADT  (Anglo-Saxon,  hlafdie^  hl(^dig\  a 
power  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  mled  by  his  word  supposed  to  have  signified  originally  "  loaf- 
dynasty  down  to  1672,  when  it  became  an  elec-  giver*^  (Goth,  klaif,  loaf,  and  dian^  to  serve  or 
tive  state. — ^His  son  and  successor,  Ladislas  IH.,  distribute^,  from  the  practice  of  the  wives  of  the 
having  been  elected  kinff  of  Hungary,  waged  rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  or  to  their 
war  with  the  Turks,  maae  peace  with  them,  ffuests  and  domestics.  Tooke,  however,  derives 
broke  bis  oath,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Varna  it  from  hlifian^  to  lift,  t.  «.,  one  raised  to  the 
(1444).  He  was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  rank  of  her  husband  or  lord.  As  a  title  of 
brother  Casimir  IV.  honor  in  England,  lady  is  the  correlative  of 

LADOGA,  a  Russian  Iske,  and  the  largest  in  lord ;  it  belongs  of  right  to  the  daughters  of  all 

Europe.    It  is  surrounded  by  the  Russian  gov-  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount,  and  is  ex- 

emments  of  Viborg,  Olonetz.  and  St.  Peters-  tended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of  baronets  and 

burg,  between  lat.  69°  68'  ana  61°  46'  N.,  long,  knights.    In  common  usage  the  term  is  em- 

29°  60'  and  82°  66'  £. ;  greatest  lensth  180  m.,  ployed  also  in  speaking  of  women  of  the  better 

breadth  70  m. ;  area,  6,800*  sq.  m.    Its  depth  is  classes  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of 

very  variable^  being  in  some  places  160  fathoms,  almost  any  well  dressed  female, 

and  in  others  too  shallow  for  navigation.    Its  LADY-BIRD  (sometime  called  Ladt-Bvg), 

ooast  is  generally  low,  much  indent^  and  dan-  a  small  beetle  of  the  trimerous  division,  and  the 

gerous  £oDi  hidden  ree&.    Its  waters  abound  genus  cMSSMKa  (Frisch).    In  this  extensive  and 
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well  known  genus  the  body  ifl  hemispherioal,  by  Oorriatrt.    He  obtained  the  d^me  of  ICD. 

the  thorax  very  ahort^  the  antennas  compoaed  in  1814,  and  became  principal  editor  of  the 

of  11  joints  and  the  tarsi  of  8,  the  elytra  oon-  Journal  de  mededne.    In  1816  he  was  appoiot- 

Tex,  tne  under  surface  flat,  and  the  legs  short;  ed  chief  physician  of  the  Necker  hospital,  where 

the  digestive  canal  is  nearly  straight,  and  as  he  soon  after  made  that  discovery  which  has 

long  as  the  body.    The  genend  colors  are  red,  inmiortalized  his  name.    In  1819  he  poblidied 

yellow,  or  oranse  with  black  spots,  or  black  his  great  work  entitled  TraiU  de  VauKulUUian 

with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots.    There  are  mMiate  et  des  maladies  dee  paumans  et  du 

many  species  described.    The  larva  are  small,  ecmr,  a  good  English  translatioa  of  which  was 

bluish,  flattened  grubs,  spotted  with  red  or  yel-  made  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester.    In  1621  he 

low,  and  with  6  legs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  was  nominated  private  physician  to  the  ducheas 

body ;  they  are  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs,  of  Berry,  and  professor  of  medidne  in  the  col- 

of  a  disagreeable  odor,  hud  usually  in  the  spring  lege  of  France.    But  ill  health  soon  compdkd 

in  dusters  among  the  aji>hide8  or  plant  lice,  him  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  native  town,  in 

Both  tiie  larvsd  and  the  perfect  insects  destroy  whidi  his  latter  days  were  spent    (See  Ars- 

iounense  numbers  of  these  lice,  and  are  there-  oultation.) 

fore  among  the  best  Mends  of  the  agriculturist ;       L  AER,  or  Laab,  Pbtkb  dx.    See  BAHBoocia 
when  found  upon  plants  they  are  in  quest  of       LAFABGE,  Maris  Cappklus,  a  French  wo- 

their  insect  prey,  and  deprive  vegetation  of  none  man  notorious  for  her  condemnation  as  a  poi- 

of  its  Juices,  and  they  are  entirely  guiltless  of  soner,  bom  in  Yillers-Helloo,  Aisne,  in  1816, 

producing  the  potato  rot  or  any  other  similar  died  in  Ussat,  a  watering  place  in  the  Pyr^^es, 

disease.    There  are  some  very  small  lady-birds  Nov.  7, 1852.    She  belonged  to  a  good  £umly ; 

of  a  bladdsh  color,  and  with  a  few  short  hairs,  but  having  lost  her  parents  when  a  child,  die 

of  the  genus  seymnue,  whose  larvss  are  as  savage  was  carelessly  educated  and  left  to  indiscrim- 

among  the  plant  lice  as  the  lion  among  the  inate  novel  reading.    Living  at  the  hooseof 

smaller  mammals.    These  genera  pontain  some  her  aunt,  Kme.  Gurat,  the  wife  of  the  secretaiy- 

of  the  prettiest  of  insects.  general  of  the  bank  of  France,  she  was  accos- 

LiELIUS,  Oaius,  surnamed  S afiknb,  a  Ronian  tomed  to  all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  life ;  bnt 
publicist,  bom  about  186  B.  C.^  died  about  115.  after  the  death  of  her  grandfather  in  1888,  bav* 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  161,  prstor  in  ing  married  Pouch-Lafarge,  an  owner  of  iron 
145,  and  consul  in  140.    After  his  consulship  works  in  the  department  of  Oorr^ze,  her  hos- 
he  was  assigned  the  province  of  Lusitania,  and  band,  who  had  represented  himself  am  a  wealthy 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the  country  gentleman,  took  her  to  an  old,  dil^ 
formidable  guerilla  chief  Yiriathus.     At  the  idated,  and  scantily  fumished  house,  where  she 
commencement  of  his  political  career  Lalius  in-  had  to  attend  to  the  common  daties  of  a  house- 
dined  to  that  party  in  the  state  which  sought  keeper,  with  a  husband  whose  vulgar  manneis 
to  infuse  vi^or  into  the  masses,  by  raising  them  were  repugnant  to  her  taste,  and  a  hard-temper- 
to  the  condition  of  territorial  proprietors;  but  ed  mother-in-law  who  was  predisposed  against 
the  exdtement  and  violence  to  which  the  meas-  her.    Her  disappointment  found  vent  in  hursts 
ures  of  the  dder  Gracchus  had  given  birth  so  of  anger,  followed  by  family  qaarrels  and  deep- 
alarmed  him  that  he  at  length  withdrew  from  seated  rancor.   After  about  16  months  her  hus- 
tbe  popular  side,  and  supported  the  aristocracy,  band  was  seized  with  a  strange  illness;  she 
In  182  he  aided  the  consuls  asainst  the  parti-  nursed  him  with  apparent  affection;  but^  under 
sans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  180  he  op-  her  almost  exclusive  care,  his  condition  became 
posed  the  passing  of  the  Papirian  rogation.  For  worse  every  day,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  died, 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  that  period,  his  Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose,  and  were  soon 
friends  and  faction  honored  him  with  the  cog-  fixed  upon  Mme.  La&rge,  who  at  that  time,  it 
nomen  of  Sapiene,  or  the  Wise.    In  common  was  proved,  had  twice  purchased  arsenic  under 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  he  had  early  applied  pretence  of  killing  rats.    She  was  consequent^ 
himself  to  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece,  arrested,  and  when  in  confinement  was  duffged 
and  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics  from  by  one  of  her  relations  with  having  stolen  a  set 
the  philosophers  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pa-  of  diamonds;  and  these  having  l^n  found  in 
nffitios.    Oicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pol-  her  possesion,  she  was  sentenced  to  two  yeses* 
itics  and  character  of  Laalius,  and  introduces  imprisonment  (April,  1840).    Not  daunted  by 
him  as  a  leading  interlocutor  in  several  of  his  this,  she  published  h&r  MSmoiree^  in  which  sfaie 
dialo^es.    Seneca  counselled  his  friend  Lucilius  represented  herself  as  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid 
^^  to  hve  like  Lsolius'*  if  he  would  live  worthily,  conspuracy,  and  declared  her  innocence  of  botii 

LAENNEO,   Rbn£   ThIcodorb  Htaointhe,  robbery  and  poisoning.   These  ifdfiuHrM,  which 

a  French  physician,  the  discoverer  of  mediate  were  extensively  rei^  convinced  many  of  her 

aoscultation,  and  the  inventor  of  the  stetho-  innocence,  while  they  mcreased  the  hostility  of 

scope,  bom  in  Quunper,  Lower  Brittany,  Feb.  17,  her  opponents.   The  public  at  home  and  abroad 

1781,  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1826.    He  began  the  became  interested  in  ner  case.    She  secured  the 

study  of  medicine  under  his  paternal  uncle,  a  services  of  three  eminent  advocates;  and  in  the 

distioguiBhed  physician  of  Nantes.    In  1800  he  first  stase  of  the  trial  the  evidence  against  her 

went  to  Paris^  and  attached  himself  to  the  clini-  was  so  slight  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  con- 

oal  school  of  the  charity  hospital,  then  directed  fidentiy  expected  by  her  friends,  when  the  ode- 
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brated  Orffia,  who  had  been  intnisted  witih  a  attending  public  schoolfl.    Capital,  LexiDgton. 

ohemioal  ezamioatioii  of  the  body  of  the  de-  Y.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bordenng  on  IlL,  and 

ceased,  reported  the  disooTerj  of  CTidences  of  drained  by  Fevre  and  Pekatonica  rivers ;  area, 

poison.    Mme.  Lafiuve  was  fonnd  goiltj  and  6dO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 16,064.   It  has  an  nn- 

sentenoed  to  hard  labor  for  life  OSept.  1840).  dolating  sorfaoe,  thinly  timbered.    IntheN.W. 

Public  opinion  was  still  divided.    The  eminent  part  are  several  regular  hills  called  the  Platte 

chemist  Ramil  vigorously  impugned  the  I'^rt  mounds.  Lead,  copper,  and  limestone  are  abun- 

of  Orfila,  and  a  bitter  controversy  ensued.    The  dant.    The  soil  is  ferdle.    The  productions  in 

convict,  who  meanwhile  had  been  incarcerated  1860  were  91,491  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,288 

in  the  central  prison  at  Montpellier,  continued  of  wheat,  176,861  of  oats,  18,804  of  potatoes, 

to  be  the  recipient  of  marks  of  sympathy.  After  and  9,196  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  saw  mills, 

12  years  of  imprisonment  she  was  permitted  to  18  churches,  and  8,208  pupils  attending  public 

remove  to  the  convent  of  8t  R6my,  and  the  schools.    Capital,  ShuUsourg. 

interest  manifested  in  her  behalf  on  account  of  LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Lidiana,  capitsl  of 

her  filling  health  contributed  to  procure  her  Tippecanoe  co.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 

liberation  in  June,  1862.    6he  removed  to  the  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wabash  river,  68  m.  N.  W. 

watering  place  where  she  breathed  her  last,  still  from  Indianapolis;   pop.  in  I860.   6,129;  in 

Srotestinp^  her  innocence.  A  small  volume  un-  1869,  about  11,000.  it  is  built  on  rising  ground 
er  the  tnle  of  Beuresdepriion,  containing  her  enclosed  in  the  rear  by  hills  and  clifb,  and,  in- 
thoughts  during  her  confinement,  was  published  duding  its  suburbs,  covers  an  area  of  2  miles 
after  her  death.  square.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and 
LAFAYETTE,  the  name  of  6  counties  in  the  i^e  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  west- 
United  States.  1.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ifias.,  drained  by  em,  the  New  Albany  and  Salem,  the  Lafayette 
Tallahatchee  river  and  its  tributary  the  Yockna-  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Lafiayette  and  La  Salle 
patalfii ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,069,  railroads,  by  means  of  which  and  the  river  it 
of  whom  6,719  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  is  enabled  to  command  the  trade  of  a  rich  and 
surface  covered  here  and  there  with  small  tracts  extensive  surrounding  prairie  country.  It  has 
of  timber.  The  sdl  is  fertile.  The  productions  a  well  of  sulphur  walftir,  resembUng  in  its  analy- 
in  1860  were  662,680  bushels  of  Indian  com,  sis  the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  Kentucky.  In  1869 
106,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  46,986  lbs.  of  rice,  the  city  contained  16  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
22,288  of  honey  and  wax,  and  10,887  bales  of  Christian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran.  8  Methodist 
cotton.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  17  saw  8  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  88  churche&  and  469  Brethren,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  2 
pupils  attendmg  public  schools.  The  Mississippi  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers, 
central  railroad  passes  through  Oxford,  the  cap-  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  a 
itaL  n.  A  S.  parish  of  La.,  traversed  by  Yer-  number  of  good  hotels,  several  public  and  pri- 
milion  river,  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ;  vate  schools,  an  insurance  office,  flour  mills, 
area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,798,  of  whom  iron  founderies,  brick  yards,  2  manufactories 
8,816  were  slaves.  The  surfluye  is  level  and  the  of  agricultural  implements,  a  paper  mill,  a 
soil  rich  and  alluvial.  The  productions  in  1866  woollen  factory,  a  planing  mOi,  8  soap  and 
were  146,910  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87  bbls.  candle  factories,  2  breweries,  2  distilleries,  and 
of  rice,  8,021  of  molasses,  1,882  hhds.  of  sugar,  2  tanneries.  It  was  laid  out  in  1826,  and  re- 
and  6,768  bales  of  cotton.  The  New  Orleans,  ceived  itspresent  municipal  charter  in  1867. 
Opelousas.  and  great  western  railroad,  now  in  LAFAYETTE,  Mabib  Jean  Paul  Booh  Yvbs 
progress,  is  to  pass  through  the  parish.  Capital,  Gilbert  Motieb,  marquis  de,  a  general  of  the 
VermUionville.  III.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bor-  American  revolution  and  a  French  statesman, 
dering  on  La.  and  Tex.,  and  traversed  by  Red  born  at  the  chateau  of  Chavagnao,  near  Bri- 
river  and  its  Sulphur  fork ;  area,  1,266  sa.  m. ;  oude,  Auvergne  (in  the  present  department  of 
pop.  in  1864  8,446,  of  whom  2,811  were  slaves.  Haute-Loire),  Sept.  6,  1767,  died  in  Parift,  May 
It  nas  a  gooa  soil  and  a  level  surface,  consisting  19,  1884.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
partly  of  prairie.  The  productions  in  1864  were  cient  and  eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  One 
208,186  bushels  of  Indian  com,  100  of  wheat,  of  his  ancestors  was  a  marshal  of  France,  dis- 
4,260  of  oats,  and  8,211  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  tinguished  for  his  military  achievements,  and 
Lewisville.  IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  particularly  for  defeating  and  kiUiuK  the  duke 
by  the  Missouri  river  and  drained  by  a  number  of  Clarence  at  Beau^  an  action  which  saved 
of  small  streams ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  his  country  fh>m  entire  conouest  by  Henry  Y. 
1866, 17,070,  of  whom  6,107  were  slaves.  It  of  England.  Another  of  his  ancestors,  Mme. 
was  formerly  called  Lillard.  The  surface  is  un-  de  Li&yette,  the  intimate  friend  and^  corre* 
dulating  and  well  timbered.  Limestone,  sand-  spondent  of  Mme.  de  S^vign6,  was  one  of  tiie 
stone,  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  XIV.,  and  the  author  of  the  flrst  romance  which 
were  788,676  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,087  of  relied  for  its  success  on  domestic'character.  His 
wheat,  94,0^6  of  oats,  2,462  tons  of  hemp,  2,868  father,  the  marquis  de  Lafavette,  was  ah  offi* 
of  hay,  164,668  lbs.  of  butter,  and  82,926  of  cer  of  the  army,  and  fell  in  battle  in  Germany 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  at  the  age  of  26.  His  mother  died  soon  after* 
newspaper  offices,  22  churches,  and  962  pupSs  ward,  and  he  was  thus  left  while  yet  an  in&nt 
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the  heir  to  an  immeiue  estate.    At  an  early  age  tamed  with  the  officers  to  Bordeaux  bj  land, 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Plessis  at  PariSi  leaving  his  Tcssel  at  Pasagea,  and  in  i^panot 
and  when  only  16  marri^  a  lady  still  yonnger  obedience  to  the  royal  command  set  oat  for 
than  himself,  a  daughter  of  the  oonnt  d'Ayen,  Marseilles ;  bat  soon  after  leaying  Bordeaux  hd 
son  of  the  duke  de  Noailles.    He  entered  the  took  the  road  to  Spain,  and,  thon^  doselj  po^ 
army  as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  and  in  1776  sued,  succeeded  in  reaching  Pasages,  where  be 
was  stationed  at  Metz  with  his  regiment,  in  instantly  embarked  and  put  to  sea.    He  was 
which  he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons.    At  a  din-  accompanied  by  11  officers,  among  them  the 
ner  given  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  German  veteran  baron  de  Kalb.    His  departon 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  ^e  king  created  a  great  sensation  not  only  in  France  bat 
of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Met^L  in  England.    "  We  talk  chiefly,''  says  Gibbon  k 
Lafayette  heard  that  the  American  colonies  had  a  letter  from  London,  April  12, 1777,  *'of  tbe 
declared  their  independence.    Before  he  left  marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  few  weeb 
the  table  he  had  mentally  resolved  to  draw  his  ago.    He  is  about  20,  worth  180,000  livrai 
sword  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  he  year,  the  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambasBador 
repaired  immediately  to  Paris  to  make  arrange-  here.    He  has  bought  the  auke  of  Kingston^ 
ments  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.    He  be-  yacht,  and  is  gone  to  join  the  Americans.*'  Tbe 
came  acquainted  with  the  American  agenta  in  passage  to  America  was  ]<mg  and  stonny,  tod 
Paris,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  there  was  much  danoer  from  the  English  ernis- 
communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  proceed-  ers  on  the  coast.    Lafayette  and  his  companioa^ 
ing  to  America.    This  was  at  the  darkest  period  however,  safely  effi^cted  a  landing  in  the  oi^t 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  news  had  Just  near  G^rgetown,  8.  0.,  and,  though  at  first 
reached  France  of  Uie  occupation  of  New  York,  taken  for  a  party  of  the  enemy,  were  at  length 
of  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  of  the  dis-  received  and  hospitably  entertained  in  the  boose 
astrous  retreat  of  the  Americans  through  New  of  Migor  Huger,  who  conveyed  them  the  next 
Jersey.    The  cause  of  America  looked  despe-  day,  April  25,  to  Charleston,  where  they  wen 
rate  enough,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Lafayette  received  with  enthusiasm.   ^^  The  sensation  pro- 
had  apprised  of  his  design  urged  him  to  aban-  duced  by  his  appearance  in  this  countiy,'^  sKp 
don  so  wild  and  hopeless  a  scheme.   Even  the  Mr.  Ticknor,  *' was,  ofcourse,  much  greater  than 
American  commissioners  told  him  thev  could  that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departure.  It 
not  in  conscience  urge  him  to  go.    They  had  still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  promineat 
not  tJie  means  even  to  g^ve  him  a  passage  across  and  important  circumstances  in  our  revolntioB' 
the  Atlantic.    But  the  resolution  of  lAfayette  ary  contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one 
was  inflexible.     He  replied  to  the  commis-  who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  sncce^ 
sioners  that  the  more  desperate  were  the  af-  none  but  those  who  were  then  alive  can  belief 
fairs  of  the  Americans,  the  more  necessity  was  what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  W 
there  for  giving  them  assistance ;  and  as  for  ulation  almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  a 
passage,  he  would  purchase  a  vessel  for  himself  disasters.    And  wcdl  it  might ;  for  it  tao^t  o 
and  his  companions.    He  accordingly  caused  a  that  in  the  flrst  rank  of  the  flrst  nobiHtyjo 
vessel  to  be  secretly  fltted  out  at  Bordeaux.  Europe,  men  could  still  be  found  who  not  ^|"7 
While  his  preparations  were  going  on,  to  avert  took  an  interest  in  our  struggle,  but  were  wing 
suspicion  from  himself,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  to  share  our  sufferings;  that  our  obsonre  vm, 
kinsman  the  marquis  de  Noailles.  then  French  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom  in  a  ^^ 
ambassador  in  London ;    but  whUe  in  Great  mote  comer  of  the  world,  could  yet  find  sop- 
Britain  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  using  porters  among  those  who  were  the  most  natnru 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  obtaining  military  and  powerful  allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  ^ 
information  that  might  be  of  service  to  the  we  were  the  objects  of  a  regard  and  interas 
Americans,  carrying  his  point  of  honor  so  fiir  throughout  tiie  world,  which  would  add  to  oar 
as  to  decline  visiting  the  naval  establishment  at  own  resources  sodfficient  strength  to  ^^^ 
Portsmouth.    At  the  end  of  8  weeks  he  retum-r  safely  through  to  final  success.'*   From  Ghsrlei* 
ed  to  France,  and  without  passing  through  Paris  ton  Lafayette  proceeded  by  land  to  ^^^^  v^ 
hastened  to  Bordeaux,    Here  he  learned  that  where  congress  was  ti^en  in  session.  ,^^ 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  penetrated  arrival  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  presideDtoi 
his  design,  and  that  the  government  had  given  that  body,  asking  leave  to  enter  the  *^^JL 
orders  for  his  arrest.    Though  his  ship  was  not  volunteer  and  to  serve  without  pay.    Y?^ 
quite  ready,  he  instantly  made  sail  for  Pasages,  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  bis  ez- 
the  nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  had  scaroelv  ample  and  of  his  personal  worth  by  the  fol>^ 
arri  ved'when  he  was  waited  upon  by  two  French  ing  resolution :  ^'  Whereas  tiie  nuurquis  os  J^ 
officers  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  France  fkyette,  out  of  his  great  seal  to  tbe  0^°^ 
directing  him  to  repair  to  Marseilles.    They  also  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  ^^i^ 
brought  letters  from  his  relatives  censuring  him  has  left  his  family  and  connectioDS,  ^^^^J^  ^ 
for  his  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  return  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  ^^^^"^ 
home ;  but  his  young  wffe,  who  was  devotedly  the  United  States,  witiiout  pension  or  P*'?^ 
attached  to  him,  and  who  wared  his  enthusiasm  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  ^"^^^^ 
for  American  liberty,  wrote  urging  him  to  stand  cause :  Resolved,  that  his  services  K S^^^^^ 
firm  and  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise.    Here-  andthat,  inoon8idenitionofhis2eBl,ula»n 
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fSuniljr  and  oonneotlona,  he  have  the  rank  and  carried  the  letter  hnmediately  to  Washington, 
oommiarion  of  malor-general  in  the  army  of  told  him  he  saw  through  Uie  artifice,  and  would 
the  United  Statea^''  Hia  oommiflBion  was  dated  be  governed  bj  his  advice.  Washington  ad- 
July  81, 1777,  while  he  yet  lacked  more  than  vised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  bnt  told 
a  month  of  being  20  years  of  age.  The  appoint-  him  he  did  not  know  where  the  means  conld  be 
ment>  however,  was  considered  by  congress  as  fonnd  to  carry  ont  snob  an  expedition.  Lafayette 
merely  honorary ;  bnt  it  speedily  became  appar-  accordingly  accepted  the  command,  and  pro- 
«nt  that  La&yette  was  bent  on  serious  service,  ceeded  to  Albany,  the  designated  head-quarters 
and  was  well  qualified  to  command.  Washington  of  the  expedition ;  but  after  waiting  8  months  for 
was  then  with  the  army,  but  he  soon  arrived  at  the  promised  force  and  supplies,  during  which 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Lafikyette  met  for  the  period  he  took  measures  for  putting  the  Mohawk 
first  time  at  a  dinner  party.  The  young  French-  valley  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  at  length  received 
man  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  upon  orders  from  congress  to  join  the  army  at  Valley 
the  sagacious  and  drcnmroect  commander-in-  Forge,  and  to  suspend  the  irruption  into  Canada, 
chief,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  entertainment  He  returned  to  the  camp  in  April,  1778,  and  on 
Washington  took  him  aside,  thanked  him  warm-  May  18  was  despatched  by  Washington  from 
ly  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  American  Valley  Forge  to  Barren  Hill,  12  miles  distant, 
cause,  and  invited  him  to  regard  himself  at  all  where  he  took  post  with  2,100  men  and  5  pieces 
timea  as  a  member  of  his  mihtary  family.  The  of  cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  corn- 
personal  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon  mander  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  May  19 
ripened  into  an  intimai^  that  was  never  for  a  sent  Gen.  Grant  with  5,000  men  to  surprise 
moment  inteirupted.  The  private  correspond-  Lafayette.  The  negligence  of  the  nSlitia  ont- 
enoe  of  Washington  shows  that  he  not  only  felt  posts  permitted  the  British  to  approach  within 
for  Lafayette  the  warmest  affection,  but  that  he  a  mile  before  they  were  discovered,  and  early 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military  in  the  morning  Lafoyette  found  himself  nearly 
talent,  personal  probity,  and  general  prudence  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
and  energy.  The  youtiifol  mijor-Mneral  was  enemy.  But  the  young  general  was  equal  to 
first  in  active  service  at  the  battle  of  Bran-  the  emergency.  A  dexterous  stratagem  and  a 
dywine,  Sept  11,  where  he  had  no  separate  skiUhl  movement,  promptly  conceived  and  exe- 
command,  but  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  cuted,  bafifled  the  British  general,  and  conveyed 
Washington  as  a  volnnteer.  He  plunsed  into  the  Ainericans  with  their  artilleiy  safely  across 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  when  the  defeated  the  Schuylkill  and  back  to  Valley  Forge,  where 
Americans  began  to  retreat,  threw  himself  from  they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  main 
bis  horse,  entered  the  ranks,  and  exerted  him-  body  of  the  army,  which  had  witnessed  from  the 
self  to  rally  them.  He  was  diot  by  a  musket  heights  their  peril  and  successftil  extrication, 
ball  tiirough  the  leg,  but  so  ardently  was  he  His  conduct  in  this  affair  called  out  the  warmest 
engaged  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  wound  expressions  of  approbation  from  Washington, 
till  Ms  aid  told  him  that  the  blood  was  running  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  Gen.  Lee, 
from  his  boot.  He  rode  witii  a  surgeon  to  to  whom  as  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in- 
Ohester,  but  would  not  suffer  his  wound  to  be  chief  the  command  of  the  advanced  forces  be- 
dressed  till  he  had  restored  order  among  the  longed,  refused  at  first  to  take  it,  and  Washing- 
troops  who  were  retreating  in  confusion  through  ton  gave  it  to  Lafayette ;  but  Lee  subsequentiV 
the  villsuEe.  It  was  two  months  before  his  hurt  changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated, 
was  snfiSciently  healed  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  to  which  La&yette  assented  with  his  accustomed 
the  army.  On  Dec.  1  congress  resolved  ^  that  ffrace  and  disintertetedness,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Washington  be  informed  that  it  is  highly  Lee  during  the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed 
agreeable  to  congress  that  the  marquis  de  La-  great  gallantry.  Seeing  at  one  point  of  the 
fiiyette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  di-  engagement  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  the 
vision  in  the  continental  anny."  This  resolve  enemy  with  his  division,  he  rode  up  to  Lee  and 
was  imssed  at  the  request  of  Washington  him-  ,  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt  *^  Sir,'' 
sel^  who  8  days  afterward  directed  Lafayette  replied  Lee,  "you  do  not  know  British  soldiers; 
to  take  command  of  the  division  of  Gen.-  Ste-  we  cannot  stand  against  them."  Lafayette  re- 
phen,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  plied :  "  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  sol« 
for  intemperance.  About  this  period  the  boaid  diers  have  been  beaten,  and  they  may  be  again ; 
of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  the  head  and  which  at  any  rate  I  am  disposed  to  moke  the  trial." 
had  been  created  and  was  controlled  by  the  Lee  yielded  to  the  Frenchman's  ardor  and  gave 
faction  hostile  to  Washington,  plumed  an  ex-  him  permission  to  attack,  which  he  did  with 
pedition  to  Canada  which  was  approved  by  con-  vigor  and  success  until  Lee,  on  beginning  the 
gress;  and  Lafiiyette  was  appointed  to  the  com-  "  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shamefnl  retreat" 
mand  in  the  expectation  that  so  fiiattering  a  for  which  he  was  afterward  punished  by  court 
distinction  would  attach  him  to  the  party  by  martial,  ordered  him  to  fall  back.  A  few  weeks 
whom  it  was  conferred.  The  first  intimation  later  Lafayette  was  sent  with  two  brigades  of 
that  Washington  had  of  the  project  was  from  infantry  to  assist  Gens.  Greene  and  Sullivan  in 
the  letter  to  Lafayette  annonnciuff  his  appoint-  the  attempt  to  drive  the  British  frt)m  Rhode 
ment.  The  voung  Frenchman,  indignant  at  the  Islaud,  in  which  they  had  at  first  the  assistance 
alight  ofEerea  to  lua  chief  in  not  consulting  him,  of  a  French   fleet  under   Count   d'Estaing, 
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IVanee  baring  now  dedared  war  against  £ng-  wbioh  he  noBMd  reorfyed  him  with  ixrooeariooB 
land  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  United  and  civic  nonon;  and  in  the  oitj  of  Orleans  be 
States.    D'Estidng,  howeyer,  before  any  thing  was  detained  nearly  a  week  by  prolonged  fesdr- 
of  importance  was  effected,  withdrew  with  his  ities  in  honor  of  his  return.    Amid  the  admtn- 
fleet  to  Boston  harbor  for  repairs,  in  spite  of  tion  and  flattery  with  whidi  he  was  snrroimddd 
the  remonstrances  of  the  American  generals,  he  did  not  n^eot  the  interests  of  Americi 
La&yette  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  endeavor  He  was  eonaUy  untiring  and  adroit  in  his  effiarti 
to  persnade  him  to  return  to  Newport,  but  to  persnaae  the  French  government  to  send  an 
oould  oiUy  get  a  promise  from  him  that  if  re-  army  to  assist  the  Americana,  and  also  to  get  a 
quired  he  would  march  his  marines  by  land  to  supply  of  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
tne  aid  of  the  Americans.    During  La&yette's  States,  which  was  then  in  the  most  destitute 
absence  an  engagement  took  place,  Aug.  29;  condition.    Thefinanoesof  France  hersdf  wen 
and  though  he  rode  from  Boston  to  Rhode  anythingbut  prosperous,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
Island,  70  miles,  in  6^  hours,  he  arrived,  to  his  overcome  before  the  Froneh  ministry  could  be 
great  disappointment,  only  in  time  to  assist  in  induced  to  yield  the  requisite  assistance  were  of 
conducting  the  retreat  from  the  island,  which  the  most  formidable  nature.    But  the  ardor  aod 
the  American  commanders  had  decided  upon,  perseverance  of  Lafayette  at  length  triumphed. 
on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  It  was  mainly  his  personal  efforts  that  oansed 
with  a  frew  army  on  board.    Writing  to  Wash*  the  army  of  Rochambeau  to  be  sent  to  Americi 
ington,  he  sud :  "  That  there  has  been  an  action  ^'  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king,"  said  the  old  oonnt 
fought  where  I  could  have  been  and  was  not,  de  Maurepas,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  ^^thit 
will  seem  as  eartraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  La&yette  did  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip 
myself."    Congress  on  Sept.  19  adopted  reso-  Versailles  of  its  ftimiture  to  send  to  his  deir 
lutions  thanking  Gen.  Sullivan  and  those  under  America,  as  his  mi\jesty  would  have  been  unable 
his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  to  refbse  it"    Having  procured  for  the  United 
retreat,  and  especially  requesting  the  president  States  assistance  both  with  men  and  money,  Ur 
to  inform  La&yette  of  their  sense  of  his  personal  fayette  promptly  reorossed  the  Atlantic,  landing 
sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston,  and  his  gallantry  in  at  Boston,  and  on  May  11, 1760,  after  an  absenoe 
conducting  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  during  of  16  months,  r^oined  Washington  at  the  bead- 
the  retreat.    The  good  understanding  between  quarters  of  the  army,  bringing  himself  the  fint 
the  French  and  American  troops  had  been  some-  intelligence  of  his  success  and  of  the  approacb- 
whatimpairedby  the  conduct  of  D'Estaing,  and  ing  French  succors.    He  brought  also  a  goiB' 
Lalkyette  was  of  essential  service  in  restoring  mission  from  Louis  XYI.  appointing  Washington 
harmony  between  them  at  this  most  important  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  France  and 
crisis  of  the  war,  when  there  was  danger  that  vice-admiral  of  its  navy,  a  measure  intended,  tf 
flAtal  dissensions  might  arise  between  tiie  new  it  afterward  operated,  to  prevent  difficolties  re- 
allies. — ^His  own  country  being  now  at  war,  specting  official  etiquette  between  the  rreneb 
Lafiiyette,  who  still  retamed  his  commission  in  and  American  commanders.    A  French  M 
the  French  army,  deemed  it  his  duty  at  the  end  bringing  Bochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  arriTed 
of  the  campaign  of  1778  to  return  to  France  and  at  Newport  July  10.    As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  government,  their  arrival,  Washington  despatched  Lafayette 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  to  concert  measures  with  Boohambeau  forfntaze 
of  America  by  personal  conferences  with  the  operations.    Soon  after  his  return  he  was  st^ 
French  ministry.    At  the  particular  request  of  tioned  at  Tappan  on  the  Hudson  in  oonmaod 
Washington,  congress  granted  him  leave  of  ab-  of  6  battalions  of  light  infantry,  watching  ^^ 
sence,  accompanied  by  resolutions  of  a  compli-  movements  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Cud- 
mentfuy  character,  and  by  a  letter  recommend-  ton,  with  whom  Arnold,  then  in  command^ 
ing  him  to  the  good  oflces  of  the  American  West  Point,  was  secretly  negotiating  for  tbe^ 
minister  in  Paris.    Congress  also  voted  that  a  trayal  of  that  important  fortress.    Arnold  made 
sword  should  be  presented  to  him  adorned  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  fh>m  La&yette  the  names 
appropriate  emblematic  devices.    He  was  de-  of  the  spies  he  maintained  in  i^ew  York  citf, 
tained  for  a  while  at  Fishkill  by  a  severe  illness,  on  pretence  that  inteUigence  from  them  nugbt 
but  at  length  embarked  for  France  at  Boston  in  often  be  conveyed  more  expeditioasly  by  w>/ 
Jan.  1779,  on  board  the  American  frigate  Alii-  of  West  Point ;  but  La&yette  prudently,  and  as 
ance.     He  returned  home,  says  Mr.  Everett,  it  turned  out  fortunately,  declined  to  oommnDi- 
*'  after  two  years  of  absence,  marked  with  hon-  eate  them.     After  the  discoveiy  of  Amoids 
orable  scars,  and  signalized  by  the  thanks  of  treason,  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  conrt  of  H 
congress,  the  admiration  of  America,  and  the  general  officers,  convened  at  Tappan,  Sept.  8^ 
firiendship  of  Washington."    He  was  received  by  whom  Mijor  Andr6  was  tried  ^^.^^^ 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular  condemned  to  death.    During  Arnold's  invanou 
enthusiasm  by  all  cksses  of  society.    His  name,  of  Virginia  in  tiie  banning  of  1781  Washmi^ 
introduced  into  dramatic  perfonnances,  called  sent  Lafayette,  Feb.  20,  with  1,200  men  of^« 
out  acclamations  at  the  theatres ;  he  was  fol-  New  England  and  New  Jersey  Ivmb,  to  ^ 
lowed  by  crowds  in  the  streets  wherever  he  in  the  defence  of  that  state.    They  ^^^.1 
went;  he  made  a  journey  to  one  of  his  estates  Annapolis  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  wi^ 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  all  the  towns  through  out  shoes,  hats,  or  tents.    The  United  pt»^ 
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liayuiff  Uttdier  money  ikor  credit,  he  pur-  polis,  Baltimore,  Fhiladelp!biA,  New  Tork,  Al- 
diased  ibr  them  a  full  eapply  with  his  own  hany,  and  Boston,  receiving  everywhere  the 
ftmds.  His  presence  inspired  the  militia  of  warmest  testimonials  of  affection  and  respect 
Virginia  with  fresh  hope,  and  his  force  was  On  his  departure  in  December,  congress  ap- 
Boon  donbled  in  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of  pointed  a  scdemn  deputation  of  one  member 
May  Lord  Oomwallis  took  command  of  the  irom  each  state  to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf 
British  in  Virginia,  and,  with  his  usual  energy,  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  after  his 
on  the  4th  day  after  bis  arrival  he  marched  to  return  to  France  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
attack  Lafoyette,  who  with  about  8,000  troops  was  received  with  much  distiuction.  Frederic 
was  posted  half  way  between  Richmond  and  the  Great  paid  him  marked  attention,  and  took 
Wilton.  Confident  (n  his  superiority  of  nnm-  him  with  him  on  a  military  tour  of  inspection 
bers,  Comwallis  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he  and  review.  For  some  years  he  now  occupied 
wrote  home :  "The  boy  cannot  escape  me."  himself  with  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political 
Lafayette,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat  to  condition  of  the  French  Protestants,  ana  in  pn^ 
the  northward,  and,  though  pursued  with  un»  moting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
usual  activity,  made  his  way  safely  to  the  Rao-  He  purchased  a  plantation  in  Cayenne,  emanci* 
coon  ford  on  the  Rappahanook  in  Culpepper  pateii  the  slaves,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in 
oountv,  where  he  was  Joined  by  Gea.  Wayne,  their  education.  The  assendbly  of  the  notablea 
who  had  marched  from  Maryland  to  his  as-  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1787,  was  the  first  step  in 
sistance  with  800  men.  Strengthened  by  this  the  French  revolution.  Of  that  assembly  La- 
re&nforcement,  La&yette  again  advanced,  and  fayette  was  a  member,  and  contributed  essen- 
interposed  himself  in  a  strong  position  near  tially  to  give  character  to  its  deliberations.  He 
Chariottesville  between  the  British  army  and  stepped  forth  at  once  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
some  large  quantities  of  stores  removed  from  pie,  denounced  the  abuses  of  uie  governments 
that  town  on  the  enenoy's  approach.  Comwallis  proposed  the  abolition  of  private  arrests  anddf 
marched  off  toward  Williamsburg,  pursued  by  the  prisons  of  state,  the  restorati<Hi  of  Protes> 
Lafoyette,  a  portion  of  whose  troops  overtook  tants  to  the  equal  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
the  BritiBh,  July  6,  at  the  Jamestown  ford-  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  '^WhatP' 
where  a  sharp  action  was  fought.  Continuing  said  the  count  d'Artois,  the  brother  of  the  king, 
his  retreat,  Comwallis  at  last  took  post  at  York-  and  afterward  king  himself  as  Charies  X.,  '^  So 
town.  '^Li^yette  conducted  this  campaign,"  you  demand  the  states-general?''  "Yes,"  re- 
says  Mr.  Everett,  **  with  a  vigor,  discretion,  and  plied  Lafayette,  '^  and  something  better  than 
success,  which  saved  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  that."  The  states-general,  which  soon  became 
proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest  the  constituent  assembly,  met  May  8, 1789.  Ao- 

2nalitie8  of  generalship."  Having  driven  the  cording  to  Jefferson,  its  initiatory  movements 
tritish  into  Yorktown,  he  statio^d  his  army  were  concerted  by  Lafayette  and  a  small  circle 
BO  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  the  Carolines^  of  friends  at  the  hotel  of  Jefferson  himself.  He 
and  awaited  the  retoforcements  from  the  north,  proposed  in  this  body  a  declaration  of  popular 
which  came  a  few  weeks  later  under  the  com-  rights  not  unlike  that  of  the  American  aeolara- 
mand  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  For  his  tion  of  independence,  and  it  was  by  his  influence 
services  during  tiie  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  in  that  on  the  night  of  July  18,  while  the  Bastile 
coiriunction  with  Hamilton  he  commanded  one  was  fidling  before  the  people,  the  decree  provid- 
of  the  assailing  parties,  he  was  publicly  thanked  ing  for  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  ministers 
by  Waahinffton  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  was  carried  through.  Two  days  afterward  he 
of  Comwulis^-r-At  the  close  of  the  campaign  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
he  returned  to  France.  In  granting  him  leave  tional  guards  of  Paris,  an  organization  which 
of  absence,  congress  passed  resolutions  acknowl-  rapidly  extended  throughout  the  kmgdom  until 
edging  his  eminent  services,  and  directing  air  it  embraced  8,000,000  men,  and  under  his  effeo- 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to  tive  management  became  the  contrdling  power 
confer  and  correspond  with  him.  He  was  re-  of  the  country.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
oeived  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  France,  tri-oolor  was  adopted,  July  26,  an  emblem  des- 
and  his  request  for  fulditionid  men  and  money  for  tined,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world, 
service  in  America  was  readily  compHed  with.  His  history  for  a  time  now  became  almost  the  his- 
The  enthusiasm  spread  from  France  to  Spain,  tory  of  France ;  and  while  he  retained  his  power 
and  a  great  expedition  of  60  vessels  of  the  line  it  was  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  modera- 
and  24,000  troops  was  organized  to  sail  from  tion,  humanity,  and  constitutional  liberty.  A 
Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  who  led  loyal  subject,  tiiough  in  principle  a  firm  republi- 
8,000  men  ih>m  Brest  to  Cadiz.  Soon  after  his  can,  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  king  as  sin- 
arrival,  however,  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  cerely  as  he  had  ever  defended  the  freedom  of 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  from  a  the  people.  His  courage  and  coolness  during  the 
letter  which  he  sent  fh>m  Cadiz,  Feb.  5, 1788,  dreadfid  tumults  of  Oct.  5-6  saved  the  lives  of 
that  congress  first  learned  the  news  of  the  treaty,  the  king  and  queen  from  a  ferocious  jnob  that 
In  1784,  at  the  invitation  of  Washinffton,  he  re-  had  taken  possession  of  tiie  palace  of  Versailles, 
visited  the  United  States,  landing  at  if ew  York,  When  the  national  assembly  decreed  the  aboli- 
Aug.  4,  and  proceeding  almost  immediately  to  tion  of  feudal  titles,  La&yette  was  amonff  the  first 
Mount  Yemon.  He  subseqnentiy  visited  Anna-  to  lay  down  tiiat  of  marquis,  which  he  hever 
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resamed ;  and  the  only  title  wbich  he  bore  till  ferangs  that  all  his  hair  oame  ofll    His  friendg 

his  death  was  that  of  general,  which  he  derived  for  a  long  time  oonld  get  no  intelligenoe  of  his 

from  his  oommisaon  in  the  American  armj.  fiEite;  butatlen^h  the  peraevering  inquiries  of 

After  the  splencUd  and  imposing  ceremony  of  Dr.  Erick  BoUmann,  a  Hanoverian  of  great  ad* 

the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Jaly  14, 1790,  drees  and  courage,  who  was  employed  by  Const 

in  the  Ohamp  de  Mars,  where,  in  the  presence  of  Lally-Tollendal,  and  who  had  established  himself 

half  a  million  of  people,  he  took  the  oath  to  its  for  the  purpose  as  a  physician  at  Vienna,  asoe^ 

support  in  the  name  of  ti^e  nation,  he  resigned  tained  that  he  was  confined  at  Olm&tz.  The  mill- 

his  command  of  the  national  gnaras  in  an  able  tary  physician  of  OlmUtz  by  this  time  had  tbiice 

and  patriotic  letter,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  made  a  formal  representation  to  the  Austrisn 

the  country.  When  war  was  declared  against  the  government  that  La&yette  would  die  unless  be 

Austrians,  March  20, 1792,  he  was  appointed  to  was  allowed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  that  of 

the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  sent  to  guard  his  dungeon.    To  the  first  application  the  reptf 

the  frontier.    He  established  discipline  in  the  was  made  that  ^^he  was  not  sick  enough  yet;" 

army,  and  won  victories  at  Philippeville,  Mau-  but  at  length  the  outcry  of  public  indignatioi 

beuge,  and  Florennes.    But  the  Jacobins,  who  in  Europe  compelled  them  to  grant  him  fes^ 

were  now  becoming  predominant  in  France,  mission  to  ride  out  occasionally  in  a  carnsge 

hated  and  feared  hun,  and  orders  were  sent  to  accompanied  by  two  soldiers.    Dr.  Bollmazu 

tlie  camp  from  the  ministry  of  war  designedly  determined  to  attempt  his  rescue  daring  od6  of 

to  embarrass  and  annoy  him*.    In  return  he  ad-  these  airings,  and  communicated  his  project  to 

dressed  a  letter  to  the  assembly  denouncing  the  a  young  American  then  travelling  in  Austris, 

Jacobins  as  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the  Francis  K.  Hnger,  a  son  of  the  gentleman  tt 

people.    The  voice  of  reason  for  a  moment  was  whose  house  Lafayette  had  been  received  on 

regarded,  and  a  migority  of  the  assembly  and  the  night  of  his  first  landing  in  America  oesr 

the  local  assemblies  of  75  of  the  departments  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1777.     Huger  devoted 

gave  their  formal  sanction  to  his  views.    But  himself  to  the  enterprise  with  romantic  eotbn- 

violenoe  at  length  prevailed,  and  on  Aug.  8  he  siasm.   The  two  friends  went  to  Olmfttz,  where 

was  denounced  in  the  assembly  as  an  enemy  of  in  his  profeesionid  capacity  BoUmann  contrived 

the  nation,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  his  arrest  to  communicate  with  La&yette  and  to  agne 

and  trial.  After  vehement  debates  it  was  put  to  upon  a  plan.    Their  carriage  was  sent  to  Hof^ 

vote  and  lost  by  a  migority  of  407  to  224.    But  a  town  25  miles  from  Olmntz,  and  the  coadh 

the  terrible  events  of  Aug.  10  soon  followed,  man  was  directed  to  be  in  waiting  at  aoertsio 

and  the  reign  of  terror  was  established.    Oom-  hour  on  the  day  when  Lafayette  and  his  gtuod 

missioners  were  sent  to  the  army  with  orders  rode  out.    They  themselves  on  horseback  W 

to  arrest  La&yette.    Airest  at  that  period  was  in  wait  at  a  part  of  the  road  wh^e  La&yf^ 

certain  death.    He  saved  himself  by  flight,  af-  was  accustomed  to  descend  from  the  canisg^ 

ter  placing  the  array  in  such  a  position  that  his  and  walk.   The  moment  he  touched  the  grons^ 

departure  could  not  expose  it  to  danger.    He  Lafayette,  sick  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  attacked 

crossed  the  frontier  Aug.  17,  intending  to  take  the  guards  and  disarmed  one  of  them,  who  fled 

refiige  in  Holland.   But  he  was  seized  the  same  in  terror.    After  a  violent  contest  he  also  dis- 

night  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  and  beinff  soon  re-  armed  the  other,  but  in  the  struggle  was  badly 

cognized  was  treated  bs  a  criminal  and  exposed  wounded  in  the  hand.    His  friends  now  caine 

to  disgracefol  indignities.    He  was  handed  over  up,  and  placing  him  on  one  of  their  hones  told 

to  the  Prussians  because  their  prisons  were  him  in  English  to  go  to  HofEl    He  misondo^ 

near  at  hand,  and  was  at  first  confined  at  Wesel  stood  the  word,  and  supposing  they  had  ^^^ 

and  afterward  at  Magdeburg.    But  the  Frus-  said  '^  Go  ofi^''  rode  away  on  tb»  ^^'^^ J?f! 

irians,  unwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding  Their  other  horse  had  been  purposely  traioedto 

La&yette  a  prisoner,  soon  transferred  him  again  carry  two  persona,  but  in  the  oonfuston  he  o^ 

to  the  Austrians,  who  consigned  him  to  damp  came  frightened  and  unmanageable,  and  Hn^ 

and  dark  dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  Olmdtz.  generously  insisted  that  BoUmann  should  rm 

Here  he  was  told  that  he  would  never  again  see  off  alone  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot  Be 

any  thing  but  the  four  walls  of  his  prison;  was  soon  arrested  by  some  peasants  who  dbJ 

^at  he  would  never  receive  news  of  events  or  witnessed  the  affiiir,  while  BoUmann  arnred 

cf  persons;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown  safely  at  Ho£^  and,  after  waiting  in  vain  ^^ 

in  the  dtadel,  and  that  in  all  accounts  of  him  fiayette,  passed  the  frontier  into  Prossia,  where 

sent  to  court  he  would  be  designated  only  by  he  was  soon  arrested  and  delivered  to  tbeAvs- 

a  number;  that  he  would  never  receive  any  trians.  Lafayette  meanwhile  rode  toward  Mora' 

notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  existence  of  his  via,  and,  not  well  knowing  the  road,  "^^  t 

fellow  prisoners.    At  the  same  time  knives  and  peasant  to  suide  him.   His  bleeding  ^^^^.^ 

forks  were  kept  from  him,  as  he  was  officially  his  prison  dothing  excited  the  suspicjoDSof  tno 

informed  that  his  situation  was  one  which  would  peasant,  and  he  betrayed  the  fogiti^®  ^.^ 

naturally  lead  to  suicide.    The  want  of  air  and  police,  who  took  him  back  to  Olmfltsnezt  day. 

of  proper  food,  and  the  dampness  and  filth  of  Bollmann  and  Huger  were  kept  in  ^^^^^ 

his  dun^n,  brought  on  dangerous  diseases,  of  for  8  months  chained  by  the  uidk  to  tb^  "^ 

which  his  gaolers  took  no  notice ;  and  he  was  at  but  were  at  length  released  by  the  interferen^ 

one  period  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  his  suf*  of  Count  Metro  wdcy,  an  Austrian  nobksD^  ^ 
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llbend  oharaeter  ToMing  near  OlmHtz.  Laihj-  from  his  retirement.  President  Jefferson  of- 
ette  himself  was  confined  with  redoubled  sever-  fered  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Louisiana, 
itj.  Meantime  his  wifs,  who  had  been  put  in  then  jnst  beoome  a  territory  of  the  United 
prison  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror,  oDtain*  States ;  but  he  was  unwilling  bj  Quitting  Fnmce 
ed  her  liberty  on  the  down&]l  of  Robesnierre.  to  appear  to  abandon  the  cause  oi  constitutional 
She  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  obtainea  with  freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  During 
difficulty  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  the  Hundred  Days  after  the  return  from  iSba, 
FrandSy  and  gained  permission  to  share  her  hns-  when  Napoleon  granted  to  the  people  an  elect- 
band's  captivity,  under  the*  hardship  of  which,  ive  house  of  representatives,  Lafayette  again 
however,  her  health  soon  became  so  impaired  appeared  in  public.  He  was  chosen  a  repre- 
that  she  never  fully  recovered  from  its  effects,  sentative,  and  took  his  seat  in  liie  chamber,  re- 
Great  exertions  were  now  made  both  in  Europe  fusing  a  peerage  which  the  emperor  offered  him. 
and  America  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lafiiyette.  On  the  first  ballot  for  president  of  the  house 
In  the  house  of  commons  Gen.  Fitzpatrick,  Dea  he  had  the  highest  number  of  votes;  but  he 
16,  1796,  made  a  motion  in  his  behalf  which  declined  the  honor,  and  exerted  himself  for  the 
was  supported  by  Ool.  Tarleton,  who  had  fought  election  of  Lanjuinais.  He  took  littie  part  in 
against  Lafiayette  in  America,  by  Wilberforce,  the  debates,  however,  till  after  Napoleon's  re- 
and  by  Fox.  ^^  The  speech  of  the  latter,''  says  turn  from  Waterloo,  when  he  took  the  lead  in 
Mr.  Everett,  "is  one  of  the  most  admirable  demanding  the  emperor's  abdication.  Lucien, 
spedmens  of  eloquence  ever  heard  in  a  delib-  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  opposed  the  motion  to 
erative  assembly.''  President  Washington  wrote  this  effect  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  elo- 
aletter  to  the  emperor,  asking  for  the  liberation  quence.  He  denounced  the  proposition  as  a 
of  his  old  companion  in  arms.  The  Austrian  signal  instance  of  inconstancy  and  national  in- 
government  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  But  gratitude.  Lafayette  rose,  and,  contrary  to  rule 
an  advocate  now  appeared  whose  plea  was  irre-  and  custom,  spoke  from  his  place  and  not  f^om 
sistible.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  victori-  the  tribune.  '^The  assertion  which  has  Just 
ons  army  demanded  the  release  of  La&yette  in  been  uttered,"  he  said,  "  is  a  calumny.  Who 
the  preliminary  conferences  held  at  Leoben  be-  shall  dare  to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  in- 
fore  the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formic.  He  was  often  constancy  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  ?  That  na^ 
afterward  heard  to  say  tiiat  in  all  his  negotia-  tion  has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps  through 
tions  with  foreign  powers  he  had  never  expe-  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  through  the  snows  of 
rienced  so  pertinacious  a  resiBtanoe  as  that  which  Russia ;  over  fifty  fields  of  battle ;  in  disaster  as 
was  made  to  this  demand.  The  Austrian  neffo-  fkithfidly  as  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for  having 
tiators  attempted  to  compel  Lafayette  to  receive  thus  devotedly  followed  him  that  we  now  mourn 
his  freedom  dodged  with  certain  conditions;  the  blood  of  three  miUions  of  Frenchmen." 
but  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  his  spirit  was  un-  These  few  words  made  an  impression  on  the 
broken,  aod  he  firmly  replied  that  he  would  assembly  which  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  as 
never  accept  his  liberation  in  any  way  that  Lafayette  ended  Lucien  himself  bowed  respect- 
should  compromise  his  rights  and  duties,  either  fully  to  him,  and  without  resuming  his  speech 
as  a  Frenchman  or  as  an  American  citizen.  He  sat  down.  After  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
was  set  free  at  last»  Aug.  25,  1797,  lifter  an  Paris,  La&yette  returned  to  La  Grange.  Touch- 
imprisonment  of  5  years,  22  months  of  which  ed  with  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon  in  his  adver- 
had  been  shared  by  his  wife.  The  unsettied  sity  which  he  had  not  felt  at  the  height  of  his 
condition  of  France  yet  precluded  his  return  x>ower,  he  offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  took  up  his  res-  escaping  to  America ;  but  Napoleon  could  not 
idenee  in  Holstein,  where  he  lived  in  retire-  forgive  his  former  opposition,  and  refhsed  to 
ment,  occupyinff  himself  with  agriculture,  until  accept  his  assistance.  In  1818  Lafayette  was 
toward  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  eetabllBhed  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
himself  at  his  estate  of  La  Grange,  a  fine  old  voted  constantly  for  all  liberal  measures,  and 
chateau  about  40  miles  firom  Paris.  Here  he  opposed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  every 
lived  quietiy,  still  occupied  witii  agriculture  thing  that  tended  to  infringe  the  constitutional 
and  holding  steadfastly  to  his  republican  con-  rights  of  the  people. — In  1824  the  congress  of 
Tictions.  Napoleon  in  a  personal  interview  en-  the  United  States  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
deavored  in  vain  to  perraade  him  to  tfdce  tiie  lution  requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite 
post  of  senator.  He  also  offered  him  the  cross  Lafayette  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  ao- 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  Lafayette  rejected  it  cepted  the  invitation,  but  declined  the  offer 
with  disdain,  calling  it  an  absurdity.  Of  all  of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  his  conveyance,  and 
the  ancient  nobility  who  returoed  to  France,  he  with  his  son  and  secretary  took  passage  on  a 
and  the  young  count  de  Yandreuil  were  the  packet  ship  fW)m  Havre  for  New  York,  where 
only  persons  who  refused  the  &vors  which  he  knded  Aug.  15,  1824.  He  was  received 
Napoleon  tendered  to  them.  When  the  ques-  everywhere  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  people  whether  popular  entiiusiasm,  and  his  progress  through 
Napoleon  shonid  be  first  consul  for  life,  Lafay-  the  country  resembled  a  contiuuous  triumphal 
ette  voted  in  the  negative,  and  informed  Napo-  procession.  He  visited  in  succession  each  of 
leon  of  the  &ct  in  a  letter,  which  put  an  eod  the  24  states  and  all  the  principal  cities.  "  We 
to  their  intercourse.  Nothing  could  tempt  him  rejoice,"  said  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  ^^  North  Amer- 
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fean  Review,''  in  Jan.  1825,  '^  in  oofminoD  irith  atration  in  lb  bonor,  but  were  dispened  hy  tiie 
the  thousands  who  throng  his  steps   wher*  police.    In  Ang.  1827,  he  pronoonoed  a  ftaneral 
ever  he  passes,  tiiat  we  are  permitted  to  offer  oration  over  the  body  of  Manoe),  a  distinsiiiah- 
tfaistribnteof  a  gratitade  and  veneration,  which  ed  member  of  the  chamber  of  depntSea.      In 
cannot  be  misinterpreted,  to  one  who  suffered  November  of  the  same  year  the  chamber  vrss 
with  our  fathers  fur  onr  sake ;  bnt  we  rejoice  dissolved,  and  Lafiivette  was  reelected.    Ihuio^ 
yet  more  for  the  moral  effect  it  cannot  ful  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  of  which  be  be- 
prodnce  on  ns,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  peo*  came  the  acknowledged  leader,  he  was  appointed 
pie.    For  it  is  no  common  spectacle  which  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of 
now  placed  before  each  of  us  for  our  instruction*  Paris,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in 
We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who,  by  the  mere  the  fight,  his  name  and  his  experience  and  en- 
force of  principle,  by  plain  and  resolved  integri-  ergy  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  liberal 
ty,  has  passed  with  perfect  consistency  through  cause.     His  influence  was  sucoeasfuUy  ex«t- 
more  remarkable  extremes  of  fortune  than  any  ed  to  prevent  the  revolution  from  aasnniing  a 
other  man  now  alive,  or  perhaps  any  man  on  sanguinary  character,  and  from  proceeding  to 
record.    We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who  has  extremes  which  would  have  brought   fVaDoe 
borne  a  leadine  and  controUing  part  in  two  .  into  perilous  collision  with  all  the  powers  of 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  two  most  important  rev-  Europe.    He  sacrificed  his  own  republioan  pre^ 
olutions  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  has  come  erences  for  the  sake  of  peaoe  and  order,  and 
fbrth  from  both  of  them  without  the  touch  of  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  ^*  a  noon- 
dishonor.    We  are  permitted  to  see  that  man  archy  surrounded  by  republican  instiUitaons.^ 
who  first  put  in  Jeopardy  his  rank  and  fortune  He  soon  resigned  his  commisBion  as  oonunander 
at  home  in  order  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  of  the  national  guards,  and  confined  himself  to 
cause  of  free  institutions  in  America,  and  after-  his  duties  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and 
ward  hazarded  his  life  at  the  bar  of  the  national  to  the  exercise  of  his  moral  infiuence  as  the  ac- 
assembly,  to  arrest  the  same  cause  when  it  was  knowledged  chief  of  the  constitutional  party  on 
tending  to  excess  and  violence.    We  are  per-  the  continent  of  Europe.    In  attending  in  the 
mitted  to  see  the  man  who,  after  three  years  of  winter  and  on  foot  the  obsequies  of  a  oolleagne 
unbroken  political  triumph,  stood  in  the  midst  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  contracted  a  cold 
of  half  a  miUion  of  his  countrymen,  compre-  which  settled  on  his  lungs  and  caused  his  death. 
bending  whatever  was  great,  wise,  and  power-  He  received  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  bo^y 
fal  in  the  nation,  with  the  oriflamme  of  the  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  cemetiy 
monarchy  at  his  reet,  and  the  confidence  of  all  of  Picpus  in  Uie  faubourg  St.  Antoine. — ^^  There 
France  following  bis  words,  as  he  swore  on  their  have  been  those,'*  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^  who  have 
behalf  to  a  free  constitution ;  and  yet  remained  denied  to  Lafiiyette  the  name  of  a  great  man. 
undazzled  and  unsednoed  by  hb  vast,  his  irre-  What  is  greatness?    Does  goodness  bdong  to 
nstlble  popularity.    We  are  permitted  to  see  greatness  and  make  an  essential  part  of  it?    If 
the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  princi-  it  does,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  the  prominent 
pies  to  which  he  had  thus  sworn,  and  m  less  names  in  history,  has  run  through  sucn  a  career, 
than  three  years  afterward,  was  condemned  to  with  so  little  reproach  justly  or  unjustly  be- 
such  obscure  sufferings,  that  his  very  existence  stowed  ?  Are  mflitary  courage  and  conduct  the 
became  doubtful  to  the  world,  and  the  place  of  measure  of  greatness?    Lafayette  was  intmsted 
his  confinement  was  effectually  hidden  from  the  by  Washington  with  all  kinds  of  service — the 
inquiries  of  his  friends,  who  sent  emissaries  over  laborious  and  complicated,  which  required  skill 
half  Europe  to  discover  it  j  and  yet  remained  and   patience— the  perilous,   that   demanded 
unshaken  and  undismayed,  constanUy  refusing  nerve ;  and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pursuit, 
all  appearance  of  compromise  With  his  persecu-  effecting  a  retreat,  out-manoBUvring  a  waiy 
tors  and  oppressors.     We  are,  in  short,  permit-  adversary  with  a  superior  force,  harmonizing 
ted  to  see  a  man  who  has  professed,  amid  glory  the  action  of  French  regular  troops  and  Ameri- 
and  suffering,  in  triumph  and  in  disgrace,  the  can  militia,  commanding  an  assault  at  the  point 
same  principles  of  political  freedom  on  both  of  the  bayonet ;  and  all  with  entire  sncoess  and 

rides  of  the  AUantic ;  who  has  maintained  the  brilliant  reputation Lastly,  is  it  any 

same  tone,  the  same  air,  the  same  open  confi-  proof  of  greatness  to  be  able,  at  the  age  of  7S, 

dence,  amid  the  ruins  oftheBastile,  in  the  Champ  to  take  the  lead  in  a  successful  and  bloodlesB 

de  Mars,  under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  and  revolution ;  to  change  the  dynasty ;  to  organiie, 

in  the  dungeons  of  OlmHtz."    While  Lafayette  exercise,  and  abdicate  a  military  command  of 

was  still  in  the  country,  congress,  in  Dec.  1824^  three  and  a  h^ millions  of  men;  to  take  up,  to 

voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  township  perform,  and  lay  down  the  most  momentous, 

of  land,  ^Mn  consideration  of  his  important  ser-  delicate,  and  perilous  duties,  without  panon, 

vices  and  expenditures  during  the  American  rev-  without  hurry,  and  without  selfishness  ?"— See 

olution.'*    His  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  ^^  Eulogy  on  XJafayette,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall, 

been  mostly  lost  by  confiscation  during  the  reign  Sept.  6,  1884,"  by  Edward  Everett;  and  M^ 

of  terror.    On  Sept  7,  1825,  he  sailed  fh>m  moire$  et  manuaerits  de  Lt^ayetU,  published  by 

Washington  in  a  frigate  named  in  compliment  his  family  (6  voK  8vo.,  Paris,  1887-^).    There 

to  him  the  Brandywine.     On  his  arrival  at  are  also  numerous  biographies  of  him,  both  in 

Havre  the  people  assembled  to  make  a  demon-  French  and  English. 
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LAFVUTE,  Jaoquib,  a  Frenck  banker  ancl  fliidinghimfldf  peomiiairSy  anbarraawd  wben  be 
statesman,  bom  in  Bayonne,  Oct.  24, 1767,  died  reigned  bis  embassy  at  Rome,  and  baving  ap- 
in  Paris,  May  26, 1644.  He  was  tbe  son  of  a  plied  in  vain  to  the  royalists  for  assistanee,  re- 
poor  carpenter,  bnt  received  a  fair  education,  oeiyed  tbe  aid  be  wanted  from  Laffitte.  Tbe 
In  1788  be  went  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  a  political  importance  of  tbe  banker  was  increasing 
derk  in  tbe  banking  boose  of  Perreganz,  rose  daily ;  bis  bouse  became  tbe  rendezvons  of  tbe 
to  tbe  rank  of  bo^ckeeper,  and  evinced  sncb  most  eminent  members  of  tbe  opposition,  either 
capacity  for  business  that  at  tbe  end  of  a  few  in  tbe  legislative  chambers  or  in  the  pubHc 
years  be  was  offered  a  partnership  by  his  em-  press ;  he  was  tbe  friend  of  B^ranger  and  the 
ployer.  He  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit  protector  of  Thiers.  In  1827,  when  the  national 
of  the  new  firm,  which  through  bis  manage-  guard  of  Paris  was  disbanded,  he  moved  tbe  im- 
ment  successfully  extended  tbe  range  of  its  op-  peachment  of  tbe  ministers.  He  embraced  with 
erations.  Such  was  tbe  confidence  Perreganz  ardor  tbe  cause  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  pointed 
reposed  in  bis  integrity,  that  on  bis  death  he  him  out  beforehand  as  tbe  only  man  who  could 
appointed  him  bis  executor.  In  1809  Laffitte  save  the  country  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
became  one  of  the  regents  of  the  bank  of  France,  On  the  publication  of  tbe  famous  ordinances  of 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  tribunal  of  July,  1880,  he  first  tried  to  bring  back  Cbarlea 
commerce  in  1818;  in  tbe  following  year  be  X.  to  a  wiser  line  of  policy ;  but  bis  efforts  being 
was  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  com-  fruitless,  be  moved  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
merce  and  promoted  to  tbe  governorship  of  visional  government,  and  when  tlie  king  at  last 
the  bank,  wnich  post  he  held  for  5  years,  re-  offered  to  repeal  bis  obnoxious  decree,  it  was  be 
fusing  to  draw  the  large  salary  attachea  to  who  uttered  tbe  sentence:  *^  It  is  too  late  I''  He 
it.  During  tbe  events  of  the  two  restorations,  now  issued  a  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
bis  liberality  was  equally  conspicuous  with  bis  of  Orleans,  proposed  his  appointment  as  lieuten- 
integrity ;  in  1814  be  advanced  the  sum  of  ant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  brought  about 
2,00^,000  francs  to  the  provisional  govern-  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lafayette,  thus 
ment  to  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and  se-  preventing  the  latter  from  proclaiming  the  re- 
cure  the  pay  of  the  French  army  who  were  to  public;  and  finally  he  had  tbe  duke  choeen  king 
retire  beyond  the  Loire ;  in  1815  he  made  him-  of  ihe  French  by  221  deputies.  He  was  ap- 
self  responsible  for  the  sum  of  600,000  francs,  pointed  minister  of  state,  and,  assuming  themin- 
exacted  by  BltLcher  as  a  war  contribution  fi*om  istry  of  finance,  was  intrusted  with  the  premier- 
the  city  of  Paris.  Keanwhile  he  was  banker  of  ship,  Nov.  8,  1880.  He  had  now  readied  the 
both  Louis  XYIIL  and  Napoleon,  and  faithfully  climax  of  bis  fortune,  and  his  future  career  was 
discharged  his  confidential  duties  toward  them  unlucky.  His  sentiments  were  too  liberal  to 
under  Sie  most  trying  circumstances.  When  suit  the  king,  and  be  accordinffly  resigned  in  tbe 
the  latter  finally  left  the  capital,  be  placed  in  following  March.  His  banking  business  bad 
trust  with  LafiStte  about  5,000,000  francs,  which  suffered  from  his  absence  and  the  commercial 
was  afterward  distributed  according  to  his  wilL  difficulties  consequent  upon  the  revolution ;  tbe 
In  1816  tbe  honest  banker  was  elected,  to  the  king  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  help  his  min- 
chamber  of  deputies ;  and  although  be  took  bis  ister  by  purchasing  the  forest  of  Bretenil  from 
seat  among  tbe  opposition,  be  was  appointed  him  at  the  price  of  6,000,000  francs,  and  an- 
member  of  a  government  committee  on  finance,  thorizing  the  bank  to  lend  him  18,000,000 :  but 
and  was  instrumental  in  persuading  tbe  king  to  tiiese  transactions  becoming  known  throngn  the 
resist  the  imprudent  tendencies  of  his  adherents*  indiscretion  of  the  king,  Laffitte's  credit  was  lost, 
In  1817  he  was  rejected;  and  in  1818,  when  and  bis  exertions  to  prevent  the  fall  of  bis  firm 
the  public  credit  was  in  danger^  be  prevented  a  were  unavailing.  He  sold  all  his  property,  in- 
commercial  crisis  by  purchasmg  government  duding  his  house  in  Paris,  which  however  was 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  While  restored  to  him  by  a  national  subscription,  and 
be  opposed  tbe  general  policy  of  tbe  govern-  established  a  new  banking  house  under  the  ap- 
ment,  especially  in  1828,  when  he  denounced  pellation  of  hanque  eociali^  of  which  he  was  the 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  French  in  Spain,  manager ;  but  his  anticipations  of  success  were 
be  never  hesitated  to  give  bis  support  to  fdl  not  realized.  He  reentered  also  the  political 
such  measures  as  be  thought  beneficial  to  tbe  arena,  was  elected  in  1887  by  one  of  the  districts 
people.  In  1824  be  separated  from  bis  politi-  of  Paris,  reelected  in  1889  and  1842  by  the  city 
^cal  friends  to  uphold  the  conversion  of  the  gov-  of  Rouen,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
ermnent  stocks  from  5  to  8  per  cents.,  as  *^by  1844  presided  over  the  chamber  as  its  oldest 
alleviating  the  burden  weighmg  upon  the  gov-  member.  To  the  last  bis  democratic  feelings 
emment,  it  was  a  step  toward  allaying  tbe  were  shown  in  bis  words  and  actions.  His  only 
charges  borne  by  the  nation."  At  the  same  daughter  bad  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  il- 
time  he  participated  in  the  establishment  of  in-  lustrious  Marshal  Ney,  the  prince  of  Moskva; 
stitntions  for  bettering  tbe  condition  of  the  com-  and  his  granddaughter,  once  inquiring  from  him 
mon  people,  among  others  of  the  saviuffs  bank  the  reason  why,  being  herself  a  princess,  her 
of  Paris ;  be  opened  bis  purse  to  old  officers  in  maternal  grandfitther  was  not  a  prince,  he  an- 
reduced  circumstances,  relieved  merchants  on  swered :  "1  am  a  prince,  the  prince  of  the  plane ; 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  readily  assisted  my  father  was  a  carpenter  T'  He  died  of  a  pul- 
even  bis  political  opponents.     Ch&t^ubriand,  monary  disease,  and  more  than  20,000  persons 
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attended  his  funeral.    Beside  some  financial  and  indications  of  anthenticity  in  its  general  featares 
political  essays  which  hare  been  printed,  he  left  — ^the  only  acts  of  Lafitte  that  conld  properly 
MB,  memaires  which  are  still  unpublished.    Lei  be   designated  as   piratical,  were    committed 
iouvenin  de  If,  I/Mtte  raeantes  par  lui-mime^  against  British  vessels.    He  is  said  to  have  gone 
written  by  Oh.  ll!archal,  deserve  little  credit,  to  New  Orleans  in  1807 ;  and  whatever  may 
There  is  an  elegant  biographical  sketch  of  him,  have  been  the  facts  with  regard  to  his  early 
by  Lom^nie,  in  the  Gontemparains  Uhutrei,  history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  about  1818-'14 
LAFITAU,    JosKFH   FBANgois,    a   French  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  and  formi- 
missionary  and  writer,  born  in  Bordeaux  in  dable  band  of  desperadoes,  whose  head-ouarters 
1670,  died  there  in  1740.    He  belonged  to  the  were  on  the  island  of  Grande  Terre.  in  jBarata- 
society  of  Jesus,  and  was  for  some  years  attached  ria  bay,  some  80  or  40  miles  west  oi  the  mouth 
to  their  missions  in  Oanada.    On  his  return  to  of  the  Mississippi.    Acting  ostensibly  under  the 
France,  he  published :  Memaire  eoncemant  la  flag  of  the  republic  of  Oarthagena  (or  New 
prScieuM  ptante  gingsang  de  Tartarie  (Paris,  Granada),  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  oper- 
1718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  which  was  highly  ations  of  these  adventurers  were  not  restricted 
valued  by  the  Ohinese,  having  been  found  by  within  the  limits  to  which  that  commission 
Lafitau  in  the  Oanadian  forests  ;   MoBurs  det  would  have  confined  them.    The  bay  of  Bar*- 
tauvagee  AnUrieaine  eompariei  aux  mcsure  dee  taria  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleet  of 
premiere  tempe  (2  vols.  4to.,  1728) ;  Hietavre  dee  small  vessels;  and  their  goods  were  smuggled 
dieov,vertee  et  dee  eonquStee  dee  Fortugaie  dane  into  New  Orleans  by  being  conveyed  in  boats 
le  nouveau  monde  (2  vols.  4to.,  1738).    The  tiirough  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bayous, 
second  is  his  best  and  most  interesting  work.  and  swamps,  to  a  point  near  the  Mississippi  river 
LAFITE.    See  Bobdbauz  Wine.  a  little  above  Ihe  city.    After  various  ioeflfectual 
LAFITTE,    Jeak,  a   corsair,  privateer,  or  presentments  and  prosecutions  before  the  civil 
smuggler  of  Louisiana  and  the  ffulf  of  Mexico,  tribunals,  an  expedition  was  despatched  against 
bom  in  France,  either  at  St  Male,  Marseilles,  the  Baratarians,  in  1814,  under  the  command 
or  Bordeaux,  about  1780,  died,  according  to  of  Oommodore  Patterson.    The  settlement  on 
some  accounts,  at  sea  in  1817,  according  to  Grande  Terre  was  captured,  with  all  the  v^sels 
others,  at  Silan,  Yucatan,  in  1826.    There  is  a  that  happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time ;  but 
singular  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  events  Lafitte  and  his  comrades  made  their  escape 
of  his  career.    It  has  been  stated  that  he  never  among  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  interior, 
was  at  sea  but  twice— once  when  he  came  to  from  which  they  returned  to  the  same  rendez- 
America,  and  again  in  the  voyage  on  which  he  vous  and  resumed  operations,  as  soon  as  Com. 
was  drowned;  and  that  he  fitted  out  privateers  Fatterson^s  forces  had  retired.  About  the  same 
to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce  under  the  time,  the  British,  then  maturing  their  plans  for 
flag  of  Oarthagena.     Other  authorities  assert  a  descent  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
that  he  began  life  as  mate  of  a  French  East  States,  made  overtures  to  Lafitte  for  the  purpose 
Indiaman,  but,  quarrelling  with  the  captain,  of  securing  his  cooperation  in  that  enterprise, 
left  his  ship  at  Mauritius  and  entered  upon  a  A  brig  of  war  was  despatched  to  Barataria,  her 
course  of  daring  and  successful  piracy  in  the  commander  bearing  a  letter  from  Commodore 
Indian  ocean,  varied  by  occasional  ventures  in  Percy,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  in 
the  slave  trade.    After  several  years  spent  in  the  gulf,  and  one  from  Col.  Nichols,  then  in 
these  pursuits,  he  returned  to  France,  disposed  command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast  of 
of  his  prizes,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  offering  Lafitte  $30,000  and  a  commis- 
took  out  a  commission  as  privateer  from  the  sion  in  the  British  navy,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
newly  organized  government  of  Oarthagena,  ing  his  services  in  conducting  the  contemplated 
continuing  his  depredations,  not  only  upon  Span-  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  in  distributing 
ish,  but  upon  British  commerce.    Another  ac-  a  certain  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
count  represents  him  as  having  begun  his  career  Louisiana.    Lafitte  dissembled  with  the  British 
as  lieutenant  of  a  French  privateer,  which  was  ofiicer  (Oapt.  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia)  who  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  taken  the  bearer  of  these  tempting  proposals,  and 
into  an  English  port,  where  the  officers  and  crew  asked  for  time  to  consider  them.    Meantime  he 
of  the  privateer  were  thrown  into  prison.    Here  immediately  wrote  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of  Louis- 
Lafitte  was  confined  for  several  years  under  iana,  enclosing  the  documents  that  had  been 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship,  after  all  his  handed  him  by  Capt.  Lockyer,  informing  the* 
comrades  had  obtained  their  release.    The  re-  governor  of  the  impending  invasion,  pointing 
sentment  toward  Great  Britain  engendered  by  out  the  importance  of  the  position  that  he  oc- 
this  real  or  supposed  severity  is  stated  to  have  cupied,  ana  offering  his  services  in  defence  of 
been  the  motive  that  Inspired  his  subsequent  Louisiana,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pfurdon  to 
career.  ^  Unable  to  gratify  this  resentment  in  himself  and  followers  for  the  offences  with 
the  service  of  his  native  country,  on  account  of  which   they  stood   charged.     This   amnesty 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  time  of  his  would,  of  course,  include  in  its  provisions  a 
release,  he  fotmd  means  of  doing  so  under  cover  brother  of  Jean  Lafitte,  who  was  then  in  prison 
of  a  privateer's  commission  (against  Spain)  in  New  Orleans  under  an  indictment  for  piracy, 
obtuned  from  the  Oarthagenian  government.  After  some  hesitation  on  thepart  of  the  Amer- 
According  to  this  account— which  bears  some  ican  authorities,  Lafitte's  offer  was  accepted. 
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In  oonnection  with  an  officer  of  fhe  army  he  poets  and  proee  writers,  being  espeoiaDy  fond 
was  employed  in  fortifying  the  passes  of  fiara-  of  Marot,  Rabelais,  and  Queen  Margaret  among 
taria  bay,  and  rendered  efficient  service,  in  com-  the  French,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Boccaccio  amonff 
mand  of  a  party  of  his  followers^  in  the  battle  of  the  Italians,  Virgil  and  Terence,  Homer  and 
Jan.  8, 1815.  The  snbseqnent  career  of  Lafitte  Plato,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  In 
is  involTcd  in  as  mnch  obscarity  as  his  earlier  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  loose  habits  and 
life.  A  proclamation  of  President  Madison  con-  apparent  idleoess,  his  father  induced  him  to 
firmed  the  amnesty  which  had  been  granted  marry  in  1647,  and  resigned  to  him  his  owt  office; 
by  Gov.  Claiborne  to  all  the  Baratarians  who  bnt  Jean  was  ill  fitted  to  be  either  a  husband  or 
had  enlisted  in  the  American  service,  thonsh  it  a  functionary,  and  was  equally  neglectful  of  his 
does  not  appear  that  their  chief  ever  received  matrimonial  and  official  duties.  In  1664  he 
any  further  reward  from  the  government.  We  published  at  Rheims  a  translation  in  verse,  or 
have  at  this  time  (1860)  respectable  living  an-  rather  au  adaptation,  of  Terence's  **  Eunuch,'^ 
thority  for  believing  that,  after  the  war,  he  was  which  gave  no  indication  of  his  future  powers, 
engaged  for  a  time  as  commander  of  a  packet  He  soon  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
plying  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  by  one  of  his  relatives  to  Fouquet,  the  superin- 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  understood  tendent  of  finance,  the  great  patron  of  literature 
that  he  soon  returned  to  his  old  pursuits,  tak-  and  art  at  that  time,  who  appointed  him  his 
ing  a  privateer's  commission,  either,  as  former-  poet,  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  income  of 
ly,  from  the  government  of  New  Granada,  or  1,000  livres,  and  admitted  him  to  his  house, 
else  from  that  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  while  tnus  La  Fontaine  was  thus  enabled  to  live  at  his  ease 
engaged,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  for  7  years,  during  which  he  produced  only  oc- 
the  present  city  of  Galveston,  which  was  broken  oasiond  poems  of  no  great  merit.  On  the  fall 
Up  in  1821  by  a  naval  force  under  the  orders  of  his  protector  he  wrote  in  1661,  under  the 
of  Lieut  (now  Commodore)  Kearney.  It  is  impulse  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude,  his  ad- 
possible,  however,  that  his  brother  Pierre,  who  mirable  j6Ugie  wax  nymphet  de  vaux,  an  eloquent 
commanded  one  of  his  vessels,  has  been  con-  but  fruitless  appeal  to  the  king's  magnanimity 
founded  with  him.  His  death  is  attributed  by  in  behalf  of  the  superintendent  Two  vears 
different  authorities  to  foundering  at  sea,  to  later  he  renewed  his  entreaties  in  his  Ode  au 
being  burned  with  his  vessel  after  capture  by  a  roi,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  would  now 
Spanish  man-of-war,  and  to  wounds  received  have  been  at  a  loss  for  means  of  livelihood,  had 
in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a  British  cruiser,  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  two  noble 
There  are  vet  other  versions,  while  one  account  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  Cardinal  Maza- 
states  that  ne  returned  to  France  and  died  among  rin's  youngest  niece,  who  welcomed  him  at  her 
his  relatives  on  the  Garonne,  and  that  his  widow  chateau,  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  OrleanS| 
was  still  living  there  a  few  years  ago.  In  per-  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  as  her  gentle- 
son  Lafitte  is  represented  as  having  been  well  man  servant ;  he  also  received  occasional  favors 
formed  and  hanoBome,  about  6  feet  2  inches  in  from  Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  from  her  sister, 
height,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair.  Mme.  de  Thiaoges ;  but  he  was  always  neglected 
His  manners  were  polished  and  easy,  though  by  the  king,  who  could  not  overlook  his  irregu- 
retiring ;  his  address  was  winning  and  affable;  lar  mode  of  life,  the  character  of  some  of  his 
and  his  influence  over  his  followers  almost  ab-  writings,  and  ahove  all  his  fidelity  to  Fouquet 
solute.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  In  1666  he  brought  out  the  first  series  of  his 
he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his  Contea,  which  presented  him  as  a  successful 
early  opportunities  for  education  had  been  good,  rival  of  Boccaccio ;  a  second  part  appeared  in 
— See  ^*De  Bow's  Review,"  vols.  zL,  zii.,  xiii.,  1666,  and  they  were  completed  in  1671  and 
ziz.,  and  zziii. ;  Marbois'  "  Louisiana ;"  La-  1676.  Notwidistanding  their  somewhat  licen- 
tour's  "War  in  Louisiana;"  Walker's  "Jackson  tious  turn,  thev  were  eiu;erly  read  even  by  the 
and  New  Orleans;"  Yoakum's  "History  of  most  respectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality 
Texas;"  and.  Parton's  "Life  of  Jackson."  being  then  far  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
LA  FONTAINE,  J&ut  db,  a  French  fabulist,  Meanwhile  he  had  already  published  part  of  the 
bom  at  Cb&teau-Thierry.  July  8, 1621,  died  in  work  upon  which  his  fame  especially  rests;  the 
Paris  in  1696.  He  was  tne  son  of  a  magistrate,  first  6  books  of  his  Fc^let  had  appeared  in  1668 
and  having  received  an  irregulur  education,  with  a  dedication  to  the  daupmn,  the  son  of 
i>artly  at  home,  partly  at  the  college  of  Rheims,  Louis  XIY.  and  pupil  of  Bossuet.  The  follow- 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  the  Oratorians  with  ing  6  books  were  published  in  1678  and  1679, 
the  design  of  becoming  a  priest ;  but  at  the  end  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mme.  de  Montes- 
of  18  months  he  gave  up  this  project,  returned  pan;  the  12th  and  last,  written  under  encouiv 
home,  and  led  an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  which  agement  from  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future  oelebri^.  He  grandson  of  the  king,  through  his  preceptor 
showed  however  considerable  poetical  talent,  F6n^on,  was  printed  16  years  later,  when  the 
and  this  was  frilly  awakened  on  his  hearing  poet  had  readied  the  age  of  78.  His  life  had 
Malherbe's  ode  upon  the  attempt  at  assassinsr  undergone  several  changes  during  that  period 
tion  against  Henry  lY.  recited  by  an  officer  of  increasing  fame;  the  death  of  the  duchess  of 
who  was  garrisoned  at  Ch&tean-Thierry.  He  Orleansand  the  ezile  of  the  duchess  of  Bouillon 
began  eagerly  to  read  the  ancient  and  modem  left  him  unprovided  for,  but  he  received  the 
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most  generouii  hospitaHly  from  Ifme.  de  la       LA  Jfu JfifiTii;^  Aioahtaba.  IfrGuxc,  a Sptmili 

Sablldre,  a  gifted  lady,  oelebrated  for  her  literary  faistorian,  bom  in  Arohidoiia,  Malaga,  Jmy  10^ 

taste,  who  for  20  years  aecnred  him  all  the  com-  1817,  died  in  Havana  in  Aug.  I860.    He  stadied 

forts  of  a  home.    When  she  died,  he  was  for*  law,  devoted  himself  to  historical  inveslagatioiu^ 

tonate  enough  to  find  at  IL  d^Hervart's  anotiier  becaise  secretary  of  the  oortes,  and  received 

home,  where  he  was  cared  for  with  equal  kind-  the  appointment  of  attomey-oeneral  {faeali 

ness,  and  where  he  died.    During  the  last  two  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    He  had  barely  srrim 

years  of  his  life  the  religions  sentiments  of  his  in  Havana  before  he  was  attatdced  by  the  local 

early  youth  revived ;  he  performed  severe  pen>  fever  and  died.    His  vast  researches  into  the 

ances  for  such  of  his  works  as  strict  morality  bistory  of  hb  country,  and  his  appredslion  of 
could 
his  end 

sell*     JtC'tnim    0w%r    ir«  vwvuv    ^uw  jviv  f     v  «wir  wv    «vvr    wr  wvv  aMvuw       y»  w  v«»*,  '«^ «  vhacvuvi,  *%^tkw-   ^v,     am    Tva».,  &•— —i 

"beofu.  j9ur.    He  had  been  elected  to  the  French  1851).    He  also  wrote  a  work  on  hunting,  and 

academy  in  1683,  but  was  only  admitted  in  1684  one  on  the  characters  and  revolulaons  of  tiM 

in  conjunction  with  Boileau  the  satirist.    The  different  races  in  Spain  at  different  periods^  vA 

duchess  of  BouiUon  styled  him  man  fabUer^  his  especially  of  the  Moors  during  the  middle  agen 
friends  le  hen  homme^  and  posterity  most'Justly       LAGO  MAGOIORE  (anc.  Laeu$  Vn^am\ 

proclaims  him  rinimitable.    His  character  pre-  a  lake  of  N.  Italy  and  Switzerland,  endoaed  by 

sented  a  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  canton  of  TidDo; 

and  finesse,  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems,  length  40  m. ;  average  breadth  3  m.,  greater 

His  freedom  from  all  restraint  and  his  dreamy  breadth  8  m. ;  greatest  depth  2,626  feet;  elers- 

disposition  have  given  birth  to  innumerable  tion  of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  alxxit 

anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.    Beade  the  688  feet    The  principal  affluents  are  tbe  Toea 

works  mentioned  above,  he  left  PtyeM,  a  my th«  or  Toccil^  Maggia.  and  Tresa ;  its  great  oo^et 

ological  novel,  and  AdonU^  a  charming  nam*  is  the  Tidno,  which  issues  from  its  5.  extreni^ 

tive  poem,  both,  of  whic^  were  published  in  at  the  town  of  S«rtx>.    Near  the  entrance  of  tbe 

1669  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  gulf  of  Tosa«  on  the  W.  side,  lie  the  Borromean 

Bouillon ;  FhiUmon  et  Ba/ueU  and  Les  jfillea  ds  isUnds,  remarkable  for  tiieir  picturesque  besnty. 

Minle^  which,  although  intended  as  mere  imitar  The  Swiss  portion  of  this  l^e  is  termed  Lago 

tions  of  Ovid,  are  stamped  wit^  true  originality ;  Locarno.    The  surrounding  mountains  are  got- 

4  or  5  light  comedies,  and  two  operas.  The  best  ered  with  forests,  the  timb^  of  which  pm  v» 

edition  of  La  Fontaine's  complete  works  is  that  to  a  considerable  traffic,  and  employs  nmneroa 

by  Walckenaer(6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-'7);  vessels  onitswatera    Steamers  also  pljref^' 

next  to  it  may  be  placed  the  large  8vo.  volume  krly  between  Magadino  and  Sesto.    This  Ia« 

in  Didot's  OoUecti(fn  des  elasnques  Frangau,  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  trout^  and  ^^J'^ 

His  select  works,  his  fables  in  particular,  are  occasionally  caught  which  are  said  to  Treign « 

constantly  reprinted  in  eveiy  form ;  we  must  much  as  50  lbs.    Iliere  are  valuable  quarries « 

content  ourselves  with  menUoning  the  editions  fine  white  marble  on  its  shores, 
of  Charles  Nodier  (Paris,  1818),  Walckenaer       LAGOS.    I.  A  seaport  town  of  Porfcog4 « 

a827),  Orapelet  (1880),  and  Louandre  (1862).  the  province  of  Algarve,  110  m.  8.  fro™  Lisbon, 

There  is  an  excellent  Hutavre  de  la  vie  etdes  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lagos  bay;  pop.  vm 

oucroffes  de  La  Fontaine  by  Walckenaer  (8d  ed.,  Y,000.    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  8  chunw 

Paris,  1824).    Among  the  English  translations  8  convents,  a  dvil  and  military  hospital,  an autf 

of  La  Fontaine  are :  the  ^'Fables  and  Tales"  house,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  handaoDeAqAK 

(8vo.,  London,  1734);    "Tales  and  Novels  in  duct.    Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  tw 

Verse,"  by  several  hands,  edited  by  Humphreys  tunny  and  sardine  fishery.    The  ^^^^T^ 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1786);  "Loves  of  Oupid  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  is  ^^^ 

and  Psyche,"  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Lockman  by  forts.    In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Aug.  18i  IW 

(8vo.,  London,  1744);  "Fables"  in  verse,  by  a  British  fieet  under  Boscawen  obtained  a  oeoh 

Bobert  Thompson  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806);  sive  victonr  over  a  French  squadron  nM«rij 

"  Fables"  in  verse  (8vo.,  London,  1820)  ;  and  la  Olue.    IL  A  town  of  Africa  on  tbe  coast « 

"  Fables,"  by  Elizur  Wright  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  Upper  Guinea,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  w» 

don,  1848 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston,  1846).    A  new  island,  6  m.  long  by  li  m.  broad,  ^^^^^^J^iJ^ 

French  illustrated  edition  of  his  works  appeared  the  entrance  to  a  lagoon  of  the  bight  <>' '^v 

in  186a  near  the  month  of  tiie  river  Ogoon,  pnjB^^ 

LA  FOUROHE  INTERIOR,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  90  m.  from  the  coast,  is  the  city  of  Abbeowo^ 

La.,  bordering  on  Barataria  bay  and  intersected  ta ;  pop.  estimated  at  6,000.    Lagos  is  ^f°Tj^ 

by  Bayou  La  Fourche;  area,  1,100  eq.  m. ;  pop.  subject  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  but  ^°KJ. 

in  1866,  12,102,  of  whom  6,669  were  slaves,  to  Benin.    A  number  of  English  and  ^ 

The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil,  except  where  traders  reside  here,  and  the  town  <!>^^^uwi 

too  marshy  for  cultivation,  is  very  fertue.    The  good  houses  built  in  the  English  style,   i^ 

productions  in  1866  were  819,980  bushels  of  formerly  a  notorious  seat  <rf  the  "•'J.JrJrJf 

Indian  corn,  2,211  bbls.  of  rice,  27,918  of  mo-  in  attempting  to  negotiate  for  the  ^"^^-d 

lasses,  and  19,018  hhds,  of  sugar.     OapitaL  which  the  British  consul,  Mr.  BeeoroltjW 

Thibodoaux.  upon  in  Nov.  1861.    The  town  was  th««»l^ 
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attacked  hj  the  British  steamer  Bloodhound.  N^aples,  Sardinia,  and  Tosoanjr,  he  went  to 

which  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  ox  Franoe,  where  he  was  welcomed  hy  Qaeen 

2  officers  killed  and  10  men  wounded.    A  sec-  Marie  Antoinette,  received  as  a  veteran  pen- 

ond  ensagement  on  Dec  24  and  26  resnlted  in  sioner  of  the  academy  an  income  eqnal  to  that 

the  rednction  of  the  town,  the  capture  of  67  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Berlin,  and  was  pro-> 

gone,  and  the  oondnsion  of  a  treaty  by  which  vided  with  apartments  in  the  Lonvre.   His  li^ 

tiie  ruler  guaranteed  freedom  of  commerce,  the  eanimie  analytiqu6j  which  had  been  printed  un- 

protection  of  Christianity,  and  the  abolition  of  der  the  supervision  of  his  friend  the  abb6  Marie 

the  slave  trade  and  of  human  sacrifices.  and  the  geometrician  L^ndre,  appeared  a  few 

LAGBANGE,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ind.^  bordering  months  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  (1787),  and 

on  Mich.,  and  dbruned  by  Pigeon  nver;  area,  commanded  general  admiration.    Beiugnowin 

884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,887.    It  has  a  near-  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  wiUi  fits 

ly  level  surface,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  of  morbid  melancholy,  during  which  he  lost  idl 

timber.    The  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  taste  for  his  wonted  pursuits,  and  evinced  the 

in  1860  were  821,211  bushels  of  Indian  com,  utmost  indiflSsrence  even  to  the  work  which  had 

127,906  of  wheat,  78,816  of  oats,  and  7,208  tons  secured  him  immortal  reputation.    His  spirits 

of  hay.    There  were  6  churches,  1  newspaper  revived  about  the  beg^ning  of  the  revolution, 

office,  and  2,284  pupils  attending  public  schools,  and  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  ox 

Capital,  Lammge.  the  revolutionists  was  perhaps  still  more  flatter- 

LAGBANGE,  Josbfh  Lottis,  a  French  geo-  ing  than  that  which  he  had  obtained  A!Y>m  kings 
metrician,  born  in  Turin,  Jan.  26, 1786,  died  in  and  princes.  His  pension  was  unanimoudy  con- 
Paris,  April  10,  1818.  His  parents  were  of  finned  by  the  national  assembly,  and  he  was  ap- 
Frenoh  extraction  on  lx>th  sides.  The  reading  pointed  member  of  a  committee  for  examining 
of  the  ancient  ge(Nnetri<»ans  turned  his  atten-  useful  inventions,  and  director  of  the  mint,  in 
tion  to  scieptifio  pursuits ;  and  a  paper  bv  Hal-  conjunction  with  Monae  and  Berthollet  The 
ley  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,*'  "On  latter  nost  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  6  months, 
the  Superiority  of  Modem  Algebra  in  determin-  He  took  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
ing  the  Foci  of  Oljeot  Glasses,^'  led  him  to  a  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
close  study  of  the  analytical  methods.  His  first  1798,  when  a  decree  of  the  convention  ordered 
publication  was  a  letter  to  C.  J.  Fagnano,  June  all  persons  not  bom  in  France  to  leave  the  coun* 
28,  1764,  which  contained  a  series  of  fiuxions  try,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Lagrange, 
and  fluents  of  difiTerent  orders,  somewhat  re-  On  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  and 
aembling  the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton.  Li  of  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed 
1766,  although  but  10  years  of  age,  he  was  professor  in  tJiose  institutions.  The  lectures 
made  professor  of  geometry  in  the  royal  school  whidi  he  delivered  in  1796  were  published  in 
of  artillery  at  Turin,  where  many  of  his  pupils  the  Jifumal  de  VicoU  polf/Uehnique,  For  his 
were  his  seniors.  In  coi^nnctiott  with  several  pupUs  he  wrote  his  Theorie  des  janetioni  anth 
of  them,  he  established  a  scientific  society,  Jfftigues  (Paris,  4to.,  1797  and  1818),  and  his 
whose  memoirs,  owing  partioularlv  to  his  con-  Lefommtr  le  caUul  des/anctiont  (last  ed.  1806) ; 
tribations,  afterward  acquired  a  hiffh  reputation,  but  few  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  books 
his  essays  on  the  propagation  of  sound  being  have  prevailed,  as  they  were  far  from  being  as 
eepecially  noticed.  He  meanwhile  correspond-  perfect  as  the  method  of  fiuxions  and  its  kindred 
ed  with  Euler,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  doctriues.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute 
first  ideas  of  the  solution  of  tlie  isoperimetrical  and  the  board  of  longitude,  he  was  at  once 
problems.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from  t^e  placed  amonff  the  members  of  the  former,  and 
French  academy  of  sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  so  highly  ap- 
libration  of  the  moon,  in  which  he  demon-  predated  in  France,  that,  on  the  entrance  (^  the 
strated  the  wide  extent  of  the  principles  of  vir-  IVench  army  into  Turin,  the  generals  and  many 
tual  velodties,  and  their  connection  with  the  high  fhnctionaries,  headed  by  the  civil  commis- 
other  princi^es  of  mechanics.  Soon  afterward  sary,  went  in  procession,  by  order  of  the  direo- 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  perBonally  tory,  to  congratulate  his  father,  then  90  years  of 
acquainted  with  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Condor-  age,  on  the  merits  of  a  son  who  **had  done 
oet,  and  others.  In  1766  a  second  prize,  on  honor  to  mankind  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
the  snbiect  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  genius,  and  whom  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have 
awarded  him  by  the  Fk^nch  academy;  and  he  produced,  and  Franoe  to  possess  as  a  citizen.*' 
was  invited  to  Berlin  to  become  a  mathemadcal  Napoleon  made  Lagrange  a  senator,  a  ooont 
director  of  the  Prussian  academy,  which  ofllce  of  the  empire,  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 
Euler,  called  to  St.  Peterrt>nrg  by  tiie  empress  honor,  and  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
Catharine,  had  left  vacant.  He  accepted  the  reunion;  he  showed  him  friendship  on  every 
ofifer,  rq>aired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treated  occaaon,  and  styled  him  the  '^high  pyramid  of 
with  great  distinction  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  mathematical  sciences.**  His  last  years  were 
spent  there  SO  years,  during  which  time  he  pre-  devoted  to  preparing  new  editions  of  his  Jfito- 
pared  his  great  work,  the  MSeanigus  andlfftique.  nique  analytiipis  (2  vols.  4to.,  1 811-'16,  the  pub- 
On  the  deatb  of  Frederic,  yielding  to  a  secret  Hcation  of  the  2d  volume  of  which  was  com- 
dedre  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Mirabeau,  not-  pleted  by  Prony,  Laoroix,  and  Binet),  and  of  his 
,  withstanding  liberal  offers  from  the  oomrta  of  Th^oru  dei  fonetiani  analytique$  (4to.,  1818). 
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Hig  remBins  were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Pan*  out  his  principalis  approbation,  oaased  a  sepaia- 

theon,  and  the  last  honors  were  paid  to  his  tion  between  them;  andLaGa^ronni^rebeeuiM^ 

memorjr  hy  Lao6pdde  and  Laplace  in  a  funeral  after  the  eaup  €Pitat  of  Deo.  2,  1861,  a  slandi 

oration,  while  the  emperor  provided  liberally  supporter  of  the  new  emperor.     Hewaselectod 

for  his  widow  and  his  brother.  to  the  legislative  body  by  the  department  of 

LA  GUATRA,  the  principal  seaport  of  Yene-  OantaL  and  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  direo- 
zaela,  on  tlie  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10°  86'  42" .  tion  of  both  the  OoMtitutionnel  and  the  Fofs. 

N.,  long.  66°  66'  80"  W.,  10  m.  from  Caracas;  In  1868  he  was  appointed  oonncillor  of  states 

pop.  aboQt  8,000.    Its  situation  resembles  that  and  subsequently  commander  of  the  legion  of 

of  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe.    The  chain  of  moun-  honor  and  prending  officer  of  the  oonncil  genenl 

tains  which  separates  the  town  from  the  high  of  Haute-Yienne.    He  is  now  auperintendeDt 

valley  of  Caracas  descends  almost  directly  into  of  the  press,  and  the  occanonal  pamphlets  and 

the  sea,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  waU  articles  in  ttteMoniteur  whioh  appear  under  hii 

of  huge  masses  of  rock.    It  contains  only  two  name  are  supposed  to  represent  the  imperial 

street^  running  parallel  with  each  other  E.  and  views  and  to  possess  a  semi«ofBcial  character. 

W.  Commanded  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Colo-  Such  are  Vemperaur  Ifapolion  IIL  et  VAngU- 
rado,  it  is  strongly  fortified  alons  the  sea  shore,  terre  (1868),  Vemperewr  IfapoUon  IIL  ti 
The  town  has  a  gloomy  and  descuate  aspect,  and    VltaUe  (Jan.  1869),  and  Le  pope  et  le  eonfffit, 

is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth.    The  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year.    His  flexible 

neighboring  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.    The  and  somewhat  pompous  style  is  well  adapted  to 

town  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes,  such  performances.    He  has  also  pubhahed  aome 

and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  that  of  political  sketches,  £tudei  et  portraiti  eankmr 
1812,  when  several  thousand  persons  periled.     fkMrains  (Fma,  1861  and  1856),  including  Napo- 

La  Guayra  is  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  port.  Icon  III.,  Nicholas  L,King  Leopold  of  Belgian^ 

The  anchorage  is  bad,  the  tides  powerful,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville,  Thiers,  De  Mom j,  and 

the  sea  in  constant  agitation.    About  half  of  Qen.  Cavaignac.    He  is  an  occasional  coptribih 

the  entire  trade  of  Yenezuela  and  the  whole  of  tor  to  the  ISeoue  eontemparaine^  tor  which  he 

that  of  Caracas  is  carried  on  through  La  Guayra.  wrote  Les  ioueeraini  ierwain$y  where  Napoleon 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  HI.  holds  a  conspicuous  place  between  Besij 

sugar,  indigo,  and  hides;  and  the  imports  are  lY.  and  Louis  XIY. 

chiefly  manufactured  goods,  flour,  &c.    The  an-       LA  HARPE,  FsfenkBio  OksAJty  a  Swibb  pft* 

nual  shipping  comprises  about  60,000  tons,  and  triot,  born  in  Rolle  in  1764  died  in  Lsoeaiio^ 

the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  March  80, 1888.    He  was  eancated  in  democrar 

$6,000,000.    In  the  8  months  ending  Sept.  80.  tic  opinions ;  began  the  praotice  of  law,  bot 

1868,  18  vessels  arrived  there  from  the  IJnited  disliking  the  profession  was  on  the  eve  of  goio^ 

States,  with  cargoes  valued  at  over  $200,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  enlist  in  the  contineotil 

9  deared  with  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  army,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  at- 

nearlv  $100,000. — The  yellow  fever  which  pre-  nation  as  preceptor  of  a  young  Kossian  noble* 

vailed  so  severely  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  man,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.    His  sa<^ 

at  La  Guayra  was  attributed  by  some  authori-  cess  in  this  vocation  attracted  the  attention  oi 

ties  to  the  alteration  caused  in  the  atmosphere  the  empress  Catharine,  who  called  him  to  Sk 

by  the  overflowings  of  the  small  river  of  the  Petersburg  and  confided  to  bis  care  her  tvo 

same  name.  Humboldt,  however,  on  ezamininff  grandsons,  Alexander  and  Constantino..   Tbd 

the  bed  of  its  torrent,  found  nothing  that  could  republican   preceptor    sutgected    the   yooog 

have  had  any  effect  in  deteriorating  the  air.  princes  to  severe  training  and  taught  them 

LA  Gn£RONNll:R£,  Louis  Etienkb  Ab-  principles  and  ideas  which  seldom  find  tb^ 

TEVB,  vicomte  de,  a  French  publicist,  bom  in  way  into  courts.    On  the  brealdng  oat  of  ue 

1816.    The  offspring  of  a  noble  family  of  Pol*  French  revolution,  he  actively  participated,  by 

tiers,  known  for  their  devotion  to  the  Bourbons,  a  petition  to  the  government  at  feeni  and  lotton 

he  early  gave  evidence  of  royalist  opinions,  and  addressed  to  the  Swiss  people,  in  the  plans  for 

about  1886  appeared  as  a  writer  in  Vatenir  reorganizing  the  Helvetian  confederatioo  ^^ 

natiofuU  of  Limoges.    A  little  later  he  became  to  make  it  a  single  and  undivided  repablp 

acquainted  with  Lamartine,  who  encouraged  his  This  becoming  known  to  the  empress,  she  oich 

.  efforts,  and  on  the  revolution  of  1848  offered  charged  him,  without  the  usual  pension  tfa 

I  him  an  appointment,  which  he  declined.  When  dignities.    Leaving  Bussia  in  1798,  he  repav^ 

I  Lamartine  left  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to  Geneva,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  he  ep* 

La  Gu6ronnidre  joined  him  in  the  publication  deavored  to  interest  the  French  governmeDi  u^ 

of  Le  bien  public,  a  newspaper  which  ceased  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  democrats  against  tae 

toward  the  end  of  1848.    He  then  became  a  aristocracy  of  Bern,  and  finally  saooe^^  ''^ 

contributor  to  £mile  de  Gurardin's  Preue,  and  securing  the  protection  of  the  directory,  w^ 

his  connection  with  this  journal  lasted  about  16  accomplishing  the  revolution  of  1798  by  wbioa 

months.    In  1860  he  edited,  under  the  super*  Switzerland  was  to  become  a  democntio '^ 

vision  of  Lamartine.  the  new  journal,  Le  pays,  public.    He  became  the  controlling  ''>^''^V?|^ 

Hisleaning  toward  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  the  Helvetic  executive  directory,  and  ^^^*~ 

•   was  plainly  shown  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  with  energy,  and  even  violence,  the  I^^^^ 

Louis  Napoleon,  published  in  that  paper  with*  had  acqnu^  by  force ;  but  his  hopeaweresooa. 
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^Hspelled  bjr  the  change  in  ibrenoh  poUoy  after  BoboBpierre.    He  wasneTortheleaB  ineanemled 

the  18th  Bromaire.  The  Helvetian  direotorr  was  dnring  the  reign  of  terror,  and  thia  made  aneh 

diMolved,  and  La  Harpe,  being  mupected  of  eon-  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that  his  opinions 

spiring  against  the  new  order  of  things^  was  ar«  underwent  a  complete  change ;  he  became  a 

rested ;  but  he  made  his  escape^  repaired  to  Paris,  devont  Christian  and  an  nnoompromiriDg  enemy 

and  was  told  by  Bonaparte  that  ^  he  had  better  of  all  that  was  called  philosophy.    On  hn  libera- 
leare  Bwitzerhmd  alone."    He  then  retired  to*  tion  after  the  Mb  Thermidor,  he  resumed  with 

CTftte  life  at  Plessis-Piquet,  near  Paris,  deyot-  great  success  a  coarse  of  public  lectures  whidi 
:  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  until  the  he  had  begun  a  few  years  before.    These  leo- 
fall  of  the  empire  revived  his  hopes  of  his  ooun-  tures,  collected  under  the  titie  of  Lifde,  ou  eaun 
try's  emancipation.    In  1814^  having  received  delUtSr€itfir6anei&imeftmod&rne(l^YiAs,Sro,. 
a  visit  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  resumed  1790-1806),  are  still  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
hiainfluenceovertne  mind  of  his  former  pupil;  literary  criticism.     His  OarreuMmdanee  UtU-^ 
and  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  &vor  voire  with  the  grand  duke  Paul  was  printed  in 
hia  democratic  plans  in  regard  to  Switzerland,  1801  (4  vols.  8vOr) ;  and  the  severity  and  selfish- 
he  at  least  contributed  to  the  preservation  ox  ness  with  which  the  Judgments  it  contains  are 
that  confederation,  and  to  the  liberation  of  his  stamped,  rekindled  the  luttred  against  him,  and 
own  canton  of  Yaud  from  the  rule  of  Bern,  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  resided  at  Lau*  LA  HKB,  Paiufpe  ds,  a  French  mathema- 
sanne.    Daring  the  most  active  periods  of  his  tidan,  bom  in  Paris,  March  18,  IMO,  died  there, 
life  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  April  21, 1718.    At  first  he  followed  the  profos- 
whioh  he  expounded  his  plans  for  the  reorgan*  sion  of  painting  and  sculpture^  which  was  that 
ization  of  h\&  country,  and  denounced  the  tyr-  of  his  uither,  but  while  in  Italy  in  1660  he 
anny  and  misdeeds  of  its  old  governments.  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.    In  1679 
LA  HARPE,  JxAK  FsANgoiB  nn,  a  IVench  he  and  Picard  were  appointed  to  make  certidn 
critic,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  80, 1789,  died  there,  surveys  along  the  coast  of  Qascony ;  and  in 
Feb.  11, 1808.    He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  1688  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
10th  year,  was  brought  up  by  charity,  and  was  Oassini,  to  complete  tibe  measurement  of  an  arc 
admitted  as  a  free  sonolar  to  the  Harcourt  col-  of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
lege^  where  he  gave  early  evidence  of  Htenury  1669.    EQs  most  important  scientific  work  is 
talent.    On  leaving  this  institution,  he  wrote  his  SectianM  Chniea(^«nBy  1685). 
with  several  of  his  comrades  some  satirical  LA  HOGUE.    Bee  Oapb  La.  Haous. 
verses  on  certain  members  of  the  college,  for  LAHORE,  a  eity  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  police  for  sev-  Punjaub,  situated  about  1  m.  firom  the  E.  bank 
end  months.    This  severe  punishment  of  a  tri«  of  the  Ravee,  in  lat.  SI""  86'  N.,  long.  W  21'  £. ; 
fling  offence,  together  with  his  narrow  drcum-  pop.  estimated  at  95,000.    It  is  walled  witii 
stances,  added  to  his  naturally  bitter  disposition,  bndc  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  outworks. 
His  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  heroic  episties,  There  are  several  fine  mosques,  inclucUng  one 
a  kind  of  poem  then  much  in  vogue.    In  1768  of  red  sandstone  said  to  have  been  built  by  An- 
he  produced  his  tragedy  of  WaimXck^  which  was  rungzebe.  The  Hindoos  have  a  number  of  tem- 
Buccesrful.    Three  other  plays  of  the  same  kind,  pies,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  some  huid- 
TmoUon^  Pharamond^  and  Gfutate  Womo^  fiiil-  some  tombs,  one  of  tiie  most  attractive  of  which 
ed ;  and,  disappointed  m  his  anticipations  of  for-  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehanghir.    The  city  has 
tune,  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years  the  guest  narrow  streets,  tall  gloomy  houses,  small  but 
of  Yolti^re.    On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1768,  he  weU  flimished  bazaars,  and  a  vernacular  college 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Merewre  deFramce^  supported  purtiy  by  the  British  government, 
and  made  himself  noted  for  the  bitteraees  of  and  having  about  550  pupils.    The  surrounding 
his  criticism.    At  the  same  time  he  competed  country  is  covered  with  vast  ruins,  attesting 
successfully  for  the  academical  prizes,  11  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
which  he  won  within  10  yean,  8  being  at  the  the  capital  of  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty  in  the 
French  academy.    These  successes  procured  in  12th  century,  and  the  fitvorite  residence  of  the 
1776  his  election  to  that  learned  society.    The  descendants  of  Baber.     The  famous  Ruqjeet 
new  tragedies  he  produced  about  the  same  time  Sing  was  invested  with  the  r%|ahship  of  Lahore 
were  mercUessly  criticized,  and,  with  the  excep-  by  Acman  Shah  in  1799,  and  after  his  death  the 
tion  of  PhUocUU  (1780)  and  Ooriolana*I^\  territory  was  seized  by  the  British  and  consoli- 
were  coldly  received  by  the  public.    He  was  dated  with  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub. 
meanwhile  the  correspondent  of  the  grand  duke  LAIB AOH.    See  Latbaob. 
Paul  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Oatharine  the  Gkeat,  LAING,  Alkxandxb  Gordon,  a  British  trav- 
and  undertook  several  publications,  especiaUy  eller,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Dec  27,  1794,  mur^ 
ta^Aln^gSdsrhiHoireffMraledeivoifageiy  from  dered  near  Umbuctoo,  Africa,  in  Sept.  1826. 
which  he  realized  some  profit    He  adopted  the  He  was  educated  lor  the  profession  of  hia  lather, 
revolutionary  principles,  brought  on  the  stage  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  Joined  the  army, 
in  1791  Mekime,  au  la  reUgieiue^  an  indirect  at-  and  served  in  1811  in  Barbados  as  ensign  under 
tack  on  the  dergy,  which  was  warmly  received,  his  uncle,  the  future  Gen.  Gordon.    In  1820  be 
showed  himself  an  ardent  Jacobin,  and  went  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  became  aide-de-camp 
80  fiur  as  to  become  an  occasional  flatterer  of  to  the  governori  Sir  Gharlea  McCarthy.    Be 
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took  ftn  adiTe  part  in  the  effortflmade  bj  the  to  parliament  for  his  native  borough   The 
English  goyernment  to  stop  the  slare  trade  bj  year  he  became  chainnan  of  the  orystal  p 
commercial  treaties  with  the  natiyes,  opened  company,  and  was  inatmmental  in  caniring  tlbD 
segotiationa  with  the  king  of  the  Foolahs  at  palaoe  to  be  opened  at  Sydenham  in  1864.    H« 
Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  oontrib-  has  abo  participated  in  the  management  of  iio- 
nted  mnch  to  tiie  knowledge  of  that  coontry  portent  unes  of  railway  in  France,  Belgimii,  and 
and  of  Ihe  upper  course  of  the  Niger.   The  war  .  Holland,  and  of  the  great  western  railwaj  of 
with  the  Ashantees,  in  which  Governor  Mo-  Oanad&     He  is  known  as  an  able  and  flaen:^ 
Oarthy  lost  his  life,  compelled  him  to  retom  to  speaker.  In  1867  he  was  returned  to  pariiamenit 
Bierra  Leone.    On  coming  back  to  En^and  he  for  the  borough  of  Wick,  and  re^leoted  in  1869L 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or,  and  placed       LAIBESS^  GksABD  db,  a  Flemish  painter, 
at  the  head  of  an  African  ezplonng  expedition,  bom  in  lidge  in  1640,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
He  sailed  for  Tripoli  in  1826,  and  on  July  26,  1711.    At  the  a^  of  16  he  was  a  saoeeaelal 
1826,  joined  a  caravan  for  Timbuctoo,  which  he  pdnter,  and  received  large  prices  for  Lis  pie- 
reached  Aug.  18 ;  but  while  on  a  tour  to  San-  tures;  but  dissipation  kept  him  in  poyertj  waial 
sanding  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  he  remoyed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  rose  to 
Arab  sheik,  who  on  his  reftisal  to  embrace  Ko-  fortune  and  reputation.    At  the  age  of  60  he 
hammedanism  strangled  him.     He  published  became  blind,  but  he  dictated  his  disooarses  on 
an  account  of  his  first  journey  under  the  title  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting,  whioh  were 
of  *' Travels  through  the  Timannee,  Eooranko,  published  under  the  tide  of  Oroot  ^ehilderboA 
and  Soolima  Countries,  to  the  Bources  of  the  (Amsterdam,  1707). 

Bokelle  and  Niger,  in  the  Tear  1822  '*  (8vo.,       LAlS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  oonrteaans 

London,  1826).  of  ancient  Greece.     1.   The  elder  Liais  lived 

L AIN6,  Maloolic,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom  during  tiie  period  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  and 
at  Strynzia,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1762,  died  there  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Corinth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beantiM 
Edinburgh,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  .women  of  her  age,  but  remarkable  for  her  av- 
bar  in  1784;  but,  not  sucoee^n^  in  his  profes-  arice  and  caprice.  Amouff  her  lovers  was  tb» 
sion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  hterature.  His  philosopher  Aristippus,  who  dedicated  two  of 
first  work  was  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  his  works  to  her.  She  grew  enamored  of 
^^  History  of  Great  Britain,"  which  was  followed  Eubotas  of  Cyrene,  who  promised  to  take  her 
in  1800  by  a  *^  History  of  Sootiand  from  the  with  him  to  his  native  city  if  he  should  prove 
Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  KUDg-  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  He  sucoeeoed  in 
doms.''  In  1804,  a  2d  edition  of  the  latter  the  contest,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  taking 
production  being  called  for,  he  appended  to  it  thither  her  portrait.  In  her  old  age  ahe  became 
an  essay  ^  On  the  Participation  of  Mary,  Queen  intemperate,  and  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  mon- 
of  Scots,  in  the  Kurder  of  Damley.''  In  1807  ument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  grove 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  called  the  Cranion.  II.  The  younger  Lais  was 
the  Orkneys,  but  Ul  health  soon  compelled  him  a  native  of  ^ccara  in  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the 
to  withdraw  to  private  life.  Beade  the  works  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
above  mentioneo,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  removed  to  Athens  in  her  youth,  and  is  said  to 
**  History  and  Life  of  King  James  YI. "  from  have  been  induced  by  the  pfunter  Apelles  to 
the  original  manuscript,  which  had  served  bs  adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan,  bhesnb- 
the  foundation  of  the  foigeries  of  Crawfurd,  in  sequentiy  oecame  the  rival  of  the  famous  Athe> 
Ids  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Affiiirs  of  Scotland." — ^His  nian  hetnra  Phryne ;  but  falling  in  love  with 
brother,  Samubl  Luko,  is  known  as  the  author  a  handsome  Thessalian  youth  named  Hif^pcdo- 
of  books  of  travel,  and  of  works  on  social  and  chus,  she  accompanied  him  to  his  native  conn- 
political  subjects.  A  new  edition  of  his  book  try,  where  her  beauty  exciting  the  jealoosy  and 
on  Norway  appeared  in  1854.  envy  of  some  of  her  sex,  they  allured  her  Into 

LAING,  Samuel,  a  British  railway  financier,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  there  stoned  her  to 

bom  in  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  about  1810.    He  death.    She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 

was  educated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  Peneus;  the  inscription  engraven  on  her  monu- 

and  in  1840  was  called  to  tbe  bar,     Shortiy  ment  isjgiven  by  Athenteus. 
afterward  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.       T.AITR  (It.  laeca\  a  pigment  prepared  from 

Labonchere,  then  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  infiisions  of  vegetable  ayes  or  of  cochineal,  by 

and  was  also  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  causing  the  coloring  matter  to  unite  and  form  a 

railway  department    In  1844  he  prepared  an  precipitate  with  some  earthy  or  metallic  oxide, 

important  report  on  '^British  and  Foreign  Bui-  This  is  usually  alumina,  but  the  oxidea  of  tin 

ways.*^    In  1846  he  was  activelv  employed  in  and  xino  sometimes  serve  as  the  basis^   A  solu- 

preparing  the  reports  presented  by  the  railway  tion  of  alum  is  employed  to  furnish  the  alumina, 

commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  potash  is  conunonly  added  to  it — always  if 

and  upon  the  r^ection  of  them  by  the  house  of  tiie  infusions  are  acid.   If  the  infusions  are  made 

oommons  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of  with  alkaline  Hqnors,  the  alum  solution  may 

trade  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be  added  alone.  A  decoction  of  turmeric  yields 

In  1848  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Brigh-  an  orange  lake;  of  cochineal,  a  brilliant  red 

ton  railway  company,  and  in  1852  was  returned  lake  (see  CABMiHa) ;  of  Brazil  wood|  also  a  red. 
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made  violet  "by  excess  of  potasn,  and  browmsh  1807.  His  faznilj  name  yraa  Le  Francis,  bnt 
by  oream  of  tartar.  Kaddec  also  giyes  a  red  lie  assumed  that  of  Lalande  at  the  outset  of  his 
lake.  Persiaii  or  French  benies  prodoce  yellow  scientific  career.  He  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lakes;  and  green  lakes  may  be  obtained  from  lege  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  studied  law  in  Pa* 
these  mixed  with  blue  pigments.  The  yarieties  ris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  np 
of  blue  pigments  in  use  render  it  needless  to  the  legal  profession  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
prepare  blue  lakes.                                 .  De  Lisle  and  Le  Monnier.    The  latter,  in  1761, 

LAKE,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United  procured  him  a  scientific  mission  to  Berlin, 
States.  I.  A  lil.  E.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  where  he  was  to  ascertain,  through  astronom- 
LaJce  Erie,  and  drained  by  Grand  and  Chagrin  ical  observations,  the  distance  between  the 
rivers ;  area^  220  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,654.  earth  and  the  moon,  while  La  CaiUe  was  mak- 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  a  fertile  ing  similar  observations  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
clayey  loam,  with  occasional  ridges  of  sand.  Hope.  On  his  return  in  1758,  he  was  elected 
Iron  ere  is  found.  The  productions  in  1850  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  assisted  Glairaut  in 
were  836,812  bushels  of  Indian  com,  51,744  his  researches  on  comets,  especially  that  of 
of  wheat,  151,178  of  oats,  120,104  of  potatoes,  Halley,  and  became  in  1760  tiie  editor  of  the 
25,582  tons  of  hay,  and  142,779  lbs.  of  wool.  Chnnamanee  des  temps^  which  he  conducted 
There  were  9  grist  mills,  89  saw  mills,  4  iron  until  1775,  and  subsequently  from  1794  till  his 
founderies,  1  newspaper  office^  26  churches,  and  death.  In  1762  he  succeeded  De  Lisle  in  the 
8,517  pupils  attendmg  public  schools.  The  chair  of  astronomy  at  the  college  of  France,  and 
Cleveland  and  Erie  ri&oad  passes  through  the  during  46  years  delivered  lectures  on  that  sd- 
county.  Capital,  Painesville.  11.  A  N.  W.  co.  ence.  He  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  when 
of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Bli-  he  published  a  map  illustrating  the  two  transits 
Hois,  bounded  8.  by  the  Ejmkakee  river,  and  of  Yenus  which  were  to  take  place  in  1761  and 
drained  by  the  CiJumick  and  Deep;  area,  468  1769.  and  showing  the  etact  time  of  those  tran- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,991.  The  surface  is  mts  for  all  countries  on  the  globe.  About  the 
level  and  diversified  by  woodlands  and  prairies,  same  time  he  announced  to  the  world  the  re- 
wiUi  large  marshes  near  the  Kankakee ;  the  soil  suits  of  the  calculations  through  which  the  dia- 
ls generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  tance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  had  been 
were  188,040  bushels  of  Inaian  com,  46,889  of  defiuitely  ascertained.  He  save  much  attention 
wheat,  92,424  of  oats,  8,949  tons  of  hay,  and  to  navigation,  and  delivered  lectures  and  pub- 
11,526  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  lished  works  on  this  subject,  which  are  highlv 
4  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  5  churches,  valued.  But  the  popularity  acquired  by  his 
and  875  pupils  attenoing  public  schools.  The  scientific  labors  did  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
Michi^n  southern  and  northern  Indiana  and  fame;  and  in  order  to  keep  public  curiosity 
.  the  Michigan  central  railroads  pass  through  the  constantiy  alive,  he  stationed  himself  on  tiie 
county.  Capital,  Crown  Point.  III.  A  N.  £.  Pont-Neuf  to  give  astronomical  explanations  to 
CO.  of  HL,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  passers  by ;  announced  that  he  would  travel  in 
Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Gotha,  where  a  scienti- 
rivers ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 17,680.  fie  congress  was  to  be  held ;  took  care  to  have 
The  surfELce  is  chiefly  an  undidating  prairie  di-  it  reported  that  he  ate  spiders,  caterpillars, 
versified  by  tracts  of  timber  and  many  small  Worms,  and  other  insects ;  and  professed  the 
lakes.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  loam.  The  boldest  atheism. 

productions  in  1850  were  820,071  bushels  of  LALLEMAND,  Claude  Fbancois,  a  French 

wheat,  168,915  of  Indian  com,  250,788  of  oats,  physician,  born  in  Metz,  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  in 

85,506  tons  of  hay,  421,200  lbs.  of  butter,  ana  Marseilles,  Aug.  25, 1854.    After  serving  as  as- 

45,895  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  8  sistant  surgeon  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  he 

saw  miUs,  1  newspaper  office,  8  churches,  and  studied  in  Paris  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  under  Du- 

2,891  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  puytren,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  professor 

Waukegan.    lY.  A  W.  co.  of  the  lower  penin-  of  clinical  surgery  at  Montpellier,  in  which  of- 

sula  of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Notipeskago  fice  he  remained  till  1846,  with  the  exception 

river  and  affluents  of  the  Mimistee ;  area  about  of  8  years  during  which  he  was  suspended  for 

700  sq.  m.    It  has  been  formed  since  1B50.  his  liberal  politi^  expressions.    His  most  im- 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  (Ft.  Lac  des  BaU\  nortant  work^  the  lUeherchet  aTiatomico-patho- 

a  body  of  water  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory,  \ogique»  sur  tendpkaU  et  set  dep&ndances  (Pa« 

British  Korth  America,  on  the  frontier  of  Min-  ris,  1820-^86),  remarkable  for  its  literary  merits 

nesota,  about  lat.  49^  K.,  lonf.  95^  W.    It  is  as  well  as  its  sagacious  philosophical  syntheses, 

800  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  an  irregular  established  his  reputation,  and  was  translated 

outline  indented  by  bays.    A  vast  number  of  into  many  languages.    Elected  in  1845  to  the 

small  islands  dot  its  sur&ccw    The  Winnipeg  academy  of  sciences,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 

river  flows  from  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  receives  was  consulted  by  patients  from  every  put  of 

Bainy  river  on  the  S.    Wild  rice  grows  plenti-  Europe.    Ibrahim  rasha  visited  him  in  Paris, 

fully  alongits  shores.  and  was  formally  received  by  Louis  Philippe. 

LALAKDE,  Joskph  JisAiiS  Lb  Fbajstqais  dx.  His  health  failed  again  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 

a  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Bourg,  Franche-  and  Lallemand  went  to  that  country  in  1848  for 

Comt4,  July  11,  1782,  died  in  Paris,  April  4,  his  relief  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was,  how- 
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ever,  received  with  distinction  hy  Mehemet  paired  to  Paris,  and,  conseioos  of  bis  ofwn  in- 

All.    He  is  the  author  of  Talnahle  works,  and  nocence,  volontarilj  entered   the  BastHeiy  is 

bequeathed  50,000  frant»  to  the  institute.  order  to  hasten  his  trial,  but  was  left  there  fer 

LALLT,  Tbomas  Abthttb,  count,  baron  of  19  months  without  examination.    Being  fioaliy 

Tullendally  or  ToUendal  in  Ireland,  a  French  accused  as  a  traitor  and  a  d^Euilter  bj  tihe  Terj 

soldier,  bom  in  Romans,  Dauphin^,  in  Jan«  men  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  rain,  a  meek 

1702,  beheaded  in  Paris,  May  9, 1766.    He  was  trial  took  place ;  witnesses  of  the  worst  cfaar- 

the  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  an  Irish  loyalist^  acter,  some  of  whom  were  his  own.  serYanu^ 

who  had  accompanied  James  H.  in  his  exile  to  were  admitted  to  testify  agunst  him ;  be  w» 

France.    He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  refused  counsel,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 

arms,  and  when  scarcely  12  years  old  performed  present  his  defence;  and  at  last^  after  a  pro- 

his  first  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Barce-  tracted  secret  deliberation,  be  was  sentenced  to 

lona.    For  his  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Kehl  in  death  and  executed.    Bereral  years  afterward 

1788  and  PhUippsburg  in  1784,  where  he  saved  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  revised; 

his  father's  life,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  the  sentence  was  finally  reversed  in  1778u 

of  major.    In  1787  he  visited  England,  Ireland,  LALLT-TOLLENDAL,  Tbofhimb  G±EAxa, 

and  ^tland,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in-  marquis  de,  a  French  politidan,  son  of  the  pre- 

terests  of  the  pretender ;  and  in  1788  he  was  ceding,  bom  in  Paris,  March  6, 1751,  diedMsrefc 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.    In  11, 1880.    Although  of  legitimate  birth,  be  wai 

1745  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  brought  up.  under  the  name  of  Trophime,]! 

Fontenoy,  where  he  led  the  Irish  brigade  whose  ignorance  of  his  parentage  until  the  ere  of  hii 

g^anti7  secured  victory  to  the  French.    The  mther's  execution.  He  fint  made  himself  knovi 

king  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  by  his  untiring  efforts,  during  12  years,  to  pi» 

general  on  the  field.  The  same  year,  at  the  cure  the  reversal  of  his  fiiSier's  sentence,  ii 
ead  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  he  landed  in  which  he  secured  the  assistance  of  Yoltaire^wlia 
Scotland,  joined  the  young  pretender  Gharies  wrote  in  his  behalf.  In  1789  he  was  one  of  die 
Edward,  served  as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the  bat-  deputies  of  the  nobles  to  the  states-general ;  W 
tie  of  Falkirk,  went  twice  to  London,  where  a  supported  moderate  reforms,  and  fiivored  tbe 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  barely  escaped  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  wA 
with  his  life,  fell  into  the  hands  of  smugglers,  two  chambers  and  an  absolute  pow^  of  veto 
and  owed  bis  safety  to  his  self'^ssession  and  vested  in  the  king ;  but  on  the  return  of  horn 
daring.  In  1755,  being  consulted  by  the  French  XYI.  to  Paris,  Oct.  6,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  tlie 
ministry  upon  the  best  mode  of  impairing  the  course  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  retired  witk 
power  of  England,  he  strongly  urgea  an  attack  Mounier  to  CSoppet  in  Switzerland.  There,  us* 
upon  her  East  Indian  possessions.  He  was  der  the  title  of  QuintUB  OapitoUnut  €nt9  Bh 
onered  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  carry  fnaiw^  he  published  in  1790  a  pamphlet  censor- 
out  his  own  plan,  received  the  appointment  of  ing  the  proceedings  of  the  constituent  assemUy. 
governor-general  of  the  French  establishments  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1792  to  oppose  tibe  Ja- 
in the  East,  and  sailed  for  his  destination.  May  cobins,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  a  few 
2, 1757.  But  the  means  which  had  been  placed  days  previous  to  the  September  maaaaera  sand 
at  his  disposal  were  wholly  inadequate.  He  fied  to  England.  In  1798  he  applied  totiia 
landed  at  Pondicherry,  April  28,  1758,  and  convention  to  be  appointed  one  of  ti^e  oonDsel 
«found  that  the  agents  of  the  French  East  India  of  King  Louis  XYI.,  but  his  request  was  not 
company  were  secretly  against  him.  Never-  answei^.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  Idth 
theless,  the  Coromandel  coast  was  conquered  Brumaire,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  the  re- 
in a  few  weeks.  He  overcame  all  the  obsta-  tumof  the  Bourbons,  when  he  was  made  a  peer, 
cles  thrown  in  his  way,  laid  siege  to  Madras  LAMA.  See  Llama. 
in  the  month  of  December,  carried  the  Black  LAMAISM(TungU8ic,'Zam)  ocean;  Thibetan, 
Town,  and  had  some  prospect  of  success ;  but  LamcL  road,  a  priest),  the  prevailing  leliffion 
being  unsupported  by  D'Ach6,  the  commander  of  Thibet  and  some  other  parts  of  A^  It  is 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  having  no  money  to  an  ofishoot  of  Buddhism,  with  some  tenets  of 
pay  his  mutinous  soldiers,  he  was  finally  obliged  Sivaism,  engrafted  on  the  ancient  'Rbibetan 
to  retire  on  the  arrival  of  an  Enslish  fieet.  religion,  and  on  Mongolic  Shamanism  or  q>irit 
Soon  after  he  found  himself  besieged  in  Pondi-  worship,  the  last  traces  of  which  yet  exist  ia 
Cherry  by  an  enemy  10  times  his  superior  in  Siberia,  as  a  species  of  demonola^,  marked 
numbers.  He  held  out  for  10  months ;  but  de-  by  the  practice  of  magic  and  many  cmel  Giia> 
serted  by  his  fieet,  betrayed  by  the  agents  of  toms.  The  Thibetans  c^  their  religion  Stemgrn 
the  French  company^  having  exhausted  his  re-  r-OycM-Kyurtelum^  or  Buddha's  law.  Msnj 
sources,  and  the  garrison  bemg  reduced  to  700  of  its  features  are  described  in  the  article 
men,  he  was  finiJly  compelled  to  surrender  at  Buddhisk  (vol.  iv.,  especially  on  pp.  68  and  69). 
discretion,  Jan.  14,  1761,  to  Gen.  Ooote,  who  — ^The  history  of  the  mtrod notion  of  Buddhism 
had  22,000  troops  under  his  command,  and  was  into  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  lliibet  ia  imper- 
supported  by  14  ships.  He  was  taken  prisoner  fectly  known.  The  Thibetan  and  Obiaese  aa- 
to  London;  but  having  heard  that  he  was  nals  relate,  that  the  first  religious  king,  whoia 
charged  by  his  personal  enemies  with  various  said  to  have  lived  after  some  otlier  fiibuloue 
crimes,  he  obtained  his  release  on  parole,  re-  monarohs,  and  who  is  known  as  Svoog  b-Taaa 
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B-^ffln-po,  ihd  upright  wiM  prince,  after  the  sGrengjK.ofLasfla;  Sea-Bky%S.ofDzigartohi,. 
transfer  of  his  reeidenoe  from  the  hanks  of  the  the  seat  of  the  laina  primate  of  that  period ; 
Yalung^kianff  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-  Bri-gmig,  4  days'  Jommey  N.  E.  from  Lassa,  the 
kuuig,  and  after  &  war  with  the  Ohinese,  having  seat  of  an  anti-primate. — The  glory  of  TjuTrmiam 
married  a  Ohinese  and  a  Nepanlese  princess,  dates  from  the  oonyersion  of  the  Mongols.  Their 
reoeiTed  from  their  fathers  many  hooks  and  ancient  religion  was  Shamonic,  consisting  in 
idols  of  Bnddha,  and  hnilt  temples  for  the  keep-  the  belief  in  Tegri  (sky,  god)  and  demons,  in 
iiig  of  the  latter*  These  were  the  nndeos  of  the  sonls  of  ancestors,  and  the  like.  Genghis 
the  city  of  Lassa  (XAa-«ML  god-land),  the  me-  Khan  despised  all  priests,  being  indifferent  to 
tropolis  of  Lamaism.  In  A.  I).  682  he  sent  his  all  creeds,  as  were  his  sons.  Bat  after  the 
mwister  Thnmi-Ssam-bho-ta  to  stndy  Buddhism  division  of  the  Monff^^  empire  into  several 
in  Nepanl,  and  to  adapt  the  Devanagari  to  the  powerfhl  states,  Batn  Khan  adopted  Islamism. 
Tbaibetan  langoage.  The  king  translated  the  Khnlaghn  fkvored  Christianity,  while  Knblu 
tb^ree  prinoipal  sacred  books  into  Thibetan.  Khan  (1259-'04),  the  conqueror  of  China,  and 
On  aoconnt  of  this,  and  on  acconnt  of  the  good  founder  of  the  Tu-en  dynasty,  became  a  Buddh- 
laws  he  made,  he  received  tiie  title  of  Chahror ,  ist.  An  admirer  of  Ohinese  civilization,  and 
wirtin,  or  the  wheel-tnmer.  To  him  also  is  a  patron  of  learned  men,  he  found  it  usefrd  to 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  omnipo*  acquire  power  in  Thibet,  which  had  been  only 
tent  mystic  formula  of  the  6  syllables  Aum  partly  con<]^uered  bv  Mangu  Khan,  by  afford- 
mcMii  padrfne  hum^  which  probably  means:  mg  protection  to  the  hereditary  lama  of  Bsa- 
^^Godl  treasure  in  (the)  lotus,  AmenT'  (see  skya.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
Bbahma,  voL  iii  p.  617);  it  is  moreover  a  and  subjected  them  (1298)  to  this  lama,  who 
greeting  to  Avalokitesvara,  the  patron  saint  of  bore  the  names  of  2¥-Mtt,  emperor's  teacher, 
Thibet,  one^  of  its  8  Boddhisattvas ;  and  also  a  Tarpa4hfii'WiLngy  great  precious  law's  king,  Qnh 
spiritual  and  corporeal  panacea,  and  a  universal  mfjon^  protector  of  beings,  and  other  titles  from 
prayer.  Another  saintly  king  of  the  9th  cen-  his  contrivance  of  letters  for  the  Mongolio 
tury,  the  son  of  a  Ohinese  princess,  built  a  great  language.  This  lama  consecrated  Kublu  as 
monastery  8  days'  journey  S.  £.  from  Lassa,  and  emperor,  and  wrought  many  wonders ;  and  on 
completed,  by  the  aid  of  Indian  pundits,  the  his  demanding  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  the 
translation  of  the  hKa^djwr  (pronounced  jEo-  emperor,  the  empress  decided  that  he  should 
djur^  venio  v€rbt)y  the  great  canon  in  8  sections,  have  it  only  while  performing  sacred  rites,  and 
oontaining  1,088  works,  in  100  volumes,  and  should  sit  as  hish  as  the  emperor  on  all  other 
treatingof  discipline,  metaphysics,  Uie  appear-  occasions.  Kublai  and  the  Ti-ssu  compared  the 
anceofBuddhas,  religious  treasures,  the  Nirvana  Ka-^lnr  with  the  Ohinese  copy  and  with  the 
(see  BuDDHisif,  voL  iv.  p.  66),  and  of  magic  for-  collection  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This  concordant 
mnlas.  The  8d  incarnate  king,  KhrilDe  Ssrong  canon  was  printed  in  1285--1806,  with  the  as- 
bTsan,  built  many  cenobies  by  the  aid  of  holy  sistance  of  Thibetan,  Uigurio,  Chinese,  and  San- 
men  from  India  and  Nepaul,  and  founded  the  scrit  scholars.  The  same  emperor  founded  con- 
Lamaio  hierardiy  toward  the  end  of  the  9th  vents  in  Peking  and  in  southern  Mongolia;  he 
century.  He  was,  however,  put  to  death  by  restored  the  temples  at  U-tai ;  he  surrendered 
stranglinsE,  and  many  discontented  Thibetans  the  palaces  of  the  8ung  dynasty  to  the  lamas ; 
emigrated.  Buddhism  was  rent  by  the  sects  of  and  ne  sent  an  embassy  to  OeyloiL  which  brousht 
the  Ohinese  and  Indian  schools,  and  was  sJmost  him  the  Bhikshu  bowL  two  molar  teeth,  and  a 
uprooted  by  King  gLang-dar-ma,  who  was  miraculous  imaae  of  SaKyamuni.  This  religious 
therefore  called  a  Khubilghan  of  Shisnus  (in-  2eal  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  b^  the  suc- 
eamatio  ddaboUj.  His  two  sons  divided  the  ceesors  of  Kublai,  so  that  many  Ohmese  pre- 
Thibetan  kingdom  into  U  (Chinese,  Uei^  .pure,  tended  to  be  monks,  in  order  to  escape  the 
holy),  the  eastern  portion,  with  lassa  as  its  pajment  of  taxes  and  the  performance  of  other 
capital,  and  Tseng  or  the  centre,  the  south-west-  duties.  About  500,000  such  impostors  are  re- 
em  portion,  having  as  its  metropolis  {fSkia*  ported  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  cloisters 
Kfk'rT9e  or  Dzigartchi.  Further  civil  broils  m  a  single  province.  After  a  rule  of  89  years, 
compelled  many  to  emigrate  to  Kga>ri,  in  the  the  Mongol  dynasty  was  expelled  from  China 
nortn-west^  as  well  as  into  Kham,  the  original  by  a  native  pnest  of  Eo,  who  founded  the  Ming 
seats  of  the  Thibetans,  on  the  boraers  of  Szu-  dynasty  (1868-1647).  Among  the  successors  of 
ohuan,  under  Ohinese  protection.  This  did  not  the  great  lama  of  Ssa-skya  the  most  noteworthy 
avail  much,  as  China  was  then  weak,  and  was  were  Saug-ko,  his  brother,  and  Tasi.  a  Boddhi- 
moreover  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  new  sattva  (1847).  They  succeeded  each  other  by 
state  of  the  Hia  or  Tanaut  (Chinese,  8i-fan)^  natural  inheritance,  and  not  by^  incarnation, 
near  the  Koko-Nor,  or  Blue  Lake.  Bud&ism  The  Ming  dynasty,  desirous  of  miuntaining  Chi- 
was  reimported  from  Kham,  and  Indians  were  nese  supremacy-  in  Thibet,  divided  the  power 
invited  into  Ngarri.  Djo-bo-Atisha  reorganized  of  the  hereditary  primate.  Tai-tsu  conferred 
it  and  his  Thibetan  disciple  Brom-bakshi  found-  equal  dignities  and  titles  upon  4  lamas  (1878). 
ed  a  moral  sect,  from  which  issued  the  great  Tshing-tsu  (1408-'25)  appointed  8  lamas  with 
reformer  who  will  be  spoken  of  below.  New  the  title  of  vang  (king)  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
monasteries  were  erected  in  the  11th  and  12th  Ta-pao-£ft-vang,  Garma,  who  was  not  of  the  na- 
centories,  of  which  the  principal  were  Ba*  tive  primate  fiunily.    A  great  reformation  was 
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wrought  in  Latnaism  by  fhe  kma  Sonkapa,  wlio  10  titnes,  wMHa  tbere  hiive  been  aboat  14  ioeAr- 
was  immacnlately  conceiyed  bj  bis  mother's  nations  of  the  Dalai.    According  to  Osoma  de 
falling  on  a  Buddhist  inscription,  in  a  monn^  KdrOs,  the  first  Dalai  lama  was  dOe^Dun  grub- 
tain  gorge  in  Amdo,  not  fiir  from  the  Eoko-  pa  (perfect  priest),  bom  in  1889,  died  in  14^73^ 
Nor  (1855).    He  was  bom  with  a  white  beard  He  was  the  builder  of  many  monasteries,  the 
and  with  the  power  of  speech,  and  from  bis  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Lhnn-po.  The  see- 
hair  was  prodnced  a  tree  with  leaves  bear-  cud  was  (^^^ADunr^am-jTAM^  (perfect  ocean), 
ing  sacred  Thibetan  inscriptions.    After  many  14T4-1540,  who  introdnoed  an  administrator  of 
wonderfal  performances,  he  betook  himself  to  temporalilies,  a  sort  offimor  domusy  called  8ti>0- 
Lassa,  hoih  for  the  sake  of  leaminff,  and  at  the  pa  (head  director),  and  who  was  in  yain  inirited 
same  time  of  teaching  incomparably  more.    On  to  yimt  Peking.     The  third,  hSoS^niwnurGya' 
being  invited  to  appear  before  the  primate  of  m-Thto  (virtne-ocean),  154 W87,  brought  the 
8sa-8kya,  he  remamed  in  his  cell,  so  that  the  Mongols,  who  had  strayed  away  and  had  partly 
great  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.    The  high  relapsed  into  Shamanism,  baok  into  the  Lamaic 
red  cap  of  the  protector  or  beings  was  knocked  fold,  by  vintinff  Altan  Ehakhan  (Altan^king  of 
down  oy  the  low  ceUing ;  and  on  his  speaking  Jdngs),  who  had  ravaged  Thibet,  and  by  coDTert- 
hanghtily,  he  received  the  reply:  "Wretch,  I  ingniminto  a  strong  pillar  of  the  church.  Actm- 
hear  the  sigh  of  the  creatnre  then  art  mnrder-  cordat  between  the  two  powers  stipulated  that 
ing."    The  primate  at  this  rebuke  fell  upon  his  all  animals^  instead  of  being  sacrinoed,  should 
knees,  for  he  was  caught  in  crushing  an  insect,  be  given  to  the  lamas;  that  these  should  be  ^ 
thus  breaking  the  first  of  the  10  essential  ordi-  vided  into  4  classes,  codrdinate  with  the  4  dasses 
nances  of  the  Sramanas.    (See  BtrnDmsM,  vol.  of  the  Mongolic  nobility;  that  both  these  orders 
iv.  p.  68.)    This  Tangutan  monk  taught  with  shouldbefreefrom  taxes  and  from  military  ser- 
great  renown  at  Lassa  (1407-'9),  and  introdaced  vice.    The  khakhan  now  formally  approved  tbe 
many  improvements.    Though  he  ascended  to  title  of  Dalai  with  the  epithet  of  Va^Rradar^ 
heaven  in  1419,  his  body  is  preserved  floating  in  (thunderbolt-holder),  receiving  himself,  in  re- 
the  air  tn  the  monastery  of  dGa'-lDan,  which  be  turn,  that  of  Chahrofoartin  (wheel-turner).    At 
founded.  He  is  the  author  of  the  sect  dG^lugn-  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  a  patriarohii 
pa  (of  virtue),  and  of  many  books,  especially  of  cathedral  should  be  erected  at  Kukn-kho-tnn 
the  Lama-nim  Uhhen-po  Q^  Great  Road  to  Per-  (blue  city),  between  tiie  Ttlmed  and  Ordos  tribes, 
fectiou^^),  and  is  considered  as  the  incarnation  whbse  Khutukhtu  or  vicar  should  be  tbe  Sd 
of  Mahakala  (great  time),  often  reborn  and  to  be  Ifonffolic  patriarch.  Having  lengthened  the  fifa 
reborn ;  and  he  is  represented  in  painting  be-  of  Altan  by  one  year,  the  Dalai  inaugurated  his 
tween  both  the  highest  lamas,  with  a  lotus  flower  son  as  his  successor,  on  his  second  visit  to  Men- 
in  each  hand.    The  lamp  festival  is  kept  in  bis  golia.    The  emperor  of  China,  alarmed  at  this 
memory.    These  two  lamas,  equal  in  sanctity,  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  MoDgols, 
and  reciprocal  consecrators  of  one  another,  have  endeavored  to  regain  his  influence  over  the  for- 
adopted  the  yellow  cap  and  the  views  of  the  mer  by  granting  it  new  favors. — Yon-tan  rGya 
reformer.    Both  bear  the  title  of  Rinrpo-tshKe  m-Thso  (merit-ocean),  incarnated  as  a  Mongol 
(great  reward) ;  the  superior  in  newer  is  the  prince,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pan-t^ben  at 
Dalai  lama  (Mongolic,  ocean-priest) ;  be  resides  Lassa  (1601),  and  held  the  thunderbolt  during 
in  Lassa.  The  second  is  the  most  reverend  Pan-  14  years.    His  vicar,  named  "  Thought-Ocean, -' 
Uhhen  (pundit  great),  precious  jewel ;  he  resides  reigned  among  the  Khalkas,  and  alterward  in 
in  bKra-shiss  Lhnn-po  (out  of  which  Turner  the  great  monastery  of  Kuren,  on  the  Tula 
made  Teshoo-Loomboo),  near  Dzigartchi. — ^Each  river,  as  next  in  dignity  to  both  lamas.    Tbe 
Buddbic  soul  is  in  process  of  being  reborn,  as  SthDtlaif  HTgag dBcmg hLo  h8*angrGfam-2%» 
long  as  it  is  yet  s^ned  by  sin ;  but  only  a  sin-  (wise-sp^er  ocean),  1615-'80,  played  a  dou- 
less  saint  can  be  khtiMlgJian  or  incarnated,  ble  part  between  the  western  Mongols  and  the 
Both  supreme  lamas,  the  highest  orders  of  other  emperors  of  China.    About  1580  one  l%ko-wmg 
lamas,  and  the  Chinese  emperors  are  capable  of  tNam  r  Oyal  (faith-king  victor),  pretending  to  be 
incarnation.    Although  the  theory  of  renativi-  a  descendant  of  a  king,  fled  to  Ladakh,  whence 
ty  is  founded  in  that  of  metempsychosis,  and  he  conquered  a  part  of  Thibet,  thus  threatening 
seems  to  have  been  developed  in  India  before  &e  power  of  the  lamas,  abetted  probabl^  by  the 
the  7th  Christian  century,  and  although  that  of  people,  while  the  Mbngols  fiivored  the  tyranny 
incarnation  is  redolent  of  Sivaism,  the  credu-  of  the  priesthood.  Between  1688  and  16S0^dar- 
Fity  of  the  Thibetans  has  developed  both  theo-  ing  asortofinterregnnm,the£3iutukhtus8eton 
ries  into  the  existing  Khubilghanism,  which  foot  many  intrigues  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Pan- 
reached  its  present  completeness  in  the  16th  tshhen.   Underthe  Ifing  dynasty  Tyft»i^aiffn  was 
century.    The  Dalai  is  espedally  an  incarnation  shorn  of  many  advantages  in  China,  and  also  lost 
of  the  above  mentioned  Avalokitesvara,  as  the  the  imperial  support  in  Thibet.    The  Tongusic 
Pan-tshhen  is  of  tbe  so  called  contemplating  power  founded  bv  Aishin  Ghioro,  being  conn- 
Buddbm  one  of  whose  incarnations  was  the  tenanced  by  the  Monsols  on  account  of  their 

freat  reformer.    The  restorer  of  Buddhism  in  respect  toward  the  lamas,  conquered  €%iDa 

hibet  and  bis  disciple  Brom,  both  incarnate,  (1644),  and  became  the  20th  dynasty,  called 

are  the  prototypes  of  the  double  papacy.    The  Ta-tsine.    Tsknng-fshi  restored  the  privileges 

reformer  was  incarnated  as  Pan-tshhen  some  of  the  Lamaic  ^nrch,  at  the  request  of  tiie 
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Dalai  (IWH).  Ehang-hL  avMHsg  bimadf  of  twean  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  and  the  final 
LftDUtlo  diplomaqy,  aettlea  the  quarrels  among  oonaecration  after  the  age  of  20.— Representa- 
ihe  KhalkaB  (1686)  and  annexed  them  to  the  tiona  of  some  of  the  dreeses,  oeremonies,  &o^ 
CMnese  empire.  He  had  more  diffioolty  with  of  the  lamas  maj  be  seen  in  PallaS)  Samm' 
the  0el6tlis  who  had  driren  tiiem  eastward,  and  lung  hi$toriseher  Nachrichten  iff>w  die  Mangih 
whoae  Galdan-khan,  in  aeoret  leagne  with  the  UM^m  Vdlkenehqflm  (St.  Petersburg.  1801). 
maj(Hr-domo  at  Lassa,  resisted  the  Ohineee  anntes  Beside  the  JKa^jur  mentioned  above,  there  is  a 
for  abont  16  years,  until  his  power  was  broken,  greater  collection  of  treatises  in  225  volumes. 
During  these  troubles  the  regent  concealed  the  elegantly  printed  at  Peking,  containing  traas- 
deatii  of  the  5th  Dalai  for  16  years^  appointing  lations  firom  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmas, 
in  the  mean  time  two  pmndo-Dalaiis.  The  6th  philoaophy,  grammar,  medicine,  ana  ethics,  with 
Dalai  lama  of  approved  incarnation  ruled  fh>m  Amara^s  hoMa  or  vocabulary,  and  fingments 
^  1706  to  about  1756.  In  1750  the  Ohinese  gar-  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of  other  epic  poems, 
rison  was  massacred  at  Lassa,  and  the  regal  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the  history  of 
power  was  taken  from  the  Dalai;  The  Pan-  Buddhism,  livesof  saints,  and  all  sorts  of  works 
tdihen  visited  Pekins  in  1779.  Beade  the  vio-  on  theology  and  magic,  fill  the  libraries.  But 
lent  death  of  8  Dalai  lamas  while  yet  mer^  the  Thibetans  also  possess  annals,  genealogies 
youths,  there  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  con-  and  laws,  as  for  instance  the  **  Mirror  of 
oeming  the  other  incarnates. — ^In  the  jpopular  Kings^*  (translated  into  Mongolic  by  Ssanang 
belief  the  Dalai  lama,  as  an  incarnation  of  Ssetsen,  and  into  Grerman  by  SchmidtX  or  jB^dA- 
Buddha-SakyamnniL  is  an  eternal,  omniscient  im9r  (^^Way  to  Wisdom"))  and  works  on  as- 
divinity.  When  officiating,  he  sits  cross-legged  taronomy  and  chronology.  The  most  renowned 
and  statue-like  on  5  magnificent  cushions  over  among  the  Lamaic  schools  is  that  of  Uie  Lha* 
the  altar,  dressed  in  splendid  robes,  noticing  brang  of  Lassa. — ^The  Lamuc  temples  are  of 
nobody,  and  moving  only  his  hands  to  bless  his  Indo-Ohinese  form,  square,  fronting  the  east 
worshippers.  Sometimes  he  distributes  balls  in  Thibet  and  the  south  in  Mongolia.  They 
made  of  paste,  dj^,  and  sacred  mateiiids.  which  are  often  cruciform.  There  are  8  gates,  and 
are  of  infinite  efficacy.  Every  thing  that  be«  8  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  the 
longs  to  or  comes  from  him,  even  the  most  of*  body  of  the  edifice  with  2  parallel  rows  of  col- 
fensive  matters,  is  all-powerfoL  His  immense  umns.  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  throne  of  the 
income  from  lands,  mines,  fiocks,  and  ofierings,  high  lama.  There  are  numerous  statnes,  paint- 
is  increased  by  the  sale  of  holy  textures,  ftimi-  ings  of  gods,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  idl 
gations.  relics  of  saints,  and  idols.  All  other  sorts,  many  of  which  display  superior  workman- 
lamas  snare,  in  proportion  to  their  anthority,  in  ship,  especially  those  by  ^epanlese  artificers ; 
the  privileges  of  the  ocean-priest  The  doo-  thuiMtangs  (paste-houses)  or  chapels;  r^IModM 
trine  of  incarnation  was  modified  at  the  close  or  stupas;  manu  (gems),  or  walls  and  columns 
of  the  18th  century.  The  Dalai  sometimes  noints  with  inscribed  prayers,  frequently  consisting  of 
out  his  successor,  while  at  other  times  the  books  the  6  mystic  syllables  only,  but  sometimes  ex- 
are  consulted  for  that  purpose.  The  emperor  tremely  long;  and  Dar-po  ttAAe (silks  great),  or 
of  Ohina  now  determines  the  incarnation,  al-  poles  bearing  fiags  with  prayers.  Prayer  wheels, 
though,  to  save  appearances,  the  name  of  the  fn-  the  turning  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
tore  incumbent  is  solemnly  drawn  by  lot  from  efficacious  as  vocal  supplication,  are  seen  eveiy- 
among  8  candidates. — ^The  whole  hierarchic  where.  Festival  days,  ceremonies,  and  pageants 
scale  consists  of  the  following  rounds :  novice^  of  all  kmds,  varied  with  the  performances  of 
deacon,  ^«02(m^  (virtue  beggar),  universal  doctor,  magicians,  as  well  as  fasts,  sacraments,  and 
master  of  reli^^on,  abbot,  KhuhUghan  (incar-  noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithful, 
sate),  jS'Att^ifcA^  (vicar),  Pan-t8hhen,andDalai.  Dead  lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  and  pre- 
The  4  last  are  all  incarnations,  although  some  served  in  pyramids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen 
Khntukhtus  are  appointed  by  a  diploma,  on  ac-  are  burned  and  their  ashes  preserved ;  while 
oonnt  of  their  learning.  The  non-incarnate  la-  those  of  the  common  people  are  either  Exposed 
mas  are  employed  in  various  lower  duties,  both  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by  sacred 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  All  lamas  are  monks,  dogs,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
All  live  in  monasteries,  each  in  his  own  cell,  bones  are  pounded  in  mortars  and  given  to  the 
without  a  common  refectory.  The  centre  of  a  animals  in  the  shape  of  balls.  Bich  persons 
lamasery  i9  occupied  by  the  Lkc^thofng  (god-  about  to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  let  out 
lionsQ^  temple),  which  is  surrounded  by  the  the  soul  bv  pulling  the  skin  from  the  skuU  and 
dwellings  of  officers,  schools,  and  cells.  Some  making  a  hole  in  it.  Religious  services  for  de- 
esfeabliwments  also  contain  schools  of  magic,  parted  souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
There  are  few  Oal^i^  or  hermits  who  live  in  ceived.  The  mode  of  the  funeral  is  determined 
oaves.  Ysffabond  lamas  are  numerous,  and  by  astrology.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  power 
among  the  Mcmgols  near  the  great  waU  some  of  of  the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khian-lnng^  all  the 
tiicm  tend  the  imperial  flocks.  Female  lamas  decreesof  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of 
are  celled  osters-in-law,  venerable  aunts,  &o.  each  of  the  two  high  lamas,  in  their  respective 
The  disciplinary  canon  contains  258  rules,  in  6  dioceses ;  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
elaases.  Jii'ovices  are  received  at  the  age  of  7  the  empenn*,  whose  two  Ta-tehin  (great  manda- 
to  16 ;  the  second  consecration  takes  pLaoe  be-  rins)  reside  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese  garrisons  in 
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ili*n^g)iborhood,towmtohbot]itbdodettiiofho-  ShiisTAoflsrDiong^IS^Hits^oltt^jZdef^m 

HnesB  and  the  Ttanff-'Vang^  who  as  yioar  of  the  em-  Tamer's  TasrisQdon),  under  an  incarnate  greti 

peror  administers  the  affidrsoftiieoonntrj.  The  lama  and  a  secular  ^A^vfiMo-rafOi  who  rnleso^ 

lower  offices  onljr  are  hereditary.    The  annnal  6  districts,  with  aboat  10,000  lamas  amid  46,000 

tribute  of  the  two  high  lamas  is  carried  CTery  families.    In  Sikkim  the   aboriginal  Leptehv 

third  year  to  Peking  by  caravans. — ^The  principfd  have  many  mendicant  hunas  who  practise  magie^ 

holy  place  in  Iliib^  Is  Lassa,  with  the  monaste-  the  other  tribes  beinR  pore  Buddhists.    Boddh- 

nee  2Aa-&ran^,  the  cathedral;  Ba-fno-tMeidr^  ism  flourished  in  Kepanl  as  early  as  the  7th 

eoH  great),  wherein  is  the  Chinese  idol  of  Fo;  and  century  of  our  era.    It  now  exists  there  wifli 

M&ru  (pure),  having  a  celebrated  printing  office.  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism ;  so  that  Kd* 

Near  tiae  city  is  6w*-maM«vfi(mother-€loister),  paul  has  also  a  double  literature.    In  Euuiwir 

wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  and  about  a  and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  BntleJ  there  m 

mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hill  with  the  chief  many  great  monasteries  of  both  the  yeUow  sod  * 

of  all  monasteries  and  palaces,  called  P&t<Ua  the  red  caps,  living  in  peace  with  each  other. 

(Burba's  mountV  occupied  by  about  10,000  At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great  library,  a  printiiv 

lamas  in  various  awellings.    Several  fine  parks  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue  of  Boddhi 

and  gfurdens  adorn  the  environs  of  the  holy  city.  Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  era;  iU 

Among  the  80  great  lamaseries  in  the  neighbor^  history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  TMbti 

hood  are  St&ra  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Hon-  Although  invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it 

goHa,  with  Buddha's  sceptre  floating  in  the  air,  has  many  lamas  both  male  and  female.  In 

and  15,000  lamas;  ^Briu$  uPungM  (branch-  Ohina  there  are  two  Bnddhistio  sects,  viz.,  tint 

heap),  founded  by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mon-  of  Fo,  since  A.  B.  66,  fostered  by  the  goren* 

golio  school,  800  sorcerers,  and  15,000  lamas;  roent^  very  numerous,  bat  without  liierardiy, 

and  dOa  HDan  (Joy  of  heaven),  also  built  by^the  each  monastery  being  under  an  abbot  who  is  a 

reformer,  whose  body  sometimes  converses  with  citizen  of  the  12th  class";  and  the  Lamaista;  o^ 

the  8,000  lamas.     On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchnan  canized  as  in  Thibet^  under  the  ministiy  or 

is  Lhorri  (god  mountain),  with  a  flue  temple ;  foreign  afihirs,  with  8  Xhutnkhtus  at  Pekioft 

there  is  another  sacred  place  in  the  metropolis  one  of  whom  is  attached  to  the  court,  while  iih 

of  Eliam;  others  at  TsbhapmDo  (two  ways),  other's  diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia,  aodtbfl 

Bjaya,  d^,  with  printing  offices;  many  others  third  governs  the  central  one  of  thdr  grw 

on  the  roads  to  Peking,  beside  the  northern  monasteries.    The  most  celebrated  templet  ui 

monastery ;  all  contiuninff  an  incredible  number  the  18  provinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-sfaan  (> 

of  monks,  under  Ehutukhtus,  and  lower  lamas;  topped  mountahi)  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  ^ 

so  that  Father  Hue  counts  8,000  monasteries  in  nan.    In  8i-ilui  or  Tangut,  about  the  Koko-Noi^ 

U  alone;  others  84,000  monks  in  IT,  Tsang,  and  Lamaism  flourished  under  the  Hia  at  the  doN 

Eham,  of  the  yellow  sect;  hermits,  beggars,  criT  the  9th  century.    The  great  reformer  vtf 

and  Tagabonds  not  included.    About  120  miles  incarnated  in  Amdo.  The  great  oenoby  of  wKq* 

8.  W.  fh>m  Lassa,  near  tJie  confluence  of  the  bum  was  yisited  and  endowed  by  Ehang^t 

Painom  with  the  great  gTsang-iK>-tshhu(Saiipu),  and  has  a  celebrated  university,    ^^'"f^^f 

is  the  2d  metropolis  of  Lamaism,  viz.,  bKra-  the  paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  aboot  \ 

6hiss-Lhun*po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called  bLa-  of  its  population.    Its  patriarch,  the  OegeOj 

brang,  with  6  great  cenobies,  many  temples,  pal-  Khutukhtu,  a  Boddhisattra  of  Mutreya,  is  eqw 

aces,  mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  the  like.    In  in  rank  to  both  Thibetan  popes,  ^^J^ 

the  neighboring  city  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison.  Urga,  on  the  road  between  Pe&ing  and  ^^p 

About  midway  between  the  two  bLarbrangs.  lat  48''  20^,  with  about  20,000  monks,  sod  htf 

there  are  8  rooky  isUnds  in  a  lake,  called  attained  the  highest  Khnbilghanism  by  Iv^* 

gTang-brog  Oiappy  desert,  Yambro  on  English  carnations,  having  been  first  the  son  of  AJ»J 

maps),  whicn  contain  temples,  a  magnificent  Khakhan  of  the  Kli^^lbnii^  and  having  once  diea 

palace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sub*  (1889)  after  a  visit  to  Peking,  either  by  poup^ 

]ecttother2>(M*Z^Pft<i^-mo(saintoradaman-  or  from  Ucentiousness.     The   Urgan^oDj 

tine  sow),  a  female  Khutukhtu,  who  becomes  in-  owns  about  80,000  fiunilies  of  slaves.   '^^ 

camated  with  a  figure  <tf  a  sow's  snout  on  her  thedral  at  Kuku  Khotun,  among  the  ^^^^J: 

neck,  in  consequence  of  her  having  escaped  firom  under  an  incarnate  patriarch,  now  seoood  to  tfie 

lassa  during  the  troubles  of  the  regency  in  the  preceding.     Most  cenobies  and  temples  now 

shape  of  that  animaL    The  Chinese  believe  her  extant  in  Mongolia  were  built  or  restored  v^ 

to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Mi^or.    On  the  road  the  second  converrion.  A  Khutukhtu  niitfoi^ 

to  Nepaul  there  are  the  sNar-thang  monaste*  the  celebrated  establishment  of  the  ^fi^^  ^ 

XT,  where  the  Kordjur  was  printed;  and  Ssa*  ers."    Dyo  Naiman  Ssuma,  the  wonao^  J^ 


tary.    On  the  road  to  Bhotan  are  Many  uui«r  »uuueB  oi  uunas  are  vgbhwj  —    . 

the  monasteries  Kisoo  and  Gautum  Goomba  of  to  those  we  have  mentioned.    The  °^^^ 

Turner,  and  many  others,  swarming  with  lamas,  Gobi  contains  many  such  establisbmeota   di^ 

some  fUled  with  Anv^  (nuns). — ^Bhotan  is  sub-  garia  contains  numerous  ruins  of  ^^"Jf^^ 

Jeot  to  the  Dalai ;  but  there  are  also  three  red-  the  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  vbiob  v^ 

capped  Bin-po*t8hhe.    The  metropolis  is  bKra-  of  Ablai-Kiit»  near  Usk-Ejunenogonk,  ve  mo* 
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ronovn^  because  fhe  fint  fragmtfitB  of  the  bom  in  Bamitiiif  Picardy,  Aug.  1, 1744^  dM 

holj  caoon  were  brought  thenoe  to  Europe,  in  Paria,  Dee.  18, 1829.    He  was  educated  at 

abont  1750.    The  Torguta  have  bnilt  many  aa-  the  Jesnita'  college  at  AmieDS  with  a  view  of 

ored  places  sinoe  their  return  from  the  west   A  entering  the  church ;  bnt  at  the  age  of  17  he 

few  lamas  were  fbond  among  the  Boryikts  (in  suddenly  reUnqnished  his  stndiea,  and,  entering 

Rasaia)  near  Lake  Baikal  abont  160  years  ago,  the  army,  fought  under  the  duke  de  £(rofflie  in 

as  missionaries  from  Urga.    Now  almost  all  of  the  7  years'  war,  until  incapacitated  by  ill  health 

liiem  south  of  the  lake  are  Lamao-Shamanitea,  for  military  duty.     He  subsequently  studied 

and  have  wooden  temples.     The   Oalmucks  medioineand  the  physical  sciences  in  JParis,  and 

between  the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural  are  forbidden  in  1776  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 

to  maintain  intercourse  with  the  Dalai,  although  the  publicati<m  of  his  JUMnaire  ntr  les  teaman 

they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  worship  in  ShitOni-urgas  de  fatmoipMre,     In  1778,  having  previously 

(church  tents). — See  Gsoma  de  E6r08,  '*  Anatio  nven  much  attention  to  the  study  of  botany, 

researches,''  Ac ;  Hue,  Souwnin  d^vn  voyage  he  published  his  Flore  jPhm^otM,  containing  a 

dona  la  Tartarte^  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine  (Paris,  new  arrangement  of  plants  which  was  com- 

1862) ;  Carl  Bitter,  Brdkunde  von  Atien ;  K.  mended  by  Buffon  and  i^e  academy  of  soi- 

Tr.  Koeppen,  LamaUehe  Hierarehie^  Ac.  (Ber-  ences.    About  the  same  time  he  accompanied 

lin,  1^^)*,^^  the  younger  Buffon  <m.  a  tour  through  Ger- 

LAMANTIN.    See  Makates.  many  and  Holland  to  procure  botanic^  speoi- 

LAMAR,  a  N.  E.  ca  of  Texas,  separated  fit^m  mens ;  and  he  became  also  a  companion  in  the 

ifae  Indian  territory.by  Bed  river,  and  drained  botanical  excursions  of  J.  J.  Boussean*    Being 

by  Sulphur  fork  of  triat  stream ;  area,  1,016  sq.  appointed  editor  of  the  botanical  department 

xn. ;  pop.  in  1868,  6,999,  of  whom  1,778  were  of  Panckoucke's  BneyelopkUe  mkthoaiquey  the 

slaves.    It  has  an  uneven  surface  diversified  by  results  of  his  researches  were  embodied  in 

woodlands  and  fertile  pairies  and  suitable  for  that  work.    The  outbreak  of  the  French  rev* 

grazing.    The  produonons  in  1860  were  116,696  olution  interrupted  it  and  terminated  De  La- 

bnshels  of  Indian  com,  22.762  of  oats,  101,976  marck's  botanical  labors.     In  1798.  although 

lb&  of  butter,  and  1,066  bales  of  cotton.    There  he  had  previously  given  oompufatively  litSe 

were  6  grist  miUs,  6  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  attention  to  xoology,  he  was  intrusted  wi^ 

office.    Oapital,  Paris.  the  department  of  invertebrata  in  the  museum 

LAMAR,  MiBABEAU  B.,  2d  president  of  the  of  natural  history  in  Paris.     This  branch  of 

republic  of  Texas,  bom  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  Aug.  natural  histoiy  became  thenceforth  the  absorb* 

1^1798,  died  in  Richmond,  Texas,  Dec  19, 1869.  ing  study  of  his  life,  and  his  lectures  upon  it. 

Alter  being  employed  a  number  of  years  in  commenced  in  1794,  were  continued  unto  the 

mercantile  business  and  farming,  he  established  fSeulure  of  his  eyesight  in  1818  incapacitated  him 

in  1828  the  ^*  Oolumbus  Inquirer,^'  a  Journal  de-  for  the  duty.    His  first  important  work  on  this 

voted  to  the  defence  of  state  rights,  and  was  subject,  SyMme  dee  anwnafuix  wne  vert&tree 

actively  engaged  in  politics  until  his  removal  in  (1801),  was  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate 

1885  to  Texas.    Arriving  there  at  the  outbreak  treatise  published  many  years  later.    In  1809 

of-the  revolution,  he  at  once  sided  with  the  appeared  his  FhHoeophie  toologigue  (2  vols* 

party  in  &vor  of  independence,  and  participated  8vo.),  in  which  a  fluioinil  theory  of  the  develop* 

ui  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  the  successful  ment  of  animal  fdnctions,  previously  hinted  at 

issue  of  which  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  un«  in  an  early  work,  is  developed  at  considerable 

der  his  command  greatly  contributed.    He  was  length.    It  was  his  opinion  that  new  organa 

soon  after  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Smith  comd  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  simple  ex« 

aa  attorney-general,  a  position  which  he  subse-  ertion  of  the  will,  called  into  action  by  the  orea> 

2uentl7  exchanged  for  that  of  secretary  of  war.  tion  of  new  wants;  and  that  the  organs  thus 
Q  1886  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  acquired  could  be  transmitted  by  generation. 
cMf  Texa&  having  for  some  months  previous  held  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  called  ap- 
the  rank  of  mi^or-general  in  the  army.  In  petency,  he  cited  the  existence  of  tentacnla  on 
1888  he  was  elected  president,  in  which  office  the  head  of  the  snail,  which  derive  their  origin 
he  remained  until  1841.  Upon  the  breiJEingout  from  the  desire  of  the  animal,  united  with  en- 
of  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  l^tes  deavor.  perpetuated  and  imperceptibly  working 
in  1846,  he  Joined  Gen.  Tavlor  at  Matamoras,  its  effect  through  a  series  of  generations,  topos- 
andfouffht  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  sub-  sees  organs  capable  of  examining  the  bodies  it 
sequentlv  stationed  himself  with  an  armed  force  encounters;  and  the  same  thing,  he  asserted, 
at  Laredo,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  had  happened  *^  to  all  races  of  ffssteropods,  in 
in  constant  confiiets  with  the  Oomanches,  whose  which  necessity  has  induced  the  habit  of  touch- 
depredations  on  the  frontier  he  ffreatlv  curtailed,  ing  bodies  with  some  part  of  their  head.^'  This 
The  last  public  position  which  he  hdd  was  that  theory  has  however  never  been  adopted  by  nat- 
of  U.  S.  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  uralists.  In  1816-^22  appeared  De  Lamarck's 
from  which  he  had  but  l^y  retumed  when  diief  work,  Miitoire  mUurdU  dee  animauK  mm 
he  died.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  verUibree  (7  vols.  8vo.),  by  far  the  most  compre- 
entitled  ^  Verse  Memorials*'  (New  York,  1867).  hensive  treatise  on  the  invertebrata  which  bad 
LAMARCK,  Jbak  Baptisti  Pibbbb  Ah*  appeared,  and  of  which  the  edition  of  18d4-'46, 
lom  PB  MoNNST  Di|  a  French  naturalist^  with  notes  by  Deshayea  and  Milne-fidwaid^ 
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is  ft  etandard maniuil  on  the  8Ttl:}eot.  HiH  diri^  he  would  now  be  abl^  to  eijoj,  he  repUad: 
gionof  the  animal  Idn^om  mdades  8  groaps,  "We  do  not  call  this  rest,  bat  a  halt  in  the 
the  apathetic,  the  sensible,  and  the  intelligent,  mad/'  On  the  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  ap- 
The  1st  comprises  ir{/v9ori€if  polypariOf  radio-  pointed  him  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and  sent 
rioy  and  eermes;  the  2d,  tmectOy  arachnidc^  him  to  the  west,  where  he  sncceeded  in  sup- 
oruttaeea^  anneUda,  eirrwedoy  and  molhuca;  pressing  the  royalist  insarrections.  On  the 
and  tiie  8d,  pieces,  reptiiia,  atetj  and  mamfni-  second  restoration  he  was  exiled  and  retired  to 
fern.  Some  of  his  statements  respecting  the  Amsterdam,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  lit- 
habits  and  fanotions  of  the  apathetic  animals  eratore,  art,  and  the  education  of  his  son.  In 
have  been  disproved  by  the  researches  of  Ehren-  1818  he  was  allowed  to  retom  to  France,  and 
berg  and  later  naturalists.  His  last  work  was  settled  in  his  native  town.  In  1828  he  was 
his  MimaireB  mr  lea  eoquiUeBy  published  in  the  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  de- 
AnndUi  du  mtaSumy  in  which  he  was  assisted  partment  of  LandeS|  and  took  his  seat  among 
by  Valenciennes,  and  by  his  daughter  Mile,  de  the  opposition.  •  He  was  one  of  the  221  mem- 
Lamarck,  hers  who  voted  lu^inst  the  elder  branch  of  tiie 

LA  MABMORA,  Alfonso  be,  marqnis,  a  Bourbons;  bat  being  dissatisfied  with  the  poli<7 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  bom  Nov.  17,  of  Louis  Philippe's  ^vernment,  he  opposed  ^e 
1604.  He  was  admitted  to  the  military  acad-  ministry,  and,  turning  his  special  attention  to 
emy  of  Turin  in  1816,  and  left  it  in  1828  with  foreign  affairs,  bitterly  denounced  the  system 
&e  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Hc'took  an  known  as  that  of  la  paw  d  taut  prix.  His  hon- 
active  part  in  introducing  reforms  into  the  or-  es^  of  porpose,  sincerity,  apd  martial  eloquence 
ganixation  of  the  army,  and  in  the  war  against  giuinedhim  great  popularity.  His  funeral,  which 
Austria  in  1848.  In  1865  he  was  commander  of  took  place  June  5, 1882,  was  attended  by  a  large 
the  Sardinian  forces  in  the  Orimean  campugn.  crowd  of  citizens ;  and  the  republicans  took  ad- 
He  has  officiated  on  several  occasions  as  minis-  vantage  of  the  circumsAince  to  raise  a  formida* 
ter  of  war  and  marine.  He  continaes  to  hold  ble  insurrection  in  the  most  populous  distriets 
this  position  (1860),  having  presided  for  some  of  Paris.  The  whole  army  in  Paris  and  the 
time  over  the  ministerial  council  before  Oount  national  ffuard  marched  against  the  insurgentB, 
Oavour's  resumption  of  the  post  of  prime  min-  who  yielded  after  nearly  ^  hours  of  bloodshed, 
ister  of  Sardinia.  LAMABTINE,  Alphonsb  db,  a  French  poet 

LAMARQUE,  JLkxaauxs^  count,  a  French  and  statesman,  bom  in  MAcon,  Oct.  21,  1792. 
soldier  and  political  orator,  born  in  St.  Sever,  His  £Ather,  the  chevalier  de  Lamartine  de  'Pnt^ 
July  22,  1770,  died  in  Paris,  June  1,  1882.  He  was  captain  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  oat- 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791,  was  sent  to  Spain,  break  of  the  revolution ;  fought  with  the  Swiss 
reached  the  rank  of  captain,  and  joined  the  guards  in  defence  of  the  throne  against  the  in- 
oorps  styled  the  eolonne  in/emcUe  under  the  surgents  on  Aug.  10. 1792;  passed  tlie  reign  of 
command  of  Latour  d'Auvergne.  In  1794,  at  terror  in  prison ;  ana,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
the  head  of  200  soldiers,  he  stormed  Fuenterra-  retired  with  his  wife  .and  child  to  the  village 
bia,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  of  Hilly,  near  M&con.  There  the  genius  of  the 
to  the  rank  of  a4iutant-genera],  and  a  decree  of  poet  b^n  to  develop  in  domestic  serenity,  un- 
the  convention  declared  that  ^^he  had  merited  der  a  mother's  discipline,  with  a  small  library, 
well  of  his  country."  After  the  peace  with  indnding  F^n^lon,  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the 
Spain,  he  served  under  Dessolles  and  Morean  abridged  and  profusely  illustrated  Bible  c^  Roy- 
on  the  Rhine,  distinguished  himself  at  Hohenlin-  aumont,  and  a  translation  of  Tasso's  G^&naa- 
den,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1801.  Umms  libercUa^  which  books  were  his  first  mas- 
He  afterward  joined  the  army  under  'Svj^  ters,  and  opened  to  him  ^'  the  world  of  emotion, 
leon,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Auster-  and  love,  and  revery.''  In  his  12th  year  he  was 
litz.  He  shared  in  the  invasion  of  Naples,  was  sent  to  study  Latin  under  a  neighboring  priest^ 
present  at  the  taking  of  Gaeta  in  1806,  smoth-  a  sportsman  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  whose  ad- 
ered  the  insurrection  in  Oalabria,  and  worsted  venturous  life  afterward  furnished  the  subject 
some  British  detachments  in  1807.  In  the  same  of  Joeelyn,    He  was  soon  transferred  to  ihe 

J  ear  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and  under  coU^e  of  L^ons,  and  again  to  the  school  of  the 

oachim  Murat,  wholiad  sncceeded  Joseph  Bo^  Jesuits  at  Belley,  whence  he  returned  in  1809 

naparte  as  king  of  Naples,  undertook  in  1808  to  to  Milly.    Abandoning  his  classical  studies^  in 

capture  the  island  and  fortress  of  Oapri,  which  which  he  had  taken  little  interest,  he  read  the 

was  defended  by  the  English  garrison  under  modem  poets,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare^ 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    He  accomplished  his  pur-  Milton,  OhAteaubriand,  and,  above  all  c^era^ 

pose  in  a  manner  which  secured  him  universal  Ossian,  whom  even  in  his  mature  years  he 

admiration.    The  army  of  Italy  havhig  joined  esteemed  superior  to  Homer  and  the  rival  of 

the  grand  army  on  the  Danube,  Lamarque  Dante.    His  ChnfidenceB  relate  his  attachment 

distinguished  himself  at  Wagram,  where  he  at  this  time  to  a  rustic  maiden,  who  was  his 

had  4  horses  killed  under  him.    Being  after-  neighbor,  to  divert  him  from  which  his  parents 

ward  sent  to  Spain,  he  led  the  rear  guard  when  sent  him  to  Paris,  whence  in  1811  he  aooom* 

the  French  evacuated  the  Peninsula.    He  felt  panied  one  of  his  relatives  to  Italy.    Pursuing 

little  sympathy  for  the  first  restoration ;  and  his  journey  alone,  he  passed  a  studious  and  con- 

Oount  Bkicas  congratulating  him  upon  the  rest  templative  winter  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  an 
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old  painter,  and  in  th&  spring  went  to  Haplefl^  of  Byron,  oontaining  an  admirable  but  Berere 
where  he  had  the  company  of  ms  dearest  school-  tirade  on  Italy,  which  was  answered  in  an  in« 
feUow,  and  in  yarions  aaventnres  and  medita-  snltin^  pamphlet  by  Col.  Pepe,  an  ItaUan  revo- 
tions  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  cultivated  Intionist.     The  resnlt  was  a  hostile  meeting 
the  sentiments  and  filled  his  imagination  with  between  the  poet  and  the  patriot  at  Florence,  in 
the  pictures  which  were  to  enrich  his  poems,  which  the  former  was  woonded.    He  retamed 
Becfuled  to  France  near  the  dose  of  the  em-  to  Paris  after  a  residence  of  6  years  in  Flor- 
pire,  a  royalist  by  the  tradition  of  his  fimiily,  ence,  declined  to  enter  the  mii^ry  of  Poli- 
and  cherishing  against  the  imperial  regime  the  gnac,  was  received  into  the  French  academy, 
hatred  which  afterward  inspired  the  preface  of  and  pnbli^ed  his  ffoirmonisi  po^Hqtui  et  r0- 
his  Meditati<mSy  he  entered  the  body  gnards  in  lig%eu»e$  (188(y),  which  gave  new  proof  of  his 
1814^  and  on  the  escape  of  Kapoleon  from  Elba  luxuriant  genras,  and  in  which,  as  was'  said, 
accompanied  the  royal  family  to  the  ih)ntier,  the  throne  and  the  altar  found  their  most  bril- 
and  passed  the  Hundred  Days  in  Switzerland  Bant  and  earnest  defender.    He  had  been  ap* 
and  Savoy.  He  returned  to  the  capital  after  the  pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Greece  pro- 
second  restoration,  and  was  introduced  to  the  vious  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  upon  tiie 
family  of  Oount  de  ICaistre,  whose  peculiar  accomplishment  of  which,  on  account  of  his 
opinions  gave  a  more  spiritual  character  to  his  attachment  to  the  fidlen  dynasty,  he  renounced 
^oughts.    Several  years  were  thus  devoted  to  diplomacy  and  rejected  the  advances  of  the  new 
revery,  pleasure,  travels,  and  serious  studies  monarchy.  A  political  pamphlet  in  1881  proves, 
in  Paris,  where  he  meditated  dramas  and  wrote  however,  that  he  shared  neither  the  hopes  nor 
numerous  elegiac  pieces,  some  of  which  he  oc-  the  antipathies  of  the  legitimist  party,  and  that 
casionally  recited  with  applause  in  the  »alon»  of  he  vaguely  regarded  the  new  government  as  a 
Hme.  de  Saint  Auldre  and  of  the  duchess  de  stage  of  transition.     Perceiving  that  the  age 
Broglie,  then  centres  of  elegance  and  taste.    In  demanded  action  and  not  regrets  ^  for  Hie  past 
the  elegy  of  the  Lac^  written  on  one  of  his  visits  which  is  now  but  a  dream,''  that  all  ought  to 
to  the  valley  of  Aix  in  1817,  he  first  displayed  enter  the  ranks  of  citizens,  and  think,  speak, 
the  genius  of  n  great  poet    The  death  of  a  and  combat  fo^  the  public  weal,  he  ofiTeredhim- 
fiiend,  his  own  iliDess,  and  his  relations  with  self  successively  at  Toulon  and  Dunkirk  as  a 
the  distinguished  families  which  led  the  religious  candidate  for  tiie  chamber  of  deputies.    His 
reaction  of  the  restoration,  had  given  a  sombre  double  failure  was  the  occasion  of  an  attack  by 
cast  to  his  thoughts,  which  appears  in  this  me-  the  poet  Barth^lemy,  to  which  he  published  a 
lodions  elegiac  expression  of  the  rapid  flight  of  reply  admirable  for  its  dignity  and  sood  taste 
time,  and  the  contrast  between  the  permanence  and  its  poetical  power.     In  1882  he  under- 
of  nature  and  the  instability  of  human  things,  took  a  journey  to  the  East,  which  had  been 
His  first  published  collection  appeared  in  1820  the  religious  and  romantic  dream  of  his  life. 
Txnder  the  title  of  Miditatioiu fhitiquet,  which  He  set  sail  from  Marseilles,  with  his  wife  and 
was  received  with  universal  admiration,  recall-  daughter,  in  a  vessel  chartered  and  ftamished 
ing  ChAteaubriand's   Genie  du  ChrutianisrM  by  himself,  having  a  library,  an  arsenal,  and 
hy  its. success  as  well  as  by  its  religious  fer-  princely  presents  for  the  ohieft  of  the  countries 
Tor.    Within  4  years  46,000  copies  were  sold,  which  he  waa  to  visit.    The  French  emir,  as 
At  this  time  B^ranger  and  Lamartine  cKvided  the  Arabs  called  him,  travelled  like  a  sovereign, 
the  poetic  world,  reigning  with  nearly  equal  buying  houses  at  which  to  tarry,  and  havug 
authority.    The  songs  of  the  former  charmed  whole  caravans  of  horses  in  his  service.   Leav« 
the  senses,  celebrating  youth,  pleasure,  wine,  and  tng  his  &mily  at  Beyroot;  he  pursued  his  way 
glory ;  the  ele^es  of  the  latter,  marked  by  a  alone  toward  Jerusalem.    In  traversing  the 
touching  melancholy,  appealed  especially  to  the  chain  of  the  Lebanon  he  was  warmly  received 
youDg  men  and  women  of  the  aristocracy,  en-  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  visionary  queen 
thusiastically  devoted  to  the  work  of  Oatholio  of  Palmyra,  who  prophesied  impending  calami- 
restoration,  and  delighting  in  the  contemplation  ties  in  Europe  and  a  distinguished  political  ca* 
of  nature  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship.   This  reer  for  himself.    By  lavish  expenditures  and 
work  opened  to  the  author  a  diplomatic  career,  the  protection  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  he  reached 
and  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Jerusalem  in  safety,  where  he  learned  the  death 
Naples.     On  his  way  he  married  at  Qeneva  of  his  daughter  at  Beyroot.    He  returned  after 
Hiss  Birch,  a  young  English  lady  of  a  wealthy  16  months  by  way  of  Oonstantinople  and  the 
family,  who  had  received  a  brilliant  literary  and  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  published  his  Vov^ 
artistic  education,  and  who  brought  as  a  double  age  en  Orient^  mm/oenire^  impreieione,  pemeiu 
dowry  her  enthusiasm  and  her  riches.    He  re-  et  payeagee  (4  vols.,  1885),  a  splendid  thoujih 
sided  at  Naples,  Rome,  or  Paris,  till  in  1828  he  sometimes  careless  mingling  of  religion,  his*- 
published   his  NouveUee  mSditati&n$^  which,  tory,  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry.    Durins 
though  it  contains  more  of  his  finest  pieces  than  his  absence  uie  electors  of  Beigues,  Kord,  had 
any  other  collection,  as  the  Ods  eur  JBtmaparte^  elected  him  deputy,  and  he  entered  the  chamber 
Lei  Stoiles^  Sapho,  Le  ehant  tPanumr,  and  -Ze  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  France,  appear* 
poete  mouranty  was  less  popular  than  his  pre-  Ing  for  the  first  time  in  the  tribune,  Jan«  4, 
vious  volume.    It  was  followed  by  his  Dernier  1884.  ^*  I  return  to  France,*'  he  said,  ''  to  bring 
ehant  de  Childe  Harold  (1825),  an  imitation  my  stone  for  tho  modem  edifioe,  if  indeed  it  be 
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Sren  to  onr  genentioiL  to  found  any  thinff.^'  proposed  a  yaat  Enropeaa  colonintioii  of  Ama, 
liovgh  he  Mted  with  no  pditioal  party,  his  an  organization  of  the  Orient  into  provinoes 
eloqnenee,  if  not  his  statesmanship,  gave  him  nnder  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  of 
distinction,  and  many  who  doubted  the  apti-  Europe,  and  recommended  a  oongreas  of  these 
tade  of  l^e  poet  for  material  questions  admired  powers  to  settie  the  conditions  in  advance.   He 
in  his  discourses  the  language  of  poetry  ap^  separated  again  from  the  cabinet,  and  foie- 
plied  to  affairs,  and  his  imposing  treatment  of  shadowed  his  ultimate  adherence  to  the  liberal 
the  most  positiye  interests  of  goTemment  from  side,  by  contending  in  1842  that  the  regen^ 
the  point  of  view  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  shoold  be  conferred  on  the  duchess  of  Orle&os 
But  from  his  p<^tic»l  isolation,  he  occupied  by  a  vote  of  the  chamber,  thus  asserting  the 
the  public  for  several  years  less  as  a  deputy  principle  of  the  national  sovereignty.    Dedtf- 
than  by  his  new  writings.    In  1886  ^>peared  mg  that  the  July  monarchy  had  no  great  and 
Jocdyn^  a  poem  of  love  and  dufy,  announced  directing  idea,  he  soon  broke  definitively  with 
as  a  Journal  found  in  a  village  curacy,  and  as  what  he  termed  the  ^'pariv  of  limitations,^  and 
an  episode  or  fragment  of  a  vast  poem  of  hu*  opposed  the  ministry  of  Gnizot  not  only  in  tiie 
manity  which  was  to  embrace  all  ages  of  na^  dhamber,  but  finally  also  by  addresses  at  the 
ture  and  forms  of  civilization«    It  is  one  of  his  reform  banquets.    He  already  anticipated  the 
finest  productions,  combining  dramatic  move-  subversion  of  the  throne,  to  whidi  he  powe^ 
ment  with  lyric  fervor,  and  pictures  of  the  con-  folly  contributed  by  his  Sistoire  ds$  GironUnt 
filets  of  society,  the  storms  of  passion,  the  temp-  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847)2  a  magnificent  historical 
tations  and  catastrophes  of  life,  with  glances  at  picture  gallery,  in  whidi  the  heroes  of  the  first 
the  eternal  problems  of  philosophy.     ^^  A  great  revolution  appear  in  the  most  attractive  ool- 
siknoe,''  says  Jules  Janin,  ^^  was  made  around  ors^    After  the  abdication  of  the  king  and  the 
that  book."    It  was  only  after  a  littie  hesitation  escape  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  last  assem- 
that  the  most  cnltivated  readers  and  critics  re-  bly  of  the  chamber  (Feb.  24^  1848X  where  tiie 
eeived  it  as  a  model  of  the  only  epopee  possible  duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  with  her  eldest 
to  our  time.     Two  years  later  followed  La  son,  the  count  of  Paris,  whom  it  was  attempted 
^tUe  ^Pun  angSy  a  poem  of  the  antediluvian  to  declare  king  by  acclamation,  and  where  an 
era,  in  which  tiie  author  revels  in  the  myste-  armed  and  tumultuous  crowd  overlooked  tiie 
riee  of  primitive  humanity  and  in  the  strangest  proceedings,  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine  decided 
fancies  of  the  Orient.    Its  negligences  and  ex-  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government 
travagances  lustified  the  coldness  with  which  it  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  propose.   The 
was  received.    Similar  defects  appeared  in  his  irruption  of  new  bands  of  insurgents  increaaed 
BseueiUemeiUi  jooStiquei  (1889).    Having  form-  the  confusion,  amid  which  he  vainly  attempted 
ed  the  habit  of  improvismg  all  his  verses,  their  to  read  the  list  of  names  for  the  government 
beauties  were  only  occasional  and  hardly  more  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  various  parde& 
than  happy  accidents.    In  the  preface  to  this  The  list  was  completed  at  the  H6tel  de  Yill^ 
eoUection  he  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  and  pur-  whither  he  had  repaired  followed  by  an  immense 
pose  from  that  time  to  make  poetry  the  vassal  throng,  and  was  announced  by  him  to  the  pop- 
of  politics  in  his  career.    As  an  orator  he  made  ulace.    On  the  following  morning  (Feb.  35)  the 
remarkable  progress   in   the   chamber.    His  insurgent  and  famishing  crowds,  which  had  joat 
speeches  on  the  eastern  question,  on  the  aboli-  sacked  the  Tuileries,  appeared  ieSore  the  H6tel 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  on  the  protection  of  de  Ville,  threatenix^;  destruction  if  they  were 
literary  property,  and  on  various  projects  of  so-  not  immediately  supplied  with  bread  and  worL 
eial  improvement^  delighted  the  deputies  with-  Ories  of  Le  i/rapeau  rottge  (the  red  flag),  the 
out  commanding  their  votes^  and  were  eagerly  symbol  of  terror,  were  already  heard,  wben  La- 
read  through  the  country.    At  once  conservft-  martine  advanced  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
tive  and  progressive,  he  stood  between  the  min-  infiiriated  mob,  and  gained  his  greatest  triomph 
istry  and  the  opposition,  assailing  the  inflexibili-  of  doquence.     To  his  intrepid  stand  ^^^. 
ty  of  the  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other.   He  occasion,  while  the  most  violent  of  those  aoont 
defended  the  administration  of  Mol6  (1887-'9)  him  were  trying  to  level  their  moskets  at  mm, 
against  thepowerfdl  coalition  of  Thiers,  Berryer,  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  that  the  lepnbuo 
Gnizot,  and  Ghunier-Pagds^  and  was  at  the  same  did  not  pass  immediately  into  a  new  reign  of 
time  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  ^^  social  terror.    He  took  the  department  of  ^p^2 
party."    This  small  but  subsequentiy  powerful  affidrs  in  the  government,  and  one  of  hiB  nnt 
ofique^  avoiding  purely  political  questional  and  acts  was  to  address  a  pacific  circnlar  to  tn^ 
mingling  St.  Simonian  with  evangelical  ideas,  miniaters  of  foreign  states,  in  which  the  deo^ 
sought  tiie  universal  progress  of  the  nation  by  of  forcible  revolutionary  propagandism  was  oasr 
^l^ialating  Christianity.'^  After  the  formation  avowed.     His  unrivalled  fame  and  eloqnenoe 
of  a  new  ministry  (May  12, 1889),  he  opposed  and  his  rare  courage  gave  him  also  a  i;^^^' 
Villemain,  Thiers,  and  Giuzot  in  the  important  nance  in  the  genml  direction  of  ^^^^^z^ 
cUscnasion  on  tiie  eastern  question,  his  intimate  opposed  the  radicalism  of  his  colleagae  Lear^ 
aeqoaintanoe  witii  the  sutjcct  and  his  pictorial  Mollin,  and  his  popularity  was  proved  of  ^ 
delineations  of  its  romantic  aspects  giving  addi-  election  to  the  national  assembly  (April  |^ 
tional  force  to  his  arguments.    Begarding  the  from  11  departments,  without  having  f^H^^^ 
M  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  imminent^  he  a  wish  to  be  a  candidate.   He  was  received  wiw 
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aodamations  in  the  Btreet,  the  audience  rofle  to  was  servant  and  friend  to  one  of  the  beDehera 

greet  him  at  the  opera,  and  constant  applaiue  of  the  Inner  Temple.    While  performing  Ida 

mtermpted  him  when  he  made  his  report  to  the  hnrnhle  dntiea  with  assldnitj,  he  was  not  with* 

assembly  of  his  administration.    The  first  place  ont  literary  ambition,  and  published  a  volmne 

in  the  executive  commission,  which  was  to  sno>  of  occasional  yerses  which  evince  his  hnmor 

ceed  the  providonal  government  till  the  forma-  and  taste.    His  character  is  happOj  drawn  nn- 

tion  and  acceptance  of  a  constitntion,  seemed  der  the  name  of  Lovd  in  the  essay  <rf  Elia  on 

destined  for  him,  when  he  fatally  compromised  "  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple^' :  ^  He 

his  popolarity  by  a  coalition  with  Lednt-Rollim  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing  hooes- 

nrging  even  that  the  latter  should  be  iq[ypointea  ty ;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  Ganick's,  whom  he 

on  the  committee,  since  he  deemed  him  less  for-  was  said  greatly  to  resemble ;  moulded  heads  in 

midable  in  the  government  than  in  opposition*  day  or  plasty  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the 

The  result  was,  that  instead  of  being  the  first  dint  of  natural  genius  merely;  had  l^e  merriest 

he  was  the  fourth  on  the  list    His  vdce  fidled  quips  and  conceits;  was  altogether  as  brimful 

of  its  accustomed  effect  when  he  was  sent  for  of  rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire; 

to  address  the  insurgents  of  Kay  15.    After  and  just  such  a  free,  heartr,  honest  companion 

striving  to  prevent  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  ^osen  to  go 

after  fighting  in  person  against  the  insurgents,  a  fishing  with.''    In  the  Inner  Temple  Charfes 

he  perceived  that  the  time  demanded  not  reason  passed  tiie  first  7  years  of  his  life,  and  was  then 

but  tiie  sword,  favored  the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  sent  to  the  sdiool  of  Ohriat's  hospital,  where 

Oavaiguao,  and  redgned  his  own  executive  of-  he  remained  till  his  15th  year.     Of  ddicate 

fice.    In  the  debate  on  the  constitution  he  sup-  frame,  and  constitutionally  timid,  though  his 

ported  the  plan  which  was  adopted  of  vesting  sweetneas  of  dispotition  made  him  a  &vorite,  he 

the  poiirer  of  legislation  in  one  chamber,  the  was  wcmt  to  steal  alons  amoug  his  boisterous 

president  of  which  should  be  the  chief  magis-  companions  '*  with  all  the  seUP-concentration  of 

trate  of  the  republic.    Though  ably  supported  a  young  monk.^    Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  waa 

for  the  presidency  by  Pelletan  and  La  Gu^ron-  his  schoolfellow,  and  one  of  his  earliest  and 

ni^e  in  the  Pay%  newspaper,  he  received  but  most  esteemed  fHends.    But  for  a  slight  imped- 

19,900  votes,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  as-  iment  in  his  speech,  causing  a  hesitancy  wnich 

sembly  in  1849  only  by  one  obscure  depart-  became  one  of  tiie  charms  of  his  conversation, 

ment.    He  did  not  recover  his  leading  position  and  which  unfitted  him  for  the  clerical  profes* 

in  that  body,  and  be  retired  from  public  hie  after  slon,  he  might  have  passed  from  school  to  the 

the  coup  a'itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851.    For  several  unlvenjty ;  and  the  rauctance  with  which  he 

years  his  ]private  affairs  had  demanded  much  of  accepted  a  different  fortune  appean  fit>m  the 

his  attention.    From  the  time  of  his  oriental  fondness  with  whidi  in  after  life  he  regarded 

tour,  the  income  of  his  writings  and  diminished  the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning  in  England, 

fortune,  and  the  illusiye  wealth  of  large  tern-  and  the  delight  with  whidi  be  often  passed  his 

torial  grants  by  the  sultan,  had  been  unequal  to  vacations  in  their  neighborhood.    He  was  em- 

the  expenditures  incident  to  his  elegant  mode  ployed  in  the  South  sea  house  from  1789  to 

of  life.    He  condemued  himself  therdbre  to  in-  179S,  when  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 

defatigable  literary  labora  in  the  production  of  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  company, 

numerous  works,  often  of  ephemeral  importance,  which  he  held  with  a  fpradually  increasing  sd^sry 

His  principal  later  publications  are :  Troia  tnoU  until  his  retirement  with  a  pension  in  1825.    To 

au  pmttair  (1848) ;  SiataWe  de  la  rhohttwn  de  meetings  with  Ooleridge  on  his  visits  to  London 

1848  (2  vols.,  1849);  C&nMence$  and  Baphael  from  Cambridge,  when  they  used  to  sup  toge- 

(1849),  memoirs  of  his  youw;  TouaiaintV  Outer*  ther  at  an  inn,  and  dt  in  conversation  nearly 

twre  (1850),  a  drama;  Oenevihe  (1851);  Ze  through  the  night  he  attributed  the  first  quick- 

tailleur  de  pierre  de  Saint  Point  (1851) ;  JTw-  ening  of  his  intellect  to  literary  activity,  say* 

toire  de  la  restauration  (6  vols.,  1851-^8);   Ft-  ing  m  a  letter  to  hhn  :  *<Tou  first  kindled  in 

eiene  (1852),  a  poetic  fragment;  yinneauwffaffe  me.  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 

en  Orient  (1858);  Etstaire  dee  eonetiUiante  \4t  and  beauty,  and  Kindliness."    A  calamity  which 

vols.,  1854);  Hiitoire  de  la  Turquie  (6  vols.,  gave  an  impress  to  his  life  occurred  in  the  latter 

1854) ;  ffistoire  de  la  Mseie  (3  vols.,  1855) ;  and  part  of  1796.    There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity 

the  periodicals  Le  eanseiUer  du  peuple  (1849-  in  his  £unily.    He  hhnself  at  the  age  of  20  was 

^52),  Ze  eivilieaieur  (1852-'6),  and  the  Cowre  confined  6  weeks  in  a  madhouse.    ^'Many  a 

familier  de  litterature  ri856  et  eeq,).  His  friends  vagary,*'  he  says,  *^  my  imagination  played  with 

oi>ened  a  subscription  m  1858  in  his  &vor,  but  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told.'* 

with  unsatisfactory  results.    The  municip«lity  He  was  not  again  affected,  but  the  tendency  was 

of  Paris  presented  him  in  1860  with  a  country  more  strongly  marked  in  his  sister  Hary.     On 

seat  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    Among  the  Sept  22  she  killed  her  mother  in  a  paroxysm  of 

best  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  the  madness,  and  Oharles  was  at  hand  only  in  time  to 

OSmree  ehoiHee  et  ipuries  (14  vols.,  1849-50V  snatch  tiie  knife  firom  her  gran>.  From  this  time  ' 

LAMB,  Chablbs,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  her  life  was  an  intermitt^t  insanity.  She  al- 
and delightful  of  English  authors,  bom  in  Lon-  ways  had  premonition  of  the  recurrence  of  her 
don,  Feb.  10, 1775,  died  in  Edmonton,  Dec.  27,  disorder,  and  would  herself  indicate  the  moment 
1884.    His  father,  originally  frxmi  Uncolnahire,  when  her  brother  should  take  her  to  the  asy- 
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Itun,  wber«  she  would  remain  tintil  her  restore-  The  fiiooiiipceheiiAIeiieasQf  m^eooditioiio^ 

tioxu    He  devoted  himself  only  to  her,  and  whelmed  me.    It  was  like  passing  fh)m  life  inta 

admitted  no  oonneotion  which  eonld  interfere  eternity,'*    The  interesting  cirde  of  friends  of 

with  his  sin^^e  care  to  sustain  and  comfort  her.  which  he  formed  the  centre,  and  his  social  qiial- 

His  first  compositions  were  in.  yerse,  written  ities,  are  quite  as  important  in  his  biography  as 

slowly  and  at  long  interyals.    His  earliest  print-  his  writing    Coleridge,  LloFd,  Sonthey,  God- 

ed  poems  are  contiuned  in  a  Tolome' published  win,  Hanning/Wordsworth,  George  Dyer,  Hax- 

eoi\)ointly  with  Ooleridfle  and  Charles  Lloyd  litt,Talfourd,  Bernard  Barton,  Leigh  Hunt,  Gary, 

in  1797,  and  repubUshea  only  in  conjunction  Procter,  De  Qnincey,  and  Hood  were  among 

with  Lloyd  in  1798.    In  that  year  he  produced  those  who  shared  his  intimacy.    Many  of  these 

also  his  prose  tale  of  "  Bossmnnd  6r^;*^  was  were  wont  to  meet  at  the  W^ednesday  ermsog 

associated  with  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  pre-  parties  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  his  cham- 

paring  a  volume  of  fugitive  poetry  under  the  oers  in  Inner  Temple  lane,  which  would  occnpj  a 

title  of  the  ^^  Annual  Anthology,^'  which  was  large  space  in  a  literary  history  of  his  epo<^  luotd 

ridiculed  by  Canning  in  the  ^^  Aiiti- Jacobin  ;*'  which  his  biographer  elaborately  compares  with 

and  was  engaged  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  the  evemngs  of  Holland  house.    Lamb  presided 

'^  John  Woodvil,''  which  was  rejected  by  the  over  the  motley  group,  stammering  out  pons, 

managers,  and  soon  after  its  publication  in  1801  witticisms,  and  fine  remarks,  while  his  oonnte- 

received  a  bantering  notice  from  the  "£din-  nance  is  described  as  presenting  a  sort  of  qmrer- 

burgh  Review"  as  a  specimen  of  the  rudest  con-  ing  sweetness, "  deep  thought  striving  with  hn- 

dition  of  the  drama,  tne  work  of  '^  a  man  of  the  mor,  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  oordial 

age  of  Thespis."    He  made  one  other  dramatic  mirth ;"  and  his  whole  appearance  resembled 

attempt,  "  Mr.  H.,"  a  pleasant  farce,  which,  al-  .  his  own  characterization  of  another  person,  ^a 

though  unfitted  by  its  trivial  plot  for  the  stage,  compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the 

was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1806  angeL"    Though  many  of  his  curious  sajlngs 

with  Mr.  ElUston  in  tiie  principal  character,  have  been  recorded,  it  is  a£Srmed  that  they  give 

It  was  damned  on  the  first  night,  and  Lamb,  no  idea  of  the  singular  traits,  the  verbal  feliai- 

who  sat  with  his  sister  in  the  front  of  the  pit.  ties,  and  happy  thoughts  of  his  conversation, 

gave  way  to  the  common  feeling,  hissed  and  His  single  frailty  was  the  eagerness  with  whidi 

hooted  as  loudly  as  any  one,  ana  henceforth  from  an  early  period  of  life  he  would  quaff  ez- 

made  a  jest  of  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes,  citing  liquors,  snatching  a  fearful  pleasure  *^  be- 

He  had  already  begun  his  studies  of  the  old  tween  the  acts  of  his  distressful  drama.*'    He 

English  authors,  whom  he  always  preferred  to  made  a  final  abandonment  of  tobacco,  thon^ 

later  writers  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  he  had  learned  to  smoke  the  strongest  prepara- 

published  in  1808  his  "  Specimens  of  English  tions  of  the  weed,  affirming  to  Br.  Parr  that  he 

jbramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  Time  of  had  toiled  after  this  power  as  some  men  toil 

Shakespeare,"  with  appreciative  and  suggestive  after  virtue.    His  large  intellectual  tolerance, 

notes,  which  was  more  £svorably  receiv^  than  cherishing  among  his  intimate  associates  men 

his  preceding  works.     To  the  "  Reflector,"  a  of  every  variety  of  phUosophical,  religions,  and 

^[uarterly  magazine  established  by  Leigh  Hunt  political  opinions,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He 

in  1810,hecontributed  some  of  his  finest  pieces,  delighted  especially  in  individual  pecuIiaritieB 

as  the  essay  *^  On  Garrick  and  Acting."  which  and  oddities,  and  in  all  striking  displays  of 

contains  his  cliaracter  of  Lear,  the  "Essays  on  human  nature.    During  the  last  6  years  of  his 

Hogiftrth,"  and  the  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco."  life  he  Resided  with  his  sister  successively  at  Is- 

His  celebrity  as  an  author  and  the  circle  of  his  lington,  Enfidd,  and  Edmonton,  often  visiting 

literary  friends  had  greatiy  increased  when  the  his  old  associates  in  London,  heavily  afflicted 

establishment  of  the  "London  Magazine"  in  by  the  deaths  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and  with 

1820  occasioned  the  compositions  by  which  he  Uttie  disposition  to  write  any  thing  but  verses 

acquired   his   most   brilliant  reputation,  the  and  essavs  that  were  given  to   his  friends. 

"Essays  of  Elia,"  first  collected  in  1823,  to  While  taking  his  daily  morning  walk  he  ao* 

which  the  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia"  were  added  cidentally  fell,  slightiy  wounding  his  face,  and 

in  1833.    In  1825  occurred  one  of  the  princi-  erysipelas  ensued,  which  terminated  fatally.    In 

pal  events  of  his  uneventful  life,  his  retire-  his  .last  momentia,  when  nearly  insensible  to 

ment  from  his  clerkship.    His  salary  had  then  things  around  him,  his  mind  seemed  intent  on 

become  £700  per  year,  and  he  was  allowed  a  hospitable  purposes,  and  he  proposed  in  broken 

life  annuitv  of  £450.    Great  consideration  had  sentences  some  meeting  of  his  friends.  Beneath 

uniformly  been  shown  him  by  his  superiors,  all  his  inconsistencies,  his  fantastic  ideas,  subtle 

So  highly  did  he  value  the  indeiiendence  thus  perceptions,  absurd  fancies,  and  mingling  of  jest 

obtained  by  drudgery,  that  he  advised  one  of  his  with  seriousness,  the  most  constant  and  promi- 

friends  rather  to  seek  five  consolatory  minutes  nent  feature  of  his  character  was  amiability, 

between  the  desk  and  the  bed,  or  even  to  throw  With  a  giant  sorrow  ever  impending  over  him, 

himself  "  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-  he  seems  to  have  been  at  every  moment  genial, 

dash,  headlong  upon  iron  spikes,"  than  to  rely  .  loving,  appreciative,  whimsicaL  thoughtfu,  and 

solely  upon  literary  labor  for  support.     His  sad.    The  "'  Essays  of  Elia^"  nis  best  literary 

exultation  on  his  release  appears  in  his  letters :  bequest,  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  English  litera- 

.  "I  came  home  forever  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  tare,  which  contains  few  things  so  exquisite. 
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The  ifyle  ift  a  model  of  qnalht  tod  moeM  the  prlflcmeni,  she  aosireved  'with  firmnefls  and 

etaboration,  Bhowing  both  iik  original  genius  dignity.    She  refosed  to  take  the  oath  against 

and  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  fine  savings  of  the  the  king,  the  qneen,  and  monarchy ;  and  scarce* 

Etixabethaii  a^e;  and  they  abonnd  as  well  in  ly  had  the  verdict)  '^Out  with  her,'^  been  utter- 

profonnd  thoughts  as  the  rarest  fimdes  and  ed,  when  she  was  strnck  down  with  a  billet  W 

felicities  of  expression.    His  works  were  edited,  a  drummer  boy  and  despatched  with  the  sword* 

with  a  biography  consisting  kraely  of  his  let-  A  butcher  boy  out  off  her  head ;  her  body  was 

ters,  which  are  among  the  most  delightfiil  in  the  stripped  naked  and  exposed  to  the  crowd ;'  her 

language,  by  lliomasNoon  Talfoord  (1  voL  8ro.,  heart  was  torn  out  and  placed  with  her  head  on 

London,  1840 ;  4  vols.,  1850 ;  with  addition  of  the  a  pike,  and  these  bloody  trophies  were  carried 

«^  Final  Memorials,"  1  vol.,  1852 ;  4  vols.,  1855).  first  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  where  the  duke  of 

The  "  Spedmens  of  fingliah  Dramatic  JPoets,"  Orleans,  her  brother-in-law,  was  forced  to  salute 

and  other  writings  of  hua^  are  not  included.  .  The  them,  and  then  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 

*'£sMys  of  Elia"  have  been  published  separately  paraded  under  tiie  windows  of  the  queen,    lite 

(Boston,  1860). — Hmry  Akhe.  sister  of  the  pre-  Mhnoires  reiat^fs  d  la  fwmiGs  rayw  ds  JVon^ 

ceding,  an  English  authoress,  Dom  in  London  in  (2  vds.  8vo.,  Paris,  1826),  gathered  from  her 

17*65,  died  in  St.  John's  Wood,  May,  20, 1847.  conversations  and  memoranda,  were  published 

8he  resided  constantly  with  her  brother  until  by  Mrs.  0.  Hyde,  the  marchioness  Solan;  but 

his  death,  except  when  the  occasionally  recur-  their  anthentioity  has  been  questioned, 

ring  fits  of  her  insanity  obliged  her  removal  to  LAMBERT,  Dahibl,  an  English  giant^  bora 

the  asylum  until  she  recovered.    She  wrote  a  in  Leicester,  March  18,  1770,  died  in  Stamibrd, 

few  dight  poems,  and  in  coqjunctioiL  with  him  June  21, 1809.    Neither  his  parents,  brother, 

the  ^'  Tales  from  Shakespeare''  (1B07),  and  a  nor  risters  were  of  unusual  size,  but  an  undto 

oonection  of  tales  entitled  ^'Mrs.  Leicester's  and  an  aunt  were  remarkable  for  corpuknu^. 

Sdiool"  (1808).    The  stories  by  her  are,  as  In  his  youth  he  excelled  in  strength,  was  fond 

Charles  delighted  to  insist,  the  best  of  the  colleo-  of  field  4>orts  and  other  athletic  exercises,  but 

tion.    When  well,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  gave  no  indications  that  he  should  attain  ex- 

aweetness  and  placidity  of  her  disposition,  and  oessive  bulk  till  his  19th  year.    He  soon  after 

was  said  by  Hazlitt  to  be  the  only  thoroughly  succeeded  his  Either  as  keeper  of  the  prison  in 

reasonable  woman  he  had  ever  met.  OnOhwles  Leicester,  and  his  rapid  increase  in  size  from 

Lamb's  death  the  East  India  company  granted  that  time  he  attributed  to  bis  confinement  and 

to  her  the  pension  to  which  a  widow  was  en-  sedentary  life.    In  1793,  when  he  weighed  448 

titied,  and  her  brother  had  beride  made  her  lbs.,  he  wUked  from  Woolwich  to  London  with 

eomfort  secure  by  his  own  savings,'  less  fiitigue  than  several  other  men  in  his  par^. 

LAMBALLK,  Mabib  TH^aftsB  LotnsE  db  Si.-  He  was  noted  as  a  swimmer,  and  could  fioat 

ToiB-OABtoiTAir,  priuccss  of,  boru  in  Turin,  Sept.  with  two  men  of  ordinary  size  on  his  back. 

8,  1748,  murdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Force  in  When  his  office  was  abolished  in  1805,  an  an- 

Paris,  Sept.  8, 1792.    She  was  early  remarked  nuity  of  £50  was  settled  on  him  in  acknowledg- 

for  her  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  ment  of  the  universal  satisfaction  he  had  given, 

personal  beauty.    In  1767  she  was  married  to  Being  inoonmioded  by  the  curioaty  of  numerous 

the  prince  of  Lamballe,  son  of  the  duke  of  visitors  from  the  acljacent  country,  he  decided 

Bourbon-Penthi^vre.    This  union  .was  not  hap-  in  1806  to  exhibit  himself  in  London.     His 

py,  and  the  princess  was  about  to  seek  a  sep-  apartments  in  Piccadilly  became  almost  a  place 

aration  when  her  husband  died.  May  7^  1768.  of  fiishionable  resort^  and  his  visitors  were  re- 

On  the  death. of  Marie  Leszcsynska  and  Mme.  ceived  with  politeness,  and  treated  him  in  the 

de  Pompadour,  a  marriage  was  proposed  be-  most  refi9)eotnil  manner.   Among  the  foreigners 

tween  her  and  Louis  XV. ;  but  the  project  was  who  went  to  witness  the  spectacle  was  the  Po- 

defeated  by  Cboisenl  and  his  adherents.   When  lish  dwarf  Oonnt  Borowlaaki.    He  remained  5 

Iforie  Antoinette  came  to  France,  she  con-  months  in  the  metropolis,  and  afterward  exhib- 

ceived  a  strong  attachment  for  the  princess,  ited  himself  in  the  principal  towns  of  England, 

and  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  appointed  He  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  at  his 

her  superintendent  of  the  royal  household.  The  death  he  weighed  739  lbs.    He  measured  9  feet 

princess  in  return  proved  a  devoted  friend.  She  4  inches  round  the  body,  and  3  feet  1  inch  round 

saw  without  jealousy  the  growing  fiivor  of  the  the  leg.    He  never  drank  any  beverage  but 

dnchees  of  Polignac,  and  silently  l^pt  i^oof ;  bat  water,  slept  regularly  less  than  8  hours  per  dar, 

when  the  latter,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev-  was  healtny,  active,  and  vivacious  through  lift, 

olution,  deserted  her  mistress,  she  returned  to  and  took  part  in  all  the  sports  of  the  fidd  tiU 

her  post.    She  was  at  the  queen's  side  on  the  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 

dreadfuldaysof  June  20andAug.l0,l792,and  LAMBERT,  Johamn  Hbimbioh,  a  German 

accompanied  her  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Mill* 

afterward  to  the  Temple.    On  Aug.  19  she  was  hausen,  Aug.  29, 1728,  died  in  Berlin,  Sept  25, 

separated  from  her  mistress  and  confined  in  the  1777.    He  belonged  to  a  poor  Huguenot  family 

prison  of  La  Force,  where,  despite  the  most  en-  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 

ergetic  measures  to  save  her,  she  fell  a  victim  to  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  chiefly  self-educated, 

the  September  massacre.    When  she  appeared  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  copying  clerk, 

before  the  tribnnid  which  passed  seatenoe  vjm  At  the  age  of  17  he  became  secretary  to  the 
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ectttor  of  a  newspaper  at  Bue^aDd  while  acting  of  goyemment.  Hlapodtionafc  this  time  waa 
in  this  capacity  had  an  opportnoilnr  of  making  of  so  mnch  importance  tliat  it  was  considered 
himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Wol£  not  nnlikely,  in  the  event  of  his  own  achemes 
Lookeu  and  Malebranche.  In  1748  he  removed  of  sovereigDl^  proving  impracticable,  he  migfat 
to  Ooire,  in  Bwitaserland,  and  became  private  make  terms  with  Oharles  IL ;  and  some  of  the 
tntor  in  the  fiimily  of  Oonnt  Peter  de  Salis,  then  adherents  of  the  latter  went  so  flur  as  to  reoom- 
president  of  the  confederation.  In  l756-'8  he  mend  him  to  secure  the  services  of  Lambert  bj 
viuM  HoUand,  France,  and  Italy  with  his  pu-  marrying  his  daughter.  Meanwhile  Monk  oom- 
pils.  While  in  Holland  he  pnbuahed  his  nrst  menced  his  march  fhnn  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
book,  Sar  Im  propriitSsremarqtMblei  de  la  route  nose  of  restoring  parliament.  Lambert  at  the 
de  la  htmUre,  ^,  which  at  once  gave  him  a  head  of  7,000  men  started  to  oppose  him;  bnl 
high  rank  as  a  mathematician.  In  1759  he  re-  his  troops  deserted  in  great  nnmbers,  and  in 
rigned  bis  tutorship,  and  removed  to  Angsborg,  Jan.  1660,  he  was  sosed  oy  order  of  parliamwit, 
but,  having  been  appointed  to  determine  the  which  had  reassembled  during  his  abse&oe,  and 
bouodaries  between  uie  country  of  the  Grisons  committed  to  the  tower.  Menkes  design  to  re- 
and  the  Milanese,  he  returned  to  Ooire  in  1761,  store  the  mooarchy  being  now  mamfest^  the 
and  sojourned  there  till  1768.  In  1764  he  went  hopes  of  the  republicans  began  again  to  oentre 
to  Berlin,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  in  Lambert,  who.  escaping  from  the  tower  in 
academy  of  sciences;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  April,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  cf 
superior  councillor  of  the  board  of  works ;  and  troops  in  Warwickshire.  His  men  again  desert- 
in  1774  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  ed  him,  and  he  was  recaptured  by  OoL  Ingolds- 
of  the  ^  Astronomical  Almanac^'    He  was  re-  by  and  conveyed  to  the  tower.    Having  been 

garded  as  the  most  analytical  writer  on  scienti-  excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemni^  after  the 

0  subjects  of  his  day.    Among  his  most  impor-  restcmition,  he  was  tried  in  1668  in  the  coort  of 

tant  worla  are :  Ineiffniorei  OrUtm  Cometarum  king's  bench  with  Sir  Harry  Yane,  and  convict- 

Froprietates ;  Nenum  Organwn,  a  metaphysical-  ed.    Unlike  Yane,  he  was  reprieved  at  tiie  bar 

treatise  in  ^e  Aristotelian  style;  and  Beitrdge  and  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  devoted 

sum  O^rauche  der  Mathematik  und  deren  An-  the  rest  of  his  life  to  botany  and  flower  paintingi 

weiidung^  a  series  of  mathematical  essays.  He  is  said  to  have  died  a  Koman  OathoUc. 

LAMBERT,  Jomr,  an  Englbh  parliamentary  LAMBESSA,  or  LxMBftsR,  a  French  penal 
general,  born  in  Kirkby-Malhamdaie,  in  the  west  colony  in  the  Algerine  province  of  Oonstantine, 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  Sept.  7, 1619,  died  in  the  founded  in  1848.  The  number  of  criminal  pris> 
island  of  Guernsey  in  1693.  He  was  educated  oners  amounted  in  1856  to  nearly  800.  Of  po- 
for  the  bar,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  litical  offenders  there  were  about  800  who  had 
entered  the  parliamentary  army  as  a  captain  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
nndcnr  Fairfax,  and  participated  in  the  principal  and  almost  8,000  were  transported  in  1862.  A 
engagements  in  England  and  Scotland  until  the  French  commander  resides  m  the  place,  and  is 
final  overthrow  of  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  supported  by  a  body  of  officers  and  soldienL 
Worcester,  Sept.  8, 1651,  at  which  time  he  held  Lambessa  contains  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  post 
Ihe  rank  of  nuQor-generaL  He  was  instrumen-  office,  and  various  other  public  buildingB^  the 
tal  in  procuring  the  recognition  of  Cromwell  as  principal  of  which  is  the  prison,  built  at  a  cost 
protector,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  first  parlia-  of  $850,000.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
ment  ciJled  by  him.  But  upon  the  assumption  work  at  their  former  trades ;  half  of  the  pro- 
by  Oromwell  in  1657  of  sovereign  power,  and  coeds  of  their  labor  is  given  to  them  at  once, 
his  inauguration  with  the  solemnities  applicable  and  the  remainder  when  the v  are  set  free.  The 
to  monarchs,  he  refused  to  take  the  required  neighboring  country  is  well  adapted  for  agri- 
oath  of  alle^^ce  and  retired  in  displeasure  culture  and  frnit  growing,  but  is  not  yet  mndi 
from  public  hfe.  After  the  death  of  Oromwell  cultivated. — ^Lambessa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
he  associated  himself  with  the  general  coundl  ancient  Lambese  or  Lambsdsa,  which  was  one 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  aided  in  deposing  of  the  most  imp<Mtant  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Bichard  Oromwell,  even  venturing,  on  the  credit  Numidia,  belonging  to  the  MassyllL  Under  tihe 
of  his  military  reputation,  to  aspire  to  the  posi*  Bomans  an  en^  kgion  was  stationed  here^  and 
tion  of  protector.  As  a  leader  of  the  fifth  mon-  among  its  interesting  ruins  are  the  remains  of 
archy  men  and  extreme  republicans,  he  was  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  iBsoulapiu%  a  tri- 
prominent  in  procuring  the  return  in  May,  1659,  umphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  encioaed  by  a 
of  tibe  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  called  walJ,  in  which  40  gates  have  b^n  traced,  15  of 
the  '^  rump ;"  and  upon  the  rising  of  the  royal-  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
ists  in  Chester  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  population  could  not  have  been  much  less  titan 

Promptly  marched  thither  and  defeated  them.  50,000.    A  ^ynod  was  held  there  in  A.  D.  Ml, 

his  success  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  par-  attended  by  100  pl3^1ates.    The  site  of  tiiis  an- 

liament,  and  on  a  flimsy  pretext  Lambert  with  cient  city  was  discovered  in  1844  by  the  French 

other  officers  was  cashiered ;  whereupon  the  for-  commandant  Delamarre. 

mer  with  a  body  of  soldiers  dispersed  the  mem-  LAMBETH,  a  parish  and  suburb  of  London, 

bers,  Oct.  18,  and  a  conunittee  of  safety  appointed  1 1  m.  S.  W.  from  St.  Paulas  cathedral,  on  the  Si. 

by  the  army,  of  which  Lambert  was  the  con-  side  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  the  Waters 

trolling  spirit,  began  to  exercise  the  functions  loo,  Westminster,  and  YanxhaU  bridges;  popw 
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in  1851,  189,240.  The  boroQgh  of  Lambeth  Plntarch  and  Liry,  to  admire  Rousseau,  and  to 
returns  2  members  to  the  honse  of  commons,  dispute  with  the  parish  priest  about  religion.  It 
Xambeth  palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  arch-  is  remarkable  that  the  stndy  of  heterodox  and 
bishop  of  Oanterbnrj,  is  situated  between  Yaux-  philosophical  works  seemed  only  to  increase  hia 
hall  and  Westminster  bridges,  opposite  the  new  predisposition  to  religious  fervor.  In  his  16Ui 
houses  of  parliament.  This  property  was  ac-  year  he  retired  with  his  4>rother  to  La  Oh^naie, 
quired  by  the  see  in  119.7,  and  has  been  im-  a  residence  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  where  he 
proved  by  successive  incumbents.  The  palace  reduced  his  studies  and  various  reading  to  order, 
stands  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  river,  surround-  mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  several 
ed  by  gardens  12  acres  in  extent.  Its  objects  of  modem  languages,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
interest  are  the  Lollards'  tower,  founded  some  the  church  fathers,  doctors,  historians,  and  con- 
time  prior  to  1448 ;  the  banqueting  hall ;  the  troversialists.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before 
chapel,  with  a  fine  roof  of  carved  oak ;  and  the  he  made  his  first  communion,  and  he  adopted 
library.  Among  its  many  literary  treasures  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession  only  after  long  hesi- 
curiosities  is  a  superb  Arabic  Koran,  presented  tation.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  but 
by  the  governor-general  of  India  through  Clan-  was  not  ordained  priest  till  1816,  and  was  then 
dius  Buchanan  in  1805,  who  calls  it  "  Qie  most  influenced  rather  by  the  counsels  of  his  friends 
valuable  Koran  of  Asia.''  The  library  also  con-  and  the  exaltation  of  his  character  than  by  his 
tains  the  arohiepiscopal  registers  of  the  see  of  tastes.  ^^Lamennais,"  says  Renan,  *'had  no 
Canterbury  in  regular  succession  from  the  year  known  master ;  no  institution  can  claim  any  part 
1278,  and  the  parliamentary  survejB  of  ecclesias-  of  his  renown.  His  profoundly  marked  char- 
tlcal  benefices  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  acter  of  race  and  his  ecclesiastical  education, 
now  used  as  legal  evidence.  Brittany  and  the  seminary,  it  was  these  alone 

LAMBRUBCHINr,  Luioi,  an  Italian  prelate,  that  formed  him  and  can  expMn  him."    He 

born  in  Genoa,  May  16,  1776,  died  in  Rome,  had  already  made  (1807)  a  translation  of  an 

May  12, 1854.    He  entered  in  youth  the  order  ascetic  work  by  Louis  de  Blois,  marked  by  the 

of  jBamabites,  and  became  successively  bishop  same  intimate  blending  of  xmction  and  force 

of  Sabina,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  napaJ  nuncio  which  distinguishes  his  later  writings ;  had 

to  France,  and  in  1881  cardinal.   Gregory  XYI.  published  (1808)  his  HS/lexiona  sur  VStat  de 

appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  feglise,  his  first  protest  against  religious  indif- 

afifairs,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  grand  prior  of  ference,  and  the  reigning  philosophical  material- 

the  order  of  Malta,  and  minister  of  public  in-  ism,  which  was  immediately  seized  and  destroy- 

Btruction.    On  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1846,  he  ed  by  the  imperial  police ;  and  was  engaged 

received  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  successor  the  with  his  brother  on  the  Tradition  de  Vegtise 

largest  number  of  votes.    Under  Pius  IX.  he  nir  Vinstitution  dee  htquee  (3  vols.,  Paris, 

became  member  of  the  state  council,  bishop  of  1814),  in  which  he  confuted  the  Gallican  tenet 

Porto,  and  chancellor  of  the  pontifical  orders,  that  the  election  of  bishops  is  valid  without  the 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  political  commotions  he  sanction  of  the  holy  see.    After  having  been 

fled  to  OivitaVecchia,  subsequently  returned  to  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  seminary  of  St. 

Rome,  fled  again  in  Nov.  1848  to  Naples,  and  Malo,  founded  by  his  brother,  he  went  in  1814 

soon  after  joined  the  pope  at  GaSta.  He  return-  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  modestly  and  unknown, 

ed  with  him  to  Rome  in  1850,  and  counselled,  it  and  saluted  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  by  an 

is  said,  milder  measures  than  those  adopted  by  anathema  against  Napoleon,  declaring  that  "  to 

Cardinal  Antonelli.    He  wrote  some  devotional  study  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  the  institu- 

works  and  a  polemical  dissertation  on  the  im-  tions  which  he  formed,  was  to  sound  the  black 

maculate  conception.  depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek  the  measure  of 

LAiSIENNAIS,  Huoites  Ytucrrk  Robert  dk,  human  perversity."  Therefore  judging  it  pm- 
a  French  author,  successively  an  ultramontane  dent  to  leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
Catholic  and  a  revolutionary  philosopher,  born  he  took  refiige  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
in  St.  Malo,  June  19, 1782,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  he  passed  several  months  under  the  name  of 
27, 1854.  A  native  of  Brittany,  the  ardent  fkiUi  Patrick  Robertson.  He  went  thence  to  Lon- 
and  impetuous  energy  which  has  always  distin-  don,  and  was  employed  in  the  French  school  of 
gnished  the  Bretons  were  leading  elements  in  the  abb6  Carron.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1815, 
his  character.  Oh&teaubriand  was  bom  in  the  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  which 
same  street  14  years  before.  His  father,  a  he  quickly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Feuillan- 
wealthy  ship-owner  engaged  in  commerce,  had  tines,  where,  excepting  shoji;  absences,  he  re- 
been  ennobled  by  Louis  XVI.  He  was  early  mained  several  years,  having  the  society  of 
abandoned  to  himself  in  consequence  of  the  priests  and  of  noble  Catholic  and  royalist 
death  of  his  mother,  and  the  ruin  with  which  women.  At  84  years  of  age  he  received  sacer- 
the  forced  loan  and  Spanish  captures  threatened  dotal  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Rennes. 
•the  fortune  of  his  father.  He  lived  almost  in  and  in  1817  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
solitude,  sometimes  obtaining  assistance  in  his  his  Useai  ear  Vindiffherice  en  matiire  de  reli- 
studies  from  his  elder  brother  Jean,  till  about  gien.  This  was  the  fruit  of  constant  labor  dur- 
his  12th  year,  when  ho  was  intrusted  to  the  ing  many  years  of.  trial  and  obscurity,  and  had 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  confined  him  day  after  an  immediate  effect  throughout  Europe.  ^'The 
day  in  Ids  library.    He  was  soon  able  to  read  humble  priest,'*  says  Lacordaire,  '*  found  him- 
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ielf  invested  with  the  power  of  Boesaet"    Be^  d^«  ewU  et  GatJuiiUque  (2  T0I&,  Paris,  18S5-'6X 
Baming  in  a  more  eloquent  and  commanding  in  which  he  attacked  the  declaration  of  16£^ 
tone  tKe  work  of  Oatholio  restoration  begun  by  which  secured  the  liberties  of  the  Grallicaa 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Gh&teaubriand,  he  church,  expounded  a  ^stem  of  papal  theocracT, 
aimed  to  oppose  to  Protestantism  and  philoso-  and  strove  to  establish  the  absolute  spiritaal 
phy  a  demonstration  of  Christianity,  to  main-  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  as  the  solution  of  the 
tain  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  social  problem.    For  this  publication  he  was 
and  the  absolutism  of  faith.   This  work  was  re-  arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  was 
oeived  at  first  only  with  admiration  and  enthu-  condemned  after  an  eloquent  defence  by  Ber- 
dasm,  and  the  autiior  became  a  principal  coUab-  ryer.    He  himself  at  the  close  made  a  short 
orator  in  tiie  Consenateur^  a  journal  founded  address  to  the  judges,  terminating  with  the 
by  GhAteaubriand,  Yilldle,  De  Bonald,  Frays-  famous  words :  "  I  will  let  them  see  what  a 
rinous,  and  others,  which  was  chiefly  directed  priest  is.^'    From  this  time,  war  was  waged  be- 
against  the  ministiy  of  Decazes.    Though  thus  tween  Lamennus  and  the  bishops  of  France. 
ranged  among  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  In  the  rigorous  development  of  his  principles 
he  was  more  earnestly  a  Catholic  than  a  royal-  he  was  obliged  to  found  sovereignty  in  politics 
ist,  and  sought  in  tiie  maintenance  of  the  throne  on  the  law  of  justice  promulgated  by  the  nni- 
to  secure  guaranties  for  the  stability  of  the  versal  conscience  of  peoples,  as  he  had  founded 
church.    Tne  political  hopes  cherished  concern-  it  in  philosophy  on  the  universal  tradition  of 
ing  him  were  tiius  disappointed,  and  in  1820  the  race.    In  his  treatise  Desprogris  de  la  rSto- 
he  separated  from  his  party  with  a  portion  of  luiion  et  de  la  auerre  contre  Veglise  (1829)  he 
his  colleagues,  called  the  ^^  incorruptibles,''  and  first  indicated  his  tendency  toward  political 
yehemenuy  assailed  the  ministry  of  YiUdle  in  liberty  while  laying  stress  on  theocratic  abso- 
the  Dra/peau  hlane^  and  afterward  in  the  month-  lutism.    To  combine  democracy  with  the  papal 
ly  Memorial  Oatholique,    It  \b  affirmed  that  no  supremacy,  liberal  with  Catholic  ideas,  became 
writer  displayed  greater  logical  power  and  pre-  his  avpwed  aim  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
cision  in  the  coimicts  of  that  time.    The  first  tionof  1880.    He  founded  the  journal  Z^ac^mr, 
volume  of  his  ^seai  was  already  suspected  of  having  the  significant  motto :  JHeu  et  liberie — 
iimovating  and  dangerous  consequences  before  lepapeet  lepeuple^  and  was  assisted  by  a  corps 
the  appearance  of  the  second  (1820),  in  which  of  young  and  ardent  disciples,  among  whom 
he  rejected  the  Cartesian  system,  which  gives  were  Gerbet,  De  Salinis,  Lacordidre,  Rohrba- 
authority  to  the  individual  reason,  and  devel-  cher,  De  Coux,  and  Montalembert.     This  re- 
oped  a  new  theory  of  authority  founded  on  markable  publication  went  beyond  the  demo- 
the  suffrages  of  mankind.    He  maintained  that  cratio  party  of  Uie  time  in  one  set  of  its  claims^ 
there  is  a  sort  of  pre^stablished  harmony  be-  and  confronted  the  conservative  party  by  an- 
tween  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  ideas  other  set.    It  pronounced  the  Grallican  liberties 
of  the  race,  that  truth  is  attainable  not  only  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  church,  and  wished 
from  revelation  but  from  universal  tradition,  to  subject  all  crowns  to  the  tiara,  as  in  the  age 
and  thus  sought  to  make  the  general  consent  of  Gregory  YII.    It  demanded  administrative 
of  men  the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  reason  decentralization,  extension  of  the  electoral  ri^t, 
and  faith.    In  the  last  two  volumes  (1824)  he  freedom  of  worship,  universal  and  eqnsi  free- 
traced  the  transmission  of  truth  through  the  dom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  instruction,  and 
ages,  collected  the  scattered  traditions  of  vari-  tiie  liberty  of  the  press.    Encouraged  by  a  por- 
ous peoples,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  that  tion  of  the  people  and  of  the  lower  clergy,  it 
Christianity  alone  possesses  the  double  charao-  was  violently  opposed  by  most  of  the  prelates 
ter  of  universality  and  perpetuity.    The  vast,  and  Jesuits,  who  denounced  it  at  Rome.   While 
though  often  incomplete  and  uncritical  erudi-  the  contest  was  going  on,  the  editors  decided 
tion  shown  in  this  work,  its  serious,  brilliant,  (Nov.  15,  1881)  to  suspend  it  for  a  time,  and 
and  imposing  style,  and  its  attempt  to  harmonize  three  of  them,  Lamennais,  Lacord^re,  and 
Catholicism  with  modem  tendencies,  make  it  Montalembert,  repaired  to  Rome  to  seek  the 
the  surest  foundation  of  his  reputation.    It  was  papal  approbation.    No  notice  was  taken  of 
unanimously  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Sor^  them   on  their  arrival ;  Lamennius  in  vain 
bonne  and  the  prelates,  and  was  applauded  only  sought  a  conference  with  the  pope  on  the 
by  a  small  body  of  ultramontane  thinkers,  who  subject  of  his  mission,  and  after  waiting  sev- 
may  be  called  his  disciples.    He  wrote  a  short  era!  months  decided  to  return  to  France.    He 
defence  against  the  numerous  attacks  which  had  gone  as  far  as  Munich,  when  he  reoeiv- 
were  made  upon  it,  and  in  1824  went  to  Rome  ed  the  encyclical  letter,  dated  Aug.  16,  1832, 
to  present  it  to  the  pope.    Though  coldly  re*  in  which  Gregory  XVI.  formally  condemned 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  sacred  college,  the  doctrines  of  Davenir,    His  principal  col- 
he  found  an  admirer  in  Leo  XII.,  who  had  his  laborators  yielded  at  once  to  the  decision ;  he 
portrait  in  his  oratory,  called  him  the  last  father  himself  announced  that  tiie  journal  would  not 
of  the  church,  and  offered  him  the  dignity  of  again   appear.    A  dogmatic   submission  was 
cardinal,  which  he  declined.    On  his  return,  demanded  from  him,  which  he  finally  ugned, 
after  publishing  a  translation  of  the  "  Imitation  reserving  however  to  himself  full  liberty  in 
of  Christ,"  he  produced  his  work  entitled  De  la  regard  to  whatever  he  dioidd  believe  for  the 
religion^  coneiaeree  dam  set  rappiyrte  atec  Vor^  interest  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.    He 
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ihm  retired  to  his  patrimonial  villa  of  La  Oh6*  was  borne  directly  to  the  cemetery  withont  be* 
naie,  and  composed,  it  is  said  within  a  week,  ing  taken  to  any  dinrch;  and  no  cross,  nor  even 
his  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  which  was  not  pab^  stone,  marks  the  grave  ot  a  man  who  perhaps 
lished  till  1834,  after  a  year  of  meditation,  more  than  any  other  moved  the  passions  of  his 
'From  its  appearance  dates  his  final  and  definite  contemporaries.  He  was  both  one  of  the  ablest 
raptnre  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    It  defenders  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
is  marked  by  all  the  concentrated  passion,  the  the  papacy  in  the  present  century.    The  con- 
tenderness,  piety,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  his  stant  element  in  his  specnlations  was  an  ideal 
character.    It  has  hem  called  the  most  terrible  of  democracy,  which  he  sought  to  realize,  in 
revolntionary  chant  of  modem  times,  and  in  the  first  part  of  his  career,  by  allying  the  people 
different  passages  it  recalls  the  "  Imitation  of  and  the  pope  against  the  civil  monarchy,  and  in 
Christ"  or  the  rerocious  pamphlets  of  the  reign  the  second  part,  by  exalting  the  people  to  sih 
of  terror.     It  was  immediately  translated  in«  premacy  in  defiance  alike  of  the  pope  and  the 
to  the  different  European  languages,  passed  civil  monarchy.    The  constant  element  in  hig 
through  more  than  100  editions  in  a  few  years,  character  was  an  unbounded  and  lofty  impeta- 
and  received  the  papal  condenmation  as  a  book  osity,  which  demanded  some  absolute  thesis 
'*  small  in  size,  but  immense  in  its  perversity."  either  to  support  or  assail.  Circumstances  made 
Having  now  become  an  ultra  revolutionist  both  him  successively  the  advocate  of  opposite  parties, 
in  church  and  state,  he  published  in  1886  the  but  the  party  which  he  uniformly  detested  was 
Affaires  de  Eome^  written  in  a  tone  of  modera-  that  of  moderation.    "  He  was,"  savs  Benan, 
tion  unusual  to  him,  in  which  he  seems  to  cast  ''  neither  a  politician,  nor  a  philosopher,  nor  a 
a  last  melancholy  look  upon  the  belief  which  savant;  he  was  an  admirable  poet,  obeying  a 
he  had  abandoned.    In  the  following  year  he  severe  and  always  irritated  muse."  He  initiated 
began  a  journal,  Le  monde^  in  the  interest  of  and  gave  life  to  the  ultramontane  movement^ 
ex&eme  democracy,  which  survived  but  a  few  which,  after  being  the  object  of  his  most  ardent 
months.    He   subsequently  produced  various  devotion,  prevailed  in  the  church  of  France  in 
political  pamphlets,  one  of  which,  Lepays  et  le  spite  of  his  efforts  and  with  his  maledictions. 
gowDemement  (1840),  caused  his  imprisonment  That  he  was  a  superior  literary  artist,  and  that 
for  a  year  in  SainteF^lagie,  where  he  was  daily  his  writings  are  admirable  for  elevation  and 
visited  by  numerous  friends.    Others  of  them  force,  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  esteem  him 
were  Le  livre  du  p&uple,  L^esdavage  modeme^  a  mediocre  philosopher  and  a  mad  politician. — 
and  Ihi  passS  et  de  tavenir  du  peuple.    His  His  complete  works  have  been  twice  collected 
Bequisee  d^une  philaeophie  (4  vols.,  1841-'6)  (12  vol&,  18d6-'87;  and  11  vols.,  IQUeteegi.). 
contams  a  system  in  many  respects  akin  to  Neo-  His  posthumous  works  are  published  under  the 
Platonism.    The  portion  devoted  to  cssthetics  care  of  £mile  Forques  (1856  et  eeq,). 
is  especially  interesting,  in  which  he  explains  LAMETTRIE,  cFulisn  Offbay  dk,  a  French 
how  the  plan  of  the  Christian  temple  has  given  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  in  St.  Malo^ 
rise  in  succession  to  all  the  arts — ^architecture,  Dec.  25,  1709,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11, 1751. 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry.    As  one  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  received  a 
of  the  chiefs  and  &e  ablest  writer  of  the  repub-  liberal  education,  and  was  destined  for  sacred 
Ucan  party,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  orders ;  but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to 
1848,  and,  after  editing  the  Peuple  eonetituant,  medicine.    In  1788  he  went  to  Ley  den,  where 
a  daily  newsp&per,  for  4  months,  was  elected  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Boer- 
by  an  unusuaUy  large  vote  one  of  the  represen-  haave,  several  of  whose  works  he  translated 
tatives  of  Paris  in  l£e  constituent  assembly.  He  into  French.    Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
projected  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  his  pointed  physician  to  the  gardes  I^anpaiseSy  fol« 
own  theories,  which  was  rdected  by  the  com-  lowed  that  regiment  to  Germany,  and  witnessed 
mittee  as  too  radical  and  m[ipracticable ;  and  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1745 
though  he  deemed  it  useless  to  present  it  to  the  he  published  his  HisUnre  naturelle  de  Vdme,  in 
assembly,  he  would  consent  to  no  modification,  which  he  denied  the  immateriality  of  the  hu- 
For  4  years  he  protested  by  his  silent  vote  man  soul,  and  placed  man  among  the  animals  of 
gainst  the  course  of  events.    After  the  coup  tlie  ape  genus.    In  consequence  of  this  he  lost 
^itat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  perceiving  the  temporary  his  ofSoe,  and  the  following  year,  having  issued 
faalureof  his  labors  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  be-  his  Politiaue  du  medecin  de  Machiaed^  <m  le 
fore  for  that  of  religion,  he  sought  only  in  study  ehemin  de  ta  fortune  ouvert  aux  mideeins,  a  libel- 
a  solace  for  the  sadness  which  had  become  habit-  lous  attack  upon  his  medical  colleagues,  he  was 
ual  to  him,  and  was  occupied  in  his  last  years  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.    There  he  wrote  and 
with  translating  Dante.    At  the  news  of  his  printed  his  noted  atheistical  work,  L'homme-' 
dangerous  illness,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  even  la-  machine  (12mo.,  Leyden,  1748),  which  was  pub- 
dies  of  the  highest  rank  exerted  themselves  to  licly  burned  by  order  of  the  authorities.    Ex- 
obtain  admission  to  his  chamber  to  induce  him  pelled  from  Holland,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church ;  but  by  his  ex-  by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  made  him  his  reader 
press  prohibition  no  one  was  received  except  and  a  member  of  his  academy.    He  liv^  on 
those  connected  with  his  family.  His  obsequies  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  king,  and  publish- 
were  performed  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  ed  several  works  of  a  similar  tendencnr  to  his 
people,  and  in  accordance  with  his  will  his  body  previous  writings ;  among  them  were  Iihomme* 
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plante  (Potsdam,  1748),  Sefiexioni  mr  Vorigine  attacks  on  living  animals^  and  its  senend  refosal 

de$  animauw (Berlin,  1750),  and  VSnus nUtaphy-  of  carrion,  it  resembles  the  eagles;    it  ia  not 

nque,  ou  enai  mr  Vorigine  de  Vdme  humaine  abundant  anywhere,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  En- 

(Berlin,  1752).    He  died  of  indigestion,  caused  rope  north  of  Germany.    The  African  bird  (G. 

by  high  living.    Frederic  wrote  his  eulogy.  fneridianalis,  Brehm.),  and  the  Asiatic  {G,  Mi- 

LAMMAS  DAY,  in  the  calendar,  the  Ist  day  mala/yarmsj  Hutt.),  are  probably  onlj  varieties 

of  August,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  custom  of  the  bearded  vulture. 

which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  tenants  LAMOILLE,  a  N.   oo.  of  Yt,  drained  by 

who  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in  York,  Lamoille  river ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

Ensland,  of  bringing  a  live  lamb  into  the  church  10,872.     The  surface  is  hill^,  the  Green  inonn- 

at  high  mass  on  that  day.    Some  antiquaries  tains  traversing  the  county  m  a  N.  £.  and  S.W. 

derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  direction.    There  is  some  excellent  soil  in  the 

loaf  mass  or  bread  mass,  which  was  a  feast  of  valleys,  but  the  land  is  chiefly  adapted  to  gras- 

thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  ing.    The  productions   in  1850  were  66,017 

harvest;  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  is  a  corrup-  bue^els  of  Indian  com,  278,252  of  potato^ 

tion  of  "  latter  math,''  meaning  a  second  mow-  26,978  tons  of  hay,  487,110  lbs.  of  bntter,  and 

ing  of  the  grass.    Yallancey,  in  his  Collectanea  427,918  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  5  grist 

de  Belnu  Mibemicie,  mentions  that  the  1st  of  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  10  atardi 

August,  Laidimas  Q>ronounced  La-ee-mas),  was  factories,  6  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  4^844 

celebrated  by  the  druids  as  the  day  of  the  obla-  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Hyde 

tion  of  grain.  Park. 

LAMMERGEYEB  (Germ.  Ldmmer,  lambs,  LAMORIOI&RE,  Chbistofhb  Lfioir  Louk 
and  Geier,  vulture),  or^EABDED  Yultxtbs  (gy-  Jttohault  de,  a  French  general,  born  in  Nantes, 
jMi^ftMdar&a^tM,  Guv.),  the  largest  of  European  Feb.  6,  1806.  He  is  descended  from  an  old 
birds  of  prey.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  9  or  legitimist  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  ool- 
10  feet  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  head  and  neck  lege  of  Nantes,  at  Uie  polytechnic  scho(d  of 
are  completely  clothed  witb  feathers,  and  the  Paris,  and  at  the  academy  for  military  engineos 
oere  is  entirely  hidden  by  projecting  bristles ;  of  Metz,  on  leaving  which  be  joined  the  Algerian 
the  bill  is  long  and  strong,  straight  laterally  army  and  entered  the  corps  of  Zouavea  at  the 
compressed,  with  the  tip  curved  and  sharp ;  a  time  of  its  formation  (Nov.  1880).  Placed  in 
tuft  of  stiff  bristles  projects  forward  like  aboard  1838  at  the  bead  of  the  office  (bureau  Arabe) 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  wings  organized  by  Gen.  Avizard  for  the  purpose  of 
are  long,  the  2d  and  dd  quills  nearly  equal  and  facilitating  the  relations  with  the  native  popu- 
longest;  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  lation,  his  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  became 
short  and  covered  with  feathers;  toes  moderate,  as  useful  to  him  as  it  was  agreeable  to  them, 
the  anterior  ones  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem-  Depending  solely  upon  the  innuence  of  kindness 
brane ;  daws  curved,  especially  those  of  the  ana  afiabuity,  he  carried  about  his  person  in  his 
Inner  and  hind  toes,  and  not  well  adapted  for  exploration  of  the  country  no  other  means  of 
seizing  and  destroying  prey.  In  the  adult,  the  defence  than  a  light  cane;  hence  the  name  of 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  tiie  under  Bau  Aratta  or  father  of  the  cane  conferred  upon 
parts  are  whitish  tinged  with  orange,  deepest  on  him  by  the  Arabs.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  breast;  the  wings  and  tail  are  grayish  black,  the  capture  of  Oonstantine,  the  expedition 
the  wing  coverts  dashed  with  orange  white;  the  against  Mascara,  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  many 
back  deep  brown ;  the  beard  and  space  includ-  other  engagements.  He  commanded  the  Zon- 
ing the  eye  and  cere  black ;.  bill  horn-colored,  aves  for  several  years  until  June,  1840,  when  he 
There  is  only  one  well  characterized  species,  was  succeeded  by  Gavaignac  The  celebrity  of 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Zouaves  was  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  which 
and  northern  Africa,  especially  the  Alps  and  from  the  beginning  Lamoricidre  had  brought  to 
Pyr6n6es.  Lammergeyers  are  seen  usually  in  bear  upon  their  organization.  In  Nov.  1845,  on 
pairs ;  they  feed  on  Iambs,  goats,  chamois,  &c.,  the  departure  of  Gen.  Bugeaud,  he  became  pro- 
which  they  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  visional  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  went 
them  to  leap  over  precipices,  when  they  descend  to  France  in  1846,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
and  devour  the  mangled  carcasses ;  they  also  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  destiny  of 
eat  carrion.  The  nest  is  made  upon  inaccessible  the  African  colony  by  taking  a  nart  in  the  par- 
rocks,  rarely  upon  lofty  trees,  several  feet  in  liamentary  discussions  on  the  sulnect.  At  first 
diameter  and  of  coarse  materids,  and  the  num-  defeated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  arrondisse- 
her  of  eggs  is  2  or  8.  This  bird  plays  the  same  ments  of  Paris,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
part  in  the  old  world  as  the  condor  does  in  the  in  Oct.  1846,  as  member  for  St.  Oalius,  Sarthe. 
new,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the  Betuming  to  Algeria  soon  aflier,  he  crowned  hia 
Alpine  vsJleys;  its  strength  and  boldness  are  military  career  by  organizing  the  expedition 
such  that  it  might  very  well  attack  man,  and  against  Abd  el  Kader  which  finished  die  war. 
stories  are  numerous,  though  not  well  authen-  He  was  reelected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
ticated,  of  its  having  carried  off  children.  It  1847,  and  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848 
is  probable  that  the  fabulous  roc  of  oriental  broke  out^  he  exerted  himself  in  favor  of*  the 
tales  originated  in  some  eastern  variety  of  this  formation  of  a  new  administration  under  Louis 
large  vulture.    Li  its  predatory  habits  and  its  Philippe,  and  as  colonel  of  the  national  guard 
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irent  among  the  people  assembled  on  tbe  Bon*  which  was  worth  about  $850,000, would  do  much 
levards  in  order  to  aUay  the  pablic  excite-  toward  winniDg  the  qaeen's  heart.  The  car^ 
ment.  But  he  was  not  listened  to^  and  after  dinal  confiding  in  her  representations,  put  him- 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  slightly  self  entirely  in  her  hands.  8he  succeeded  in  get- 
wounded  while  on  his  way  to  the  Palais  Koyal  ting  possession  of  the  necklace,  which  she  pre- 
to  proclaim  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Or-  tended  she  had  delivered  to  the  queen,  and 
leans.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  on  for  several  months  kept  the  robbery  concealed 
the  same  evening  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  by  producing  forged  notes  apparently  written 
provisional  government.  He  took  his  seat  in  by  the  latter.  But  finally  a  direct  application 
the  constituent  assembly  as  a  member  for  Sarthe,  of  the  jewellers  to  her  miyesty  awoke  suspicion 
and  became  prominent  in  the  committee  on  and  brought  on  a  judicial  investigation,  which 
military  affairs.  During  the  bloody  days  of  reaulted  in  a  public  trial  before  the  parliament. 
<June,  1848,  he  fought  with  so  much  spirit  The  countess  and  her  unsuspecting  accomplice 
against  the  insurgent  that  three  horses  were  were  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  All  France 
lolled  under  him.  He  officiated  as  Gen.  Gavai-  became  deeply  interested  in  this  intricate  affair, 
gnac^s  minister  of  war  until  Dec.  1848,  and  was  in  which  the  most  infiEtmous  aspersions  were 
instrumental  in  introducing  various  measures  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  queen.  The 
for  the  benefit  of  Algeria.  He  strenuously  op-  verdict,  rendered  in  1T85,  left  her  entire  in- 
posed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  nocence  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  The 
presidency,  and  even  questioned  his  right  to  cardinal  was  discharged  from  all  accusation, 
citizenship.  Being  elected  to  the  legislative  as-  while  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  who  swore  to 
sembly,  he  became  president  of  the  constitu-  thelastthat  she  was  but  a  victim,  was  sentenced 
tional  committee,  and  opposed  the  projects  of  to  be  whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  ultra  radical  party.  In  the  course  of  the  imprisoned  for  life.  Her  corporal  punishment. 
Hungarian  struggle  with  Austria,  he  was  in*  owing  to  her  desperate  resistance,  was  one  oi 
trusted  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia:  the  most  dreadful  scenes  on  record.  After  being 
but  on  his  arrival  there  the  Huu^arians  had  incarcerated  about  two  years  at  the  Salp^tridre, 
already  been  crushed  by  the  armed  mterferenoe  she  escaped,  June  5, 1787,  and  fled  to  London, 
of  the  czar.  On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  where  sne  published  libels  against  the  queen. 
Odilon  Barrot's  administration  (Oct.  81, 1849),  Her  husband  survived  her,  and  twice  wrote  a 
he  returned  to  France  and  resumed  his  seat  in  complete  history  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  neck- 
tie legislative  assembly.  After  the  e&up  cTStat  lace;  the  first  manuscript  was  taken  from  him 
of  Dec.  2, 1861,  he  was  arrested  and  detained  in  by  the  French  police ;  the  second  was  mutilated 
the  fortress  of  Ham  until  Jan.  9, 1852,  when  he  in  its  most  important  paris.  This  mutilated 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Prussia.  A  letter  of  his^  manuscript  was  printed  in  1858,  under  the  su- 
reAismg  to  recognize  the  government  of  Louis  pervision  of  L.  Laoour,  with  the  title :  Affaire 
Napoleon,  was  published  in  May,  1852.  He  after-  du  collier;  Memoires  inSdiU  du  eomte  de  Lob- 
ward  successively  resided  in  Ooblentz,  Mentz,  motte-  Valoia  eur  tavieeteon  ^9oque.  The  best 
Wiesbaden  and  Ems.  Li  April,  1860,  having  account  of  the  affair  and  its  political  bearings  is 
gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he  was  appoint-  to  be  found  in  Louis  Blanc's  Hietoire  de  la  ri- 
ed  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  commander-in-chief  of  the  wlutum  Franfaiee, 
papal  troops.  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUfi.    See  Fouqu*. 

Lamotte,  Jbanne  ds  Luz,  db  St.  Rkmt,  lamp,  a  vessel  employed  for  producing  light, 
DB  Vuxois,  countess  de,  a  French  adventuress  and  sometimes  also  heat,  by  tbe  combustion  of 
notorious  for  her  part  in  the  intrigue  known  as  inflammable  fluids,  grease,  or  wax.    Tbe  simple 
the  ^*  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,"  born  at  form  of  these  contrivances  adopted  by  the  an« 
Font^te,  Champagne,  July  22,  1756,  died  in  oient  Hebrews  has  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
London,  Aug.  23, 1791.    She  traced  her  origin  present  day;  and  until  near  the  close  of  the 
to  the  baron  de  St.  Remy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  last  century  this  had  hardly  been  improved 
U.,  and  in  consequence  of  this  received  a  small  upon  among  the  most  civilized  nations.    Even 
allowance  from  the  court.    After  marrying  a  on  the  American  continent  may  still  be  seen 
count  de  Lamotte,  who  was  a  spendthrift,  she  among  tbe  Canadian  French  the  same  low  oval 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  being  Intro-  metallic  vessel  that  was  used  by  the  ancient 
duced  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  some  in-  orientals  and  Europeans,  furnished  with  a  ban- 
terest  in  her,  and  to  Cardinal  do  Rohan,  grand  die  at  one  end  and  a  be^uc  at  the  other,  through 
almoner  to  the  king.    Shepersuaded  Rohan  that  a  hole  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  pro- 
she  could  conciliate  for  him  the  affection  of  the  jects  the  wick  from  the  reservoir  of  oil  or 
queen,  whom  he  professed  to  love  devotedly,  grease  below.     Some  are  made  to  be  carried 
but  who  disliked  him ;  and  she  even  induced  a  in  the  hand  and  place  upon  tables,  and  othera 
Mile.  d^Oliva,  who  bore  some  resemblance  to  are  kept  suspended  by  chains  in  the  middle  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  personate  her  mijesty  at  rooms.    They  give  a  dim  smoky  light,  in  con- 
a  midnight  interview  with  Rohan  in  the  gardens  secuence  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  not  being 
of  Versailles.    The  countess  told  him  that  the  sufficiently  spread  by  an  open  wick  to  be  reach- 
queen  was  desirous  of  getting  a  magnificent  dia-  ed  by  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air  before  it  is  dia- 
mond necklace,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  court  sipated  in  sooty  vapor.    (See  Combustiok,  and 
jeweUers  and  that  the  purchase  of  this  ornament^  Flamb.)    The  external  form  of  the  lamp  was 
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more  of  a  study  to  the  ancients  than  the  prin«  cnliar  shape  given  to  the  ring  the  lamp  cast  no 

oiples  of  combustion.    They  gave  to  it  the  most  shadow  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  a  vase  of 

graoefnl  outlines,  and  ornamented  it  widi  gro<  ground  glass  surrounding  the  flame  served  to 

tesque  figures  and  &nciful  designs  which  were  render  the  light  still  more  diffusive  or  scattered. 

often  of  great  beauty.     They  suspended  their  One  form  of  it  was  hence  styled  the  sinnmbni 

lamps  from  the  ceiling  or  from  the  hands  of  or-  lamp  (Lat  iine  unibrOf  without  shade).    In  this 

namental  figures  of  boys  or  men,  or  they  were  lamp  was  first  introduced  the  contrivance  for 

placed  upon  stands.    As  at  the  present  day  in  moving  the  wick  up  or  down  by  cansiiig  the 

Aleppo  and  Egypt,  they  were  kept  by  the  He-  hollow  metallic  cylinder  that  carries  it  to  travel 

brews  burning  ail  night ;  and  to  this  much  im-  round  another  in  which  is  a  spiral  slot ;  a  fixed 

Sortance  was  attached,  the  putting  out  of  the  pin  projecting  from  the  outer  cylinder  into  this 

ght  being  significant  of  the  extinction  of  the  slot  causes  the  cylinder  to  be  lifted  or  depressed 

flunily  and  desertion  of  the  house.    Hence  the  according  to  the  direction  of  the  revolation. 

frequent  use  of  such  phrases  in  the  Scriptures,  Many  other  forms  of  lamp  were  also  contrived 

especially  in  Job  ana  the  'Proverbs,  as  "  The  with  special  reference  to  reducing  the  shadow, 

lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  nut  out  ;*'  and  of  In  some  the  reservoir  was  supported  on  one  side 

the  prudent  wife,  "Her  candle  goeth  not  out  of  an  upright  rod,  and  partially  counterbalanced 

by  night." — ^The  first  improvement  in  the  con-  by  the  burner,  chimney,  shade,  &o^  on  the 

struction  of  lamps  was  removing  the  beak  by  other  side.  The  shadow  of  the  lamp  would  this 

a  long  neck  to  a  distance  from  the  reservoir  fall  only  in  one  direction,  and  this  might  be 

of  oil,  thus  reducing  the  width  of  the  shadow  against  the  wall.  The  reservoir  was  also  placed 

cast  by  the  lamp.    Beside  this  object,  it  was  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  baniery  so 

soon  found  by  those  who  investigated  the  mat-  that  the  shadow  should  be  directed  upward ;  or 

ter,  that  the  following  were  subjects  for  im-  considerably  below  this  level,  so  that  it  shoold 

provement :   1,  the  wick,  which  as  used  pre-  fall  upon  the  table ;  and  ingenious  mechanical 

sented  a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  inner  portion  of  devices  were  introduced,  in  tiie  one  case  to  reg- 

which,  though  saturated  with  oil,  was  removed  ulate  the  downward  fiow  of  the  oil,  and  in  the 

from  the  reach  of  the  air  required  for  its  com-  other  to  raise  it  to  the  burner.    The  more  per- 

bustion ;  2,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  oil,  feet  were  these  devices  the  more  expensive  weie 

that  from  first  to  last  it  should  bear  the  same  the  lamps;  and  the  simpler  astral  lamps  for  many 

relation  to  the  level  of  the  burning  part  of  the  years  continued  to  be  generally  preferred  as  Uie 

wick,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  the  supply  most  convenient  and  easily  kept  in  order.    In 

of  oil  for  combustion ;  and  8,  the  concentration  the  year  1800  Oarcel  devised  an  ingenious  piece 

of  the  light  by  refiectors  at  points  where  it  is  of  dock-work  machinery  for  pumping  the  dl 

wanted.  The  wick  was  first  improved  and  muc^  from  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp  np  to 

used  in  the  countries  bordenng  on  the  Rhine  the  burner,  and  thus  supplying  this  always  from 

by  platting  its  fibres  together  to  make  it  fiat  and  the  same  point,  while  the  excess  of  oil  flowed 

ribbon-like.    A  flat  socket  was  provided  for  it,  back  into  the  reservoir.    This  being  at  the  base 

and  it  was  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  ho-  of  the  stand  and  the  flame  at  the  top,  there  was 

rizontal  spindle  and  toothed  wheel,  which  could  consequently  no  shadow.    The  lamp,  afterward 

be  turned  by  the  fingers  as  required.    This  was  slightly  improved  by  other  manufacturers,  was 

known  as  the  Worms  lamp,  and  it  has  of  late  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  of  these 

years  been  introduced  into  New  England.    A  contrivances ;  but  its  great  cost  restricted  its 

greater  improvement  was  that  of  the  Argand  use  to  the  wealthy.    It  was  moreover  so  in- 

burner,  in  which  the  wick  was  made  in  the  conveniently  large  and  heavy,  that  it  could  be 

form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  moved  only  with  difilculty ;  and  the  oompli- 

a  current  of  air  could  pass  up  within  it,  as  well  cated  nature  of  its  mechanism  required  access 

as  come  to  its  external  surface.    The  addition  to  skilful  workmen,  such  as  can  be  found  only 

of  a  chimney  of  sheet  iron,  as  originally  made  in  large  cities,  to  xeep  it  in  repair.    Vases  or 

by  Argand,  by  producing  an  upward  draught  in-  globes  of  ground  glass^  such  as  were  first  ap- 

creased  the  supply  of  air.  (See  Aboand  Lahp.)  plied  to  the  sinumbra  lamp,  were  found  ne- 

The  effect  of  the  chimney  was  afterward  much  cessary  in  all  the  large  lamps  with  brilliant 

increased  by  contracting  its  upper  portion  and  fiames  to  reduce  the  dazzling  effect  of  the 

forming  a  shoulder,  against  which  the  ascending  light,  by  causing  the  rays  to  cross  eaxkk  other  in 

current  impinges,  and  is  turned  inward  upon  the  every  direction,  as  they  pass  through  the  glass, 

flame.  The  so  called  astral  lamps  were  provided  which  appears  to  tiie  eye  as  if  it  were  itself* 

with  these  wicks,  and  the  reservoir  for  the  oil  their  central  source.  And  in  order  to  economixe 

was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  ring  en-  the  light,  and  direct  the  chief  portion  of  it  only 

circling  the  hollow  central^  stand  that  support-  where  it  is  required,  reflectors  of  metal  were 

ed  the  Durner,  and  with  which  it  was  connected  contrived,  some  approaching  a  parabolic  fonn, 

by  one  of  the  tubular  braces  that  held  it  np.  with  surface  brightly  polished,  for  turning  the 

Thus  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  shallow  ring  light  back  into  the  room  in  parcel  rays,  whidh 

could  not  undergo  much  change,  and  it  con-  would  otherwise  be  wasted  upon  the  wall ;  and 

tinned  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  of  conical  shape,  to  be  suspended  over  the 

burning  part  of  the  wick  until  it  was  almost  flame,  their  inner  surface  whitened  to  prevent 

exhausted.    In  consequence  of  the  thin  and  pe-  absorption  of  the  light,  and  their  sides  incline^ 
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At  least  in  those  oonstnieted  witli  reference  to  5.8  cents  per  lb.,  oil  91.6  cents  per  gallon,  and 
the  most  useful  effect,  at  an  angle  of  60°.  The  rosin  65.8  cents  per  barrel  of  800  lbs.,  Uie  relar 
most  perfect  reflectors  are  those  described  in  the  tive  cost  was  calculated  as  follows :  lard  81. 9, 
article  Fiossnel.  The  attention  directed  ib  the  rosin  g^  86.8,  oil  100. — ^The  forms  of  lamp  so 
early  part  of  the  present  centurj  to  the  subject  far  noticed  are  not  adapted  for  being  carried 
of  producing  artincial  light  by  convenient  and  about  in  the  hand,  and  their  advantageous  qual- 
efficient  methods  caused  many  more  forms  of  ities  depend  on  their  being  employed  for  sev- 
lamps  to  be  introduced  than  can  here  be  named,  eral  persons  together.  Little  progress  has  been 
Some  were  designed  to  burn  the  crude  whale  made  in  the  production  of  economical,  safe,  and 
oiJ,  which  on  account  of  its  viscidity  reouires  to  convenient  small  lamps.  The  vapor  lamps, 
be  heated  before  it  can  pass  along  the  fibres  of  made  for  burning  the  vapors  arismg  from  a 
the  wick.  Parker^s  hot  oil  or  economic  lamp  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  which 
was  especially  adapted  for  this  use.  The  reser-  is  kept  sufficiently  heated  by  a  metallic  tube 
voir  was  a  double  cylinder  of  metal  surrounding  passing  down  into  the  mixture  from  the  flame, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney,  which  was  promised  to  meet  this  want ;  but  they  proved 
also  of  metal,  the  lower  part  being  of  glass.  It  expensive  in  use,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
was  supported  by  a  side  arm,  which  was  made  danger  and  the  offensive  smoke  and  smell  of 
hollow  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  burner  below,  burning  turpentine.  Similar  lamps  are  in  use 
A  paper  shade  served  to  conceal  the  apparatus  for  burning  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  obtained 
above  the  flame,  and  also  to  reflect  the  light  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bitumi- 
downward.  This  lamp  is  very  highly  com-  nous  coals.  To  these  succeeded  a  variety  of  so 
mended  by  Dr.  Ure  for  its  Uluminatmg  power  called  camphene  lamps,  some  account  of  which 
and  economy.  The  lamps  of  Benkler,  con-  has  been  given  in  the  article  Burnii^o  Fluid. 
stmcted  in  Wiesbaden  in  1840,  introduced  a  For  the  economy  and  convenience  attending 
peculiar  contrivance  in  the  form  of  the  burner,  their  use  they  are  very  generally  employed,  al- 
which  caused  the  taught  of  air  to  impinge  at  though  for  years  past  some  fatal  accident  has 
an  angle  upon  the  flame,  making  the  combustion  been  almost  daily  chronicled  resulting  from  the 
more  vivid  and  the  light  more  brilliant.  It  explosion  of  the  dangerous  fluid.  The  oils  ob- 
rendered  practicable  the  use  of  poor  qualities  of  tained  by  distillation  of  bituminous  coals  are  in- 
oil,  such  as  in  other  lamps  were  very  imperfectiy  troducing  new  forms  of  lamps  adapted  to  their 
consumed,  and  only  with  the  production  of  much  use,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  present  all  the 
smoke  and  disagreeable  smell.  The  so  called  advantages  of  cheapness,  portability,  and  bril* 
solar  lamp&  flrst  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Bir-  liancy  of  light  that  distinguish  the  camphene 
mingham,  depended  on  this  principle ;  and  it  lamps,  while  their  entire  safety  gives  to  them 
was  essential  to  the  excellent  solar  laofps  made  a  preference  which  must  cause  the  use  of  the 
by  Ck>rnelius  of  PhUadelphia,  which,  by  means  latter  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  A  multitude 
of  a  metallic  cylinder  pasnng  from  the  burner  of  burners  have  been  contrived  for  these  lamps, 
down  into  the  reservoir,  permitted  the  use  of  aU  made  with  reference  to  effecting  the  most 
lard  instead  of  oil,  sufficient  heat  being  conveyed  thorough  combustion  of  the  oil.  On e  of  these  in 
from  the  flame  to  keep  it  in  a  melted  state.  The  very  general  use  has  a  flat  wick  {  of  an  inch 
Bolar  lamps,  on  account  of  the  cheap  materials  broad,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  hori- 
they  consume,  have  been  very  extensively  used ;  zontal  spindle.  The  wick  tube  is  set  in  a  hollow 
but  they  require  particular  care  to  keep  them  cap  of  thin  brass,  which  screws  tightly  upon  the 
dean.  The  wick  must  be  frequently  changed,  top  of  the  lamp,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tube  is 
and  always  freshly  trimmed  with  every  using ;  an  aperture  which  extends  down  through  the 
and  ite  reservoir  also  must  be  freshly  filled  at  boUow  cap  into  the  lamp,  so  that  any  vapor  aris- 
the  same  time.  A  report  of  comparative  experi-  ing  from  the  oil  can  pass  up  to  the  wick.  There 
ments  made  in  1844  for  the  U.S.  treasury  depart-  are  also  apertures  for  admitting  air  into  the 
ment  with  the  solar  lard  lamp,  an  Argand  burner  cap,  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the  volatile  vapors, 
for  rosin  gas,  and  an  Argand  oil  lamp  such  as  Over  the  cap  is  fitted  tightly  a  brass  ring  or  cy- 
was  used  in  the  lighthouses,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  lindrical  piece  perforated  aU  around  with  holes 
Johnson  and  others,  is  contained  in  ** Senate  to  let  in  air  to  the  wick;  and  this  ring  car- 
Document  INTo.  166,''  28th  congress,  2d  session,  ries  a  dome-shaped*  cover  of  thin  brass  in  the 
The  results  are  also  given  in  the  American  edi-  top  of  which  is  a  slit  or  elongated  opening  a  lit* 
tion  of  Knapp's*^  Chemical  Technology'' (1848),  tie  larger  than  the  wick  and  directly  over  it, 
voL  i.  p.  212.  This  work  contains  also  much  throng  which  the  flame  passes  up.  The  dome 
information  respecting  the  various  sorts  of  being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  ring,  there 
lamps  and  their  comparative  advantages.  The  is  room  outside  of  it  for  the  base  of  a  glass 
results  of  the  comparative  trials  referred  to  chimney  to  stand,  and  this  is  moreover  sup- 
were,  that  from  the  same  weights  of  the  mate-  ported  outside  by  the  extension  upward  of  the 
rials  employed,  the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  brass  cylinder.  Another  row  of  holes  per- 
lardwas  represented  by  Uie  flgures  1068;  by  forated  at  the  base  of  this  extension  lets  in 
rosin  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0.8098,  ^  or  48  per  air,  which  passes  under  the  foot  of  the  glass,  and 
cent  superior  in  density  to  coal  gas,"  by  966 ;  circulates  up  the  outside  of  the  dome,  meeting 
and  by  sperm  oil  (f  summer  and  i  winter  the  flame  at  the  top.  The  dome  with  its  open- 
Btrained)  by  711.    Lard  being  estimated  to  cost  ing  is  somewhat  like  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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in  the  flolar  lamp.    The  ohimney  is  eBlarged  by  a  g^iiss  oylinder,  and  covered  at  top  with  a 
immediately  above  the  flame,  and  is  then  oon-  perforated  metallic  cap  to  allow  the  prodacts  of 
tracted  to  tne  same  diameter  as  below. — ^Lamps  combustion  to  pass  oat.    The  air  to  sapport 
in  chemical  operations  answer  the  purpose  of  combustion  was  admitted  through  small  open- 
small  furnaces.    They  are  made  in  a  great  va-  ings  in  the  bottom,  and  it  was  supposed  thmt 
riety  of  forms,  adapted  to  special  uses  and  the  the  velocity  of  the  current  entering  tba  lamp 
kinds  of  fuel  employed.    Some  are  oil  lamps  would  prevent  the  explosion  pasung  backward^ 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  are  but  the  protection  the  lamp  afforded  was  really 
furnished  with  a  broad  flat  wick  convenient  owiuff  to  the  smallness  of  the  I4)ertures,  contiii^ 
for  this  purpose.    Others  are  designed  to  con-  ued  through  capillary  tubes  till  they  diachar^ged 
sume  alcohol ;  and  these  are  either  plain  vessels,  all  around  and  dose  against  the  circular  burner. 
commonly  of  glass,  furnished  with  a  metallic  Davy's  lamp,  commonly  known  as  the  Davy, 
tube  for  holding  the  wick  and  a  closely  fitting  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  that 
bell-shaped  cover  of  glass  for  protecting  the  distinguished  chemist.  The  wire  gauze  cjliDder, 
alcohol  from  evaporation  when  the  lamp  is  not  through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  served  also 
in  use ;  or  they  are  more  elaborately  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  when  composed 
of  metal,  provided  with  an  Argand  burner,  and  of  wire  of  ^  to  ^V  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  and 
made  to  slide  upon  an  upright  rod.    This  rod  with  28  wires  or  784  apertures  to  the  inch, 
also  supports  movable  rings  adapted  for  holding  proved  a  perfect  obstruction  to  the  flame  in  the 
crucibles  and  other  vessels  over  the  flame  of  the  most   ezplo^ve   mixtures,  unless  these  "weie 
lamp.    The  heat  is  concentrated  bv  the  use  of  blown  in  currents  through  the  gauze,  or  the 
a  metallic  chimney ;  and  in  some  lamps  it  can  lamp  was  carried  rapidly  through  the  gas.     The 
be  intensifled  by  propelling  a  current  of  air  of  wires  might  even  be  heated  red  hot.  as  sometimes 
annular  form  and  concentric  with  the  Argand  happens  in  very  foul  air  by  the  flame  leaving 
burner,  so  directed  as  to  impinge  across  the  the  wick  and  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame.    Alcohol  is  preferred  to  oil  for  the  reason  cylinder,  and  no  explosion  take  place ;  bat  if  a 
that  its  flame  leaves  no  sooty  deposit  upon  the  glass  cover  became  hot  it  might  be  broken  by 
sur&ces  it  touches,  the  effect  >  of  which  is  to  drops  of  water  falling  upon  it ;  and  so  fra^le  a 
cause  the  radiation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  material  under  any  circumstances  could  not  ba 
heat    Illuminating  gas,  where  it  is  available,  is  regarded  as  a  sure  protection.    Among  the  va- 
advantageously  substituted  for  both  oil  and  al-  rious  modifications  of  the  Davy  are  lamps  pro- 
cohol ;  and  numerous  devices  are  employed  for  vided  with  a  cylinder  of  glass  which  b  protected 
obtaining  from  this  either  the  greatest  intensity  with  an  outer  one  of  wire  gauze,  thus  combining 
of  heat  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air  the  advantages  of  both.    The  Clanny  lamp  has 
into  the  jet,  or  a  disseminated  heat  by  its  diffu-  a  lower  cylinder  of  stout  glass,  upon  the  top  a( 
sion  over  large  surfaces.    (See  end  of  article  which  is  a  smaller  one  of  wire  gauze.    The  glass 
Blowpipe,  and  Gas,  as  fuel.) — S afett  Lamps,  in  this  case  is  for  the  sake  of  its  allowing  a  greater 
In  the  article  Coluert  mention  is  made  of  ex-  quantity  of  light  to  pass  than  the  wire  gauze, 
plosions  which  occasionally  occur  in  coal  mines,  Others  have  been  made  with  two  glass  cylin- 
and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  ders,  one  within  the  other,  with  a  space  between 
by  the  use  of  safety  lamps.    Contrivances  called  them  for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  top  down, 
steel  mills  were  first  used  to  give  light  in  dan-  passing  through  wire  gauze  at  the  top  and  again 
gerous  parts  of  the  mines,  a  succession  of  sparks  at  the  bottom  as  it  entered  the  lamp.    The  outer 
being  constantly  elicited  by  the  rapid  revolution  cylinder,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  its 
of  little  wheels  of  steel  against  pieces  of  flint,  separation  from  the  flame  and  by  the  cold  air 
In  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  these  passing  through,  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  by 
however  were  not  safe,  as  the  sparks  were  lia-  the  dropping  of  water  upon  it;  and  if  by  any 
ble  to  produce  explosion.     Their  greatly  in-  accident  it  should  be  broken,  the  inner  one,  if  it 
creased  brilliancy  in  this  served  to  indicate  dan-  escaped  injury,  would  still  serve  for  a  temporary 
ger;  and  where  the  gas  predominated  above  protection.    The  most  perfect  of  the  safety 
we  explosive  proportion  the  sparks  were  of  lamps  are  provided  with  the  Argand  bamer 
blood-red  color  or  ceased  entirely  to  be  emitted,  and  a  glass  shade  within  the  wire  gauze.    The 
The  necessity  of  more  efficient  protection  led  common  Davy  has  the  ordinary  cotton  wick  in 
to  the  invention  in  1813,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny  the  round  tube,  and  a  wire  passing  through 
of  Sunderland,  Durham,  of  the  first  true  safety  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  so  bent  within  and 
lamp.    In  this  the  communication  with  the  ex-  without,  that  it  can  be  used  to  snuff  the  wiok 
temal  air  was  intercepted  by  water,  through  and  to  push  it  up  or  down, 
which  the  air  was  made  to  pass.    This  appara-        LAMPASAS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
tus  proved  too  cumbrous  for  general  use.    In  in  1856,  bounded  W.  by  the  Colorado  river  and 
1815  Mr.  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  drained  by  the  Lampasas ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
Davy  both  invented  safety  lamps  on  other  prin-  in  1858,  1,196,  of  whom  186  were  slaves.    The 
ciples.    The  former,  noticing  the  effect  of  the  surface  is  much  broken  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  to  extinguish  Cotton,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  the  Chinese  sogar 
the  burning  jets  of  infiammable   gas  called  cane  are  found  to  thrive,  and  much  of  the  land 
blowers,  which  issue  from  the  crevices  of  coal  is  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
mines,  contrived  a  lamp  which  was  protected       LAMPBLACK,  a  sooty  substance  deposited 
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in  the  oombtiBtion  of  yegeteble  matters.    It  to  quality  in  collecting.     The  impure  sorts, 

forms  when  the  flame  is  chilled  hj  the  intro-  which  are  injared  by  the  empyreumatic  resins 

dnction  within  it  of  a  cold  body,  the  effect  of  they  contain,  are  parified  by  igniting  them  in- 

which  is  to  check  the  oonyersion  of  the  fine  close  vessels  with  access  of  very  little  air.   The 

particles  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cause  whole  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  tarry  and  am- 

them  to  gather  in  visible  masses  npon  the  cold  moniacal  matters  with  a  small  portion  of  the 

surface ;  it  is  also  collected  upon  the  walls  of  lampblack  are  consumed.    Goal  tar  and  bitu« 

flues  and  chambers  arranged  for  the  passage  of  minous  coal  are  used  for  the  production  of 

the  volatile  products  of  oombastion  that  arise  inferior  qualities  of  lampblack, 
from  fires  fed  with  insufBcient  air.    It  consists       LAMPREY,  a  cyclostome  or  marsipobranch 

of  finely  divided  carbon,  more  or  less  mixed  fish  of  the  famUy  petTomyz<mini(hyperoartia^ 

with  the  varioQS  compounds  into  which  the  MuUer),  and  genus  petromyzon  (Linn.).    This 

elements  of  vegetable  substances  resolve  them-  order,  with  the  myxinoids,  constitutes  the  class 

selves  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  destruc-  of  myzonts  of  Agassiz.    The  blood  is  red,  the 

tive  distillation.    It  is  consequently  of  very  heart  distinct,  the  branchial  artery  without  a 

variable  composition,  and  possesses  different  bulb  and  fnrnished  at  the  base  with  2  vdves ; 

qualities  according  to  the  different  conditions,  the  hody  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  vermiform, 

as  to  distance  from  the  fire,  amount  of  air  ad-  mouth  anterior,  giUs  fixed,  and  eyes  distinct ; 

mitted,  &c.,  as  well  as  according  to  the  kind  of  the  single  olfactory  cavity  opens  above  by  an 

combustible  matters  employed.    Wood  deposits  external  foramen,  leading  to  a  blind  canal  not 

on  the  walls  near  the  fire  a  glistening  varnish-  communicating  with  the  moulii  through  a  per- 

like  substance  of  blackish  brown  color,  which  forated  palate  as  in  the  myxinoids ;  tiiorax 

contains  dried  tar  with  a  little  charcoal.    This  cartilaginous,  sustaining  the  branchial  appara- 

18  called  glance-black,  and  is  the  portion  of  the  tus  composed  of  rib-like  strips  descending  on 

carbonaceous  deposit  which  is  used  for  the  prep-  each  side  beneath  the  skin,  with  7  external  spira- 

aration  of  bistre,  and  for  the  preservation  of  des,  opening  from  the  fauces  into  a  sub-ossopha- 

meats.     The  soot  collected  further  fipom  the  geal  tube,  having  a  posterior  c»cal  extremity. 

fire  centals  much  more  carbon,  and  is  known  These  are  the  first  fishes  in  which  there  is  a 

as  flake-black.    The  resins,  fats,  and  oils  give  a  distinct  brain  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  crani* 

Product  rich  in  carbon  wiUi  little  tarry  matter,  um ;  there  are  2  dorsal  fins,  the  posterior  joined 
'hat  collected  far  from  the  fire  is  a  diu:k  pitch-  with  the  candal,  and  mere  folds  of  skin  with 
black  substance,  much  used  as  a  pigment  m  the  scarcely  perceptible  rudimentary  rays ;  pectorals 
preparation  of  dark  colors.    It  is  the  coloring  and  ventrals  absent;  the  cephalic  cartilage  is 
matter  of  printers'  ink,  and  is  an  essential  ingre-  undivided ;  there  is  a  spout  hole  in  the  head, 
dient  in  shoe  blacking  and  numerous  similar  prep-  and  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine;  there  is  no 
arations.     The  finest  quality  of  it  used  formerly  oviduct  nor  seminal  duct.    The  jaws  are  absent, 
to  be  collected  by  the  combustion  of  refiise  oils  but  the  circular  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx 
in  lamps,  whence  the  name  lampblack.    It  may  are  armed  with  conical  or  crescentic  sharp  teeth 
be  obtained  in  its  greatest  purity  by  passing  of  indurated  albumen.     The  gills  are  7  little 
oil  or  alcohol  through  tubes  in  a  state  of  igni-  fixed  bags,  each  having  its  proper  artery,  its 
tion.    An  impalpable  powder  is  deposited,  hav-  opening  into  the  sub-<Bsophageal  tube,  and  its 
ing  neither  taste  nor  smell,  a  condnctor  of  elec-  extern^  foramen  by  which  the  water  passes 
tricity ,  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water. —  out — The  old  genus  petromyzon  has  been  sub- 
Various  sorts  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for  collect-  divided  into  6,  according  to  the  shape  and  ar- 
ing  lampblack*    By  the  Grerman  process  refhse  rangement  of  the  teeth.  The  common  European 
resinous  substances,  as  pine  leaves,  branches,  lamprey,  or  lamprey  eel  as  it  is  often  called  (P. 
chips,  ^c,  are  burned  in  ovens  with  the  least  tnarinus^  Linn.),  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
possible  quantity  of  ur,  and  the  smoke  is  con-  8  feet;   the  color  is  yellowish  marbled  with 
veyed  in  a  low  horizontal  fine  about  15  feet  long  brown.    Having  no  air  bladder  and  being  desti- 
to  a  chamber  of  the  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  tute  of  lateral  fins,  they  are  usually  found  near 
8,000  cubic  feet    This  Ims  a  pyramidal  or  coni-  the  bottom,  and  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by 
cal  shaped  roof  of  some  woollen  stuff  of  loose  the  currents  they  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
texture  or  of  sheet  iron,  which  can  be  lowered  means  of  the  tongue,  which  acts  like  a  sucking 
down  into  the  chamber,  scraping  its  walls  as  it  piston  in  the  circular  month,  whence  the  names 
descends.    The  smoke  passing  slowly  through  of  petromyzon  and  cyclostomes ;   in  the  same 
the  fine  and  the  chamber  leaves  in  &e  former  manner  they  attach  themselves  to  larger  fishes, 
the  cruder  product,  and  in  the  diamberupon  which  they  devour;  by  means  of  the  appara- 
its  walls  and  in  the  hood  the  finer  quality.    This  tus  above  described  respiration  may  be  carried 
is  frequently  shaken  down,  especially  from  the  on  independently  of  the  mouth,  the  branchial 
woollen  covering,  the  pores  of  which  otherwise  currents  passing  from  one  series  of  openings  to 
become  filled,  obstructing  the  draught.    The  the  other  across  the  sub-oesophageal  tube.    The 
freshly  deposited  lampblack  is  liable  to  ignite  intestine  is  small  and  nearly  straight ;  the  eggs 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air.    By  the  are  laid  late  in  the  spring,  the  milt  and  roe  es- 
English  method  the  smoke  is  passed  through  a  caping  by  a  membranous  sheath  communicating 
series  of  bags,  arranged  vertically  side  by  side,  with  the  abdominal  cavity.    They  ascend  riv- 
in  which  the  lampblack  is  iJready  assorted  as  ers  from  the  sea  to  spawn.   They  are  very  gen- 
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erally  disfcribated  in  Earope  from  the  Mediter-  perfect  state  until  the  4th  year  from  the  egg; 

ranean  to  the  arctic  watera,  ascending  the  rivers  subsequent   observations    confirm   this  view, 

in  spring ;   at  this  season  great  nnmbers  are  which,  if  true,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  piu^ 

caught,  their  flesh  being  considered  a  delicacj.  tial  metamorphosis  in  fish,  and  shows  upon 

The  food  of  the  lamprej  consists  of  any  soft  what   transitory  characters    genera  may  be 

animal  matter,  especially  the  flesh  of  fishes  to  founded.    According  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  the 

which  they  attach  themselves.    The  river  lam-  cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  entire,  and  in  the  first 

prey  or  lampem  (P.  jfUmiatiliSy  Linn.)  is  a  stage  of  development  there  is  much  analogy 

smaller  fish,  and  confined  to  fresh  or  brackish  with  that  of  the  frog. 

water ;  the  length  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and       LAMPSAOUS,  or  Lampsaouk,  a  Greek  Gtj 
the  color  bluish  olive  above  and  silvery  below,  of  Mysia  in  Asia  ^nor,  situated  on  the  Helles- 
Great  numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  the  pont  near  where  it  expands  into  the  PropoDtis. 
Thames,  Severn,  &c.,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  for  Its  original  name  had  been  Pityusa,  bat  being 
bait  in  the  turbot  fishery.    This  and  the  pre-  colonized  at  an  early  period  by  lonians  frosi 
ceding  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  living  Phocsoa  and  Miletus,  they  called  it  Lampsacas, 
several  days  out  of  water.    The  fringed-lipped  It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  beoame  a  place 
lamprey  (P.  Flanerij  Bloch)  is  about  10  incnes  of  extensive  commerce.    Miltiades,  the  aon  of 
long,  stout,  with  the  circular  lip  margined  with  Oypselus,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
smdl  cirri,  and  the  2  dorsals  nearly  united ;  it  Thracian  Ghersonesus,  made  war  on  the  Lamp- 
is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe.    The  P.  mor^  sacenes,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisooer 
dax^  of  Australia,  has  the  dorsals  widely  separat-  by  them.  Gnesus  however  espousing  his  caox, 
ed. — ^The  most  common  of  the  American  species  they  restored  him  to  freedom.    After  the  rise 
is  the  P.  Americanus  (Lesueur),  growing  about  of  the  Persian  power,  Lampsacus  became  Bub- 
2^  feet  long ;  the  color  is  olive  brown  above,  ject  to  it.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persiflas 
with  blackish  brown  confluent  patches,  and  be-  at   Mycale   Lampsacus  joined   the  AtheaiiD 
neath  uniform  dull  brown.    This  is  not  uncom-  confederacy,  but  it  afterward  revolted  wbeo 
mon  in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  New  intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  Ha 
York,  especidly  near  their  mouths;  it  likes  best  Athenian  armament  and  army  in  Sicily.  Ij 
shallow  rapid  streams  with  pebbly  bottoms,  in  was  however  reduced  bv  Strombichides^  »m 
which  it  buUds  circular  nests  8  or  4  feet  in  di-  remained  dependent  on  Athens  till  the  time  of 
ameter  and  a  foot  or  two  high,  bringing  stones  Alexander,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Mace- 
in  the  mouth  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  donian,  and  subsequently  in  the  Boman  domiff* 
egg  to  that  of  the  fist.    They  ascend  high  falls  ions.    In  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  still  a  V^ 
by  clinging  to  the  rocks,  after  suddenly  dartins  of  importance.    Gharon  the  historian,  ADaxi- 
forward ;  though  uncommon  in  rivers  oostructed  mines  the  rhetorician,  and  Metrodoros  tbe  piu- 
by  dams^  they  are  abundant  at  their  outlets,  e?-  losopher,  were  natives  of  Lampsacus,  which  tis 
pecially  in  the  Merrimack  near  Lowell.  Several  also  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapns.  I^ 
other  species  are  described  in  Dr.  Storer's  "  Sy-  territory  was  famous  for  wine.    The  name  « 
nopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America." — ^The  Lampsacus  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Lamsab, 
genus  ammocates  (Dum6ril)  should  be  here  men-  a  small  village  near  the  probable  site  of  tbe  ^' 
tioned.    It  has  the  same  cylindrical  body,  bran-  cient  city,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains, 
chial  apertures,  and  fins  as  the  lampreys ;  the       LANARK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkslnr^ 
mouth  is  semi-circular,  without  teeth,  the  pos-  Scotland,  situated  on  the  river  Clyde,  656  m 
terior  lip  transverse,  and  cirrated  within ;  the  above  the  sea,  25  m.  S.  E.  fh>m  Glasgow,  and 
branchid  apertures  open  internally  into  the  oeso-  81  S.  W.  from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1861, 6,000. 
phagus  itself;  the  incomplete  circle  of  the  mouth  Its  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  ^ 
prevents  its  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies;  loom  weaving  for  the  Glasgow  and  Fj^^^ 
the  external  branchial  openings  are  placed  in  a  manufacturers.    Shoes  are  also  made.    There 
longitudinal  furrow.  It  is  often  called  mud  lam-  are  several  breweries  and  flour  miUs.-^Aboat  i 
prey,  from  its  being  found  in  the  mud  and  sand.  m.  S.  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Nsw  US' 
The  best  known  species  in  Europe  is  A.  bran-  abk,  on  the  Glyde ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,642.   1^ 
«ftu»2i9  (Guv.),  6  or  7  inches  long,  about  as  thick  village  owes  its  origin  to  David  ^^^     ^ 
as  a  goose  quill,  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  erected  a  cotton  factory  there  toward  the  ^ 
color  above,  darker  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter  of  the  18th  century.    He  was  succeeded  in  to 
beneath ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ;  it  spawns  at  management  by  his  son-in-law,  Bobeit  0^ 
the  end  of  April,  and  feeds  upon  worm^  insects,  who  in  1815  attempted  an  economical  e^p^ 
and  dead  matter,  living  in  fresh  water  in  manv  ment  among  the  work  people.    They  nnmber^ 
countries  of  Europe.    Another  species  is  the  A.  about  2,600.  and  were  under  his  control  un 
barealis  (Ag.).    Dr.  Storer  describes  8  species  1827,  when  he  retired  from  the  ^^^^^Z 
as  occurring  in  North  America,  the  A,  hicolor  the  works.    A  French  writer  who  ^^,ilri^ 
(Lesueur),  A,  eoncolar  (Kirtland),  and  A,  uni-  Luiark  thus  described  it  in  Owen's  day  .'^^ 
eohr  (De  Kay).    From  its  resemblance  to  the  houses  of  the  colony  are  of  a  simple  but  el^*^ 
lamprev,  am7nocaU»  was  called  petramyzon  by  structure;  some  contain  a  number  of  (^anj*^ 
the  early  writers.  Aug.  Mailer  (Mailer's  Arehw.  or  small  apartments,  for  one  or  two  ^^r^f.^^ 
1866)  maintains  that  ammocmUi  is  tUe  larval  for  a  family;  others  in  their  upper  s**'"?^^. 
form  of  petramyzimf  and  does  not  attain  the  magazines  of  provisions  of  every  descnpu   i 
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ftnd  in  the  lower  parts  are  shops  open  at  oertain  area,  1,905  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  2,081,286. 
hours  of  the  day,  where  each  workman  or  fam«  Liverpool  is  the  great  maritime  emporium,  and 
ilj  may  obtain  credit  till  it  reaches  the  amount  the  only  port  of  any  magnitude.    The  principal 
of  the  snm  doe  for  a  month's  labor ;  and  in  mana&otnring  towns  are  Manchester,  Boltont 
case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  illness,  ^c,  addi-  Preston,  Blaokbnm,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stockport, 
tional  adyaoces  are  made.    Beside  2  yast  baild-  Bnry,  Ohorley,  Wigan,  Rochdale,  ise.    The  aur- 
ings  for  the  workmen,  and  the  large  detached  face  is  nearly  level,  except  in  the  K  and  £. 
boose  which  serves  for  a  magazine,  there  are  8  The  Ions  ridge  known  as  the  "  backbone  of 
others :  first  a  mann&ctory  6  stories  high ;  then  England^'  separates  the  county  from  Torkshire 
a  fine  edifice  with  a  snaoions  coart  before  it  for  on  the  E.,  and  the  N.  district  is  broken  by 
tiie  children,  with  haUs  of  instrnction,  exercise,  Coniston  Fells  (2,577  feet  high)  and  other  con* 
and  prayer.    A  little  further  on,  close  to  a  ca-  siderable  eminences.  TheDuddon,  Lune,  WyrcL 
nal  tnat  communicates  with  the  Olyde,  there  Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Irwell  are  the  principal 
is  a  common  kitchen  and  refectory  for  the  un«  rivers.  The  prevailing  geological  formations  are 
married  workmen.    The  infirmary,  under  the  limestone,  and  carboniferous  and  new  red  sand- 
care  of  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  has  but  88  stone.    The  Lancashire  coal  field  covers  400 
patients,  out  of  2,800  persons,  including  850  square  miles  of  the  S.  and  8.  W.  of  Uie  county 
children,  of  whom  the  colony  consists."    After  thus  underlying  the  whole  of  the  manufacture 
stating  other  employments  of  the  community,  ing  districts,  and  extending  into  Cheshire  and 
the  writer  adds :  "  The  employment  of  time  is  North  Wales  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
measured  at  7  hours  for  sleep,  i  hour  for  prayers,  it  is  separated  by  but  a  brief  interval  from  the 
•I  hour  for  the  toilet,  10  hours  for  classes  or  for  coal  fields  of  Torkshire.     Copper,  iron,  and 
labor,  and  6  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  lead  are  also  found.    Peat  mosses  form  a  re- 
lliere  is  no  special  mode  of  religious  instruo*  markable  feature  of  the  surface.    The  princi- 
tion ;   and  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  as  pal  of  these  swamps  was  formerly  Ohatmoss,  7 
Methodists,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  miles  loog,  once  considered  irreclaimable,  but 
and  others,  may  be  found,  and  the  Sundays  are  now  mostly  under  cultivation.    The  climate  is 
appropriated  to  tranquillity  and  repose."    The  humid,  but  temperate,  and  the  soil  moderately 
establishment  did  not  prove  successful,  and  no  fertile.     Dairy  and  hay  farms  are  numerous, 
trace  of  its  peci^iar  features  now  remains.  and  potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  Cltdbsdalb,  an  inland  any  other  English  county.  The  most  important 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens,  worsted, 
of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  E.  by  Linlithgow,  flax,  and  silk  goods,  hats,  paper,  and  soap.  Hie 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  S.  by  Dumfries,  ana  manufacturing  districts  are  traversed  by  a  large 
W.  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop.  number  of  canals  and  railways.  Lancashire 
in  1851, 580,169.  The  river  Clyde  traverses  the  was  made  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III,  in 
whole  length  of  the  county,  and  with  its  tribu*  1869.  Riots  took  place  in  many  parts  of  Lan- 
taries  is  noted  for  beautiful  river  scenery.  The  cashire  in  1826  for  the  destruction  of  power 
fjalls  of  Bennington,  Cora  linn,  and  Stonebyres  looms.  At  present  it  is  the  most  influential 
are  much  visitMl  bv  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  manufacturing  district  of  England,  and  takes  a 
The  county  is  nommally  divided  into  8  wards,  leading  position  in  all  public  questions,  particQ« 
the  npper,  middle,  and  lower;  the  upper  is  larly  tiiose  connected  with  commerce  and  in- 
mountainous  the  middle  hilly,  and  the  lower  dustry.  Lancashire  returns  to  parliament  4 
level.  The  Lowther  hills,  along  the  S.,  are  from  county  and  22  borough  members.  The  duchy 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  but  afford  extensive  of  Lwicaster  is  permanently  annexed  to  the 
rangea  of  pasturage.  In  tiiese  hills  are  valuable  crown,  and  its  net  revenue  is  paid  into  the  sov- 
lead  mines,  conmstins  of  4  principal  veins  4  to  ereign's  privy  purse.  The  receipts  in  1855 
10  feet  thick,  one  of  which  has  been  wrought  were  £86,000,  and  the  expenditures  £18,000. 
to  a  depth  of  140  fkthoms.  Coal  is  also  found  The  "chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster*'  is  a 
in  seams  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  iron-  cabinet  officer.  Capital,  Lancaster, 
atone  both  in  seams  and  masses.  Dairy  bus-  LANCASTER.  I.  AS.E.  co.ofPenn.,bound-> 
bandry  is  carried  on  with  great  success.  Oats  ed  S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  S.  E. 
are  the  principal  grain  crop,  but  wheat  and  by  Octorara  creek;  area,  928  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
barley  are  extensively  grown.  Clydesdale  la  1850,  98,944.  The  surface  is  uneven.  South 
noted  for  its  orchards,  as  well  as  for  its  breed  mountain  extending  along  the  N.  W.  frontier, 
of  draught  horses.  It  is  the  seat  of  vast  manu-  and  Mine  ridge  passing  through  the^  S.  E.  part 
fBtfsturing  industry  in  collieries,  iron  works,  and  The  surface  between  these  mountains  is  undu- 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  woollen  factories.  Lan-  lating  and  traversed  by  many  small  streams, 
arkshire  returns  one  county  member  to  parlia-  Blue  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marble,  chrome, 
ment,  with  4  otiiers  from  its  boroughs.  In  the  and  magnesia  are  found  in  the  county.  The 
time  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  gold  was  found  soil  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam.  The  productions 
in  Lanarkshire,  fh>m  which  coins  were  struck  in  1850  were  1,808,812  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
called  unicorns.    Capital,  Lanark.  1,865,111  of  wheat,  1,578,821  of  oats,  215,277 

LANCASHIRE,  or  the  Comnr  Palathtb  of  potatoes,  29,048  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,848  of 

OT  Laitoastbb,  a  maritime,  manufacturing,  and  butter,  and  96,184  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

mining  county  of  England,  on  the  Irish  sea ;  191  grist  mills,  68  saw  mills,  54  lime  kilns,  4 
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iron  mines,  11  fhrnftoea,  5  iron  fonnderiea,  28  The  old  gaol,  fleunons  as  the  scene  of  the  nmrder 
brick  yards,  58  tanneries,  87  distilleries,  2  cot-  of  the  Gonestoga  Indians  in  1768  by  the  Paxton 
ton  factories,  17  woollen  factories,  10  newspaper  boys,  was  taken  down  in  1851,  and  Fnlton  haU, 
offices,  195  churches,  and  17,000  pupils  attend-  a  large  and  elegant  building,  used  for  concerts 
ing  public  schools.   Capital,  Lancaster.    XL  An  and  as  a  theatre,  now  occupies  its  site.     There 
£.  CO.  of  Va.,  on  Cbesapefdce  bay  and  on  the  N.  are  20  churches  (2  African,  1  Church  of  Grod,  3 
side  cMfthe  mouth  of  Rappahannock  river;  area.  Episcopal,  2  German  Reformed,  3  Lutherao,  3 
161  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,708,  of  whom  2,640  Methoaist,  1  Moravian,  1  New  Mennonite.  1 
were  slaves.    The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  gian,  and  2  United  Brethren).  The  public  schools 
were  120,580  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,424  of  usually  contain  2,000  pupils.    The  male  hi^ 
wheat,  10,857  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,848  lbs.  school  accommodates  180  scholars,  and  the  coarse 
of  wool.    There  were  7  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  requires  4  years.    The  female  hiffh  school  cod- 
10  churches,  and  282  pupils  attending  public  tains  120  pupils.    The  amount  of  tax  raised,  ftifr 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $958,626,  school  purposes  in  1859  was  $15,981.55.   Frank- 
showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since  1850.  lin  and  Marshall  college  stands  on  a  rising  groand 
Capital,  Lancaster  Court  House.    lU.  A  N.  dis-  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city.    The  nainber  of 
trict  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  C,  and  bounded  students  in  the  college  and  preparatory  depart- 
E.  by  Lynchers  creek  and  W.  by  Catawba  river;  ment  is  120.  The  buildings  are  yet  inoomplet& 
area,  690  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,988,  of  whom  One  duly  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
5,014  were  slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  6,478.  in  the  city.    One  of  the  principal  manafactores 
The  surfEtce  is  diversified.    The  productions  in  of  Lancaster  is  that  of  rifles,  for  which  the  place 
1850  were  852,218  bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,-  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  government 
644of  wheat,  65,100  of  oats,  84,688  of  sweet  po-  is  supplied  by  it  with  large  numbers  of  these 
tatoes,  and  8,661  bales  of  cotton.   There  were  7  weapons.    There  are  8  large  cotton  factori^ 
grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  25  churches,  and  569  pu-  erected  in  1846-8,  employing  over  1,000  oper- 
pils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Lancasterville.  atives.    The  Lancaster  locomotive  works  have 
LANCASTER,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lan-  been  suspended  since  the  commercial  crisis  of 
caster  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  1857.    Several  iron  founderies  and  a  fonuioe 
central  railroad,  68  miles  by  railroad  and  55  in  are  in  operation  here. — ^Lancaster  was  founded 
a  straight  line  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  about  1718,  and  for  some  years  was  called  Hick- 
1860,  16,000.     The  Conestoga  river  runs  for  ory  Town.    On  the  organization  of  the  county 
more  than  half  a  mile  within  the  city  limits,  in  1729,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Justice 
and  approaches  the  city  line  within  a  few  bun-  from  Conestoga  in  1780,  it  took  its  present 
dred  feet  at  the  termini  of  one  of  the  principal  name.    In  1742  it  was  chartered  as  a  borough, 
streets.    From  this  point  to  where  it  enters  the  and  in  1818  made  a  city.    In  1777  congress  sat 
Susquehanna,  at  Safe  Harbor,  is  by  the  course  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  house  still  stands 
of  the  stream  19  miles,  which  in  1826  was  made  in  which  Paine  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Howe, 
navigable  for  small  craft  by  means  of  dams  and  From  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  tiie 
locks.    By  this  route,  as  well  as  by  the  railroad  state,  and  from  1750  to  1825  was  the  largest 
to  Columbia,  12  miles  distant,  great  quantities  inland  town  in  the  country, 
of  coal  and  lumber  are  brought  to  Lancaster,        LANCASTER,  a  village  of  Hocking  township 
the  trade  in  these  articles  forming  a  considera-  and  the  capital  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  situated 
ble  portion  of  the  business  of  the  place.    The  on  Hocking  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  CSn- 
principol  part  of  the  town  is  elevated  nearly  cinnati,  Wilmington,  and  ZanesviUe  railroad,  30 
100  feet  aoove  the  Conestoga,  from  which  the  m.  S.  E.  from  Columbus,  and  125  m.  N.  £.  from 
city  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is  raised  by  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,000.    It  has  an  ac- 
machinery  to  two  large  reservoirs.    The  cost  tive  trade,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ohio  river 
of  the  works  to  the  present  time  has  been  $190,-  by  the  Hocking  canal.     It  is  well  built,  the 
000;    They  were  begun  in  1885.    The  streets  streets  being  wide  and  handsome,  and  many  of 
are  generally  straight  and  well  paved,  and  cross  the  public  and  other  edifices  attractive.     In 
one  another  at  right  angles.    Oas  has  been  in-  1859  it  had  9  churches,  8  newspapers,  a  brandi 
troduced.    Most  of  the  city  is  substantially  built  of  the  state  bank  of  Ohio,  an  insurance  office, 
of  brick,  many  of  the  houses,  particularly  those  4  hotels,  and  several  manufacturing  establi^ 
erected  within  the  past  few  years,  being  elej^ant  ments. 

and  commodious.   Among  the  public  buildings,       LANCASTER,  a  parliamentary  and  munid- 

oneof  the  most  imposing  is  the  court  house,  pal  borough,  parish,  and  seaport  of  England,  cap- 

which  is  160  feet  long.  70  feet  wide,  2  stories  ital  of  Lancashire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 

high,  and  surmounted  oy  a  dome.    It  contains  Lune,  on  the  canal  from  Preston  to  Kendal,  and 

all  the  county  offices  and  2  court  rooms,  and  on  the  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  r^wsy 

cost  $170,000.    The  county  prison  contains  80  and  a  branch  of  the  great  north-western ;  pop. 

cells,  and  is  kept  on  the  solitary  labor  system,  in  1851,  16,168.    It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  siae 

It  is  a  large  castellated  building  of  old  red  sand-  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 

stone,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.    Its  tower,  church  and  castle.    The  older  streets  are  nar- 

102  feet  high,  is  the  first  object  which  strikes  row,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and 

the  eye  of  a  traveller  approaching  Lancaster,  there  are  several  strildng  publio  buUdioga.  The 
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river  is  here  crossed  hj  a  bridge  of  5  arches  In  1820  he  went  to  Canada,  where  the  legisla- 
and  a  magnificent  aqnedact  for  the  canal.  The  tore  made  him  some  pecuniary  grants  to  enable 
town  hall,  connty  lunatic  asylmn,  theatre,  baths,  him  to  give  his  system  a  fair  trial.  Becoming 
assembly  rooms,  cnstom  house,  churches,  and  again  embarrassed,  some  ofhis  friends  purchased 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  edifices.  The  for  him  a  small  annuity,  and  he  removed  to 
last  is  remarkable  for  its  dze  and  elegance,  and  New  York.  He  wrote  a  work  on  ^  Improve- 
embraces  the  courts,  gaol,  penitentiary,  &c.  ment  in  Education"  (London,  1805),  several 
The  principal  manufactures  are  upholstery,  fur-  elementary  school  books,  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
niture,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  sail  doth,  and  cordage,  fence  of  his  system,  which  is  now  generally 
There  are  several  ship  building  yards,  but  this  known  by  his  name  and  successfhlly  practised  in 
branch  of  industry  is  less  attended  to  than  for-  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
merly.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lancaster  is  like-  LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  channel  leading 
wise  declining,  though  it  still  retains  a  large  from  Baffin^s  bay  W.  to  Barrow  strait,  in  the 
commerce  with  Russia  and  America,  and  em-  American  arctic  regions.  Its  E.  entrance  lies 
ploys  numerous  coasting  vessels.  During  the-  between  Capes  Horsburgh  on  the  N.  and  Liver- 
year  1856  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  as  pool  on  the  S.,  in  lat  78°  45'  to  74°  65'  N.,  long, 
follows :  vessels  entered,  1,982,  tonnage  189-  79°  W.  On  Ihe  W.  it  opens  into  Prince  Regent 
855 ;  vessels  cleared,  1,758,  tonnage  189,258 ;  inlet,  Barrow  strait,  and  Wellington  channel, 
of  these,  1,905  vessels  of  188,186  tons  entered  It  is  the  entrance  to  the  N.  W.  passage,  and 
coastwise,  and  1,785  vessels  of  184,788  tons  was  probably  in  the  conrse  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
cleared  coastwise ;  registered  shipping,  vessels  lin^s  last  voyage.  Length  about  250  m. ;  cen- 
101,  tonnage  10,969.  Lancaster  returns  2  mem-  tral  breath  a^ut  65  m.  Tbe  great  island  of 
bars  to  parliament.  North  Devon  forms  its  northern  coast,  and  sev- 

lANCASTER,  Sib  Jakes,  an  English  navi-  eral  islands  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of 
gator,  bom  about  1550,  died  in  1620.  After  Cockbum  island  its  southern.  On  the  former 
serving  in  the  East  and  West  against  the  Portu-  side  Croker  bay  opens  into  it;  on  the  latter  it 
guese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  he  was  appointed  to  com-  receives  Navy  Board  and  Admiralty  inlets.  It 
mand  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Eng-  was  discovered  by  Bafiln  in  1616. 
lish  East  India  company.  He  sailed  from  Tor*  LANCE,  a  weapon.  See  Abms. 
bay,  Feb.  15, 1601,  with  5  vessels,  and  returned  LANCE,  Gbobge,  an  English  painter  of  still 
to  England  in  1608,  having  not  only  fulfilled  life,  born  in  Little  Easton,  near  Colchester, 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  principals,  but  March  24, 1802.  He  studied  with  Hay  don,  ana 
established  commercial  relations  between  them  first  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1828,  since 
and  the  princes  of  Bantam  in  Java  and  Acheen  which  time  he  has  been  a  pretty  regidar  con- 
in  Sumatra.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  pro-  tributor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  acade- 
jects  for  discovering  a  N.  W.  passage  to  India,  my  and  the  British  institution.  His  favorite 
and  strongly  urged  the  government  to  attempt  subjects  are  fruit,  flowers,  game,  &c.,  arranged  in 
it  Baffin  named  after  Capt.  Lancaster  a  sound  picturesque  and  effective  confdsion,  and  which 
opening  into  Baffin's  bay.  Lancaster  was  knight-  he  executes  with  an  elaborateness  and  a  richness 
ea  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  account  of  his  voy-  of  color  almost  equalling  the  efforts  of  tbe  old 
ages  and  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Hakluyt  Dutch  masters  of  still  life:  Sometimes  he  in- 
and  Purchas.  troduces  figures,  as  in  his  "  Red  Cap,"  in  which 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  an  English  education-  a  monkey  is  represented  presiding  over  a  table 

al  reformer,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  in  covered  with  fruits  and  festal  appointments. 

New  York,  Oct  24, 1888.    The  system  of  which  He  has  also  painted  historical  and  imaginative 

he  became  a  principal  advocate  and  promoter  pieces.   He  restored  a  large  portion  of  the  cele- 

had  been  originally  introduced  into  England  brated  ^^  Boar  Hunf  of  Velasquez  in  the  British 

from  India  by  Dr.  Bell.    It  involved  a  course  national  galleiy. 

of  mutual  instruction,  and  from  his  boyhood  LANCE,  Wil£iam,  an  American  author  and 

Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  politician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791, 

with  its  advantages.    In  1789  he  accordingly  died  in  Texas  in  1840.    He  was  educated  at  the 

opened  a  school  for  poor  children  in  Southwark,  associated  academy  of  Charleston,  in  which  he 

whom  he  taught  almost  gratuitously,  and  whose  held  the  first  rank  for  scholarship.    He  passed 

number  gradually  increased  to  800.    His  success  thence  to  the  law  offices  successively  of  Thomas 

attracted^  public  attention  to  the  new  system,  Parker  and  Judge  Richardson,  and  soon  attained 

subscriptions  poured  in  to  him  from  all  quarters  distinction  as  a  scholar  and  public  speaker.   His 

in  support  of  it,  and  numerous  schools  on  the  services  were  often  in  request  as  an  orator 'on 

same  plan  were  opened  by  him  in  different  parts  public  occasions.    He  was  sent  to  the  legislature 

of  the  country.    A  rival  now  appeared  in  the  in  1812  as  a  member  of  what  was  then  known 

person  of  Dr.  Bell,  who,  having  the  patronage  as  the  republican  party  in  contradistinction  to 

of  the  clergy  of  ^e  established  church,  soon  the  federal.    He  wrote  frequently,  chiefly  as  a 

cast  Lancaster,  who  was  a  Quaker,  into  the  political  essayist.     Though  without  collegiate 

shade,  and  broke  up  his  establishments.    The  advantages,  he  was  a  diligent  classical  student, 

latter,  after  failing  at  home,  emigrated  in  1818  composed  in  Latin  with  ease,  and  wrote  in  that 

to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  well  re-  language  a  biography  of  Washington,  published 

oeived,  but  injured  his  prospects  by  imprudence,  in  Charleston,  which  received  the  approbation  of 
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competent  sofaolara.  A  dmilar  iroik  by  Francis  que  Semediii  (1717) ;  De  Motu  Chrdie  €t  An^u^ 

Glass  appeared  soon  after  in  New  York  (1885) ;  rismatihus  (1728).    A  oolleotion  of  his  -vrorks 

bnt,  though  both  were  commended  by  critics  as  appeared  in  his  lifetime  (2  vols.  4to.,  GeneTSy 

creditable  n>ecimens  of  Latinity,  they  were  not  1718),  and  a  complete  edition  in  folio  was  pnb- 

applied  to  the  use  designed  by  their  authors  of  lished  at  Venice  in  1789. 
instruction  at  once  in  the  Latin  language  and       LANDAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in 

American  history.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Queich,  18  m.  K.  W. 

LANCE  WOOD,  a  wood  imported  from  the  from  Carkmhe,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
West  India  islands  and  Bouth  America  in  long  Mentz ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  oontaina  an  arse- 
poles  from  8  to  6  indies  in  diameter.  The  tree  nal,  and  various  manufactories.  It  was  former- 
is  the  Guatteria  vtrgato^  formerly  known  as  ly  an  imperial  city;  was  ceded  to  France  in 
the  utaHa  lanceolata.  It  resembles  boxwood,  1680,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was 
but  is  of  somewhat  paler  yellow.  It  is  remark-  restored  to  the  Germanic  confederation, 
ably  stiff  and  elastic,  and  is  consequently  well  LANDEN,  John,  an  English  mathematician, 
adapted  for  the  ^aAs  of  carriages,  bows,  and  bom  in  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Jan. 
springs.  It  is  largely  employed  for  these,  as  well  1719,  died  Jan.  15, 1790.  Little  is  known  of 
as  for  surveyors*  rods,  billiard  cues,  and  rules,  his  personal  history,  except  that  from  176S  to 
which  ordinarily  pass  for  boxwood.  1788  he  held  the  position  of  agent  for  Earl 

LANOELOT,  Doic  Glaudb,  a  French  gram-  FitzwiUiam.    He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  bat 

marian,  bom  in  Paris  about  1615,  died  in  Quim-  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic  in 

perl6,  April  15,  1695.     In  early  life  he  at-  society.     His  earliest  mathematical  writings 

tracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  abb6  St  appeared  in  the  **  Ladies'  Diary"  for  1744^  and 

Oyran,  and  through  his  influence  be  joined  the  most  of  his  snbse<]uent  papers  were  contributed 

recluses  of  Port  Royal,  whom  he  greatly  as-  to  the  *'  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  of 

sisted  in  the  organization  and  management  of  London,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member 

the  schools  connected  wit^  their  community,  in  1766.    He  is  best  known  by  his  '*  Residnal 

He  wrote  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Analysis"  (London,  1764),  in  which  be  proposed 

and  Spanish,  and  a  Qrcmmaire  g^nirale  et  rap-  a  new  form  of  fluxionary  calculus,  and  invented 

ionnSey  still  highly  valued.    On  the  dispersion  a  set  of  symbols.    His  plan  has  been  thought  an 

of  the  society  of  Port  Royal  by  order  of  the  improvement  on  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios, 

king,  Lancelot  became  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  but  it  lacks  simplicity,  and  was  never  in  general 

Chevreuse's  son,  and  afterward,  from  1669  to  use.    The  principal  other  works  of  Landen  are : 

1672,  was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  "  Mathematical  Lucubrations"  (4to.,  London, 

two  young  princes  of  Conti.   In  1678  he  retired  1755) ;  "  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Com- 

to  the  abbey  of  St  Cyran,  where  he  led  a  life  of  putation  of  the  Sun^s  Distance"  (4to.,  1771) ; 

austerity ;  and  in  1680  was  ordered  to  Quim-  **  Observations  on  Converging  Series"   (4to., 

perl^  where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  devo-  1781) ;   ^^Mathematical  Memoirs  respecting  a 

tion.    His  Orammaire  ginSreUe,  better  known  Variety  of  SuWects"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1780-'89). 
as  Grammaire  de  Fort  £oyalj  has  been  fre-       LANDER,  Louisa,  an  American  scnlptresi^ 

quently  reprinted.  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1835.    In  cariy 

LANCISI,  GiovANKi  Masia,  an  Italian  phy-  youth  she  manifested  her  taste  for  sculpture  by 
sician,  bom  in  Rome,  Oct.  26,  1654,  died  there,  modelling  heads  for  dolls,  and  carving  baas- 
Jan.  21,  1720.  He  was  bred  for  the  church,  relie&  on  alabaster  and  other  soft  subSances. 
but  having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology  As  she  grew  older  she  modelled  excellent  like- 
for  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  gradu-  nesses  of  various  members  of  her  fiunily,  and 
ated  doctor  in  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  executed  cameo  heads.  At  about  the  age  of 
college  of  the  Sapienza  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  20  she  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 
18.  In  1 676  he  was  appointed  assistant  physi-  Crawford,  and  soon  after  finished  in  marble  *^  To- 
cian  to  one  of  the  hospitela,  and  some  time  later  day,"  a  youthful  figure  emblematic  of  America, 
was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  l^e  and  "Galatea."  Among  her  subsequent  wwks 
Sapienza,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  are  a  bust  of  Gov.  Gore  of  Massachusetts,  in 
for  18  years.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  pre-  Gore  hall,  Harvard  college,  executed  from  2  oO 
sented  him  with  a  canonry.  He  filled  various  portraits ;  a  bust  of  Hawthome ;  a  spirited  stat- 
professional  offices,  was  physician  successively  uette  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  EnglisJi  child 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  and  to  the  pope,  and  born  in  America;  a  life-size  statue  of  Virginia; 
enjoyed  many  titular  honors  and  the  friendship  a  reclining  statue  of  Evangeline ;  ^  Elizabeth, 
of  Clement  XI.  He  left  a  number  of  valuable  the  Exile  of  Siberia ;"  a  statuette  of  Undine,  and 
works,  chiefly  relating  to  his  favorite  studies  of  one  of  "  Ceres  Mouming  for  Proserpine ;"  and 
anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  numerous  portrait  busts.  She  is  now  (1860) 
Among  them  are :  De  Subitaneie  Mortibus  (4to.,  engaged  upon  a  figure  of  a  "  Sylph  Alighting." 
Rome,  1707),  written  in  consequence  of  many  LANDER,  Riohabd,  an  English  travdler,  Sie 
sudden  deaths  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  1706-  discoverer  of  the  course  of  Sie  river  Niger  in 
'6 ;  De  NativU  atque  Adventitiie  Bomani  CceU  Africa,  bom  in  Truro,  Com  wall,  in  1804,  died 
QucUitatibus^  eui  aeeedit  BUtoria  J^idemia  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Feb.  7, 1834.  He 
JSheumaticoBqwBperJByememAnni  1709  vagata  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  early  found  em- 
eBt(l7ll)\  JUelfcxiuFaludum  puttie  eorun^  ployment  in  a  menial  oapad^.    in  1825,  im* 
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pelled  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  entered  the  B.  A.  E.  Oldfleld,  sorviTing  offloera  of  the  ex* 

Bervioe  of  Oapt  Olapperton,  whom  he  aooompa*  pedition.'' 

Died  upon  his  flecond  African  expedition.  After  LANDES,  Lss^  a  maritime  department  of 
the  death  of  Olapperton  at  Sackatoo,  he  re<  France,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  province 
tamed  to  England,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  of  Gasoony,  and  bounded  N.  by  Gironoe,  K  by 
1829  pablished  "Records  of  Oapt  GIapperton*s  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gers,  S.  by  Bassea-Pyre* 
Last  Expedition  to  Africa*'  (2  vols.  8yo.,  Lon-  n^  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area^  8,599 
don),  prepared  from  Olapperton^s  papers  and  his  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  809,882.    The  name  is 
own  jourDal.  In  Jan.  1880,  accompanied  by  his  derived  from  the  sandy   and  marshy  plains 
brother  John,  he  sailed  for  Africa  nnder  govern-  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
ment  auspices  to  continue  the  explorations  of  These  plains  prevail  generally  in  the  interior, 
Olapperton ;  and  departing  from  Badagry  near  and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  thorny 
Oape  Ooast  Oastle,  March  22,  he  reaohea  Boossa  shrubs  over  which  the  shepherds  stalk  on  stilts, 
on  the  Quorra,  or  Kiger,  June  17.    Thence  the  The  on] v  crops  which  the  inTides  yield  are  maize 
brothers  ascended  the  river  100  miles  to  Gaoo-  and  barley.    The  ooast  district  is  studded  with 
rie,  and  returning  to  Boossa  early  in  August,  numerous  lagoons;  but  towu^d  the  S.,  where 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  stream  in  canoes,  the  roots  of  the  Pyr^u^es  interrupt  the  conti- 
Sept  20.     After  numerous  hazardous  adven-  nuity  of  the  plain,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
tnres,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour  irrigate  the  soil,  the  country  is  fertile, 
through  its  principal  arm,  the  Nun,  in  the  lat-  and  abounds  in  com,  wine,  and  various  kinds 
tor  part  of  November,  and  were  received  on  of  fruit.    The  other  productions  of  this  depiirt* 
boai^  an  English  brig,  in  which  they  sailed  to  ment  are  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  marble.    The 
Fernando  Po.    In  June,  1881,  they  arrived  in  climate  is  mild,  but  unhealthy.    The  principal 
England,  eia  Rio  Janeiro;  and  in  ihe  succeed-  manufJEictures  are  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware^ 
ing^  year  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  prepared  paper,  leather,  d^s.,  employing  about  6,000  per- 
by  Lieut.  Becher  from  the  account  of  the  Lan-  sons.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Leyre,  Adour, 
ders,  was  published  in  2  vols,  with  a  map.    In  and  G^ve-de-Pan.    Oapital,  Mont  de  Marsan. 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the  LANDON(MAOIi£AN),LsnTiAEuzABBTB, 
Niger,  they  first  ascertained  its  confluence  with  an  English  authoress,  born  in  Old  Bromptoo,  a 
the  Benoowe  or  Tchadda,  as  it  was  called.    In  suburb  of  London,  in  1802,  died  at  Oape  Ooast 
1 882  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  brig  and  two  Oastle,  Africa,  Oct.  15, 1889.   Much  of  her  youth 
small  steamers,  was  organized  by  a  company  of  was  passed  at  a  country  seat  in  Hei'tfordshire, 
Liverpool  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  opening  among  scenes  and  associations  which  could 
a  trade  with  the  tribes  along  the  Niger,  and  hardly  &il  to  develop  a  poetic  and  imagina* 
placed  under  the  command  of  Richard  Lander,  tive  nature.    At  18  she  began  to  write  poetry, 
it  reached  the  river  Nun  Oct.  16  in  the  same  and  a  few  years  later,  while  residing  with  her 
year,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Niger  to  grandfather  at  Old  Brompton,  she  made  the 
Boossa.    The  natives^  however,  showed  little  acquaintance  of  William  Jerdan,  who  published 
disposition  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  some  of  her  small  pieces  in  the  **  Literary 
Lander  returned  ill  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  sue-  Gazette,"  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor, 
oeediag  spring,  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  They  were  signed  '^L  E.  L.,''  as  were  most  of 
men  by  nckness.    In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  her  subsequent  productions,  and  attracted  con- 
reaacended  the  river  in  one  of  the  steamers  (the  siderable  attention.    Others  of  a  higher  strain 
other  having  returned  to  Europe),  as  far  as  Rab-  succeeded,  and  ^'  L  E.  L."  soon  became  one  of 
ba,  aboat  100  miles  below  Boossa;  but  the  na-  the  most  popular  metrical  writers  of  the  day. 
tives  proved  so  indifferent  to  trade  that  the  ex-  Mr.  Jerdan  next  employed  her  as  a  general  con- 
pedition,  regarded  as  a  commercial  venture,  was  tributor  to  the  ^  Grazette,'^  not  of  original  poems 
a  failure.    On  this  voyage  he  ascended  the  Be-  merely,  but  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
no<^  we  as  far  as  the  country  of  Domah,  104  miles;  tides;  and  in  time  her  labors  became  so  nu- 
but  finding  the  people  inhospitable  and  uncom-  merous  and  important  as  to  entitle  her  to  be 
municative,  he  was  forced  to  return  through  called  rather  a  co-editor  than  an  occasional  con« 
failure  of  provisions  to  the  Niger.    On  Nov.  27  tributor,  her  efforts  being,  as  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
the  expedition  was  again  in  motion  up  the  river  stated,  scarcely  less  than  his  own.    Her  inti- 
nnder  the  command  of  Dr.  Oldfield,  Richard  maoy  with  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  rise  to  many  cruel 
Lander  designing  to  follow  early  in  1884  with  slanders,  which  caused  her  the  keenest  suffer* 
supplies.    On  Jan.  20  the  latter,  while  proceed-  ings.    Her  father  dying  in  somewhat  destitute 
ing  up  the  Brass  river,  an  arm  of  the  Niger,  was  circumstances  when  she  was  vet  a  child,  she 
severely  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives  became  the  chief  support  of  her  family,  and 
of  the  Eboe  country.    He  escaped  down  the  for  a  period  of  15  years  was  a  ready  and  pro- 
river  in  a  canoe,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Fer-  ILSc  writer  in  prose  and  verse  for  the  annuals 
nando  Po,  where  he  died  soon  after.    In  1885  and  for  a  variety  of  periodicals.    In  1821  she 
an  account  of  his  last  voyage  was  published  published  a  small  collection  entitled  ^^  The  Fate 
under  the  title  of  **  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Adelaide,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  suc- 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  River  Niger,  ceeded  by  *^  The  Iroprovisatrice,"  "  The  Trouba* 
in  the  Steam  Vessels  Quorra  and  Albnrkah,  in  dour,"  and  other  long  pieces.    The  rich  fancy 
1882, 1888,  and  1884^  by  McGregor  Lidrd  and  and  the  romantic  ana  melancholy  sentiment 
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yrhieh  perraddd  them  seemed  to  accord  very  ordered  the  maneion  which  he  had  built  to  be 
happily  with  the  popular  taste.    The  sadness  demolished.    He  determined  to  live  abroad  free 
which   characterized   Miss   Landon's   poetrj,  from  the  trammels  and  vexations  of  an  English 
however,  and  which  elicited  many  expressions  landlord.    In  1808,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
of  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  was  purely  imagi-  surreotion  in  Spain  against  Napoleon,  Landor 
native,  as  she  was  of  a  cheerful  and  even  joy-  was  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  weDt 
ous  disposition,  and  possessed  many  attractions  to  assist  the  Spanish  patriots.  He  raised  a  body 
of  person  and  manners.   The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  troops  at  his  own  exp^ise,  conducted  them 
who  bad  severely  criticized  her  poems,  could  from  Oorunna  to  Aguilar,  the  head-quarters  of 
not  repress  his  admiration  upon  ineeting  her  for  Gen.  Blake,  viceroy  of  Gaiicia,  presented  20,000 
tlie  first  time,  but  exclaimed  with  characteris-  reals  to  the  cause,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
tic  blnntness :  *'  I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been  supreme  junta  for  his  services,  and  was  appoint- 
sae  bonny."     Miss  Landon  also  published  4  ed  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.    He  resigned 
novels,  ^Etiiel  Churchill,"  ^^FrancescaOarrara,"  his  commission  on  the  restoration  of  King  Fer- 
"  Romance  and  Reality,"  and  "  Duly  and  Incli-  dinand  and  the  subversion  of  the  constitauim 
nation,"  which  however  were  not  so  successful  framed  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  struggle 
as  her  poems.    Another  novel  commenced  by  for  independence,  declaring  "that  though  he  was 
her,  entitled  *'Lady  Anne  Granard,"  was  pub-  willing  to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  theaaser- 
lished  2  years  after  her  death.    In  June,  1888,  tion  of  their  liberties  against  the  antagonist  of 
she  was  married  to  Greorge  Maclean,  who  held  Europe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
an  official  station  at  Gape  Coast  Castle  in  West  peijnrer  and  a  traitor."    In  1811  he  married 
Africa,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  with  him  for  Julia  Thuillier  de  Makperte,  of  Bath,  a  daughter 
her  new  home.    She  died  about  a  year  after  her  of  the  baron  de  Nieuveville,  descendant  and  r^ 
arrival  there  from  an  overdose  of  prussio  acid,  resentative  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name  who 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  small  had  been  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
quantities  for  hysteric  affections,  and  was  disoov-  to  Charles  YUI.    In  1815  he  removed  to  Italy, 
ered  lying  dead  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  where  he  has  since  resided,  with  the  exception 
A  coroner's  jury  found  no  cause  for  suspicion  of  occasional  tours  and  a  residence  of  Gev€a:al 
that  her  death  had  been  produced  intentionally,  years  in  Bath,  England.     He  occupied  for  7 
In  1841  Laman  Blanchard  published  the  ^'Life  years  the  palace  of  the  Medid  at  Florence,  and 
and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  then  purchased  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Count 
LANDOR,  Walteb  Savage,  an  English  an-  Gherardesca,  at  Fiesole,  near  that  city.    In  1820 
ihor,  born  at  Ipsley  Oourt,  Warwickshire,  Jan.  he  published  at  Pisa  his  Latin  JdyUia  Heroic^ 
80, 1775.    His  father,  Walter  Landor,  a  gentle-  with  an  appendix  in  Latin  prose  on  the  reasons 
man  of  good  birth  and  property,  took  for  his  why  modem  Latin  poets  are  so  little  read.    His 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Savage,  a  Warwickshire  literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
heiress,  who  added  to  her  husband's  fortune  a  prose  work  entitled  *^  Imaginary  Conversations*^ 
dowry  of  more  than  £60,000.    Walter  Savage  (5  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1824-^9}.     These  8up> 
Landor  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  posed  dialogues  between  remarkable  personagoB 
with  great  care  under  private  tutors,  at  Rugby  of  past  or  present  times  admirably  illustrate 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.    Being  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  interlocntors 
rusticated  at  the  university  for  firing  a  gun  in  and  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  also 
the  quadrangle,  he  never  returned  to  take  his  abound  in  paradoxical  and  original  opinions, 
degree.    He  was  at  first  designed  for  the  army.  They  were  followed  by  a  new  edition  of  *^  Ge- 
and  then  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his  inde-  bir.  Count  Julian,  and  Other  Poems''  (1831); 
pendent  and  impidsive  nature  made  him  ulti-  by  *^  Pericles  and  Aspasia"  (1886) ;   a  ^'  Satire 
mately  prefer  a  life  of  freedom  and  literary  pur-  on  Satirists   and  Admonition  to  Detractors^' 
suits  on  an  income  granted  him  by  his  &ther.  (1886)  ;    the  ^^  Pentameron   and   Pentalogia^ 
Soon  after  leaving  Oxford,  in  1795,  he  published  (1887) ;  and  the  dramas  "  Andrea  of  Hungary 
a  volume  of  poems.    In  1798  appeared  a  more  and  Giovanna  of  Naples"  (1889).     All  these 
important  poem, "  Gebir,"  which  he  had  written  works  were  written  in  Italy.    During  his  resi- 
in  Swansea,  and  which  was  favorably  noticed  dence  at  Bath,  he  published  the  *^  Hellenics^' 
by  Southey  in  the  ^^  Critical  Review.''     This  (1847) ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Gtbirus,  IdylUa 
approval  was  amply  satisfactory  toLkndor,  who  Eeroica^  &c.,  under  the  title  of  Foemata  et  In- 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  smaller  critics,  Kriptiones  n847) ;   **  Imaginary  Conversation 
and  induced  him  to  republish  it  in  a  Latin  ver-  of  King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess  Bel^o- 
sion  (1808).    In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and  saw  joso  on  the  Affairs  and  Prospects  of  lUdj" 
Napoleon  made  consul  for  life.    On  the  deat^  (1848);  "Popery, British  and  Foreign'' (1851); 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  domains,  the  "  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree"  (1858) ;  "  Ijk- 
and  purchased  other  estates  in  Monmouthshire ;  ters  of  an  American"  (1854),  under  the  pseu- 
he  expended  £7,000  in  improving  them,  and  buDt  donyme  of  PotUnger ;  "  Antony  and  Octavios" 
a  mansion  which  cost  £8,000;  but  in  1806,  in  ri856) ;    "Dry  Sticks  Fagoted"  (1857);  and 
disgust  with  some  of  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom  nrequent  contributions  to  the  "  Examiner"  news- 
had  absconded  several  thousand  pounds  in  his  paper.    The  last  nam^  book  contained  some 
debt,  he  sold  off  his  entire  property,  a  part  of  most  objectionable  poems,  libelling  a  lady  of 
which  had  been  in  his  fJEumily  for  700  years,  and  Batli  to  whom  Limdor  had  conceived  an  intense 
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personal  didike,  and  for  whioh  he  was  firos^  bieroglypliics.  ffis  ^' Desoriptive,  ExplanntoiTv 
oated  and  subjected  to  a  verdict  of  £1,000  dam-  and  Oritical  Oatalogue  of  some  of  the  Earliest 
ages.  Occasional  pmiffent  letters  and  epigrams  Piotores  in  the  National  Academy"  is  fall 
on  foreign  politics  stiU  appear  from  his  pen  in  of  amnsing  gossip.  His  best  engraving  is  the 
the  English  jonmals.  Sontbey,  in  a  note  to  his  ^  Dogs  of  Mount  8t  Bernard,"  from  one  of  the 
**  Vision  of  Judgment,"  writes :  "  Of  the  author  earliest  pictures  of  his  son,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
of  '  Gebir'  and  *  Count  Julian'  I  can  only  say  in  II.  Thomas,  eldest  Son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
this  place,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  about  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  He  i^fopted 
as  a  poet,  and  preserved  his  friendship  as  a  man,  his  &ther^s  profession,  and  has  executed  many 
will  be  remembered  among  the  honours  of  my  engravings  in  mezzotint  from  his  brother  Ed- 
life  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  generation  win's  pictures.  He  is  also  known  as  an  ez- 
will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations-  cellent  etcher.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  an 
shiJl  have  passed  awav."  Emerson,  in  his  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonhenr's  celebrated  picture 
"EnglishTraits"saysofh{m:  "  He  is  strangely  of  the  ''Horse  Fair."  IIL  Chablbs,  brother 
undervalued  in  England — ^usually  ignored — and  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre^m  in  the 
sometimes  savagely  attacked  in  the  reviews,  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  received 
The  criticism  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  is  his  first  instructions  in  painting  from  Haydoui 
quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  the  schol-  who  manifested  great  interest  in  his  progress. 
ar  must  go  back  to  La^dor  for  a  multitude  of  He  first  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy  in  1828, 
elegant  sentences — for  wisdom,  wit,  and  indig-  and  in  a  few  years  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
nation  which  are  unforgetable."  All  of  his  clever  painter  of  domestic  history  and  genre» 
writings  contain  highly  intellectual  and  vigorous  He  succeeded  on  several  occasions  in  receiv- 
passages,  but  his  poems  especially  display  an  ef-  ing  from  the  art  union  tbe  highest  prizes  for 
fort  to  reproduce  the  genius  and  style  of  Hellenic  his  works  on  exhibition.  Among  nis  most 
poetry,  and  seem  foreign  to  modern  habits  of  popniar  pictures  are  ''Pamela,"  "Clarissa  Har* 
thought.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  lowe  in  Prison,"  "  The  Monks  of  Melrose,"  &o. 
published  in  London  in  1846  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  re-  He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
printed  in  1868).  A  selection  from  his  writings  1651  was  appointed  keeper.  lY.  Sib  Edwdt, 
was  edited  by  George  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1866).  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  pidnter  of  animals, 
— His  brother,  the  Rev.  B.  £.  Landob,  is  the  born  in  London  in  1808.  Yfme  a  child  he  was 
author  of  several  works,  including  two  remark-  remarkable  for  skill  in  drawing,  and  for  the 
able  novels,  the  "Fawn  of  Sertorius"  ^2  vols.,  facility  with  which  he  seized  the  characteristio 
1846),  and  the  "  Fountain  of  Arethusa"  (2  vols.,  expression  of  the  object  he  was  imitating.  His 
1848).  father  encouraged  his  talent,  and  personally 

LAND'S  END  (anc.  Bolerium  PramonUnir  soperintended  his  education.  He  took  him  into 
«m),  a  remarkable  headland  projecting  into  the  the  fields,  and  made  him  copy  the  ordinary  do- 
Atlantic  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Oomwall,  Eng-  mestic  animals,  at  rest  or  in  motion,  from  the 
land.  It  is  formed  of  granite  cli£fs,  whose  sum-  life,  and  in  the  same  way  caused  him  to  acquire 
mits  are  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  his  first  notions  of  color.  By  these  means  I^nd- 
is  the  most  western  point  of  Qreat  Britain,  seer  soon  became  a  ready  and  skilful  painter  frx)m 
About  one  mile  distant  from  it  are  the  danger-  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  14  attracted  attention 
ous  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  which  has  by  his  spirited  sketches  of  terrier  dogs,  horses^ 
been  erected  a  lighthonse  with  fixed  lights  88  cats,  and  other  animals.  Two  years  later  he 
feet  above  high  water.  On  a  peninsula  near  exhibited  his  "Dogs  Fighting,"  which  waspur« 
byisoneof  those  natural  curiosities  called  "log-  chased  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  shortly 
ging"  or  "logan  stones,"  so  poised  on  a  frdcrum  afterward  a  striking  picture  of  two  St  Bernard 
thsi  they  can  be  made  to  rock.  dogs  rescuing  a  traveller  from  the  snow,  which 

LANDSEER.  I.  John,  an  English  engraver  was  engrav^  by  his  father.  About  this  time 
and  author,  bom  in  Lincoln  in  1769,  died  Feb.  he  received  to  a  limited  extent  instructions  and 
29, 1862.  His  reputation  was  founded  on  the  advice  from  Hay  don,  but  never,  like  his  brother, 
engravings  furnished  for  Bowyer's  edition  of  became  a  regular  pupil.  He  also  drew  in  the 
Hume's  "History  of  England"  and  Moore's  schools  of  the  royal  academy,  and  from  the 
"Views  in  Scotland "  toward  the  close  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  but  animals,  and  particularly 
last  century,  and  on  a  series  from  the  works  of  those  of  the  domestic  kind,  were  the  chief  ob- 
Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other  artists.  In  1806  he  jects  of  his  study.  The  praises  bestowed  upon 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  engraving  at  his  youthful  performances  served  as  an  incen- 
the  royal  institution.  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  tive  to  fresh  exertions,  and  each  year  witnessed 
electea  an  associate  engraver  in  the  royal  acad-  an  improvement  in  the  finish  and  details  of  his 
emy,  an  honor  which  he  accepted  for  the  pur-  works.  In  1827  he  was  elected  an  associate 
pose  of  removing  the  restrictions  against  the  member  of  the  royal  academy,  having  just 
admission  of  engravers  to  full  membership,  reached  the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same- 
Failing  in  this  object,  he  devoted  himself  chief-  time  made  a  visit  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland^, 
ly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  started  at  different  the  impressions  derived  from  which  have  beea 
periods  two  art  journals,  both  of  which  speedily  reproduced  in  a  series  of  characteristic  works* 
£uled.  He  also  cultivated  archeeology,  and  puh-  Among  his  best  pictures  are :  "  The  Return  from' 
lished  a  4to.  volume  on  engraved  gems  and  Deer-Stalking,"  exhibited  in  1827;  the  "Foaoh- 
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en— Deer-Stalkiog;^'  '*Nod«  bat  the  Brave  nnteered  as  a  private  soldier.  Bm  eomrany 
deserve  the  Fair;"  "Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his  with  several  others  having  assembled  at  New 
Dogs;*'  *'The  Otter  Speared;"  "The  Stag  at  Albanv,  and  formed  a  regiment,  Mr.  Lone  was 
Bay;"  "The  Drive — Shooting  Deer  on  the  elected  colonel.  Afew&ys  afterward  he  re- 
Pass ;""  The  Random  Shot,"  a  touching  picture,  ceived  from  President  Polk  a  conuniasion  as 
representing  a  fawn  endeavoring  to  draw  suck  brigadier-general.  He  immediately  set  oat  for 
from  its  dead  dam ;  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a  the  seat  of  war,  in  command  of  8  regiments  of 
stag  fight,  and  the  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  two  Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  two  weeks  landed  at 
of  his  hitest  and  most  remarkable  works.  Of  a  the  Brazos,  and  reported  for  duty.  His  brigade 
different  class,  but  quite  as  effective  of  their  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Butler's  division.  At  the 
kind,  are  the  "  Illicit  Whiskey  Still ;"  "  High-  batUe  of  Buena  Vista  he  commanded  the  left 
land  Music,"  now  in  the  Vernon  collection ;  the  wing,  and  conmienced  the  engagement  by  att^k- 
"  Drover's  Departure;"  "The  Old  Shepherd's  ing  a  division  of  the  Mexican  army  nambermg 
Chief  Mourner,"  a  sheep  dog  watching  b^  his  5,000,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ampudia.  In  the 
master's  coffin ;  "  High  Life"  and  "  Low  Life ;"  course  of  the  day  he  was  wounded  in  the  ri^t 
the  "Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  arm,  but  remuned  on  the  field.  InjQne,l&7, 
Society,"  a  noble  portrait  of  a  Newfoundland  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  l"<^i<tw 
dog;  "The  Shepherd's  Prayer."  and  many  regiments  were  disbanded.  Returning  to  Gioi. 
others,  ezteudin^  over  a  perioa  of  80  or  40  Taylor'sline,  he  was  ordered  to  jcfin  Gen.  Scott 
vears.  No  English  painter  of  the  century  has  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz  Sept.  16,  he  set  ont  for 
been  more  universally  popular,  and  none,  un-  thecityofMezico  in  command  of  8,000  men.  On 
less  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  received  Oct.  9  he  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hnamantla. 
more  lucrative  rewards  from  his  pencil.  His  On  the  19tli  he  attacked  a  strong  force  of  gae- 
pictures  have  for  many  years  been  regularly  rillas  at  Atlixco,  and  took  the  place,  losing  but 
engraved,  and  for  the  copyright  of  some  of  one  man,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
them  he  has  received  as  much  aa  £8,000  in  and  wounded  was  600.  On  the  29th  he  broke 
addition  to  the  price  of  Uie  picture.  For  more  up  another  guerilla  band  at  TIascala.  On  Nov. 
than  80  years  Landseer  has  been  a  royal  acade-  22  he  took  Matamoras,  which  was  strongly  for- 
mician,  and  in  1850  he  was  knighted.  At  the  tified,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  ammnnition 
txpontion  univ&neUe  of  1855  in  Paris,  a  large  and  military  stores ;  and  on  Dec.  14  he  reached 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  an  honor  ae-  Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters.  On  Jan.  16,  1848^ 
corded  to  no  other  British  artist  he  left  the  capital  under  orders  to  soonr  the 

LANE,  Edward  William,  an  English  orien-  country  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Croz,  to  rid 
talist  and  author,  bom  about  the  commencement  it  of  guerilla  marauders.  After  an  unsacoessfbl 
of  the  present  century.  The  greater  part  of  his  attempt  to  capture  Santa  Anna,  who  was  at 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  orien-  Tehuacan  with  500  men,  he  took  Orizaba,  and 
tal  languages,  particularly  Arabic,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  other  successful  partisan  open- 
is  deeply  learned;  and  for  many  years  he  has  tions.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  sent  out  by  G«d. 
been  employed  in  preparing  an  Arabic  lexicon  Scott  in  pursuit  of  the  robber  chief  Jaraata. 
and  thesaurus,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  On  the  2l8t  he  reached  Tulancingo,  where 
As  an  author  he  is  widely  known  by  his  trans-  Gen.  Faredes  barely  escaped  capture.  On  the 
lation  of  the  ^*  Arabian  Nights,**  published  in  8  24th  he  came  up  to  Jarauta  at  Tehnaltaplttx, 
magnificent  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  W.  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which  Jarauta  was 
Harvey  (1840),  and  by  his  *^  Manners  and  Cus-  wounded  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
toms  of  the  Modem  Egyptians"  (8d  ed.  with  This  was  the  last  fighting  during  the  war. 
additions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842),  one  of  Gen.  Lane  for  his  gafiant  services  in  Mexico 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  ever  pub-  was  breveted  a  msjor-general.  In  Aug.  184B, 
lished,  and  the  materials  for  which  were  pro-  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  territory, 
cured  during  a  lengthened  residence  in  Grand  and  reacned  Oregon  City  in  Mardi,  1849.  He 
Cairo,  where  he  still  remains.  He  has  also  continued  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of  governor 
published  ^'  Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes,"  and  until  Aug.  1850,  when  he  was  removed  by  Pr»* 
*^  Eastern  Tales  and  Anecdotes."  ident  Taylor.    In  1851  he  was  elected  territorial 

LANE,  Joseph,  U.  S.  senator  from  Oregon,  delegate  to  congress.  He  was  successively  re- 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  14, 1801.  In  1804  elected  as  a  delegate  until  Oregon  was  admitted 
his  father  removed  to  Henderson  co.,  Ky.  The  into  the  Union  as  a  stote  in  1859,  when  he  was 
educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  meagre,  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat, 
From  early  boyhood  until  he  attwned  the  age  having  acted  with  that  party  rince  1824.  He 
of  20  he  was  alternately  emploved  in  the  ofl^ce  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by  a  dem- 
of  the  county  clerk,  and  in  a  ary  goods  store,  ocratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1860. 
In  1821  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in       LANFRANO,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom 


__    represented  his  adopted  county  in  one  branch  atFavia, 

or  the  other  almost  continuously  for  25  years.  Bologna,  and  after  practising  for  several  years 

When  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico  in  1846,  as  an  advocate  in  Pavia,  established  himself  at 

)ie  resigned  his  seat  in  the  state  senate  and  vol-  Avranches  in  Normandy,  where  he  taught  juria- 
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prudence  with  great  repnta^oo.     Jonmejing  of  his  master  by  some  designs  ezecnted  upon 
from  this  city  to  Rouen  abont  1042,  he  was  at-  a  wall  with  charooaL    He  was  placed  nnder 
taoked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  him  and  left  Agostino  Carraoci,  and  sabseqnently  studied  at 
him  for  dead.    The  monks  of  the  neighboring  Borne  with  AjmibaleOarracci,  whom  he  assisted 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee  having  reoeived  him  in  decorating  the  Farnese  pdace.    His  chief 
with  great  kindness,  he  soon  aft^  assumed  the  work  is  the  cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  in 
habit  of  the  order,  and  in  1045  was  chosen  prior  Bome.  in  which  he  has  represented  the  Virgin 
of  the  abbey.    Here  he  opened  a  school,  which  seated  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by  saints,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  nimous  of  Europe,  em-  contemplating  Ohrist,  who  is  above.  This  work 
bracing  in  its  course  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  had  been  promised  to  Domenichino,  his  former 
and  to  which  pupils  resorted  from  Euffland,  fellow  pupil,  but  Lanfrimoo  intrigued  success- 
France,  Germany,  FUmdera,  and  even  Italy,  fully  to  procure  the  commission  to  execute  it. 
Among  the  learned  men  whom  hia  reputation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tesoro  in  Naples,  which 
attracted  thither  was  Berengarius,  aiendeacon  had  also  been  given  to  Domenichino. 
of  Angers^  between  whom  and  Lanfranc  a  &-  LANG,  Louis,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
mous  controversy  was  conducted  on  the  subject  Waldsee,  WUrtemberg,  March  29,  1814.    Qis 
of  the  eucharist    At  Rome  in  1050,  and  sub-  father,  who  was  a  historical  painter,  destined 
sequently  at  the  council  of  Vercelli,  Lanfkimc  him  for  the  musicid  profession ;  but  his  own 
combated  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who  tastes  were  for  painting,  and  he  finally  detor- 
was  repeatedly  obliged  to  abjure  his  opinions,  mined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  that  art,  and 
Having  in  1059  procured  for  William  anke  of  during  the  Ulness  of  his  father  aided  in  the  sup* 
Normandy,  who  had  married  his  counn,  the  port  of  his  family  by  painting  carriages,  design- 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  a  dispensation  ing  monuments,  and  decorating  churches.    He 
fh>m  the  pope,  he  became  a  favorite  with  Wil-  continued  at  the  same  time  to  perform  in  the 
liam,  and  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  choir  of  the  cathedral.    At  16  years  of  age  he 
and  in  1066  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  mon-  executed  likenesses  in  pastel  with  considerable 
astery  in  Caen,  where  he  established  a  new  success,  and  during  a  residence  of  4  years  on 
eohool,  which  likewise  became  celebrated.  Af-  the  lake  of  Oonstance  he  painted  nearly  1,000 
ter  the  conquest  of  England  William  summoned  portraits  in  pastel  andoiL    He  went  in  1884 
him  to  that  country,  and  caused  him  to  be  elect-  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  established  himself 
ed  to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury,  then  vacant  by  in  Stuttgart.   About  1888  he  came  to  America 
the  deposition  of  Stigand.     Lanfranc  would  and  settied  temporarily  in  Philadelphia.     In 
have  declined  the  honor,  as  he  had  previously  1841  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  5  years  study- 
the  office  of  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  but  at  the  ing  in  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome, 
command  of  Alexander  II.,  who  had  been  one  In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  taking  up  his 
of  his  pupils^  he  was  consecrated  in  1070.  Hav-  residence  in  New  York,  and  for  two  years  em- 
ing  with  some  difficulty  procured  his  recogni-  ployed  himself  in  the  decoration  of  interiors 
tion  as  primate  of  England,  he  gave  a  proof  of  and  in  modelling  plaster  figures  for  ornamental 
his  attechment  to  William  by  placing  in  vacant  purposes.    In  1847  he  again  visited  Rome,  and 
biahoprios  and  over  the  chief  religious  houses  remained  there  two  years,  returning  to  New 
ecclesiastics  of  known  fidelity  to  the  Norman  York  in  1849,  where  he  has  since  resided.    His 
interest,  which  was  thereby  greatly  strength-  pictures  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
ened  in  all  parts  of  the  kin^om.    So  highly  LANGBAINE,  Gebabd,  an  English  scholar, 
was  lie  esteemed  for  these  and  other  services,  bom  in  Westnioreland  about  1608,  died  in  1658. 
that  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  both  in  church  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  paceed  at  Ox* 
and  state  was  committed  to  his  hands  when-  ford,  where  he  was  provost  of  Queen's  college, 
ever  the  king  was  absent  in  Normandy,  and  and  keeper  of  the  university  archives.     He 
William  Rufiis  upon  his  accession  intsusted  the  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  succeeded  in 
government  to  him.    In  his  ecclesiastical  capa-  avoiding  the  political  troubles  of  the  time.    His 
city  lie  improved  the  discipline  of  the  monas-  chief  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinus,  in  addi- 
tio  bodies,  strictly  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  tion  to  which  he  published  a  number  of  minor 
priestliood,  established  schools,  convents,  and  treatises  on  churcn  questions  and  miscellaneous 
hospitals,  and  built  churches  and  cathedrals.  His  topics. — Gesabd,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
wisdom,  learning,  and  munificence,  according  Oxford  in  1656,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  18th  century.    He  was  educated  at  University 
were  alike  conspicuous.    His  works,  consisting  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  a  career  of  idleness 
of  commentaries  on  St.  PauPs  epistles,  letters,  and  extravagance,  devoted  himself  to  literary 
sermons,  and  his  treatise  on  the  eucharist  against  pursuits.    He  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
Berengarius,  evince  a  clear,  terse,  and  nervous  history  of  dramatic  literature,  and  collected,  it 
style.    A  complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris  in  is  said,  upward  of  1,000  old  plays.    His  princi- 
1648.    The  latest  is  that  by  Giles  (2  vols.  8vo.,  pal  works  are  :  ^'  A  New  Catalogue  of  English 
London,  1844).  PUys,"  and  *^  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
LANFRANCO,  Giovakvi,  an  Italian  painter.  Poets,"  both  of  which,  though  of  little  critical 
bom  in  Parma  in  1581,  died  in  Rome  in  1647.  authority,  are  valuable  to  the  student  of  dra- 
Whlle  a  boy  in  the  service  of  Count  Orado  matio  history  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
fiootti  in  Piacenza,  he  attracted  the  attention  facta  are  related  and  editions  described.    Of 
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these  works  Lowndes  sajs:  *'0f  the  seTeral  when  the  revolatioii  broke  out.    He  then  left 

earlycatalogaesof  the  Eng^sh  stage  Langbiune^s  France^  was  admitted  into  the  Rnanan  service^ 

only  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  its  fidelity,  and  distingmahed  himself  under  Potemkin  ia 

Oommentators  and  outers  have  borrowed  oopi-  Bessarabia,  and  under  Bepnin  in  Moldavia.    In 

onslj  from  him,  manj  of  them  withont  ac«  1792,  in  concert  with  many  ^iffrh,  he  joined 

knowledgment.^'  '  as  a  Tolnnteer  the  Frnssian  army  under  the 

LAN6BEIN,  Attoubt  Frixdbioh  Ebnst,  a  doke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterward  the  Anstrxaa 

German  author,  born  near  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  troops  under  the  prince  of  Saze-Oobuig^  par- 

1767,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  2, 1885.  He  studied  tieipadng  in  the  battles  fought  by  both  agaonat 
law,  filled  yarious  public  offices,  and  from  1810  his  own  countrymen.  On  the  retreat  of  Uie 
till  his  death  was  censor  of  beUes-lettres  pub-  Austrians  in  1795,  he  retnmed  to  Bnssia,  where 
lications  for  the  Prussian  goyemment.  His  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1799,  and 
oomi^ete  works  were  nubli^ed  in  81  yols.  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1806,  at 
(Stuttgart,  1885-^7),  ana  comprise  humorous  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  commanded  a  di- 
poems,  tales,  and  noyels,  some  of  which  haye  yision  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed; 
been  yery  popular.  this  loss  caused  him  to  be  for  a  while  diagrsboed. 

LAKGI>bN,  John,  an  American  statesman,  From  1807  to  1812  he  was  employed  in  the 
bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1789,  died  there,  Bussian  war  against  the  Turks.    Under  Tchit- 
Sept.  18, 1819.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  reyolu-  ohagoff  he  pursued  the  remnants  of  the  great 
tionary  war,  although  then  profitably  engaged  French  army  from  Bassia,  and  kindly  treated 
in  business,  he  embarked  in  the  patriotic  cause,  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  his  hands.    In  1818 
and  in  1774  participated  in  the  remoyal  of  the  he  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Crermany, 
armament  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wil-  contribut€«l  to  the  yictory  of  Leipsic,  and  ad- 
Ham  and  M&ry  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  an  act  yanced  as  &r  as  the  Bhine.    In  concert  with 
which  imperilled  his  life  and  property.     In  Bltlcher,  he  marched  toward  Paris,  fought  in 
1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con-  nearly  eyery  important  battle  during  the  ^^cam- 
gress,  but  resigned  office  in  June,  1776,  on  be-  paign  of  Fhince,*'  and  was  present  at  the  first 
coming  nayy  agent.     In  1777,  while  speaker  occupation  of  the  French  capital.    In  1815  he 
of  the  New  Hamp^ire  assembly,  he  pledged  a  was  appointed  goyemor  of  Gherson  and  ihe 
large  portion  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  Orimea.    He  caused  Odessa  to  be  made  a*fr«e 
equipping  the  brigade  with  which  Stark  de-  port,  and  receiyed  in  1822  the  title  of  goyeinof 
feated  the  Hessians  at  Bennington.  Subsequent-  ofNewBussia.    The  next  year  he  lost  Alez- 
ly  he  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  state  ander's  good  graces,  and  was  recalled  to  aeryice 
legislature,  a  member  of  the  continental  con-  only  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  ao- 
gress,  a  delegate  to  the  conyentlon  which  fram-  companied  to  Moscow  to  be  present  at  his  coro- 
ed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  nation.    In  1828  he  senred  in  the  war  against 
president  of  New  Hampshire.    He  was  one  of  the  Turks,  was  intrusted  with  the  defenee  of 
the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  Wallachia,  worsted  the  enemy  in  seyeral  «i« 
which  office  he  held  until  1801.    In  politics  he  counters,  and  receiyed  the  command  of  all  the 
was  a  republican,  and  acted  with  Jeffisrson,  who  Bussian  troops  in  the  Danubian  principalities ; 
upon  assuming  office  in  1801  ofi'ered  him  the  butDiebitch  haying  been  promoted  to  uie  chief 
post  of  secretary  of  the  nayy,  which  he  dedin-  command,  Langeron,  who  was  his  senior  ia 
ed.    From  1805  to  1812,  with  the  exception  of  rank,  declined  senring  under  him,  and  retired 
2  years,  he  was  goyemor  of  New  Hampshire ;  to  St.  Petersburg. 

and  in  1812  he  was  offered  by  the  republican  LANGHOBNE,  Jomr,  an  English  poet  and 
congressional  caucus  the  nomination  for  the  miscellaneous  author,  born  in  Kirkby-^tephea, 
office  of  yice-president  of  the  United  States,  Westmoreland,  in  1785,  died  in  WeUa,  Somer- 
which,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  setshire,  in  April,  1779.  He  took  orders^  and 
declined.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  afterward  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  sup- 
in  retirement.  ported  himself  by  teaching  in  a  gentleman's 

LANGELAND,  an  island  of  Denmark,  sit-  family.  On  account  ot  an  unfortunate  attach- 
uated  between  Laaland  and  FUnen,  in  the  Great  ment  to  the  danghter  of  his  employer  he  left 
Belt ;  length  82  m.,  ayerage  breadth  4  m.;  his  situation  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
area,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  17,868.  The  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  obtained  the  cu- 
£.  coast  has  excellent  harbors  where  the  largest  racy  of  St.  John's,  Clenenwell,  and  was  ap- 
▼esseb  may  at  all  times  find  anohorage.  The  pointed  by  Dr.  Hurd  assistant  preacher  of  Ian- 
climate  is  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertUe.  Lange-  coin's  Inn.  In  1765  he  published  a  short  poem 
landfbrms  withFftnen  a  circle  of  the  kingdom,  entitled  '^  Genius  and  valor,"  to  defend  tiie 
Capital,  BudkiObing.  Scotch  against  the  aspersions  of  Churdull;  for 

LANGEBON,  Ajtorattlt,  count,  a  Bussian  this  he  receiyed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  tbe 

general  of  French  birth,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  in  1766,  and  in  the  fol- 

1768,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  July  4, 1881.  He  lowing  year  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  he 
entered  the  French  army  as  2d  lieutenant,  and  had  preyioosly  paid  unsuccessfhl  snit.  She  be- 
eailed  in  1782  for  the  United  States,  where  he  longed  to  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  Hying  of 
seryed  till  the  peace.  He  was  promoted  on  his  Blacden  in  Somersetshire  was  purchased  for  her 
aetum  to  France,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  husband ;  but  she  died  within  a  year  in  ohiUt- 
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l)ed«    LaDghorne  then  removed  to  ToYtoBtcm^  posed  to  have  been  written  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

where,  in  coi^anctionwith  his  brother  WiUiam,  Mon^l  language.    He  was  introsted  wit^  the 

who  hdd  a  cnraoj  in  that  town,  he  wrote  his  pnhhoation  of  the  Mantchn-French  lexicon  by 

translation  of  Plntaroh's  "lives"  0771),  the  father  Amiot,  which  he  accomplished  with  ac- 

work  bj  which  he  is  best  known.    He  married  cnracv  and  success.    He  induced  the  French 

again,  and  lost  his  second  wife  also  in  childbed  republican  ^vernment  to  establish  the  special 

in  1776,  an  affliction  which  is  said  to  have  led  scnool  of  oriental  languages,  which  is  still  in  ex- 

him  into  intemperance.    In  1777  he  obtained  a  istence.  He  was  appointed  ita  first  administrator, 

prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.    He  was  a  and  professor  of  the  Persian,  Malay,  and  Mantohu, 

voluminous  writer  of  tales,  short  poems,  and  but  he  taught  only  the  first  of  these  languages, 

sermons,  which  are  little  valued.    A  collection.  LANGIulS,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 

of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  was  department  of  Haute-Marne,  built  on  a  steep 

published  by  his  son  in  1802.  hiU  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame,  on  the  rail- 

LANGLANDE,  Lanoklasdk,  or  Longlakik  way  from  Paris  to  Muhlhouse,  distant  from 

BoBBBT,  the  supposed  author  of  the**  Vision  of  Paris  165  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,570.    Next  to 

Piers  Ploughman,**  bom  in  Oleobury  Mortimer,  Brian^n  it  is  tne  most  elevated  town  in  the 

Shropshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  empire.    The  most  important  maifufacture  is 

Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  firom  traditions  cutlery.    Langres  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 

current  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  since  the  8d  century. 

according  to  which  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  LANGTOFT,  Pbtbb,  an  English  chronicler, 
and  became  a  monk  of  Malvern.    The  famil-  so  called  from  the  parish  of  Laufftoft  in  Tork- 
iarity  of  the  author  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  shire,  flourished  in  the  latter  hiuf  of  the  18th 
church  falhers  indicates  that  he  was  an  eccle-  centurv  and  the  commencement  of  the  14th. 
aiastic ;  several  local  allusions  in  the  poem,  and  Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  tliat 
the  fiict  that  its  scene  is  the  "'  Malveme  hilles,**  he  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Aus- 
prove  that  it  was  composed  on  the  borders  of  tin,  and  produced  a  translation  firom  the  Latin 
w  ales ;  and  internal  evidence  fixes  its  date  at  into  French  verse  of  Bosenham*s  **  Life  of 
about  1362.    It  narrates  the  dreams  of  Pi^rs  Thomas   &   Becket'^    And  a  French  metrical 
Ploughman,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  fkUs  **  Chronicle  of  England,"  from  Trojan  times  to 
asleep  beside  a  stream  in  a  vale  among  the  Mai-  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L    The  manu- 
vem  hills;  and  while  satirizing  in  vigorous  al-  scripts  of  the  latter  are  preserved  in  the  Oot- 
legorical  descriptions  the  corruptions  in  church  tonian  collection  in  the  British  museum,  and 
and  state,  and  the  vices  incident  to  the  various  among  the  Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  same  re- 
professions  of  life,  and  painting  4he  obstacles  pository.    The  "  Chronicle"  has  been  rendered 
which  resist  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  it  mto  English  verse  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
presents  the  simple  ploughman  as  the  embodi-  LANGTON,  Stxphsk,  an  English  prelate, 
ment  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  the  representa-  bom  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tive  of  the  Saviour.    Its  andent  popularity  ap-  tury,  died  in  Slindon,  Sussex,  July  9,  1228. 
pears  from  the  large  number  of  MS.  copies  which  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
still  exist,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  lat-  eventually  became  canon  of  Kotre  Dame  and 
ter  part  of  the  14th  century,    ft  was  a  favorite  chancellor  of  the  university.    Visiting  Rome  in 
of  religious  and  political  reformers,  and  several  1206,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  III., 
imitations  of  it  appeared,  the  most  important  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  by 
of  which  was  *^  Piers   Plou^hman^s  Urede,'*  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  see  he 
written  about  1898  by  some  Wydiffite.  assail-  had  been  elected  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
ing  the  der^,  and  especially  the  monks.    In  pope,  and  in  opposition  to  the  daims  of  John  de 
IC^O  the  '^  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman''  was  Gray,  whom  Kmg  John  of  England  had  com- 
printed  by  the  reformers,  and  so  favorably  re-  pelled  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect.    This 
oeived  that  8  editions  were  sold  within  a  year,  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel  between 
and  the  name  of  the  ploughman  is  often  intro-  John  and  Innocent,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
duced  in  the  political  tracts  of  tiie  16th  and  17th  which  was  that  Limgton  was  kept  out  of  his  see 
centuries,    lliis  poem  is  a  remarkable  example  until  the  submission  of  the  king  to  the  pope 
of  a  system  of  verse,  derived  ft'om  the  Anglo-  in  1218,  after  which  he  was  acknowledged 
Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regular  alliteration  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    In  the  same  year 
instead  of  rhyme.    There  are  two  dasses  of  hejoined  the  confederacy  of  barons  opposed  to 
manuscripts,  which  give  the  text  with  consider-  tiie  misgovemment  of  John,  and  at  a  meeting 
able  variations.    The  best  edition  both  of  tiie  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  in  London  urged  the 
*'  Vision^  and  tiie  "  Creed  '^  is  that  of  Thomas  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Henry  L    He  ad- 
Wright  (2  vols.,  London,  1856),  with  notes,  a  hered  faithfully  to  his  party  throughout  the 
gloasanr,  and  variations.  struggle,  and  for  his  refasal  to  excommunicate 

LAlf GLtSS,  Louis  Mathiett,  a  French  orien-  the  barons,  at  the  command  of  Innocent,  was 

talist,  born  near  St.  Didier,  Aug.  28, 1768,  died  suspended  n*om  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal 

Jan.  28,  1824.    He  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  functions,    Littie  is  known  of  his  subsequent 

under  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  1787  published  history.    He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  learn- 

a  fYench  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Tam-  ing,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 

•rlane^s  **  Political  and  Military  Institutes,''  sup-  treatises. 
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LANGUAGE  (Lat.  lingua^  ancientl j  dinguOj  instance  to  the  Hebrew,  qualifying  it  hj  the 
tongue),  in  general,  the  manifestation  of  human  epithet  "  sacred."    Modern  writers  especudJjr 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  articulate  sounds.   The  limit  the  term  to  such  languages  and  literatures 
yarious  names  which  designate  it  are  derived  as  have  attained  a  nermanent  form,  and  are  Dot 
in  most  languages  from  roots  signifying  the  subject  to  further  nuctuations.    Ancient  pbilos- 
functions  and  properties  of  the  tongue :  thus,  ophy  comprehended  what  we  now  call  phjsiol- 
Arab.  lisan^  language,  laqlaq,  ton^e ;  Armen.  ogy,  psychology:  and  philology.    To  avcnd  am- 
lietu^  Slavic   iastk  (originally  Uaz4k\  from  bignity  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  the  science 
Sans,  lih^  to  lick,  taste;  Lat  loqu-elc^  of  the  of  language  glossology,  under  which  are  in- 
same  root  as  Gr.  Xoyor,  speech,  reason ;  Sans,  eluded  both  the  nature  of  language  as  such,  and 
roiat,  speaking,  sounding,  and  rcuanOy  sound,  its  various  developments  by  diiferent  nations  in 
tongue,  taste,  trom  rasa^  to  sound,  taste ;  Gr.  particular  languages,  examined  with  a  view  to 
ykmcrva^  tongue,  language,  analogous  to  Slav,  acquiringaknowledgeof  the  lawsof  theLnmao 
glo9^  hku,  sound,  voice,  Welsh  lUiu,  Toice,  and  mind,    rhilology  is  thus  confined  to  the  study 
Coptic  2a«,  language.    Wilhelm  Ton  Humboldt  of  written  monuments. — Grammar,  as  usually 
defines  language  to  be  ^'  the  breaking  forth  of  the  defined,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  cor- 
power  of  speech,  according  to  the  mental  cast  rectly,  and  embraces  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
of  a  people,"  thus  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  of  any  language.    It  was  one  of  the  8  branches 
German  Sprachs  (composed  of  aus,  out,  and  of  the  trivium  of  the  middle  ages,  which  with 
hreeheriy  to  break),  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  4  branches  of  the  quadrivium  constituted 
tpctecy  speak.  The  Latin  iermOj  discourse,  consists  the  7  liberal  arts  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeb.  It 
of  Mr-ere  m^T^tem,  to  sow  or  scatter  the  mind ;  is  commonly  divided  into  5  parts:  orthoepy 
thus,  dso,  di-MT-ere,  to  sow  or  scatter  about,  to  (right  speaking) ;  orthography  (right  writing)  ; 
discourse.  The  German  Beds,  speech,  coincides  etymology  (derivation  of  words) ;  syntax  (Gr. 
radically  with  the  Greek  pcoo,  to  flow,  speak,  avv,  together,  and  ra0-0-«>,  to  put),  which  treats 
and  pijercro),  to  break  forth,  proclaim,  whence  of  the  structure  of  sentences;  and  prosody  (Gr. 
prfT»p,  speaker;    and  with  the  Latin  reor^  to  frpor,  for,  and  wdi;,  a  song),  which  treats  of 
think,  and  ratio,  reason.    The  French  parole,  th«  quantity  and  accent  of  syllables  and  the 
and  Spanish  palabra,  word,  come  from  the  Latin  laws  of  Versification.    Beside  the  special  and 
parabola  (Gr.  vapaPokrj),  a  comparison.    These  peculiar  grammars  of  each  language,  the  science 
and  all  other  words  in  other  languages,  derived  of  comparative,  historical,  or  philosophical  gran- 
from  the  name  of  the  tongue,  are  symbolic, 'and  mar  has  in  the  present  century  made  great  pre- 
serve as  examples  of  the  formation  of  woztis  in  gress.    It  treats  the  essential  and  common  enar- 
general.    While  synonymous  or  related  in  re-  acteristics  of  human  expression,  the  whole  art 
spect  of  signification,  they  are  heteronymous  or  of  the  communication  of  thought  by  signs.  In 
heterophonous  according  to  the  radical  sounds  its  widest  compass,  it  gives  the  analysis  of  every 
or  syllables  from  which  they  are  derived. —  sentence,  shows  the  several  classes  of  words 
Philology  is  a  term  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  correspond  to  the  several  classes  of  ideas, 
which  there  is  little  agreement  among  its  vota-  and  the  yarious  modifications  which  words  re- 
ries.    Plato  meant  by  it  love  of  speech,  Socra-  ceive,  or  the  different  modes  of  arrangement  of 
tes  love  of  philosophical  discussion,  Isocrates  which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  express  all 
and  Aristotle  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  Alex-  the  modifications  of  thought ;  it  considers  aliid 
andrianslove  of  books.    The  Romans  translated  speech,  writing,  and  gesticulation  as  modes  of 
it  by  eruditio,  doetrina,  literarum  studium,  and  expression,  each  of  which  it  aims  to  decompo^ 
eognitio.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  applied  to  into  its  simplest  elements  ;  it  follows  words 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  to  the  through  all  their  transformations  and  compel- 
knowledge  of  languages  and  archeeology  in  gen-  tions,  and  penetrates  to  the  simple  and  funds- 
eral.    To  Fr.  A.  wolf,  it  was  all  learning  per-  mental  ideas  represented  by  their  roots;  it  de- 
taining  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitv ;    to  velops  the  various  significations  of  words,  one 
Boeckh,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  and  from  another,  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  re- 
activity of  any  people  at  any  definite  time ;  to  semblance  or  contrast  between  tbem,  vhico 
Katthiee,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  gives  rise  to  figures  of  speech ;  it  seeks  after  the 
guages  and  antiquities ;  to  Matzell,  the  science  mutual  relations  of  speech  and  thoagbt,  traces 
of  verbal  signification,  or  of  the  manifestation  the  natural  symbolism  in  language,  and  snows 
of  the  human  mind  by  language ;  to  K.  O.  Mtd-  that  its  formulas  are  not  only  means  for  prese^v- 
ler,  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  full  concep-  ing  ideas,  but  also  instruments  for  acqninni^ 
tion  of  ancient  spiritual  life;  to  Schelling,  the  new  ones;  and  it  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  isQ' 
construction,  history,   and   contemplation  of  guage,  and  by  a  wide  comparison  illustrates  i» 
works  of  art  and  science;   and  to  Milhausen,  growth,  common  qualities,  and  various  groap 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  or  of  convey-  and   classifications  from   the  remotest  time. 
ing  instruction  to  others.    Others  define  philol-  Though  all  of  these  questions  form  parts  of  tfi 
ogy  as  research  into  the  languages  of  cultivated  same  science,  they  have  rarely  been  treated 
nations,  and  into  language  as  such,  in  order  to  gether  in  grammatical  works.    The  first  alo    * 
recognize  from  its  essential  characteristics  the  has  universally  been  included;  tbesecona  d 
nature  of  our  intellectual  powers.    Others  re-  usually  been  added ;  Condillao  and  others  e  - 
strict  it  to  certain  particular  languages,  as  for  braced  also  the  last.    Dumarsais  was  tlie  o 
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wIk>  aimed  to  treat  tbem  aU,  a  project  whioh  have  written;  I  write,  may  or  oan  write,  write 
was  more  saeoessfolly  carried  oat  by  Oonrt  de  thou,  and  to  write.  Verbs  are  also  inflected  to 
G6belin.  He  decomposed  words  into  tbeir  last  distingnish  number  and  person.  According  to 
elements,  sbowed  the  origin  and  significance  of  Dr.  Hunter,  every  yerb  is  expressive  of  an  at- 
these  elements,  and  then  traced  them  throngb  tribute,  of  time,  and  of  an  affirmation,  and  if  the 
various  languages.  The  essential  elements  of  affirmation  betaken  away  there  will  remain  the 
language  are  substantives  and  attributives,  attribute  and  the  time,  which  together  consti- 
Every  thing  else  is  invented  only  for  ease,  de-  t^te  a  participle.  The  English  has  the  present 
spatcb,  or  ornament  Substantives  or  nouns  are  and  the  past  iMirticiple,  as  writing,  written,  butno 
the  names  of  objects,  of  things  that  either  exist  future,  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  are  conceived  to  exist,  and  they  do  not  of  An  adjective  is  distinguished  from  a  participle 
themselves  mark  either  quantity,  quality,  action,  as  implying  only  an  attribute.  It  designates 
or  relation.  They  are  distinguished  as  proper,  the  qnaHties,  and  not  the  acts  or  motions,  of  sub- 
designating  single  individuals,  as  C»sar,  Henry ;  stances.  These  qualities  being  the  same,  whether 
or  common,  applicable  to  a  class,  as  animal,  in  male,  female,  or  inanimate  objects,  the  ad- 
house.  They  may  admit  of  modifications  by  jective  should  stricUy  admit  of  no  variation  for 
gender,  those  which  denote  male  beings  being  gender,  though  the  Engli^  is  exceptional  in 
of  the  masculine  gender,  those  which  denote  making  none.  The  qualities,  however,  may  exist 
females  being  feminine,  and  those  which  denote  in  different  degrees  in  different  objects,  and  hence 
neither  being  neuter.  In  this  respect,  most  what  are  termed  the  three  degrees  of  oompar- 
languages  deviate  more  frequently  than  the  ison,  as  wise,  wiser,  wisest.  Adverbs  are  the 
English  from  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  attributes  of  verbs,  qualifying  the  action  which 
many  inanimate  substances  in  which  sex  has  no  they  express.  They  indicate  quantity,  quality 
existence  dther  masculine  or  feminine.  They  or  mode,  relation,  time,  space,  &c.,  as  moder- 
are  modified  also  by  number,  to  distinguish  ately,  quickly,  more,  when,  upward.  Auxiliary 
unity  and  plurality ;  and  by  case,  to  show  va-  parts  of  speech  are  the  article,  oonjunctiou, 
rious  relations  between  the  noun  and  other  preposition,  and  inteijection.  The  article  de- 
words  in  the  sentence,  usually  indicated  in  Eng-  fines  and  points  out  objects  as  distinguished 
lisli  by  prepositions,  but  in  the  •  classical  and  from  others  of  the  same  class.  The  ind^ite 
many  other  languages  by  terminations.  The  article  "a"  or  *<an''  separates  but  a  single  un- 
pronouns  are  words  invented  to  sometimes  sop-  specified  object  from  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
ply  the  place  of  nouns.  They  are  short  words,  longa^  and  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals.  The 
havinff  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  having  definite  artide  "  the"  is  applied  specifically  to 
the  fim  meaning  of  the  substantive  which  they  one  or  more  objects,  pointing  tiiem  out  as  those 
represent,  the  constant  repetition  of  which  is  thus  of  which  alone  in  their  dass  something  is  affirm- 
avoided,  when  they  are  substituted  for  it  in  the  ed  or  denied,  and  therefore  belongs  equally  to 
immediately  subsequent  members  of  a  discourse,  both  numbers.  Ooigunctions  conjoin  sentencesL 
Like  the  noun  they  admit  of  number,  gender,  prepositions  conjoin  nouns  and  pronouns,  and 
and  case ;  and  they  are  also  distinguished  as  of  mteijections  are  unconnected  words,  having 
the  flrst,  second,  or  third  person,  according  as  no  relation  to  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  the 
they  designate  the  person  speaking,  the  person  instinctive  and  inorganic  utterances  of  sudden 
spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of.  Attribu-  sensation  or  vehement  passion.  Home  Tooke 
tives  are  in  general  words  which  are  not  ex-  describes  them  as  the  brutish  and  miserable 
pressive  of  things  that  exist  or  are  conceived  to  refuge  of  the  speechless,  and  says  that  the 
exist,  but  of  their  quantity,  quality,  action,  or  whole  dominion  of  language  is  erected  on  their 
relation.  They  are  either  verbs,  participles,  ad-  downfall.  In  the  Chinese  grammatical  system, 
jectivea,  or  adverbs.  A  verb  affirms  an  action,  every  root  is  a  word,  and  obtain£[  the  character 
done  or  suffered,  or  a  state  of  being,  and  is  ao-  whidi  we  denominate  a  part  of  speech  mereh' 
cordingly  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  The  con-  by  its  position  relatively  to  the  other  worcb 
dition  and  time  under  which  this  action  or  state  in  the  sentence. — ^Etymology  (Gr.  trvfios^  true, 
occurs  is  indicated  by  modes  and  tenses.  Be-  from  rvrrM,  to  strike,  print;  hence,  imprmted, 
side  the  present,  past,  and  fhture,  there  are '  true  to  the  original)  is  that  branch  of  glossology 
other  tenses,  varying  in  number  in  different  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  words.  As  one 
languages,  made  by  combining  some  conditional  of  the  parts  of  grammar,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
drcumstance  with  one  or  all  of  the  divbions  of  theory  of  infiections,  that  is,  to  the  dedension 
time,  as  for  instance  whether  the  action  is  con-  of  nouns,  the  dedension  and  comparison  of  ad- 
oeived  as  completed  or  not  at  the  time  spoken  jectives,  and  the  coi\jugation  of  verbs.  Etymon 
of.  Both  the  tenses  and  modes,  the  latter  of  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  type  of  the 
which  affirms  the  action  of  the  verb,  either  di-  root,  t.«.,  its  essential  form ;  thus:  6r.  Mop<^» 
rectly,  or  as  a  matter  of  possibility  or  hypothe-  an  anagram  of  the  Latin /orm-a;  Ger.  Tap/,  in- 
sis,  or  as  a  command  or  request  have  been  va-  verted  in  the  Eng.  pot.  Many  words  in  all  lan- 
riously  classified.  In  English  tnere  are  usually  guages  are  mere  dead  matter,  incapable  of  anal- 
reckoned  6  tenses  and  4  modes,  which  are  iUus-  ysis,  and  imported  with  the  things  they  are 
trated  in  the  following  10  forms :  I  write  or  used  to  name,  just  like  labels  affixed  to  articles 
am  writing,  wrote  or  was  writing,  have  writ-  of  merchandise.  Such  are,  from  names  of  places, 
ten,  had  written,  shall  or  will  write,  and  shall  bayonet,  from  Bayonne;  calico,  from  Calicut; 
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mQliner^flroinlfilflii;  pistol^fromPistoJa;  ehina^  maios  in  yimii%  eogmmen^  Qer, 

nankin,  arraa,  4to. ;  from  names  of  men,  goillo-  £ng.  hnow^  which  are  akin  to  gigngre  and 

tine,  mackintosh,  silhouette,  raglan,  &o.    Manj  rare, — ^Manifold  opinions  have  been  adva 

are  quid-pro-qnos,  as  horse  radiui  instead  of  mer  oonceming  the  original  langoage.    Herodotus 

radish  or  sea  root  (from  radix^  root,  preceded  relates  that  Psammetichns,  wishing  to  lesm 

bj  ma/re^  sea,  mistaken  for  the  English  word  of  which  was  the  first  language,  ordered  two  babes 

the  same  form) ;  rosemary,  from  ra  mortntet,  to  be  bronght  np  without  ever  hearing  a  bmnsn 

aea  dew,  and  not  from  tom  Maria;  butterfly  sound.    They  were  nurtured  on  the  mOk  of 

for  flutterfly ;  buck- wheat  for  beech-wheat  (An-  goats  which  were  brought  to  them  to  aock,  sod 

glo-Sax.  &o«),  4k).    Many  are  regarded  as  Anglo-  after  two  Tears  pronounced  first  the   'wofd 

Ducon  without  being  so  in  fiust,  as  butter,  from  hehoBj  which  in  Phrygian  meant  bread.     Tbe 

fiavs  and  rv/wv,  cow-cheese ;  and  squirrel  from  Egyptians,  therefore,  according  to  Herodotoa^ 

atuovposi  shadow-taiL    Kany  words  of  the  same  admitted  that  the  Phrygians  were  more  ancient 

Ibrm  come  from  different  etyma ;  thus,  sound,  than  themselves.    The  preeminent  antiquity  of 

from  santfs,  healthy,  mimm,  gul^  tonus  {Umtu)^  the  Hebrew  has  been  often  maintained ;  that 

noise,  jftindu$  (Fr.  Bimdar),  depth ;  Grer.  kottekf  of  the  Greek  by  Peteric,  Latin  by  J.  HngQ» 

from  either  Lat.  gtutare^  to  taste,  or  e^mitor^  Oymbric  by  Mylius,  Bcytliio  by  Bodhom  and 

ItaLtf0«tor«,tocost. — Speech  is  the  characteristic  Saumaise,  Ethiopic  by  Keading,  Ghineae  bj  J. 

of  man.   According  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Webb^  Basque  by  Larramendi,Breizad  by  Latour 

culture  is  indispensable  to  the  contrivance  of  d*Auvergne,  Flemish  by  Van  Gorop,  Swedish  liy 

language;  but  language  is  not  less  necessary  to  Budbeck  and  Stjemlyelm,  and  Oelto-^cythie, 

the  development  of  culture.    Unable  to  solve  the  mother  of  the  Slavic,  by  Kirchmayer.    Gro- 

the  problem  of  the  origin  of  languin^  Plato  tins,  De  Gobelin,  and  others,  find  traces  of  tbe 

supposed  it  to  be  divinely  inspired.    The  same  primitive  language  in  all  others.    It  -was  the 

view  has  not  been  uncommon  among  Christians*  opinion  of  Klopstock  that  writing  and  langnsgs 

But  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Oicero  among  the  were  invented  together  and  simultaneously  by 

ancients,  and  Monboddo,  Adam  Smitib,  Dugald  several  nations.    The  roots  of  langnagea  abed 

Stewart,  and  most  modern  scholars,  fiivor  the  much  light  on  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 

natural  creation  of  speech  by  the  innate  &cul-  The  following  are  examples  taken  from  tbe  lan- 

tiea  of  man.    The  records  of  history  give  little  guages  most  generally  known :    SentAre^  root 

light  on  the  subject.    Plato  and  the  other  Greek  set,  analogous  to  the  compound  to-n-^-ere,  <ao- 

philosophers  were  disqualified  for  obtaining  an  tus,  touch ;   in-itinety  stung-in,  in*<tf-exi,  Ac 

adeouate  view  of  the  nature  of  language  by  the  Per-<»i?-ere,  seize  through ;  Grer.  emp;/&u2-€D, 

patriotic  narrowness  which  made  them  look  to  fina-in,  An-§ehafu^ng^  on-eee-ing,  £c    In- 

with  contempt  on  foreign  nationalities.    Some  tel-^t^-ere  (inter-%-are),  to  undec-«te9u2,  Ger. 

Ipreat  principles  of  glossology  are  however  found  Yer-Btand^  and  Yer-nttn^ft  (ver-fi«Ain-«n,  pei^ 

m  Plato^s  ^'  Oratylus,"  a  disputation  between  6ijp-ere,  thoush  used   for  reason) ;   oo-^»^are 

Socrates,  Cratylus,  and   Hermogenes  on  the  (cum-oj^'^-^irej,  con-^«»-^^-ari  (eum-ten-diretad 

propriety  of  names.    Oratylus  asserts  that  every  pltttX   Ju-dh-are  (Jtutum  indic-are) ;  Ger.  Ur- 

thing  has  a  name  belongmg  to  it  by  nature,  tA^it  (or-deal) ;  icpu^ccv,  dis^^em-ere;  re-prm- 

and  not  by  an  arbitrary  convention.    Word-  «nt-are,  Qer.nehvor^teU-^n;  re-JUet-ere;  eoo" 

framers,  who  express  the  connection  between  «ip-ere,Ger.  he-greif^n  (be-gripe);  denhia  (to 

vocables   and   objects,  are   regarded   as   the  think),  of  the  same  root  with  IaL  doe-eoi,  ^Ko-o, 

rarest   of  artists.     Homer  distinguished   the  doc-ctt,  doyfco,  Eng.  toib-en,  M^num.    Tumnm^ 

names  c^ven  by  the  gods  firom  such  as  are  e<hffno9eo,  cm^seo,  Eng.  iei^  Jsmw  ;  and  dkopoia. 

used  by  men :  ^^  whom  the  gods  call  Zanthus,  Lat.  S0t-o,  whence  iSig.  «l^'-ll.  separate.    1M> 

but  men  Scamander.'*    Some  of  the  examples  itari,  fn^t-iri,  f»«»-s-urare,  med^ius,  modn^  sm^ 

of  etymology  given  in  the  "  Gratylus*'  are  super-  ius,  &c,  the  root  of  all  of  which  signifies  mid- 

ficial,  and  some  profound ;  thus :  V^x*??  ^^^  fc^xoi  die,  and  therefore  measure ;  hence  iiMna,  sitfs- 

^vfrufox^i  <Efu  t^th  i^  conveys  and  keeps  nature;  eo,  Ger.  fnein^u^  Mani%  Men-Bch;  Eng.  atia^ 

xpomr,  time,  from  K-povvos,  stream,  equivalent  mean-ing,  man;  Lat.  h<Hno(n)y  hu-«aim-us;  ibr 

to  G«r.  ge-nmr^Mnj  run ;  nXovrny,  from  irXcos^,  man  is  the  measurer  with  his  men-^  (mind) 

ftdl,  and  dovMu,  to  give.    An  influence  on  the  and  inan-us  (hand).    Romanic  ^«n«-are,  from 

formation  of  words  is  attributed  to  gesticular  Lat.jMm^-ere,jwu^erare,  to  weigh,  and  in*teut 

tion ;  sagadous  hints  are  dven  on  the  meaning  ere,  to  apply  (from  tend^Te^  at-<eiui-ere,  t» 

and  changes  of  sounds;  and  barbarian  languages  stretch^  that  is,  to  stretch  the  power  of  ti» 

are  justiy  appreciated  for  the  natural  signifi-  mind.     Gr.  Etd«,  Lat.  im^eo,  and  i!^  Ger. 

cancy  of  their  words.    Pythagoras,  when  asked  i^tf-sen,  Eng.  to  toit  and  mte;  Sans,  eid!,  Zend, 

what  being  he  thought  to  be  the' wisest,  re-  veed^  Slav,  ct^eti,  to  see,  know;  hence  csla, 

plied:  ^^  First,  the  number,  and  secondly,  that  science,  and  Sans,  hudh^  to  discern,  ice    Then 

which  has  given  names  to  things."    By  the  words  are  examples  of  two  important  prindpies 

former  he  meant  the  word,  by  the  latter  the  in  the  labyrinth  of  languages,  namely :  that  afl 

soul.    The  words  for  number,  word,  and  god  so  called  metaphysioal  terms  are  in  reality  met* 

all  have  the  same  root>  xy  or  yy,  as  in  the  words  aphorical  expressions  of  material  acts  and  prop- 

wumerusy  nomen,  and  nutnen.     The  guttural  ertiee  to  which  the  mind  likens  its  own  opeia- 

iound,  which  disappears  in  these  example^  re-  tions;  and  that  languages  do  notdireige  la  the 
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ezprearion  of  the  fling^  oategories  of  senaible 
ihiogSi  bat  odI^  in  the  ^pTicaldon  of  these 
primitive  e:q»re8sioD8  as  names  to  other  things. 
Both  primitiyeaod  ooltiyated  men  are  impress- 
ed by  die  same  peonliarities  of  things,  but  the 
latter  depend  mostij,  not  on  what  the  mind 
prodnoes  by  its  own  exertion,  bnt  on  what  they 
receive  passively  as  imposed  on  them  by  society. 
I^fimitive  men  were  more  sensitive  ana  percep* 
tive,  and  almost  simnltaneonsly  reacted  on  their 
experiences.  Their  langaage  was  spontaneons 
and  slmost  simnltaneons  with  the  impressions 
made  by  objects.  Hence  their  expressions  were 
tme  etyma,  or  imprints  on  the  mind,  shown 
externally  by  vocal  sounds.  The  nses  of  these 
etyma  are  modified  with  the  progress  of  cnltnre. 
As  each  tme  word,  in  its  original  acceptation, 
coincides  with  the  feeling  or  idea  that  ^ve  it 
birth,  and  as  men  vary  in  the  cast  of  their  sen- 
sibility and  mind,  the  nses  of  the  etymio  words 
arevarioos.  Langaage  in  its  totality,  as  well  as 
every  fibre  of  it,  is  a  symbol  of  mental  activity 
and  a  mediator  between  difElwent  minds.  Man 
is  a  mirror  of  all  objects;  he  digests  and  assim* 
ilates  in  his  mind  the  material  famished  by  his 
senses,  and  then  communicates  it  by  speech. 
Language,  therefore,  is  the  acme  of  all  human 
enernes,  a  memento  of  all  times  passed  by  a 
peofue  and  by  each  man ;  their  monument  after 
both  disappear  from  the  theatre  of  life.  The 
deeds  of  men  are  strong  on  it,  like  beads  on  a 
thread.  Our  present  social,  religious,  political, 
scientific,  and  artistic  culture,  is  the  complicated 
result  of  all  that  has  been  lived  through  by  our 
common  ancestry;  only  mixed,  digested,  filtered, 
modified  by  the  assimilating  power  of  time.  If 
even  the  works  attributed  to  Orpheus,  Homer, 
Mura,  Yyasa,  Yalmiki,  Ossian,  Shakespeare,  and 
to  the  author  of  the  Nihdungenf-lAea^  are  each 
snspeoted  to  be  the  effusions  of  several  men, 
how  could  we.  now  disentangle  the  conglomer- 
ate mass  of  <dl  languages  into  the  several  con- 
tributions by  each  nation  or  genius?  Speech, 
as  a  necessary  function  of  the  human  faculties, 
arose  instinctively,  and  single  languages  were 
formed  by  the  peculiar  choice  or  caprioe  of  their 
speakers,  as  influenced  by  various  agencies. 
£very  people,  according  to  its  own  genius, 
amalgamates  the  phonetic  element  with  its  own 
feelings  and  conceptions  into  an  organic  unity. 
The  forms  of  language  also  react  on  the  mind. 
Our  very  thoughts  are  faint  without  their  union 
with  tiie  symbols  of  speech ;  the  operations  of 
the  bndn  and  heart,  the  articulations  of  the  vo- 
cal organs,  and  the  reception  of  sounds  by  the 
ears,  being  an  inseparable  ^nergy.  Thought 
crystallizes  the  momentum  of  the  mind  and  ut- 
ters it  as  a  w<N:d ;  and  the  atmospheric  air  is 
made  to  vibrate  with  mental  energy.  Speech 
is  aa  much  a  fbnetion  of  thinking  as  breathing 
is  of  living.  It  is  not  a  mere  means  of  inter- 
communication, bnt  also  of  self-instraction. 
The  peculiar  qualities  of  oljects  lead  us  to  cUs- 
tingidsh,  while  their  common  qtlalities  lead  us 
to  combine.  We  ever  strive  after  a  clearer  and 
mora  eon^mhensive  unity.    The  sound  is  the 


symbolic  representative  of  the  otject,  of  its 
mental  picture  and  of  the  sympathetic  effort  of 
the  organs  both  of  speech  and  of  hearing.  In 
no  other  product  of  mental  activity  is  there  a 
more  complicated  quantity  of  well  defined  mod- 
ifications, than  in  this  trinity  of  object,  mind, 
and  voice,  one  and  indivinble.  The  woi>i  itself 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  new  outward  object.  Unk- 
ing the  world  with  man  and  men  with  eadi 
other.  Speech  is  developed  only  in  society,  and 
men  can  neither  understand  themselves  nor 
their  own  ideas  folly  except  by  trying  tiie  intel- 
ligibility of  their  words  on  each  other.  Mutual 
understanding  sharpens  the  intellectual  powers 
of  speakers,  so  that  with  the  increase  or  social 
intercourse  the  language  gains  in  perfection. 
The  power  of  thinking  needs  to  be  Inndled  by 
the  homogeneity  of  general  thought,  and  tested 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  individual  thought. 
By  sodety  and  by  schooling  a  whole  people  be- 
comes habituated  to  the  limits  of  the  preexist- 
ing language,  whatever  that  may  be.  Since 
every  nation  exhibits  in  its  language  its  pecu- 
liar intellectaal  and  sensitive  characteristics,  the 
acqniBition  of  a  foreign  language  affords  us  a 
new  point  of  view,  from  which  we  perceive 
some  features  of  the  world  more  clearly  than 
by  means  of  our  vernacular. — ^Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  acous- 
tic theory  of  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  here  that  they  consist  of  what 
mav  be  termed  three  sluices  which  intercept 
and  modify  the  column  of  air  breathed  from  the 
lungs.  The  most  complicated  of  the  three  or- 
gans is  the  guUur,  vaguely  named  throat  (and 
even  palate  by  some).  The  tongue,  though  the 
most  glib  part,  is  unable  of  itself  alone  to  inter- 
mpt  tne  air,  and  needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
immovable  teeth,  with  which  it  forms  the  sec- 
ond sluice.  The  lips  constitute  the  outward 
gate.  The  (futtur  communicates  with  the  le- 
gitimate passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  which, 
however,  is  a  mere  accessory.  The  voice  (Lat. 
«Ms,  a  collateral  form  of  faux)  is  a  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  by  exhaled  air,  and  further 
modified  into  specific  sounds  by  the  organs  of 
speech.  All  the  elementary  sounds  in  speech 
are  either  vocals  (vowels,  aroixtia  4>«»pv^^  ^^ 
articulated,  oif;anio  (consonants,  avfKJmva). 
Owing  to  the  solidarity  or  mutual  infiuence  of 
tiie  organs,  while  engaged  in  their  several  pho- 
netic fonctions,  tiie  exact  number  of  the  sounds 
found  in  all  languages  cannot  be  absolutely 
fixed.  It  may  amount  to  50,  inclusive  of  all 
shades ;  Yolney  exaggerates  it  to  60.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  modifications  of  the 
organs  while  the  6  vowels  are  produced,  giving 
to  them  what  is  termed  the  continental  pro- 
nunciation : 


I 

e 

A 

8 

0 

4 

V 

Aperton  of  moath 

8 

1 

4 

J  -Kenpelen. 

FiuioeB 

btehMt 
raised.. 
exT>*|MlM 

middUng 
easy.... 

1oweBt--€hlMliiL 
low— Krug. 

Tongae 

Line 

ToBgve  

(brw 

•4.1 

•  •  • 
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The  miitnal  relations  of  the  vowels  are  ezhib« 
ited  in  the  following  scheme: 

I 


speech.  Thealphabet^asnowiised  bytheSng^ 
lish,  Germans,  and  some  other  European  nations 
who  hare  added  J,  K,  U,  W,  T,  and  Z  to  tbe 
Latin  of  the  golden  age,  maj  be  thus  arranged: 


ElJniHKTCb 


-  -Q,  Fr.  u 


•0=0 


U,  Or.  ptf,  Pr.  au 

Floerke  arranged  the  Towels  on  the  musical 
scale  thus: 


Mosleal. 

Legteia,  artlcBlatwl. 

VoMlt. 

Gnltarals.           1      Liagvi. 

-Dlri.. 

A 

B 

0 

D 

e 

f 

0               h 

I  (J) 

....J       K 

L 

M 

N 

liquids 
•  T 

0 

P 

Q 

B 

U... 

•  ■    • •  V    • • »• 

w                      1. 

I            1 

1 

(y) 

«        i 

o 


OGOEflatFOA^T 

The  following  analogies  maj  be  drawn  between 
the  vowels  (according  to  the  continental  pro- 
nnnciatioD)  and  the  categories  of  things : 

Ii  red,  triftngl«,  hot,  sharp  ptin.        J  .  »MnM  f**TM«inm 
A,  yellow,  circle,  tomperitrhcslth.  J  ^  «^"«^  trspoxlmn. 

^'  SSd/r?"*"*   ^^  ^°'  (  «»  S^"'  •"»!»* 

The  vowels  express  instinctive  emotions,  as  in 
interjections ;  tney  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cellalar 
tissue  in  the  body  of  language,  the  potential 
element  in  the  genesis  of  consonants;  they 
render  the  consonants  ntterable  as  syllables, 
making  speech  organic,  being  as  it  were  the 
cement  between  the  consonants.  They  make  a 
language  musical,  and  embellish  it,  unless  used 
in  profusion.  They  are  also  grammatical  and 
phonetic  expedients.  They  do  not  betoken  clear 
conceptions,  although  F.  Bopp  and  others  as- 
sert the  contrary.  In  the  more  cultivated  Ian- 
Suages  they  are  mere  fragments  of  words  or  of 
ecayed  consonants ;  thus :  Eng.  /,  for  ie^  ego  ; 
a,  for  an,  one  ;  Ital.  0,  for  od  (Lat.  aut),  and  e  for 
ed  (Lat  et) ;  Fr.  a,  has,  and  y,  there.  Jaad  y  are 
changes  from  e  and  ^,  as  in  Fr.  fait,  royak  from 
Lat.  factum,  regalis;  Eng.  eaid,  §ay,  flail,  from 
Ger.  eagte,  Flegel  (Lat.  flagellum) ;  Ger.  gebene- 
deyt,  from  Lat.  henediettu;  u  and  w  also  are 
changes  from  e  and  g,  as  in  Portug.  doutor  ^m 
Lat  doctor,  Ger.  bauen  from  Lat.  pactum  (pan- 
go),  and  Frau  from  Lat.  Virgo ;  they  are  sub- 
stitQtod  also  for  h,  as  in  Span,  deuda,  Lat  debi- 
tnm.  These  examples  betray  a  near  affinity  of 
the  extreme  vowels  with  gutturals,  a  phenome- 
non most  remarkable  in  the  Arabic  ain  and 
ghain.  The  I  and  U  also  become  collateral 
consonants,  as  J,  V,  and  W.  The  indifferent 
sound,  which  Lspsius  calls  the  father  of  the 
other  vowels,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  neb- 
ular matter  of  all  the  utterances  of  the  human 
voice,  is  the  French  so  called  mute  or  feminine 
e.  It  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  Sheca 
mobile,  indicated  by  two  dots  placed  vertically 
under  the  consonant  It  is  a  free,  easy  breath- 
ing, a  sigh-like  sound.    It  is  the  gray  color  in 


The  letters  in  capitals  designate  the  essential 
sounds.    A,  as  the  central  vowel,  leads  the  al- 
phabet; I  and  IT  are  the  extreme  Towels;  0 
(E,  Q),  P,  and  T  are  the  eonsonanteM  temuM. 
Next  in  importance  are  G,  B,  D,  as  oMuonaniei 
medim.    The  weakest  are  ^  /  and  9,  a  and  s, 
as  atpirata.    The  liquids  are  L,  M,  N,  R.    The 
recenUy  contrived  vocal  oonsonanta  are  j  and 
w.    The  y  is  placed  after  the  I,  to  abow  that 
the  English  use  it  instead  of  the  German^,  and 
also  as  a  substitute  for  the  Greek  Y,  aa  well  as 
for   other  vowels;    thus:  ye$,  Grer.  ja;  mty, 
mighty,  modesty,  from  Ger.  eag-en,  mdektig, 
Lat  modeetia;  and  for  the  Greek  v  aa  well  as 
tta,  as  in  sympathy.    The  X  is  cut  in  twain,  siaea 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  double  sound  et.    The  N  is  on 
the  same  line  with  X,  without  being  severed,  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  both  oonterminoos  ccd- 
umns;  for  it  is  akin  as  a  liquid  to  L,  M,  and  K, 
while  it  is  the  representative  of  nasality  and  tiie 
genuine  sign  of  negation.    It  is  a  sort  of  rieotri- 
city  among  the  sounds  of  language,  and  as  socii 
is  represented  in  6  ways  in  uie  Devanagari  (as 
guttural,  palatal,  dental,  cerebral,  and  aHkm^' 
f>dra).    In  Portugnese  it  is  often  marked  by  a 
tilde,  in  Arabic  by  the  doubling  of  the  three  vo- 
cal sounds,  called  nunnation ;  and  in  Greek  it  is 
written  y  before  gutturals,  as  in  oyvtXof,  angeL 
The  horizontal  lines  also  offer  analogies.     The 
upper  line  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  alphabet;  the  consonants  of  the  aeoond 
line  are  often  interchanged,  and  gh  in  many 
English  words  is  pronounced  like/;  and  the 
liquids  have  peculiar  affinities.    The  langvages 
of  the  South  sea  islanders  and  of  many  of 
the  tribes  of  American  aborigines  abound  in 
vowels.    The  consonantless  Greek  words  act, 
aitb,  at$,  «s»,  oMMi,  te.,  originally  began  with  a 
labiid  aspirate  or  adigamma.    The  most  vjg^ 
orous  and  significant  words  are  those  which 
grow  from  a  guttural  germ.    From  the  original 
laws  of  vocal  expression,  the  significance  of 
elementary  sounds  may  be  determined,  and  the 
character  of  a  language  may  be  evolved  from 
its  alphabet    The  name  alphabet  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  fiithers  of  the  church. — ^Thcss 
nations  which  have  acted  the  most  pirominent 
parts  in  histoxy  speak  tiie  langnagea  whioh 
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contain  most  of  the  ofrgano-genetioelemeiitB,  or  same  external  senses  and  organs  of  speeoh. 
germs  of  worda^  in  the  simplest  and  least  dis-  There  is  no  appeal  from  an  external  law.  As 
gnised  form.  These  langaages  are  irrefragable  there  are  three  sluices  in  oar  vocal  apparatus, 
proofs  of  the  hishest  intellectaal  and  nsinetio  so  there  are  three  principal  vowels,  and  three 
development  under  the  most  favorable  droum-  groups  of  articulate  sounds.  There  ai«  idso 
stances.  Preeminent  in  this  respect  is  the  Indo-  three  categories  of  ideas  and  of  essential  phe- 
European  family.  All  genuine  roots  are  mono-  nomena  in  nature  corresponding  to  the  triad  cf 
syllabic.  The  rabbinical  theory  of  dissyllabic  sounds;  thus:  1,  cause,  in,  correspon^ug  to 
roots  rests  on  a  hypotbesis,  and  mistakes  root  gutturality ;  2,  effect^  out,  which  may  be  either 
for  theme.  Roots^  stems,  themes,  etyma,  ^to.,  (1)  living,  moving,  corresponding  to  labiality, 
are  too  commonly  confounded.  There  are  no  or  (2)  dead,  standing,  dormant,  corresponding 
specific  roots  in  specific  languages.  Germ  is  a  to  dentality.  The  last,  however,  is  alloyed 
fitter  term,  as  it  includes  complex  so  called  roots  with  lioguality,  in  token  of  there  being  no  ab- 
and  themes,  and  answers  to  what  G.  Stjem-  solute  death  in  nature.  All  geometri^,  ana* 
bjelm  described  as  materia  prima^  qua  eapam  tomical,  physiological,  and  other  qualities,  posi- 
omnium /(mnarum,  nuUigu$  perpetuo  pertinaa^  tions,  relations,  and  fonctions  of  the  organs  of 
ip9aineatuimm6bili$^^.  H«H.  Wilson  says:  speech,  when  compared  with  each  other  and 
*^  The  dhatu  or  radical  of  the  Sanscrit,  although  with  tne  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  human 
in  strictness  it  fhlfils  no  specific  grammatical  body  and  with  tiie  eate^ries  of  things  ex- 
function,  and  is  equally  the  theme  of  a  nonn  as  tenud  to  man,  are  symbols  and  prototypes  of 
of  a  verb,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  the  significance  of  the  germs  of  speech.  These 
as  identical  with  the  latter,  as  the  crude  verb,  germs  are  the  canon,  aU  the  deviations  from 
.  .  •  As  arranged  in  the  glossaries  of  roots,  it  which  are  but  degreesof  corruption,  just  as  all 
ia  usually  interpreted  by  an  active  or  abstract  deviations  fix>m  a  line  (superfluously  called 
nonn  in  the  locative  case;  as  gam-gatau^  in  straight)  aredeffreesof  crookedness.  The  ma- 
going  ;  eh(k'iatd^&n^  in  being,  ^. ;  intimating  ohinery  on  whidi  languages  are  racked,  and  its 
one  general  idea  to  whidi  the  different  modifi-  roots  variously  modified  and  combined,  consists 
cations  in  its  derivatives  may  be  referred."  All  of  the  following  11  devices,  illustrated  by  ex- 
the  roots,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  as  amples :  prosthesis  (Eng.  %'lad^  from  Lat  Itst- 
dndol  swinging,  humdl,  playing,  dsa,  are  mono-  us)  ;  iq>hfBTesis  (Eng.  tin^  Lat.  s-ton*nuro)  ; 
syllables;  many  of  them  are  uniliteral,  as  I,  syncope  (Eng.  wody  tMedS,  £rom  Ger.  Wald^ 
going,  H,  injuring,  Sco,;  the  greater  number,  wUd);  epenthesis  (Lat.  «^-c-tM,  Gr.  (nrf-or); 
however,  terminate  in  consonants,  as  tark,  dis-  diplasiasmos  (Ital.  legge,  ubbidirs,  Eng.  mattir^ 
cussion,  gadeh,  sounding,  &c.  The  whole  num-  from  Lat.  lege,  obedire^  maUria) ;  f^)ocope  (Lat. 
her  is  about  1,900.  In  the  original  lists  the  mel,  Gr.  fitXi ;  Ger.  l^ieder^  honest,  from  ancient 
roots  have  attached  to  them  supernumerary  let-  hid&r-ber) ;  paragoge  (Lat.  decern,  Gr.  dtxa ;  ean^ 
ters,  as  signs  of  the  class  of  conjugation,  or  of  is,  Welsh  cmC) ;  synssresis  ((/etor,  uleetial,  from 

gecnliarities  of  inflection.  Fr.  Rosen  gave  2,854  GoBear,  caleetiB);  dmresia  (repeal,  from  re-peU 

anscrit  roots,  of  which  1.686  are  counted  once,  lore) ;  metathesis  (com  for  grain  ;  /right,  Ger. 

and  718  twice  or  several  times,  with  various  Furehf) ;  tmesis  (a  nag  instead  of  an  ag,  Lat. 

significations.    Roots  are  deduced  from  deriva*  im-us  eq-una ;  an  adder,  instead  of  a  nadder^ 

tives;  some  are  substantives  (as  mud,  joy)  from  Lat  natrix).    The  mind  imparts  new  Signifi- 

iufinitives  of  verbs.    Some  Sanscrit  roots  con*  cance  to  roots  and  words  by  applying  them  in 

tain  4  consonants,  as  fRraib*«,  to  anoint.    Thefol-  accordance  with  their  genetic  import  to  new 

lowing  will  serve  as  other  examples :  nt,  to  draw  conceptions.    Their  somatie  or  literal  meaning 

(Lat.  n^re,  to  spin) ;  <rl^  to  go  over  (Lat.  <r-ans) ;  is  transferred  into  a  floating  sphere  of  signifies- 

gai,  to  sing  (Lat.  A>-nere) ;  eS,  to  destroy  (Lat.  tion.    Thus  the  words  high,  top,  great,  thick, 

te^de);  ad  TLat.  «i*ere) ;  arts',  to  honor ;  pat  heavy,  flat,  rich,  bright,  sweet,  sharp,  round, 

(Lat.  pet^rt),  to  fall ;  nap,  Lat  sop-or ;  hhahih,  and  the  like,  are  used  in  opposition  to  low.  basoi 

to  eat  (Lat.  ecse-i) ;  eangrim,  to  fight  (Lat  «im-ul  little,  tiiin,  light,  lean,  poor,  pale,  bitter,  blunt 

eorp-ere).    We  need  not,  however,  wander  to  flat,  to  denote  every  thing  in  the  intellectual  and 

the  Ganges  in  search  of  roots,  since  they  may  be  mond  realms  which  the  mind  conceives  to  have 

clearly  recognized  in  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  other  qualities  similar  to  the  qualities  of  matter  design 

European  Iwguages  of  the  Indo-European  fami-  nated  by  those  epithets.    Inversely,  the  appli- 

ly.  Here  is  one  instance :  Oer,  hear-t,  eor-e,  ker-  cation  of  gross,  coarse,  though  collateral  forms 

nel ;  ^ni-num,  grain,  com  ;  ger-mea,  and  ger-o,  of  great,  may  betoken  just  the  opposite  of  what 

eor-ry ;  or-eo,  er^esco,  ^a*ndis,  ^o-dior.  Sans,  is  venerable.    The  simple  and  general  idea  may 

M,  to  act,  do,  make,  ^    In  short,  OR  as  a  root  be  either  individualized  or  assimilated.    It  is 

grows  from  the  germs  0  and  R,  and  is  a  symbol  individualized  by  having  its  application  restriot- 

of  the  union  of  the  essential  element  0  with  the  ed.    The  roots  or  etyma  are  thus  transformed 

phenomenal  R,  that  is,  of  creative  cause.    This  into  various  distinct  words  in  the  same  and  in 

13  one  of  many  examples  which  show  that  we  different  languages.     Thus,  Lat.  eap-ere  be- 

onght  to  found  language  on  the  theory  of  germs  comes  habere  and  Ger.  kauf-en,  dEO.,  which  are 

rather  than  of  roots  simply.    All  genuine  roots  relatively  translated  hjeeiu,  keep,  buy.  Keep  ia 

in  sU  languages  must  be  identicAL    Man  has  also  translated  by  Mro-are,  eap-er^  by  faeeen^ 

srerywhere  easentially  the  same  reason,  the  and   hx^fen  by   am-ere  (Anglo-Sax.   (i^-an, 
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wheaee  htiy^  which  is  cap-^ie^  inTorted).    We  There  is  no  prevateni  ^Tstem  of  ehiarifieatioB 
thus  obtain  a  series  of  intermediate  meanings  either  of  languages  or  of  races  of  men.     Ab  re- 
and  diverse  ramifications.    The  process  of  as-  gards  the  area  or  distribntion  of  lanraiges  in 
Bunilation  is  when  one  idea  is  sabstitnted  for  space,  there  are  very  widely  extended  regioDs 
an  analogous  one.     It  is  tibns  that  we  are  all  with  uniform  or  kindred  langoagea,  astheSUiTic 
poets  without  knowing  it,  and  are  constantly  and  Malay ;  while  some  smul  regions  comprise 
using  figures^  tropes,  and  other  stylitic  ma-  many  languages,  as  the  Oaucasns,  northern  Gall- 
ehinery  while  speaking  of  trifling  objects  in  fomia,  and  tibe  country  of  the  Orinoco.    Xan- 
the  simplest  words.    Thus,  Lat  ira^  anger,  is  guages  are  Tariously  estimated  when  oonadered 
alcin  to  urm^  t^  bum;   Lat.  odium^  hatred,  from  different  standpoints.    Th^  are  either  the 
matuij  heat,  and  Ger.  euifij  eat,  are  akin  to  each  parent  of  others,  as  Latin  and  Bansorit^  or  de- 
other  (thus  we  say  that  fire  eats).    So  also  the  rived  fh>m  othera,  as  French,  Bpanisb,  and  His- 
series  dol^re^  tol^enre^  iol-leTe^  and  tulri;  and  dostanee;  vernacular  (native),  or  acquired  hj 
ghria^  elanu^  eolor^  eahr^  Eng.  glare^  glov>^  Ger.  instruction  or  intercourse  with  strangers  ;  popo- 
Glanz^  Oluth,  Ac,    The  genetic  symbolinn  of  lar  (vulgar),  as  Prakrit,  or  learned,  as  Saiiscrit; 
sounds, things,  and  thoughts  gradually  disappear-  pure,  as  Chinese,  or  mixed,  as  most  of  the  Ian- 
ed,  as  the  primordial  poetry  of  the  human  mind  guagss  of  Europe,  the  Ungua  franMk,  that  of 
was  lost  with  the  progress  of  fortunes  and  culture  tiie  Moors,  and  that  of  the  negroes  of  Demeran 
made  by  single  nations  and  tribes.    The  gener-  (Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese) ;  lir- 
ations  which  followed  the  first  lively  movement  ing  or  modern,  which  continue  to  be  spoken,  or 
of  the  formation  of  language  were  bound  to  and  dead,  as  the  2^nd,  Median,  and  Phosnician,  or 
by  what  their  ancestors  hid  accomplished.  The  ancient,  as  Latin  and  Greek ;  sacred,  as  the  Saa- 
tendency  which  Uie  Greeks  designated  by  B^vti  scrit,  Hebrew,  Latin,  old  Slavic,  or  profiane,  as 
(by  position  or  compact)  becomes  predominant  the  German  and  French ;  written  or  nnwritteB, 
over  the  early  ^wo-cc  (by  nature).    Mew  words,  as  those  of  savages.    A  language  may  also  be 
Ibrms,  and  phrases  introduced  from  foreign  artificial  or  factitious,  as  the  Balatbauntky  eos- 
languages  are  assimilated  to  the  vernacular,  and  trived  by  Sheik  Mobyi-Eddin  in  the  first  half 
adapted  to  its  genius.    Instances  of  this  are  the  of  the  18th  century,  Uie  grammar  and  dicdoa- 
languages  of  western  Europe,  called  modem  in  ary  of  the  imaginary  language  of  John  WiUdiH 
consequence  of  the  date  of  this  transformation.  (1668),  and  others.    A  stricUy  sdentafie  dassifi- 
Great  poets  and  authors  exert  a  mighty  influ-  cation  of  languages  is  yet  a  problem.     F.  Schk- 
ence  upon  this  change.    Could  we  trace  the  gel  proposed  8  groups:  the  monosyllabic^  dis- 
papilloM  of  language  from  the  egg  through  all  syllaoic,  and  trisyllabic.  A.  lUmusat  endeavored 
their  metamorphoses,  we  should  have  a  historic  to  demonstrate  that  none  were  monosyllabic^ 
picture  of  each  respeoiive  people.    The  Chinese  while  W.  von  Humboldt  aflGirmed  that  all  aroee 
and  the  Sanscrit  may  be  termed  the  poles  in  the  from  monosyllabic  roots.    Most  of  the  names  of 
sphere  of  language,  showing  the  opposite  direo-  nations  are  arbitrarily  imposed,  some  by  foreigD- 
tions  of  the  one  instinct  of  speech.    As  nations  ers  from  hatred,  others  by  natives  fimn  vain- 
form  various  currencies  from  the  same  metal  by  glory ;  thus,  the  Samoyedes  (self  or  man-eaters) 
Impressing  thereon  their  peculiar  figures  and  are  so  called  by  the  Russians,  but  they  name 
devices,  so  do  they  frame  their  languages  out  themselves  Khauovos,   men ;  the   Slavi  call 
of  one  common  material.    Leibnitz  and  others  themselves  so  from  sUno,  word,  or  tehUnet^ 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  roeaker,  man ;  and  they  give  to  the  Germans  the 
attempting  to  concoct  a  universal  phUoeophic  designation  of  IfiemUf/y  mutes.  Hayduk  means 
language.    This  universal  language  is  the  com-  robW ;  fiedouin,  nomad ;  Frank,  freeman,  Ac 
mon  basis  of  all  tongues.    Were  we  to  lose  all  The  Osmanli,  Usbeks,  and  Germans  {Deutitke) 
speech  to-day,  toge£er  with  our  acc|uired  fiilse  so  name  themselves  firom  their  heroes.    The 
notions  concerning  it,  we  should  again  contrive  Poles  are  named  from  pole,  field ;  the  Croats 
the  same  roots  to  replace  it.    For  language  is  flrom  gora  or  iarpat,  mountain:    H.  Steintbsl 
an  organic  result  under  the  conditions  of  wis-  distributes  all  languages  into  18  groups,  in  S 
dom  or  ignorance,  liberty  or  serfdom,  good  or  sections,  viz.:  A.  Matter  confounded  with  form: 
bad  taste,  the  glory  or  tiie  shame  of  a  people.  1,  no  grammatical  categories,  only  juztapoeiikn, 
—The  number  of  languages  cannot  be*aocn-  as  the  Indo-Chinese;  2,  no  categories,  but  con> 
ratelv  stated,  for  several  reasons.     Some  are     iogating,  some  determining  the  relations  bj 
not  known,  and  of  many  of  the  othera  our  formation,  some  by  prefixes  or  by  adding  vov- 
knowledge  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  puiv  els  to  roots,  as  the  Malay  and  Polynerian;  8, 
pose  of  coordinating  them ;  nor  are  the  limits  languages  of  the  Caffkes  and  negroes  of  Congo; 
between  lang^uages,  dialects,  idioms,  te.,  accu-  4,  category  of  being  separated  from  that  of  ae> 
ratelv  defined.    Their  number  varies  also  with  tivity,  either  by  the  combination  of  roots  witii 
the  different  migrations  and  degrees  of  culture  the  substantive  verb,  or  by  terminations,  as  the 
of  races,  nations,  tribes,  empires,  iso.    Adelnng  Mantchu  and  Mongolic;  6,  Turkish  dialects;  6, 
and  Vater  re<!A:oned  8,064  languages  and  dia-  Ural  (or  Finnic)  dialects.    B.  Matter  separated 
loots,  and  Balbi  about  2,000,  860  of  which  firom  form :  1,  without  distinguishing  the  noun 
have  about  6,000  dialects.    Of  these  860  there  flrom  the  verb,  mere  Juxtapomtion,  as  the  Chi* 
are  about  58  in  Europe,  158  in  Asia,  115  in  Af-  neee  ;  3,  incorporating  woHs,  as  the  Mexican; 
rica,  107  in  Australiai  and  422  in  Amerioa.  8,  combining  many  words,  as  the  languages  of 
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North  America;  4,  dlsdogQishing  notrn  firom  logian.  Em  began  to  coQeofe  the  Jewish  Baored 
verb,  as  Uie  Basqae;  5,  accumulating,  as  the  books  about  446  B.  0.    The  Pentatenoh  was 
Egyptian ;   6,  inflecting,  with  internal  con^u-  translated  into  Greek  at  Alexandria  (about  270 
gallon,  as  the  Semitic  languages ;  7,  inflecting  B.  0.)  hj  the  so  called  teptttaginta.     Other 
oompletelj,  as  the  Aryan  (Indo-European).  We  books  were  added  to  the  canon  at  Jemsslem, 
might  make  three  divisions,  according  to  the  which  were  also  translated.     Book-leaniing, 
internal  laws  of  the  formation  of  speeoi,  char-  under  the  name  of  polyhistory,  predominated 
acterized  respectively  by :  1,  internal  flexion,  at  that  time  over  real  knowledge.    Greek  lit- 
with  giammar  and  syntax;  2,  unaltered  words,  erature  was  domesticated  at  Biome  by  Greek 
with  a  strict  syntax ;  8,  external  addition  or  ag-  fframmarians  and  philosophers.    Atteius  PhUo- 
glutination,  with  syntax.  Considering^  however,  wgus  wrote  an  enormous  miscellany  under  the 
the  diverse  views  of  the  most  competent  authors^  tide  of  'YX17,  '*  Matter."  After  the  spirit  of  cla»* 
the  following  classification  will  most  nearly  meet  sical  culture  had  departed,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
the  demands  on  it.    An  assemblage  of  kindred  and  verbal  criticism  were  stSl  cultivated  under 
languages  is  called  a  family  or  stock,  wuehe  by  the  Boman  emperors  in  the  schools  of  Athens, 
the  French,  and  Stamm  by  the  Germans,  of  Bhodes,  and  Marseilles,  Julius  Pollux  (about 
which  we  may  make  12,  although  the  languages  A.  D.  150)  compiled  an  (humMtiean.    (Others, 
of  America  and  Africa  admit  of  subdivision  into  most  of  them  Asiatics,  wrote  on  various  subiects 
families:  1,  Chinese,  on  whose  essentially  mono-  connected  with  language;  thus,  Origen  (born 
syllabic  character   Bei^gmann,   B^musat,  and  186)  was  the  founder  of  biblical  hermeneutics; 
others  raise  some  doubts^  stating  that  its  ori^^al  Longinus  ^executed  in  278)  wrote  on  philology, 
words  lostthe  final  consonant  in  a  manner  simi-  Homer,  rnetoric,  and  composition  of  words; 
lar  to  the  French  U  i>ient  ehez  eux^  pronounced  i  Porphyrins  or  Malchus  (bom  288),  author  of 
f>ie shied;  2,  Thibetan,  with  the  Tangutan  (of  Si-  the  ^Hkokoyos  Umpta^  and  of  other  works  on 
fan),  containing  some  Chinese  words,  and  related  similar  subjects ;  and  Produs  (412-^86),  the  last 
to  the  idioms  spoken  about  the  sources  of  the  great  Keo-Platonist,  commented  on   ancient 
trans-Gangetic  rivers;  8,  Indo-Chinese  (see. In-  writers.    The  closing  of  the  schools  of  Atiiens 
DO-CHiEnsss  Lakouaoes)  ;  4,  Japanese  (see  Ja-  by  Justinian  (520)  was  a  deathblow  to  the  na- 
PAK,  IiANaiTAOB  of);  5,  Dravidan  (see  Indiah  tivecultureofGhieek  literature,  and  philosophers 
Langttaobs,  Asiatic)  ;  6,  Tartaric,  a  very  ex-  sought  the  patronage  of  the  Sassanides.  Capella 
tensive  family,  which  according  to  some  writers  (dose  of  6th  century)  embodied  the  ignorance 
includes  the  Thibetan,  and  according  to  others  of  his  age  in  a  sort  of  cydopsBdia,  and  andent 
the  Tungusic,  Mongolio,  and  Turkish  families;  philosophy  gave  its  last  sigh  in  the  J)e  Ccnuola^ 
7,  Uralic,  or  Altai-Hralic,  Ugric,  Finnic,  and  tiane  PhUwophim  of  Bo§thius,  who  wrote  in 
Tohudic;  8,  Indo-European  (seelNDO-EuBOFRAir  prison.    Nine  centuries  of  imperfect  studies  of 
Langvaoss),  to  which  may  be  attached  the  philology  follow  this  event,  during  which  letters 
Caucasian  ^oup;  9,  Arabic,  or  Semitic  (see  So*  are  fostered  at  Constantinople.    From  Photius 
MiTio  Languages)  ;  10,  Malay,  to  which  we  at-  (about  870),  the  great  promoter  of  the  schism  in 
tach  the  Polynesian ;  1 1,  American  Tsee  Indians,  the  church,  whose  Myriaibiblon  is  a  review  of  an- 
Languagbs  ov  the  Amsrioan)  ;  1 2,  African.  The  dent  Greek  literature,  till  the  15th  century,  but 
terms  Iranian,  as  a  name  of  the  Indo-European  few  learned  Greeks  were  known  in  Europe,  and 
family,  Turanian,  as  that  of  the  Tartaric,  UraHc,  these  chiefly  in  Italy.    Hesychius,  Snidas,  and 
Dravidan,  and  other  families,  and  allophylio  other  etymologists  and  compilers  of  Gredc  vo* 
{Miot^  other,  and  ^Xn,  tribe,  nation)  employed  cabularies  belong  to  this  period.    The  Jews,  in 
as  a  synoDy me  of  the  latter,  are  vague.    Every  imitation  of  the  Alexandrians,  comment  on  their 
language  is  allophylio  to  all  others. — ^The  inti-  andent  writers  at  Cssarea,  Tiberias,  and  Baby- 
mate  connection  of  philology  with  glossology  lon(untO  1087),  contrive  the  Mishns^  the  Gema- 
makes  it  impossible  to  separate  their  history,  ra,  and  the  Masora,  introduce  the  vowel  points 
which  begins  with  the  edition  of  the  Homeric  into  their  language,  and  send  scholars  to  Italy, 
poems  by  Pisistratus  (about  550  B.  C).    The  Provence,  and  Spain.    Haroun  al  Badiid  (78^ 
outline  which  follows  may  be  traced  out  more  800),  Ahnamoun,  and  other  liberal  Abbasside 
minutely  by  referring  to  the  artides  on  distin-  caliphs  ordered  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  all 
guished  scholars,  on  particular  languages,  and  esteemed  Greek,  Syriao,  and  Persian  books,  pro- 
on  assodated  subjects,  as  LrrESABT  Hibtobt.  tected  learned  men  of  every  country  and  creed, 
The  sophists  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  laws  and  founded  schools  at  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Bo- 
of  grammar  and  critically  study  ancient  poems,  khara,  and  other  places,  and  provided  them  with 
Plato  discussed  the  origin  of  langusge  and  the  in-  great  libraries  and  museums.    In  Spain,  the  2d 
fiaence  of  Homer,  especially  in  his  **  Cratylus.^'  and  8d  of  the  Abderrahmans  (822-*52,  912-'61) 
Aristotle^s  theory  of  language  was  the  basis  of  all  and  other  enlightened  Ommylades  vied  with  the 
kindred  inquiries  before  the  opening  of  the  San-  caliphs  of  Bagdad  in  encouraging  learning,  and 
Bcritic  mine.    Philology  became  a  specific  pur-  established  and  collected  libraries  for  14  uni- 
snit  about  800  B.  C.  at  Alexandria,  and  about  160  varsities,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  Cordova. 
B.  0.  at  Pergamus,  two  rival  cities  in  the  arts  Versions,  paraphrases,  and  imitations  of  the 
and  sciences.     Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (bom  works  of  Aristotle  by  Ebn-Sina  (Avicenna), 
276  B.  G,\  the  great  astronomer  and  histo-  Ebn-Bashid  (Averroes),  and  Moses  Maimonides 
nan,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  philo-  were  made  known  in  western  Europe.    The 
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Roman  Oatholio  obnroh,  negleetiiig  Greek  let-  became  tutor  and  aeeretary  of  state  to  Edwvd 

tera,  fostered  the  Latin  Btndiea  of  the  Ynlgato  YI.    Roger  Aacham  was  preceptor  to  Elizabeth 

and  of  caoonical  laws.    The  Benediotinea  of  and  her  Latin  secretary.     George  Bnchaoia 

MoDto  Casino  (founded  in  529)  and  other  mon-  (1506-^82)  was  a  great  Latin  sdiolar  (w  omm 

asteries  copied  the  best  Latin  authors.    Theo-  nv,  tiXXa  d>ao9  Sicorii;,  a  light  of  Scotland).  Ereo 

dore,  an  Ajsiatio  Greek,  introduced,  while  pri-  English  ladies  were  then  familiar  with  Greek, 

mate  (668),  both  Greek  and  Latin  works  mto  while  the  learned  men  of  Enrope  corresponded 

England.   The  venerable  Bede  in  England  (672-  in  Latin.    Bud6,  who  commented  on  the  Greei 

7S5),  and  his  disciple  Alouin  of  York  (786--iB04),  orators,  the  great  scholars  and  printers  Robert 

patronized  by  Charlemagne,  residing  at  Toors,  and  Henry  Stephens.  Isaac  Casanbon  of  GencTi. 

promoted  the  stndy  of  the  andents.    The  era-  and  J.  C.  Scaliger  oi  Venice  were  promoters  of 

aades  (1096-1270)  expanded  the  mind  of  Euro-  classical  learning  in  France.    M.  A.  Mnret  i 

peans,  refined   their  manners  by  intorcooTBe  French  toacher  in  Italy,  wrote  almost  Cioeroniia 

with  the  more  cultivated  orientid  nations,  in*  Latin.    J.  J.  Scaliger  (1508-1609)  commented 

troduced  many  inyentions  and  improvements,  on  many  Latin  authors,  edited  Manetho's  uhI 

and  gave  an  impuke  to  commerce  and  geo-  Eratosthenes^s  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,  smeM 

graphical  researches,  which  were  still  farther  chronology,  studied  Arabic  nnder  great  difficol- 

promoted  by  the  conauests  of  Genghis  Khan  ties,  and  introduced  philology  and  archirolofr 

(1206-^27)  and  of  Eublai  (1259-'94),  opening  a  into  the  newly  founded  (1674)  uniTersitj  <^ 

view  as  fur  as  Japan.  In  imitation  of  the  Arabs,  Ley  den.    Melanchthon  (1492-1560),  eaecessc: 

medical  schools  were  founded  at  Salerno  (1100)  of  Reuchlin  at  Wittonberg,  improved  the  fjy 

and  Montpellier  (1160),  and  universities  with  tom  of  schools,  and  Luther  exalted  the  Hisli 

the  faculty  of  the  7  liberal  arts  at  Paris  and  German  above  the  other  dialects  by  his  rer- 

many  other  cities.     Roger  Bacon  (1214-*04)  sion  of  the  Bible.     Francis  I.,  ''the  father  <(f 

openednewpaths  to  inquiry  by  the  study  of  na-  letters,"  founded  the  royal  college  at  Pam 

ture  and  the  languages.    But  while  most  schol-  Lord  Bacon  (1561-1626)  laid  a  solid  foDiKi«- 

ars  were  exhausting  their  energies  in  dialectical  tion  for  science  in  all  its  branches  by  suh^i- 

quibbles,  and  civil  mw  was  studied  at  Bologna,  tuting  the  method  of  observation  and  indactkc 

Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante  were  reviving  for  io'istotelian  speculation.    Richard  Benikj 

the  genius  of  the  ancient  classics.     Manud  (1662-1742),  unrivalled  in  conjectural  emenda- 

Chry soleras  (1895)  lectured  with  great  success  tion  and  keen  perception  of  the  genius  of  the 

in  many  cities  of  Italy  on  Gre^  literature.  Greek  language,  was  the  founder  of  historini 

Aurispa  and  others  imported  manuscripts.    A  criticism.    Barnes,  Dawes,  liarkland,  and  P<^ 

galaxy  of  events,  restorations,  inventions,  dis-  son  (died  in  1608)  carried  etymology  toahi?^ 

coveriea,  improvements,  and  institutions  of  learn-  degree  of  accuracy.    Holland,  distinguished  /cr 

ing,  commonly  called  the  renaissance,  dates  liberty  and  commerce,  became  preeminent  u 

from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.    About  learning,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Hemsteriiors 

80  new  universities  were  founded,  and  the  num-  (1686-1 766),   Yalckenaer    (1716-'85),  Oadea- 

ber  of  public  libraries  was  greatly  increased,  dorp,  Drakenborch,  and  other  natives,  aixl  to 

Prominent  among  the  liberal  natrons  of  learning  the  German  Ruhnken  (1723-^98)  and  the  S^ 

were  Alfonso  Y.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  Wyttenbach.    Dutch  scholarship  may  be  ^ 

(1442),  Cosmo  (1429-'6d)  and  Lorenzo  de'  Me-  to  have  begun  with  Gerhard  Groot  in  the  W 

dici  (1469-'92),  and  Matthias  Gorvinus,  king  of  century.    It  was  sustained  by  Gronovioa,  r^n- 

Hungary  (1468-'90).    The  fall  of  Constantino-  zonius,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Schnltens,  and  w- 

pie  (May  29, 1468)  scattered  the  treasures  of  land.    The  Elzevirs  aided  all  their  labors  tj 

Greek  lore  over  Europe.    Greek  works  were  their  typographical  enterprise.    Germany  ^ 

printed  in  Italy  in  the  original  and  in  Latin  ver-  began   to  vie  with  Holland,  and  has  in<i^' 

sions,  and  Aldus  Manutius  published  nearly  20  tained  since  then  the  front  rank  in  phuoi^* 

Greek  writora  before  the  16th  century  closed,  cal  studies.    Some  of  her  principal  scholtfs  sre 

Johann  Reuchlin  (1466-1622),  admired  by  J.  Fabricius  (1668-1786)  at  Hamburg,  Gesner  at 

Argyropulos  for  his  Latin  translation  of  Thucy-  Gottingen,  Emesti  (1707-'81)  at  Wps'^^JJ 

dides,  pronounced  Greek  like  the  modern  Greeks,  defined  philology  as  sttutia  hvimfnufra ;  ney 

and  also  studied  Hebrew.    Erasmus  of  Rotter-  (1729-1812)  at  GOttingen,  who  ^*^"?7.%.* 

dam  (1467-1686)  was  graduated  as  doctor  at  era!  literature  to  bear  on  philology ;  Be^^^^' 

Bologna,  taught  Greek  at  Carobridffe,pronounc-  '90),  who  introduced  a  rational  in  P^'^^j;.^. 

ing  it  as  it  is  written,  esteemed  the  English  next  empirical  method  of  grammar ;  Hennaon  ( i  <  '^ 

to  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  wrote  various  1848),  the  reformer  of  Greek  gramni^i  ''i 

works  in  admirable  Latin.    Fox  taught  Greek  at  Wol^  who,  developing  the  views  of  ^1?^^^.. 

Oxford  in  1617,  where  a  Greek  professorship  was  Villoison,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  n^ 

established  in  1619.    Thomas  More  (died  1686)  io  poems  were  the  product  of  several  atiw^^' 

was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar.  Peter  Mar-  B.  G.  Niebuhr  (1776-1881),  who,  wceptin^^" 

tyr,  Martin  Bncer,  and  other  foreigners  taught  view  and  makmg  a  further  ®PP*^^^21hleie^ 

successfully  in  England.    Sir  T.  Smith  was  pro-  reconstructed  the  history  of  Borne ;  °^^^j^ 

fessor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1688,  before  macher,  who  continued  to  show  ^^'"^Kfei** 

being  secretary  of  state  under  Elizabeth.    Sir  between  classical  studies  and  modern  i 

John  Cheke^  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  ture,  and  comprehensively  interpreted  r 
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•Boedth^wboBe  oommon  flense  iro9  not  over-  pnblic  and  private  antiqnitiefl,  mythology  and 

whelmed  by  dassioal  lore ;  and  K.  O.  McQler,  arohsBology,  and  history  ofliteratnre.    Afi  these 

whose  genial  mind  was  exerted  in  multi&rious  may  be  also  severally  entitled  grammar,  his- 

researches.    Works  on  mythology,  oontaininff  tory,  and  hermenentics.    The  aims  attained  by 

mnch  beside  classical  emdition,  were  prodnced  phUology  are  knowledge  of  antiquities,  nsthetics, 

by  Lobeok,  Oremser,  and  others.    The  Grer-  ethics,  and  history.   Its  sources  are  manuscripts, 

mans,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  English  books,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  monu- 

in  finished  skill  and  practical  mastery  over  ments. — Glossology  or  idiomology  includes  all 

the  resources  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  the  linguistic  results  of  philology,  and  examines 

Eminent  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  the  discus-  whatever  is  living  in  the  organism  of  all  forms 

sion  of  the  early  history  of  Bome  by  Sir  G.  0.  of  speech,  whether  pertaining  to  ancient  or 

Lewis,  and  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  Ho-  modem,  powerful  or  weak,  sacred  or  profane, 

merio  poems  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad-  civilized  or  savage  nations  or  tribes.    It  aims 

stone,  both  finance  ministers.  Among  the  most  to  discover  the  hiws  of  speech,  to  pierce  into 

distioguished  promoters  of  oriental  learning  are  prehistorio  darkness,  and  to  trace  the  origin 

Herbelot  (died  in  1695),  Gkdland,  Dn  Halde,Me-  not  only  of  states  but  of  all  human  opinions, 

ninski,  Anquetil-Daperron,  De  Guignes,  Thomas  The  establishment  of  a  British  empire  in  India 

Hyde,  Edward  Pocooke,  Simon  Ockley,  Ohappe-  (1756-^66)  was  the  foundation  also  of  the  science 

low,  Eennicott,Ludolf,  Beiflke,M]chaeli8,Eioh-  of  glossology  or  comparative  philology.    By 

horn,  BosenmOller,  Geaenius,  the  great  Silvestre  command  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  tranedation  of 

de  Sacy,  and  Freytag.    Though  not  professional  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  was  edited  by 

philologists,  the  following  great  thinkers  should  N.  B.  Halhed  in  1776.    By  the  exertions  of  Sir 

be  noticed  for  their  important  influence  on  the  William  Jones,  who  wrote  a  Persian  grammar 

progress  of  good  taste  and  philosophy :  Leibnitz  and  translated  the  SahoiUakt^  Manu^s  ordi- 

(1647-1716) ;  Lesmng  (1729-^81),  who  gave  to  nances,  &c.,  the  Asiatic  society  was  founded  at 

German  literature  a  native  and  original  char-  Calcutta  in  1784,  and  Sanscrit  was  opened  to 

acter ;  Winckelmann  (1717-68),  the  historian  the  scrutiny  of  the  European  mind.    Lipsins, 

of  ancient  art;  and  Kant  (1724-1804),  whose  Salmasius,  and  others,  had  already  written  on  an- 

definition  of  language  as  the  organ  of  thought  alogies  between  varioos  languages.  Scaliger  and 

raised  glossology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  Wilkins  made  comparisons  between  the  Persian 

(called  in  German  Spraehhmde).    The  foun-  and  German,  and  Junius  between  the  Gothic 

dations  of  learned  societies  and  libraries  are  and  the  An^lo-Saxon.    Leibnitz  had  suggested 

also  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  English  royal  sound  prinoiples  of  ethnography,  and  advised 

society  in  1662,  the  academie  des  inscriptiaru  in  collections  of  comparative  lists  of  words.    G. 

1663  and  dea  tcienceg  in  1666,  the  hiMiotMqti4  Hickes  had  published  a  Thesaurtu  Orammatic(h 

du  roi  in  1667,  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin  in  CriticM  et  ArchaologieuB  Linguarutn  Veterum 

1700,  the  university  of  Gottingen  with  a  philo-  SeptentrumcUium  (1715).    Pater  Nosters  had 

logical  seminary  in  1787,  and  with  a  scientific  been  collated  by  Gesner  (1555),  Wilkins,  Gham- 

Bociety  in  1751,  the  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  berlayne  (1715),  and  Hervas  (1784).    Sanscrit 

Petersburg  in  1724,  and  the  scientific  society  had  been  studied  by  Handleben,  Hoi  well,  who 

at  Upsal  in  1728,  and  at  Stockholm  in  1789.  wrote  on  Indian  mythology,  Dow,  and  Wesdin 

After  that  of  Gottingen,  philological  schools  (St.  Bartolomeo),  but  without  important  results, 

were  established  at  Erlangen  in  1774^  then  at  as  there  was  no  method  in  their  pursuits.    The 

Kiel,  and  successively  in  most  of  the  universi-  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 

ties  of  Germany,  and  at  Dorpat  in  Bussia.    On  nent  scholars,  with  their  nrincipal  works,  who 

the  occasion  of  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the  have  most  successfully  aovanced  comparative 

foundation  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  (1887),  philology :  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Amara  Coeha  (an 

it  was  determined  to  hold  assemblies  of  philo-  Arabic  dictionary) ;  W.  Oarey,  a  Sanscrit  gram- 

logians  annually  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ger-  mar ;  0.  Wilkins,  grammar,  and  version  of 

many,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Munich  the  Mitopttdesa  (Bilpay 's  f&bles) ;  F.  Schlegel, 

in  1838.    By  that  which  was  held  at  Dresden  Sprache  und  Weiaheit  der  Indi&r;  A.  W.  Schle- 

in  1844  an  oriental  section  was  organized.    The  gel,  Indiaehs  BibUotheh  ;  Prichard,  inaugural 

domiun  both  of  classical  and  sacred  philology  has  dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race ; 

been  surveyed  by  F.  A  Wolf;  VorUmngm  mW  H.  H.  Wilson,  Sanscrit  dictionary ;  F.  Bopp, 

dis  JUncf/ilopddis  der  AUerthutMwiMenaelutft  comparative  grammar ;  Monier  Williams,  Eng- 

(Leipsic,  1831) ;  G.  Bemhardy,  OrundlinienBur  lish-Sanscrit  dictionary ;  Foucher  d^Obsonville, 

UncyhlopddU  d&rPhilologU  (Halle,  1832);  A.  PuratiM;  Gorresio,  Bamayana;  Lassen,  and 

Matthisa,  BneyHopddie  und  Methodolagie  der  Bumouf.    Eminent  in  other  branches  of  gloss- 

FhUologie  (Leipsio,  1855) ;  and  Haase,  art.  Phi-  ology  are  the  Slavists  Dobrowski,  Schaffarlk, 

/^2(>0Pi0inEr8chandGruber'scyclopfedia(1847).  and  Linde,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Bask,  a 

Boeokh  distributes  the  functions  of  philology  most  sagacious  inquirer  Id  to  the  old  Norse, 

into  two  groups,  viz  :  A,  foru.al,  verbal,  con-  Finnic,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  and  Bomanic  languages, 

nstiQg  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  and  compre-  to  whom,  earlier  than  to  J.  L.  Grimm,  the  law 

bending  grammar,  lexicography,  and  interpre-  of  the  transition  of  consonants  was  known, 

tation  of  texts ;  B,  material,  real,  containing  Many  other  names  are  given  in  the  articles  on 

political  history  with  chronology  and  geography,  the  several  languages. 
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LAKGUEDOO,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  took  an  actirepart  in  nearly  all  ilie  great  n» 

beautiful  of  the  old  provinoea  of  France,  bonnd-  urea  of  the  conatitaent  aaaemblj,  framed  the 

ed  N.  by  Lyonnais,  Anvergne,  and  Guieone,  £.  bill  for  the  civil  oonstitation  of  the  Frendi 

by  the  Kb6ne,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  Bona-  clergy,  and  waa  the  first  mover  of  a  jdan,  after- 

aillon,  and  the  Pyr^n^es,  and  W.  by  Gnienne  ivaid  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  cItU  code^ 

and  Gascony ;  length  about  170  m.,  breadth  by  which  the  registration  of  birtha,  marriageo^ 

about  90  m.    It  was  divided  into  Haut-Langue-  and  deaths  was  to  be  transferred  from  eodesi- 

doc,  Bas-Languedoc,  and  the  C^vennes.    Out  of  astics  to  munioipal  officers.    On  the  a^l^^^^ 

this  province  have  been  formed  the  departments  mentof  the  consUtnent  assembly  he  returned  to 

of  Haute-Loire,  Lozdre,  Ard^he,  Gard,  H^ranlt,  Bennes,  where  he  lectured  upon  constitntional 

Aude,  Tarn,  and  portions  of  Haute-Garonne  law,  and  was  soon  made  a  counaellor  in  the  sa- 

and  Tarn-et*Garonne.    The  canal  of  LanguedoC)  tional  high  court    In  1792,  being  sent  to  the 

which  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediter*  convention,  he  resisted  the  extreme  measures 

ranean,  is  over  150  m.  in  length.  of  the  revolutionists,  tried  to  have  the  aooiiaa> 

LANIEBE,  NicoLo,  an  Italian  painter,  en-  tion  against  Louis  XYI.  set  aside,  protested 

graver,  and  musician,  born  in  1668,  died  about  against  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in  that 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century.    He  settled  in  prince's  trial,  and,  being  obliged  to  partidpate 

London  and  became  a  favorite  with  Charles  I.,  m  it,  voted  for  his  oon&ement  and  subsequent 

who  appointed  him  in  1626  his  chapelmaster,  banishment.  He  sided  with  the  Girondists,  was 

with  a  salary  of  £200.    He  composed  the  muslo  arrested  on  June  2, 1798,  escaped  to  Rcmnes, 

and  painted  the  scenes  for  a  masque  of  Ben  was  outlawed,  and  succeeded  in  secreting  him- 

Jonson's  performed  in  1617,  and  is  said  to  have  self  for  18  months  in  a  closet  in  his  own  honse. 

written  the  music  to  Pierce's  funeral  hymn  for  On  the  foil  of  Bobespierre  he  claimed  his  seat  as 

Charles  L    He  was  also  a  dealer  in  pictures,  a  deputy,  but  was  not  reinstated  until  1795. 

and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  Charles  He  afterward  became  president  of  the  aasemUy. 

the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  containing  On  the  organization  of  the  directorial  govern* 

aome  of  Mantegna's  finest  works,  at  an  ontiay  ment  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  an* 

of  £20,000.  dents  by  78    departments.     After  the  18th 

LANIGAK,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman  Bmmaire  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tiie 
and  author,  bom  in  Oashel  in  1768,  died  in  Fin«  senate,  opposed  ^e  consulate  for  life  and  the 
glas,  near  Dublin,  July  7, 1828.  About  the  age  establishment  of  the  empire,  received  nevei^ 
of  16  he  entered  the  Irish  college  at  Bome,  theless  the  title  of  count  from  Napoleon,  and 
where  he  took  orders  and  received  the  degree  was  one  of  the  members  who  voted  for  tbs 
of  D.D.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  deposition  of  the  emperor  in  1814.  He  wai 
the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scrip-  made  a  peer  by  Louis  aYHI.,  submitted  to  Na- 
tures at  Pavia;  and  when  the  university  was  poleonwhen  he  returned  firom  Elba,  preaidei 
deserted  in  1796  in  consequence  of  the  war,  he  over  the  chamber  of  deputies  during  the  Hno- 
returned  to  Ireland  and  was  elected  to  a  similar  dred  Days,  and  on  the  2d  restoration  reaomed 
position  in  the  college  of  Maynooth.  His  elec-  his  seat  in  the  chamb^  of  peers.  Here  he  m^ 
tion  having  been  opposed  however  by  the  bishop  Tocated  liberal  opinions,  opposing  the  reaction- 
of  Cork,  who  snspected  him  of  Gallicanism,  he  ary  measures  of  the  Yill^e  ministry  amd  the 
refused  the  professorship,  and  obtained  an  ap-  growing  influence  of  the  dergy.  He  waa  ae- 
pointment  in  the  record  tower  of  Dublin  castle,  quaintcS  with  the  oriental  languagea ;  he  eo- 
to  which  were  added  in  1799  the  duties  of  libra-  tered  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1808,  be- 
rian,  editor,  and  translator  for  the  Dublin  socie-  came  afterward  a  member  of  the  Aaatio  aoeiety 
ty.  This  position  he  retained  until  1821,  when  of  Paris,  and  was  elected  associate  of  the  phOo- 
hisintellect  became  impaired,  and  he  passed  the  sophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  His  works 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  1^2). 
Unglas.  He  left  an  *' Introduction  concerning  LANNEB.  SeePALooN. 
the  Nature,  Present  State,  and  True  Interests  LANNES,  Jxak,  duke  of  Hontebella  a  mcr- 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  the  Means  shal  of  France,  bom  in  Lectoure,iniheoidpror- 
of  effecting  a  BeconoUiation  of  the  Churches,^*  inoe  of  Gnienne,  April  11, 1769,  died  in  Vienna, 
and  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  "  (4  May  81, 1809.  He  waa  the  child  of  poor  parents, 
vols.  8vo.,  1822),  which  has  been  much  praised  who  apprenticed  him  at  16  years  of  age  to  a 
for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  He  also  pub-  dyer.  He  quitted  this  occupation  in  1792,  and 
lished  an  Irish  edition  of  the  Boman  breviary,  enlisting  in  the  army,  soon  attained  the  rank 
and  an  edition  of  Alban  Butler's  "  Moral  Die*  of  eh^^  d$  brigade.  In  1795  he  was  indnded 
courses,"  with  a  preface.  among  the  oflSoers  whom  the  report  of  the  oom- 

LANJUINAIS,  Jeak  Dsins,  count,  a  French  mittee  charged  with  reorganiAug  the  army  re> 

jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bennes,  Maroh  commended  to  be  dropped  from  the  aervice; 

12,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1827.    When  but  disdaining  an  inactive  life,  he  followed  Bo- 

scarcely  22  years  of  age  he  won  by  public  naparte  to  Italy  in  1796,  with  the  intention  of 

competition  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  recommencing  his  career  as  a  volunteer.    At 

law  in  his  native  city.    He  acquired  great  rep-  the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  attracted  the  no* 

ptation  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  barrister,  was  tice  of  his  general,  and  for  his  bravery  at  the 

in  1789  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states^general,  battle  of  Millesimo  he  was  promoted  on  the  field 
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to  the  command  of  a  demi-brigade  of  the  line,  ifestinff  an  nndne  partialRy  for  his  brothetwin- 
At  the  paasage  of  the  Po,  Maj  7,  he  was  the  first  law,  Marat.    In  1808  Lannes  accompanied  the 
to  reach  the  opponte  diore;  and  at  the  succeed-  emperor  into  Spain,  and,  haying  defeated  Oaa* 
ing  engagement  at  Fombio,  his  impetnons  valor  tafios  and  Palafox  at  Tndela,  oondacted  the  siege 
contribnted  in  a  great  measare  to  the  French  of  Baragoesa,  which  after  a  defence  of  many 
victory,  as  also  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  the  as-  days,  memorable  alike  for  the  heroic  endnrance 
sanlt  of  Pavia,  snbseqnent  to  which  he  was  made  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
a  brigadier-generaL    At  the  battle  of  Arcole,  French  marshal,  capitulated  Feb.  21, 1809.   He 
Kov.  14^  he  was  wounded  in  two  places;  but  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  Germany, 
learning  on  the  following  day  that  the  combat  where  the  campaign  of  1809  had  already  com- 
bed been  renewed  before  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  menced,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  eorpi 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  plunging  into  the  d^armeey  numbering  50,000  men.    At  EckmHb], 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  struck  senseless  by  a  April  22,  his  services  mainly  contributed  to  tiie 
ball  while  urging  on  the  troops.  In  two  months  successful  issue  of  the  battle,  and  at  the  assanlt 
he  was  again  in  the  field,  and  participated  in  onRatisboo  on  the  succeeding  day  he  signalized 
some  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  himself  by  one  of  those  daring  acts  for  which 
campaign  of  1797  until  the  peace  of  Oampo  he  was  conspicuous  even  among  Napoleon's 
Forroio.    He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  generals.    Seeing  that  his  men  hesitoted  to  en- 
1798,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Ghiza,  Jaffii,  ter  the  breach  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ram- 
£akonm,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  Aboukir.     At  parts,  he  seized  a  scaling  ladder  and  led  them 
the  last  named  place  he  was  severely  wounded  in  through  a  storm  of  shot,  thereby  carrying 
while  storming  a  redoubt.  Returning  to  France^  the  place  in  a  few  minutes.    The  sanguinary 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  18th  battles  of  Aq)em  and  Essling,  May  21  and  22, 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9^  1799),  receiving  as  a  recom-  witoessed  the  termination  of  his  career.    On 
pense  for  his  services  the  command  of  the  con-  the  21st  he  held  the  village  of  Essling  against 
sular  guard;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  as  general  repeated  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  until  both 
of  division,  he  took  command  of  the  advanced  armies,  wearied  by  the  labors  and  toils  of  the 
guard  of  the  army  with  which  Napoleon  entered  day,  slept  upon  their  arms.    On  the  succeeding 
Italy  over  the  St.  Bernard,  and  he  ended  a  series  day  he  needed  an  immense  c(dumn  of  infantry, 
of  brilliant  achievements  oy  completely  beating  arUUery,  and  cavalry,  which  Napoleon  hurled 
the  Austrians  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  with  a  on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  whicui,  but  for  the 
loss  to  them  of  6,000  men,  whence  he  subse-  obstinate  resistance  of  the  duke  of  Reuss's  re- 
qnently  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello.  serve  grenadiers  thrown  into  squares,  would 
For  his  conduct  at  Marengo,  in  which  with  his  have  cut  tiie  Austrian  army  in  two.    Lannes 
corps  he  sustained  for  7  hours  the  attacks  of  the  was  forced  back  toward  the  bridge  connectinff 
Austrian  army  supported  by  a  powerful  train  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  with  the  island  of 
of  artillery,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  Lobau,  whither  the  French  were  soon  in  full 
honor,  and  he  was  selected  to  present  to  the  retreat;   but  here,  in  command  of  the  rear 
Frenoli  government  the  stendaras  taken  from  guard,  he  effectually  checked  the  advance  of  the 
the  Austrians.    In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  fresh  troops  whom  the  archduke  Charles  was 
as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  showed  in  this  constently  bringing  up.    To  animate  his  men  in 
capacity .  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  a  dtspori-  this  desperate  struggle  with  a  victorious  enemy, 
tion  and  so  little  of  diplomatic  finesse,  that  it  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  stationed 
was  deemed  necessary  to  recall  him.    In  180i  himself  in  the  front  ranks.    At  that  moment 
he  was  oreated  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried 
the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  Napoleon  away  the  whole  of  his  right  1^,  and  the  foot 
to  the  Austrian  campaign  in  command  of  the  and  ankle  of  his  left.    As  he  was  borne  from 
left  wing  of  the  army.   He  was  present  at  Wer-  the  field  by  his  grenadiers,  he  encountered  the 
tingen,  Ulm,  and  Braunau,  and  occupied  Linz;  emperor,  who,  kneeling  by  his  litter,  embraced 
and  at  Attstorlitz,  where  he  had  two  aids  killed  him  with  teana,  and  showed  an  unusud  degree 
by  his  side,  he  fought  with  obaraotoristic  bra-  of  emotion.    Amputation  was  resorted  to  with 
very  and  obstinacy.   He  was  aotivdy  employed  no  perceptible  relief  and  Lannes,  after  lingering 
in  the  campaign  of  1806  against  the  Prussians;  for  9  days  in  great  agony,  expired  in  Vienna, 
and  at  the  oatUe  of  Jena,  where  he  commanded  whither  he  had  been  removed  soon  after  the 
the  centre,  he  narrowly  sBcaped  death  from  a  battle  of  Essling.    ^^  Lannes,"  said  Napoleon  at 
musket  ball  which  pierced  his  dothing.  He  sub*  St  Helena,  "  when  I  first  took  him  by  the  hand, 
sequently  participated  in  the  campaign  i^ainst  was  a  mere  ignoramus.  His  education  had  been 
the  Russians,  terminating  at  the  battle  of  Fried-  much  neglected,  but  he  made  great  progress, 
land,  June  li,  1807,  where  with  his  mnffle  corps  and  would  in  time  doubtless  have  become  a 
he  susteined  the  attack  of  Benningsen's  troops  general  of  the  first  class.     He  was  a  man  of 
until  the  French  reserves  came  up  and  assumed  extraordinary  bravery.    Calm  in  the  midst  of 
llie  offensive.   The  failure  during  this  campaign  danger,  he  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating 
of  the  attempt  to  storm  the  intrenched  Rusdan  observation,  and  was  quick  to  pront  by  every 
camp  at  Heilsberff,  June  10,  gave  occasion  for  a  occasion  which  presented  itself.    Violent  and 
fierce  altercation  between  Napoleon  and  Lannes,  ungovernable  in  his  expressions,  sometimes  even 
inwhiohtheformer  was  boldly  aooQsed  of  man?  in  my  presence^  he  was  neverthelesa  greatly 
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«tteoh«d  to  nie.  In  his  paroxysms  of  anger  he  dnriog  the  7  months  that  he  held  offiee  t]w  de- 
would  permit  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  and  it  fence  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Tiotories  of  Hood 
was  not  always  prudent  to  attempt  it  while  he  and  Rodney  added  lustre  to  the  British  anus; 
was  in  these  moods.  He  had  also  the  habit  of  and  the  preliminaries  for  peace  with  Ameria 
ooming  to  me  and  complaining  that  we  could  put  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepeod- 
no  reliance  on  such  and  such  a  person.  As  a  ence  of  the  United  States  were  condoded,  not- 
general  he  was  far  below  Moreau  or  Soult"  On  withstanding  he  had  Joined  Lord  Chatham  in 
another  occasion  he  said  of  him:  *^  With  Lannes,  expressing  the  '*  strongest  disapprohatioD^' of 
courage  at  first  predominated  orer  Judgment :  the  latter  measure.  From  this  period  he  retired 
hut  the  latter  quality  didly  gained  strength,  and  almost  wholly  from  public  life.  In  1784  h«w0 
was  rapidly  establishing  an  equilibrium.  He  created  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Lord  Sh4 
had  already  become  a  great  general  at  the  time  burne  was  considered  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  his  death.  I  found  him  a  dwarf  and  I  lost  and  accomplished  statesmen  of  bis  time,  aod 
him  a  giant"  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  probably  carried  out  more  fully  than  any  of  bis 
his  native  place  after  the  revolution  of  July,  contemporaries  the  principles  inculcated  by  the 
1880.  His  son,  the  present  duke  of  Monte-  elder  Pitt. — HBKfiTPKTTTFiTZMAUBiGs,3dmff' 
hello,  was  a  minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  quia  of,  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Jidy  S, 
to  a  proprietor  of  vineyards  in  Champagne.  1760,  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school; 
LAKSDOWNE,  William  Psttt,  Ist  mar-  subsequently  ^nt  some  years  in  Edioborgb 
quia  of,  better  known  as  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  under  the  instruction  of  Dugald  Stewart,  wbm 
a  British  statesman,  bom  May  2,  1737,  died  heimbibed  liberal  principles  from  fbeqaeDtinto*- 
May  2, 1805.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  array,  course  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
^nd  served  with  distinction  under  Prince  Fer-  and  others ;  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
dinand  in  the  7  years'  war.  Upon  the  death  of  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1801.  Upon  coming  ofagv 
his  fiftdier  in  April,  1761,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  he  entered  parliament  for  the  borongh  of  Odoe, 
house  of  peers,  where  he  manifested  so  much  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
ability  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  that  university  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upoi 
upon  the  formation  .of  the  Grenville  ministry  the  formation  of  the  *'  all  the  talents^^  mimsti; 
in  April,  1768,  he  was  i^pmnted  president  of  under  Grenville  and  Fox  in  Feb.  1806,  vas  ip- 
the  board  of  toade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  being  with- 
although  he  was  not  then  26  years  of  age.  In  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  age  at  which  bis  father 
tills  capacity  he  distiuffuished  himself  by  a  con-  had  first  accepted  office  48  years  previous.  M 
dilatory  policy  toward  America,  and  by  his  op-  Henry  Petty,  as  he  was  called,  identified  bio* 
position  to  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  the  self  from  the  outset  of  his  career  with  thesniK 
colonies,  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  port  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  libera 
king  and  of  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  remodel-  party,  but  was  precluded  by  the  short  dnratitt 
ling  of  the  cabinet  in  September  he  resigned  of  the  ministry  in  which  he  held  office  from 
office,  and  thenceforth  attached  himself  to  the  fully  displacing  his  financial  abilities.  He  re- 
policy  and  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt^  who,  upon  as-  tireid  with  his  colleagues  in  1807 ;  and  eocceed- 
suming  the  reins  of  government  in  1766,  made  ing  to  his  title  two  years  later,  on  the  demin 
him  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart*  of  his  brother,  he  became  one  of  the  whig  lei^ 
ment,  which  included  the  colonies.  He  here  ers  in  the  house  of  peers,  a  position  which  b» 
renewed  his  endeavors  to  remove  all  causes  of  amenity  of  manners,  grasp  of  information,  lad 
complaint  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  ready  powers  of  debate  well  qualified  him  to 
country,  but  was  constantly  thwarted  by  Towns*  fill.  Daring  the  long  interval  in  which  the 
hend,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  others  of  his  whigs  remained  out  of  office  he  was  an  earDtft 
eolleaguea,  who  during  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now  and  active  advocate  of  CaUiolic  emancipation 
become  earlofChatham,  had  acquired  a  predomi-  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of 
sating  infinence  in  the  cabinet  Not  choosing  to  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
resign  until  he  could  advise  with  Chatham,  he  reform  and  free  trade.  After  20  years'  exdosioo 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  in  Oct.  1768 ;  and  from  a  participation  in  the  administrations 
thenceforth,  during  the  Grafton  and  North  ad-  public  affiiirs,  he  was  appointed,  in  Ang.  1^* 
ministrations,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  home  secretary  in  the  short-lived  cabinet  of 
ablest  and  most  active  opponents  of  the  minis-  Yisoount  Qoderich.  Upon  the  formation  of 
try  in  the  upper  house.  Upon  the  resignation  Earl  Grey^s  ministry  in  Nov.  1880,  be  reoeired 
of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  he  took  office  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  oooBoil,  tf 
under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  upon  office  which  he  held  uninterruptedly,  v*^^^^ 
the  death  of  tiie  latter  in  July  of  that  year  he  exception  of  a  few  months,  until  Sept  1B41, 
was  intrusted  by  the  king;  who  had  begun  to  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagaes  of  theHel* 
put  much  confidence  in  him,  with  the  A>rma-  bourne  ministry.  He  accepted  the  same  office 
tion  of  a  new  ministry.  The  new  premier  had  again  under  Lord  John  Russell's  admioistntion 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Fox  party,  in  July,  1846,  and  held  it  until  Feb.  186S.  tp^ 
who  were  disappointed  that  the  duke  of  Port-  tiie  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet  mtM 
land  had  not  received  office;  and  the  coalition  succeeding  December  he  was  solicited  to  roarn 
between  these  and  the  adherents  of  Lord  North  to  his  former  post,  but  declined,  whereupon  lie 
Qompelied  him  to  resign  in  Feb.  1788.    Bat  was  oflTered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  witbeot  "<<^^ 
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which  he  oocQpied  nntil  llArdk,  1858,  When  he  oOnBtnicted*  The  bottotn  of  one  of  them  W80 
retired  definitively  from  pablic  life.  Since  the  sopported  npon  metaUio  balls,  and  attached  to 
death  of  Lord  Holland  he  has  been  regarded  aa  this  within  was  a  bronie  lamp  provided'  with  an 
the  Nestor  of  the  npper  hooae,  having  been  a  eztdngnisher;  two  npright. pillars  supported  the 
hereditary  legislator  for  more  than  60  years,  fhune,  and  from  these  and  the  centre  of  the 
and  a  minister  d  the  crown  for  nearly  26.  hemispherical  cover  proceeded  chains  to  the 
LANSING,  a  city  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  and  ornamental  handle  by  which  theinstraraent  was 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  Grand  river,  carried;  the  ndes  were  of  transhioent  horn;  the 
110  m.  N.  W.  from  Detroit;  pop.  in  1869  about  cover  could  be  partiadly  raised  for  ventilation 
5,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  door.  According  to 
abounding  in  timber  and  coal,  and  will  be  con-  Plautus^  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Oar- 
nected  with  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  thage.  Bladder  also  was  used  instead  of  horn, 
at  Owasso  by  the  Amboy,  Lansing,  and  Trav-  Dark  lanterns  covered  on  three,  or  if  necessary 
erse  bay  railroad.  The  river  supplies  it  with  on  all  sides,  were  used  in  military  operations  for 
valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  an  active  and  fiidlitatiiuf  night  marches.  From  ^e  use  of 
increasing  trade.  The  state  house,  a  large  and  portable  kntems  and  flambeaux,  often  referred 
handsome  building,  occupies  an  eminence  50  to  by  Latin  authors,  it  would  appear  that  the 
feet  above  the  river.  The  cith^  contains  a  house  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  lighted,  or  at 
of  correction  for  juvenile  oflenders,  and  is  the  best  but  very  imperfectly  so,  at  night  Beck- 
seat  of  an  agricultural  college  with  a  farm  of  mann,  however,  finds  some  authority  for  be- 
700  acres,  and  a  female  college.  In  1869  it  had  lieving  that  lanterns  were  used  in  the  most 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  frequented  parts  both  of  Rome  and  Antiooh. 
2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Oatholie,  According  to  the  same  author,  the  streets  of 

1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Universaliftt),  1  bank,  Paris,  being  much  infested  with  robbers  and 

2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  2  breweries,  5  car-  incendiaries;  were  lighted  by  order  of  the  gov- 
rioge  factories,  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  ho-  ^rnment  in  1658  yffi&faUots^  or  vases  filled  with 
tels,  2  planing  mifis,  and  8  saw  mills.  Lansing  pitch,  rosin,  or  some  such  material,  which  were 
was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1847,  Kept  bumingat  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Lan- 
when  its  settlement  was  barely  begun,  and  was  terns  like  those  in  modem  use  were  soon  sub- 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1869.  sUtuted  for  these.    Bat  the  plan  being  very  in- 

LANSINGBURG,  a  township  of  RenssehMr  efiiciently  conducted,  the  abb^  Laudati  in  1662 

CO.,  N.  T.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  letting  out 

opposite  Waterford,  with  which  it  is  connected  portable  lanterns  from  booths  or  posts  placed 

by  a  bridge,  and  8  m.  above  Troy ;  pop.  in  1866,  m  different  parts  of  Paris  and  other  cities  of 

6,700.    It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name  France.    Foot  passengers  calling  for  a  man  with 

(pop.  in  1856  about  4,000),  which  is  a  station  a  lantern  paid  8  sous  for  every  quarter  of  au 

on  the  Troy  and  Boston  and  western  Vermont  hour,  and  each  coach  using  a  Lmtem  paid  6  sous ; 

railroad,  and  is  accesdble  by  sloops  on  the  Hud-  each  lantern  was  provid^  with  a- regular  hour 

son  by  means  of  a  lock  at  Troy.    The  village  ghiss  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  the  time.    This 

has  manu&ctories  of  brushes,  oil  cloths,  coitl-  system,  however,  continued  only  to  1667.  Lan* 

age,  malt  liquors,  Ssc^  and  contains  6  churches,  terns  were  used  to  some  extent  in  London  as 

2  newspaper  offices,  an  academy,  and  a  female  early  as  1417,  as  appears  from  an  order  of  Sir 

seminary.  Henry   Barton,   mayor,    recorded   in   Stow's 

LANTERN (Lat  iat^ma^ or lantema^tLhrnp  ^Survey  of  London,"  that  ^Manthoms  with 
with  a  transparent  covering  to  protect  the  flame  lights  bee  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings 
from  the  wind,  designed  either  to  be  carried  in  betwixt  Hallowtide  and  Oandlemasse."  During 
the  hand  or  suspended  or  otherwise  fixed  in  an  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  various  £u- 
Open  place,  as  for  lighting  a  street  or  a  passage  ropean  cities  adopted  the  practice  of  lighting 
iu  a  buildingi  Lamps  of  this  description  are  the  streets  by  fixed  lanterns,  but  nntil  the  in« 
frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  authors ;  but  troduction  of  gas  the  iUnmination  was  very 
it  appears  that  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and  feeble.— The  Chinese  have  a  festival  called  the 
Romans  were  more  commonly  of  the  portable  feast  of  lanterns,  in  which  they  make  an  extra* 
form  than  designed  for  stationary  purposes.  The  ordinary  display  of  the  greatest  variety  of  lan« 
Egyptmns  <^the  present  day  make  great  use  of  terns.  Some  of  them  are  described  as  of  enor- 
cylindrical-shaped  lanterns  of  transparent  cloth  mous  siz&  sometimes  26  or  80  feet  in  diameter, 
or  paper,  which  can  be  drawn  onM  when  used  elaborately  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  costing 
and  at  other  times  presM^  down  fiat  like  the  vast  sums  of  money.  Each  of  these  is  lighted 
eiroular  bellows,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  the  up  with  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  they  are 
disk  which  forms  the  bottom  a  socket  for  hold-  used  as  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  various  di- 
ing  a  candle ;  the  upper  end  is  left  open  for  the  vermons.  The  smaller  ones,  covered  with  trans- 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Wilkinson  refers  to  some  parent  silk  ornamented  with  brilliantly  colored 
ancient  sculptures  in  which  there  appears  to  be  pictures,  are  said,  when  lighted  up,  to  produce 
a  representation  of  such  a  lantern  carried  by  a  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  eroct.  The  an- 
guard.  In  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pouh  cient  Egyptians  also  celebrated  a  festival  called 
peii  two  cylindrical  bronze  lanterns  have  been  that  of  the  burning  lamps,  during  which  lamps 
disoovered,  which  were  skilfully  and  elaborately  were  kept  burnii^  in  the  open  air{  bat  it  does 
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not  appear  that  tbeee  were  of  the  fonn  of  Ian*  exioeQent  Tenion  of  Thomaa  Roscoe,  which 

terns. — ^In  arohitectore,  a  lantern  is  a  aort  of  forms  8  toIs.  of  Bohn's  '*  Standard  librarj." 

drum  or  cage  with  glass  sides,  erected  npon  a  Lanai  also  published  a  oollection  of  disserudoos 

roof  or  surmounting  a  dome  for  admitting  light  on  Etruscan  vases ;  a  book  of  Latin  poems 

bel«»w.    Tbe  glass  in  the  yertioal  sides  is  better  writteu  by  himself;  a  translation  of  Eesiod'a 

protected  from  injury  bj  hail  than  in  the  ordi*  ^'  Works  and  Days"  in  tena  rinm ;  and  Open 

nary  sky  lights.  scwre,  a  series  of  treatises  on  spiritual  subjects, 

LANTHANUM,  or  liAirTANUM  (Gr.  \av6aimj  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  attached  more  im- 

to  lie  hid),  a  metal  discovered  in  1841  by  Mo-  portanoe  than  to  any  of  his  other  writings.   He 

Sander,  who  then  separated  it  from  the  metal  died  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  church 

didymium,  with  which  it  was  associated  together  of  Santa  Orooe  in  Florence  by  the  side  of  Micbd 

with  oerinm  in  the  mineral  oerite ;  symbol,  La ;  Angelo. 

chemical  equivalent,  47.    It  is  a  dark  lead-gray  .  IIa^OOOON,  a  Trojan  hero,  generally  repre* 

Eowder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  particles  co-  sented  as  the  son  of  Antenor,  and  a  priest  d 
ering  together.    Its  oxide,  LaO,  is  a  white  Apollo  or  Neptune.    While  the  Trojans  wen 
powder,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  assembled  round  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks^ 
forms  salts  which  are  perfectly  colorless  when  deliberating  whether  they  would  admit  it  into 
free  from  didymium.  their  city,  Laooo6n  rushed  forward,  warned  them 
LANUVIUM  (now  (TMtoXciM^na),  an  ancient  not  to  receive  it,  and  struck  his  spear  iotoiti 
city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  18  m.  S.  S.  £,  from  Rome.  side.  As  a  pnnishment  for  his  impiety  toward  tt 
It  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  object  consecrated  to  Minerva,  two  monstrous 
probably  by  a  colony  from  Alba.    It  took  part'  serpents  attacked  him  and  his  two  sons  while 
in  the  wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Romans,  preparing  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Neptnoe, 
Bnbseqnendy  it  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  audi,  coiling  themselves  round  the  bodies  oftbt 
Juno  Sospita,     Here  the  emperor  Antoninus  three,  cruwed  them  to  death.    Thb  legend  wis 
Fins  was  bom.    Pew  remains  of  the  old  city  a  favorite  subject  with  the  poets  and  artb^uof 
now  exist  ancient  Greece.    Tbe  story  is  related  hj  ^ir^ 
LANZI,  Lvioi,  an  Italian  writer  oo  art,  and  and  a  celebrated  group  of  sculpture  represeatr 
archffiologist,  bom  in  Monte  delP  Alroo,  near  ing  LaocoOu  and  his  sons  encoiled  by  tbe  to- 
Fermo,  in  the  Papal  States,  June  14,  1782,  died  pents,  andsufiering  the  agonies  of  strangoiBtiofl, 
in  Florence,  March  80, 1810.    He  was  carefully  is  still  extant,  and  is  stated  by  Pliny,  who  re- 
educated at  home,  particularly  in  classical  lit-  gards  it  as  ''*•  superior  to  all  other  works  of  psiot- 
erature,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  tbe  society  mg  or  sculpture^"  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  college  in  Fermo  he  com-  Rhodian  statuaries,  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
plet(*d  his  studies.    He  was  subseouently  em-  Athenodorns.    It  was  discovered  at  Boiue  is 
ployed  there  as  a  teacher,  and,  at  the  suppres-  1506,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
sion  of  the  order  by  Clement  XIY.  in  1778,  had  placed  it  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  still  remain 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for  elegant  Winckelmann  contends  ror  an  early  Grecian  o^ 
scholarship.  Choosing  literature  as  a  profession,  gin  of  this  masterpiece;  but  Leasing,  io  bis » 
he  published  a  description  of  the  Florentine  gal-  mirable  work  on  art,  to  which  he  gave  tbe  tiw 
lery,  of  one  department  of  which  the  mod  duke  of  Laohoan^  believes  the  sculptors  to  hare  Htm 
Leopold  had  appointed  him  keeper.    His  Saggio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century* 
dfi  Ixngua  EVnuea^  a  work  of  profound  resesAtdi,        LAODAMiA,  a  mythical  Grecian  princes^ 
and  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  modem  daughter  of  Acastns  and  wife  of  Protesilaitfi  a 
Italian  arcbasologists,  was  an  ingenious  attempt  Thessalian  hero,  who^  having  led  his  wamon 
to  assign  a  Greek  origin  to  the  religion  and  against  Troy,  was  the  first  Greek  slain  on  tw 
mythology  of  £traria.    These  works^  however,  Asian  shore.    His  disconsolate  spouse  entiw 
^e  but  liule  known  in  comparison  with  his  SUh  ed  the  gods  to  permit  her  to  hold  converse  wiu 
ria  pittariea^  which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges-  her  hu  Aand  for  only  three  hours.    The  reqnw 
tion  of  his  friend  Tiraboschi,  the  historian  of  was  granted,  and  Mercury  conducted  Frotesi- 
Italian  literature.    No  general  history  of  Ital*  laus  back  to  the  upper  world ;  but  when  hewiB 
ian  painting  had  previously  appeared,  and  the  forced  to  returiL  Laodamia,  nnaUe  to  endni* 
histories  of  particular  schools,  although  nu-  aeparation  from  him,  expirecL 
meroua  and  roll,  were  too  strongly  marked  by       lAODICEA,  in  ancient  geography,  thenaiBe 
bias  and  prejudice  to  be  of  any  general  value,  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  utuatea  in  ^"!J^ 
lAnzi's  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  trea-  Syria,  Lycaonia,  Coele^ria,  Media,  '''"^'f^ 
tise  in  which  the  history  of  each  school  is  given  potamia,  founded  by  8eleucus  Nicator,  ^^^ 
according  to  its  severfu  epochs,  and  the  first  kingof  Syria,  and  some  of  his  successors.  i\ 
written  in  a  philosophical  and  impartial  spirit,  deserve  particular  notice.    L  Laooioia  off  f^ 
The  first  piurt  was  published  in  1792,  and  snoh  Ltous,  a  tributary  of  the  Masander,  in  s ^-/^ 
was  the  favor  with  which  the  whole  work  was  oomer  of  Phrygia,  which,  however,  ^'^r'lj 
received  that  several  editions  were  published  in  ed  by  some  earner  writers  as  part  ^'^,    ^ 
the  author^s  lifetime,  each  of  which  received  nu«  Caria.    It  received  its  name  from  ^'^f^^ 
meroua  additi<Mis  and  revisions  from  his  hand*  queen  of  Antiochus  Theoe,  its  founder,  1>^^^ 
It  has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  lor  some  time  to  the  kingdom  ^^^^^^^ 
and  is  familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  vnder  the  Romans^  though  fivqasDtly  via 
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by  destrnetive  eaiihqiiakefl,  became  one  of  th^  LAOS,  a  ooniitry  of  Aaia,  in  Indo^OhinA  or 
most  floaiishing  and  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Mi-  Farther  India,  bounded  K  bj  China,  £.  and  8.  S. 
nor.  Its  luxury  in  the  early  times  of  Christian-  by  Anam,  8.  W.  by  8iam,  and  N.  W.  by  Burmah, 
ity  is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  extending  from  about  lat.  16^  to  24*  N.,  though 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  town  oi  its  limits  are  not  doeely  defined ;  pop.  estimated 
£ski-Hissar  was  built  by  the  Turks  on  its  site,  at  1,400,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mekong  or 
II.  Laodicba  ok  thb  8xa  Coast,  a  maritime  city  Cambodia  river,  and  is  separated  from  Burmah 
of  Syria,  near  Antiocb,  as  the  port  of  which  it  by  the  Saluen,  both  which  are  streams  of  con- 
may  be  r^urded,  founded  by  Seleucus  Kicator.  siderable  magnitude.  The  surface  appears  to 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  wasrenownea  be  a  valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
for  the  fertility  of  its  wine-growing  environs,  ranges  which  run  along  the  N.  £.  and  8.  W. 
its  splendor,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  frontiers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
In  the  later  period  of  the  8yrian  empire  it  be-  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benzoin,  gums, 
earae  almost  mdependent,  and  it  suffered  great*  teak,  sapan  and  sandal  wo^s,  betel,  and  nu^ 
ly  during  the  civil  war  after  the  death  of  C»sar,  merous  fruits.  Elephants  and  draught  cattle 
when  it  stood  a  siege  against  the  Casrians.  It  are  the  principal  animals,  and  valuable  mines 
was  rewarded  by  Antony  with  exemption  from  of  tin  and  iron  are  said  to  exist,  while  gold  is 
taxes,  and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great  with  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  ami  cop- 
an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  some  per,  lead,  emeralds,  and  rubies  are  also  fbund. 
other  remnants  of  its  ancient  greatness,  are  The  Laonese  are  an  honest  but  indolent  race, 
still  to  be  seen.  During  the  middle  ages  itsuf*  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  re* 
fered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  eembling  in  religion,  customs,  and  language  the 
whom  it  withstood  down  to  1188.  Its  site  is  Burmese.  They  are  skilful  workers  in  metal, 
now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  city  of  Latakia  and  make  mats,  paper  (from  bark),  leather,  pot- 
^Atakeea  or  Ladakieh),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tri«  tery,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  and  gun- 
poll,  built  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  some  2  powder.  They  have  a  trade  with  the  British 
m.  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  N.  £«  settlements  in  Indo-China,  and  with  Tonquin. 
extremity  of  Cyprus ;  pop.  estimated  at  fh>m  A  large  part  of  their  territory  is  in  the  pos-^ 
6,000  to  10,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  session  of  the  Siamese. 

myrtle,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  olive  trees,  LA  PAZ,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 

and  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper  and  low-  N.  and  £.  by  that  of  Beni,  8.  by  Coohabamba 

er  town.    The  former  occupies  an  elevated  site  and  Cruro,  and  W.  by  Pern;  area,  8(1,418  sq. 

at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  the  latter,  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 846,000.    It  extends  over  the 

called  La  Scale,  extends  along  the  shore  in  the  N.  half  of  the  Bolivian  portions  of  the  valley  of 

vicinity  of  the  harbor.    Latakia  and  Alexan-  the  Desagnadero,  and  comprises  those  valleys 

drette  are  the  ports  of  Aleppo,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cordilleras  through  which  the  head 

of  the  important  trade  of  that  city  with  the  streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  affluent  of  the 

adjoining  provinces  passes  through  the  former  Amazon)  flow.    It  is  not  much  cultivated,  al- 

place,    the  Aleppo  imports  of  manufactured  tliough  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very 

goods  Amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,000  annually,  fertile. — La  Paz  db  Ataoucho,  capital  of  this 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  gall  department,  is  about  200  m.  from  Chuquisaca, 

nuts,  sesame  seed,  wool,  wax,  camels'  hair,  and  in  lat.  17*^  80'  N.,  long.  68**  26'  W.,  and  situated 

several  minor  products.  Grain  can  be  exported  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 

only  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Europe,  when  the  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of 

prices  oompensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  deep  ravine  of  Quebrada  de  Choquehapu, 

transportation,  and  then  chiefly  to  Marseilles,  crossed  here  by  9  bridges ;  pop.  in  1856, 42,860. 

Witibin  the  last  few  years  a  portion  of  the  It  contains  a  handsome  public  square,  but  the 

Aleppo  wool  shipped  from  Latakia  has  found  streets  are  generally  irregular  and  steep.    The 

its  way  to  the  United  States.    The  principal  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  there  are  some 

article  of  trade,  however,  is  tobacco,  of  which  16  other  churches.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 

large  quantities  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  principal  commerciai 

and  which  is  famous  all  over  the  world.  emporium  of  Bolivia,  the  exports  consisting  of 

LACK,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de-  gold,  bark,  and  other  products  of  the  country, 

partment  of  Alane,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  and  the  imports  of  manufiietured  goods,  the  bulk 

74  m.  N.  £.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  8,199.  of  which  comes  through  Peru.    It  was  founded 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  which  in  1648.    Its  original  name  of  Nuestra  Seflora 

are  about  4  m.  in  circumference.    Under  the  de  la  Paz  was  changed  in  1826  toits  present  name 

early  French  kings  it  was  a  place  of  considerar  in  honor  of  the  national  victory  of  Ayacucho. 

ble  importance,  and  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  LA  PAZ,  a  town  and  mission  on  a  bay  of  the 

It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  141%  same  name,  on  the  £.  shore  of  Lower  Califor- 

by  the  English  in  1419,  by  the  French  again  in  nia;  pop.  about  600.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of 

1429,  and  by  Henry  IV.  in  1694.    The  allies  large  dimensions,  and  possess  much  architec- 

defeated  Napoleon  here,  March  8-10, 1814,  in  tural  beauty,  diowing  that  there  was  formerly 

a  series  of  engagements  which,  though  hardly  Inxury  and  wealth,  which  are  no  longer  seen. 

deserving  the  name  of  battles,  had  the  most  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  its  pearl* 

important  consequeneea.  oyster  fisheries* 
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LAPIEB,  a  8.  E.  oo.  ci  Mieb.,  dndned  l>y  but  fnlad  of  findhig  aoy  trace  of  bim.    Earing 

the  sources  of  Flint  and  Belle  riven;  area,  828  learned  while  at  Hobarton  in  1828  that  fhig- 

sq.  ID.;  pop.  in.  1860,  7,029.    It  has  a  rolling  ments  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  and  her  equip- 

surface  and  a  rich  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  The  ments  bad  been  diMovered  in  Yanikoro  in  the 

productions  in  1860  were  66,967  bushels  of  New  Hebrides  group,  Dumont  d'Urville  sailed 

Indian  com,  84,621  of  wheat,  62^966  of  oats,  thither  with  his  vessel  the  Astrolabe,  and  aseer- 

88,798  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,876  tons  of  hay.  There  tained  that  many  years  previous  two  ships  had 

were  7  grist  mills^  11  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  foundered  on  a  reef  off  the  W.  coast  of  the 

office,  7  churches,  and  2,816  pupils  attending  island,  and  that  such  of  the  crew  as  bad  not 

nubile  schools.    The  Port  Huron  and  Milwan«  been  drowned  or  murdwed  by  tiie  savages  bad 

kee  railroad  when  completed  wiU  pass  through  sailed  from  the  ishind  in  a  small  vessel  ^'It  bf 

Lapeer,  the  capital.  themselves,  and  never  afterward  been  heard  d. 

LA  P£R0U8£,  Jxan  Fbaitcois  bk  Gallaup,  Deeming  the  evidence  satisfiactory  that  these 

count  oiy  a  French  navigator,  bom  at  Guo,  near  were  the  ships  of  La  P^rouae,  he  caused  a  ceo* 

Albi,  Langnedoo,  Aug.  22, 1741,  perished  prob-  otaph  to  be  erected  near  the  locality  of  the 

ably  by  shipwreck  at  Yanikoro,  an  island  in  the  shipwreck. 

8outh*Pacinc,  in  1788  or  1789.    He  entered  the       LAPHAM,  Inoreasx  A.,  an  American  nstn- 

navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  in  1769  was  present  ralist,  born  in  Palmyra,  Ontario  (now  Wajne) 

under  Conflans  in  the  engagement  with  8ir  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1811.    He  began  life  ess 

Edward  Hawke  off  Belle  Isle,  in  which  he  was  civil  engineer,  and  from  1825  until  18S7  wis 

severely  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner.     Subse*  engaged  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  WellsDd  ca- 

qnently  he  served  with  credit  in  the  American  nal  in  Oanada,  and  a  part  on  the  Miami  canal 

war  of  independence,  and  in  1782  entered  Hud-*  in  Ohio.    In  Dec.  2827,  he  went  to  Louisville, 

son's  bay  with  a  small  fleet  and  destroyed  the  Ey.,  and  attended  school,  but  at  the  same  time 

British  trading  establishments  there.    Upon  the  continued  to  act  as  an  engineer,  being  employed 

conclusion  of  the  war  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  view  for  nearly  two  years  on  the  canal  around  the 

of  securing  for  the  French  people  a  share  in  the  UHU  of  Ohio  at  Louisville.    Here  he  had  oppop* 

^ory  which  the  English  were  reaping  from  the  tunities  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  make  ob- 

discoveries  of  navigators  like  Cook,  caused  the  servations  on  the  climate,  geology,  botany,  &c^ 

frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole  to  be  fitted  out  of  the  country;  and  in  1827  he  wrote  bis  first 

under  the  command  of  La  P^rouse  for  maritime  scientific  essay,  being  a  ^^  Notice  of  the  hn^ 

explorations  in  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  coasts  ville  Canal,  and  of  the  Geology  of  the  Vieinit.T, 

of  America,  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary.    LaP^-  with  Plans,  a  Map,  and  Geological  Seotioo," 

rouse,  sailing  from  Brest,  Aug.  1,  1786,  arrived  which  was  published  in  8illiman^s  ^*  Amencao 

in  Concepcion,  Chili,  in  the  succeeding  Febru*  Journal  of  Science''  of  that  year.    From  18S0 

ary.    Thence,  by  way  of  Easter  island  and  the  to  1882  he  was  employed  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and 

Sandwich  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  N.  W.  in  1888-'6  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 

ooast  of  America,  making  no  discovery  of  im«  of  canal  commissioners  at  Columbus^    Tbisof' 

portance  on  the  voyage.    From  Mount  St.  Elias  flee  afforded  him  considerable  leisure,  which 

he  exfJored  the  coast  as  far  as  Monterey,  Cali-  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuita    He  b^ 

fomia^  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Asia.    During  here  the  collection  of  his  herbarium,  now  Dom* 

the  summer  of  1787  he  followed  the  coast  from  bering  about  8,000  n^ies,  and  was  one  of « 

Manila  to  Petropavlpvsk,  at  which  place  he  ar*  committee  of  scientinc  men  appointed  by  the 

rived  in  September,  having  in  the  interval  care-  legislature  of  Ohio  to  report  on  the  subject  oft 

ftally  examined  the  waters  which  separate  the  geological  survey  of  that  state.    His  dories  oo' 

coast  of  Tartary  from  the  Japanese  group  of  der  that  appointment  were  terminated  hj  ha 

islands,  and  discovered  the  straits  between  the  removal  in  1886  to  the  newly  founded  eitj<n 

islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yesso  which  bear  his  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  htf 

name.    From  Petropavlovsk  he  sent  to  France  held  sevend  municipal  and  other  offices.  In  1^ 

copies  of  his  journals  and  charts  and  other  data,  he  published  *^  Wisconsin :  its  GeomphT  ana 

fi^m  which  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  sub-  Topography,  History,  Geology,  and  IfiDeralo- 

sequently  prepared.    Sailing  S.  in  the  latter  part  g}\"  and  in  1866  a  geological  map  of  WisGonsiD, 

of  Septemoer,  lie  touched  at  Maouna,  one  of  the  compiled  in  great  measure  from  peraooal  obser- 

Navigator's  islands,  where  De  Langle,  the  com-^  vations.    In  the  same  year  appeared  bis  ^ASr 

mander  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  a  number  of  men  tiquities  of  Wisconsin,*'  in  the  7th  volmM  w 

were  treacherously  killed  by  the  natives,  and  the  Smithsonian**  Contributions  to  EDOwIeog«. 

thence  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay.    A  letter  from  the  result  of  investigations  undertaken  in  behali 

La  P^rouse  to  the  French  minister  of  marine,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society.   He  ^ 

dated  Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7, 1788,  announcing  his  contributed  numerous  papers  to  tbe  ^^^ 

intention  of  proceeding  to  the  isle  of  France  by  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  and  was  t£« 

the  way  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Friendly  first  to  ascertain  from  cnreftd  observationa  vi» 

isles,  and  New  Guinea,  was  the  last  intelligence  there  is  a  slifrht  lunar  tide  on  Lake  Hiebiga|i|< 
ever  received  from  the  expedition.    In  17M,  at       LAPIDARY  (Lat.  lapidarivi,  a  stone  cottc^ 

the  recommendation  of  the  society  of  natural  from  lapi$,  a  stone),  a  workman  wboae  ^^.^ 

history,  a  squadron  was  despatched  under  Ad-  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  small  <^^"^^J!^ 

miral  Entrecasteanx  in  seardi  of  La  P^use,  stones.   Asahreadynotioed  in  the  article  (xK)'^ 
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ihere  were  lapidaries  in.  "very  andent  tfinee  variong degrees  of  fineneae,  and  in  wieh  quantity 

skilled  in  fashioning  hard  stones  into  seals,  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  loose  portion  of  it 

engraving  them  with  devices.    To  that  article  between  the  stone  and  tiie  metallic  surface  of 

and  to  Diamond  reference  may  be  made  for  an  the  lap.    Polishing  is  effected  by  snocessiYely 

iUsooont  of  some  of  the  operations  of  this  class,  nsing  finer  and  finer  powders.     The  hardest 

The  aoparatoB  employed  by  the  lapidary  con^  small  stones  are  finished  on  laps  of  copper  or 

easts  almost  ezdnsively  of  wheels  or  disks  fbr  of  pewter,  and  others  on  lead,  and  the  powder 

grinding  down,  slitting,  and  polishing  the  faces  used  is  rotten  stone,  which  is  plentifully  applied 

of  mioerds.    These  are  of  a  few  inches  diame-  with  water.    To  make  it  adhere,  the  ftice  of  the 

ter,  made  of  lead,  pewter,  brass,  or  iron,  and  of  metal  is  hacked  in  lines  with  the  edge  of  a  knife, 

varioos  soft  alloys,  and  some  used  for  smoothing  For  very  soft  stones,  as  alabaster,  after  these  are 

the  s<Mftest  minmls  are  of  willow  or  mahogany,  smoothed  upon  a  lead  or  wood  mill  with  flonr 

The  metal  wheels  are  called  laps.  The  term  mill  emery,  the  list  mill  is  employed  with  pnmioe 

is  applied  to  them  all,  and  some  are  distingnished  stone  and  water,  and  after  this  the  bnff  leather 

as  slitting  mills,  others  as  roughing,  smoothing,  disk  with  fine  putty  powder  and  water.    The 

or  polishing  mills,  of  all  which  there  are  varie-  last  polidi  is  sometimes  given  with  the  hand 

ties  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  hard-  and  potty  powder.    An  apparatus  for  amateors 

nesB  of  tne  minerals.  The  polishing  mill  for  the  is  described  by  Mr.  Mawe,  which  may  be  used  in 

softest  stones  is  formed  of  a  coil  of  list,  wound  private  houses,  and  is  sufficient  for  slidng  and 

with  the  edges  outward ;  it  is  also  sometimes  polishing  the  several  varieties  of  small  stonesi 

made  of  bristles  like  a  brush,  and  again  of  wood  shells,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  lead  mill  for  grinding 

covered  with  bnff  leather.    For  slitting  pnr-  to  be  used  with  emery  and  water;  a  pewter 

poses  an  iron  disk  is  employed  of  8  or  9  inches  mill  with  rotten  stone  moistened  with  water ;  a 

diameter  and  j)^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    The  tin  plate  for  a  slitting  mill  to  be  used  with  dia» 

various  disks  used  by  the  lapidary  are  adjusted  mond  powder;  and  wood  mills  covered  with 

to  a  vertical  spindle,  and  one  of  them  is  set  in  leather  for  polishing  bits  of  marble  and  soft 

the  table  or  lapidary's  bench,  so  as  to  revolve  minerals  and  shells. — ^In  the  East  Indies,  wheels 

horixontally  jnst  above  the  surface.     Its  aziB  and  rubbers  are  made  of  corundum  or  emery 

extends  beneath  the  table,  and  is  there  connect*  imbedded  in  lac  resin.    For  the  former  about 

ed  with  a  driving  wheel  attached  to  another  \  of  the  bulk  is  lac  resin  and  |  is  the  pow* 

vertical  aads,  which  also  passes  through  the  der.     This  is  carefhlly  stirred,  a  little  at  a 

table  and  terminates  above  in  a  winch  or  crank,  time,  into  the  melted  resin ;  the  mass  is  then 

This  is  turned  with  the  left  hand  while  the  kneaded  and  rolled  upon  a  stone  slab  upon 

stone  is  guided  upon  the  mill  with  the  rights  which   fine   corundum    powder  is  sprinkled, 

The  mills  are  fed  with  moistened  diamond  pow-  and  finally  it  is  fiattened  into  a  disk  with  an 

der  or  emery  and  water;  and  as  the  hard  pow-  iron  rolling  pin.    The  wheels  are  made  of  dif** 

der  imbeds  itself  in  the  soft  metal,  this  becomes  ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  and  when  nsed  are 

merely  the  medium  for  holding  the  abrading  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  the  workman, 

material,  and  the  softer  substance  apparentiy  sitting  on  the  ground,  causes  to  revolve  with  a 

grinds  and  cuts  the  harder  objects  that  are  ap*  spring  bow,  holding  the  stone  in  his  left  hand 

phed  to  it.    A  raised  edge  aroond  the  table  pre-  against  the  wheel,  which  i&  occasionally  moist* 

vente  the  dispersion  of  the  diamond  powder  or  ened  and  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder, 

emery.    Olose  to  the  mill  is  a  crank  of  round  The  rubbers  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion 

iron  set  in  the  table,  which  can  be  turned  near*  of  corundum ;  and  the  finest  have  intermixed  the 

er  to  or  further  from  the  disk.    This  is  for  sup-  grindings  of  agates,  camelians,  &c.  6rindstone$ 

porting  tiie  arm  of  the  workman  in  holding  the  are  used  for  giving  shape  to  gems  only  in  the 

stone  to  the  wheel ;  or,  when  its  npright  ex*  works  at  Oberstein  on  the  N&he  in  German}^ 

tremity  is  capped  with  a  wooden  socket,  which  where  agates  are  fashioned  into  the  form  of 

is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  it  serves  various  articles,  as  buttons,  dasps,  stamps,  paper 

to  retain  at  any  desured  angle  a  stick  upon  the  weights^  mortars  for  chemical  purposes,  ^BOk 

end  of  which  is  cemented  the  stone  to  be  ground  Stones  of  large  size  are  run  by  water  powers 

in  iaeets.    By  this  contrivance  the  exact  incli«  and  the  workmen  lie  down  in  front  of  them 

nation  required  is  given  to  the  faces  of  orna-  when  at  work,  the  body  being  supported  by  a 

mental  stones.    Diamond  powder  is  prepared  sort  of  stool.  They  acquire  wonderful  dexterity 

for  the  mills  by  grinding  the  waste  particles  in  in  giving  the  shape  they  desire  to  the  hard 

steel  mortars  tiU  they  lose  their  sparkling  ap-  stones,  and  produce  with  extraordinary  rapidity 

pearanoe.    It  is  applied  mixed  with  olive  oil,  playing  marbles  of  perfectly  globular  form.-^For 

or  better  with  the  oil  of  brick,  a  thin  limpid  oil  full  detdls  of  the  processes  of  the  lapidary,  the 

not  liable  to  thicken  by  exposure  to  the  air.  8d  vol.  of  Holtzapffel's  ^'  Mechanical  Manipula* 

The  slitting  mill  is  charged  with  it  aronnd  the  tions"  may  be  consulted ;  and  information  on  the 

extreme  e^e,  and  it  is  carefully  renewed  as  re-  subject  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  recent 

quired.    It  is  more  economical  for  this  use,  and  work  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  of  New  York,  en* 

applied  to  the  surfaces  of  other  mills  for  grind-  titied  **A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems.^' 

ing  the  facets  of  hard  stones,  than  emery ;  but  LAPIS  LAZUIJ,  IiAzuLrni,  ULTBAXASiinEy 

the  latter  powder  with  water  is  employed  for  or  Blub  Spab,  a  mineral  distinguished  for  its 

the  more  oonunon  dass  of  stones.    It  is  used  of  beantif  nl  azare-bloe  color,  highly  esteemed  aa  an 
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ornanieiital  stone.  It  is  oommonly  obtained  of 
inaflBive  form,  and  of  compact  or  granolar  stmo- 
tare.  Orystals,  which  are  rare,  are  12-Bided ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  regakr  dodecahedron  with 
mirror-like  faces  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  French  sdiool  of  mines.  The  mineral 
18  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alomina,  with  a 
milpharet,  probably  of  iron  and  sodium.  The 
analyses  give  variable  resnlts.  That  by  014ment 
and  I^Mormea,  the  first  of  those  below,  is  re- 
garded as  giving  the  tme  composition.  By  fol- 
lowing it,  artificial  ultramarine,  a  pigment  for- 
merly prepared  directly  from  the  mineral,  has 
been  sn^oessfully  manufactured.  The  4th,  by 
Yarrentrapp,  is  of  an  artificial  ultramarine.  The 
Sid  analysis  is  by  Elaproth,  and  the  8d  by  Yar- 
rentrapp, as  given  by  Dnfr^noy  {MineralogU) : 
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The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.5;  specific 
gravity,  2.88,  crystals  2.959.  When  melted  by 
the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  blue  color ;  but  a  va- 
riety from  Chili  recovers  it  on  cooling  after 
calcination.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  calcareous 
rocks  associated  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
mica  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  brought  from  Per- 
sia, China,  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  Bucharia, 
and  recently  from  Chili  and  California.  In 
trade  it  is  known  as  the  Armenian  stone.  The 
principal  use  of  the  stone  has  been  for  making 
the  blue  ultramarine  pigment ;  and  as  from  the 
best  stone  only  2  to  8  per  cent,  can  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  the  purest  article  is  sometimes  over 
$100  an  ounce.  The  artificial  preparations, 
however,  are  now  very  generally  substituted. 
(See  XJltbamabinb.)  Lapis  lazuli  was  employ- 
ed by  the  ancient  gem  engravers,  and  the  fine 
gpedmens  have  ranked  among  choice  Jewels. 
The  stones  through  which  the  mineral  is  dis* 
aeminated  are  carved  into  many  ornamental 
objects,  as  vases,  snuffboxes,  cups,  and  even  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.  In  the  Orloff  palace  at 
8t  Petersburg  are  apartments  lined  with  lapis 
lazulL  Imitations  of  the  mineral  are  made  of 
bone  ashes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt 

LAPITHJS,  in  fabulous  Grecian  history,  a 
people  of  the  mountains  of  ancient  The^aly, 
descended  from  Lapithes,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
StUbe.  They  were  governed  by  Piritlioua,  the 
•on  of  Ixion,  and  are  famous  for  their  battles 
with  the  centaurs,  who,  being  likewise  sons  of 
Ixion,  claimed  a  share  in  their  father^s  kingdom. 
The  wars  having  been  closed  by  a  peace,  Pin- 
ihous  invited  the  centaurs  to  a  feast  on  occa- 
rion  of  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia;  but, 
heated  with  wine  and  urged  on  by  Mars,  they 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride  and  other  wo- 


men, whe^renpon  a  <^piiflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
Lapithsd  were  victorious.  The  story  is  related 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.  The  Lapitiiaa  were  prob- 
ably a  Pelasgian  people,  whoae  eonqoest  <rf 
some  less  civilized  tribe  originated  the  dasao 
fiEtble.  To  them  is  ascribed  the  inTention  of  bits 
and  bridles. 

LAPLACE,  PiBRBB  SnloH,  marqnis  de,  i 
French  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bon  in 
Beaumont-en- Auge,  Lower  Normandy,  Marcb 
28, 1749,  died  in  Paris,  March  5, 1827.    Of  the 
events  of  his  early  life  he  seldom  spoke  after 
he  had  attained  rank  and  distinctions,  but  he  is 
known  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  and  to  hsTe 
been  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  rich  fiieads  to 
study  at  the  college  of  Caen  and  at  the  milttaiy 
school  of  Beaumont,  whence  at  the  age  of  18 
he  went  to  Paris  with  letters  of  introdactioDto 
D'Alembert  and  others.    D^Alembert  at  tint 
took  no  notice  of  Laplace ;  but  receiving  from 
him  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  general  priod- 
ples  of  mechanics,  he  at  once  interested  Unself 
in  behalf  of  the  young  stranger,  and  by  his  in- 
fiuence  procured  him  in  1768  or  1769  a  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  the  militarv  school  of 
Paris.    Thenceforth  for  more  than  half  a  oei- 
tury  Laplace  devoted  himself  to  the  panoit  of 
science  with  an  ardor  and  industry  prodoc^TO 
of  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  which  his  par- 
ticipation in  public  business  and  politics  nerer 
seriously  interrupted.    In  1778,  when  be  was 
biurely  2i  years  of  age,  his  papers  on  tbe  cal- 
culus and  various  astronomical  questions,  resd 
before  the  academy  of  sciences,  procured  bis 
admission  into  that  body  as  an  associate.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  examiner  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  royal  artilleiy  corps,  and  in  1785  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  8ci6nce& 
He  subsequently  lectured  on  analysis  at  tbe  D0^ 
mal  school,  served  in  the  board  of  longitnde,  eo^ 
presented  to  the  council  of  600  a  report  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  institute  from  its  establisb- 
ment.    The  revolution  drew  him  into  the  epbeie 
of  politics,  in  which  he  accomplished  nothiog 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  in  which  tbe  ignoble 
traits  of  his  character  were  prominently  dif 
played.    At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  s 
radical  republican,  and  in  1796  we  find  him^ 
fore  the  council  of  600  swearing  eternal  hatred 
to  royalty.    Two  years  later  he  pdd  his  court 
to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  fresh  from  his  first  lum 
campaigns,  thus  securing  his  election  to  the  in- 
stitute ;  and  after  the  overthrow  of  tbe  dirj^ 
tory  he  was  intrusted  by  the  first  oonsol  witb 
the  department  of  the  interior.    So  little  capi* 
city  did  he  display  in  this  position,  bowevtf> 
that  in  6  weeks  he  was  superseded  by  l^o^ 
Bonaparte,  and  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  tbo 
senate.     Napoleon  in  his  exile  at  St.  ^f^ 
with  more  point  than  justice,  complained  tbs 
Lapkce  ''  carried  the  spirit  of  tbe  iofinitesimai 
calculus  into  the  management  of  hasinee^ 
In  fact,  the  department  was  then  one  of  tne 
most  difficult  in  France  to  manage,  ^  l^^ 
experienced  statesman  than  lapboe  migbt  ns 
failed  to  discharge  its  fnnotionB  properly.   ^^ 
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derKapoleon  he  was  made  Tiee-president  and  Figare  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies;^  hoiokiv.,  *'0n 
dianoellor  of  the  senate,  a  ooant  of  the  empire,  the  Oscillations  of  the  Sea  and  the  Atmosphere ;" 
an  oflSeer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  the  book  v.,  "On  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
recipient  of  many  other  distinctions.  He  never*  aronnd  their  Proper  Centres  of  Gravity"  (Paris, 
theless  tamed  against  his  benefactor  when  mi»«  1799 ;  repnblished  in  1829**30); — ^vol.  iii. :  book 
fortnnes  overtook  the  latter,  voted  for  his  de*  vi.,  ^On  theXheory  of  the  Planetary  Motions;** 
position  in  1814,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  book  vii.,  *^0n  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,''  and 
XVIII.  with  the  title  of  marquis.  He  also  snp-  supplement  i.,  "  On  the  two  great  Inequalities 
pressed  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  The&rie  det  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn'*  (Paris,  1804); — vol.  iv.: 
probabilites  (Paris,  1814)  the  dedication  to  '<  Na-  book  viii.,  ''  On  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites  of 
poleon  the  Great,"  contained  in  the  edition  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus ;"  book  iz.,  **  On 
1812,  in  which,  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  8d  the  Theory  of  Comets  ;**  book  x.,  '*0n  Different 
vol.  of  the  Mkanique  eSleste^  of  which  he  did  Points  relative  to  the  System  of  the  World," 
not  live  to  publish  a  2d  edition,  he  had  express-  and  supplements  ii.  and  iii.,  comprising  the 
ed  himself  under  lasting  obligations  to  Nnpo-  '^Theory  of  Capillary  Action*'  (Paris,  1806); — 
leon  for  numerous  benefits.  During  the  Hundred  voL  v. :  book  xi.,  **  On  the  Figure  and  Rotation 
Days  he  refrained  from  presenting  himself  at  of  the  Earth  ;**  book  xii.,  *^  On  the  Attraction 
the  Tnileries,  and  after  the  second  restoration  and  Repulsion  of  Spheres,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
of  the  Bourbons  his  employments  were  chiefly  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic  Fluids  ;** 
of  a  scientific  character,  the  most  important  be-  b<K>k  xiii.,  ^^On  the  Oscillation  of  the  Fluids 
ing  the  presidency  of  the  commission  for  reor-  which  cover  the  Planets  ;**  book  xiv.,  *^0n  the 
ganizing  the  polytechnic  school,  and  that  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  around  their 
academy  of  sciences. — ^As  a  physicist  Laplace  Centres  of  Gravity;*'  book  xv.,  **0n  the  Mo- 
occupies  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  mathe-  tions  of  the  Planets  and  Comets  ;**  book  xvi., 
maticai  philosopher  since  Newton,  and  to  his  ^\0n  the  Motions  of  the  Satellites,**  and  supple- 
labors  the  science  of  astronomy  owes  the  dis«  ment  iv.,  "  On  the  Development  in  Series  of 
covery  of  the  invariability  of  the  mi^or  axes  of  the  Radical  which  expresses  the  Mutual  Dis- 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  the  great  inequality  tance  of  two  Planets**  (Paris,  1828-*5).  *^  With- 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  settle-  in  this  immense  programme,*'  says  Professor 
ment  of  the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the  Kicol,  ^  placed  as  if  parenthetically,  one  finds 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  tlie  theory  of  Jnpi-  the  most  striking  notices  on  almost  every  im- 
ter's  satellites,  and  other  important  laws.  In  portant  problem  of  mechanical  physics,  any 
his  knowledge  of  physical  principles  he  was  one  of  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
probably  superior  to  any  contemporary  ana-  an  ordinary  mathematician.**  In  consequence, 
Jyst ;  and  his  invention,  in  conjunction  with  however,  of  his  almost  total  neglect  to  refer  to 
Lavoisier,  of  the  oiilorimeter  for  measuring  the  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  or  contempora- 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat,  his  discovery  of  ries  in  this,  and  indeed  in  idl  his  works,  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  theo-  difficult  for  the  student  to  know  how  much  of  it 
retical  and  observed  velocity  of  sound,  his  rules  belongs  to  Laplace  and  how  much  to  others ; 
for  barometrical  measurement,  and  his  theories  and  be  has  therefore,  not  without  apparent 
regarding  capillary  attraction,  tides,  and  atmo-  reason,  been  sometimes  considered  more  of  a 
spheric  refraction,  show  that  in  some  of  the  compiler  than  a  discoverer.  The  name  of  La- 
most  important  branches  of  general  physics  his  grange,  his  great  contemporary  and  friend,  is 
mind  was  not  less  actively  and  profitably  em-  rarely  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  latter *&  finest 
ployed  than  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  analytic  discoveries  is  on  one  occasion  cursorily 
crowning  glory  of  his  scientific  career  was  his  referred  to  as  ^*  the  formula  No.  21  of  the  2d 
Mieaniqtie  eilsate,  a  book  which  has  been  truly  book  of  the  Micanique  eHUsU,^  In  like  man- 
said  to  liave  had  no  predecessor,  and  whicn  nor  the  claims  of  Taylor  and  Madaurin  to  the 
must  wiJt  for  a  second  Laplace  to  arise  ere  it  theorems  passing  under  their  names  are  ignored, 
finds  ft  rival.  In  it  he  songht  to  digest  on  a  while  his  references  to  himself  are  innumer- 
uniform  scientific  basis  the  abundant  materials  able.  With  all  needful  restorations  and  ao- 
relating  to  the  application  of  analysis  to  physical  knowledgments,  however,  almost  any  one  of 
astronomy,  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  original  researches  of  Laplace  contained  in 
nearly  a  century,  and  which,  written  in  various  the  Mieanique  cileste  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
languages,  with  differing  notations  and  in  va«  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  The 
rions  stages  of  scientific  progress,  presented  a  only  translation  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr. 
mass  of  matter  not  only  difficult  of  access,  but  Bowditch  of  Boston,  with  full  commentaries, 
almost  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  most  (See  BownrrcH,  Nathaxiel.)  Mrs.  Somerville*s 
recondite  stndent.  The  result  of  his  labors  ap-  **  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  **  is  a  summary 
peared  in  16  bookr,  published  in  6  vols.  4to.,  of  a  portion  of  the  work.  Laplace*s  remaining 
with  4  snpplements,  between  1799  and  1826,  works  consist  of  his  Theorie  arialytiqiie  des 
and  arranged  as  follows: — ^vol.  i. :  book  i.,  "  On  probahiliies^  the  most  mathematically  profound 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Motion  ;*'  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared, 
book  ii.,  *^0n  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  and  containing  his  celebrated  method  for  the 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  the  approximation  to  the  values  of  definite  integrals 
Heavenly  Bodies;**— vol.  ii. :  book  iii.,  **0n  the  (Paris,  1812 ;  8d  ed.  1820,  with  4  supplements) ; 
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his  ExpMti&ii  du  ii/iUme  iu  monds  (2  rols.  8to.,  fiords  oil  the  AtlAQtio  eoasfe  never  freeze ;  toA 
Paris,  1796 ;  6th  ed.,  oontaining  a  eulogiom  on  as  the  shores  of  Rnssian   Lapland  are  much 
the  aathor  hy  Baron  Foarier,  4to.,  1^5),  *'  a  less  indented  with  harhors  or  inlets  than  those 
remmS  of  all  modem  astronomy,  unsurpassed  of  NcMrway,  the  Russian  goTemment  have  bea 
for  perspicuity  and  elegance  in  any  scientific  making  exertions  of  late  years  to  obtidn  ibotiog 
literature,"  translated  by  Prof.  Pond ;  and  over  for  naval  stations  within  the  limits  of  Norway. 
40  important  memoirs,  principally  on  astro*  The  bay  of  Varanger  never  freeaes;  and  all  the 
nomical  snbjeots,  published  between  1772  and  coasts  of  Li^land  are  usually  free  from  ice  eariy 
1823.    Of  the  8  works  aboye  named,  an  edition  in  May,  while  the  Siberian  coasts  are  ice-boimd 
in  7  vols.  4to.  (Paris,  1848-7)  was  published  until  the  end  of  July.    The  temperature  of  tbe 
under  government  auspices.    He  died  after  a  coast  is  much  more  uniform  also  than  in  tbe  in- 
short  illness,  saying  to  a  friend  in  his  last  mo-  terior.    The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Gfipe 
ments:  *' What  we  know  is  of  small  amount;  North  is  about  80^  F.     The  mercury  at  this 
what  we  do  not  know  is  enormous.^'    He  has  point  Qat.  71°  11'  80")  seldom  reaches  SO^'ia 
been  accused  of  holding  materialistic  views ;  bat  midsummer ;  in  the  interior,  8°  further  S.,  it  ri9K 
his  writings  give  no  evidence  of  a  tendency  in  to  65°.    At  this  latter  point  also  the  degree  of 
that  direction,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cold  is  considerably  greater  than  at  Gape  North. 
is  known  to  have  avoided.  As  a  scientific  writer  Summer  begins  in  Hay  and  ends  in  September; 
he  was  singnlarly  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  and  in  the  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Alten  anl 
his  SysUme  du  mande^  as  a  specimen  of  style,  is  one  or  two  others,  seed  time  and  harvest  ire 
called  by  Arago  ^' one  of  the  most  perfect  mon-  completed  within  8  months.   Swarms  of  ioseeti 
uments  of  the  French  language."  infest  the  valleys  at  this  season,  and,  tbe  eon 
LAPLAND  (Lap.  Savuofnda;  Swed.  Lapp^  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  tbe 
mark;  Rus.  Zap^7u2tya),  a  territory  forming  heat  becomes  oppressive.    Li  winter,  the  aoo  for 
the  northernmost  portion  of  Europe,  bounded  many  weeks  is  below  the  horizon,  as  in  mid* 
N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  the  White  sea,  S.  summer  there  are  weeks  of  continuons  day.  In 
by  parts  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  winter  the  darkness  is  relieved  by  unaaoal  bril- 
W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  lying  between  lat.  64°  and  liancy  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  by  the  anroit 
72""  N.,  and  long.  14''  and  42''  E. ;  area,  about  160,-  borealis.    The  mountains,  ohiefiy  of  primitiTf 
000  sq.  m.,  f  of  which  belongs  to  Russia  and  the  and  transition  rocks,  abound  in  copper,  iron, 
rest  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  pop.  estimated  at  and  other  metallic  ores,  and  anEnglisn  compAoj 
160,000,  indading  Fmmark.     The  N.  and  W.  has  profitable  copper  works  near  the  B^ 
coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  indented  with  fiord.    Lead,  zinc,  and  arsenie  are  also  fom 
numerous  bays,  and  foced  with  small  islands.  The  The  vegetable  productions  embrace  thebiitt 
shores  of  the  White  sea  are  more  even,  but  the  fir,  willow,  mountain  ash,  various  berry-beanog 
gulf  of  Eandalaska  runs  from  it  far  into  the  plants,  roses,  carnations,  and  other  garden  flow- 
0.  £.  part  of  tlie  Laplandish  territory.    There  ers,  fruit  trees,  potatoes,  turnips,  Ty%  and  wbeit 
are  many  lakes,  of  which  the  Enarea  and  Iman-  Some  of  these,  however,  can  only  be  raised  ffi 
dra,  both  in  Rnssian  Lapland,  are  the  most  nota-  favorable  seasons  and  the  most  sheltered  sitni* 
ble.    The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  tions;  in  many  districts  stunted  birch  trees  v0 
streams  which,  inconsiderable  in  autumn  and  almost  the  only  growth,  and  in  others  neitber 
winter,  become  large  rivers  in  tlie  spring.    The  plant  nor  animal  can  survive.    Tbe  reindeers 
most  important  water  courses  are  the  Tomea,  much  the  most  valuable  animal  of  tbe  oooDtrf. 
Kemi,  Kalix,  Lulea,  Pitea,  Umea,  Tana,  and  It  is  the  beast  of  burden;  it  supplies  the daii^ 
Alten.    The  Alten  is  navigable  about  4  m.  from  its  fiesh  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  m 
its  month  at  the  Alten  fiord  on  the  Norwegian  its  skin  affords  them  garments;  its  horns  v^ 
coast,  and  its  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  ex-  made  into  useful  implements,  and  its  ^i^^^^ 
tensive  in  Lapland,  differing  greatly  from  all  the  twisted  into  cord.  Horses,  oxen.  goata»  and  sbf^P 
rest  of  the  territory.    The  face  of  the  country,  are  seen  among  the  Swedish  and  Norwegi>|J  ^ 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia  migrants ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears,  wu^ 
extending  inland  for  about  80  m.,  is  a  plain,  gluttons,  elk,  hares,  nmrtens,  squirrels, andue 
covered  chiefiy  with  forests  of  spruce  and  fir.  liCmming  rat.    Vast  fiocks  of  birds  of  pBSfiy 
The  ground  then  rises  gradually,  terminating  in  are  seen  in  summer.     Aquatic  ^^^'^  ^''^"^^ 
lofty  peaks  of  rook,  which  in  lat.  67**  and  69*  ex-  eagles  and  lammergeyers  are  found  in  the  mo^ 
ceed  in  certain  places  6,000  feet  in  height.   The  tains,  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  ^^^\Z 
descent  from  these  ridges  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  the  vallevs.    Salmon  in  the  rivera>  '"*^^ 
is  more  abrupt  than  that  toward  the  S.    The  ring  and  other  fish,  go  to  make  up  9Xi  f PP*^ 
limit  of  perpetual  frost  is  8,600  feet,  so  that  there  abundance.    Yet  the  people  are  offcen  ^f^ 
are  many  summits  half  a  mile  above  the  snow  famine. — Of  tbe  160,000  inhabitants  of  Lspw^ 
line.    Tbe  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally  rocky,  54,000  are  in  Finmark,  about  60,000  >°  °*J^. 
and,  except  in  a  few  f&vored  spots  like  the  vid-  Lapland,  and  about  46,000  in  tbe  ^f^{^ 
ley  of  the  Alten,  displays  little  vegetation  be-  tory  lying  west  of  the  White  sea.    The  i«P^ 
side  sturdy  forests  and  a  few  stunted  bushes  proper,  numbering  about  ^li^f/T^^iaoeL 
and  perennial  moss.  The  climate  is  much  mild«  the  country  has  its  name,  are  an  '^^j|^L^ 
er  on  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  interior.   Owing  whose  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  ^^^r^j^ 
ifi  the  inflnenoe  of  ^e  Gulf  stream,  many  of  the  They  are  generally  considered  identical  m  ORP" 
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with  the  FiDDS,  and  onoe  ocoopied  the  whole  khOitt  %808  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1865,447.*   The 

territory  now  called.  Lapland ;  but  the  |Nrogre89  snrfiice  is  low  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the 

of  Gothic,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  oonqaest  S.  and  centre ;  the  W.  is  occupied  mainly  by 

preyed  them  gradually  to  the  borders  of  the  prairiee.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied 

arctic  drde.    About  the  end  of  the  ISth  cen^  by  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  rich.    The  pro- 

tury  the  Laplanders  around  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ductions  in  1850  were  250  bushels  of  Inaian 

were  subdued  by  an  association  of  Swedish  fur  com,  288  of  oats,  1,950  of  potatoes,  and  45  tons 

traders,  who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  of  hay.    There  were  1  saw  mill,  2  churches, 

own  country,  but  were  reduced  by  Gustavus  and  80  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capit^ 

Vtfsa.    His  son  Charles  IX.  took  tiie  title  of  La  Pointe. 

king  of  the  Lapps.  At  the  present  day  the  LA  FORTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
Ternaculiur  appellation  of  the  Lapps  is  Sahmet,  on  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained 
^^  marsh,"  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Finns,  by  I[ankiUi:ee,  Little  Kankakee,  and  Gallien  riT* 
Suamilainen,  ^^mhabitants  of  the  marshee."  ers;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,145 ;  in 
The  Finns  refuse  to  acknowledge  relationship,  1859,  about  88,000.  The  surface  consists  puUy 
and  the  Lapps  claim  it  as  an  honor.  There  are  of  rolling  prairies  interspersed  with  groves  of 
great  moral  and  physical  differences  between  timber ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
the  two  peoples,  but  a  striking  a£Binity  of  Ian-  ductions  in  1850  were  668,949  bushels  of  Indian 
gnage  is  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity  of  com,  206,016  of  wheat,  176,148  of  oats,  21,829 
race.  The  Lapps  are  of  low  stature,  seldom  ex-  tons  of  hay,  and  57,891  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
ceedme  4  feet  9  inches  in  heieht,  but  of  great  were  18  grist  mills,  26  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
niuscuhir  strength,  hardy,  ana  active.  They  offices,  21  churches,  and  5,700  pupils  attending 
have  large  heads,  wide  mouths,  prominent  cheek  public  schools. — La  Forte,  a  city  and  the  capi- 
bones,  long  pointed  chins,  small,  obliquely  placed  tal  of  the  preceding  county,  situated  in  the  N. 
eyes  without  eyelids,  a  swarthy  complexion,  partof  Door  prairie,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oin- 
long,  dark,  glossy  hair,  and  thin  beards.  They  cinnati,  Feru,  and  Chicago  with  the  Midiigan 
are  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  rarely  live  be-  southern  and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  12  ra. 
yond  the  age  of  50.  Though  not  destitute  of  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  145  m.  N.  W.  from 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  noted  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  7,500.  It  ia 
for  simplicity  and  hospitality,  they  are  dishon-  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  branch  of  the 
est  and  intemperate.  They  are  much  addicted  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  1  semi- month- 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  dress  of  the  men  ly  and  8  weekly  periodicals.  In  1859  it  con- 
consists  of  a  leather  coat,  usually  sheep  skin,  tained  11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
tight  leather  or  woollen  trousers,  reindeer  boots  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Fresby* 
without  stockings,  and  a  woollen  cap.  The  terian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian)| 
women  wear  a  dark  woollen  robe,  sometimes  a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  planing  miU, 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings.  All  their  a  tannery,  4  -manufactories  of  agricultural  Im-* 
woven  vestments  are  obtained  from  the  Swedea  plements,  machine  shops  of  the  above  railroads, 
and  Russians.    They  are  divided,  according  to  and  an  iron  fonndery. 

occupation,  into  '*  mountain  Lapps''  and  '^sea       LAFFENBERG,  Johank  Mabtht,  a  German 

Lapps."    The  former  wander  with  their  rein*  historian,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  80, 1794.  The 

deer  from  pasture  to  pasture^  and  pitch  their  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 

tents  in  the  moss-grown  tracts  of  the  elevated  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  applied  him* 

country,  where  the  lichens  serve  as  food  for  the  self  rather  to  historical  and  political  researches., 

herds  and  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour  by  After  visiting  the  highlands  and  the  Hebrides, 

the  people.    The  right  of  the  nomadic  Lapps  to  he  went  from  Scotland  to  London,  where  he 

drive  their  herds  promiacuously  from  one  prov-  made*  a  longer  residence,  studying  the  English 

ince  to  another  has  lately  been  a  subject  of  dis-  government  and  constitution.    He  continned 

pnte  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  the  former  his  legal  studies  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and 

government  demanding  as  an  equivalent  for  the  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1816.     He 

use  of  her  territory  by  Swedish  Lapps  permis*  was  sent  by  the  senate  of  his  native  town  dur* 

slon  to  form  fishing  stations  on  the  Norwegian  ing  the  congress  of  Troppau  as  minister  resident 

coast.    The  sea  or  Ashing  Lapps  confine  them-  to  the  Frussian  court,  and  resided  in  Berlin  till 

selves  to  the  shores,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 

in  fish,  skins,  beavers,  and  venison,  in  exchange  archives  of  Hamburg.  .  In  this  office  he  discov* 

for  Swedish  and  Russian  brandy,  meal,  salt,  and  ered  many  valuable  historical  memoirs  that 

tobacco.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  Lutheran  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  among  which  were 

in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Greek  in  Russia,  the  records  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Hamburg. 

They  are  visited  by  missionaries,  schools  are  He  also  made  an  important  collection  of  diplo- 

establislied  among  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  matic  notes  in  a  Journey  through  the  north  of 

reading  and  writing  is  generally  dififused.  Europe.    After  the  change  in  the  constitution 

LA  FLATA.     See  Abosktinx  Costbdiba-  of  Hamburg  in  1848,  he  became  a  member  of 

TiON.  the  new  senate.    In  1850  he  took  part  as  pleni'^ 

LA  FLAT  A,  Rio  DS.    See  Flata,  Rio  db  la.  potentiary  in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 

LA  FOINTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  which  ended  with  the  pacification  of  Germany 

on  Lake  Superior  and  touching  Miohigan ;.  area,  by  the  ooAvention  of  Olm&tz.    Many  pf  his  his^ 
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toHoal  workfl)  wbioh  are  marked  hj  a  cHdoJd  iringi  o^  allied  genera  have  flesh j  appendages 
and  elaborate  inTestigatioQ,  relate  to-the  antiqui*  and  caninclee  at  the  base  of  the  biU,  as  well  as 
ties  of  the  Hanse  towns,  especiallj  Hambnrg,  spurs  on  the  wings,  and  defend  thexnselves 
and  of  northern  Grermany.  Among  them  are :  bravely  against  birds  of  prey. — ^For  eharacten 
Urhundlieks  Oeachiehte  de»  Urtprungs  der  of  the  ftniily,  see  Plotkb. 
DeuUehen  Bdnmt  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1880),  a  LARBOARD,  the  left  hand  side  of  a  Tessel 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Bartorins ;  IHe  to  a  person  standing  at  the  stern  and  looking 
OeBchiehU  Belgolandt  (1881) ;  Biimburauchei  toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  starboard. 
Urkundefibuch {1S^2);  IMe ElbharU det  Jfelehi'  LARCENY  (Fr.  larcin,  Lat  latroemwm. 
or  Lorichs  (1847) ;  and  Hamburger  Chroniken  theft),  the  taking  and  removing,  by  trespass,  of 
(1862).  His  most  remarkable  work,  both  in  personal  property,  which  the  trespasser  knoT§ 
respect  of  style  and  erudition,  is  the  Getehichte  to  belong  either  genera]! v  or  special!  j  to  ss- 
9on  England  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1884-'7 ;  oon-  other,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  him  of  his 
tinued  by  Pauli,  2  vols.,  1868-^5 ;  translated  into  general  or  special  ownership  therein.  To  the 
English  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  under  the  title  definition  some  authorities,  but  not  all,  add  the 
of  ^*  History  of  England  under  the  Normans,'*  forther  element  that  the  act  must  !>e  done  fer 
with  additions  and  comments  by  the  translator,  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  wroDg  doer. 
London,  1846-'57).  He  has  made  valuable  con-  It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  the  crime  of 
tributions  to  the  Mimumenta  of  Pertz,  and  to  theft  may  be  fhlly  committed  althoagb  the  act  be 
the  Bncyklopddia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  has  done  without  any  thought  of  one's  own  advaa- 
published  editions  of  several  old  authors.  tage,  and  exclusively  for  the  l)enefit  of  another; 
LAPWING,  a  plover  of  the  genus  vaneltu  as  if  he  should  steal  bread  or  clothing  for  a 
(Linn.).  The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  hungry  or  a  naked  man.  Circumstances  like 
slender,  and  straight,  vaulted  and  curved  at  tlie  these  might  affect  the  moral  character  of  the 
end  of  both  mandibles ;  wings  very  long  and  action,  and  might  mitigate  the  punisliment  in- 
pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  equd  and  flicted  by  the  court ;  but  they  C(.»uld  not  chanpe 
longest;  tail  moderate,  broad,  and  even;  tarsi  the  legal  character  of  the  case.  Statute  provi- 
longer  tliau  the  middle  toe,  rather  slender ;  an-  sions  have  somewhat  modified  the  common  lav 
terior  toes  united  at  the  base,  hind  toe  not  conception  of  larceny,  and  particularly  in  d^ 
reaching  the  ground ;  claws  short  and  slightly  fining  the  property  which  may  he  tlie  subject 
curved.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de-  of  this  offence.  At  common  law  this  was  pef^ 
scribed  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  northern  sonal  property  alf>ne ;  of  lands  there  can  plainly 
Africa.  They  live  in  pairs  in  marshy  moors  be  no  larceny.  But  inasmuch  as  the  law  cn&> 
and  in  dry  or  open  districts,  collecting  in  winter  ceives  that  every  thing  attached  to  the  land  or 
into  flocks  on  the  downs  and  sea  shore;  their  realty  partakes  of  its  character,  it  wonld  not  b« 
flight  is  rapid,  and  accompanied  by  a  fanning  larceny,  independently  of  statutes,  to  sever  and 
noise,  which  has  given  them  their  name,  and  is  carry  away  with  felonious  intent  standing  graiii, 
performed  with  numerous  singular  evolutions  or  growing  grass,  or  fruits  from  trees,  or  1^  or 
and  often  repeated  notes ;  they  run  with  great  copper  fixtures  from  a  building.  Bnt  if  thee 
speed  on  the  ground.  The  food  consists  of  things  were  severed  at  one  time  and  carried 
worms,  slugs,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  made  of  away  at  another,  by  two  persons,  or  bv  the 
dried  grass,  and  is  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in  same  person  after  an  interval  of  time  snffidait 
the  ground,  generally  containing  4  eggs;  they  to  render  the  two  transactions  distinctly  eep- 
adopt  various  stratagems  to  divert  attention  arate,  a  larceny  would  be  committed ;  for  the 
from  the  nest  and  young.  The  European  lap-  property  would  become  by  the  severance  the 
wing  (V,  crutatfu^  Meyer)  is  a  very  handsome  personal  property  of  the  owner  of  the  realty, 
bird,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  ;  the  upper  and  rest  as  such  in  his  possession  before  tlte  i^ 

Earts  are  deep  glossy  green ;   the  top  of  the  portation.    The  tcK>  narrow  and  technical  con- 

ead,  crest,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast  strnotion  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect^  has 

black ;  sides  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  base  of  been  remedied  by  legislative  enactments.    The 

the  tail  white ;  a  long  delicate  crest  falls  grace-  spirit  of  the  prevailing  law  in  the  United  States 

fblly  over  the  back;  the  tail  feathers,  except  is  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  state  stat- 

the  outer,  terminate  in  a  large  black  space.   The  nte  which  provides  that  ^  things  which  savor  of 

families  and  young  have  less  metallic  lustre,  and  the  realty,  and  are  at  the  time  they  are  taken 

their  tints  are  less  black.    It  is  rather  shy,  but  part  of  the  freehold,  whether  they  be  of  the 

the  males  are  very  pugnacious  in  the  love  sea-  substance  or  produce  thereof,  or  afSxed  thereto, 

aon ;  the  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted  with  black;  may  be  the  snbiects  of  larceny.^*    It  is  also  es- 

incubation  lasts  24  days.    The  flesh,  though  gen-  sential  to  the  offence  that  the  thing  stolen  be  of 

erally  lean  and  dry,  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  some  value,  though  the  smallest  vidne,  less  even 

the  eggs  are  said  to  be  delicious.    It  is  widely  than  tiiat  of  the  smallest  coin,  is  snflSdent. 

distributed  throughout  Europe,  northern  Asia,  The  common  law  recognizes  no  value  in  chnses 

and  northern  Africa.     Some  of  the  foreign  in  action,  so  called,  that  is,  in  notes  and  other 

Bpedes,  as  the  F.  Oayanermg  (Gmel.),  have  a  personal  securities.    It  esteems  them  mere  evi- 

spur  at  the  fold  of  the  wing,  but  in  other  re-  deuces  of  valuable  rights ;  and  on  the  principle 

spects  resemble  the  European  lapwing;  they  are  that  their  merely  material  worth  is  mer|*od  in 

very  noisy,  like  most  of  the  plovers.    Other  lap-  their  representative  value^  there  can  be  no  lar- 
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oenj  of  such  inafcromenta,  nor  coald  n  rait  be  baileee  cannot  oonimit  larceny  of  the  goods 
malQtaiDed  even  for  the  valae  of  the  paper  npon  intmsted  to  them,  so  long  as  this  relation 
'which  they  were  written,  unless  they  luid  been,  exists ;  for  nnder  their  contract  of  bailment 
by  payment  or  otherwise,  rendered  Toid.  This  they,  and  not  the  owners,  have  the  legal  poe- 
defect  of  the  common  law  has  also  been  reme-  session  of  the  property,  and  the  esaenttid  tree* 
died,  and,  by  statutes,  bank  notes,  books  of  ac-  pass  is  tiierefore  impossible.  For  example,  tiie 
count,  notes  and  other  valnable  secnrities,  are  master  of  a  ship,  who  steals  one  of  several 
rendered  subjects  of  larceny.  The  principle  of  packa^  delivered  to  him  to  carry,  does  not 
value  is  also  applied  in  the  case  of  animals  commit  larceny ;  but  if  he  first  break  the  pack- 
known  to  the  law  as  fera  natura.  It  is  the  age  and  then  steal  part  of  its  content^  the 
rule  of  the  law  that  animals  wild  by  nature  are  offence  of  larceny  is  complete.  The  distinction 
not  subjects  of  larceny  until  they  are  reclaimed,  between  the  two  cases  is  dear.  It  is  evident 
and  then  only  when  they  are  fit  for  food.  By  that  the  bailee  must  be  first  divested  of  his 
the  criminal  law  therefore  there  can  be  no  lar-  legal  possession  before  the  trespass  is  possible, 
ceny  of  dogs  and  cats  and  many  other  animals,  In  the  former  of  the  cases  proposed,  although 
however  the  civil  Juriq>rudence  may  recognise  by  stealing  tiie  package  without  breaking  its 
a  right  of  property  in  them. — A  taking  and  a  bulk  he  destroys  the  privity  of  contract  be- 
carrying  aw^y  are  also  essential  to  constitute  tween  himself  and  his  bailor,  still  the  act  is 
larceny,  and  an  indictment  for  this  crime  must  committed  in  respect  of  goods  which  at  the 
charge  both  these  acts.  If  the  party  accused  time  are  in  his  legal  possession;  the  termination 
have  for  only  an  instant  of  time  perfect  control  of  the  contract  and  the  act  of  conversion  are 
over  the  property,  an^,  even  the  slightest,  re*  simultaneous.  But  where  the  package  is  first 
moval  of  the  whole  of  it  is  sufficient  Thus  one  broken,  the  act  of  breaking  determines  the  con- 
was  held  guilty  of  larceny  who  had  snatched  a  tract  of  bailment  and  the  right  of  the  bailee  to 
watch,  the  guard  of  which,  though  for  an  in*  hold  the  property,  for  that  is  on  the  instant  re- 
stant  free  from  the  person  of  the  owner,  was  vested  in  the  owner.  -Any  act  of  conversion  of 
while  being  withdrawn  by  the  thief  caught  and  the  goods  to  the  bailee's  own  use,  after  a  trespass 
arrested  by  a  button.  But  where  a  purse  be-  upon  the  owner's  legal  right  has  destroyed  the 
came  entangled  by  its  strings  with  keys  in  the  trespasser's  right  of  possession,  completes  the 
owner's  pocket,  though  it  had  been  raised  from  offence  of  larceny.  A  distinction  is  to  be  obi- 
its  place  and  out  of  the  pocket,  yet  there  was  served  between  this  legal  4>o6session  and  a  mere 
not  a  perfect  control  of  the  purse,  and  conse-  custody.  Thus  servants  who  have  a  thing  in 
quently  no  such  carrying  away  as  is  essential  to  their  custody  to  keep,  or  clean,  or  carry,  £ave 
complete  the  offence. — Tiie  required  ownership  no  right  of  possession ;  their  possession  is  their 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  Stolen  goods  master's  possession,  and  he  may  at  his  own 
restolen  from  a  thief  may  be  alleged  in  an  in-  pleasure  take  the  thing  f^om  their  hands;  there* 
dictment  to  be  either  his  property,  or  that  of  tiie  fore  they  may  commit  larceny  of  any  soods  in 
true  owner.  And  it  is  said  that  one  may  commit  their  custody  which  came  to  them  by  delivery 
larceny  of  his  own  property,  if  he  take  it  from  from  the  master,  or  were  otherwise  in  his  legal 
the  possession  of  his  bailee,  with  the  intent  to  possession. — ^In  all  cases  in  which  the  legal  pos- 
charge  him  for  its  loss. — It  is  further  requisite  session  is  rightfully  acquired,  it  is  plain  that 
to  the  constitution  of  the  crime  of  larceny  that  trespass  and  tiierefore  larceny  cannot  be  possi- 
there  be  a  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  two  ble.  This  principle  may  be  practically  illu»> 
distinct  intents,  viz.,  an  intent  to  trespass  on  trated  by  the  example  of  lost  ffoods.  The  finder 
another's  personal  property,  and  an  intent  to  may  lawfully  tidce  such  gooas  into  his  posses- 
deprive  him  of  his  ownership  therein.  There-  sion.  He  acouires  a  special  property  in  them, 
fore,  if  ope  too  drunken  to  conceive  an  intent  to  defeanble  only  by  l^e  owner,  and  in  virtue  of 
steal  take  property,  but  surrender  it  before  any  this  has  the  legal  possession,  so  that,  though  he 
such  intent  is  entertained,  there  can  be  no  con-  afterward  ascertain  who  l^e  owner  is,  and  with 
viction  for  larceny.  Nor  was  this  crime  held  felonious  intent  convert  the  goods  to  his  own 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  case  where,  though  use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.  To  constitute 
there  was  a  trespass,  the  pn>perty  was  taken  the  crune  in  such  cases,  tiie  finder  must  at  the 
with  the  intention  of  converting  only  its  use  to  time  of  the  finding  either  know  the  owner,  or 
the  service  of  the  trespasser.  The  rule  is  that  have  means  of  knowing  him,  or  have  reason  to 
the  trespass  must  concur  in  time  with  the  in-  believe  ^at  he  may  be  found,  and  must  at  that 
tent  to  steal.  This  rule  may  seem  to  be  and  time  have  the  felonious  intent  of  appropriating 
perhai>s  is  rather  technical  than  reasonable ;  the  goods  to  his  own  use.  In  those  states 
but  it  is  finnly  fixed  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  where  statutes  provide  that  the  finder  of  lost 
and  a  clear  apprehension  of  it  is  necessary  to  goods  shall  advertise  them,  a  neglect  to  do  so 
the  right  conception  of  the  crime  of  larceny,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  property  would 
— ^Trespass  is  a  wrongful  act  of  force  done  to  probablv  be  held  to  constitute  larceny, — ^The 
the  possession  of  another.  Therefore,  in  respect  essential  element  and  criterion  of  a  trespass  is 
to  larceny,  there  can  be  no  trespass  against  an  the  wrongful  force.  This  force  need  not  be 
owner  who  has  not  the  possession  of  the  prop*  exerted  physically.  It  may  consist  in  the  nn- 
erty  taken.  On  this  principle  rests  the  familiar  just  use  of  legal  process.  80  it  is  a  sufficient 
nde  of  law,  that  conunon  oarriers  and  other  tre^ass  to  entice  away  an   animal .  by  the 
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Yoloe,  or  b jr  offering  food.  A  thief  commits  a  ties  by  deputy.  His  deaJHi  was  the  result  of  a 
trespass  when  he  has  gotten  the  control  of  an  hlh  His  repntation  chiefly  rests  on  ibe  trans- 
article  by  inspiring  fear  in  the  owner.  In  these  lation  of  Herodotus  (Paris,  1766),  which  is  ^atn- 
cases  the  law  refers  the  surrender  of  the  owner-  able  for  its  geographical  and  obrunologioal  n«Cea 
ehip  to  the  thief's  act  of  force.  Not  so,  how*  -  LARD,  the  oUy  portion  of  bogs'  fat,  8epa> 
ever,  when  one  is  induced  by  a  fraud  to  part  rated  from  the  animal  tissues  by  the  prooesi 
with  his  property.  Whatever  remedy  the  de-  called  renderin|^,  which  is  melting  it  ont  at  tiie 
franded  owner  may  have  in  such  a  case  in  civil  temperature  of  boiling  water,  wd  conunooly 
•jurisprudence,  in  the  criminal  law  there  is  no  with  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
larceny;  and  though  the  intent  of  the  t^er  The  best  and  firmest  lard  is  obtained  ezdnavdhf 
were  ever  so  felonious,  yet  the  owner^s  consent  from  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneja ;  hot 
renders  unnecessary  the  act  of  trespass  without  the  common  qualities  of  commerce  are  derived 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offence  is  not  com-  from  the  entire  fat  of  the  animaL  To  render 
plete.  But  if  this  consent  extended  only  to  a  this  harder  various  adulterating  anbatanoea  are 
surrender  of  the  possession,  while  the  party  added,  as  mutton  suet,  starch,  potato  floor,  ai^ 
who  received  the  article  intended  at  the  time  even  caustic  Jime.  Alum  also  is  often  added 
to  steal  it,  that  ia,  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  wbiteneaa ;  and 
ownerdiip,  here  the  taking  goes  beyond  the  in  England  common  salt  and  the  oarbooates 
right  conferred  by  the  consent,  and  invades  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  detected  In  aam- 
the  property ;  the  trespass  is  complete,  and  lar-  pks  of  it.  The  presence  of  water  and  its  qnaa- 
eeny  is  committed.  For  example,  if  one  obtains  tity  may  be  determined  by  submitting  a  weig^ied 
goods  by  falsely  personating  the  party  who  had  portion  to  moderate  beat;  it  escapee  in  bnbUB& 
ordered  them,  he  is  not  guUty  of  larceny,  what-  and  when  these  cease  to  appear  ^e  loas  of 
ever  be  his  intent,  for  the  owner  means  to  pass  weight  indicates  the  proportion.  If  rtarch  is 
the  property  in  the  goods  by  the  delivery.  I)ut,  present,  it  will  cause  a  solution  of  iodine  witb 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  gets  the  loan  of  an  which  a  particle  of  the  lard  is  mixed  to  torn 
article,  his  concurrent  intent  being  to  steal  it,  blue  or  even  black.  The  proportion  of  the 
the  owner^s  consent  avails  him  nothing,  and  he  adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  amoonta  to 
commits  the  crime.  The  same  principle  applies  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  which  the  chief  arti- 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  owner  delivers  goods  de  is  some  farinaceous  substance.  Water  has 
with  the  understanding  that  the  property  in  been  found  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent. ;  alan 
them  is  to  pass  when  the  price  is  paid,  but  the  of  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  and  quicalime  of  1  pa 
taker^s  object  is  to  get  possession  of  them  with-  cent.  Lard  as  prepared  is  run  into  kega,  but 
out  any  intention  of  performing  this  condition,  the  best  qualities  are  collected  in  England  ia 
'—The  second  intent  essential  to  constitute  the  bladders,  and  are  distinguiBhed  by  the  name  of 
crime  is  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  bladder  lard.  When  pure,  the  artide  should 
ownership,  or  of  his  whole  right  of  property,  be  firm  and  white,  and  entirely  free  from  taste 
in  distinction  from  any  mere  particular  inter-  or  smell ;  it  should  melt  at  212°  F.  withoot 
est  in  it.  So  that  he  is  no  thief  who  takes  a  bubbling,  and  without  depositing  any  sediment; 
horse,  however  wrongfully,  with  the  intention  the  melted  fluid  should  be  nearly  as  clear  and 
of  using  and  then  returning  him.  Whether  it  transparent  as  water.  Its  melting  point  varies 
be  essential  to  the  offence  that  it  be  committed  from  78.6°  to  87.5°  F.  Its  compoaition  in 
Uteri  eauM^  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is,  for  the  100  parts,  as  given  by  Braconnet,  is :  steariae 
aake  of  some  advantage  to  the  aggressor,  is  npt  and  margarine  88,  oleine  62. — Laid  ia  extea- 
quite  certain ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  better  sively  used  in  culinary  operations  as  an  article 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  it  of  food ;  it  enters  into  the  compoaition  of  pas- 
is  not. — ^The  common  law  distinction  between  try.  and  is  the  material  in  which  flab  and  other 
grand  and  petit  larceny,  which  was  determined  artides  are  commonlv  fried.  In  thia  opera- 
by  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is  in  the  Unit*  tion  the  presence  of  flour  is  sometimes  indicat- 
ed States  very  generally  abolished.  Compound  ed  by  the  substances  fried  adhering  to  the  pan. 
larceny  is  larceny  aggravated  by  taking  the  In  pharmacy  lard  is  the  material  which  forms 
thing  stolen  from  the  house  or  person  of  the  the  bulk  of  most  of  t^e  ointments  and  eerattt» 
party  against  whom  the  theft  is  committed.  A  good  article  for  this  use,  that  oontains  no 
LARCH.  See  Fib.  noxious  ingredients^  and  is  not  liable  to  meh 
LARCHER,  PizRBE  Henbi,  a  French  scholar  in  warm  dimates,  is  difficult  to  be  proeored. 
and  author,  bom  in  Dijon,  Oct  12,  1726,  died  The  substance  is  also  employed  for  luMcating 
in  Paris,  Dec.  22, 1812.  He  early  distinguished  machinery,  for  wbic^  use  it  ia  particularly  nn- 
himself  by  his  proflciency  in  Greek  and  English  portant  that  it  dbould  be  free  from  glntinona 
literature.  In  1767  he  engaged  in  a  controver-  adulterants. — Bv  the  senaradon  ef  Ae  atearine 
sy  with  Voltaire  in  which  he  was  thought  to  and  margarine  mm  lara  the  oily  product  called 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  In  1778  he  lard  oil  ia  obtained.  The  manufacture  of  this 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  in  CHncin- 
belles-lettres,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  nati,  where,  as  seen  in  the  article  CnromrAti, 
imperial  university  he  was  appointed  professor  its  value  is  estimated  at  $1,817,480  per  annam, 
of  Greek  in  that  institution ;  but  he  was  then  and  that  of  lard  at  $1,282,468.  Of  the  stearine 
over  80  years  old,  and  had  to  dischaige  his  du^  are  made  eandka  valued  at  $1,884^072,  and 
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cither  portions  of  lard  enter  into  the  prodnotion  imiTarsitj  he  aooepted  the  profbsBonhip  of  nat- 
of  Boap,  the  yakie  of  which  is  rated  at  $308,940.  nral  philoeophy  and  astronomy ;  and  fixing  his 
In  1850  it  was  eetimated  that  11,000,000  lbs.  of  residence  in  London  in  1828,  he  pnblished  in  the 
lurd  woold  be  made  into  stearine  and  lard  oil,  same  jear  a  ^^  Disoonrse  on  the  Adrantages  of 
tiie  stearine  amonnt&ng  to  f  of  the  whole,  and  the  Nittnral  Philosophy,"  and  an  ^^  Analytical  Trea* 
oil  to  24,000  barrels  0x42  gallons  each.  A  large  tise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  This 
portion  of  this  oil  is  sent  to  Franoe,  where  by  was  followed  by  the  *^  Cabinet  Gyclop»dia»" 
tlie  skill  of  the  ohemist  it  is  incorporated  with  oommenced  in  1880  and  oontinaed  till  1844,  em- 
olive  oil,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  bracing  182  vols.  12mo.  In  this  work  Dr.  Lard- 
tbe  mixture  then  coming  back  to  be  sold  as  ner  secured  the  codperation  of  the  most  eminent 
paire  olive  oil.  Some  interesting  properties  of  authors  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
Isurd  when  combined  with  rosin,  in  the  propor*  and  many  of  the  treatises^  historiofd,  scientific, 
tion  of  8  psrts  by  weight  of  lard  to  1  of  rosin,  or  economic,  are  still  regarded  as  standard 
were  communicated  by  Prof.  Olmsted  to  the  works.  His  own  contributions  comprised  ttea- 
American  association  at  their  meeting  in  New  tises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  beat,  hydrostatios 
Haven  in  1860.  When  melted  together,  the  and  pneumatics,  and  mechanics,  the  last  in  cob& 
mixture  u  semi-fluid  in  cold  weather.  When  junction  with  Oaptain  Eater,  each  in  1  vol., 
applied  to  leather,  it  renders  it  very  soft  and  and  "Lardner  and  Walker's  Treatise  on  Eleotri* 
impermeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  it  is  par-  eity  and  Magnetism"  (2  vols.).  While  engaged 
ticularlywell  adapted  for  lubricating  the  pistons  on  this  work  he  wrote  occasional  articles  on 
of  air  pumps,  as  it  is  found  to  protect  the  physical  science  and  its  application  to  the  useful 
brass  fW>m  corrosion,  which  the  ordinary  lubri-  arts  for  the  periodicals,  and  was  frequency  before 
oants  induce.  The  rosin  appears  to  prevent  the  parliamentary  committees  as  a  witness  in  behalf, 
formation  of  an  acid  in  the  lard,  and  thus  the  of  railway  companies.  In  1840  he  eloped  with 
compound  is  well  adapted  to  protect  the  surface  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Heavyside,  and  came  to 
of  any  metal  from  rust.  When  used  for  iron,  a  the  United  States.  He  was  sued  for  damages, 
little  powdered  graphite  may  be  added.  When  and  a  verdict  for  £8,000  was  entered  against 
the  mixture  is  used  instead  of  other  oily  sub*  him.  He  married  this  lady  after  her  husband's 
stances  for  making  soap,  the  tendency  of  Uiis  to  death.  During  5  years'  residence  in  America  he 
become  rancid  when  wet  and  remaining  damp  is  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  a  series  of  lectures^ 
checked.  Other  uses  readily  suggest  themselves,  which  were  published  and  have  passed  through 
As  an  illuminating  agent  in  solar  lamps,  Prof.  15  editions.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1845 
Olmsted  found  lard  oil  combined  with  rosin  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  untU  his 
superior  for  a  time  to  lard  oil  alone,  but  the  wick  death.  His  remaining  works  are:  '^Railway 
after  a  time  became  clogged,  lessening  the  bril-  Economy"  (8vo.,  1850),  valuable  for  its  statis- 
liancyofthe  liffht.-— Over  28,000,000  lbs.  of  lard  tics;  "Handbook  of  Nstural  Philosophy  and 
wera  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  Astronomy"  (2  vote.  12mo.,  1851-^2);  "The 
year  ending  June  80,  1850,  valued  at  nearly  GreatExhibition  Reviewed"  (12mo.,  1852);  the 
$8,800,000.  "Museum  of  Boience  and  Art,"  a  series  of  ex« 
LARDNER,  DiomrsiUB)  LL.D.,  a  British  oellent  popular  treatises  on  the  physical  sdences 
writer  on  physical  scienoe,  bom  in  Dublin,  April  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  com* 


1813,  and  was  graduated  in  1817.    He  continued  "  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,"  of  "  Nat- 
a  resident  member  of  the  university  until  1827.  ural  Philosophy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
During  his  college  career  he  evinced  an  extra*  Acoustics,"  and  of  "  Natural  Philosophy  and 
ordinary  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  and  Optics"  (8vo.,  1854--6).    His  life  was  one  of  in- 
gained  between  15  and  20  prizes  in  metaphys-  oessant  labor,  and  few  men  have  done  more  to 
ioa,  pore  mathematics  natural  philoeophy,  as-  diffuse  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people, 
tronomy,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  took  orders,  LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  an  English  Unitarian 
and  was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  his  college ;  divine,  bom  in  Hawkshnrst,  Kent,  in  1684, 
but  he  subsequently  laid  aside  the  title  of  rev*  died  there  in  1768.    He  was  educated  at  Lon« 
erend  and  desiBted  from  all  clerical  funetions.  don,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden,  and  was  the  author 
During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  pub-  of  many  valuable  theological  works.    That  on 
lished  various  mathematical  works,  iBcluding  which  his  fiime  diiefly  rests  is  his  ^^  Credibility 
aneditionofthefirBt6booksof  Euclid,  with  a  of  the  Gospel  History"  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1757). 
commentary,  and  contributed  a  number  of  ar<  There  are  two  complete  editions  of  Dr.  Lardner^s 
tides  on  mathematical  subjects  to  the  ^^Edin*  works,  the  last  in  10  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1828X 
burgh  Encyclopsddia"  and  the  *^  Enoyclopsdia  and  the  other  in  5  vols.  4to.  (London,  1815). 
Metropolitana,"  and  a  series  on  various  branches  LARES,  a  class  of  inferior  divinities  or  pro* 
of  natural  philosophy  to  the  ^^  Library  of  UseM  tooting  Bpirits  in  ancient  Rome,  domestic  and 
Knowledge."    In  1826  appeared  his  ^  Popular  public.    Their  worship  was  oloselv  connected 
Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  for  which  he  with  that  of  the  Manes,  but  only  we  spirits  of 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  royal  Dublin  the  good  were  honored  as  Lares.    The  houses 
iociety.   Upoa  the  establishment  of  the  London  hold  Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar/amiUariMf 
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who  was  revered  as  the  fbonder  of  the  fitunily.  aiauda  (linn.)  belongs  to  fhe  old  woiid»  andk 
When  the  latter  changed  abode,  he  followed  foond  on  plains  and  cnltiTated  lands,  migndog 
them.    The  worship  of  the  public  Lares  is  said  to  the  south  in  winter ;  many  species  tang  whik 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius;  it  rising  into  the  air  in  large  draes  or  in&po^ 
was  renewed  by  Augustus.     They  were  cdn-  pendicularly  spiral   manner  to  a  yeiy  great 
sidered  as  the  protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  and  height ;  the  flight  is  undulating;  they  walk  and 
had  a  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra.    There  were  run  with  ease.  The  food  consists  of  gratD8,8iQaIl 
otliers  who  were  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  seeds,  grasshoppers,  gnats,  and  small  wonos; 
several  divisions  of  the  city,  over  the. rural  dis*  the  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the  grass  on  the 
triots,  hiffh  roads,  ^.    In  great  houses  the  im-  ground.    The  sky  lark  or  field  lark  {A.  anmit, 
ages  of  Uie  household  Lares  had  their  separate  linn,),  so  celebrated  in  poetry  for  its  sooft  ii 
apartment,  called  tsdtcula  or  lararium.    Their  very  generally  distributed  over  Europe^  i^ 
worship  was  simple ;  they  received  offerings  in  and  northern  Africa.   It  is  about  7i  inches  kNV 
paUUm^  especially  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  and  15  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  of 
Mes  of  every  month.    On  joyful  occasions  they  the  upper  parts  in  both  sexes  is  light  reddish 
were  adorned  with  wreaths.    (See  Pxnatxs.)  brown  with  darker  streaks,  the  lore  neck  tha 
LARISSA  (Turk.  Yenitcher),  a  town  of  £a-  same  with  brownish  black  spots^  the  sides  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  the  district  of  Trikala,  form*  ed  with  dusky,  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  as 
ing  part  of  the  province  or  eyalet  of  Salonica,  in  obscure  brownish  white  band  over  the  era^  the 
kt.  89*"  62'  N.,  long.  22''  40'  16"  £. ;  pop.  about  quills  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  edged  with 
26,000,  including  16,000  Turks,  and  the  rest  white,  and  the  iris  hazel.    Though  the  ploma« 
Greeks,  Jews,  £o.    It  is  situated  on  a  gently  isdull,  the  form  is  elegant;  itssong  isDOtfinelj 
rising  ground  on  the  river  Selembria  (anc.  Pe*  modulkted  nor  mellow,  bnt  it  is  ezoeedinglj 
fMttf),  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches,  cheerful  and  prolonged,  making  the  welkin  nqg 
Lariasa  is  the  seat  of  a'Greek  archbishop  and  of  in  the  sunny  days  of  spring,  and  in  early  mocft* 
a  Turkish  pasha^  possesses  some  manufacturing  ing  sounding  from  on  high  when  the  spri^ 
establishments,  and  trades  in  the  products  of  the  songster  is  entirely  out  of  sight ;  tbjs^  oombioed 
country. — ^Larissa  was  an  important  town  in  the  with  its  extraordinary  power  of  flight,  htftj* 
ancient  Grecian  province  of  Thessalia,  and  oele-  sociated  the  lark  with  the  most  delightfol  reool- 
brated  for  its  bullfights.   It  is  said  to  have  been  lections  of  rural  life.    It  would  be  very  difficult 
founded  by  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos.    In  process  to  imitate  its  song  musically ;  it  is  occasionallj 
of  time  its  inhabitants  attained  considerable  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on  the  groDDd,bot 
power,  and  became  lords  of  the  surrounding  usually  as  it  commences  its  flight ;  the  character 

?)lain,  and  the  town  the  capital  of  Felasgiotis.  of  its  different  strains  is  such  that  it  is  said  that 

n  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  supported  Athens  one  accustomed  to  the  song  can  tell  whether 

against  Sparta.    They  were  afterward  reduced  the  bird  be  ascending,  stationary,  or  deaceDdio^ 

to  subjection,  in  common  with  the  other  Thes-  When  on  the  ground  larks  are  in  the  habit  of 

salians,  by  the  Macedonians  under  Philip,  the  crouching,  so  as  to  be  peroeived  with  difficutj; 

fatlier  of  Alexander.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  they  rar^y  if  ever  alight  on  trees.    They  begin 

Macedonian  kingdom  their  city  was  taken  by  the  to  pair  in  early  spring,  at  which  time  tb^r  ^ 

Bomans,  with  whose  destinies  those  of  Larissa  begins,  continuing  until  the  middle  of  aatiuDD; 

were  bound  up  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  the  4  or  6  eggs  are  greenish  gray,  irregolAnj 

by  the  Turks.  freckled  with  darker.    The  lark  rests  on  tw 

LARISTAN,  a  S.  province  of  Pereia,  border*  ground  at  night;  its  principal  enemies  are vea* 

ing  on  the  Peraian  gulf,  and  bounded  landward  sels  and  the  smaller  hawks.    Its  flesh  is  eateo, 

by  Eerman  and  Fan;  area  about  16,000  sq.  m.  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  thrushes,  it  ^ 

It  is  one  of  the  poorest  divisions  of  the  empire,  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  even  in  Amenc^i> 

oonsisting  mainly  of  an  arid  sandy  waste,  with  it  sings  nearly  as  well  in  continemept  as  vheo 

salt  steppes  and  several  mountainous  elevations,  at  liberty;  to  prevent  iiguty  from  its  soarU|g 

the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Tcharek,  Kory  propensities,  it  is  usual  to  pad  the  top  of  tw 

Khalato,  and  Nabent,    There  is  a  scarcity  of  cage. — ^The  wood  lark  (A,  arhonOf  Lioo) ^ 

water,  the  principal  river  being  the  Div-rood,  semblesthe  preceding  in  plumage,  hot  is  a  eooaur 

and  there  is  little  or  no  agriculture  beyond  the  er  bird,  being  61  inches  long,  with  an  ®^ 

raising  of  small  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  wings  of  12  inches ;  the  haoits  are  like  tb^e 

dates.    The  coast  is  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  of  the  sky  lark,  except  that  it  inhabita  wo(^ 

live  under  their  own  shetk,  and  pay  an  insig*  places  and  frequently  perches  on  t^^.  ^ 

nificant  sum  for  tribute.    Capital,  lat.  song,  though  less  diversified,  is  more  ^^^?J 

LARK,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the  family  alau'  and  has  been  considered  inferior  onljr  jo  ^ 

didat,  coming  in  many  respects  near  the  finches,  of  the  nightingale ;  the  eggs  are  P^^J      ri^e 

The  &mily  characters  are :  a  short  and  conical  brown,  with  darker  lines  and  freckles.   ^ 

bill  with  the  frontal  feathere  extending  along  crested  lark  (X  matota,  Linn.)  has  the  Bevi 

the  sides ;  the  first  primary  very  short  or  want-  surmounted  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  ^<^*^|^L, 

ing;  the  tarsi  scutellate  before  and  behind;  the  is  stouter,  with  longer  bill  and  shorter  winp 

hind  claw  very  long  and  nearly  straight;  the  and  taU,  than  the ^y  lark;  it  is  ^^^ 

tertials  greatly  elongated  beyond  the  secondaries  southern  Europe.    The  calandra  Isrk  (>»*^ 

and  nearly  as  long  OS  the  primaries.   Thegenna  09rKpAa«a^n<2ra|Boie)i8the]aig«st£or<)p^ 
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speoies ;  the  color  is  brown  above  and  whitish  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  by  the  way  of  De- 
bcneath,  with  a  large  blackish  spot  on  the  troit,  LooisyiUe,  and  the  Mississippi  riyer, 
breast  of  the  male.  The  habits  are  nearly  the  preaching  wheneyer  opportanity  offered  during 
same  as  in  the  other  species ;  the  son^  is  lond  the  three  months  occupied  in  the  Journey.  At 
and  pleasing;  they  are  usually  seen  in  pairs,  New  Orleans  his  eloquence  made  a  profound 
and  in  autumn  are  yery  fat  and  esteemed  as  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  an  impression 
food ;  they  are  found  in  southern  Europe.  Other  to  which  his  personal  character,  his  earnest  de- 
genera  of  the  foreign  larks  are  «yrrAtt2aia2af  A.  yotion  to  his  work,  and  a  magnetic  influence 
Smith),  found  in  flocks  in  Africa  and  India ;  oyer  men  which  characterized  him  alike  in  and 
megali^hanm  (Gray),  from  the  dry  plains  of  out  of  the  pulpit  added  strength.  A  church 
southern  Africa ;  f7»irq/ra  (Horsf.),  from  India  was  soon  oreanized,  and  a  congregation  collected, 
and  northern  Africa;  and  eerthilauda  (Swains.),  oyer  which  he  was  settled  as  pastor,  and  a  large 
from  Africa  and  Europe. — ^The  only  f^enus  of  church  edifice  erected.  In  the  summer  of  1820 
the  family  found  in  North  America  is  ererruh  the  yellow  feyer  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  with 
phila  (Boie),  differing  from  melanaeorypha  unusual  yiolence,  and  he  was  urgently  entreated 
chiefly  in  haying  no  spurious  first  primary ;  it  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  he  refused  to  de- 
has  a  pectoral  crescent  and  cheek  patches  of  sert  the  post  of  duty,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
black.  The  American  sky  lark  or  shore  lark  fidelity.  It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  one  so 
(^.  eomuta^  Boie;  genus  otoeorisy  Bonap.)  is  yonuff  has  caused  a  sensation  of  sorrow  so  uni- 
about  ti  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  yersal  and  so  profound  as  that  which  followed 
of  14  inches;  the  color  aboye  is  pinkish  brown,  the  announcement  of  his  departure.  A  memoir 
streaked  with  dusky  on  the  back ;  a  broad  band  of  his  life,  with  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  was 
across  the  crown,  patch  from  bill  below  the  eye,  published  in  1844  by  the  Bey.  B.  B.  Gurley. 
crescent  on  throat,  and  tail  feathers  black;  LA  BOCHEFOUOAULD,  Franqois  VI.. 
frontal  band  over  eye,  under  parts,  outer  edge  duke,  prince  of  Marsillao,  a  French  author  ana 
of  wings,  and  tail  white,  and  chin  and  throat  moralist,  born  Dec.  15, 1618,  died  March  17,1680. 
yellow ;  the  colors  are  lighter  in  some  specimens  He  was  in  boyhood  withdrawn  from  school  to 
than  in  others,  especially  in  winter.  The  prin-  enter  the  military  seryice,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
cipal  peculiarity  in  the  plumage  consists  in  two  was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Gasale. 
erectile  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of  Of  a  naturally  timid,  irresolute,  and  melancholy 
the  head,  somewhat  resembling  the  ears  of  the  character,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  un- 
owls.  It  is  distributed  from  Labrador  oyer  the  fitted  to  be  a  political  partisan,  he  was  imme- 
prairies  and  desert  plains  of  North  America,  diately  inyolyea  in  the  intrigues  which  distract- 
yisiting  the  Atlantic  states  especially  in  win*  ed  the  court.  His  father  was  banished  to  Blois 
ter,  when  it  is  yery  fat  and  much  esteemed  as  in  1682  for  some  connection  with  the  reyolt 
food.  Audubon  found  this  lark  breeding  on  the  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he  himself  shared  his 
desolate  shores  of  Labrador,  making  its  nest  exile,  being  suspected  of  hostility  to  Cardinal 
in  the  mosses  and  lichens  in  the  beginning  of  Bichelieu  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
July;  the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  grayish,  with  nu-  friendsof  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  At  Tours  he 
merous  pale  blue  and  brown  spots;  it  returns  to  met  in  1687  the  duchess  of  Cheyreuse,  then  in 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The  correspondence  with  the  queen  and  the  Spanish 
song  of  the  males  on  the  wins  is  yery  sweet,  court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  intrigues 
though  comparatiyely  short ;  the  food  consists  of  women  against  the  cardinal ;  obtained  per- 
of  seeds,  insects,. and  laryss,  and  minute  cms-  mission  to  return  to  Paris  at  the  moment  wnen 
taceanson  the  sea  shore.  The  horned  lark  of  thequeen,  accused  of  communications  with  Spain, 
Europe  And  northern  Asia  (B,  alpestris^  Boie)  was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  Judicial  examination ; 
is  considered  a  distinct  species ;  the  habits  are  and,  in  his  deyotion  to  her,  accepted  her  pro- 
the  same. — Birds  of  the  family  Byhieolida^  of  posal  to  guide  her  and  Mile.  d'Hautefort  in  flight 
the  genus  anthuM  riicht.),  generally  called  larks,  to  Brussels.  He  had  made  preparations  for  this 
will  be  described  under  Titlark  ;  the  red-  purpose,  when  he  was  discoyeied  to  haye  fayor- 
breasted  and  meadow  larks  are  starlings,  of  the  ed  the  flight  of  the  duchess  of  Cheyreuse  into 
family  icterida,  and  will  be  noticed  under  Stab-  Spain,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Be- 
LiNO  and  Meadow  Labk  respectiyely.  leased  after  8  days,  he  went  into  retirement 
LABKSPUB.  See  Delphiniuic.  at  Yerteuil,  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  queen 
LABNED,  STLyESTEB,  an  American  Presby-  rather  than  to  accept  fayors  offered  by  the 
terian  clergyman,  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  cardinal.  There  he  liyed  as  a  country  gen- 
81,  1796,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  81, 1820.  tleman,  an  amateur  of  dogs,  horses,  and  wines, 
He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Simon  Lamed,  an  officer  at  the  same  time  corresponding  with  the  ene- 
in  the  war  of  the  reyolution,  and  afterward  mies  of  Bichelieu  and  participating  in  the  pro- 
representatiye  in  congress.  He  receiyed  his  jectsof  Cinq-Mars  and  i)e  Thou.  He  returned 
collegiate  education  at  Middlebury,  Yt,  studied  to  the  court  after  the  death,  of  the  cardinal 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  (1642),  was  receiyed  with  kindness  but  was 
in  July,  1817.  His  earliest  efforts  showed  such  unrewarded  by  the  queen  and  Mazarin,  and 
rare  gifts  of  eloquence  as  had  scarcely  been  showed  his  resentment  by  attaching  himself  to 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Whitefield.  In  the  the  duke  d^nghien  and  forming  a  liaison  with 
autumn  and  winter  following  his  ordination,  he  his  sister,  the  duchess  de  Longueyille,  his  devo- 
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tion  to  -whom  for  seyeral  rean  was  merely  a  17, 1747,  died  in  Paiifl,  March  S7, 1689.  Hit- 
matter  of  interest  and  calcnJalion.    In  the  wars  ing  fallen  nnder  the  displeasure  of  Mme.  dn 
and  intrignes  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party  Barry,  he  found  little  inducement  to  attend  ik 
of  the  parliament,  proved  his  valor  in  the  de-  court  of  Louis  XY.,  hut  passed  his  time  chieflf 
fence  oi  Bordeaux  (1650),  received  a  wound  in  on  his  estate  of  Lianoourt,  where,  under  the  in- 
the  face,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sight,  fluence  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1769,  be  esUb- 
in  the  fight  in  the  fanhourg  St  Antoine  of  Paris,  Ushed  a  model  farm.    He  also  established  then 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  abandoned  the  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  became  tlie 
pursuits  of  ambition  for  a  life  of  repose  and  parent  of  the  institution  bearing  the  same  name 
reflection.    He  described  his  occupations  tiius  at  Ch&lons.    After  the  destrcotion  of  the  Btt- 
&r  as  a  ^^  business  for  fools  and  wretches,  with  tile  in  July,  1789,  he  was  appointed  presdefit 
which  honorable  and  well-to-do  persons  should  of  the  national  assembly.    His  efforts  to  b^ 
not  mingle.^'    To  his  brilliant  and  troubled  re-  friend  the  king,  after  the  life  of  the  latta 
lations  with  Mme.  deLongueville  succeeded  the  had  been  menaced,  having  brought  him  into 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Sabl^  Mme.  de  S6vign6,  danger,  he  took  refoge  in  En^^d,  where  b 
and  Mme.  de  Lafayette;  his  house  became  a  was  well  received  by  Arthur  loung,  the  weQ 
resort  of  those  most  distingubhed  for  wit  and  known  improver  of  British  agriculture,  and  sob* 
culture,  ofBoileau,  Racine,  and  Molidre;  and  the  sequently  travelled  in  the  United  States  lod 
charms  of  conversation  and  the  labor  of  com*  Canada.    Unable  to  endure  his  exile,  he  re* 
position  displaced  the  agitations  of  public  life,  turned  to  France  in  1799,  and  for  some  yeui 
The  subtlety  of  reflection  and  habits  of  medita-  lived  in  obscurity  in  Paris.    Still  busy  with 
tion,  which  made  him  irresolute  and  unskilful  phUanthropio  plans,  he  aided  in  introdoeiiv 
in  action,  appear  in  his  writings;  and  some  of  vaccination  into  France,  and  inaogu^ed  the 
his  severe  Judgments  may  be  regarded  as  his  system  of  dispensaries  in  Paris.    The  emperor 
retaliation  n>r  having  been  surpassed  in  practical  Napoleon  subseqittotiv  bestowed  upon  him  tin 
akill  by  those  whom  he  excelled  in  understand-  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  aamitted  biia 
ing.    The  first  fruit  of  his  leisure  was  his  Jfd-  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  nnder  his  hereditii7 
fnotVefl  (Cologne,  1662;  8d  ed.,  1664),  which  are  tiUe.    The  duke  resumed  the  charge  of  lui 
among  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  in-  estates  at  Liancourt,  and  after  the  reBtoratios 
trigues  a^dnst  Richelieu  and  of  the  period  of  became  a  member  of  the  genenil  conndlof  bos* 
the  Fronde.   Three  years  later  he  published  his  pitals,  and  president  of  the  society  of  Cbzistifl 
B^fUxioiUy  (m  aenUneei  et  maximes  moraleSy  a  morals,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  to  aboliih 
volume  of  150  pages  containing  860  detached  the  slave  trade,  and  to  suppress  lotteries  td 
thoughts;  the  first  book,  according  to  Voltaire,  gaming  houses.    He  was  &r  28  years  iospeci* 
written  in  Europe  after  the  reviviu  of  letters  in  or-general  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trtdei 
a  lively,  precise,  and  delicate  style,  and  which  at  Gh&lons,  and  a  member  of  varions  pQbBe 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  form  the  bodies  of  an  industrial  and  philanthropic  chtf* 
taste  of  the  French  nation.    The  fundamental  acter,  from  most  of  which  he  was  removed  hj 
and  pervading  thought,  that  »self-love  is  the  the  ministry  in  1823  in  consequence  of  hia  lib- 
motive  of  aU  human  actions,  is  presented  nnder  eral  political  views.    As  a  recompense  for  tbii 
BO  various  aspects  and  with  so  much  acuteness  persecution  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tbe 
of  obeervation,  tiiat  every  maxim  is  piquant  and  academy  of  sciences,  and  tJhe  academy  of  im<^ 
suggestive,  though  few  of  them  may  be  true,  cine  appointed  him  on  the  commisnon  destioea 
Though  his  philosophy  is  not  metaphysical,  but  to  replace  the  committee  of  vaocination,  of 
founded  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  though  which  he  had  been  president,  and  which  m 
his  statements  are  rarely  absolute,  but  affirmed  been   suppressed  by  government    He  sob^ 
to  apply  only  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  greater  quentiy   inaugurated   the   system  of  schoob 
number  of  persons,  yet  his  rigid  and  persist-  for  mutual  instruction,  and  established  the  fint 
ent  reduction  of  virtues  into  disguised  vices  savings  bank  in  France.    He  was  a  volamiDoos 
Justifies  Rousseau  in  pronouncing  it  a  ^  sad  writer  on  the  snl^jects  which  interested  biio, 
book.''    The  only  thing,  he  says,  uiat  is  really  and  among  his  publications  are  works  on  pso' 
injurious  and  Justly  condemned  by  men,  is  not  perism,  on  public  instruction,  on  savings  haiM 
vice,  but  crime.    A  few  of  the  maxims  are  of  a  on  prison  discipline,  &o.    Among  the  fruits  w 
character  to  refute  all  the  others,  as:  ^^  Hypocrisy  his  visit  to  America  were  an  account  of  ue 
is  a  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue ;''  "  It  prisons  of  Philadelphia  (Svo.,  Pbiladelphis  and 
is  a  greater  shame  to  distrust  one's  friends  than  raris,  1796),  and  "Travels  in  l^e  United  StaUi 
to  be  deceived  by  them ;"  "The  greatest  mis-  in  1796-'8  "  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1800). 
fortunes  of  men  are  those  into  which  they  fall  LA  ROOHEJAQUELEIN,  Hbnbe  nu  yO- 
by  their  crimes."    The  Maximet  passed  through  oeb,  comte  de,  a  French  royalist,  bom  in  ^ 
6  editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  have  ch&teau  of  La  Durbelidre,  near  Ob&tillon-s^* 
been  frequendy  republished.    An  excellent  edi-  Sevres,  Poitou,  Aug.  80, 1772,  killed  at  KoosiDe, 
tion,  prepared  by  Gratel-Duplessis,  and  edited  March  4,  1794.    His  father,  the  marquis  deU 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1858.  Bochdaquelein,  having  destined  him  for  tbeoft- 
LA     ROOHEFOUOAULD  -  LIANOOURT,  reer  of  arms,  he  was  educated  at  the  t^^ 
Fbanqois  ALsxAifTDBR   FBtofiBio,   duo   dc,   a  school  of  Sordze.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Freoon 
French  statesman  and  philanthropist,  bom  Jan.  revolution,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the  detent 
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of  the  throne,  he  entered  the  conBtita^onal  goard  ed  a  large  body  of  repablicans  at  Pontonon ;  but 
of  Lonis  XVI. ;  bat  after  the  massacre  of  the  the  latter,  having  rallied  at  Dol,  Not.  21,  where 
Swiss  guards,  Ang.  10, 1792,  he  retired  to  his  they  were  largely  reinforced,  opposed  the  royal- 
native  province,  and,  disdaining  to  follow  his  ists  with  85,000  men  and  a  numerous  park  of 
feUher  into  exile,  joined  his  friend  and  neighbor,  artillery.  The  first  attack  of  La  Roohejaqne* 
the  marquis  de  Lescnre,  in  the  movement  or-  lein's  troops  was  irresistible,  and  the  republicans 
ganized  amoog  the  people  of  La  Vendue  for  the  were  driven  several  leagues  beyond  me  town, 
retetablishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  peas-  But  here  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  disorder- 
antry  having  determined  to  select  their  leaders  ed  in  pursuit,  was  assailed  in  turn  by  the  repnb- 
firom  the  provincial  nobility,  the  parishes  around  lican  right  and  driven  back  in  confusion  into 
OhAtillon  made  choice  of  La  Bochcjaquelein,  the  town.  A  panic  seized  the  whole  royalist 
who  joined  his  followers  at  St.  Anbin  in  March,  army,  and  their  leader,  after  vain  endeavors  to 
1798,  and  addressed  them  in  a  brief  speech,  stay  their  flight,  threw  himself  in  despair  in 
ending  with  these  words:  '*  I  am  young  and  front  of  a  hostile  battery  in  the  hope  of  finding 
without  experience ;  but  I  burn  to  show  myself  an  honorable  death.  Fortunately  a  Vendean 
worthy  to  be  your  commander.  Let  us  meet  the  priest  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  was  enabled 
enemy.  If  I  advance,  follow  me;  if  I  retreat,  by  an  appeal  to  their  religious  enthusiasm  to 
kill  me;  ifl  fall,  avenge  me  1"  The  peasants,  ani*  rally  2,000  of  the  fugitives,  and  at  length  the 
mated  by  his  example,  on  the  succeeding  day  at-  combat  was  renewed  with  a  fury  unparalleled  in 
tacked  the  republicans  at  Aubiers  with  irresist-  the  history  of  the  war.  For  a  long  time  the 
ible  force;  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  result  was  doubtful,  but  finally  the  republicans 
theroyalistsofA^jou,  they  defeated  the  enemy  were  routed  in  all  quarters  and  fled  toward 
in  several  encounters.  At  the  attack  upon  Thou-  Rennes,  leaving  6,000  killed  and  wounded  on 
ars,  May  4^  LaRocheJaquelein,  mounted  upon  the  the  field.  They,  however,  almost  immediately 
shoolders  of  Texier  de  Gourlai,  helped  to  detach  concentrated  at  a  strongly  fortified  position  be- 
with  his  own  hands  some  of  the  stones  from  the  fore  Antrain,  where  another  battle  ensued,  re- 
wall,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  it.  At  the  sniting  in  a  complete  victorv  for  the  Vendeans. 
battle  of  Fontenay,  May  16,  and  the  siege  of  Sau-  On  this  occasion  La  Rochejaqoelein  with  diffi- 
mur,  June  9,  he  ^owed  equal  intrepidity ;  and  culty  interfered  to  prevent  his  troops  ft*om  re- 
in 6  days  the  royalist  troops  took  80  pieces  of  taliating  upon  tlieir  prisoners  the  dreadful  acts 
cannon  and  12,000  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  republicans.  Again 
fewer  than  500  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  the  Yendean  leaders  projected  an  advance  to- 
less  fortunate  engagements  at  Lu^n  and  Gholet,  ward  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  opening  com- 
at  which  the  chief  Vendean  leaders  were  killed  munications  with  the  English,  and  again  they 
or  disabled,  La  Bochejaquelein  performed  prod-  were  compelled  by  open  mutiny  among  their 
igies  of  valor;  and  upon  the  assembling  of  a  followers  to  continue  their  march  toward  the 
new  army  at  Varades,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Loire.  Arriving  at  Angers  Dec.  8,  they  made 
the  Loire,  whither  the  Yendeans  had  fied  after  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
their  defeat  at  Oholet,  he  was  chosen  general-  place ;  and,  wearied,  disheartened,  and  encum- 
issimo,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  reviving  bered  by  an  immense  and  fast  increasing  train 
the  spirits  of  the  troops.^  Accepting  with  re-  of  sick  and  wounded,  they  retreated  towHrd  La 
Inctance  this  responsible  trust,  which  seemed  Fl^be,  which  La  Bochejaquelein  entered  by  a 
incompatible  with  his  extreme  youth,  he  march-  coup  de  main^  and  thence  proceeded  to  Mans, 
ed  toward  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  the  expecta-  Here  they  were  attacked,  Dec.  12,  by  40,000 
tion  of  meeting  there  promised  succors  from  republicans  under  Harceau,  Westerman,  and 
England.  On  Oct.  28  he  occupied  Laval,  driv-  Efeber,  and,  although  reduced  to  about  12,000 
ing  out  a  large  body  of  national  guards,  and  on  men  fit  for  duty,  they  confronted  their  enemies 
the  25th  sustained  an  attack  from  the  republi-  with  unflinching  resolution.  Owing  to  the  skil- 
eans  under  Lecbelle,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  ful  dispositions  of  La  Bochejaquelein  the  repub- 
most  glorious  victories  for  the  Vendeans  during  licans  were  for  a  long  time  held  in  ohedc  out- 
the  war.  The  enemy  were  driven  in  scattered  side  the  walls,  but  gradually  they  forced  their 
parties  as  far  asNantes  and  Bennes,  losing  12,000  way  into  the  town,  and  for  hours  a  terrible 
men  and  19  pieces  of  cannon.  Elated  by  their  night  conflict  was  maintained  within  the  streets, 
success,  the  royalists,  80,000  strong,  attacked  Finally  the  royalists  were  overpowered  by 
Granville,  Nov.  14;  but  havingno  artillery  with  numbers  and  forced  out  of  the  town  in  a  con-i 
which  to  breach  the  ramparts,  they  received  an  fused  mass.  Their  leader,  who  had  two  horsea 
unexpected  check  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back  killed  nnder  him  and  was  wounded  and  over-* 
with  the  loss  of  1,800  men.  This  disaster  die-  turned  in  the  tumult,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
concerted  the  plans  of  La  Bochejaquelein,  who  bring  them  to  a  final  stand,  and  was  borne  off 
was  about  to  advance  to  Caen ;  and  to  add  to  with  his  followers,  who  dispersed  in  various 
his  embarrassment  a  revolt  broke  out  among  his  directions,  leaving  their  baggage  and  almost  all 
hastily  assembled  levies,  whom  it  required  all  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Li^ 
their  commander's  powers  of  persuasion  to  pre-  Bochejaquelein  assembled  the  small  remnant 
vent  from  returning  at  once  to  their  homes.  As  it  of  his  troops  at  Laval,  Dec.  14,  whence  they 
was,  aretrogademnrch  toward  the  Loire  had  to  moved  to  Ancenis  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
be  conceded  to  them.  On  their  way  they  defeat-  the  Loire.    Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  boat 
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with  a  few  of  his  men  for  the  piirpo«e  of  seiz-  oongregation  he  became  a  member.    From  17T4 
ing  some  large  Yeesels  on  the  opposite  side  of  to  1788  he  tanght  the  classics  and  philosophj- 
the  river ;  but  being  attacked  by  a  numerous  in  various  colleges  in  the  south  of  France.     lie 
party  of  republicans,  his  men  were  killed  or  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  college  oi 
dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  gain  refuge  Toulouse  from  1T84  till  the  suppression  of  the 
in  a  neighboring  forest    henceforth  he  led  religious  communities  in  1790.    Bemoving  to 
the  life  of  a  partisan  chief,  gathering  around  Paris,  he  became  associated  with  Sieyes  and 
him  a  band  of  followers,  with  whom  he  fire-  other  leaders  of  the  nationid  assembly,  and  at- 
quently  sallied  forth  from  his  lurking  places  tended  the  metaphysical  lectures  of  Grarat  in  the 
upon  the  republican  posts.    On  one  of  these  normal  school.    In  1795  he  was  appointed  pro- 
occasions,  his  men  being  abont  to  fidl  upon  two  fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Prytanenm  (lyoeom 
republican  grenadiers,  ne  ran  forward  exclaim-  of  Louis  XIV.),  and  in  the  following  year  was 
ing :  '^  Surrender  I  I  give  you  quarter,"  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  them,  political  sciences.    On  the  creation  of  the  trib- 
His  comrades  buried  him  upon  the  spot,  but  his  unate  (1799),  he  became  through  the  infiaence 
body  was  afterward  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Sieyds  one  of  the  magistrates  designed  to 
of  St  Aubin. — ^With  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  ffuard  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  soon  abas- 
ffreat  general.  La  Bochejaquelein  possessed  a  doned   politics  for  his  favorite  philosophkil 
daring  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sweet-  studies.    In  1811  he  was  call^  to  the  chair  of 
ness  and  humanity  of  disposition,  which  iden-  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Paria,  and 
tified  him  with  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  age  nis  lectures,  which  contmued  for  two  yeara.  at- 
of  chivalry.    His  personal  exploits  in  battle  traoted  an  audience  of  the  most  distangoiahed 
were  innumerable,  and  such  was  his  martial  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  capitaL    His 
enthusiasm  that  sometimes  before  making  a  professorship  was  filled  by  a  depn^  from  1818, 
prisoner  he  is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  out  he  continued  to  be  librarian  of  the  nmrer- 
chance  of  escape  by  single  combat    Although  sity.    The  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
not  22  years  oi  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  ences  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration,  but  on 
was  recognized  as  the  main  support  of  the  its  re^tablishment  under  the  ministry  of  Gniaot 
royalbt  cause  in  western  France,  and  his  fol-  in  1882  Laromigui^re  resumed  his  place  in  it 
lowers  exclaimed  over  his  grave :  ^  Now  Hie  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  hb  time  he  paased  a 
convention  may  indeed  say  that  La  Yend^  no  quiet  life,  devoted  to  science  and  to  friendship, 
longer  exists." — ^Louis  dit  Yesoes,  brother  of  according  to  his  chosen  motto :  Bens  fiui  latnit^ 
the  preceding,  and  commander  of  the  last  Yen-  hene  vixit.    His  philosophical  system  is  a  modi- 
dean  army,  bom  Oct.  80, 1777,  killed  at  Pont-  fication  of  that  of  Oondillao,  and  prepared  the 
des-Mathis,  June  4^  1815.    He  emigrated  with  way  for  the  more  decided  reaction  of  Boyer-Col- 
his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu-  lard  against  the  reigning  ideology.   Few  writers 
tion,  and,  after  being  employed  in  the  military  have  treated  metaphysical  subjects  with  so  at- 
service  of  Austria  and  England,  returned  in  tractive  a  precision  and  elegance  of  atyle.    His 
1801  to  France  and  married  the  widow  of  the  principal  work  is  tlie  Zefone  de  philoeophU  rs 
marquis  de  Lescure,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  vols.,  1816-^8 ;  7th  ed.  1858),  which  embraces 
Yendean  leaders.    He  aided  in  the  restoration  the  lectures  delivered*  by  him  in  ISll  and  1812, 
of  Uie  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  after  protecting  and  has  been  from  its  first  appearance  adopted 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYIII.  to  Ghent  in  March,  for  public  instruction  in  France.    In  the  Ittt 
1815,  landed  at  St.  Gilles  on  the  Yendean  coast,  two  editions  his  other  most  important  writings 
and  aroused  the  ancient  enthusiasm  of  the  in-  have  been  included  with  it. 
habitants  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause.    With  a  LAEKET,  DoMmiQiTS  Jkan,  baron,  a  French 
few  thousand  men  he  encountered  an  imperial  military  surgeon,  born  in  Baud^an,  near  fia- 
division  under  Gen.  Travot  near  the  village  of  Andres  de  Bigorre,  in  July,  1766,  died  in  Lyons, 
Hathis,  and  was  killed  at  the  commencement  July  25, 1842.    He  studied  medicine  and  sur- 
of  the  action. — ^Mabib  Loriss  Yiotoibb   de  gery  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1787  went  to  Paris, 
DoNinssAir,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Yer-  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  frigate  in 
sailles,  Oct  8, 1772,  died  in  Orleans  in  1857.  which  he  visitea  America.    After  returning  to 
She  shared  in  the  horrors  attending  the  war  in  France  he  became  an  army  surgeon  (1792),  and 
La  Yend^,  and,  after  the  final  rout  of  the  royal-  served  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution.    It 
ists  at  Savenay,  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle  was  at  this  time  that  he  invented  the  tmim- 
into  England.    After  the  death  of  the  marquis  laneei  volantes^  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
de  La  Rochejaquelein  she  resided  in  Orleans,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-in-chief.    In 
Her  Mhmiree  (8vo.,  Bordeaux,  1815)  presents  1798  he  accompanied   the  French   army  to 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolution  in  the  west  of  Egypt,  where  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  he 
France,  derived  from  her  personal  experiences,  displayed  remarkable  bravery.    At  Austerlitz 
LA  KOMANA,  Mabquis.    8ee  Rosiana.  lie  attended  to  the  wounded  under  the  heaviest 
LAR0MIGIJI£RE,  Pixbbe,  a  French  philo-  fire ;   at  Eylau  he  saved  a  great  nnmber  fA 
sopher,  born   in   Livignac-le-Haut,  Aveyron,  wounded  by  his  daring ;  at  Essling  he  killed  bis 
Nov.  8, 1756,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1887.    He  own  horses  to  make  soup  for  the  wounded  when 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Yillefranche-sur-  other  food  was  wanting ;  on  the  battle  field  of 
Aveyron  under  the  iZ^etnnaifiM^  of  which  learned    Wagram  he  received  the  title  of  baron ;  while 
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in  Spain  and  in  Rnssia  lie  extended  the  same  Ottawa.— La  Salls,  a  citj  of  the  preceding  eo^ 
oare  to  the  enemy's  wonnded  as  to  those  of  the  is  dtoated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  II- 
Frenoh.  At  the  batde  of  Waterloo  he  was  linois  riyer,  16  m.  W.  from  Ottawa  and  98  m. 
wonnded,  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  post  to  W.  8.  W.  from  Ohicago,  at  the  junction  of  the 
post,  and  was  about  to  be  shot  when  he  was  Illioois  central  and  Bock  Island  railroads  and  at 
recognized  by  a  Prussian  soldier  and  led  to  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Ifidiigan  canal; 
Blacher,  the  life  of  whose  son  he  had  formerly  pop.  in  1868, 4,400.  It  is  built  on  a  bluff  rising 
Bayed,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  under  escort  fran  the  riyer,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  and  health- 
to  Louyain.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  sum-  fril  situation  and  great  fiaioilities  for  trade.  Eight 
moned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  He  coal  mines  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity,  em- 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  pension,  though  ploying  about  1,000  men,  and  yielding  coal  of 
he  was  made  snrgeon-in-chiefofthe  royal  guard,  excellent  quality.  In  1858  the  city  contained 
His  pension  was  restored  to  him  in  1818  by  spe-  5  churches  (Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
cial  resolution  of  the  chamber.  Ni^oleon  in  Methodist,  and  Boman  Catholic),  several  acMe- 
his  will  left  Larrey  100,000  francs.  ^  If  the  mies  and  schools,  3  weekly  newspaper  offices,  a 
armyever  erect  a  monument  of  gratitude,'' said  steam  flour  mill,  a  distillery,  3  breweries,  5 
the  emperor,  '^  it  should  be  to  Larrey.''  Two  brick  yards,  4  lime  kilns,  a  puining  mill,  a  foun- 
Btatues  were  in  fSaot  afterward  raised  to  him,  dery  and  machine  shop,  and  manufiictories  of 
one  in  1850  in  the  court  of  the  Yal  de  Grdoe  8aleratu&  soap  and  candles,  and  flint  glass.  Ad- 
hospitid,  another  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  ioining  La  Salle  on  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
meouoine.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  trav-  it  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  is  the  city  of  Peru, 
elled  in  Belgium,  southern  France,  and  Italy,  for  with  a  nearly  equal  population.  The  Illinois 
the  purpose  of  studying  epidemics.  In  1848  he  river  is  here  000  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  AI-  railroad  bridge  of  20  arches. 

gdria,  where  he  was  attiusked  by  pneumonia;  LA  SALLE,  Bobkbt  Cavkubb,  sienr  de,  a 
e  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  the  French  navigator,  bom  in  Bouen  about  1685. 
road.     His  discoveries   relative  to  gun-shot  died  in  Texas,  March  20, 1687.    He  renouncea 
wounds,  the  cholera,  ophthalmia,  tetanus,  and  his  inheritance  by  entering  a  seminary  of  the 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  brain  and  Jesuits,  but  after  diligent  studies  obtained  his 
amputations,  were  all  of  the  highest  importance,  dischai^  and  about  1667  embarked  for  Canada 
There  were  few  branches  of  suigery  on  which  to  seek  wealth  by  commerce  or  fame  by  new 
he  did  not  advance  new  and  valuable  views,  discoveries.    As  a  fur  trader  at  La  Chine  (which 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  medi-  he  so  named  from  a  cherished  project  of  seekiog 
cal  works  and  memoirs,  many  of  which  have  by  way  of  Canada  a  passage  to  China),  he  ex- 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages — His  plored  Lake  Ontario,  visited  the  neighboring 
son,  F^x  HiFPOLTTX,  bom  about  1810,  studied  Indians,  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters 
the  medical  profession,  was  with  the  French  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  intrusted  by  Oov- 
army  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  is  now  sur-  eraor  Frontenac  with  the  care  of  the  fort  where 
^eon  in  ordinary  to  Napoleon  HI.  and  medical  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.    On  return- 
mspector  of  the  army.    He  has  written  several  ing  to  France  in  1675  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
works  on  medicine  and  surgery.  nobility,  and  the  grant  of  a  large  domain  around 
LA  BUE,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Fort  Frontenac  and  of  the  exclusive  traffic  with 
Boiling  fork  of  Salt  river;  area,  182  sq.  m.;  the  Five  Nations.    He  was  thus  proprietary  of 
pop.  in  1850,  5,859,  of  whom  672  were  daves.  a  promising  region,  when  the  arrivd  of  JoUiet 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  good  soil.    The  at  Quebec  with  the  news  of  the  discoveries  by 
prodoctions  in  1850  were  885,275  bushels  of  him  and  Marquette  on  the  Mississippi  induced 
Indian  com,  17,578  of  wheat,  78,465  of  oats,  him  to  undertake  to  extend  their  explorations, 
181,950  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,848  of  wool,  and  to  seek  the  mouth  of  the  Missisnppi,  and  to 
17,682  of  flax.    There  were  11  churches,  and  form  plans  of  colonization  in  the  south-west 
500  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Lou-  He  again  repaired  to  France.    His  projects  were 
isviUe  and  Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the  ikvored  by  Seignelay,  minister  of  marine;  and 
county.    Capital,  HodgenviUe.  with  Tonti,  an  Italian  veteran,  as  lieutenant, 
LABTNa.    See  Yoiox.  and  80  mechanics  and  mariners,  he  returned 
LA  SALLE,  a  N.  co.  of  111.,  traversed  by  the  from  La  BocheUe,  July  14, 1678,  to  Fort  Fron- 
Blinois  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Fox  and  Ver-  tenac.    He  increased  the  works  there  in  order 
milieu ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 85,568.  to  make  it  the  emporium  of  commerce  with  the 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  occupied  chiefly  by  regions  which  he  purposed  to  explore,  estab- 
prairies,  but  in  some  places  well  timbered.    The  lished  a  trading  house  at  Niagara,  and  spent  a 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  county  abounds  vear  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  and  collect- 
in  coal  mines  which  yield  an  enormous  revenue,  ing  furs.    The  Griffin,  a  iMirk  of  60  tons,  was 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  687,-  launched  on  the  Niagara  river  in  1679,  and  he 
483  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  258,598  of  wheat,  embarked  in  it  with  his  colony  (Aug.  7)  for  the 
199,875  of  oats,  25,179  tons  of  hay,  and  88,063  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    He  crossed  Lake  Erie 
lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  11  saw  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  reached  Green  bay, 
iiiUls,  4  newspaper  offices,  11  churches,  and  Sept.  2.    Meantime  his  creditors,  thinking  him 
1,405  papilg  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  lost,  were  selling  at  Montreal  all  his  possee* 
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siona.    To  prevent  this,  he  loaded  bulMirk  with  agrionltnre,  which  were  defeated  hj  the  rar- 
a  rich  cargo  of  ftirs  and  sent  it  back,  with  orders  ages  of  beasts  or  of  the  neighboring  tribes.    £x- 
to  return  immediateij.    He  proceeded  with  his  oorsions  oyer  land  and  bj  canoes  were  sJike 
company  in  scattered  gronps  in  bark  canoes  ineffectual  in  bringing  him  to  ^  the  fatal  lirer^ 
nearly  to  the  head  of  lake  luchigan,  where  he  which  he  sought,  and  he  trayersed  a  wildersess 
oonstmcted  a  trading  house  and  fort  and  waited  toward  New  Mexico,  in  a  vain  search  for  gold 
in  vain  for  the  return  of  his  Teasel.    With  Hen-  mines.    The  misery  of  the  colonists  increased, 
nepin  and  two  other  Franciscans,  and  Tonti  and  and  Beaiy'eu's  example  of  revolt  began  to  be 
about  80  followerflL  he  ascended  tne  St.  Joseph's,  foUowed.    La  Salle,  whose  courage  and  energy 
and  traversed  a  bog  to  reach  the  Kankakee,  had  never  fuled,  sought  no  longer  to  govern  or 
which  he  descended  till  he  came  to  an  Indian  to  animate  his  followers  by  gentleness,  but  made 
idllage  on  the  Illinois,  probi^ly  near  Ottawa,  himself  a  terror  to  them.    Their  number  was 
On  ^6  banks  of  Lake  Peoria  he  formed  an  alii-  reduced  by  manifold  losses  to  87,  when,  in  de- 
ance  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose  first  hostile  spair  of  subduing  their  opposition  or  of  carrying 
disposition  he  skilfully  changed  to  friendship,  out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliariefl,  be  deter- 
There,  suffering  anxiety  for  the  Griffin,  while  mined,  Jan.  12, 1687,  to  seek  by  land  the  coontiy 
discontent  pervaded  his  company,  1,500  miles  of  the  Illinois,  and  thence  to  pass  to  Canada. 
from  the  nearest  French  settlement,  he  built  a  He  set  out  with  16  men,  following  the  track  of 
fort  which  he  named  Or6vecoBur  (heart-break),  the  buffalo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado^ 
Having  put  Tonti  in  command  in  niinds,  and  and  reached  a  branch  of  Trinity  river,    lliey 
despatched  Hennepin  to  explore  the  upper  Mis-  went  in  groups,  and  the  malignity  of  two  men, 
rissippi,  he  returned  (Marcn,  1680)  on  foot  with  Duhaut  and  L'Archev^ue,  who  had  embarked 
8  companions  to  Fort  Frontenao,  and  learned  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  oppor- 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  tnnity  for  gratification.     They  quarrelled  wiUi 
Griffin  and  of  another  ship  which  had  been  and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle.    He  sos- 
despatched  with  resources  for  him  from  Fhmoe*  pected  and  asked  one  of  them  about  the  Cute  cf 
On  his  return  he  found  that  Tonti  had  been  nis  relative,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from 
abandoned  by  his  men,  attacked  by  hostile  In-  an  ambush,  and  he  fell  dead.    "  Snch  was  the 
dians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Pot-  end,"  says  Bancroft,  '^  of  this  daring  adventurer, 
awatamies.   Another  year  was  lost  in  collecting  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptions ;  for  v»- 
his  scattOTcd  followers,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1682,  he  rious  knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  of  las 
had  descended  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with  genius  to  untried  circumstances ;  for  a  snbliine 
the  Mississippi.    As  he  advanced,  he  noted  the  magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  built  a  fort  near  that  of  Heaven,  ana  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  bj 
the  Ohio,  and  a  cabin  on  the  first  Ohiokasaw  energy  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  hope,  he  had 
bluffy  raised  the  cross  by  the  Arkansas,  planted  no  sunerior  among  his  countrymen."    His  life  ii 
the  arms  of  France  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  included  in  Sparks's  ^'American  Biography." 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  France  of  the        LASGARIS,  Ahbkbas  Joaknbs,  snrnamed 
whole  valley,  and,  on  April  9,  entered  the  gulf  Bhyndaobnus,  a  Greek  philologist,  and  a  de- 
ef  Mexico,  founded  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  and  scendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lascaris,  bom 

Skve  to  the  acUacent  lands  the  name  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  theRhyndacus  inPhrygiaia 

e  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among  1445,  died  in  Rome  in  1585.    He  went  to  Italy 

the  lakes,  and  reached  Quebec  in  Nov.  1688.  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire. 

He  embarked  for  France,  was  welcomed  bv  and  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de^ 

Seignelay  as  "  the  delight  of  the  new  world,^'  Medici,  who  sent  him  twice  to  Greece  to  cd- 

and  received  a  commission  according  to  which  lect  valuable  MSS.    Before  his  return  thence 

all  the  French  and  natives  of  the  country  fh>m  the  second  time  Lorenzo  died,  and  Lascaris,  at 

Fort  St  Louis  to  New  Biscay  were  placed  un-  the  invitation  of  Charles  YIII.  of.  France,  re- 

der  his  authority.    An  expedition  for  the  col-  moved  to  Paris  in  1495,  and  began  to  teach 

enization  of  Louisiana,  with  4  vessels  and  280  Greek  publicly.    In  1608  Louis  XII.  appointed 

persons,  departed  from  Rochefort,  Aug.  1, 1684^  him  ambassador  to  Venice.    In  1618  he  went  to 

but   dissensions   immediately   arose   between  Rome  on  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  to  take  chai^ge 

La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander  Beaqjeu.  of  the  Greek  college  and  press  lately  founded 

They  passed  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  must  there,  and  publish^  editions  of  many  of  tbe 

have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  Greek  classics.    In  1618  he  returned  to  Paris, 

Jan.  10, 1 685 ;  but  La  Salle  mistook  their  nosition,  and  assisted  Budieus  in  forming  the  royal  library 

and  tiie  fleet  passed  on.    A  few  days  later  he  at  FonUunebleau.    He  was  subsequently  com* 

discovered  his  error  and  wished  to  return,  but  missioned  by  Francis  I.  to  proceed  to  Yeniee 

Beai\]eu  persisted  in  advancing  W.  even  to  the  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Grecian  youths  to 

bay  of  Matagorda.     There  he  determined  to  officiate  in  the  Greek  college  of  which  that 

end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate,  monarch  then  contemplated  the  foundation  in 

He  disembarked  with  280  colonists,  most  of  his  the  French  metropolis ;  but  being  importaned 

munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  re-  by  Paul  IIL  to  return  to  Rome,  he  dia  so,  and 

turned,  leaving  them  almost  without  resources,  died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  there.    He 

Thinking  himwlf  near  the  Mississippi,  he  forti-  edited  the  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  poets, 

fied  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  attempts  in  and  translated  into  Latin  some  military  tree- 
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tisas   of  PolybiQs. — See  YQlenuiii],   Zaaearii  hedeyotedhmuelf  to  the  care  of  Napoleon,  and 
^aris,  1825).— OoNBTANTiNX,  a  Greek  gram-  passed  his  eTeniDgs  in  recording  the  emperor's 
marian,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  remarks,  "which  were  subsequently  published 
born  in  Constantinople,  died  in  1498.    On  the  in  his  MSmorial  de  JSainte  MeUne^  ou  jaumcd 
capture  of  bis  native  city  by  the  Turks  he  re-  ad  m  trouve  earmgnSy  jour  par  jour^  ce  qui  a 
paired  to  Ibe  court  of  fVancesoo  Sforza,  duke  dit  et  fait  NapoUon  pendant  dix-huit  mats  (8 
of  Milan,  vho  intrusted  him  with  the  education  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-'d).   But  having  written 
of  his  daughter.  He  snbseouentiy  yisited  Rome  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  commenting  very 
and  Naples,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  taught  freely  on  the  treatment  to  which  Napoleon  waa 
Greek  and  rhetoric.    A  few  years  later  he  re-  subjected,  he  was  arrested,  Nov.  25, 1816,  and 
moved  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  where  he  establish*  after  6  weeks'  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  was 
ed  a  school  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  while  sent  to  the  Cape  of  GU>od  Hope,  where  he  was 
be  lived.    He  bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  confined  8  months,  and  finally  tiu^en  to  England. 
to  the  senate  of  Messina.   These  were  afterward  He  was  not  sufifered  to  land,  but  was  conveyed 
carried  to  Spain,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  to  the  continent,  and  conducted  to  Frankfort- 
EscuriaL  His  Orammatioa  Oraea  (Milan,  1476)  on-the-Main,  where  he  at  last  received  bis  lib- 
was  the  first  Greek  book  printed.  erty  after  18  months*  captivity.  He  afterward 
LAS  OASAS.    See  Oasab.  resided  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
LAS  OASES,  Emmanttbl  AvoxTBTnr  Dutt-  death  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
DONNi  Mabin  Joseph,  seigneur  de  La  Oaussade  turn  to  France.    The  publication  of  his  Memo- 
and  marquis  de,  a  French  historian,  and  one  of  rial  is  said  to  have  brougbt  him  in  2,000,000 
the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  bom  francs.    Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
at  the  cbateau  of  Las  Oases,  near  Bevel,  in  was  elected  in  1881  and  1880  to  the  chamber  of 
1766,  died  at  Passy-suivSeine,  May  15,  1842.  deputies,  taking  bis  seat  at  the  extreme  left,  or 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Oratori-  with  the  ultra  opposition.    He  wrote,  in  ad- 
ans  in  Vend6me,  and  at  the  military  and  naval  dition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own 
schools  of  Paris,  was  with  the  allied  Frencb  and  life^  Mernairet  d^E.  A,  D^  eamts  de  Ixu  Caset^ 
Spanish  fleets  as  a  midshipman  at  the  siege  of  eammuniqu^  par  lui-mSme  (Paris,  1819). 
Gibraltar,  and  was  on  board  the  French  vessel  LAS  O^INIZAS  ("the  cinders''),  a  volcano  in 
the  Boyal  Louis  in  the  engagement  off  Oadiz.  Guatemala,  Oentral  America,  one  of  the  group 
During  the  peace  which  followed  he  sailed  to  known  as  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  in  lat.  14^ 
the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland.  Boston,  Sene-  21'  N.,  long.  90""  86'  W.,  19  m.  S.  W.  from  the 
gl,  the  isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indies,  city  of  Guatemala ;  altitude,  5,100  feet.   It  was 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  Las  Oases  took  ascended  in  1846  by  an  English  traveller,  R.  G. 
part  with  the  royalists,  emigrated,  and  was  Dunlop,  who  describes  it  as  constantiy  burning, 
charged  by  the  prince  of  OondS  with  many  dip-  It  has  not  however  been  in  a  state  of  destruc- 
lomatic  missions,  among  others  witb  one  to  Gus-  tive  eruption  since  1776,  in  which  year  it  en- 
tavQs  III.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aiz  la  Ohapelle,  tirely  destroyed  the  village  of  Tres  Kios,  9  m. 
who  became  his  friend.    After  the  defeat  of  the  distant,  filling  up  three   considerable  rivers, 
Prussians  in  Ohampagne  he  fled  to  London,  from  whicb  the  village  took  its  name, 
vhere  in  his  poverty  he  lived  as  a  teacher.  LASEL  Jan,  commonly  known  as  Jonir  1 
While  here  he  executed  his  Atla$  historique  et  Lasco,  a  Polisb  divine,  born  in  1499,  died  Jan. 
giographique  (1802),  which  be  published  under  18, 1560.    He  was  descended  from  a  noble  f&m- 
the  name  of  Le  Sage.    When  the  Smigrii  were  lly,  and  had  an  uncle  who  was  an  archhishop. 
recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Oases  returned  to  He  himself  entered  the  church,  and  rose  to  the 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  obscurity,  rank  of  bishop ;  but  having  made  the  acquaint- 
But  having  entered  the  army  of  Bernadott^  anceofZwingli  and  other  reformers,  he  became 
(1809)  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  gain  the  a  Protestant,  and  resigned  his  bishopric.    Alter 
favor  of  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  master  residing  a  while  at  Emden,  and  founding  there 
of  requests  in  the  council  of  state,  in  1810  made  the  first  Protestant  churcb  in  that  region,  he 
him  cbaiaberlain  and  count  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  for- 
iu  1811  confided  to  him  the  liquidation  of  the  eign  Protestant  congregation.  Being  compelled, 
Anstro-filyrian  debt    In  1812  he  was  sent  to  on  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1668,  to  leave  £ng- 
inspect  through  several  departments  the  prisons,  land,  he  passed  over  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
hospitals,  ana  similar  institutions,  and  to  pre-  aided  until  1666,  when  be  returned  to  his  nsr 
pare  a  report  of  the  condition  of  |J1  the  ports  tive  country.    Here  he  became  the  head  of  the 
and  naval  stations  from  Toulon  to  Amsterdam.  Protestant  church  in  Little  Poland,  and  exerted 
After  the  disasters  of  Leipsio  and  Moscow,  Las  himself  especially,  during  the  remainder  of  hia 
Oases  commanded  the  lOtb  legion  of  the  na-  life,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
tional  guard.    In  1814  he  refused  to  assent  to  churches  of  Poland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
the  request  for  Napoleon^s  abdication,  and-went  left  a  large  number  of  theological  works, 
to  England,  whence  he  subsequentiy  sent  in  his  LAS  PILAS,  one  of  the  great  extinct  voloa- 
adhesioa  to  the  Bourbons.    After  the  return  noes  which  constitute  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
from  Elba  he  went  back  to  France,  and  after  Marabios,  extending  across  the  plain  of  Leon, 
the  final  defeat  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  fol-  in  Nicaragua.    It  is  broad  and  comparatively 
lowed  him  to  St.  Helena.    Here  with  bis  son  low,  but  nas  a  vast  crater,  surrounded  by  many 
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smaller  craten,  or  andent  yents.  It  was  near  and  a  fiery  horse  is  struggling  in  its  ooils.^'  The 
the  foot  of  Uiis  volcano,  in  the  plain  of  Leon,  vaquero  holds  one  end  of  the  lasso,  with  which 
that  a  volcanic  orifice  opened  on  April  12, 1850,  he  takes  a  turn  around  the  high  pommel  of  his 
around  which  was  speedily  aocumulated  a  great  saddle,  his  own  horse  heing  trained  to  resist  the 
mass  of  lava,  cinders,  stones,  and  ashes,  forming  jerks  of  the  captive  by  leaning  to  the  opposite 
a  cone  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  by  side.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  slackens  after  the 
its  accretions  promised  to  add  another  high  first  struggle,  the  rider  spurs  his  horse,  which, 
volcano  to  those  which  stud  the  plain.  The  bounding  forward,  drags  along  the  other,  weak- 
eruption  ceased  however  at  the  end  of  a  month,  ened  under  the  throttling  pressure  of  the  noose. 
and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  In  catching  homed  cattle  two  vaqueros  employ 

LASS  A,  or  H'Lassa,  a  city  of  Asia,  and  cap-  each  a  lasso.    The  first  throws  his  lasso  over 

ital  of  Thibet,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  the  horns,  and  avoids  by  skilful  curvets  and 

banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu,  in  lat.  20'^  80'  N.,  long,  occasional  jerks  the  attacks  of  the  bulL    The 

91**  40'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000.   The  streets  are  second  keeps  behind,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 

in  general  wiae  and  regular,  and  the  houses,  tunity  when  in  running  its  hind  feet  are  off  the 

whether  constructed  of  mud,  brick,  or  stones  ground,  at  once  slips  the  noose  underneath  one 

have  their  walls  whitened,  and  their  doors  and  noof  and  jerks  it  up.    In  catching  bulls  the  lasso 

window  frames  painted  red  and  yellow.    It  is  is  generally  not  tied  to  the  pommel,  as  they  might 

surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  contains  some  fine  prove  so  strong  as  to  dras  away  both  horse  mad 

public  edifices,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lama-  man.    Some  vaqueros,  when  bent  on  catching 

sery,  or  monastery.     Lassa  is  a  place  of  con-  a  desperate  bull,  perhi^s  of  peculiar  svriitness, 

siderable  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  mer-  tie  the  lasso  to  the  pommel,  and  this  is  called 

chants  from  all  parts  of  Asia.    The  most  im-  amarrado  a  muerte,  *^  bound  to  death.'^    For 

portant  articles  of  trade  are  linens,  woollen  oonmion  purposes  a  turn  around  the  pommel 

doth,  cashmere  shawls,  sable  furs,  raw  silk,  answers,  when  if  the  bull  prove  t(K>  strong  they 

musk,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  bullion,  glass,  and  let  go  the  end  and  escape.    In  California  and 

cutlery.    To  the  N.  W.  of  the  city,  and  con-  Mexico  the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat.    Similar  to 

nected  with  it  by  two  avenues,  is  the  Buddha-  the  lasso  is  an  implement  used  for  the  same 

la,  or  '^mountain  of  Buddha,"  on  which  stands  purpose,  consisting  of  two  leaden  balls  at  either 

the  palace  of  the  grand  lama,  a  magnificent  end  of  a  long  cord.    These  are  thrown  like  the 

structure  4  stories  high,  crowned  by  a  gilded  noose  of  the  lasso,  and  at  once  wind  the  cord 

dome,  and  supported  by  columns  covered  with  aroimd  any  object  with  which  they  come  m 

plates  of  gold.    Thither  pilgrims  resort  from  all  oontact. 

parts  of  eastern  Asia  to  perform  their  devo-  LASSO,  Oblahdo  di,  or  ORLAin>i73  L&ssrs,  a 

tionS)  and  do  homage  to  the  supposed  incama-  Flemish  composer,  bom  in  Mous,  Hainanlt,  ia 

tion  of  deity.  1520,  died  in  Munich,  June  15,  1593.     He  was 

LASSEN,  Ohristiak,  a  German  philologist  carried  surreptitiously  to  Italy  when  a  child 
and  linguist,  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Oct.  22,  on  account  or  his  fine  voice,  and  until  he  was 
1800.  He  studied  at  Ghristiania,  Heidelberg,  grown  up  was  employed  as  a  smger  in  Milan 
and  Bonn,  passed  two  years  in  London  and  and  Naples.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Flan- 
Paris,  and  returned  again  to  Bonn,  where  he  ders,  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  passed  the  latter 
became  in  1880  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordi-  part  of  his  life  at  Munich  in  the  service  of  ^e 
nary  professor.  In  connection  with  Eugdne  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Bumouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali  MSS.,  and  Palestrina,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  com- 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  published  by  the  posers  of  the  age,  excelling  in  harmony,  and 
Asiatic  society  in  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  Pali  or  Sa-  oeing  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  chromatic  pa8> 
cred  Language  from  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  sages.  His  secular  music,  consisting  of  L^Lin, 
Ganges."  He  published  with  Schlegel  the  JSoh  Itdian,  German,  and  French  songs^  is  better  than 
mayana  and  the  Hitofodesa.  He  was  for  many  his  compositions  for  the  church,  m  which  he  is 
years  editor  of  the  Z0»£«;Ar(f)(ytlr^i0jrt<iu^(2et  for  inferior  to  Palestrina.  A  statue  has  been 
Morgenlandes.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace.  His  works 
and  valuable,  relate  to  a  variety  of  oriental  Ian-  were  published  in  Paris  in  1576  under  the  title 
guages  and  ancient  history,  embracing,  among  of  Jfilanges  d^Orland  Lomum^  and  in  1684  ap- 
other  subjects,  translations  from  the  Hindoo  phi*  peared  (hnUnuation  dm  Melanges, 
losophy,  the  history  of  Bactriana,  Cabool,  and  LATAEIA.  See  Laodigba. 
India,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  LATEB AN,  the  name  of  a  church  and  palace 

LASSO  (Sp.  laeo^  a  slip  knot ;  Lat  laxuiy  in  Rome,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
loose),  a  cord  with  a  slip  noose,  made  either  of  built  on  the  estate  of  the  senator  Plautias  Lit- 
hide  or  strongly  twisted  hair,  used  in  some  eranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  corn- 
countries  for  catching  wild  cattle.  It  is  from  plicity  in  Piso's  conspiracy.  They  are  in  the 
20  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  is  thrown  in  a  pecu-  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  near  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
liar  manner.  In  South  America  the  co^ti^ro,  or  and  Honorius.  The  basttica  of  St.  John  Lat* 
cattle  driver,  in  catching  an  animal,  rides  at  full  eran  (S.  Otovanni  in  Laterane)  occupies  the  nte 
speed,  swinging  the  laiwo  around  his  head  and  of  the  house  of  Plautinus,  and  was  founded  by 
increasing  its  motion  as  he  approaches  the  vie-  Oonstantine  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  nearly 
tim,  until "  it  shoots  from  his  hand  like  a  snake,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Clement  Y., 
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bnt  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and  has  since  in UniTerdtj college, London;  while  so  engaged 

nndergone  a  nnmber  of  modmoations.    It  is  a  he  pablished  a  series  of  works  on  tlie  hlBtory  and 

fine  specimen  of  arohiteotnre,  and  contains  many  stractare  of  the  English  langnage.    Tlie  chief 

interesting  works  of  art    It  was  long  regarded  among  these  was  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  English 

as  the  first  of  Christian  churches,  hearing  over  Langaage"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  of  which  a  nnm- 

the  door  the  inscription :    Omnium  urbi»  et  her  of  editions  have  since  appeared.    He  next 

orbU  eecUnamm  mater  et  caput.    Five  general  gave  his  attention  to  ethnology ;  his  first  pnb- 

connoils  were  held  under  its  roof;  the  popes  are  fioations  on  this  branch  of  science  were  ^^  I^tn« 

still  crowned  in  it,  and  the  ceremony  of  taking  ral  Historv  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind"  (Svo., 

possession  of  the  Lateran  basilica  is  one  of  the  1850),  and  "  Man  and  his  Migrations"  (12mo.. 

first  in  the  installation  of  a  new  pontiff. — ^The  1851).    He  has  also  published  ^'Ethnology  of 

Lateran  palace,  adjoining  the  church,  was  the  the  British  Colonies*'  (12mo.,  1851),  ^^  Ethnolo- 

papal  residence  firom  the  time  of  Constantino  gy  of  Europe,"  ^*  Ethnology  of  the  British  Isl- 

until  1377,  when  Gregory  XI.,  on  the  return  of  ands,"  and  ^^  Descriptive  Ethnology"  (2  vols, 

the  popes  from  Avignon,  transferred  the  throne  Svo.,  London,  1859).    He  has  produced  an  edi- 

to  the  Vatican.    Having  been  burned  in  the  tion  of  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus,  with  notes 

reign  of  Clement  V.,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Siztus  historical  and  philological  (1850\  and  has  read 

V.  from  de»gns  by  Fontana.     Innocent  XIL  many  important  papers  before  the  British  asso* 

made  it  a  hospital  in  1698,  and  Gregory  XVI.  dation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    As  a 

converted  it  in  1843  into  a  museum,  to  which  physician  he  has.  held  a  high  position,  and  lee- 

purpose  it  is  still  devoted.    Beside  collections  tured  on  medical  iurisprudence  at  the  school 

of  paintings  and  statues,  it  has  a  department  of  of  the  Middlesex  hospital.    He  has  for  some 

Christian  antiquities,  some  of  the  most  interest-  years  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition 

ing  of  which  are  from  the  catacombs.  of  Johnson's  ^*  Dictionary." 

LATHAM,  John,  an  English  ornithologist,  LATHROP,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American  cleiw 
born  in  Eltham,  Kent,  June  27,  1740,  died  in  gyman,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1781, 
Bomsey,  Feb.  4^  1887.  About  1768  he  com-  died  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  81, 1820. 
menced  the  practice  of  physio  in  Dartford.  In  He  was  graduated  at  Tide  college  in  1754.  Af- 
1781-5  appeared  his  ^  General  Synopsis  of  ter  studying  theology  for  more  than  a  year  nn- 
Birds,"  in  6  vols.,  followed  in  1787-1801  hy  two  der  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Brook,  at 
supplemental  volumes.  Departing  from  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  during  which  time  he  was 
system  of  Linnsous  in  the  divisions  of  birds,  engaged  in  teaching  a  school,  he  was  licensed  to 
he  recognized  but  two  orders,  land  and  water  preach,  and  in  Aug.  1756,  was  ordained  as  pas- 
birds;  although,  except  in  a  few  cases,  he  re-  tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Spring- 
tained  the  LinnsBan  genera.  B\s  Index  Orni-  field.  Having  b^n  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 
thologieuSy  published  in  1790,  is  an  excellent  for  nearly  8  years  on  account  of  his  health,  an 
book  of  reference,  containing  accounts  of  many  impostor  named  John  Wa^ins  intruded  into  his 
new  species.  In  1796  he  retired  from  practice,  parish,  and  occasioned  a  somewhat  serious  dis- 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  ornitholo*  turbance,  that  led  him  to  preach  his  celebrated 
gical  studies.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  10  sermons  entitled  "  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing,'' 
vols.  4to.,  enlarged  and  rearranged,  with  a  gen-  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this  coun- 
eral  index,  under  the  title  of  ^^  General  History  try  and  Great  Britain.  Ho  received  the  degree 
of  Birds,"  was  commenced  in  1821,  in  the  au-  of  D.D.  from  Tale  college  in  1791  and  from 
thor's  8Sth  year,  and  completed  in  1828.  The  Harvard  university  in  1811.  In  1792  he  was 
plates  of  this,  as  of  his  former  works,  were  ex«  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of 
ecQted  or  retouched  by  himself.  He  is  also  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  1793  he  declined  an  invi- 
author  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  papers  on  tation  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in 
medical  science  and  natural  history.  Yale  college.    He  continued  to  preach  statedly 

LATHAM,  RoBBBT  Gobdon,  an  English  phi-  until  March,  1818,  when  in  consequence  of  the 

lologist  and  ethnologist,  born  in  Billingbor-  infirmities  of  age  he  requested  his  congregation 

OQ^,  lincolnshire^  in  1812.    He  was  educated  to  supply  him  with  a  colleague.    His  sermons 

at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  were  simple,  dear,  sensible,  and  often  strikingly 

subsequently^  took  the  degree  of  MD.    After  original    On  account  of  his  great  reputation 

the  completion  of  his  studies  he  travelled  in  for  practical  wisdom,  his  labors  were  perhaps 

northern  Europe,  and  while  in  Norway  studied  oftener  put  in  reauisition  to  setUe  ecclesiastical 

the  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.    Upon  difficulties  than  those  of  any  other  minister  of 

his  return  to  England  he  published  a  translation  his  day  in  New  England.    He  was  a  voluminous 

of  Bishop  Tegn6r's  poem,  "Alexis  and  Frithiof,"  writer,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

and  '^Norway  and  Uie  Norwe^ns'*  (2  vols,  volume  entitled  "  A  Miscellaneous  OoUection of 

8yo.,  1884).    He  now  varied  Ins  professional  Original  Pieces,"  &c.,  publislied  in  1786,  and  one 

labors  by  the  publication  of  an  *^  Abstract  of  or  two  letters  and  aadresses,  all  his  publications 

Bask^s  Essay  on  the  Sibilants,^  and  an  "  Address  consist  of  discourses  whidi  he  had  delivered 

to  the  Aothors  of  England  and  America,"  the  from  the  pulpit.    Of  these  there  are  7  volumes, 

objeot  of  which  was  to  effect  to  some  extent  a  the  last  of  which  contains  his  autobiography. 

modification  of  the  existing  alphabet.    In  1840  LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  English  bishop  and 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  reformer,  bom  in  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire, 
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aboat  1490,  burned  at  the  stake  id  Oxford,'  Oot.  eetabBshment  of  Manr  on  the  throne  a  pnr- 

16, 1555.    The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  sent  to  snivant  was  sent  into  Worcestershire  for  his  «r- 

the  nniversity  of  Oambridge  when  about  14  rest ;  he  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  time 

years  of  age,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Clare  hall  was  allowed  him  sofSdent  for  escape,  had  he 

in  1509,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  been  disposed  to  flee;  but  he  refused  to  avail 

1514.    He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  and  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  was  committed 

was,  as  he  says  himself  "  as  obstinate  a  papist  to  harsh  confinement  in  tiie  tower.    In   1564 

as  any  in  England,"  but  became  a  Protestant  he  was  conveved  to  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and 

chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Bilney.    It  was  Ridley,  to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  sabject  of 

probably  about  1521  that  he  began  to  display  the  mass  with  several  doctors  from  the  nniver- 

that  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pulpit  which  nties.    He  pleaded  that  he  was  old,  sick,  and 

made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the  had  used  the  Latin  tongue  but  little  for  20  years; 

preachers  at  Cambridge.    He  soon  after  deliv-  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a  long 

ered  a  sermon  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  profession  of  faith  m  writing,  for  which  he  was 

Ely  and  numerous  priests,  in  which  he  drew  a  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  daring 

contrast  between  uhrist  as  the  exemplar  and  more  than  a  year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  gad 

the  Eoglish  prelates  of  the  day.    For  this  he  of  Oxford.    He  was  then  summoned  again  be- 

was  forbidden  by  the  bishop  to  preach  in  the  fore  the  commiasioners,  but  refusing  to  recant, 

diurches  of  the  university,  but  being  summoned  was  condemned  to  the  stake.    The  aentenoe 

before  Wolsey  was  dismissed  with  merely  a  was  executed  on  him  and  Ridley,   ''without 

gentle  admonition,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Bocardo  gate,*'  opposite  Baliol  college,  where 

in  any  church  throughout  England.    In  15S9  the  splendid  martyrs'  monument  now  standsL 

be  preached  two  sermons  ^  On  Uie  Card,"  main-  He  met  his  fate  with  courage,  exhorting  hia  fel- 

tainiug  the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  Scrip-  low  sufferer :  "  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Rid- 

tures  in  Eoglish  to  the  people;  and  the  disturb-  ley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  light 

anoe  which  they  occasioned  was  settled,  after  sudi  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 

investigation  before  the  vice-chancellor,  by  bind-  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."    Latimer  was 

ing  boUi  him  and  his  opponents  to  abstain  from  rather  remarkable  for  piety  and  eloquence  thas 

offensive  expressions  against  each  other  in  the  for  learning  and  ability.    ^^  There  may  be  other 

Sulpit    In  the  following  year  he  favored  the  reformers,''  says  TuUoch,  ^^  that  more  engage 
ivorce  of  Henry  YIII.  from  Catharine,  and  our  admiration :  there  is  no  one  that  more  ex- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  but  cites  our  love.''     His  sermons,  in  a  pithy  and 
remonstrated  against  the  king's  inhibition  of  homely  style,  reveal  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
all  English  books  containing  any  matters  of  n ess  of  his  character.     The  latest  edition  of 
Scripture.     Appointed  to  the  living  of  West  them,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  wai 
Kington, WUtshire,  he  found  a  larger  field  for  his  published  in  London  in  1845  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
zeal  and  activity  by  travelling  extensively,  every-        LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
where  occasioning  exdtement  and  complaints  From  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
by  his  sermons.    In  1582  he  was  prosecuted  of  Italy,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  language 
before  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop  of  which,  formed  from  various  sources,  bMime 
Canterbury,  and  the  convocation,  and  was  at  the  speech  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  andent 
first  excommunicated,  but  was  ultimately  re-  Bome.    One  of  the  two  most  illustrious  mem- 
lieved  of  all  penalties  on  condition  of  signing  a  hers  of  the  Tbraco-Pelasgian  family,  the  ele- 
portion  of  the  articles  proposed  to  him.    On  ments  which  composed  it  were  diverse,  though 
the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacy  in  for  the  most  part  kindred,  since  recent  linguistio 
1588,  Ijatimer  was  recalled  to  his  royal  chap-  discoveries  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  earfi- 
lainoy,  and  preached  before  the  king  on  all  the  est  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  penia- 
Wednesdays  of  Lent  in  1584.    He  was  conse-  sulas  were  ethnically  connected  and  constituted 
crated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1585,  and  in  1586  in  reality  but  a  single  race.     The  Etmscaoi 
opened  the  convocation  with  two  of  his  boldest  were  perhaps  the  only  exception,  their  langoage 
sermons.   Devoting  himself  with  great  diligence  being  excluded  by  most  scholars  from  the  Indo- 
to  his  special  episcopal  duties,  he  did  not  again  European  family.  Latium  was  surrounded  in  the 
appear  prominently  till  in  1589  he  resigned  his  south  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  as  the  CEnotriau, 
see  on  the  passage  of  the  6  articles  making  it  Peucetians,  Messapians,  and  Daunians,  by  the 
penal  to  impugn  transubstantiation,  communion  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the  plain  of  the  Po,  by  the 
m  one  kind,  celibacy,  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  Lignriansatthe  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  the  Umbrians, 
vows,  private  masses,  and  auricular  confession,  by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber,  the  Oscans  at  the 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  and  was  for  a  ^ort  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans  on  the  Ama 
time  imprisoned  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  Fr6ret  and  Am6d^  Thierry  connect  theUm- 
reign,  and  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  brianswith  the  Gauls;  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
declined,  probably  on  account  of  iU  health,  to  proves  the  relationship  of  the  Ligurians  with 
receive  back  his  bishopric,  which  was  offered  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  Oantabria ;  and  Frai> 
him  at  the  instance  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  cius  ascribes  the  origin  of  Latin  to  Gennaoy, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eloquent  from  which  country  Niebuhr  and  E.  O.  ICtd- 
preachers  of  this  reign,  but  left  to  others  the  ler  derive  the  Etruscans.    These  opinions  sog- 
publio  direction  of  the  reformation.    After  the  gest  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  inflnwiow 
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irhioh  operated  on  the  formation  of  the  )an*  and  cu  belong  only  to  the  ante-claBsio  period 
ffnage.  Latium,  lying  between  the  territories  of  of  the  language. — ^The  pronunciation  of  Latin 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  OTormn  in  torn  by  both,  has  been  in  the  main  nniforra  on  the  continent 
and  peopled  at  last  by  different  tribes,  developed  of  Europe,  while  in  England  and  America  the 
a  language  partaking  of  the  idioms  of  its  neigh-  letters  have  generally  been  sounded  as  in  the 
bors.  Its  prindpal  oonstitueuts  were  Greek,  English  language.  Thorough  investigations 
Etruscan,  umbrian,  and  Oscan.  The  Latin,  made  of  late  on  this  point  have  established  al- 
however,  is  the  sister  and  not  the  daughter  most  beyond  doubt  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
of  the  Greek,  since  many  of  the  Indo-£uro-  tion  in  many,  and  the  continental  in  some 
pean  roots  which  they  have  in  common  did  points,  need  a  reformation.  The  letter  e  was 
not  reach  Italy  by  the  way  of  Greece.  The  pre-  undoubtedly  pronounced  in  every  case  like  i  ; 
dominance  of  their  common  roots  is  shown  by  only  the  syllable  ei,  if  followed  by  a  vowel, 
F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  who  professes  to  derive  every  must  have  early  assumed  a  hissing  sound,  be- 
word  in  the  iEneid  from  a  Greek  primitive,  cause  it  was  confounded,  in  writing,  with  H; 
Some  words  are  simple  transplantations  from  but  even  this  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the 
the  Greek,  apparently  after  intercourse  subsisted  dassio  period.  The  letter  f7»  at  the  close  of  a 
with  Magna  GrsBoia,  as  thesaurus,  atkletay  em-  word  had  not  the  full  power  of  that  consonant, 
blemOypnilaeopMay  ephippium;  others  obviously  bnt  its  pronunciation  nrobably  corresponded  to 
corre9C)ond  to  Greek  words,  without  perhaps  that  of  the  French  in  nnal;  and  if  the  following 
being  nistorioally  related,  Sisfama,  aTumrc^  tri-  word  commenced  with  a  vowel,  it  was  not 
umphue,  teetie,  dexter,  ago;  and  many  others  heard  at  all.  The  letters  had  a  sharp  sound 
are  either  not  related  to  Greek,  or  their  family  (like  the  Greek  a  and  the  modem  Spanish  s\ 
likeness  has  been  completely  obliterated,  as  meta,  which  explains  the  variations  in  writing  several 
loriea,  damu,  insula.  The  terms  of  husbandry  words,  as  eansa  and  eaussa,  3  and  r  were 
and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly  Greek,  as  freouently  interchanged,  as  in  Valesius  and 
aratrum,  plough,  oos,  ox,  ovis,  sheep,  affntis,  Valerius,  lahas  and  labor.  The  vowels,  in  gen- 
lamb,  equus,  hone.eanis,  dog,  sero,  to  sow,  ager,  eral,  had  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  modem 
field,  syha,  forest,  lae,  milk,  mel,  honey.  Those  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  poetry  the 
of  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  manifestly  coming  together  of  two  vowels  at  the  close  of 
Greek  at  all,  as  arma,  arms,  ensis,  sword,  hasta,  one  word  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
spear,  gladius,  sword,  sagitta,  arrow,  jaculum,  was  considered  contrary  to  euphony,  and  to 
javelin,  halteus,  sling,  elipeus,  shield.  Hence  it  avoid  it  the  first  vowel  was  elided  (as  in  supere 
is  concluded  that  the  indigenous  Pelasgi  were  aude,  pronounced  super'^aude).  The  aspirate  h 
subdued  by  victorious  invaders,  as  in  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  m  at  the 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  Hellenes.  This  view  dose  of  the  first  word,  were  elided  together 
is  confirmed  by  the  fhct  that  the  terms  for  the  with  the  vowel  (as  in  tollere  humo,  pronounced 
simplest  ideas  are  Greek,  as  sto,  to  stand,  sedeo,  toUer'huino;  multumiUe,  muUHlle).  The  elis- 
to  sit,  euho,  to  lie,  maneo,  to  remain,  video^  to  ion  of  final  s  in  the  terminations  us  and  is  be- 
see,  tango,  to  U}xich,/ero,  to  carry,  wlo,  to  wish,  fore  consonants,  belongs  only  to  the  earlier 
gnaseo^  to  know,  memini,  to  remember ;  while  poets.  The  many  signs  of  punctuation  intro- 
the  terms  referring  to  government  and  laws  do  duced  into  the  modem  editions  of  the  Latin 
not  appear  to  be  Greek,  as  rex,  king,  eivis,  dti-  dassics  were  not  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
zen,  temtis,  witness, ^z<«,  law,  lis,  lawsuit  Words  who  used  only  the  period.  The  characters  used 
relating  to  religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and  in  writing  greatly  resembled  in  the  earliest  pe- 
may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Etrascans.  riod  of  the  language  those  of  the  Greek  language* 
That  the  conquerors  did  not  come  by  sea  is  in-  The  Romans  used  only  the  large  letters  (lit- 
■  dicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  maritime  term  uneiales),  and,  on  account  of*  the  incon- 
terms  are  Greek,  as  navis,  ship,  prora,  prow,  venience  experienced  in  rapid  writing,  adopted 
remus,  oar. — ^The  Latin  language  has  28  letters,  certain  marks  of  abbreviation  (nota). — ^The 
viz. :  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M.  N,  O,  words  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  reduced 
P,  Q,  R,  8,  T,  U,  X,  Y,  Z.  /was  used  to  rep-  to  8  classes.  1.  The  substantive,  as  to  gender, 
resent  both  the  vowel  i  and  the  consonant  j,  may  be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter, 
and  in  like  manner  27*  represented  the  vowel  u  the  gender  being  determined  either  by  the 
and  the  consonant «.  A  distinctive  form  for  the  termination  or  signification.  Generally  5  de- 
vowel  u  was  first  introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  densions  are  assumed,  though  the  4th  and  6th 
and  for  the  consonant  j  not  until  A.  D.  1500.  may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  the  8d,  and 
The  letter  h  fell  later  into  desuetude,  and  was  thus  the  number  of  dedensions  be  made  to  cor- 
supplanted  by  e,  except  in  the  word  halendm  respond  to  the  Greek.  Each  of  the  5  declen* 
and  a  few  others,  x  and  e  occurred  only  in  nons  has  2  numbers,  singular  and  plural;  the 
Greek  words,  and  came  late  into  use ;  at  an  dual  of  Sanscrit  and  Greek  is  entirely  wanting, 
earlier  period  i  was  used  instead  of  y,  and  ss  The  number  of  cases  is  6  (one  more  than  in 
instead  of  s.  JT  is  also  of  later  origin,  es  or  s  Greek),  viz. :  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
having  fonneriy  been  used  in  its  place.  TTdoes  dative,  vocative,  and  ablative.  The  last  serves 
not  appear  until  the  inroad  of  the  Goths  in  the  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  instmmental  (of  the 
6th  century.  Common  diphthongs  are  es,  au  ;  Sanscrit),  as  temporal,  and  as  modal.  Or  a  Tth 
more  rarely  u%,oi,ei,eu^  and  es  occur,  while  ai  oase^  the  locative  (as  in  Sanscrit),  some  rem- 
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nants  maintained  themselves  in   the   proper  t  appear  as  such  thronghont  the  Latin  conjaga- 
names  of  towns  (Bamm  for  Romai,  Corinthi^  tion ;  the  m  everywhere  in  the  first  i>erson  p)n- 
Carthagini)^  and  in  local  adverhs  (ibi  and  uM),  ral,  and  in  the  first  person  nngolar  in  all  tenses 
The  literary  dependence  on  the  Greeks,  to  of  the  snhjunctive,  in  all  imperfects  (ham)  and 
which   the   Romans   early  snhmitted   them-  pluperfects  (ram)  of  the  indicative ;  while  in  the 
selves,  was  shown  hy  admitting  nearly  all  the  present  indicative,  where  also  the  Greek  has 
Greek  terminations  of  Greek  proper  names  nn-  only  retained  a  few,  not  numerous,  classes  of 
altered  into  the  Latin.     2.  The  adjective  is  verbs  in  fu,  the  m  has  everywhere  given  place 
either  of  8  endings,  one  for  each  render,  or  of  to  o,  except  in  two  solitary  representatives  of 
2,  one  ending  heing  common  to  the  masculine  the  old  language,  mm  and  inqttam.    Hie  xexh 
and  the  feminine  (generis  eommunU),  or  of  only  has,  like  the  nouns,  ooly  2  nnmoers,  singular  and 
one  for  all  8  genders  (generis  amnis).    All  ad-  plural.    The  4  classes  of  words  which  have  been 
Jectives  are  declined  after  one  of  the  first  8  mentioned  are  subject  to  inflection ;  the  foUow- 
declensions,  and  most  of  them  admit  of  2  higher  ing  4  are  inflexible,  viz.:  6,  the  prepodtiooF, 
degrees,  the  comparative,  ending  in  iar  for  the  which  govern  either  the  accusative  or  the  abla- 
nascuUno  and  feminine,  and  ius  for  the  neuter,  tive,  or  both  accusative  and  ablative ;    6,  the 
and  the  superlative,  ending  in  tmut,  ima^  imum,  conjunctions,  which  either  govern  always  the 
The  participles  and  ordinaJ  numerals  share  all  subjunctive,  or  only  on   certain  conditioDs ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  adjective.    8.  The  pro-  7,  the  adverb,  which  generally  admits  of  the 
nouns  are  personal,  of  very  irregular  inflection ;  same  gradation  as  the  a^ective ;  8,  the  inter- 
possessive,  which  are  declined  like  the  adjeo-  jection.     In  particles  generally  the  Latin  is 
tives;  demonstrative  (Aie,  t^^^,  it),  relative  (^ui\  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Greek,  bat  these 
interrogative  (quis  t  qui  t\  indefinite  (aliqui»)y  classes  of  words  seem  to  have  been  more  no- 
and  reflective  (se).    The  personal  pronouns  are  merous  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  lang:uage. 
nearly  identical  with  the  Greek,  as  ego^  ey»^  tu,  — ^Thus  the  historical  progress  of  the  language 
crv,  nof,  ytt),  909,  o-<^m.    There  is  no  separate  form  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of  other  tongues, 
for  the  pronoun  of  tlie  Sd  person,  the  demon-  since  it  became  synthetical  instead  of  an^yti- 
strative  and  reflective  pronouns  being  used  to  cal  as  it  advanced.     Its  slight  tendency  to 
express  it.    4.  The  verb  is  in  its  inflection  in-  synthesis  appears  from  its  deficiency  in  oom- 
ferior  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  having  only  pound  words.    The  roots  are  never  grouped 
two  voices,  active  and  pas»ve,  and  6  tenses,  as  in  Saoscrit  and  German  into  long  corn- 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future,  pounds,  and  Pacuvins  in  the  2d  c^tury  B.  0. 
and  future  anterior.    The  active  voice  com-  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  even  the  simple 
prbes  two  classes  of  verbs,  transitive  and  in-  mode  of  combination  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
transitive   or   neuter,  to  which  sometimes  a  The  absence  of  the  definite  article  is  often  a 
third  is  added,  that  of  eerha  neutralia  fxuiioa^  cause  of  obscurity,  though  it  gives  concisenes 
verbs  with  active  form  and  passive  signification  and  vigor  to  the  discourse.    It  construns  the 
(Jio^  vapulo,  veneo).    A  large  class  of  verbs,  writer  effl>ecially  in  didactic  works,  and  modem 
called  deponents  (t.  «.,  laying  aside  passive  sig-  scholars  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
niftcation),  agree  entirely  with  the  passive  in  give  the  re<}uisite  clearness  to  their  Latin  style 
form,  though  they  seem  to  have  an  active  (partly  by  introducmg  the  Greek  article  in  parenthesis, 
transitive,  partly  intransitive)  signification.    No  — ^Nearly  all  that  was  not  related  to  the  Greek 
special  form  has  been  developc4  for  the  middle  in  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Etruscan, 
voice,  tliough  many  facts  (double  forms,  such  as  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  languages.    The  Etruscans, 
9erto  and  ^rfor,  I  return ;  past  participles  con-  the  most  powerful  of  the  early  Italian  tribes,  gave 
strued  with  an  accusative,  as  adopert/ue  f>ultum^  to  Rome  its  early  constitution,  religious  disd- 
having  covered  to  himself  the  countenance ;  the  pline,  regal  insignia,  and  a  royal  line.  The  young 
signification  of  most  deponents,  &c.)  show  that  men  of  Sie  Roman  aristocracy  were  educated 
to  the  passive  form  the  middle  or  refiective  sig-  in    Etruria,     Their   language   was   probably 
nification  was  no  less  inherent  than  the  passive.  Semitic  (see  Etbtjsoan  Lasguags),  and  must 
The  Latin  also  lacks  special  forms  for  the  opta-  have  infiuenced  that  of  Rome.    Its  most  im* 
tive  mode  and  the  aorist  tense ;  and  its  partici-  portant  monument  is  a  pillar  discovered  at  Ps* 
pie  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  only  two  par-  rugia  in  1822.    The  Opican  or  Oscan  hinguage 
ticiples  being  found  in  each  voice,  the  present  was  extensively  spoken  in  the  middle  and  soutib- 
and  future  in  the  active,  and  preterite  and  fn-  em  portions  of  Italy,  and  comprises  the  larger 
ture  in  the  passive.    The  use  of  the  imperfect  is  portion  of  the  non -Greek  elements  of  the  Latio. 
restricted  to  one  tense,  the  present.   The  gerund  The  difference  between  the  Oscan  and  the  Latin 
(as  amaTidi,  amando,  of,  to  loving)  and  the  su-  was  dialectical,  but  was  progressively  increased 
pine  (amatum^  amatu,  to  love)  are  an  exclusive  by  the  opposition  in  the  habits  of  the  races 
property  of  the  Latin.    The  comparative  study  which  spoke  them.    The  Oscans  were  stupid, 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  established  sensual,  barbarous,  and  proverbially  notorious 
a  very  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin  to  the  for  their  ignorance  of  Greek  and  their  antipathy 
Sanscrit  and  Greek  in  the  formation  of  the  per-  to  it.  The  word  Opieus  in  Latin  was  a  far  more 
eons.   The  letters  m,  8,t  appear  to  have  been  in  contemptuous  epithet  than  harhartu.    The  Of- 
all  these  languages  the  characteristic  consonants  can  dialect  therefore  receded  from  the  Greek,  to 
in  the  termination  of  the  8  persons.    The  «  and  which  the  Romans  were  led  with  the  progreas 
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of  refinement  more  and  more  to  conform.    The  reign  of  Angnstna,  and  according  to  others  from 
monaments  of  it  now  remaining,  as  the  Bantine  the  time  of  Oicero  to  that  of  Tiberius.    Bat  it 
table,  resemble  an  illiterate  vulgar  corruption  of  was  rather  as  a  literary  language  than  as  the 
Latin.  One  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  in  Italy  popular  speech  that  the  Latin  tiien  attained  to 
was  the  Umbrians,  whose  city  Ameria  is  said  to  excellence.    Oicero  affirms  that  he  knew  but  5 
have  existed  881  years  before  Rome.  The  monu*  or  6  Roman  ladies  who  spoke  it  correctly.    He 
ments  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  nearly  complete  was,  however,  a  purist,  and  sometimes  occupied 
grammar  of  their  language,  which  bears  a  close  himself  for  days  in  seeking  a  proper  word  or 
affinity  to  the  Oscan,  and  has  much  in  common  phrase.    Quintilian  complamed  that  the  Roman 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. — ^Withtheexcep-  populace  could  not  even  utter  an  exclamation 
tion  of  the  disputed  Etruscan,  all  the  elements  of  joy  without  some  barbarism,  and  said  that  it 
which  entered  into  the  Latin  language  seem  to  was  nearly  as  difficult  even  in  Rome  for  the 
have  been  of  the  Thraoo-Pelasgian  stock.    Jn  young  to  become  acquainted  with  classical  Latin 
Latium  the  territories  of  several  tribes  met,  as  with  a  foreign  tongue.    As  a  spoken  lan- 
and  according  to  universal  tradition  Rome  was  guage  the  Latin  never  was  in  universal  use.  As 
in  its  infancy  the  asylum  of  fugitives  iVom  all  the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Italy, 
parts.    The  various  constituents  were  developed  they  degraded  but  did  not  extirpate  the  local 
mto  a  compact  and  uniform  texture,  whidi  was  idioms.     They  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  es- 
refined  and  enriched  by  the  contact  and  in-  tablish  between  the  different  peoples  which  fell 
fluence  of  the  Greek.   Until  the  time  of  the  poet  under  their   empire  a  unity  of  langusge  to 
Livius  Andronicus  (about  240  B.  0.),  there  are  strengthen  the  bond  of  nationality.    On  the 
few  monuments  of  Latinity.    In  these  the  or-  contrary,  they  even  forbade  to  the  vanquished 
tbography  is  altogether  unsettled,  the  specimens,  tribes  tiie  common  use  of  the  speech  of  the 
when  transcribed,  have  suffered  in  the  process,  oon<^nerors.    Subsequently,  however,  they  au- 
and  the  language  itself  \b  fluctuating.    The  old-  thonzed  it,  and  finally  enjoined  it    Hie  Latin 
est  of  them  is  a  hjmn  which  the  fratresarval^iy  therefore  became  in  the  provinces  the  official 
a  college  of  Roman  priests,  recited  at  their  an-  and  perhaps  the  literaiy  language,  but  in  pri- 
nual  festival    It  was  dug  up  at  Rome  in  1778,  vate  relations  and  intercourse  each  people  pre- 
and  its  composition  has  been  assigned  to  the  age  served  its  native  dialect    Olasdcal  Latin  is  pe- 
of  Romulus.  It  contains  but  few  words  that  re-  ouUm:  in  having  no  distinct  dialects.    Tet,from 
mained  in  the  language.  It  was  followed  by  the  the  reproach  of  Patavinity  which  Quintilian 
Saiian  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace,  brings  agfunst  the  style  of  Livy,  who  was  bom 
tho  laws  of  the  12  tables  (about  450  B.  G.)f  the  in  Patavinium  (Padua),  it  is  supposed  that  the 
iuscriplion  on  the  Duilian  column  (260),  and  the  popular  speech  in  the  different  provinces  had 
epitaphs  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios.    It  is  peculiarities  which  sometimes,  crept  into  the 
not  certain  that  all  of  tiiese  have  been  preserved  literature.    Though  without  didectical  differ- 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  originally  com-  enoes,  there  was  always  a  recognized  distinc- 
posed.    The  Senatm  CoruuUum  de  Baeehanali'  tion  between  the  language  of  the  people  and  that 
hu  (185)  is  quite  intelligible,  and  scarcely  dif-  of  the  nobles.    The  former  was  the  lingtia  pil- 
fers from  classical  Latin  except  in  orthography.  Met,  vulgaruj  rustiea,  and  is  known  to  us  only 
The  principal  grammatical  difference  presented  by  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic  poets ;  the  latter 
by  the  older  monuments  is  an  ablative  \nid,4>d^  was  the  Unfua  nolnlit^  elauiea,  urbanOj  and  is 
edf  and  an  accusative  which  afterward  became  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  monuments  of 
the  regular  ablative.    The  progress  which  the  Roman  literature.    There  was  also  the  serm<^ 
language  made  during  this  period  was  nearly  provvwialis^  which  probably  varied  quite  as 
free  from  foreign  infiuences,  and  Oicero  there-  much  from  the  lingua  ruitiea  as  that  did  from 
fore  called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  that  of  the  the  cultivated  speech  of  the  capital.    As  the 
true  Latinity.    In  his  time   Hellenisms   had  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  it  was 
greatly  modified  its  peculiar  Latin   features,  only  by  the  success  of  their  arms  that  they  ex- 
When  the  Romans  conauered  successively  the  tended  their  language.    By  war  and  military 
south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  colonies  they  made  it  known  throughout  the 
their  language  received  a  new  form  from  inter-  gigantic  area  of  the  Roman  empire.    Its  pro- 
coarse  with  the  subject  Greek  inhabitants,  and  gress,  however,  was  singularly  impeded  wher- 
from  that  time  might  more  properly  be  called  ever  it  came  in  contact  with  Greek,  for  the  rea- 
the  Roman  than  the  Latin  speech.  Greek  terms  son  that  the  latter  was  a  superior  instrument 
and  phrases  were  grafted  upon  the  old  Latin  of  communication.    The  language  of  the  con- 
Btock.    In  this  Hellenistic  form  the  language  quered  for  a  time  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
appears  in  the  oldest  literary  works  of  the  conquerors,  so  that  in  the  age  of  Oicero  Greek 
Komans,  iu  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  was  understood  by  educated  people  in  nearly 
even  Oatallus.  The  custom  of  employing  Greek  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  Latin  was  con- 
tutors  for  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  fined  almost  exclusively  to  Italy.    Soon  after, 
families  favored  this  tendency.    What  the  Ian-  in  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
gaage  lost  in  originality  it  gained  in  refinement  and  western  Asia,  Latin  was  cultivated  in  con* 
and  polish,  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly  nection  with  the  native  languages,  and  became 
from  this  transformation,  extending  according  known  either  as  a  spoken  or  written  tongue  to 
to  some  from  the  death  of  Sylla  trough  the  tiie  higher  (dasses  generally.    Plutarch  says 
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that  in  his  time  every  people  was  familiar  with  in  the  ages  of  low  Latinitj  that  Latin  'wenaf^ 
Latin.    Under  the  empire  it  was  tanght  with  cation  in  rhyme  was  first  attempted,  of  wrhich 
greater  purity  and  elegance  in  Ganl  and  Bpiun  there  are  many  examples  in  ecclesiastical  hymiia^ 
tlian  in  Italy.  Jalios  0»Bar,  says  Anlns  Gellius,  fnll  of  false  quantities.    That  the  Latin  lan^^nage 
advised  young  Roman  authors  to  shun  a  new  did  not  share  the  destruclion  of  the  Boman  em- 
word  as  a  dangerous  rock.    The  protest  against  pire  was  due  to  Ohristianity,  which  had  adopt- 
neologisms  was  repeated  by  many  other  purists,  ed  it^  and,  though  it  at  first  deteriorated  it. 
When  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  an  address  to  afterward  secured  its  perpetuity.    It  renoained 
the  senate  Latinized  the  Greek  word  fioMnr^Xioy,  in  Europe  the  eodesiastica],  political,  aad  offi- 
Pomponius  Marcellus  dared  to  resist  this  ezer*  dal  language,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  he 
cise  of  the  imperial  anthoritv  in  the  republic  of  spoken  except  in  cloisters.    In  the  time  of  Greg- 
letters,  and  to  declare  to  Uie  emperor  that  he  ory  of  Tours  the  preachers  of  France  deliTered 
could  give  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  men,  their  sermons  in  it ;  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard 
but  not  to  words.    Tet  Rome  continued  to  the  as  yet  rude  French  was  employed  in  deliv- 
borrow  from  the  language  of  every  people  with  ering  sermons,  though  they  were  written  in 
whidi  she  came  in  contact,  and  the  invasion  of  Latin.    Charlemagne  ordered  all  judicial  pro- 
foreign  terms  was  almost  unlimited  from  the  cesses  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  forbade 
time  of  the  Antonines,  when  strangers  resorted  officers  to  employ  any  other  in  their  docmnentsw 
from  all  parts  of  the  Koman  world  to  the  cap-  Tet  the  debates  of  the  parliaments  and   the 
ital.    The  degeneracy  was  the  more  rapid  be-  metaphysical  and  theological  discussions  of  the 
cause  after  the  Plinys  there  was  no  writer  schools  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its  beoom- 
capable  of  moderating  it    The  Christian  era  ing  a  dead  language.    Moreover,  the  scholastic 
has  sometimes  been  accounted  the  date  when  Latin  was  in  large  p«t  a  melange  of  GsDie 
the  Latin  became  a  fixed  language.    Horeprop-  and  Gothic  terms  furnished  with  Latin  tenni- 
erly,  it  was  the  period  when  its  progress  was  nations ;  and  the  judicial  verbal  coinagea  were 
arrested,  and  its  decline  began.    Its  decadence  not  less  barbarous  than  those  of  the  pedants 
dates  from  the  approximation  of  the  literary  to  of  the  schools.    But  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
the  vulgar  Latin  ;  and  it  was  the  Christian  in-  official  Latin  was  its  least  defect.    Francis  I. 
struction  in  the  lingua  pUbeia  et  nutiea  which  was  obliged  to  abolish  it  from  the  conrts  of 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  result,  introducing  justice  t^cause  the  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
into  religious  writings  barbarisms  which  had  tifi  ployed  could  no  longer  be  determined,  and  con- 
then  only  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  stantiy  gave  rise  to  new  lawsuits.    At  the  revi- 
This  mode  of  alteration  is  noteworthy  in  the  2d  val  of  letters,  Latin  was  the  common  speech  of 
century,  and  was  completed  after  the  5th.    Be-  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  was  written  by  many 
tween  these  two  eras  occurred  two  events  which  of  them  with  purity  and  ease.    The  Ciceronians 
consummated  the  destruction  of  the  language :  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  especially  excelled  in  its 
the  transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  elegant  use,  their  name  bcong  derived  frvm  their 
Constantinople,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbari-  principle  that  no  word  ou^t  to  be  employed 
ans.    The  Latin  of  the  decline  has  the  appropri-  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
ate  name  of  ^  low  Latinity.''  Its  corruption  con-  Cicero.    The  chief  scholars  of  the  day  engaged 
sists  not  so  much  in  changing  the  signification  in  a  controversy  in  support  or  contestation  ci 
of  words,  as  in  creating  new  expressions,  and  ^is  principle,  the  most  important  work  pro- 
introducing  a  throng  of  new  words,  first  from  the  dncea  on  the  subject  being  the  CieeroniaMu  of 
Greeks,  and  then  from  each  of  the  barbarous  Erasmus,  in  which  he  assailed  the  Ciceronian 
nations.    Aft«r  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  pedants  with  admirable  satire  and  learning.    It 
Byzantine  emperors  endeavored  to  retain  the  was  answered  in  a  tract  by  the  elder  Scaliger, 
Latin  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  en-  a  monument  of  skilful  vituperation  and  literary 
joined  its  use  in  the  codes  and  edicts ;  yet  it  was  bitterness.    The  reformation,  by  depriving  the 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Greek  as  soon  as  the  Latin  of  the  exclusive  privilege,  which  it  had 
eastern  empire  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  pre-  till  then  preserved,  of  being  Uie  official  inter- 
tensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West    The  preter  of  the  sacred  texts  and  the  common  Ian- 
successive  incursions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  guage  of  orthodoxy  throughout  Christendom, 
Lombards  fiooded  it  in  the  West  with  foreign  diminished  its  prestige  and  authority.    Among 
words  and  forms.    In  this  state  it  was  preferred  tiie  Protestants  the  vernacular  languages  were 
by  the  invaders  to  their  own  language.  The  for-  exalted  above  it.    Yet  the  disfavor  into  which 
eign  dynasties  that  ruled  Italy  were  ambitious  to  it  fell  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  ss 
heighten  the  resemblance  of  their  courts  to  that  the  interpreter  of  divine  knowledge,  did  not 
of  the  CoBsars  by  cherishing  the  use  of  Latin,  prevent  the  most  important  works  in  profane 
The  lingtta  Latina  became  distinguished  from  science  from  being  written  in  it.    Lord  Bacon 
the  lingua  Bomana,    The  former  was  the  das-  first  wrote  his  principal  works  in  Latin,  believ- 
sical  Latin,  now  cultivated  even  by  the  learned  ing  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and 
only  in  writing ;  the  latter  was  the  old  lingua  common  lan^age  of  learned  men.    Even  at 
pleheia  transformed  by  invasions.    The  purest  the  present  time  many  of  the  books  of  Germsa 
specimens  of  the  ancient  lingua  Bomana  are  erudition  are  produced  in  Latin,  and  both  in 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Sardi-  Germany  and  Holland  many  medical  and  legal 
nia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.    It  was  works  are  written  in  it.    In  Poland,  wbicli 
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prodnoed  a  retDarkable  modem  Latin  poet,  Bar-  best  grammars  written  after  the  revival  of  clas- 
bievios  (Sarbiewski),  it  was  still  q>ok6a  ^^bj"  sic  studies  in  Europe  are:  Sanctius  (Fr.  San- 
tlie  bishop  as  well  as  the  coachman"  about  a  ohez),  Minerva,  ieu  de  CavsiB  Lingum  LatiruB 
handred  years  ago.  In  Hungary  it  was  the  (Salamanca,  1587 ;  last  and  best  ed.  by  Bauer, 
language  of  the  aiet  and  county  assemblies  in  2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1798-1801) ;  Ruddiman,  Ghran^ 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  remained  matiea  Latinm  Institutianes  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
BO  in  part  down  to  1848. — "So  other  language  burgh,  1725-31 ;  new  ed.  by  Stallbaum,  2  vols., 
is  more  free  and  varied  in  its  constructions.  Leipsic,  1828) ;  Broder  (Leipsio,  1787,  and  very 
The  terminations  being  sufficient  to  establish  often  since;  it  is  still  a  favorite  elementary 
the  grammatical  relations  of  each  word,  with*  grammar  of  Germany) ;  Grotefend  (Frankfort, 
oat  regard  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  1814) ;  Schneider,  Atu/bJtrliche  Orammatik  der 
aentence,  this  place  is  determined  only  by  the  Lateinuchen  Sprache  (8  vols.,  Berliu,  1819 ;  not 
impK>rtance  of  the  ideas  and  the  order  in  which  completed);  Znmpt  (11th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860; 
the  speaker  wishes  them  to  strike  the  listener,  translated  into  English  by  Eenrick ;  an  English 
Its  bold  inversions  favor  picturesqueness  of  translation  with  many  valuable  additions  pnb- 
desoriptioD,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  rhetor-  Ibhed  in  New  York,  by  0.  Ajuthon);  Otto 
ical  stateliness,  though  it  is  incapable  of  the  Schulz  (16th  ed.,  Berlin,  1856);  EQhner  (4th 
flowing  harmony  of  Greek  periods.  It  excels  ed.,  1855) ;  Madvig  (8d  ed.,  1857).  The  Eng- 
in  eneiigy  and  conciseness,  and  its  translation  lish  and  American  schools  use  to  a  large  ex- 
into  modem  languages  without  paraphrase  is  tent  translations  of  the  above  mentioned  Ger* 
difficult.  With  its  constrnctive  flexibility  there  man  works.  The  best  original  American  works 
is  a  certain  rigidity  characteristic  of  the  Latin  have  been  published  by  Andrews  and  Stod- 
expression,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  dard;  excellent  elementary  books  by  Bullions, 
that  the  Latin  was  long  a  political  before  it  be*  and  by  McOlintock  and  Crooks.  The  best 
came  a  literary  language,  that  is,  before  it  was  work  on  Latin  pronunciation  is  by  Oorssen, 
polished  by  the  poets.  It  is  suited  for  no  other  UeberAuasprache,  Vcealigmua  und  Betonungder 
styles  of  composition  so  happily  as  for  political  LateiniKhen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858~^9)« 
orations  and  judicial  disquisitions.  The  rich-  The  most  complete  information  on  the  affinity 
ness  of  its  vocabulary  in  political  terms  is  ad*  between  the  Latin  and  kindred  languages  may 
vantageous  also  to  the  historian.  It  is  least  be  found  in  Bopp,  Vergletehende  Orammatii^ 
adapted  to  philosophy,  and  Gicero  complains  and  Pott,  Etymou>gi$ch6  Forechungen.  As  to 
that  in  his  philosophical  writings  he  was  oblig-  Latin  dictionaries,  see  Diotiokabt.  To  the  eroi- 
ed  to  invent  many  expressions  which  the  Ian-  nent  Latin  lexicographers  there  mentioned  must 
gnage  could  not  furnish  him.  Less  copious  be  added  Klotas,  whose  Latin-German  lexicon 
than  the  Greek,  Gennan,  and  English,  less  deli-  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1858-7)  in  some  points  aur- 
eate than  the  Italian,  less  pompous  than  the  passes  all  its  predecessors. — ^LrrERATUsx.  The 
Spanish,  and  less  pliant  than  the  French^  the  Boman  or  Latm  literature  was  from  the  first  an 
Latin  is  more  compact  and  sinewy  than  either  imitation  of  that  of  Greece.  Its  general  char- 
of  these  languages.  It  merits  attention  for  the  acteristics  are  correctness  and  precision,  without 
greatness  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  for  the  the  buoyant  vigor  and  various  coloring  of  origi- 
genins  of  its  authors,  and  for  tne  posthumous  nal  genius.    Even  in  its  most  cultivated  peri^ 

Sart  which  it  has  played  in  history  and  in  the  the  poets  seem  to  have  had  little  conception  of 

evelopment  of  the  human  mind.    Surviving  origmality  except  as  the  importation  of  a  new 

the  power  of  Rome,  it  remained  a  moral  bond  style  from  Greece.    Exquisite,  therefore,  as* 

between  the  shattered  portions  of  the  fallen  were  their  models,  the  highest  excellence  to 

empire.    It  is  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  it  which  they  themselves  attained  was  a  faultless 

that  the  principal  nations  of  modern  Europe  can  grace  and   modulation  without  affluence  of 

examine  their  own  historical  and  scientmc  ar-  tiiought  and  feeling.    The  Romans  were  always 

chives,  their  charters,  and  older  didactic  writ-  <^ieny  devoted  to  war,  politics,  and  legislation, 

ings.     From  its  long  historical  preeminence,  and  for  5  centuries  they  had  no  literature  wor- 

as  well  as  the  literature  which  it  contains  and  thy  of  the  name.    For  this  term  can  be  applied 

its  almost  perfect  structure,  it  has  always  been  neither  to  the  traditional  song  of  thefratres  or- 

an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  tales^  a  rude  prayer  for  blessings  on  husbandry 

universities. — See  Valla,  De  Latina  Lingum  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  first  kings;  nor  to  the 

Elegantia  (Rome,  1471) ;  Walch,  Hietoria  Oriti-  sonss  of  the  Salian  priests,  which  were  chanted 

ea  Lingua  Latina  (Leipsic,  1761) ;  Nahmma-  with  an  affected  delirium  and  accompanied  by 

^tLW^AnUitunggnrhritUehenKenntninderl^  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  were  unintelligible 

teinitcken  Sprache  (1768) ;  and  Censorini,  Be  long  before  they  ceased  to  be  sung  in  wor^ip  ;^ 

Vita  et  Morte  Lingua  Latina  Paradaxa  Fhilo*  nor  to  the  lost  triumphal  songs  and  ballads 

logica  (Ferrara,  1784).    Treatises  on  the  struo-  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Gicero,  and  which  Nie- 

ture  of  the  language  were  written,  among  the  buhr  conjectures  may  have  formed  a  regular 

Romans,  by  M.  Terentins  Yarro  (best  edition  by  epic  poem.    No  higher  literary  merit  belongs 

K.  O.  M&ller)  and  many  others,  whose  worlu  to  the  Indigitamenta,  attributed  to  Numa,  and 

have  been  collectively  edited  by  Lindemann  afterward  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccua, 

{Oorpug  Grammatieerum  Latinorum  Veterum^  a  repertory  of  the  sacerdotal  rites  of  Latium; 

4  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1881-40).    Among  the  nor  to  the  Papirian  law,  a  collection  of  edicts 
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by  the  first  kings ;  nor  to  the  republican  law    author,  actor,  and  manager,  and  while  ridkaiHoig 
or  tiie  12  tables ;  nor  to  the  Annalet  PanH-    the  vices  and  follies  of  all  classes,  snoceeded  in 
jlmm.  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  every    avoiding  the  resentment  of  the  patriciana,  and 
year  by  the  high  priest  and  four  of  hb  col-  In  pleasing  the  mob  which  thronged  the  eoreo. 
leagnes ;  nor  to  the  Uhri  Linteiy  the  consular    His  plays  were  highly  and  permanently  admii^ 
historical  records.     It  was  not  till  after  the  ed,  and  St.  Jeronte  is  said  to  have  consoled  hlm- 
Romans  had  spread  their  conquests  over  Mag-  self  with  them  after  passing  his  nights  in  tears 
na  Grfficia  and  Sicily,  and  had  thus  become  and  nenitence.    Unuer  Terence  (195-159),  the 
intimately  associated  with  Italian  Greeks,  that  friend  of  Scipio  and  Lselius,  Latin  comedy  rose 
they  began  to  give  their  attention  to  the  cul-  to  its  highest,  though  not  to  Attic  excellenee. 
tivation  of  language  and  literature.     Their  No  longer  seeking  to  please  only  by  broad  rid- 
first  poet  was  the  Greek  Andronicus,  taken  icule,  he  aimed  to  delineate  the  pathetic  as  weQ 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  and  call-  as  amusing  features  of  ordinary  life,  employing 
ed  Livius  Andronicus  after  he  became  a  Ro-  sometimes  a  grave  and  sententious  discourse^ 
man  citizen,  who  gave  to  the  drama  a  some-  and  content  to  raise  a  laugh  only  when  his  snb- 
what  regular  plot.    He  produced  Latin  trage-  Ject  naturally  suggested  it.    His  comedies  are 
dies  and  comedies  translated  from  and  modelled  all  translated  or  fKlapted  from  Greek  sonrces, 
after  the  Greek,  and  made  a  version  of  the  chiefly  f^om  Menander ;  the  scene  of  many  of 
Odyssey  in  the  Saturnian  metre.  His  plays  were  them  is  in  Athens ;  and  a  gentleman,  a  aJave, 
used  as  a  text  book  in  schools  when  Horace  was  a  parasite,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtesan  are  the 
a  boy.    Neevius  (about  285  B.  0.)  followed  his  most  frequent  characters.    The  exquisite  pnrity 
example  in  imitating  the  Greek  drama,  but  ex-  and  elegance  of  his  style  have  be^i  universally 
changed  mythologi^  for  political  subjects,  in  applauded.    He  was  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Tir- 
which  he  so  freely  satirized  the  Roman  aristoc-  gil,  and  reflects  the  taste  of  the  best  society  of 
racy  and  the  leading  characters  of  state  that  his  time.    Though  inferior  to  Plautns  in  native 
he  was  successively  imprisoned  and  banished,  buoyant  vigor,  he  surpassed  him  in  constructive 
He  also  wrote  a  historical  poem  on  the  first  talent,  correctness,  and  depth  of  feeling.   Nearly 
Punic  war.    The  art  of  poetical  composition  contemporary  with  him  were  Novins  and  Pom- 
was  greatly  advanced  by  Ennius  (289-169),  a  poniua,  authors  of  popular  farces ;  GcedliosSta- 
versatile  genius,  called  by  the  Romans  the  fa-  tins,  of  Gallic  birth,  whose  plots  were  ezcdient, 
ther  of  their  poetry.    Possessing  unusual  learn-  but  whose  Latinity  is  condemned  by  Gioero; 
ing  and  accomplishments,  enjoying  the  socle-  and  Afranius,  whose  plays,  committed  to  the 
ty  at  Rome  of  the  elder  Oato  and  the  Scipios,  flames  by  Gr^ry  I.,  were  the  best  examples  of 
he  wrote  tragedies,  satirical  and  didactic  poems,  the  eonuxdia  togatc^  which  eidiibited  Roman  io- 
and  the  Annates^  an  epic  on  Roman  history,  for  stead  of  Greek  characters  and  manners.    Roman 
which  he  first  used  the  Latin  hexameter.    His  literature  had  till  this  time  been  chiefly  in  the 
works  were  marked  by  a  stern  and  solemn  hands  of  Greek  slaves,  whose  genius  on  their 
grandeur,  were  freely  imitated  and  borrowed  arrival  in  Rome  had  secured  their  freedom  and 
from  by  Virgil,  but  lacked  polish  and  oma-  celebrity.    At  length  LucUius  (148-103X  a  pa- 
ment.     Euripides  was  his  model  in  tragedy,  trician,  gave  to  it  Uie  advantage  of  his  rank  as 
and  he  treated  the  mythological  divinities  with  well  as  genius.    The  Scipioe  and  Lcalii  had 
a  marked  disdain,  which,  as  well  as  his  transla-  amused  &emselves  with  it  only  as  amateurs, 
tion  of  the  sceptical  Euhemei*us,  seems  to  prove  thinking  it  wo^d  derogate  from  their  dignity 
that   religious  faith  was  already  in  decline,  to  moke  it  their  profession.    The  example  of 
Though  no  Roman  tragedy  anterior  to  the  Au-  Lucilius  introduced  letters  among  the  things 
gustan  fi%Q  has  been  preserved,  yet  this  branch  permitted  to  patricians.    He  perfected  the  Ro- 
of the  drama  reached  the  highest  point  which  man  satire,  a  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the 
was  destined  to  it  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Pa-  Greeks,  the  verse,  form,  and  personalities  of 
cuvius,nephewof  Ennius,  and  of  his  junior  con-  which  were  wholly  different  from  the  satires 
temporary  Accius  or  Attius,  both  of  whom  im-  of  his  predecessors.    He  imitated  the  liberties 
itated  the  Greek  tragedies  and  rarely  introduced  of  the  old  Greek  comedy  by  designating  person^ 
events  of  Roman  history.    The  former  was  both  but  his  vigor  and  pungency  are  pecoHarly  Ro- 
poet  and  painter,  and  received  the  epithet  of  man. — ^Previous  to  Ennius  had  appeared  the 
doctua  (learned) ;  and  there  remains  from  the  first  rude  annalists,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  from  whose 
Prometheus  of  the  latter  our  finest  fragment  of  uncritical  narrative  the  current  accounts  of  the 
the  Roman  tragosdia  palliata  or  high  trage-  eariy  history  of  Rome  were  in  the  main  derived, 
dy.    The  successor  of  Nievius  in  comedy  was  and  L  Gincius  Alimentus,  a  curious  investigator 
Plautus,  whose  plays  have  a  Roman  fre^ness  of  ancient  records  and  monuments.    These  were 
and  meaning  about  them,  notwithstanding  their  succeeded  by  the  elder  Gato  (284-149),  who 
Grecian    garb,   rugged  versification,  artificial  wrote  tlie  Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  which  his 
negligence,  and  sometimes  coarse  jests,    ^lius  position  and  erudition  enabled  him  to  make 
Stilo  said  that  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin  they  peculiarly  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  par- 
would  employ  the  style  of  Plautus.    "With  a  pa-  ticularly  regretted ;  Oalpurnius  Piso,  whose  an- 
triotic  fidelity,  he  treated  beneath  the  veil  of  the  nals  extended  probably  from  the  eariiest  times 
new  Greek  comedy  the  complications,  disorders,  to  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  Csslios  Antipater, 
and  emotions  oif  Roman  life.    He  was  at  once  who  is  commended  for  the  eloquence  and  correct- 
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ness  of  his  language,  though  he  adopted  the  in-  proposed  a  law.  reoonunending  a  pnhlio  sale  of 
sipid  style  of  the  earlier  annalists.  The  com-  all  of  them.  The  dealers  in  pictures  and  statues 
mentaries  of  Sylla  on  the  events  of  his  own  were  persons  of  consequence  at  Rome,  and  ar- 
time,  valuable  as  their  contents  would  be,  are  lists  nocked  to  that  metropolis,  both  to  get 
supposed  to  have  had  little  literary  merit.  Po-  orders  for  their  own  productions,  and  to  copy 
etrj  had  thus  far  been  regarded  with  a  degree  the  renowned  works  of  the  Greek  masters.  lit- 
of  suspicion,  but  eloquence  flourished  without  erature  and  the  arts  were  thus  admired  by  the 
opposition  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occa-  wealthy,  without  producing  much  effect  upon 
sions  supplied  for  its  exercise  by  the  Roman  the  majority  of  the  Romans;  the  love  of  luzu- 
poli  ty  and  the  revival  of  party  contests  during  rious  and  sensual  pleasure  prevented  their  gen- 
the  third  Punic  war.  It  was  a  principal  source  eral  diffusion  and  estimation.  Poetry  was,  how- 
of  honors  and  fortune.  Cicero  mentions  as  the  ever,  one  of  the  principal  means  of  securing 
first  orator  worthy  of  the  name  the  elder  Oato,  the  favor  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  ix 
who  preferred  the  rude  unpolished  vigor  of  his  Octavius  himself  and  of  Mfficenas,  Repeated 
forefathers  to  the  graoeM  diction  and  modulation  attempts  had  been  made  at  Rome  to  produce  an 
of  the  Greek  style.  Preeminent  among  the  nu-  epic  poem.  Virgil  (70-19  B.  0.)  perhaps  first 
merons  other  authors  previous  to  the  Augustan  gave  to  this  species  of  composition  its  highest 
age  were  Sulpicius,  the  two  Gracchi,  whose  finish  as  regai^  diction  and  metrical  structure, 
speeches  are  stated  to  have  been  learned  and  though  his  admirable  talent  for  decoration 
majestic,  Catullus,  Crassus,  and  Antonius.  Some  scarcely  conceals  his  poverty  of  invention.  He 
of  these  profited  by  tbe  instructions  of  Greek  raised  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  same  degree 
rhetoricians,  who  were  in  vogue  in  Rome  till  in  of  purity  and  elevation  which  Roman  prose  had 
161  B.C.  they  were  banished  from  the  city  by  a  almidy  attained.  His  ^neid,  which  involves 
decree  of  the  senate*  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  the  primitive  history  of  Rome,  satififies  idl  the 
eloquence  was  suited  to  the  Roman  genius,  and  conditions  of  epical  poetry,  except  that  the  ad- 
was  an  infiuential  accomplishment  in  opening  tbe  vanced  and  enlightened  period  in  which  it  was 
way  to  offices  of  state.  Among  those  most  dis-  written  gives  to  it  a  somewhat  artificial  charao- 
tinguished  for  their  legal  acquirements  were  tbe  ter.  His  G^orgics  and  Eclogues,  which  reveal  hia 
elder  Cato,  the  Scib  volas,  and  Manilius.  Philos-  early  rural  life  in  Mantua,  are  more  faultlessly  fln- 
ophers  had  been  included  with  rhetoricians  in  ished,  and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  thought 
the  decree  of  banishment,  in  consequence  of  the  to  possess  an  allegorical  character.  The  PoUio 
prestige  which  the  academic  Cameades,  the  stoic  especially  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  conjeo- 
Diogenes,  and  the  peripatetic  Critolaus,  ambas-  ture,  exhibiting  in  its  general  scope  and  in  par- 
sadors  from  Athens,  had  acquired  by  oantivat-  ticular  passages  a  parallelism  with  the  Hebrew 
ing  the  public  with  skilful  and  brilliant  discus-  Mesuanio  predictions.  Few  writers  have  exert- 
sions.  The  decree  was  renewed  only  against  ed  so  wide  an  infiuence  upon  aesthetic  culture  as 
the  rhetoricians  in  92.  The  stoical  philosophy,  Yirgil.  His  works  were  received  at  first  witii 
the  first  famous  disciples  of  which  were  Pan»-  the  greatest  favor,  became  forth wiUi  and  still 
tins  and  Ratilius  Rnfus,  had  many  partisans,  remain  text  books  in  schools,  were  translated 
It  was  the  Roman  consolation  amid  the  miscal-  into  Greek,  were  commented  on  by  a  crowd  of 
culations  of  ambition,  the  reverses  of  fortune,  grammarians,  were  the  subject  of  innumerable 
and  the  persecutions  of  power. — The  golden  age  epigrams,  were  formed  into  centos,  and  were 
of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Bavins  and 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  B.  C.  to  MsBvius,  who  assailed  him,  became  proverbial 
A.  D.  14).  Greek  studies  had  obtained  an  as-  names  for  envious  dulness.  He  was  a  model 
cendency  over  the  original  genius  of  Rome,  so  to  the  Carlovingian  poets,  and  was  chosen  bv 
that  it  was  usual  for  young  men  to  complete  Dante  to  be  his  guide  through  the  inferno.  A 
their  education  atAthena,  Rhodes,  Apolloma,  or  life-long  friend  of  Yirgil  was  Horace  (65-8 
Mitylene.  The  tour  of  Greece  was  an  essential  B.C.)}  "v^ho  introduced  new  lyric  metres  in  his 
part  of  Uberal  culture.  Greek  philosophy  be-  odes,  first  employed  the  iambics  of  Archilochus 
came  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  the  schools  of  in  his  epodes,  and  gave  to  Roman  satire  its 
the  rhetoricians  were  received  into  favor,  and  greatest  elegance.  His  odes  and  epodes  are  in 
Asinius  PolHo  and  others  created  public  libra-  Greek  metres,  but  have  the  freshness  of  orig^al 
ries,  adorned  with  statues,  where  men  of  letters  conception,  and  are  models  of  skill  and  taste, 
met  for  conversation  or  to  listen  to  poems  and  His  satires,  epistles,  and  metrical  letters  on 
declamations.  Large  assemblies  were  thus  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  together  as 
sometimes  collected.  The  love  of  art  led  in  familiar  moral  and  poetical  discourses.  With 
many  cases  to  dishonorable  plunder,  for  the  an  ease  and  graceful  negligence  which  dis- 
govemors  of  provinces  unscrupulously  appro-  prove  any  assumption  of  authority,  they  are 
priated  the  ornaments  of  temples,  public  edi-  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  work  of  pagan  anti- 
fices,  and  private  dwellings.  Verres  in  Sicily  quity  for  good  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  hap- 
was  only  one  of  those  who  seized  and  re-  py  philosophical  apophthegms.  No  classical  au- 
moved  to  Italy  statues,  paintings,  vases,  mineral  thor  is  more  familiarly  read  or  more  frequently 
adornments,  and  other  objects  of  artistic  beauty,  quoted  from.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  the 
So  many  works  of  art  were  concealed  in  the  Horatian  philosophy  is  the  supreme  excellence 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  that  Agrippa  once  of  happiness,  but  it  is  refined  from  the  selfish- 
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11688  which  often  characterized  the  Epioarean  who  delighted  ia  the  graces  of  omameot,  De- 
Bystem.    Ovid  (48  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  17),  the  sod  of  mosthenes  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  predi- 
a  Roman  knight,  a  brilliant,  sportive  wit,  of  all  ion,  and  vehemence ;  among  the  staid  and  prao- 
ancient  writers  approaches  the  nearest  in  form  tical  Romans,  Cicero  displays  an  almost  ^■»y^ 
to  tiie  modern  romantic  school  as  represented  eloquence,  abounds  in  luxuriant  and  figoratiTe 
by  Ohaucer,  Ariosto,  and  Spenser.    With  the  speech,  is  a  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned, 
greatest  &cility  in  versification,  he  sung  the  my-  ihe  pathetic,  the  sublime,  the  grave,  and  the 
thological  metamorphoses,  several  of  his  sto-  simple  style,  has  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  sub- 
ries  l^ing  exuberant  with  creative  force;  over-  ject  the  appropriate  form  and  the  fitting  hue  of 
stepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  his  Amorei  and  expreesioo ;  and  whether  his  orations  be  delib* 
An  Amandi;  lamented  his  own  misfortunes  in  erative,  judicial,  or  descriptive,  delivered  from 
his  IHitia  and  Pontic  elegies;  and  chronicled  the  rostrum,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  senate,  they 
the  glories  of  Rome  in  his  Fasti,    In  imagina-  exhibit  a  eopia  dicendi  for  which  he  has  soiae- 
tive  power  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  times  been  caUed  the  greatest  master  of  oovo- 
Latin  poet.  Less  generally  and  highly  esteemed  position  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.     The 
are  Lucretius  (95-62  B.  0.),  the  sublimest  of  splendor  of  his  invectives  against  Oatiliiie,  the 
didactic  poets,  whose  I>e  Natura  Rerum  served  taste  and  beauty  of  his  pleas  for  the  ViinilUn 
at  once  to  illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  law,  for  the  poet  Archias,  for  Maroelliisi,  and  for 
world  and  the  Epicurean  system  of  morals,  and  Ligurius,  the  remarkable  combination  of  his- 
to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  language ;  Catul-  torical  references,  philosophical  sentiments,  po- 
Ins  (bom  87  B.  0.),  who  introduced  lyric  poetry  lite  raillery,  and  animated  descriptions  which 
into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  elegies  characterize  his  judicial  efforts  in  behalf  of 
and  epigrams  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity,  GaqIius  and  Murtena,  as  well  as  the  best  portions 
beauty,  sensibility,  and  unaffected   imagery ;  of  many  of  his  speeches,  reveal  the  ingenuity 
TibuUus  (died  18  B.  0.),  who  gave  to  the  elegy  and  versatility  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orb- 
its highest  degree  of  exceUence,   celebrating  tors.    Poetry  also,  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
idler  a  Ufe  of  passion  the  delights  of  domestic  epistolary  style,   he  touehed   only  to  adorn, 
enjoyment,  of  friendship,  and  of  rural  quiet;  and  Ciceronianism  in  modem  times  has  designated 
his  successor  Propertius  (bom  about  51  B.  0.),  every  perfection  of  Latin  style,  whether  loftj 
an  amatory  poet,  who  is  also  learned,  awkward,  or  familiar,  philosophical  or  forenac,  plausible, 
and  obscure.  The  Atellan  play  and  the  comedy  pathetic,  or  brilliant.    He  wrought  the  scaotf 
had  now  given  place  to  the  mime,  or  monodra*  and  unmusical  Latin  language  into  exnbenxU 
matic  farce,  in  which  characters  of  common  life  richness  and  harmony  of  expression.    His  youth- 
were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation  ful  poetry  has  usually  been  disparaged ;  his  let- 
and  with  low  jests  for  the  entertainment  of  ters  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  sped- 
the   Roman   populace.    It  was   inveuted  by  mens  which,  the  literature  of  either  Greece  or 
Mattius,  and   acquired   its   greatest  celebrity  Rome   can   produce,  those  to  Atticos  bdsg 
from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  the  latter  of  friendly,  plain,  and  artless,  and  those  ad  /ami- 
whom  interwove  moral  sentiments  expressed  litvreB  being  elaborated  with  all  the  care  id  t 
with  peculiar  felicity ;  but  it  never  reached  rhetorician ;  and  his  philosophical  writings  finl 
the  standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry,  introduced  the  speculations  of  the  New  Acade- 
Other  poetic  attempts  were  made  by  Varro,  my  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  popularized  the 
the   most  learned  Roman  of  his  age,  whose  practical  results  of  the  best  Greek  systems, 
lost  works  would  perhaps  prove  him  to  have  Kext  to  him  as  orators  were  the  accomplished 
been  a  mimographer;  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Hortensius,  the  obscure  Oaeli us  Rufua,  the  cold, 
and  even  Julius  Osssar ;  by  Yarius,  whose  Thy*  cautious,  and  accurate  Licinius  Colvus,  and  espe- 
estes  Quintilian  pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the  cially  Julias  Gassar  (100-44  B.  C),  whom  bis 
Greek  tragedies ;  by  Yalgius  Rufns,  and  by  contemporaries  believed  as  capable  of  rivalling 
Helvius  Oinna,  by  interpreting  whose  obscurely  Oicero  in  eloquence  as  of  conquering  Pompey 
learned  poem  entitled  Smyrna  on  the  birth  of  by  arms.    Pouio,  the  wealthy  and  authoritative 
Adonis  the  grammarian  Grassitius  distinguished  patron  of  literature,  was  censured  for  his  antz- 
himself;  by  Cassius  of  Parma,  Furius  Bibaoulus,  quated  simplicity  and  extolled  for  his  jodicioos 
and  Msdcenas,  who  exercised  a  more  salutary  arrangement  as  an  orator,  was  formidable  as  a 
influence  as  a  patron  than  as  an  author. — ^The  critic,  and  was  the  author  of  unpublished  tr^ie- 
greatest  master  of  Latin  prose  is  Gicero  (106-  dies.    Gorvinus,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  Ko- 
48  B.  G.),  who,  after  surpassing  the  florid  Hor-  mans,  a  political  trimmw,  was  noted  for  his 
tensius  as  an  orator,  applied  himself  to  the  charming,  polished,  and  ineffective  oratorical 
whole  range  of  the  iu*t  and  philosophy  of  the  diction,    mx^  formidable  was  the  acrimonious^ 
Greeks.    Sequence  flourished  amid  Uie  con*  calumnious,  and  sentimental  Gasnns  Severoib 
vnluons  of  the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  as  The  passion  for  eloquence  was  finidly  driv^  by 
it  had  done  amid  the  distractions  of  the  declin-  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  seek  its  gratifieatioa 
ing  Athenian  state.    But  Gicero  is  to  be  con-  in  the  schools,  and  the  efibrts  of  orators  gave 
trasted  rather  than  compared  with  Demosthenes,  place  to  the  declamatory  exercises  of  rhetori- 
Both  seem  to  have  triumphed  by  the  divergence  cians.     Fictitious  speeches  on  imaginary  sab- 
of  their  intellectual  character  from  the  genius  jects  succeeded  the  real  defeats  and  triumphs 
of  their  andiences.    Amid  an  sBsthetic  people^  of  eloquence.    Csdsar  was  Oioero^s  competitor 
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in  improving  and  refining  the  langnage,  to  which  tns  and  Tiberias^  bj  Domitins  from  {he  age 
he  imparted  a  peculiar  ease  and  grace.    His  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Nero,  and  by  Julias 
'^  Ck>mmentaiie8  on  the  Gallic  War"  is  but  little  Africanus  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    A  stately  and 
inferior  to  Herodotus  in  charm  of  diction.    The  studied  bombast  succeeded  the  solemn  dignity 
historian  next  to  him  in  respect  of  style  is  Cor-  of  the  former  age.    The  rhetorical  mania  was 
nelius  Nepos,  whose  life  of  Atticus,  a  contem-  universaL    An  affectation  of  wit,  of  facetious 
porary  and  friend,  makes  us  regret  that  we  have  originality,  was  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
few  other  biographies  of  distinguished  Romans,  the  favor  of  the  great     Every  subject  was 
as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  and  opin-  rendered  comia    F^rose  and  poetry  were  con- 
ion  at  different  periods.  Sa]lu8t(86-^B.  0.)ap-  founded,  and  new  grotesque  forms  of  expres* 
proximated  to  his  model  Thucydides  in  richness  mon  were  invented.    The  conihsion  of  styles, 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression,  which  Lessing  regards  as  an  indubitable  sign  ox 
though  he  marred  his  dear  conceptions  by  AD  Af'  degeneracy,  was  at  its  height    The  language 
fectation  of  antiquated  forms,  ana  paraded  moral  was  at  the  same  time  enriched  and  barbarizcKL 
apophthegms  whidi  he  practically  contradicted  The  genius  of  the  people  could  not  conquer  and 
in  his  own  life.  His  accounts  of  the  Gatilinariaa  subordinate  the  foreign  elements.    No  writev 
conspiracy  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war  were  writ-  contributed  more  to  pervert  the  national  taste 
ten  and  elaborated  as  professed  and  ambitions  than  Seneca  (died  in  65),  who  with  prodigious 
works  ofliterature,  have  a  philosophical  cast,  are  talents  was  ambitious  of  shining  by  the  bril* 
always  profound  though  often  partisan  in  their  liancy  of  his  wit,  the  structure  of  his  antithe* 
judgments,  are  never  negligent,  and  are  general-  ses,  and  the  general  terseness  and  point  of  his 
lY  admirable,  though  often  archaic  in  style.  He  style.     This  philosopher  left  9  tragedies,  on 
slights  Oioero  and  extols  Osssar.    The  history  Greek  subjects,  accommodated  to   the   stoic 
of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla  by  philosophy,  and  marred  in  the  best  scenes  by 
Sisenna,  the  best  of  the  ante-Sallustaan  historic  an  unskilful  ifltermixture  of  moral   maxims, 
ans,  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  there  is  no  con-  Notwithstanding  their  tnrgidity,  they  are  ad* 
temporary  account  of  that  eventfhl   period,  mired   both  for  fine  poetry  and  sound  phi-* 
Cicero  highly  extols  Lucceius,  of  whom  almost  losophy.    By  their  unaramatic  character,  they 
nothing  is  known.    Trongus  Pompeius,  by  epi-  demonstrate  that  the  legitimate  drama  at  Kome 
sodical  and  digressive  narratives,  enlarged  a  his^  was  nearly  extinct.     His  various  prose  writ- 
tory  of  the  l£icedoniaa  empire  into  a  general  ings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maxims, 
history  of  contemporaneous  nations.    Livy  (69  in  practically  good  and  true  sentiments,  reveal^ 
B.  O.  to  A.  D.  17),  preeminently  the  general  ing  the  pride  of  a  stoic  in  a  style  full  of  liter- 
historian  of  Rome,  excels  in  pictorial  efiEect,  sur<  ary  affectation.    Plays  were  produced  only  for 
passing  even  the  Greeks  in  the  liveliness  and  rich-  purposes  of  adulation.    Pomponius  Secundus, 
ness  of  his  coloring  and  the  animation  and  spiiv  whom  Qulntilian  considered  the  first  of  Latin 
it  of  his  delineations.    With  picturesque  ratber  tragedians,  the  comic  Yirginius,  and  the  tra^^o 
than  criti(Md  instincts,  and  with  patriotic  enthu-  Matemus,  vainly  attempt^  to  raise  the  drama- 
siasm  raUier  than  philosophical  candor,  he  made  tic  art    The  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to 
the  comparatively  novel  attempt  of  embracing  history,  and  dedamatory  descriptions  were  sub- 
several  centuries  in  his  history,  and  gave  to  afi  stituted  for  marvellous  scenes  and  heroism, 
his  pictures  the  style  and  splendor  of  the  Angus-  The  FhanaUa  of  Lucan  (A.  D.  89-65),  the 
tan  age,  being  apparently  unconscious  of  the  greatest  epical  attempt,  is  rather  declamatory 
distinct  genius  ana  manners  of  the  past.    He  than  poetical,  and  exemplifies  the  rhetorical 
seems  to  have  consulted  only  for  the  purposes  tendency  of  the  age.    With  abounding  defects, 
of  literary  style  and  effect  Uie  chronicles  and  its  luxuriant  diction,  delineations  of  character, 
other  narratives  which  treated  of  the  successive  and  brilliant  speeches  are  its  best  features.    The 
periods  of  Roman  history.    He  is  the  author  example  of  Valerius  Flaccus  introduced  an  affeo- 
of  an  engaging  story,  redolent  of  the  highest  tation  of  learned  display.    He  wrote  the  Argo- 
and  typical  Roman  genius,  and  in  a  style  which  nantics,  which  has  been  compared  with  we 
commands  the  admiration  of  dassioal  scholars ;  ^neid,  but  is  hardly  more  than  a  mosaic  of 
but  circumstantial  truth  must  be  sought  else-  fragments   from   Apollonina,    Euripides,    and 
where.    The  astronomer  Figulus,  the  architect  Ovid,  recommended  neithw  by  originality,  brilo 
Vitmvius,  and  the  physicians  Antonius  Musa  liancy,  nor  melody.    Silius  Itolicus  was  also  an 
and  Cornelius  Odsus  may  be  mentioned  at  the  imitator  of  Virgil,  a  virtuoso  and  man  of  taste, 
close  of  the  golden  era  of  Latin  literature. — ^In  and  exhibits  care,  but  no  genius,  in  his  Funica, 
the  age  of  the  silver  Latinity^rom  the'death  of  The  Thelx^  of  Statins  is  the  culmination  of  rhe- 
Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  14-  torical  bombast  and  erudite  display.    Maniliua 
117),  every  thing  was  changed.    Liberty  disap-  wrote  the  Attranomiea,  of  little  poetical  merit 
peared  under  Augustus,  and  literature  subse-  but  interesting  with  reference  to  the  history  oi 
qoentiy  declined.    Under  the  jealous  Tiberius,  astronomy.    Greater  successes  were  attained  in 
the  insane  Galigula,  the  foolish  Olandius,  and  the  satire,  which  was  a  protest  agiunst  prevailing 
sanguinary  Nero,  it  was  dangerous  to  employ  corruption,  against  the  tyranny  of  government 
talent  to  any  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  obse-  and  Uie  degradation  of  taste  and  philosophy, 
quious  flattery.   Eloquence  was  rhetorically  cul-  Persius  (A.  D.  84-62)  exhibits  all  the  hardmess 
tivated  by  Julius  Floras  in  ^e  time  of  Angus-  of  etokdsm,  is  elaboratelj!^  oonoiae  and  terae,  and 
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80  caotioQs  as  well  as  obeoore  tbat  he  presents  distiDgaisbed  pnblio  career,  he  bad  erery  extsr" 
the  phenomenon  of  a  satirist  of  the  l^eronian  nal  advantage  for  the  office  of  a  historian.     Hb 
period  who  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  Jnvenal  psychological  insight  and  high  moral  stoicism 
(abont  A.  D.  100),  who  disputes  with  Horace  the  appear  in  the  acoteness  with  which  he  explaiss 
palm  of  Latin  satiro,  lllnstrates  the  humiliation  the  hidden  motives  of  imperial  cnnninjL  patrician 
of  a  patriot  and  monUist  mindful  of  ancestral  servility,  and  general  immorality,     fie  wrote  a 
^ories  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  d^neracy.  life  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  a  treatiae  on  the 
Each  of  his  satires  is  a  finished  rhetorical  essay  customs  of  the  Germans,  Hutoria  from  69  to  71. 
9B  well  as  a  stem  and  almost  misanthropic  in*  and  ^nnoZet  from  the  death  of  Augnstiis  (14)  w 
▼eotive.  His  verse  is  vigorous  and  sonorous,  and  the  death  of  Nero  (68).  Not  to  be  compared  with 
his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  figures  are  mar-  him  are  Saetonius,  the  arid  biographer  of  th« 
shalled  with  care  and  skill.    The  contrast  be-  emperors,  the  florid  panegyrist  Floros,  Valencs 
tween  his  constant  gloom  and  austerity  and  the  Maximus,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  and  a  pedAnt 
warm-hearted  gayety  of  Horace  may  be  partly  of  fine  sentences  and  sentiments,  and  Qointib 
explained  by  the  transition  from  a  careless  to  a  Gnrtius,  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the 
corrupt  age.    In  his  7th  satire  he  reviews  the  Great,  who  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  thif 
state  of  literature  at  Rome,  and  represents  poets  period.    Eloquence  had  given  place  to  the  art 
of  reputation  and  popularity  as  applying  for  the  of  declamation,  and  among  the  scholastic  rfae- 
most  menial  oflces,  and  the  Muse  herself  in  the  toricians  Seneca,  the  father  of  Seneca  the  phi- 
condition  of  a  mendicant.    There  remain  only  a  losopher,  held  eminent  rank.    His  works  con- 
few  verses  from  the  satirists  Tnmus,  GoBtnlicns.  tain  examples  of  the  puerile  diacuasions  and 
and  Yolcatins   Segiditns.    Petronius  mingled  declamations  which  were  then  the  exercises  io 
prose  and  verse  in  a  shameless  exposition  of  the  schools.    Quintilian  (bom  A.  D.  40),  a  profeasor 
vices  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  other  lofty  person-  of  oratory  under  Vespasian,  in  his  InMtitutwnn 
ages.    Martial  (bom  48,  died  abont  104)  first  OraU^ria^  aimed  to  restore  eloquence  to  Cice- 
gave  to  the  epigram  its  present  meaning  9b  a  rorian  dignity,  but  no  mles  of  criticism  gouaI 
short  poem  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  expres-  revive  it  in  the  absence  of  political  freedom, 
sions  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con-  He  magnifies  his  profession  by  maintaining  thst 
dnsion.    His  12  books  of  epigrams  on  miscel-  none  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  great  oratcH; 
laneous  subjects  e^lbit  a  singular  flow  of  wit  discusses  the  requisite  training,  treats  fully  tb* 
and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  are  a  copious  arts  of  composition  and  delivery,  reviews  tl^ 
source  of  information  concerning  social  habits  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  gives  proof  of  ex- 
and  manners.   The  names  of  contemporary  poets  tensive  reading,  and  employs  a  highly  polished 
whom  be  mentions  would  make  a  long  catalogue,  and  graceful  style,  but  throughout  his  work 
In  prose,  Patercnlns  (born  abont  19  fi.  0.)  offers  shows  more  of  good  taste  than  of  comprekeo- 
the  finest  example  of  the  silver  Latinity.    His  sive  or  commanding  intellect    The  panegrric 
outline  of  Roman  history  has  a  philosophical  and  on  Tnqan  by  the  vounger  Pliny,  a  pupil  of  (^im- 
impartial  tone,  though  it  is  conceived  in  opposi-  tilian,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  ingeniois 
tion  to  republicanimi,  and  exhibits  the  courtli-  and  striking  rhetorical  compositions  of  his  s^ 
ness  which  marked  the  favored  writers  of  im-  His  letters  are  of  much  value  for  the  light 
perial  Rome.    In  respect  to  style  he  would  rank  which  they  throw  on  the  period  in  whidi  tb^y 
among  the  best  authors  but  for  occasional  ar*  were  written,  though  many  of  them  are  ridico- 
obaisms,  and  for  an  elaboration  of  el^pance  and  lonsly  elegant  and   studied.     The  reputation 
pmgraphical  stracture  which  often  seems  arti-  which  he  eqjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  is  a 
ncial.   It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  reputation,  demonstration  of  the  decline  of  taste.    The  eBer 
as  compared  with  that  of  Livy,  that  only  the  Pliny  (28-79)  was  a  splendid  exception  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  has  been  preserved,  literary  spirit  of  his  age.  displaying  zeal  for  tcsI 
which  is  the  reverse  of  Llvy's  fate,  and  that  knowledoe  and  a  love  lor  the  study  of  natnrs. 
therefore  he  cannot  be  shown  to  have  plagia-  Works  of  physical  science  had  become  aiUrrij 
rized  from  tiie  early  chronicles.    His  familiarity  neglected  bemre  him,  and  no  one  followed  in  Lis 
with  names,  customs,  laws,  and  fiimilies  makes  steps.    Posterity  were  content  to  read  bis  writ- 
his  authority  superior  to  that  of  Appian  and  ings  without  improving  them,  and  his  authority 
Dion  Cassins.     The  greatest  of  Roman  his-  continued  to  be  reverentially  quoted  on  all  mat- 
tcNrians   is   Tacitus,    who    unites    int^ectual  ters  of  natural  history  until  his  unavoidable 
strength  to  the  most  careful  observation,  whose  errors  had  become  manifest  absurdities.    CoIq- 
indignation  gives  him  eloquence,  and  whose  ex-  mella  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  Pomponios 
perience  of  men  and  affiiirs  furnishes  the  most  Mela  on  geography. — ^The  brazen  age  (firran  the 
sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims.  He  wrote  accession  of  Hadnan  to  the  fall  of  the  western 
the  narrative  of  his  time  with  the  old  Roman  empire,  117-476)  exhibits  not  only  the  decline 
qnrit,  and  with  true  republican  dignity,  showing  of  taste  but  the  corruption  of  language.    As  the 
a  skill  in  graphic  representation  of  which  only  intercourse  of  the  Romans  and  bartMirians  ex- 
Thucydides  and  Sallnat  had  siven  examples,  tended,  great  multitudes  of  the  latter  were  in- 
Praotically  acquainted  with  civil  and  military  af-  troduced  and  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
fidrs,  enjoying  ample  leisure  and  the  highest  pub-  provinces.    Literature   became   coamopolitao, 
lie  honors,  writing  under  the  reign  of  Traian,  who  and  was  cultivated  not  only  in  Rome  but  in 
tolerated  the  truth,  and  in  advanced  life  after  a  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Milan,  and  the  principal 
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cities  of  Gkkul.  Provinoial  Bohoola,  institnted  poraries.  Oalparnios,  stipposed  to  have  been 
in  Carthage,  Bardigala  (Bordeanz),  LagdaDnm  the  secretaiy  of  the  emperor  Oams,  wrote  oor« 
(Lyons),  Augnsta  TreTiromm  (Trevee),  and  rect  and  spiritlefls  eclogues  and  buoolios,  in 
other  cities,  no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  to  imitation  of  Virgil.  Ansonins,  a  grammarian, 
follow  the  taste  of  Rome.  Under  the  Anto-  rhetorician,  poe^  and  probably  a  Christian, 
nines,  especially,  the  language  became  overlaid  wrote  idyls  and  metrical  epigrams  marked  by 
'With  exotic  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  wit  and  learning  rather  than  taste.  Festus 
The  troubled  transition  firom  expiring  pagan*  Avienus  was  a  geographical  and  didactic  poet, 
ism  to  the  new  organization  of  Christianity,  not  to  be  confounded  witJi  the  fabulist  Avianus. 
the  perpetual  menace  of  change  by  foreign  Clandian,  who  revived  the  spark  of  ancient 
populations  and  new  ideas,  the  substitution  poetry,  wrote  epical  sketches,  their  brevity  and 
of  rhetorical  declamation  for  eloquence  and  elaborate  polish  forbidcUng  the  title  of  epics. 
of  the  study  of  grammar  for  the  appreciation  Aurelius  Prudentius,  styled  by  Bentley  ^*  the 
of  literary  beauties,  all  contributed  to  the  de*  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,"  the  great- 
cline  of  taste.  It  was  the  custom  of  authors  est  of  the  primitive  Christian  poets,  wrote  a 
to  read  aloud  their  compositions  to  a  large  au-  great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyrical  and  heroic 
dience  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  ooetry,  pieces,  portions  of  which,  and  especiaUy  centos 
history,  and  oratory  being  thus  recitea.  An  from  them,  are  still  employed  in  the  services 
impassioned  recitation  forbade  the  quiet  exercise  of  the  Catholic  church.  Commodianus  wrote 
of  iadgment;  a  luxuriant  and  formal  style  con-  an  apology  for  Christianity  in  hexameters, 
cealed  the  decay  of  ideas;  knowledge  ceased  to  worthless  as  poetry.  The  hymns  of  St  Am- 
be  an  object  of  interest;  and  only  the  Roman  brose  are  preeminent  among  ecclesiastical  Latin 
code  and  the  Christian  religion  were  aggressive  poems  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim* 
forces  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Rome  was  ity.  To  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  attributed 
unable  to  offer  with  these  an  enlarged  knowl-  many  hymns,  some  of  whidi  are  certainly  of  a 
edge  of  nature ;  no  branch  of  learning  was  cul-  later  date.  St  Paulinus,  Sedulius,  Dracontius, 
tivated;  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  and  mo-  Arator,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  complete  the 
rality  were  pdpably  in  decline;  and  specula-  list  of  tiie  more  important  early  writers  of 
tive  stoicism  presided  over  an  era  of  scepti-  ecclesiastical  verse.  Mediieval  or  Neo-Latin 
oism.  The  providence  of  God,  the  gratitude  due  Christian  poets  were  Fortunatus,  the  Venerable 
to  him  for  all  his  gifts,  the  duty  of  service  to  Bede,  St  Fulbert,  Hildebert  of  Tours,  Bernard 
him  and  of  kindneai  to  our  neighbors,  the  ex-  de  Morlaix,  Adam  of  St  Victor,  and  the  author 
cellence  of  abstaining  from  revenge  and  un-  of  Di^  Iray  beside  others  who  are  remember- 
charitableness,  a  calm  acquiescence  amid  sick-  ed  for  single  hymns  or  poems.  The  mediaval 
ness,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  slavery,  or  untime-  is  essentidly  different  from  the  classical  Latin 
ly  death,  and  a  maintenance  of  happiness  with-  verse,  having  accent  and  rhyme  instead  of  me- 
ont  regard  to  circumstances,  were  the  lessons  tre,  while  new  words  and  forms  were  introduced, 
taught  by  the  highest  pagan  discipline.  Ter-  and  old  words  assumed  new  meanings.  The 
tollian  especially  distinguished  himself  by  a  decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  HiBtoria  Augut- 
barbarons  diction,  being  exclusively  engrossed  fa,  a  collection  of  imperial  biographies  from 
with  his  subject  matter,  and  apparently  pre-  Hadrian  to  Diocletian  (117-284),  inferior  in 
ferring  a  corrupt  use  of  language  as  a  con-  merit  to  the  memoirs  of  Suetonius.  The  sum« 
traA  to  the  admirable  rhetoric  formerly  em-  maries  of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius^  and  Sex- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  paganism.  As  the  lit-  tus  Rufus  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note- 
eratnre  declined,  the  number  of  grammarians  worthy  Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianus 
increased,  and  classical  Latin  had  already  be-  MarceUinus,  extending  to  A.D.  878.  Jornandes^ 
come  almost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned  the  historian  of  the  Goths,  and  Sulpioius  So* 
only  from  the  ancient  models.  By  the  study  of  verus,  who  wrote  a  sacred  history  in  a  style 
these  models,  a  few,  as  Lactantius  and  the  poet  which  sained  him  the  appellation  of  the  Chris- 
Claudian,  raised  themselves  above  their  con-  tian  Sallust,  complete  the  list  The  gramma^ 
temporaries.  Th^  PeroigUiumVenerUy  a  hymn  rian  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  the  pompous  rhet- 
inhonor  of  Venus,  attributed  both  to  Florus  the  oricians  Apuleius  and  Ennodiua,  are  the  best 
historian  and  to  Vitia  Chelidon,  the  wife  of  an-  of  their  class.  The  letters  of  Symmachus  are 
other  Florus,  is  an  imitation  of  Columella,  Mani-  elaborate  studies  ffifter  classical  originals,  and 
lius,  and  Vii^l,  but  neither  its  date  nor  authoi^  afford  much  information  on  political  matters 
has  been  certainly  determined  by  critics.  With  and  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  pagan- 
this  may  be  dassed  the  elegant  poem  of  JE!(7»a  by  ism.  The  **  Gk)lden  Ass^'  of  Apuleius  is  al- 
Lucilius  Junior,  and  the  graceful  distichs  attrib-  most  the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of 
uted  to  Dionysius  Cato.  Serenus  Sammonicns,  any  thing  like  a  prose  novel  or  romance.  The 
a  physician  and  bibliopolist,  left  an  obscure  col-  activity  of  paffan  thought  diminished  with  the 
lection  of  versified  receipts  for  maladies.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  religion.  BoSthiua 
Carthaginian  Nemesianus  wrote  poems  on  hunt-  (born  about  470),  the  last  of  pagan  literary  wri- 
ing,  fishing,  and  the  nautical  art,  of  which  only  a  ters,  wrote  in  prison  his  admired  work  on  the 
fragment  of  the  Cynegetiea  has  been  preserved,  consolation  of  philosophy.  The  church  fathers, 
which  in  respect  of  purity  and  neatness  of  ex-  as  TertuUian,  Minncius  Felix,  St  Cyprian,  Ar- 
presaion  justifies  the  admiration  of  his  contem-  nobius,  Lactantius,  St  Hilary,  St  Ambrose,  and 
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8t  Jerome,  are  generally  more  remarkable  for  Defended  by  Way  of  Dialogue,^  hj  Foirler, 

theological  vigor  than  literary  grace.  Matemos  bishop  of  Gloucester  fLondon^  1670). 

wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinas  and  Vegetins  LATIUM,  one  of  the  principal  diviaaoos  of 

on  Btrategetios,  PaUadios  on  mral  economy,  ancient  Italy.    The  name  is  varionsly  deriTed 

golinns,  Publias  Victor,  and  Vibius  Sequester  from  Latinns,  who  more  probably  owed  his  to 

on  geography  and  cosmography.  The  perpetual  that  of  the  region ;  from  latere^  to  be  bidden ; 

edict  of  £utdrian  was  drawn  up  by  Salvius  Ju-  from  lattUy  broad,  &o.^  but  hardlj  any  of  the 

lianos ;  the  Jurist  Ulpian  flourished  under  Sep-  deriyations  are  satisfactory.    The  boandaiics 

timins  Severus;  and  the  Theodosian  code  col*  of  Latium  varied  in  different  periods  of  Bcaoan 

lected  the  civil,  public,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  history.    In  the  earliest  times  the  name  dessig- 

The  work  of  codification  was  completed  under  nated  a  small  tract  of  land  S.  of  the  Tiber,  in- 

Justinian  by  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro-  habited  by  the  Latins ;  it  subsequently  extend- 

theus,  and  his  4  legislative  works,  the  Institu-  ed  as  far  S.  as  the  promontory  of  Cfa*oeii  and 

tianet,  Digata  or  FimdeeUBj  CodeXj  and  I^aveUa,  Anxur  or  Terracina;  and  in  its  latest  and  widest 

under  the  general  name  of  Corpw  Juris  Cwilis^  acceptation  it  included  the  lower  valley  of  the 

form  the  Roman  law  as  received  in  Europe.  Liris,  and  embraced  all  the  land  between  the 

The  literature  had  ceased,  through  the  decline  Tiber,  the  territories  of  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 

of  genius  and  the  corruption  of  taste ;  but  com-  nites,  Campania,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.     Pli- 

pUers  and  grammarians,  as  Sulpicius  Apollina-  ny  calls  the  southernmost  part  Latium  Adjte- 

rius,  Aulns  Gellius,  author  of  the  Nbctes  AUiea^  tum^  in  contradistinction  to  Latium  AntiquumL 

Nonius  MarceUus,  Festus  Donatua,  Macrobius,  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  territory  is  an 

Servius,  Priscianus,  GsBsariensis,  and  Isidore  of  undulating  plain,  gradually  rising  from  \he  set 

Seville,  continued  to  cherish  its  traditions  by  shore  to  the  Apennines,  with  an  isolated  ran^ 

criticisms,  analyses,  and  inferior  reproductions,  of  mountains,  Mt  Albanus,  of  whicb  Mt.  Mst- 

— See  Dunlop,  "  History  of  Roman  Literature  dus  and  the  Tusculan  hills  are  branches.    A 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Augustan  Age^'  part  of  the  coast  land  between  Antinm  and 

(8  vols.,  London,  182d-'8) ;  B&hr,  Getehiehte  der  Terracina  was  gradually  converted  into  the  Pon- 

JS&mtMen  Lit&ratur  (8d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1844-'5)  ;  tine  marshes  by  the  waters  of  varions  atreams 

and  Bemhardy,  Orundriu  der  Edmitehen  Lite-  which  found  no  outlet;  all  other  parts  of  la- 

ratur  (2d  ed.,  1850).  tium  were  renowned  for  fertility.    In  tiie  ti- 

LATINUS,  a  king  of  Latium,  and  father  of  cinity  of  Oampania  some  of  the  choicest  win<? 

Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mneas,  of  Italy  were  produced.    Among  the  towns  of 

(See  j£nea8.)  Latium  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rome  we 

LATITUDE.    The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  find,  beside  the  eternal  city  itself,  Alba  Longa. 

surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south  Lavinium,  Antium,  Oorioli,  Ard^  and  Tuscu- 

from  the  equator,  and  is  equid  to  the  angle  which  lum.    The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latinnu 

a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the  plane  the  Siculi,  were  expelled  by  a  people  of  Pelas- 

of  the  earth^s  equator ;  or  the  angle  which  the  ^c  descent,  who  there  became  known  as  Lat- 

horizonplaneoftheplace  makes  with  the  earth's  ms,  or  Frisei  Latini,  in  contradistinction  to 

axis.    Hence  it  may  be  measured  by  measuring  the  later  Latin  subjects  of  Rome.  They  formed 

the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above  a  league  of  80  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  subse- 

the  horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance  on  quently  the  head.    Alba  succumbed  to  Rome, 

the  meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith,  one  of  its  colonies,  under  Tullus  Hostilins,  and 

(See  Dbobeb.)— The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  other  Latin  towns  soon  after.    Rome  entered 

is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  the  league  under  its  6th  king,  and  begone  its 

by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  head  under  the  next  and  last.    On  the  fall  of 

latter,  intercept^  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  the  Tarquins  the  Latins  regained  tiieir  indepen- 

body.    The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  is  dence,  and  struggled  long  wunst  the  republic 

its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  nnally  overthrown 

appear  from  the  sun.  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Romans  near  Ml 

LATITUDINARIANS,  the  name  given  spe-  Vesuvius  (840  B.  0.).  Several  of  their  towns 
tiaHj  to  certain  theologians  of  the  Anglican  received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  others  were 
church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  converted  into  allied  towns,  under  the  gen^ 
who  were  generally  low  churchmen  of  Armin-  name  of  Nbmen  Latinum,  During  their  inde- 
ian  prinoi^es,  aimmg  to  give  a  philosophical  pendence,  the  Latin  towns,  mostly  built  on  the 
tone  to  theol<M:ical  discussions,  ana  admitting  a  top  of  steep  and  fortified  hills,  were  governed 
greater  latitude  of  doctrine  than  was  allowed  by  dictators  elected  annually,  senates,  and  pop- 
either  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ular  assemblies.  Their  common  meetings,  in 
or  by  the  stricter  Episcopalians.  Most  of  them  which  federal  questions  were  discussed,  were 
were  connected  with  the  university  of  Cam-  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Alba- 
bridge.  Amonff  the  more  distinguished  of  them  nus,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Ja- 
were  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  Chillingworth,  piter  Latiaris.  An  ancient  festival  oelebrsted 
Hales,  Wilkins,  Gale,  and  Tillotson. — See  the  there  in  honor  of  that  divinity  was  adopted  bj 
**  Principles  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modem  the  Romans,  retaining  its  name  of  i^ritfZafiaaL 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively  LATONA  (Gr.  Ai7r»),  in  Grecian  mythology, 
called  lAtitadinarians,  truly  Represented  and  a  daughter  of  the  Titan  Ccenoa  and  Phcebe,  and 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  by  Jupiter,  to  thoogh  distingnislied  family,  and  owed  his  eda- 

"whom  she  was  married  before  he  wedded  Juno,  cation  to  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  merchant,  by 

Xt  is  only  by  later  writers  that  she  is  described  lending  him  works  on  natural  history,  awoke 

not  as  the  wife  but  concubine  of  Jupiter.    Ac-  in  him  a  love  for  that  study.  In  1778  &e  haron 

cording  to  the  fiable,  Latona,  when  pregnant,  and  d'Espagnac,  governor  of  the  H6tel  des  l^valides, 

persecuted  bv  the  Jealous  Juno,  could  find  no  invited  him  to  Paris  and  placed  him  in  the  ool- 

rest,  the  earth  being  afraid  to  receive  her,  while  lege  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.   He  studied  theology, 

she  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  serpent  Py  tho.  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1786,  after  which  he 

Finally  she  came  to  the  floating  isle  of  Delos,  retired  to  Brivea,  where  he  passed  his  leisure 

-which  gave  her  refuge,  or  which,  as  some  ac*  in  the  study  of  entomology.    In  1788  he  re* 

counts  state,  was  created  for  her  after  all  other  turned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with 

parts  of  the  earth  had  been  cursed  should  they  Fabridns,  Olivier,  and  Bosc,  and  brought  to  ti^e 

afford  her  rest.    Symbolically  Latona  seems  to  notice  of  De  Lamarck  several  rare  and  curious 

have  signified  the  primitive  darkness  whence,  plants.    He  published  at  this  time  a  treatise  on 

sprung  Apollo,  or  the  light.  She  was  only  wor-  the  mutillida  (a  family  of  hymenopterous  in- 

BnippM  in  connection  with  her  children.  sects)  of  France,  and  contributed  articles  on  the 

LATOIJR  D'AUYERGNE,  Th£ofhilb  Malo  subject  of  entomology  to  the  Encydopedie  m^ 
OoBBBT  DB,  a  French  officer,  bom  in  Carhaix,  th4>dique»  The  revolution  drove  him  fhomP^ris, 
Brittany,  Nov.  28, 1748,  fell  in  action  at  Ober-  but  he  was  arrested  at  Brives,  whither  he  had 
hausen,  near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria,  June  27,  fled,  and  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  sen- 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Qnim-  tenced  to  transportation.  Becoming  acquaint- 
per  and  at  the  military  school.  In  1767  he  en-  ed  with  the  naturalists  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
tered  the  army,  and  in  1781  served  under  the  and  Dargelas  through  his  discovery  of  a  new 
duke  de  Orillon  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon.  Af-  insect,  they  obtained  for  him  his  freedom.  He 
ter  the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  distin-  resumed  his  studies  with  ardor,  and  in  1796 
gnished  himsef  in  Chamb^ry  and  in  the  Pyr6-  published  at  Brives  his  celebrated  PrieU  d§9 
n6es.  He  refused  the  promotion  frequently  caraeUret  gSniriques  de%  inseetea,  diapoUi  dam 
offered  him,  saying  that  he  was  only  fit  to  un  ardre  natureL  He  was  again  arrested  in 
command  a  company  of  grenadiers.  All  the  1797  as  an  knigri^  but  was  once  more  saved 
grenadier  companies  being  however  united  in  by  infiuential  friends.  In  1798  he  was  placed 
one,  Latour  d'Auvergne  found  himself  while  hi  charge  of  the  entomological  department  of 
still  retaining  the  simple  title  of  captain,  at  the  the  museum  of  natural  history.  In  1814  he  was 
head  of  8,0(K)  men,  who  as  a  part  of  the  van-  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences* 
guard  of  the  army  soon  became  the  terror  of  When  De  Lamarck  lost  his  sight.  Latreille  was 
the  enemy  under  the  name  of  "  the  infernal  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  continued  his 
column."  His  exploits  were  numerous  and  lectures  on  the  invertebrate  animals  until  the 
desperate,  and  he  had  a  high  character  in  the  death  of  De  Lamarck  in  1829,  when  he  succeed- 
council  of  war  as  well  as  on  the  battle  field,  ed  to  the  chair.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
After  the  peace  of  Basel  he  made  a  sea  voyage  on  attaining  this  post  that  bread  had  been  given 
for  his  health,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  him  after  losing  his  teeth.  LatreiUe  was  un- 
English  privateer.  In  1797  he  returned  through  questionably  the  first  man  of  his  time  in  his 
exchange  of  prisoners  to  France.  He  reentered  particular  department  of  science.  His  writings 
the  army  as  substitute  for  the  son  of  a  friend,  are  very  voluminous. 

fought  under  Mass^na  in  Switzerland,  rejoined  LATUDE,  Hbnbi  Masbbs  de,  a  French  pris- 
his  own  company  in  Grermany  in  1800,  and  fell  oner  of  state,  bom  in  the  ohftteau  of  Orfdsich, 
by  the  lance  of  a  Hulan,  exclaiming  that  it  was  near  Montagnac,  March  28,  1725,  died  in  Paris^ 
in  this  manner  he  wished  to  die.    Many  re-  Jan.  1, 1805.  He  entered  the  army  while  young, 
wards  of  bravery  were  offered  him,  which  he  but  in  1748  went  to  Paris  to  study  mattiemat- 
declmed.    Napoleon  at  one  time,  by  order  of  ics.     Being  ambitious,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
the  directory,  sent  him  a  sword  with  an  in-  trick  to  make  himself  known  at  court,  and  ob- 
scription  declaring  him  to  be  the  first  grenadier  taining  an  interview  with  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
of  France,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  saying :  informed  her  that  he  had  seen  a  box  placed  for 
'^  Amons  us  soldiers  there  is  neither  first  nor  her  in  the  post,  probably  for  no  gooa  purpose, 
last.*'    A  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  box  came,  nlled  with  a  harmless  powder; 
where  he  feU,  and  his  heart,  embalmed  and  andascertainingthatLatudehimself  hadsentit, 
kept  in  a  silver  vase,  was  carried  by  his  com-  the  marchioness  had  him  cast  into  the  Bastile, 
pany.    His  name  continued  until  1814  to  be  May  1,  1749,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
called  at  roll,  when  the  oldest  sergeant  answer-  prison  of  Yincenues.    On  June  25, 1750,  he  es* 
ed :  "Died  on  the  field  of  honor."    He  was  the  oaped  by  stratagem,  but  6  days  afterward  volun- 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Nouoelleg  rechercha  tarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  king,  who  sent  him 
9u/r  la  langue^  Varigine  et  les  antiquites  des  Bre-  again  to  the  Bastile.    The  marchioness,  piqued 
tom  (12mo.,  Bayonne,  1792 ;  dd  ed.,  8vo.,  Ham-  that  he  had  not  applied  to  her  for  mercy,  pro- 
burg,  1802).  cured  his  confinement  for  18  months  in  a  ann- 

LATREILLE,  Pdebbb  Ajtdb^  a  French  nat-  geon,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 

nraliat,  born  in  Brives^  Nov.  29,  1762,  died  in  room  of  the  prison.    From  this  place  he  made 

Paris,  Feb.  6,  1888.     He  belonged  to  a  poor  a  remarkable  escape,  Feb.  25, 1756,  and  fied  to 
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Amsterdam,  where  he  was  again  arrested  on  Kelle  !n  1608,  and  had  held  several  minor  ]x^ 
Jnne  1,  and  reoondncted  to  the  Bastile.    He  ings  when  in  1611  he  was  elected  president  of 
was  now  confined  in  a  dangeon,  chained  hand  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  hecame  one  <si 
and  foot,  and  ohliged  to  sleep  npon  straw  with-*  the  royal  chaplains.    In  1616  he  was  presented 
out  any  coyering.    While  in  this  condition  he  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  acoompaniedKing 
submitted  to  the  government  some  projects  of  James  to  Scotiiand  in  1617,  became  prebendaxy 
pnhlio  ntility,  one  of  which  was  adopted,  but  of  Westminster  in  1620,  and  was  raised  to  the 
procured  him  no  better  treatment ;  but  in  1762,  see  of  St.  David's  in  1621,  when  he  resigned  his 
his  dungeon  becoming  untenantable,  he  was  re-  presidentship.    In  1622  took  place  his  famous 
moved  to  an  upper  room.    In  1764  Mme.  de  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  presence 
Pomapdour  died,  and  Latude,  having  learned  the  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  more  than 
fiiot,  petitioned  Sartine,  lieutenant-general  of  at  any  other  time  he  gave  proof  of  intellectual 
police,  for  his  liberty.    Sartine  demanded  the  power.    The  result  was  tliat,  according  to  his 
name  of  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  in«  diary,  he  became  ^'  0."  to  Buckingham*     The 
formation,  and  as  Latude  refused  to  betray  the  initial  is  usually  believed  to  stand  for  confesBor. 
secret  he  was  doubly  ironed  and  kept  on  bread  Under  the  patronage  of  this  nobl^nan  his  rise 
and  water.     Having  been  removed  to  Yin-  was  rapid.    In  1624  he  was  made  a  member  of 
oennes  he  again  escaped,  was  again  arrested,  the  court  of  high  commission,  in  1626  bishop  of 
and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  was  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1627  a  privy  councillor,  and 
liberated  through  the  influence  of  Malesherbes,  in  1628  bishop  of  London.  He  became  the  con- 
June  5, 1777.    But  he  was  soon  after  rearrested  fidential  adviser  of  Charles  I.  in  ecclesiastical 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  the  Bic^tre,  affairs,  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the  royal  &- 
where  he  remained  for  many  years.    A  noble-  vor,  and  began  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  politiesL 
hearted  woman,  Mme.  Legros  of  Paris,  having  His  first  object  was  to  force  the  Puritans  and 
by  a  remarkable  accident  learned  his  history,  other  dissenters  to  conformity.    ^*  Under  his  di- 
determined  to  obtain  his  liberty.     She  was  rection,"  says  Macaulay,  *'  every  comer  of  the 
anwearied  in  her  efforts,  and  at  last,  having  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute 
interested  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Mme.  inspection.    Every  little  congregation  of  sepsr 
Keeker  in  the  subject,  obtained  the  release  of  ratists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.    Even 
the  prisoner,  March  18, 1784,  with  the  allowance  the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
of  a  small  pension,  and  took  him  into  her  house,  cape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.    Such  fear  did 
The  French  academy  decreed  a  prize  to  Mme.  his  rigor  inspire,  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Legros.  in  the  same  year,  for  her  efforts  in  be-  church,  which  festered  in  innumerable  bosoms^ 
half  or  the  sufferer.    The  day  after  tiie  taking  was  generally  disguised  under  an  outward  shov 
of  the  Bastile,  Latude  reclaimed  his  papers  and  of  conformity.''    His  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of 
other  memorials  of  his  first  imprisonment.  The  the  prelatical  character,  his  passion  for  a  cere- 
whole  were  publicly  exhibited  with  his  portrait  monious  worship,  and  his  reverence  for  hoU- 
in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  instrumen-  days,  vigils,  and  snored  places,  prompted  his  oth- 
tal  in  exciting  the  populace.  In  1798  he  brought  er  measures.    In  1628  Dr.  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
suit  for  damages  i^^ainst  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de  man,  published  a  book  entitled  "  Sion's  Plea 
Pompadour,  and  was  awarded  the  sum  of  60,-  against  the  Prelacy."     At  the  instigation  of 
000  livres,  of  which  he  received  only  10,000.  Laud  he  was  brought  before  the  star  chamber 
He  published  a  Memovre  ds  M,ds  Latude^  ingi"  in  1680,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,- 
nieur  (8vo.,  Paris,  1784),  and  several  essays.  000,  was  twice  publicly  whipped  and  pilloried 
LAUD,  William,  an  English  prelate,  arch-  in  Gheapside,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nostrils 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  Reading,  Berk-  slit  opeu,  and  his  cheeks  branded  with  the  kt- 
shire,  Oct.  7,  1578,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  ters  S.  S.  (sower  of  sedition),  and  was  impris- 
London,  Jan.  10, 1645.    The  son  of  a  wealdiy  oned  11  years  in  the  Fleet.    Laud  was  now  in- 
dothier,  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  timately  associated  with  the  earl  of  Strafford,  iA 
of  his  native  town,  till  in  his  16th  year  he  en-  whose  principle  of  "  thorough"  he  approved, 
tered  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ob-  He  became  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1680,  cf 
tained  a  scholarship  in  1590  and  a  fellowship  in  which  university  he  was  a  liberal  benefieu^tor, 
1698.    Heylin  relates  that  even  at  the  univer-  and  was  present  in  1688  at  the  coronation  cf 
sity  he  was  so  '^popishly  inclined''  that  it  was  the  king  in  Scotland,  urging  the  forced  estab- 
almost  a  heresy  for  any  oue  to  be  seen  in  his  lishment  of  episcopacy  ana  uniformity  in  that 
company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  country,  which  resulted  in  a  revolt  in  1637  and 
him  a  civil  salutation  in  the  streets.    He  re-  the  adoption  of  the  national  covenant.    On  his 
ceived  clerical  orders  in  1601,  became  chaplain  return  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
to  Charles  Lord  Moun^oy,  earl  of  Devonshire,  bury,  began  his  administration  by  the  repub- 
in  1605,  and,  though  holding  marriage  to  be  lication  of  the  *^  Lawfhl  Sunday  Sports,"  en- 
an  indissoluble  sacrament,  performed  the  rites  forced  an  exact  observance  of  the  rubric  and  a 
of  matrimony  between  that  nobleman  and  Lady  uniform  discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
Rich,  whose  first  husband  was  still  living.    For  made  the  service  approximate  in  several  respects 
this  act,  which  proved  a  barrier  to  his  rapid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.     He  indicated 
preferment,  he  read  a  penitential  service  every  his  preference  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices 
year.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop  for  single  over  married  men.    His  tendency  to 
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Gatholioiam  appears  from  a  record  in  bis  "  Diary''  sabseqaently  made  several  attempts  to  procmre 
"that  a  oardinal^s  hat  was  offered  to  him,  which  a  professorship  in  that  institution,  which,  net- 
lie  declined  with  the  answer  that  "  something  withstanding  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
dwelt  within  me  which  would  not  suffer  that  were  uusaccessful,  his  disposition  and  character 
till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.''  He  became  being  much  disliked.  In  1789  he  published  an 
one  of  tlie  committee  of  trade  and  the  king's  elegant  edition  of  sacred  Latin  poems  by  Arthur 
revenue  in  1634,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  Johnston  and  others.  A  few  years  later  he 
soon  after,  and  a  censor  of  the  press  under  a  established  himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 
decree  of  the  star  chamber  in  1687.  The  dergy  the  Latin  tongue,  and  proposed  to  publish  by 
At  that  time  held  probably  a  larger  share  in  the  subscription  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of 
government  of  Ei^land  than  at  any  subsequent  Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  of  which  only  2 
period.  The  public  odium  against  Land  caused  vols,  appeared  (1752-'3).  In  Jan.  1747,  he  be- 
Dj  his  principles  and  his  overbearing  temper  gan  to  publish  in  the  *^  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
'waa  greatly  increased  when  the  star  chamber  a  series  of  papers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
sentenced  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  to  be  show  that  Milton,  in  composing  his  "  Paradise 
fioed  and  maimed  for  libels  "  against  tiie  hier-  Lost,"  had  borrowed  largely  from  Masenius, 
arohy  of  the  church."  Immediately  after  the  Btaphorstius,  Grotius,  and  other  writers.  The 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640  he  was  substance  of  these  appeared  in  his  "Essay  on 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  committed  to  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 
the  tower.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more  his  *  Paradise  Lost' "  (1750),  the  preface  and 
than  3  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  defended  postscript  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  John- 
himself  with  ability  and  often  with  success  son.  A  pamphlet  by  John  Douglas,  afterward 
through  a  long  and  wearisome  process,  and  was  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  vindication  of  Milton 
condemned  and  executed  by  a  sentence  that  is  fix>m  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  showed  that 
now  admitted  to  have  been  ui^ust  and  iUegaL  many  of  the  passages  cited  as  plagiarisms  had 
The  single  aim  of  his  life  was  to  produce  been  interpolated  from  Alexander  Hog's  Latin 
church  uniformity,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  a  translation  of  ^'  Paradise  Lost."  Lauder,  un« 
narrow  understanding  and  a  nature  devoid  of  able  to  meet  the  charge  of  forgery  and  impo- 
deep  benevolent  feeling  gave  him  a  relentless  sition  thus  brought  against  him,  signed  a  con- 
zeal.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete  works  fession  of  his  ofronce,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
is  in  the  "  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology"  Dr.  Douglas,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  he 
(6  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-'9).  His  principal  biog-  nevertheless  published  in  1754  anottier  work 
raphers  are  Prynne  (1644),  Heylin  (1671),  Law-  impugning  the  £Eime  of  Milton,  entitled  "  The 
son  (1829),  Le  Bas  (1836),  and  Baines  (1855).  Grand  Impostor,  or  Milton  detected  of  Forgery 

LAUDANUM,  tincture  of  opium,  prepared  against  King  Charles  the  first ;"  an  answer  to 

by  macerating  2^  oz.  of  powdered  opium  in  2  which,  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  John* 

wine  measure  pints  ofdiluted  alcohol  for  14  days,  son,  appeared  in  the  ^*  Gentleman's  Magazine" 

then  expressing  and  filtering  through  paper ;  of  the  same  year.    He  subsequently  emigrated 

or  8  oz.  of  the  drug  in  2  imperial  pints  of  proof  to  Barbados,  where  he  kept  a  school, 

spirit.    About  25  drops  of  the  tincture  are  LAUDERDALE.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala., 

equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium.    The  strength  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  Miss.,  and  bounded  W. 

may  be  increased  by  exposure  to  evaporation ;  and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ; 

and  when  after  standing  some  time  it  becomes  pop.  in  1850, 17,172,  of  whom  6,015  were  slaves, 

thick,  it  should  be  administered  with  caution,  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  underlying  which  are  iron 

especially  to  infants.    (See  Opixtm.)  ore  and  limestone  in  large  quantities.    The  soil 

LAUDER,  RoBBBT  Scott,  a  Scottish  artist^  is  fertile  and  well  watered.    The  productions 
born  at  Silver  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1808.  in  1850  were  785,145  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
Showing  a  taste  for  art  in  his  youth,  he  was  en-  80,629  of  oats,  52,159  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,- 
abled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  pursue  his  studies  606  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  grist  mill& 
in  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh.     Subse-  12  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  ana 
quently  he  passed  5  years  on  the  continent,  and  909  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Ten- 
in  1888  established  himself  in  London.     His  nessee  and  Alabama  railroad  will  pass  through 
best  pictures  have  been  suggested  by  scenes  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Scott's  novels,  and  comprise  **The  Trial  of  Effie  Memphis  and  Charleston  raiboad  extends  from 
Deans,"  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it,  Tuscumbia  to  Florence,  the  capitaL    H.   An 
«« Meg  Merrilies,"  *'  Olaverhouse  ordering  Mor-  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  drain- 
ton  to  be  Shot,"  &c.  He  has  also  produced  large  ed  by  branches  of  Ohid^asawha  river ;  area, 
Scriptnral  compositions,  one  of  which,  '*  Christ  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,717,  of  whom  2,661 
teaching  Humility,"  was  purchased  by  the  Scot-  were  slaves.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
tish  association  for  the  encouragement  of  art  as  824,459  bushels  of  Indian  com,  111,444  of  sweet 
the  commencement  of  a  Scottish  national  gal-  potatoes,  102,208  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,195  bales  of 
leij.  Since  1849  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  cotton.    There  were  9  saw  miUs,  9  grist  mUls,  1 

LAUDER,  WiLUAK,  a  Scottish  literary  ad-  newspaper  office,  28  churches,  and  521  pupils 

venturer,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  attending  public  schools.    The  Mobile  and  Ohio 

century,  died  in  Barbados  in  1771.    He  was  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Capital, 

educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marion.    III.  A  W.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  K* 
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by  Forked  Deer  river,  S.  by  the  Hatohie,  and  and  m  Enrope  is  cnltirated  in  gardens  as  am 

W.  by  the  Miasiasippi,  separating  it  from  Ark.;  elegant  plant,  its  foliage  being  sempervirent, 

area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,169,  of  whom  its  leaves  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 

1,766  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  or  nndnlating  quite  smooth,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  fir»- 

anrfiice  and  a  rich  soil    The  productions  in  grance.    The  flowers^  however,  are  small,  4  <^ 

1850  were  216,896  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,-  5  clustered  together  m  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

888  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,516  of  oats,  157,440  of  a  yellowish  white  color  and  dotted.    The 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  81,258  of  butter,  and  1,604  bales  fruit  is  an  ovate  fleshy  berry  of  a  Yerj  dark 

of  cotton.    There  were  14  grist  mills,  2  saw  purple  approaching  to  black,  endowed  with  tb€ 

mills,  and  11  churches.    Oapitid,  Ripley.  same  aromatic  properties  as  the  leaves,  wbaice 

LAUDON,  Babon.    See  Loudon.  both  have  been  nsed  as  stimulants  and  carmina- 

LAUMONITE  (called  by  Werner  efflorescing  tives.  Beveral  varieties  are  given,  dependii^ 
zeolite,  from  its  proi>erty  of  cmmbling  to  pow-  upon  the  character  of  the  foliage,  snch  as 
der  by  exposure  to  the  air),  a  mineral  found  in  broader,  narrower,  more  crisped,  undnlate,  or 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  also  in  varieeated,  and  the  like ;  and  one  sort  is  men- 
sienite  and  porphyry  in  different  countries ;  tioned  as  possessing  double  flowers.  The  laurel 
named  from  Laumont  the  mineralogist,  who  first  (6r.  Ba<^vrj)  is  represented  in  Greek  mythology 
observed  it  in  the  lead  mines  in  hrittany.  It  as  havmg  been  created  by  the  goddess  Gsa 
occurs  in  crystals  of  the  form  of  obliqne  rhom-  (Terra)  to  console  Apollo  for  the  loss  of  the 
boidal  prisms,  and  also  in  lamellar  masses.  The  nymph  Daphne,  whom  she  had  rescued  from 
color  is  yellowish  or  grayish  white ;  hardness  his  pursuit.  In  the  days  of  Roman  greatnese 
8.5-4 ;  specific  gravity  2.8-2.4.  In  composition  it  was  considered  an  emblem  of  victory  and  like- 
it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  wise  of  clemency,  crowning  the  victor,  and  be- 
a  specimen  from  Phippsbnrg,  Me.,  giving  the  ingbomeinthehandsof  the  returning  soldiery, 
following  proportions  of  its  ingredients :  silica  It  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Chancer  as  the 
51.98,  alumina  21.12,  lime  11.71,  and  water  crown  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The 
15.05=99.86.  Some  varieties  are  so  liable  to  laurel  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  requires  good 
effloresce  and  fall  to  fine  powder,  that  they  can  soil.  It  is  usually  propagated  by  layersi,  but 
be  preserved  only  by  a  coating  of  gum  Arabic,  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  the  layers  being 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  min-  employed  for  increasing  the  rarer  varieties.  It 
era!  is  found  at  many  of  the  copper  mines  of  is  round  to  be  very  tenacions  of  Hfe,  and  snck* 
Lake  Superior.  ers  have  been  known  to  spring  np  from  a  stamp 

LAUNAT,  EboujsnjsL  Louis  Hbitbi  ns.  See  supposed  for  two  years  previous  to  be  dead.— 

Antbaioubs.  a  species  of  evergreen  cherry  known  as  the 

LA  UNION,  a  seaport  of  San  Salvador,  sitn-  Portugal   laurel  (eeraws   Luntanica^   Loisel), 

ated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal  or  the 

part  of  the  great  bay  of  Fonseca ;  pop.  2,500.  Azores,  is  a  handsome  shrub  20  feet  high,  with 

It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic.    Under  leaves  of  a  lucid  green  and  long  bunches  of 

the  crown  it  was  called  San  Carlos.    It  is  hot  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  berries  of  a  dark 

and  unhealthy,  and  the  dioaling  of  the  water  purple  when  ripe.    It  has  been  used  in  Britain 

in  the  bay  before  the  town  has  been  so  great  for  nedges.    In  the  neighborhood  of  London  it 

within  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  now  pro-  has  proved  hardy,  flowering  and  ripening  its 

posed  to  remove  the  establishment  to  a  point  6  seeds.    There  is  another  cherry  called  in  £ng- 

m.  further  down  the  bay,  called  Punta  de  Chi-  land  the  common  laurel  (C,  lauro-cerasvt^  Jm- 

qnirin.    La  Union  is  in  fact  the  port  of  the  large  sel ;  prunvt  lauro-eerants^  Linn.).  (See  Chekst 

oomteercial  city  of  San  Miguel.  LAmsL.)   The  Carolina  laurel  (C,  Caroliniana^ 

LAUREL,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  Michaux)  and  the  holly-leaved  lanrel  of  this 
of  plants  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  section  of  evergreen  cherries  {C.  ilieifolivt, 
from  some  real  or  flmcied  resemblance  to  the  Nnttall)  are  American  species  of  the  laur^ 
genus  laurus  (Linn.).  Formerly  many  kinds  eerasi.  The  former  is  an  evergreen  tree  from 
of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  were  considered  80  to  50  feet  high,  growing  upon  river  hsnks 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  now  placed  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
under  distinct  genera  in  the  natural  order  of  Arkansas,  with  leaves  so  poisonous  as  often  to 
lauraeea  by  those  botanists  who  have  carefidly  destroy  cattle.  The  latter  is  a  small-branch- 
studied  them.  Such  are  the  camphor  tree  (L,  ed  tree  with  large,  bitter,  and  astringent  frait, 
eamphcr^era,  E&mpfer),  the  cinnamon  tree  of  found  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
the  East,  and  in  this  country  the  sassafras  tree  fomia.  There  are  several  other  species,  wrongly 
(Z.  soMafrca^  Linn.)  and  the  benzoin  (Z.  hens&in^  considered  as  North  American  but  really  Euro- 
Linn.)  of  our  northern  flora,  with  the  red  bay  pcan. — ^The  term  lanrel  is  attached  to  many 
(Z.  Ca/roUniensU^  Catesby)  of  the  southern  plants  wholly  diverse,  of  which  the  ground 
states.  The  only  genuine  species  now  allowed  laurel  (epigcea  repens,  Linn.),  the  spurge  laurel 
is  the  sweet  bay,  or  Z.  nobuii  (Linn.).  This  is  (daphne  laureola^  Willd.),  and  the  big  laurel 
an  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  sometimes  ^nagnoUa  grandiflard)  are  familiar  examples 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  yet  always  The  so  called  American  laurel,  including  the 
displaymg  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  from  mountain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  dec.,  is  the  geniu 
the  roots.  Usually  it  is  from  20  to  80  feet  highf  JEa^fnia  (Linn.).    (See  Ejllmia.) 
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LAUItELy  a  8.  K  00.  of  Ej.,  drained  bj  Jndgoi  vere  fireqnent,  espeoially  ia  respect  to 
Bockcastle  river  and  Laurel  creek ;  area,  288  their  arbitrary  decisions  in  marine  law  and  the 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4^145.  of  whom  192  were  conrts  of  admiralty,  and  his  pamphlets  gave  re- 
slaves.  The  surface  is  unanlating  or  hilly  and  markable  proof  of  legal  ability.  He  held  a  com- 
thickly  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  mission  in  one  of  the  fierce  border  wars,  when 
productions  in  1850  were  54,927  bushels  of  In-  the  British  forces  with  the  provincial  re^ments 
dian  corn,  17,889  of  oats,  2,122  lbs.  of  tobacco,  were  called  out  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
and  11,688  of  wool.  '  There  were  8  saw  mills,  Cherokee  hostilities.  He  left  a  diary  of  the 
7  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  public  expedition  in  manuscript  Having  realized  an 
schools.    Oapital,  London.  ample  fortune  and  founded  one  or  more  valu- 

LAUBENS.    I.  A  K.  W.  district  of  S.  0.,  able  plantations,  he  retired  from  business,  and 

bounded  N.  E.  by  Enoree  river  and  S.  W.  by  in  1771  visited  Europe,  and  put  his  sons  to 

the  Saluda;  area,  812  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  school  in  England.    He  made  the  tour  of  Great 

28,407,  of  whom  11,952  were  slaves;  white  Britain,  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  and 

pop.  in  1859, 10,650.  The  sur&ce  is  moderately  wrote  diaries  of  his  travels,  fhll  of  curious  detcdUa 

uneven,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  numerous  and  reflections,  which  are  still  in  manuscript, 

small  rivers,  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.    The  His  methodical  habits  appear  also  in  large  and 

prevailing  geological  formation  is  granite.   The  carefully  arranged  collections  of  letters  written 

Eroductions  in  1850  were  895,291  bushels  of  during  his  mercantile  career.    He  was  in  Lonr 
ddian  corn,  129,694  of  wheat*  192,476  of  oats,  don  when  the  growing  political  controversies 
102,926  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,842  bales  of  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies  had  reach- 
cotton.    There  were  83  grist  mills,  28  saw  and  ed  a  degree  of  intensity  which  required  tiiie 
planing  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  42  churches,  patriotic  attention  of  every  citizen.    In  1774 
and  863  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Gap-  he  was  one  of  88  Americans,  a  large  proportion 
ital,  Laurensville.    11.  A  central  co.  of  6a.,  of  whom  were  South  Carolinians,  who  signed  a 
traversed  by  the  Oconee  river;  area,  780  sq.  petition  to  dissuade  parliament  from  passing  the 
in. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,682,  of  whom  3,238  were  Boston  port  bill.    He  still  hoped  that  wisdom 
slaves.    It  abounas  in  soft  limestone,  and  has  and  policy  might  avert  the  perils  of  war ;  was 
an    undulating   surface  overgrown   in   many  not  prepared  for  separation,  and  strove  only  for 
places  with  forests.    The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  redress  of  grievances;  and  in  this  feeling  and 
loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.    The  produc-  opinion  he  represented  justly  the  great  Ix^y  of 
tions  in  1850  were  211,958  bushels  of  Indian  the  people  of  .South  Carolina,  who  were  not 
corn,  82,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,883  bales  then  anticipating  a  violent  issue.    One  third  of 
of  cotton.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  3  saw  them  at  least  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  re- 
mills,  12  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  oently  in  the  country.    Finding,  however,  that 
public  schools.    Capital,  Dublin.  ,  petition  was  unavailing,  and  that  war  was  in- 
LAUBEKS,  Henbt,  an  American  merchant  evitable  unless  averted  by  a  base  submission,  he 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  hastened  home  to  take  his  part  in  the  patriotic 
1724,  died  there,  Dec.  8, 1792.    His  ancestors  cause,  reaching  Charleston  near  the  close  of 
were  French  Huguenots  who  shared  in  the  1774.  He  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  safety, 
exile  of  the  sect  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  which  body  he  soon  became  president.    His 
of  Nantes.    He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  energy,  courage,  and  habits  of  business  were  all 
was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  and  passed  brought  into  active  exercise,  and  he  fully  satis- 
from  school  to  a  counting  house  in  Charleston,  fied  Sie  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  commu- 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  another  in  nity  by  his  zeal  and  devotion.    In  1776  he  was 
London,  where  he  mieht  enjoy  a  larger  field  for  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress 
commercial  study  and  acquaintance.    Betum-  from  South  Carolina,  and  became  its  president, 
ing  to  his  native  city,  he  began  business  for  which  affice  he  held  till  the  dose  of  1778.    He 
himself,  which  he  pursued  with  a  rare  industry  was  a  frequent  correspondent  and  resolute  sup- 
and  intelligence.     He  was  severely  diligent^  porter  of  Washington.  His  correspondence  with 
knew  how-to  economize  time,  and  was  a  model  him,  and  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  integrity,  method,  and  comprehensive  judg-  men  of  the  revolution,  is  still  extant,  showing 
ment.    As   rigid  with  others  as  himself,  he  his  methodical  habits,  patriotism,  and  saffaoity. 
trained  all  his  agents  and  subordinates  to  order-  In  1779  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
ly  habits  like  his  own ;  so  that  his  oountinff  tentiary  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
room  became  a  school  of  discipline,  into  which  treaty,  but  was  captured  on  his  way  thither  by 
the  youth  was  deemed  fortunate  who  could  find  a  British  frigate.    He  threw  his  papers  over* 
his  way.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  strict-  board,  but  they  were  recovered  by  tiie  enemy, 
ness  of  discipline  by  which  he  endowed  those  They  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  his  mis* 
about  him  with  the  most  admirable  attributes  siou,  and  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  Holland 
for  business,  and  crowned  his  own  career  with  had  been  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  revolted 
ample  fortune  and  the  respect  of  the  commu-  colonies,  which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
nity.    Although  tenacious  of  his  interests  as  a  Great  Britain  against  Holland.    He  was  taken 
business  man,  ne  did  not  suffer  them  to  quench  to  London,  was  known  to  have  been  president 
patriotism,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  of  the  rebel  congress,  and  was  closely  incar* 
abuses  of  power.    His  contests  with  the  crown  oerated  in  the  tower.    His  health  suffering,  he 
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V&8  indulged  vith  a  daily  walk  in  fresh  air,  of  skirmiahing  and  ooTering  defiles  Lunrens 
accompanied  by  a  gnard.    On  one  of  these  oc-  greatly  distinguished.     At  the  pass  of  Coosa- 
casions  he  hf^pened  to  encounter  Lord  George  whatcnie,  at  8ie  head  of  about  20  regnlars  and 
Grordon,  then  a  prisoner  also,  and  was  addressed  200  militia,  he  met  the  columns  of  Prevost,  and 
by  him.    Though  refusing  to  walk  or  converse  was  again  wounded,  escaping  with  his  life  onlj 
with  his  lordship,  such  was  the  jealousy  of  by  the  gallantry  of  a  subordinate  ofSoer,  Ca{^ 
the  crown  officers  that  he  was  remanded  into  Wigg.    Confined  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston, 
dose  confinement.  His  imprisonment  continued  he  was  the  right  arm  of  Moultrie  during  its  bri«f 
for  nearly  15  months,  during  which  he  was  investment.    Subsequently,  when  the  combiDed 
greatly  enfeebled,  and  suffered  also  from  fre-  French  and  American  forces  under  D'Estaing 
quent  and  acute  attacks  of  gout.    He  was  sol-  and  Lincoln  attempted  the  storm  of  BavaDDah, 
aced,  however,  by  the  kind  attentions  of  many  he  led  the  light  infantry,  and  was  one  of  the 
friends,  among  whom  was  Edmund  Burke.  The  first  to  mount  the  British  lines.  When  Charles- 
British  government  made  frequent  attempts  on  ton  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  was 
his  patriotism,  but  in  vain.    All  that  they  ob-  prominent  in  sorties,  and  displayed  nniforra 
tained  from  him  was  a  petition  for  his  enlarge-  courage  and  enthusiasm.    After  it  bad  fallen 
ment,.  modestly  expressed,  in  which  he  stated  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  rejoined  the 
that  he  had  honestly  striven  to  prevent  the  final  army  of  Washington,  then  utterly  lacking  in 
rupture  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies,  resources.    It  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
While  a  prisoner  he  learned  the  death  of  his  France  for  succor,  and  it  was  determined  to 
son,  John  Laurens,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  send  a  special  representative  from   the  army 
the  close  of  the  war.    Though  his  health  was  who  could  boldly  report  its  real  condition.     For 
broken  when  he  was  released,  he  received  the  this  mission  Washington  designated  Laurens  to 
commission  of  congress  as  one  of  its  ministers  congress,  and  he  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1780. 
for  negotiating  the  peace.    He  proceeded  to  The  object  was  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  prompt- 
.Paris,  where  (Kov.  80,  1782)  with  Franklin  and  ly  reported  his  arrival  and  business  to  the  mis- 
Jay  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  ister  Vergennes,  but  seemingly  in  vain.     The 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  welcomed  with  formalities  of  court  and  the  self-complacency  of 
the  highest  consideration.    Ofiices  were  ten-  the  minister,  who  would  not  be  hurried,  baffied 
dered  him,  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  him  for  more  than  two  months.  With  the  spirit 
His  failing  health,  advanced  age^  and  the  di-  of  a  patriot,  knowing  that  the  condition  of  his 
lapidation  of  his  estates,  which  had  suffered  country  would  admit  of  no  more  delay,  he  de- 
from  British  sequestration,  required  that  he  termined  in  defiance  of  all  form  to  take  the 
should  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  interests,  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  subordinates  by  a  di- 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  agricul-  rect  appeal  to  the  king.    Dr.  Franklin,  the  res-l- 
ture.    By  an  injunction  in  his  will,  his  body  -  dent  American  minister,  would  have  dissuaded 
was  burned  according  to  detailed  directions  of  him ;  Vergennes,  to  whom  he  avowed  his  pnr- 
his  own,  and  the  remains  collected  and  buried,  pose,  was  confounded  by  its  audacity.     But 
He  left  numerous  original  and  valuable  papers,  Laurens  persevered,  and  at  a  public  levee  pre- 
a  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  sented  his  memorial  at  a  moment  when  Louis 
collections  of  the  S.  C.  historical  society.  expected  only  a  passing  presentation  of  himself 
LAURENS,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  lieu-  He  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  king  that  he  was 
tenant-colonel  in  the  American  revolutionary  just  from  the  army  of  Washington,  that  be 
army,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  Knew  well  its  condition,  and  touching  his  sword 
bom  about  1756,  dain  in  battle  on  the  Oomba-  he  added  that  unless  speedy  succor  was  sent  to 
hee,  S.  C,  Aug.  27,  1782.    He  was  educated  his  country,  the  weapon  which  he  now  wore  at 
chiefiy  in  England,  but  returning  at  the  open-  his  side,  as  the  ally  of  his  m^esty,  might  be 
ing  of  the  war  joined  the  American  «rmy  in  drawn,  as  the  subject  of  the  king  of  England, 
1777.    As  an  aid  of  Washington,  he  was  fre-  against  him  and  France.    The  king  was  con- 
quently  his  secretary,  and  the  letters  of  the  fused  for  a  moment,  recovered  himself,  replied 
commander-in-chief  in  his  handwriting  are  still  briefly  to  the  address,  received  the  memorial, 
extant.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Its  prayer 
of  Brandywine.    In  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  granted,  money  and  supplies  were  fiu^- 
he  was  severely  wounded  while  boldly  attempt-  nished,  and  the  American  army  was  saved, 
ing  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house.   He  His  mission  thus  successfully  executed,  Laureos 
was  engaged  at  Monmouth,  and  acquired  in-  returned,  and  resumed  his  military  duties.    At 
ereased  reputation  in  Bhode  Island.    On  the  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  led  a  forlorn  liope^ 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  South  he  re-  captured  one  of  the  two  redoubts  which  were 
paired  to  Charleston,  and  was  attached  to  the  stormed,  and  received  in  person  the  sword  of 
militia  force  of  Moultrie,  who  was  watchii^  the  the  commander.    When,  in  the  closing  period 
movenaents  of  the  British  in  Georgia.    When  of  the  war,  all  active  operations  had  ceased  in 
the  British  general  Prevost  attempted  a  coup  de  the  North,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the 
main  against  Charleston  with  a  force  of  5,000  South  under  Gren.  Greene.    Here  the  enterprise 
men.  Gen.  Moultrie  threw  himself  across  his  of  Laurens  was  manifest,  though  the  war  was 
path  with  but  1,000  mUitia,  sedring  only  to  re-  languishing.    In  the  numerous  little  afiairs  re- 
tard, not  to  arrest,  his  advance.    In  this  task  suiting  from  the  necessity  of  checking  Briti^ 
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depredations  upon  the  plantatioiM,  and  for  oon-  achieTements.    It  was  the  preference  of  Wash* 
fining  the  garrison  to  the  walls  of  Charleston,  ington  which  decided  congress  to  appoint  Lau* 
lie  was  constantly  active ;  and  he  was  conspic-  rens  the  commissioner  to  France.     Washing- 
uone  in  some  bold  attempts  to  surprise  their  ton  knew  the  proper  man,  and  knew  what  was 
detachments  along  the  sea  islands  and  nnder  needed.     Lanrens  requited  the  preference  of 
tlie  yerj  guns  of  their  shipping.    In  all  these  Washington  with  the  most  affectionate  devo- 
moyements  his  bravery  was  such  as  to  be  ac-  tion ;  toiled  in  his  tent  at  midnight  writing  let- 
oonnted  rashness;  and  the  result  would  seem  ters  and  despatches;  was  his  chief  medium  of 
to  confirm  this  judgment  upon  his  conduct,  communication  with  the  foreigners,  French, 
Searing  of  an  enterprise  against  a  strong  ma-  German^  and  Polish,  in  the  service;  rushed  be«> 
raading  force  of  the  British  who  were  engaged  tween  him  and  danger  at  Monmouth ;  and  some* 
in  ravaging  the  plantations  along  the  Combahee,  times,  perhaps,  exhibited  his  attachment  in  a 
J^acurens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sick  with  manner  which  the  severe  Washington  might  not 
agae.  rose  from  bed,  and  eagerly  sought  the  com-  be  prepared  to  approve,  yet  could  not  properly 
xnand  of  the  troops  deeignea  for  their  arrest.  By  condemn,  as  when  he  called  out  and  shot  Gen. 
bard  riding  he  overtook  the  brigade,  which  had  Oharles  Lee  in  a  duel  for  disrespectful  language 
already  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Combahee  to  his  general.    Lee,  wounded,  said  of  his  an- 
river,  near  the  ferry.    The  enemy  occupied  the  tagonist:  ^^How  handsomely  the  young  fellow 
banks  opposite.  Twelve  miles  below  the  ferry,  behaved!    I  could  have  hu^^ed  him  I"    80  va- 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Chehaw  neck,  the  land  nous  were  his  merits,  so  distinguished  his  chief 
Juts  out  toward  the  bed  of  the  river,  affording  excellences,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  vir- 
from  this  point  an  excellent  station  from  which  to  tues,  that  his  death  called  everywhere  into  ut^ 
assail  the  enemy  in  his  retreat.    Laurens,  with  terance  the  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation, 
some  50  infantry,  a  few  matrosses,  and  a  how-  Hamilton  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  the  liveliest 
itzer,  hastened  to  occupy  this  point.  He  reach-  regret  and  admiration.  Even  before  this  period, 
ed  tne  plantation  of  Mr.  Stock,  contiguous  to  he  had  won  among  his  comrades  and  in  the  ar- 
the  Chehaw  point,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  and  my  the  title  of  the  ^'  Bayard  of  the  revolution.^' 
prepared  to  reach  the  station  by  daylight  in  the  His  very  daring,  even  to  desperation,  had  vast 
morning.    He  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant  and  beneficial  uses  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
conversation  with  the  ladies.    Possessing  a  fine  when  the  Americans  were  but  too  apt,  at  one 
education  and  all  the  graces  of  the  courtier,  he  time,  to  hold  British  grenadiers  to  be  invincible. 
Bonght  to  dissipate  their  apprehensions  by  the  The  knowledge  of  this,  the  desire  to  inspirit  the 
gayest  language,  and  merrily  proposed  to  raise  militia,  the  wounded  pride  of  personal  charac- 
a  scaffold  for  them,  as  in  days  of  chivalry,  from  ter,  were  the  influences  that  prompted  Laurens 
-which  they  should  be  able  to  behold  the  action,  and  other  gallant  gentlemen  to  seek  danger,  as 
The  conversation  was  keenly  remembered  when  it  would  seem  wantonly,  the  better  to  impress 
the  catastrophe  of  the  next  day  was  made  and  raise  the  courage  of  their  people.    At  the 
known.    The  enemy  had  probably  been  advised  council  board,  Laurens  was  calm,  circumspect, 
of  his  movement,  slipped  their  cables  that  very  and  judicious.    As  one  instance  of  that  magna- 
night,  descended  the  river  to  Chehaw,  landed  in  nimity  which  distinguished  his  general  conduct, 
force  on  the  point  of  which  Laurens  proposed  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  promoted  by 
to  take  possession,  and  covered  themselves  in  congress,  out  of  the  regular  order,  and  in  ad- 
the  long  grass  and  fennel,  in  ambush,  along  the  yance  of  grade  in  the  army,  he  declined  the  com- 
road  on  which  he  had  to  pass.   As  soon  as  tbey  mission,  lest  it  should  awaken  the  lealousy  of 
were  discovered,  he  charged  them,  riding  at  the  comrades,  wrong  their  claims,  and  doharm  to  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  and,  leading  them  on  with  service.  His  European  education  gave  him  great 
desperate  gallantry,  was  slain  at  the  first  fire  of  advantage  over  his  brother  ofiGicers  generally  in 
the  British.    The  bitterness  of  this  catastrophe  American  society,  but  he  never  presumed  upon 
was  deepened  in  the  public  mind  by  the  refleo-  it,  and,  except  in  the  field,  was  singularly  un- 
tion  that  the  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  ambitions  of  display.    His  correspondence  was 
of  so  small  significance;  Uiat  the  war  was  vir-  voluminous,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  yet  pre- 
tually  over;  that  the  predatory  party  against  served.    It  exhibits  an  easy,  graceful,  yet  vig- 
which  he  went  was  not  seeking  an  encounter,  orous  style,  marked  equally  by  thought,  infor- 
but  forage  and  provisions  for  the  necessities  of  mation,  ana  originality  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  garrison,  and  with  which  to  supply  the  ship-  He  strenuously  urged  upon  his  father  the  em- 
ping  in  preparation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  ployment  of  negroes  in  the  armies  of  the  South, 
city.    Very  great  and  ffenerd  was  the  sorrow  alleging  their  frequent  employment  in  those  of 
occasioned  by  so  sad  and  sudden  a  close  to  his  the  North,  and  that,  nnder  good  white  officers, 
brilliant  career.    Washington  himself  lamented  they  could  be  made  to  do  good  service.    He  was 
him  with  keen  feeling  and  eloquent  utterance,  not  unaware  that,  under  the  old  colonial  system 
So  did  Greene,  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the  eroi-  of  South  Carolina,  masters  taking  the  field  in  the 
nent  men  of  the  time.  Laurens  had  been  great-  border  wars  were  required  to  bring  with  them 
ly  in  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  a  a  certain  quota  from  the  body  of  their  slaves, 
dose  comrade  of  Hamilton ;  and  these  two  These,  following  their  owners  into  battle,  were 
young  men,  with  an  ardent  attachment  for  each  found  efilcient.    But  his  &ther  opposed  the  pol- 
other,  were  emulous  in  the  struggle  for  great  icy  in  an  able  letter  which  is  still  extant:  and 
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thougli  the  measure  was  broached  in  oongress,  oyerwhelminff  odds  was  bis  most  brilliaiit     ^ 

and  by  South  Oarolinians  (in  fact  it  originated  ploit    His  allies* the  Tnrks  having  taken  manj 

wiUi  John  Laurens),  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  Rnssian  prisoners,  Lauriston,  in  order  to  aare 

to  adopt  it    The  truth  is,  the  soathern  army  their  lives,  ransomed  them  with  his  own  money. 

had  no  other  means  of  support  than  those  which  In  1808  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Spain  ;  in 

came  from  the  slave  labor  in  the  fields.    There  1809  he  was  with  Prince  Eug^e  Beaabanuus 

was  no  pay,  no  provision,  no  commissariat,  no  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  where  he  distin^oisbed 

money,  no  resources,  save  what  was  gleaned  himself  at  the  battle  of  Raab.    The  yictory  d 

at  harvest  time  from  the  plantation ;  and  the  Wagram  was  in  great  measure  due  to  hia  bring- 

rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  fields  of  South  Oarolina  ing  up  100  cannons  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire, 

sustained  the  two  armies,  British  and  American,  After  the  peace  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of 

during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  in  the  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  for  which  service 

South.    Hence  neither  British  nor  American  he  received  the  title  of  count  and  a  mission  to 

was  eager  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  Russia.  HeremainedinBusna  until  1812,  -when 

things  in  respect  to  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  he  Joined  the  grand  army.    After  the  retreat 

The  negroes  were  much  more  important  to  both  from  Moscow  he  organized  at  Magdebnrg'  the 

parties  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  than  in  those  6th  corps,  occupied  Leipsio  during  the  battle  of 

of  war.  Lntzen,  turned  the  right  wins  of  the  enemj  at 

LAURENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  took  Breslan,  Jnne  1, 
between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  about  16  m.  from  1818.    He  was  made  prisoner  at  Leipsic,  and 
Rome,  and  contiguous  to  the  coast.    It  was  the  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  after  the  peace 
capital  of  Latium  and  the  residence  of  its  king  of  Paris.    He  was  treated  with  regard  by  Loois 
when  ^neas  and  the  Trojans  arrived  in  Italy.  XYIII.    When  Napoleon  returned,  Lanristcm 
After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  it  was  accompanied  the  king  to  B^thune  and  then  re- 
incorporated with  the  neighboring  municipality  tired  to  his  estate  of  Richecourt,  where  be  re- 
of  Lavinium.    Laurentum  gave  name  to  a  ter*  mained  during  the  Hundred  Days.    For  this  he 
ritory  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  was  appointed  peer  of  France  and  commander 
Tiber  to  near  Ardea,  and  which,  in  imperial  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.    In  181 T  he  was 
times,  was  studded  ^ong  the  shore  with  the  created  marquis,  and  in  1820  was  called' to  direct 
villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  among  which  the  administration  of  the  royal  household.    In 
were  those  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  the  em->  May,  1821,  he  received  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
peror  Gommodus.  of  France,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Spain  in 

LAURISTON,  Alxxandbe  JaoquesBesnabd  1828  was  in  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the 

La.w,  marquis  de,  a  French  soldier,  grandson  of  reserve.    His  death,  which  took  place  while  vis- 

a  brother  of  the  financier  Law,  born  in  Pondi-  iting  a  celebrated  opera  dancer,  excited  much 

cherry,  Hindostan,  Feb.  1,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  attention  in  Paris. 

June  10, 1828.    At  the  military  school  of  Paris       LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap- 
he  was  intimate  with  Bonaparte.    In  1792  and  ital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  near  the  N. 
following  year  he  served  in  the  armies  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  about  ^  m. 
north,  of  the  Moselle  and  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  from  Ouchy,  its  port  on  that  lake ;  pop.  increased 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Yalen-  from  8,818  in  1798  to  14,126  in  1828,  and  14,- 
ciennes.     In  1796  he  resigned,  and  left  the  500  in  1850,  beside  8,186  in  the  out-parishes 
army ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  Napoleon  when  or  hanlieue.    It  Is  built  on  8  steep  hills,  whidi 
first  consul,  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp,  and  project  from  Mont  Jorat,  the  highest  of  which 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.    In  1801  he  was  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedrd  500  feet  above 
sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Denmark,  and  in  the  lake.    The  cathedral,  a  noble  Gothic  struc- 
1802,  having  been  chosen  to  convey  to  London  ture  of  the  13th  century,  is  adorned  with  alof^ 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  tower  and  a  spire,  and  contains  the  remains  ^ 
Amiens,  was  there  received  with  great  enUinsi-  St  Bernard  deMenthon.  The  church  of  St  EVan- 
asm  by  the  people,  who  took  the  horses  from  his  ^ois  is  also  a  very  old  building,  and  is  memora- 
carriage  and  drew  him  to  Downing  street.    In  ble  for  the  council  assembled  within  its  walls 
1805  he  was  sent  under  Admiral  Yillenenve  on  in  1449,  in  which  Felix  Y.  resigned  his  daims 
an  expedition  to  Martinique,  where  he  took  Fort  to  the  popedom.    The  other  remarkable  build- 
Diamond.  Ten  days  later  the  fieet  sailed  for  Eu-  ings  are :  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  ih»  gov- 
rope,  and  after  an  engagement  off  Oape  Ortegal  ernment  house;  the  college,  whicn  contains  the 
was  defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  Oct  21.  cantonal  library  (88,000  vols.)  and  a  valuable  mu- 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  seum ;  the  penitentiary,  the  charity  schools,  and 
of  a  division  of  the  army  sent  into  Germany,  the  casino  or  club  house.    The  streets  are  steeps 
and  was  made  governor  of  Braunau.    In  1806  narrow,  and  ill  paved.    The  manufactures  com- 
be was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  surren-  prise  woollen  doth,  paper,  leather,  and  jewelry, 
der  of  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  Venice  in  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  which  is 
accordance  witii  the  treaty  of  Presburg ;  and  in  the  staple  of  the  canton.    Steamboats  ply  on 
the  following  year,  by  Napoleon^s  orders,  he  the  lake  between  Ouchy,  Geneva,  and  other 
seized  on  the  republic  of  Ragusa  as  a  reprisal  towns ;  and  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  to 
for  the  Russians  having  occupied  the  harbor  Yverdun  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  NeufchAtd. 
of  Oattara     His  defence  of  Ragusa  against  Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  tbe  boose  in 
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which  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  Aug.  10, 1702.    Entering  the  republican  army, 

*' Decline  and  Faiy  and  the  grftvo  of  John  he  distinguished  himself  on  the  Rhino  and  in  La 

Kemble  in  the  cemetery  of  8t.  rlerre  de  Plain  Yend^,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 

near  the  city.    A  remarkable  fragment  of  black  who  appointed  him  his  adjutant  and  private 

Roman  ware,  with  figures  monlded  in  high  re-  secretary.    He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  £gypt, 

lief,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  blue  glass  firom  and  became  more  nearly  allied  to  him  by  mar- 

the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  Lausonium,  near  rying  a  niece  of  Josephine.    After  the  18th 

Lausanne,  were  exhibited  in  the  London  ar-  Bmmaire  he  was  made  postmaster-general  and 

chodological  institute  in  Dec.  1858.  count.    In  1814  he  lost  his  office,  but  regain- 

LAUZUN,  ANTomK  Nompab  db  Oaumont,  ed  it  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
duke  de,  a  French  courtier,  born  in  1688,  died  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.,  he  was 
Nov.  19, 1723.  A  poor  nobleman  from  Gas*  arrested  for  having  aided  the  emperor,  and 
cony,  he  made  his  fortune  at  the  French  court  condemned  to  death.  He  escaped,  by  the  aid  of 
by  his  elegant  manners  and  wit  and  dauntless  his  wife  and  daughter  and  three  English  gen- 
ambition,  and  became  a  favorite  of  many  of  the  tlemen,  and  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
most  eminent  and  beautiful  women,  and  of  Louis  kindly  received  by  the  king.  Mme.  La  Y alette, 
XI Y..  who  appointed  him  to  various  offices.  He  after  the  escape  was  discovered,  was  kept  for 
was  about  to  marry  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  grand-  some  time  imprisoned,  and  became  insane ;  but 
daughter  of  Henry  lY.,  and  to  take  the  com-  she  survived  until  June,  186ff.  In  1822  La 
mand  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  when  Yalette  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  France, 
the  intrigues  of  Louvois  and  Mme.  de  Montes-  where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  He  left  a  volume 
pan  caused  him  to  be  detained  in  prison  for  of  Memaire^  et  touvenin  (Paris,  1881),  contain- 
many  years.  He  finally  recovered  his  liberty  at  inff  an  interesting  account  of  his  escape.  Na- 
the  instance  of  the  French  princess,  whom  lie  is  poleon  I.  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  La  Ya- 
supposed to  have  secretiy  married.  In  1688  he  lette,  of  which  60,000  were  paid  to  him;  in 
escorted  the  queen  of  James  II.  and  her  in-  1855  Napoleon  IIL  caused  the  remainder  to  be 
&nt  son  to  France,  and  in  1689  took  an  active  paid  to  his  heirs. 

part  in  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Ireland.  Al-  LA  YALLI^RE,  Fbanqoibb  Louisb  de  La 
though  he  never  folly  recovered  the  good  graces  Baumb  Lb  Blako,  duchesse,4i  French  lady  cele- 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  was  raised  to  the  brated  for  her  intimate  relations  with  Louis 
rank  of  duke  in  1692.  Mile,  de  Montpensier  XI Y.,  bom  in  Tours  in  Aug.l 644,  died  in  Paris, 
died  in  1698,  and  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  June  6, 1710.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  a 
married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16.  Lauzun  French  nobleman  and  superior  officer,  her  mo- 
figures  frequentiyin  the  French  literature  of  the  ther  married  the  baron  de  St.  R6my,  who  was 
17th  century,  and  even  of  a  later  period,  partic-  attached  to  the  household  of  the  duchess  of 
ularly  in  the  works  of  Mme.  de  S6vign6,  La  Orleans.  Introduced  at  court  and  appointed 
Bruy^re,  and  St.  Simon. — ^The  MSmoires  du  due  maid  of  honor  to  Henrietta  of  England,  sister- 
de  Lausun^  of  which  various  editions  have  ap-  in-law  of  Louis  XIY.,  Mile,  de  La  Vallidre  soon 
peared,  and  a  new  one  by  Lacour  in  Paris  in  received  the  homage  of  several  distinguished 
1858,  do  not  refer  to  this  Lauzun,  but  to  an-  persons,  whose  attentions  she  discountenanced 
other  noted  individual,  who  was  a  member  of  from  a  feeling  of  sincere  k)ve  and  admiration 
the  Biron  family.    (See  Bibon.)  for  the  king.    AU  who  became  acquainted  with 

LAY  A.    See  Yoloano.  the  young  lady  were  struck  with  her  modesty, 

LAYAOA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  gentleness,  and  truthfulness,  as  well  as  with  her 

Lavaca  and  Navidad  rivers ;  area,  926  sq.  m. ;  personal  charms  and  varied  accomplishments ; 

pop.  in  1858,  4,907,  of  whom  1,481  were  slaves,  and  the  most  eminent  French  writers,  as  Bar 

It  has  an  undulating  surface,  partly  covered  cine.  La  Fontaine,  and  Mme.  de  64vign6,  be- 

with  ash  and  post  oak  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil  stow  the  highest  encomiums  upon  her  virtues 

adapted  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian  corn.  Ydue  and  graces.    Her  love  for  Louis  XIY.  was  as 

of  land  in  1859,  $627,769.    Capital,  Petersburg,  enthusiastic  as  it  was  disinterested ;  and  after 

LAYAL,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  seat  of  having  for  some  time  resisted  his  advances,  she 

a  bishop,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  May-  became  his  mistress  in  1661,  but  on  several  oc- 

enne,  on  the  Mayenne  river,  186  miles  by  rail-  casions  felt  impelled  by  conscientious  scruples 

way  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  19,292.    There  to  desert  her  lover,  who  twice  succeedea  in 

is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  wood,  bringing  her  back  from  the  convent  in  which 

iron,  clover,  and  marble.  It  was  in  the  environa  she  had  taken  refuge.    In  1674,  however,  she 

of  Laval  that  originated,  in  1791,  the  royalist  left  him  definitively,  and  took  the  veil  in  the 

insurrection  called  the  Ghouannerie.    A  bril-  Carmelite  convent  of  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques 

liant  victory  of  the  Yendean  army  over  the  re-  under  the  name  of  Sister  Louise.    She  received 

publicans  was  gained  near  Laval,  Oct  25,  1798.  tiie  visits  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 

LA  YALE'AE,  Antoinie  Mabib  Chamaks,  and  other  warm  admirers,  and,  engaged  in 

oomte  de,  a  French  officer,  bom  in  Paris  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  spent  the  rest  of 

1 769,  died  there,  Feb.  15, 1880.    At  the  break-  her  life  in  the  seclusion  of  that  convent,  of  which 

ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  became  an  officer  Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  had  succeeded  her  as 

of  the  national  guard,  in  which  ci^acity  he  mistress  of  the  king,  also  eventuidly  became  an 

was  one  of  the  last  defendera  of  the  king,  on  inmate.    She  bore  4  children  to  the  king,  2  of 
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whom  were  legitimatized,  viz.,  Mile,  de  Blois,  sammoned  him  either  to  refiite  it  or  to  became  a 
who  married  the  prince  of  OoDti,  and  the  count  Ohristian.    The  oontroveray  which  ensaed  ex- 
of  YermaDdois.    She  wrote  a  work  entitled  ifis-  cited  the  greatest  interest.    Mendebsohii  main- 
fi/KMyM  9ur  la  miaMcorde  de  Dieu^  par  une  tained  that  according  to  the  eystem  of  Boonet 
dame  pSnitente  (1680),  of  which  a  copy,  dated  it  would  he  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
1688,  with  corrections  by  Bossnet,  was  discoy-  origin  of  Islamism  or  Buddhism  as  of  Ghristijui- 
ered  in  ihe  Louvre  library  by  M.  Damas-Hinard  ity ;  and  Lavater,  fearing  that  his  imperious  chal- 
in  1852.    The  original  as  well  as  the  corrected  lenge  had  been  intolerant  and  unkind^  withdrew 
work  was  edited  by  M.  Romaine  Comut  (Paris,  it  in  a  long  letter.    From  that  time  he  was  the 
1854).    A  collection  of  her  letters  was  pub-  chief  and  almost  the  idol  of  the  mystica.    He 
lished  in  1767.    Among  the  works  based  upon  explained  the  performances  of  Gessner  and  Mes- 
her  life,  the  novel  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  has  attain-  mer  by  the  theory  of  the  Bosicmcians^  visited 
ed  the  greatest  popularity.    Lebrun's  **  Magda-  and  disputed  with  Gagliostro  under  a  oonvicdoii 
len'^  in  the  Yal  de  Gr4oe  in  Paris  is  said  to  rep-  that  he  was  an  envoy  of  Satan,  and  was  sua- 
resent  the  features  of  the  duchess.    See  Ars^e  pected  by  his  contemporaries  of  almost  all  here- 
Houssaye,  Mile,  de  La  VallUre  et  Mme.  de  ides,  of  being  an  atheist, and  of  being  secretly  a 
Monteapan  (Paris,  1860). — Her  grand-nephew,  high  officer  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.   Hiaoelebn- 
Louis  OicsA.B  DE  La  YALLiiss,  bom  in  1708,  ty  was  extended  into  foreign  countries  chiefly 
died  in  1780,  was  a  celebrated  bibliophile.  by  his  Phyno^nomuche  FragmenU  gur  Bef&r- 
LAYATEB,  Johakn  Kaspab,  a  Swiss  mystic  derung  der  Meruehenhenntnisi  und  MentehenUAe 
and  physiognomiBt,  bom  in  Zurich,  Nov.  15,  (Leipdc,  1775-'8),  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to 
1741,  died  uiere,  Jan.  2, 1801,    He  was  the  son  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  scienoe,  illustrated 
of  a  physician,  a  timid,  sensitive,  imaginative  with  numerous  engravings  and  vignett»,  and 
boy,  with  an  aversion  to  school,  but  fond  of  superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typography  to 
poetry,  solitude,  and  religious  revery.    Intended  any  book  previously  issued  from  the  German 
for  holy  orders,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Ztl-  press.    It  was  the  fruit  of  singularly  acute  ob- 
rich,  but  was  more  interested  in  Elopstock  and  servations  from  an  early  period  of  life,  confirmed 
Bousseau  than  in  controversialists,  and  sought  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  likene^es 
the  revival  of  piety  rather  by  humble  labors  as  of  distinguished  personals  which  are  intro- 
member  of  an  ascetic  society  than  by  weigh-  duced  into  the  work.    Aough  he  was  somc- 
ing  theological  formulas.      ^^  Limit  yourself  at  time^  deceived,  the  remarkable  skill  of  Lavater 
every  moment,  if  you  can,  to  what  is  nearest  to  in  detecting  character  by  some  slight  feature 
you,"  was  one  of  his  early  ethical  precepts,  was  often  proved.    The  new  science  was  wide- 
^Notwithstanding  his  shrinking  nature,  his  first  ly  studied,  occasioned  many  discnssiona,  and 
public  act  was  a  vehement  pamphlet  (1762)  was  assailed  with  ridicule  by  Lichtenberg  at 
assailing  an  oppressive  but  influential  officer  of  Gottingen,  by  Nicolai  at  Berlin,  and  bj  2m- 
Zarich,  which  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  mermann  in  a  parody  on  the  physiognomy  of 
leave  his  native  town  for  a  time.    He  went  to  tails.    The  author  was  vbited  at  ZQrich  by  no- 
Berlin,  then,  under  Frederic  the  Great,  the  merous  curious  and  eminent  persons,  whose 
centre  of  intellectual  culture  in  Germany,  and  characters  he  usually  judged  with  sagacity;  at 
continued  his  studies  in  that  capital,  enjoying  a  glance  he  recognized  Keeker,  Mirabean,  and 
the  friendship  of  Sulzer  and  Mendelssohn,  and  in  Mercier.    He  made  a  long  and  philoeophicaliy 
Bartb,  Pomerania,  under  the  theologian  Spal-  impartial  commentary  on  his  own  phymognomy 
ding.    Beturaing  to  Zurich  in  1764,  he  entered  as  displayed  in  several  silhouette^:  "A  mo^ 
on  the  duties  of  pastor,  and  the  peculiar  cliarm  delicate  organization,  forming  a  singular  eneem- 
of  his  mystical  discourses,  his  benevolent  char-  hie,  many  of  whose  parts  are  in  contrast.    He 
aoter,  and  blameless  life  made  him  warmly  and  delights  in  high  meta[»hysical  speculations,  and 
universally  beloved.     His  published  sermons  his  intelligence  cannot  grasp  the  simplest  mech- 
and  his  correspondence  soon  extended  over  anism.    His  imagination  is  extravagant,  disor- 
Europe.    In  1767  appeared  his  Schweitzerlieder,  dered,  immensely  eccentric ;  but  it  is  checked 
containing  his  finest  poems,  which  was  followed  by  two  severe  guardians,  good  sense  and  a  good 
by  his  Afisnchten  in  die  Ikoigheit  (3  voK,  heart.    He  knows  much,  but  is  the  least  erudite 
1768-7S),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which  of  all  professional  savants,   None  of  his  knowl- 
he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  edge  has  been  acquired;  everything  has  been 
irresistibility  of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  for  in  some  sort  given  to  him.    He  loves,  and  has 
every  person  to  conceive  of  Grod  as  manifested  never  been  in  love."    The  last  years  of  his  life 
in  Christ  crucified  in  order  to  be  really  alive  were  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  for 
himself.   The  last  doctrine  was  called  his  Chris-  freedom.    He  had  hailed  the  French  revolution 
tomania.    He  determined  to  oppose  his  illumin*  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  quickly  changed 
ism  to  the  philosophy  that  was  reigning  at  to  horror.     His  declamations   in   the  pulpit 
Paris  and  Berlin ;  and  having  found  in  the  Pa-  against  the  French  party  caused  him  to  be  ban- 
Unginme  phUoiophiqtie  of  Bonnet  what  he  isbed  to  Basel  in  1796.    He  was  soon  permitted 
deemed  a  triumphant  exposition  of  Christian  to  return,  renewed  his  pastoral  offices,  and  op- 
faith,  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  with  remarks  posed  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  French 
of  his  own  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  the  mild-  directory,  till,  when  Mass^na  took  Zf&rich  (SepL 
est  and  ablest  living  advocate  of  deism,  and  26,  1799),  he  was  shot  in  the  streets  while  en- 
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oonraginip  the  soldiers  and  rdieving  the  votmd-  mndh  essential  oil  as  the  preceding.  The  tootii* 

ed.     The  shot  is  said  to  have  proceeded  not  leaved  lavender  (Z.i20»toto,  linn.)  and  the  ring^ 

from  a  Frendi  bnt  a  Swiss  solaier,  who  thns  leaved  lavender  (L,  pinntUa,  linn.^  are  corioos 

gratified   a  personal  and  partisan  spite ;  and  in  their  leaves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  clean 

though  Liavater  recognized  him  he  did  not  di-  and  pretty  plants  in  collections.    The  sweet 

valge  his  name,  but  wrote  verses  of  forgiveness,  basil  (poymum  iMeilicum^  linn.)  is  common^ 

He  languished  from  the  wound  with  severe  snf-  cslled  lavender  in  our  gardens ;  but,  though 

fering  for  more  than  a  year.    The  original  and  belonging  to  the  same  natoral  order,  it  is  ra- 

I>eculiar  character  of  Lavater  was  admired  by  ther  a  pot  herb  used  for  seasoning  than  a  plant 

Goethe,  vrho  prononnoed  him  "the  best,  great-  for  pernun^. 

est)  leiaest,  sincerest  of  all  mortal  and  immortal  LAYINIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  La* 
men  that  I  know.^'    Their  fiiendship  was  how-  tinm,  situated  near  the  sea,  between  Laurentnm 
ever  intermpted  in  consequence  of  Lavater's  and  Ardea,  about  17  m.  from  Borne.    It  is  sud 
portrsuture  of  the  non-Christian  in  his  "  Pontius  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas,  shortly  after 
Pilate." — A  selection  from  his  volmninons  works  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  named  by  him  after  his 
was  edited  by  Orelli  (8  vols.,  Ztkrich,  1841-'4\  wife  Lavinia.  He  made  it  the  capital  of  Latiom, 
His  biography  was  written  by  Gessner  (1802).  but  it  was  never,  in  historic  times,  of  much  po» 
His  work  on  physiognomy  lias  been  issued  m  litical  importance,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
Tarions  forms  in  the  principal  languages  of  £u-  presenting  the  mere  vestiges  of  a  dty,  though 
rope.    The  best  Engluh  translation  is  by  Henry  still  retaining  a  sacred'chuucter. 
Hunter,  D.D.  (5  voK,  London.  1780-'98),  the  LAVOISIER,  A»toinx  Laxjbxnt,  a  French 
engravings  for  which  were  onder  the  superin-  natural  philosopher,  andthechief  foonderof  the 
tendenoe  of  H.  Fuseli,  who  abo  translated  his  modem  system  of  chendstry,  bom  in  Paris, 
'^Aphorisms  on  Man"  (London,  1788).    Other  Aug.  26, 1748,  died  on  the  scaffold,  May  8, 17M. 
translations  are  by  Thomas  Holcroft  (8  vols.,  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  stuped  at 
London,  1781M08 ;  lOth  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  the  Mazarin  college,  and  fix>m  his  early  youth 
1868),  Morton  (8  vols.,  1798),  and  Moore  (4  evinced  considerable  taste  for  natural  philoso* 
vols<.  1797).  phy.    He  leamed  astronomy  from  La  Oaille, 
LAVENDER  {kmandula^  linn.),  a  genus  of  chemistry  fh>m  Bonelle,  and  botany  from  Ber* 
hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fragrant,  sub-wrubby,  nard  de  Jussieu.    In  1764  he  won  a  priise  ttom 
shrubby,  or  else  perennial-herbaceous  plants,  the  academy  of  sciences  by  his  MSmoire  twr  la 
of  the  natural  order  labiata,  indigenous  to  the  fneilleuremanih'ed^ielairerUsrueid^unegrands 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  Barbaiy,  Egypt,  vUU^  which  was  afterward  printed  at  tiie  ex.* 
Persia,  and  the  west  of  India.    Don  gives  as  pense  of  that  learned  body.    Several  other  es- 
many  as  18  species,  but  there  are  two  only  says,  especially  his  Mknaire  mr  Ui  e<mehe»  ds$ 
which  are  economically  employed.    The  com-  fwmtae^^  secured  him  admission  to  it  in  1768. 
mon  lavender  (Z.  tpiea,  Linn.)  has  been  long  This  distinction  increased  his  zeal  for  the  im- 
known  in  British  gardens,  and  in  deep,  dry.  provement  of  science;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
warm  soil  it  forms  a  compact  hemispnerical  heavy  expenditures  necessitated  by  his  ezperi* 
bush,  flowering  abundantly  every  year.    Its  ments,  he  sought  and  received  an  appointment 
flowers  are  lilac  or  purple,  though  a  white-  as  &rmer  of  the  public  revenue.    He  pursued 
flowered  variety  is  known.    This  species  bears  his  two  callings  with  equal  success,  snowing 
many  names;  it  is  De  Lamarck's  X.  w^orit,  himself  a  skilfu  administrator  no  less  than  an 
De  Candolle^s  L,  vera,  and  the  L.  an^ftu^folia  acute  philosopher.    In  1776  the  minister  Turaot 
of  Miller  and  Moench.    It  yields  the  fragrant  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  regie  de$  ic^^S" 
oil  of  lavender,  extensively  used  in  perfumery.  tre$,  in  which  station  he  was  able  to  introduce 
The  odor  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  oil,  which  many  improvements  into  the  manufacture  of 
is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  prin-  gunpowder.    IVom  1778  to  1786  he  gave  at- 
cipally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  from  which  it  is  tention  to  agriculture,  and  enriched  the  science 
distilled.    A  smgle  drop  of  this  oil,  if  put  into  of  husbandry  by  many  valuable  suggestions.  In 
a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  is  said  to  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly 
immediately  kill  it.     The  lavender  is  easily  of  Orleans.     In  1788  he  became  one  of  the 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  often  send  up  trustees  of  the  bank  of  discount,  and  in  1789, 
flower  stalks  the  same  season.     The  second  as  assistant  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
kind,  sometimes  called  French  lavender  and  presented  an  interesting  report  upon  the  condi- 
sometimes  spike  or  broad-leaved  lavender,  is  tion  of  that  institution.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  L.  tpiea  of  De  Candolle,  and  the  L.  latifolia  the  commission  on  weights  and  measures  in 
of  Yillars.    According  to  Linnnus,  it  is  only  1790,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  proparation 
a  variety  of  the  common  lavender,  and  is  his  of  the  new  decimal  system.    Being  in  1791  one 
L,  apiea  /3,  and  De  Lamarok's  L.  fmlgaris  /3.  of  the  commisuoners  of  the  treasury,  he  pub- 
Its  oil,  called  oil  of  spike,  is  employed  by  paint-  lished  his  essay  De  la  rieheue  natitmale  de  la 
ers  on  porcelain  and  in  the  preparation  of  var-  France,  in  which  he  presented  a  plan  for  the  ool* 
nishes  for  artists.    The  plant  has  the  habit  of  lection  of  taxes ;  this  essay,  which  was  to  be  but 
the  common  lavender,  but  more  humble  and  the  forerunner  of  a  complete  treatise  upon  this 
the  aspect  more  hoary,  the  spikes  more  dense  important  subject,  entities  him  to  a  high  rank 
and  shorter;  it  yields  by  distillation  twice  as  among  political  economists.    Bnt  the  best  of 
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his  energies  liad  been  devoted  to  ohemical  in-  17S6  lie  beesme  master  of  Petatonse,  Oam- 

yestigationsy  whioh  he  pnrsned  witib  untiring  bridge,  was  (^pointed  in  1760  nmverfity  fibra- 

Seraeverance  from  1772  till  his  death ;  in  1786  rian  and  professor  of  casuistry,  and  after  other 

e  had  published  no  fewer  than  40  essays  or  me-  preferments  reoeived  in  1768  the  bishopne  of 

moirs,  giving  incontrovertible  evidenoe  of  great  Carlisle.    His  master  in  philosophy  was  Lodu^ 

logical  power  and  onparalleled  aonteness,  while  whose  system  he  represented  at  Oambri^ey 

saooeanyely  embodymg  the  principles  out  of  and  of  whose  works  he  pnblidied  an  editun 

which  chemical  sdenoe  was  to  be  renovated,  in  1777. 

His  disooYeries  and  general  influence  in  this       LAW,  Edwabd,  Lord  Eujekbobough:    See 

branch  of  natural  philosophy  have  been  already  Eludibobough. 

treated  in  the  article  OHmasTBT.    His  greatest       LAW,  Jomr,  of  Lauriston,  a  Britisih  finencier, 

work  is  his  TraiU  de  chimie  (^  vols.  8vo.,  IHuris,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  April,  1671,  died  in  Yen- 

1789),  a  synopsis  of  modem  <memistry,  in  which  ice,  March  21, 1729.    He  received  an  exoelleet 

he  exhibits  no  less  ability  as  a  logician  than  as  a  education,  and  manifested  at  an  eariy  age  a  talent 

natural  philosopher.  His  phydotdinvestigationa  for  finance,  but  was  also  notorious  as  a  gambkr 

were  also  valuable ;  he  wrote  an  excellent  es-  and  rou6.  Having  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel, 

say,  Du  prineipe  corutiUUif  de  la  ekaleur,  first  he  fled  to  France.    Thence  he  went  to  Holland, 

printed  m  the  Mimoires  de  Vaeadhnie  dee  an-  where  he  made  a  special  stndy  of  banking  in 

ejMee  in  1777.    In  his  later  years  his  attention  the  great  bank  of  Amsterdam.     In  1700  he 

was  mostly  turned  to  applications  of  diemistry  returned  to  Scotland,  and  published  a  work 

to  physiology,  and  his  two  MSmairei  eur  fa  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whidi 

tranjtpiraMon  dee  animaux  deserve  to  be  partio-  should  hold  all  the  source  of  revenue  of  the 

ularly  noticed.    He  was  collecting  all  his  writ-  state  in  its  own  hands,  and,  treating  them  as 

ings  with  the  ulUmate  view  of  remodeUinir  capital,  issue  notes^  and  at  the  same  time  make 

ti^em  into  a  single  work,  when  the  course  of  a  profit  by  discounting.    The  propoaition  was 

revolutionary  events  brou^t  him  to  a  prema*  dedined  by  government,  and  Law  went  with 

tnre  end.    Dupin,  a  member  of  the  convention,  his  scheme  to  Faris^  where  it  also  failed  to  meet 

having  on  May  2, 1794,  introduced  an  act  of  approbation.    He  was  afterward  expelled  from 

aoonsation  against  all  the  fiurmers  of  the  public  several  other  European  cities,  but  not  before  he 

revenue,  Lavoisier  delivered  himself  up  and  was  had  obtained  admission  to  the  court  drclee^  and 

imprisoned;  on  the  6th  he  was  involved  in  the  gained  large  sums  at  gambling.   On  the  de«& 

general  sentence  of  death  against  the  corpora-  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  accession  of  the  duke 

tion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  two  days  later  of  Orleans  to  the  regency,  Law  re&itered  Paris 

be  was  guillotined.    His  essays  were  collected  with  a  fortune  of  more  than  $500,000  made  hj 

and  pubUsbed  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of  gambling.    The  financial  affidrs  of  the  Frean 

Mhnoirei  de  phyeique  et  de  ehunie,  in  8  vols,  kingdom  being  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  em- 

8va    Proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  barrassment,  he  soon  gained  a  hearing,  and, 

works  were  issued  in  1847 ;  but  they  have  not  having  secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent, 

been  carried  out,  nor  has  any  public  monument  In  1716  established  a  bank  under  royal  anthori- 

been  erected  to  him.  ty.    This  institution  was  authorized  to  diaoomit 

LAW  (Lat.  lex,  from  lego,  to  collect),  in  its  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  issue  notes  redeemable 

general  sense,  a  rule  of  action ;  in  a  more  re-  in  specie  of  fineness  equal  to  that  of  the  cur- 

stricted  signification,  a  rule  of  human  conduct,  rent  money  of  the  reiJm.    As  it  accq>(ed  at 

or  collectively  a  body  of  regulations  adapted  to  par  government  bills,  on  whidi  there  was  a 

a  particular  subject.    In  the  civil  code  of  Loul-  discount  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  and  as  there 

aiana  it  is  defined  as  a  ''  solemn  expression  of  was  a  general  want  of  private  credit,  its  stock 

the  legislative  wiU."    Law,  regarded  as  a  body  was  soon  taken,  and  a  very  lucrative  bnsinea 

of  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  individual  in  his  established.    Law,  however,  aimed  higher  than 

relations  with  society,  is  treated  in  the  articles  this.     He  believed  that  while  there  was  no 

QrviL  Law,  Code,  Comhok  Law,  CmMiNAL  standard  of  prices,  or  of  money,  credit  ws^ 

Law,  Law  Mebohaht,  and  Mabtial  Law  ;  as  every  thing,  and  that  a  state  might  with  safety 

regards  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  treat  even  possible  future  profits  as  the  basis  of 

in  t^e  article  Oanon  Law  ;  and  as  regards  the  a  paper  currency.  With  this  view  he  estaUielied 

mutual  rights  and  relations  of  states,  in  the  the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  baesd 

article  Law  of  Nations.  on  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  drawing  profit 

LAW,  Edmund,  an  English  divine  and  phi-  from  the  French  possessions  in  North  America. 

losopher,  bishop  of  Oarlisle,  bom  in  Oartmel,  This  company,  enlarging  its  scope,  soon  abeofb- 

Lancashire,  in  1703,  died  at  Rose  Castle,  his  ed  the  French  East  India  company  under  the 

episcopal  residence,  in  1787.    He  was  educated  general  title  of  the  ''  Company  of  the  Indies.^ 

at  St.  John^s  coUege,  and  became  a  fellow  of  It  extended  its  capital  to  624^000  shares  of  650 

Christ^s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  publish-  livres  each,  and  engaged  itself  to  lend  the  king 

ed  a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  ^^  Essay  1,600,000,000  livres  at  8  per  cent.    An  extra* 

on  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  with  copious  annotations,  ordinary  fever  of  stock  gambling  had  been  grad- 

During  the  controversy  excited  by  the  views  ually  excited  by  these  financial  efibrts,  and  Ibo 

of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  published  his  ^  In-  result  was  that  the  shares  of  the  company  rose 

quiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,"  &c.    In  to  35  or  40  times  their  original  value.    Great 
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«ztraTag«iiM  resulted.    Land  near  Paris  role  his  popfl  to  the  imiTerBiiT  of  Oamliddge  in 

to  the  value  of  100  years'  pnrohase,  and  most  1727,  and  afterward  remmned  in  the  fkmily 
ol^ects  of  eommerce  in  the  same  proportion,  more  than  10  years.  His  treatise  on  ^  Ohristian 
Bat  the  constant  decrease  of  specie  in  France,  Perfection'*  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  followed 
and  the  constant  issne  of  government  notes,  in  1729  by  his  *^  Serious  Oall  to  a  Devout  and 
which  by  May,  1720,  had  reached  the  sum  oi:  Holy  Life,"  his  most  popular  work,  which  has 
1,026,000,000  livres,  soon  undermined  the  com-  been  highly  esteemed  hoth  in  England  and 
pany.  A  crash  came,  the  shares  sank  in  value,  America  by  those  most  eminent  for  piety.  Dr. 
and  Iaw  from  the  position  of  the  comptroller-  Johnson  mentions  it  as  the  first  book  which 
general  of  finances  became  a  fugitive.  It  seems^  made  him  thwk  in  earnest  of  religion  after  he 
ho^ivever,  to  be  well  established  that  he  was  a  became  capable  of  ration^  inquiry,  and  styles  it 
mji«ere  believer  in  his  own  scheme,  and  that  he  the  finest  hortatoiy  theology  in  any  language, 
ofiited  honestly,  and  with  a  lively  desire  to  pro-  It  abounds  in  felicitous  portraitures  of  character, 
mote  the  public  welfare.  He  laid  by  no  money,  which  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
and  when  he  left  France  took  with  him  only  800  aptitude  for  sharp  and  graoofol  satire,  as  well  as 
louis  d'or.  He  travelled  for  some  time  after^  his  evangetical  rorvor.  These  writings  caused 
ward  in  different  European  countries,  and  at  the  him  to  be  consulted  as  a  spiritual  adviser  by 
invitation  of  the  Britiui  ministry  finally  return-  many  serious  persons,  and  his  piety  and  wisdom 
ed  to  his  native  kingdom,  being  presented  on  gave  him  great  personal  auUiority.  Among 
his  arrival  to  George  1.  by  Sir  John  Norris.  On  &ose  who  admired  and  were  instructed  by 
Kov.  28  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  king's  bench  him  were  the  brothers  John  and  Oharles  Wes- 
for  the  royal  pardon  for  a  murder,  on  which  ley ;  and  a  divine  named  Dr.  Trapp  in  a  pub- 
occaaon  he  was  attended  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  li^ed  discourse,  which  was  answered  by  Law, 
and  the  esrl  of  Hay.  He  received  from  France  attributed  the  origin  of  Methodism  and  other 
a  pension  of  20,000  livres  until  the  death  of  religious  movements  of  the  time  to  his  influ- 
the  regent,  and  entertained  until  that  event  enoe  and  writings.  To  a  young  lady  who  had 
hopes  of  arranging  his  differences  with  the  expressed  a  desire  to  be  of  the  Roman  Oatholic 
French  company  of  the  Indies,  which  claimed  communion  he  addressed  three  remarkable  let- 
firom  him  the  sum  of  20,286,876  livres.  Dttle  ters  (1781-'2 ;  first  published  in  1779).  One 
by  littie  he  sank  into  obscurity,  and  finally  died  of  his  friends  was  Mrs.  Hutoheson,  who  after 
in  great  poverty  in  Venice,  where  his  tomb  is  the  death  of  her  husband  resolved  to  lead  a  re- 
still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  churches. — Works  tired  and  religious  life,  and  chose  him  for  her 
upon  Law  and  his  system  are  numeroufl^  but  it  ohaplidn  and  adviser.  Wibb  Hester  Gibbon,  a 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  justice  sister  of  his  pupil,  joined  them,  and  from  1740 
has  to  any  degree  been  done  to  the  uncommon  they  dwelt  together  at  King's  Oliffo,  engaged 
abilities  of  which  he  was  really  possessed.  See  in  exercises  of  piety,  and  devoting  their  com- 
Thiers,  Etstoire  de  Law  (published  in  Paris  in  bined  annual  income  of  about  £8,000  to  pur- 
1858,  from  the  Bemie  progrstme  of  1826;  Eng-  poses  of  charity.  A  school  was  endowed  for 
lish  translation,  New  York,  1859) ;  Eurtzel,  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  40  boys  and 
Getehiehte  der  Law^sehen  Finaiw-OperaUan  (in  girls,  which  still  continues  under  the  name  of 
Baumer's  HistarUches  Tatehenbuch^  1846) ;  and  Law's  and  Hntcheson's  charities.  He  had  al- 
Oharles  Mackay,  *'  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  ready  begun  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Popular  Delusions"  (London,  1860).  Boehm,  whose  doctrines  he  accepted  and  eluci- 
LAW,  WiLUAM,  an  English  reli^ous  and  mys-  dated  in  several  works,  as  the  **  Way  to  Enowl- 
tical  author,  bom  in  King's  Oliffe,  Northamp-  edge"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Love."  Though  he 
tonshire,  in  1686,  died  in  the  same  parish,  April  remained  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principal 
9, 1761.  He  was  admitted  into  Emmanuel  col-  tbeosophical  writers,  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1705,  received  the  degrees  and  latest  productions,  as  the  ^*  Tract  upon 
of  bachelor  and  master,  and  was  elected  to  a  Warburton"  and  the  ^*  Address  to  the  Olergy," 
fellowship  in  1711.  wbich  he  retained  till  1716,  are  npon  topics  unconnected  with  his  favorite 
when  he  forfeitea  it  and  all  prospect  of  ad-  studies.  The  translation  of  Bqehm  (Behmen) 
vancement  in  the  church  by  refasing  as  a  which  bears  his  name  (4  vols.,  1764-'81)  con- 
Jacobite  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  alle-  tains  littie  by  him  beside  illustrative  mystical 
glance  to  George  I.  He  never  again  officiated  figures,  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
in  public,  though  livings  were  tendered  him  l&s.  Hutcheson  and  Miss  Gibbon,  and  published 
through  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  afterward  at  their  expense.  His  collected  works  (9  vols., 
bishop  of  London.  In  1717  he  engaged  in  London,  1762)  embrace  16  treatises  and  a  ocd- 
London  in  the  Baogorian  controversy,  pub-  lection  of  letters.  The  ^'Serious  (3all"  has  been 
hshing  three  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor  often  reproduced  separately.  Many  notices  of 
which  are  among  his  most  effective  produc-  his  life  and  character  are  found  in  the  autobi- 
'  tions.  In  1724  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Maude-  ography  of  Gibbon  and  the  diary  of  the  poet 
ville's '* Fable  of  the  Bees,"  an  admirable  essay,  Byrom.  "In  our  family,"  says  Gibbon,  "he 
"Which  has  been  republished  separately  with  left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man, 
an  introduction  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (Cambridge,  who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and  practised 
1^44).  He  soon  became  tutor  to  the  father  of  all  that  he  enjoined."  His  life  was  written  by 
the  historian  Gibbon  at  Putney^  accompanied  Richard  Tighe  (London,  1818).     A  volume  en- 
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titled  "Notes  and  Materials  for  aa  Adeqoate  those  which  had  grown  out  of  the  feudal    , 

Biogra^r^  of  the  celebrated  Diyine  and  llieo-  tern,  and  were  intended  mainly  to  goyem  tiUes 

sopoer  William  Law"  was  printed  for  the  Theo-  to  land  and  the  relations  of  feudal  rank,  and 

Bophian  library  in  London  in  1856.    It  consists  were  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.    Wben 

of  an  elaborate  outline  and  series  of  studies  these  mercantile  contracts  came  before  tlie 

preliminary  to  a  biography,  which  is  designed  courts,  the  same  necessity  which  had  led  mer- 

to  be  at  the  same  time  a  historical  and  critical  chants  to  find  and  introduce  their  new  rolea^ 

treatise  on  theosophical  doctrines,  and  to  be  acted  upon  the  courts,  and  induced  the  oomt% 

published  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  more  or  less  willingly,  to  accept  these  roles  as 

the  writings  of  Boehm,  Freher,  and  William  their  rules  also,  and  thus  to  make  them  law. 

Law.         But  while  some  of  these  rules  were  only  modi- 

LAW  MEROHAKT.     This  ancient  phrase  fications  of  the  existing  rules  of  the  commoiL 
has  been  defined  as  synonymous  with  the  law  law,  others  of  them  were  very  distinct  excep- 
of  merchants.    It  is  ratiier  the  system  of  law  tions,  and  some  were  positive  contradictiooa. 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United  It  was  perhaps  wise  in  the  courts  to  regard 
Btates  apply  to  mercantue  contracts.    It  is  a  with  jealousy  rules  of  law  made  by  no  soTereign 
branch  of  tiie  common  law,  inferior  in  impor-  authority,  and  neither  eyidenced  nor  prom^ 
tance  to  no  other,  and  in  many  respects  quite  gated  in  any  authentic  way.  Kor  are  we  obliged 
distinct  from  any  other.    The  principal  subjects  to  attribute  to  mere  selfishness  of  anv  kind  the 
embraced  within  it  are  the  law  of  shipping,  in-  reluctance  of  the  courts  of  law  to  admit  these 
eluding  that  of  marine  insurance ;  the  law  of  usages  to  the  fall  force  of  law,  at  all  periods  and 
negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  even  at  the  present  day.    But  at  all  times  the 
notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales ;  all  of  wnich  topics  established  rules  which  governed  the  buainesB 
are  treated  of  in  this  work  specifically. — ^The  and  the  contracts  of  any  set  of  men^  must  have 
law  merchant  has  grown  up  ^adually.  and,  been  recognized  as  law  ;  and  even  the  Boman 
during  the  larger  part  of  its  existence,  slowly,  civil  law  acknowledged  the  binding  force  oi 
It  originated  undoubtedlv  in  the  customs  of  mercantile  usage  as  constituting  law.     One  in- 
merchants.    That  it  stands  out  in  English  law,  stance  of  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  much 
more  prominentiy  and  distinctly  than  in  any  historical  interest    In  the  Digest  (L.  14^  tit 
other  general  systepi  of  municipal  law,  may  m  2.  sect  9),  a  rubric  d^  lege  JShodia  de  jmda 
reasonably  ascribed  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  shows  this  regard  to  usage.    In  the  reign  of  the 
commerce  of  England  for  many  ages.    It  occu-  emperor  Antoninus,  a  vessel  had  been  wrecked; 
pies  a  similar  place  in  our  law,  in  part  because  a  part  of  her  cargo  had  been  thrown  over  to 
we  inherit  the  law  of  England,  and  in  part  be-  lighten  her,  and  by  this  loss  the  vessel  and  the 
cause  the  same  extent  of  commerce  which  pro-  remainder  of  the  cargo  were  saved,  and  the 
duced  this  ^stem  of  law  in  England  preserves  owner  of  the  property  demanded  a  contributxoa 
it  in  the  United  States.    In  the  earliest  records  from  the  others.    Many  centuries  before  this 
of  English  law,  we  have  distinct  intimations  time  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  Medi- 
that  England,  in  all  periods  of  its  history  from  terranean  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
the  reigns  of  its  Saxon  monarchs,  had  many  own  government,  and  as  it  was  agreed  upon  at 
ships  and  manif  merchants ;  that  questions  in  and  promulgated  from  the  island  of  Rhodea, 
relation  to  the  interests  and  contracts  of  mer-  then  a  principal  centre  of  commerce,  it  was 
chants  came  not unfrequentiy before  the  courts;  known  as  the  Rhodian  law.    By  tiiis  law,  the 
and  that  these  questions  were  decided  even  then  daimant  would  be  entitied  to  contribution  an- 
by  a  reference  to  the  customs  of  merchants,  der  a  principle  which  has  come  down  to  cor 
which  was  sometimes  only  understood,  but  in  own  times,  and  is  now  in  fidl  force  under  the 
other  cases  was  distinctiy  expressed.    In  doing  name  of  general  average.    The  claim  of  the 
this  the  courts  only  obeyed  a  necessity,  which  owner  of  the  property  lost  was  submitted  to 
was  felt  wherever  commerce  existed  and  was  the  emperor,  and  the  rescript,  or  decree,  wts 
respected.    It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  as  follows  :  *%  indeed,  am  lord  of  the  world; 
that  the  courts. did  this  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  law  (or  this  law)  is  the  lord  of  the  sea. 
and  by  steps  which  followed  each  other  only  at  Whatever  the  Rhodian  law  prescribes  in  the 
long  distances.    The  reasons  for  this  are  ob-  premises,  let  that  be  a^iudged."    The  very  next 
vious,  and  may  be  discerned  the  more  easily  rubric  makes  the  ship  owner  responsible  for  the 
because  they  have  not  yet  ceased  wholly  to  acts  of  the  master  of  his  ship.    Another  (Dig. 
operate.    The  common  law  was,  at  a  very  early  4,  9)  provides  that  mariners  and  certain  others 
period,  a  complicated  but  well  arranged  and  shall  be  responsible  for  all  property  committed 
exceedingly  systematic  body  of  law.    To  know  to  their  charge.    Another  (Dig.  22,  2 ;  Code,  4^ 
this  was  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  to  administer  88)  gives  rules  whidi  are  quite  the  same  with 
it  gave  wealth  and  dignity  to  a  very  few.    The  those  that  regulate  at  this  day  loans  on  bottom- 
law  was  then  a  monopoly,  and  one  of  very  great  ry  and  respondentia.    And  another  (Dig.  47,  9) 
value,  and  it  was  guarded  carefully  by  wose  provides tnat fourfold  danu^ps  should  bepaid 
who  possessed  it    Merchants  did  not  wantonly  oy  the  plunderer  of  a  vessel  m  distress.    These 
disregard  it ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  find,  provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  with  the  remans 
or  to  invent,  for  the  various  exigencies  of  their  of  the  law  of  Rhodes,  sufficed  for  the  purposes 
commerce,  rules  and  principles  different  from  of  commerce  until  about  8  centuries  anoe, 
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wlien  the  Cinuolato  del  mare  was  promulgated,  a  section  (nambered  47  in  Profeasor  Bowen's 
It  is  an  ezceUently  constructed  system,  con-  excellent  edition,  bat  nsnally  numbered  as  the 
Btantl;^'  referred  to  by  law  writers  of  continental  80tb)  running  thus :  *^  All  merchants  shall  have 
Europe  at  this  day,  m  some  instances  mention-  safe  and  secure  conduct  to  go  out  of  and  to  come 
ed  by  English  judges,  and  not  unnoticed  by  into  England  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  pass  as 
courts  and  lawyers  of  the  United  States ;  and  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  by  the 
it  would  probably  be  much  more  used  if  we  ancient  and  allowed  customs,  without  any  heavr 
possessed  a  trandation  of  it  into  English.  The  tolls,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  ahfm 
origin  of  this  code  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  be  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us."  And  the 
the  name  of  its  authors,  nor  the  time  or  place  next  section  defines  the  rights  of  alien  mer- 
of  its  origincd  promulgation.  Next  to  the  chants  in  time  of  war.  In  subsequent  reigns, 
CoTuolato  in  time,  accoVdmg  to  the  best  author-  and  especially  in  those  of  the  Edwards^  various 
ides,  came  the  *^  Laws  of  Citron."  We  know  statutes  were  passed,  expressly  de  mercatarOnu^ 
tiiat  these  were  collected,  reduced  to  sys-  andinmost  instances  securing  to  them  valuable 
tematic  form,  and  published,  as  the  rules  then  privileges.  Such  enactments  were  from  time 
in  force  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  in  the  to  time  repeated,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  And 
small  island  of  Citron,  off  the  coast  of  France,  the  struggle  of  the  courts,  and  still  more  of 
Queen  Eleanor  was  duchess  of  the  province  of  members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  prevent  this 
Gnienne,  near  which  Ol^ron  lies,  and  French  invasion  of  the  law,  is  very  remarkable.  Thus 
writers  assert  that  she  caused  the  prepara-  a  question  early  grew  up  whether  ^'  the  custom 
tion  and  publication  of  this  code.  English  an-  of  merchants"  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom 
tiquaries  refer  it  to  her  son  Biohard  I.  But  of  certain  places,  differing  in  one  of  them  from 
no  one  certainly  knows  who  was  their  au-  that  which  it  was  in  others,  or  as  a  part  of  tiie 
thor,  or  when  they  were  first  in  force.  This  general  law  of  the  realm.  If  it  were  the  former, 
code  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  English,  tiien  anyparty  who  would  profit  by  it  either 
and  is  most  accessible  to  American  students  in  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant,  must  set  it  forth  in 
the  first  volume  of  Peters's  "  Admiralty  Re-  his  pleading  and  prove  it  specifically.  If  it 
.ports."  Then  followed  the  *^Laws  of  Wisby."  were  the  latter,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
This  was  the  name  of  a  convenient  port  on  the  courts  to  know  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  and  office 
K.  W.  coast  of  Gothland,  an  island  in  the  Bal-  to  know  all  the  law  of  tiie  land,  and  apply  it 
tic,  about  eqmdistant  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  in  all  cases,  without  sng^tion  from  any  one. 
Grermany.  These  laws,  its  ancient  celebrity,  After  some  intimations  in  favor  of  this  latter 
and  its  present  ruins,  all  indicate  that  it  was  view,  in  1622  (Winch's  Reports,  24)  Lord  Chief 
once  the  emporium  of  a  great  commerce.  It  Justice  Hobart  declared  that  ^'  the  custom  of 
has  perished  utterly,  and  historians  attribute  merchants  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  realm ;" 
its  rapid  and  Complete  decay  to  dissenMons  and  and  Ooke,  in  both  the  Ist  and  2d  Institutes, 
confiicts  among  its  citizens.  These  laws  were  declares  that  "  the  Ux  mercatoria  is  part  of  the 
probably  founded  upon  the  laws  of  Ol^ron,  laws  of  the  reaJni."  So  this  question  seems  to 
with  which  they  frequentiy  coincide.  But  it  is  have  been  finally  disposed  of.  Not  so  easy  was 
of  some  interest  to  remark  how  commerce,  it  however  to  determine,  finally  and  practically, 
which  more  than  2,000  years  ago  had  a  princi-  another  question  which  had  also  arisen.  When 
pal  centre  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  some  it  was  determined  that  the  custom  of  mer- 
8  centuries  since  found  an  appropriate  place  for  chants  had  become  the  law  merchant,  and  there- 
commercial  legislation  in  some  port  of  Italy ;  a  fore  must  be  applied  to  all  mercantile  contracts 
few  centuries  later,  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  between  narties  who  were  merchants,  it  was 
France,  and  not  long  after  in  the  centre  of  the  now  asked  whether  the  some  law  should  be  ap- 
Baltic  sea;  thus  showing  the  extension  certainly,  plied  to  the  construction  and  enforcement  of 
and  perhaps  the  migration  of  commerce.  A  the  same  contracts  when  they  were  made  be- 
French  work  cdled  Le  guidon^  and  often  re-  tween  parties  who  were  not  merchants.  That 
ferred  to  under  that  name  (the  author  being  the  law  merchant  should  be  confined  to  persons 
unknown),  was  published  about  8  centuries  who  were  xnerchants  was  at  first  held  by  the 
since.  Its  whole  title,  translated  into  English,  courts  (Orol  Jac.  806,  A.  D.  1618),  in  a  case 
is:  *' A  Useful  and  Kecessary  Guide  to  them  who  where  a  drawee  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex* 
deal  in  Merchandise  and  send  it  to  Sea."  And  change  was  sued  on  his  acceptance,  and  the 
then  we  reach  the  Ordonnance  de  la  marine  of  defendant  prevailed,  on  the  grounds  that  only 
Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  It  covers  the  a  merchant  would  be  held  on  such  acceptance, 
whole  ground  of  maritime  law,  including  insur-  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
ance.  it  codifies  and  systematizes  with  great  was  a  merchant  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
skin  all  existing  provisions,  whether  they  were  the  bill.  In  another  case  occurring  19  years 
derived  from  enactment  or  from  usage,  and  in  afterward,  the  same  doctrine  was  held.  But  in 
mai^  instances  improves  upon  them.  Chancel-  two  years  more  the  court  had  got  so  far  Uiat, 
lor  imt  calls  this  ordinance  *^  a  monument  of  the  defendant  being  called  a  merchant,  they  held 
the  wisdom  of  his  reign,  far  more  durable  and  that  they  would  intend  that  he  was  a  merchant 
more  glorious  than  all  the  military  trophies  won  at  tiie  time ;  and  22  years  afterward  the  court 
bj)r  the  valor  of  his  armies." — ^Passing  now  over  to  in  a  similar  case  decided  the  whole  question 
England,  we  find  even  in  Magna  Oharta  (1215)  by  declaring  that  *'  the  custom  is  good  enough 
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generally  for  any  man  wiUiont  naming  bim  mer*  if  it  conld  be  sbown  that  ther  and  their  neifi^* 
ehant."    From  this  doctrine  the  conrts  never  bors  dealing  in  snch  matters  had  nniformly,  for 
afterward  awerved.    Bat  whatever  may  have  many  years,  made  similar  contracts  and  oon* 
been  the  diffioolty  they  experienced  in  coming  stmed  them  in  practice  in  a  certain  waj.   Then 
to  this  condnsion,  it  was  nothing  to  that  which  this  special  custom  would  control  the  general 
they  found  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  rules  of  language.    Very  many  eases  have  been 
bar.    The  rule  Just  stat^  may  be  regarded  as  decided  on  this  ground.    Thus,  in  England,  a 
established  in  1668,  in  a  carefully  considered  party  agreeing  to  leave  in  a  warren  10,000  rab- 
case,  and  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  '^  of  bits,  was  held  bound  to  leave  there  12!,000,  be- 
weight  and  concern  for  the  future;"  and  yet  cause  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  jury 
for  nearly  100  years  the  same  question  continu-  that,  as  to  rabbits,  and  in  that  nei^borhoody 
ally  appears  before  the  court,  because  the  law-  the  words  one  thousand  meant  1,200.    (8  Barn. 
yers  insisted  upon  regBrdin^  it  as  an  open  one.  and  Adol.  728.)    Bo  in  Kew  York,  where  one 
The  answer  of  the  court  is  uniform ;  and  in  promised  to  pay  12  shillings  per  day  for  every 
some  of  the  cases  (and  there  are  8  at  least  re-  man  employed  in  a  certain  business,  and  some 
ported  in  the  books,  occurring  at  different  in-  of  the  men  worked  12^  hours  within  the  24^  it 
tervals  of  time  until  1765)  the  court  use  very  was  held  that  the  employer  must  pay  15  shH- 
emphatic  Ittiguage,  as  if  they  were  tired  of  lings  for  such  a  day,  because  a  custom  was  shown, 
hearinff  the  question  raised,  and  disposed  to  applicable  to  that  kind  of  work,  of  consid^^ 
compel  the  profession,  if  possible,  to  submit  to  ing  10  hours  in  24  a  day^s  work.    (5  Hilly  4S7.) 
the  final  decision  of  it.    3ut  it  was  not  untQ  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  qoes- 
the  year  last  named  that  Lord  Mansfield  finally  tion  is  whether  a  custom  eziste,  so  genend  as  to 
declared :  "The  law  of  merchants  and  the  law  be  a  part  of  the  custom  of  merchants^  or  4tf  the 
of  the  land  is  tiie  same.    A  witness  cannot  be  law  merchant,  or  of  the  law  of  the  land.   Thas, 
admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  merchants.    We  a  man  promises,  by  his  note  in  writing  dated 
must  consider  it  as  a  point  of  law."    To  this  Jan.  1,  to  pay  to  some  one  $1,000  in  3  months 
last  very  important  principle  even  the  courts  from  date.     The  general  law  says  that  the 
had  come  somewhat  slowly.    In  1689,  Yentris,  money  must  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  ApriL    But  a 
one  of  the  justices,  says :  "  You  here  depend  on  custom  comes  in,  which  has,  after  ages  of  gen- 
ihe  law  of  mercAiants,  which  at  present,  I  think,  eral  aoknowledffment  and  practice,  acqnlred  the 
we  ought  to  take  notice  of."    A  few  years  af-  force  of  law,  and  this  custom  adds  8  days  to  the 
terward  Holt  and  Eyre  said  that  "the  law  mer-  8  months,  and  the  money  is  not  due  until  the 
chant  IB  jut  gentium^  and  we  are  to  take  notice  4th  of  April.    And  then  another  custom  comes 
of  it."    And  not  long  before  Mansfield's  time,  in,  which  by  the  same  means  has  acquired  the 
it  was  positively  decided  that  "  the  custom  of  same  force,  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  if  the 
merchants,  or  law  of  merchants,  is  the  law  of  4th  of  April  &lls  on  Sunday  or  Iny  legal  holi- 
the  kingdom,  and  is  part  of  the  common  law."  dav,  the  money  is  due  on  the  8d.    The  practi- 
The  importance  of  this  rule  depends  upon  the  csl  difference  between  these  two  things  is  this, 
difference  in  law  between  a  custom  which  is  so  In  the  two  cases  cited  of  the  rabbits  and  the 
general  that  it  has  the  force  of  law,  and  one  days'  work,  whoever  relied  upon  the  eastern 
which  applies  only  to  a  contract  made  under  it  was  bound  to  prove  condndvely  to  the  jury  its 
because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  existence  and  recognition,  as  a  matter  of  &et ; 
contract.   This  distinction  is  not  merely  techni*  and  if  it  were  so  proved,  the  court  would  in- 
cal,  for  it  rests  upon  the  most  substantial  founda-  struct  the  jury  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  Cut 
tions.    If  two  men  enter  into  a  contract  which  thus  proved.    This  legal  effect  would  be  on^ 
relates  to  some  certain  subject  matter,  and  upon  that  these  two  persons  would  be  bound  by  the 
this  an  action  of  law  begins  which  can  be  de-  construction  put  upon  the  words  by  the  onstoni 
termined  only  by  a  construction  of  the  contract,  under  which  they  used  the  words^  in  the  sams 
one  of  the  parties  may  insist  that  it  shall  be  way  in  which  they  would  be  bound  if  they  had 
construed  in  a  certain  way,  because  a  custom  expressly  defined  those  words  as  having  that 
exists  in  reference  to  that  subject,  matter  and  meaning.  But  in  the  other  case,  no  proof  would 
that  kind  of  contract^  which  gives  it  that  mean*  be  offered  to  the  jury,  nor  wotdd  the  court  pei^ 
ing  and  effect    But,  to  make  out  this  case,  he  mit  them  to  listen  to  any  evidence  abont  it 
must  prove  that  this  custom  not  only  exists,  but  The  only  question  would  be,  what  is  the  law, 
is  so  general,  so  old  and  well  established,  and  not  for  this  bargain  only,  or  for  these  partiM 
80  widely  known  and  recognized,  that  a  jury  only,  but  for  all  parties  and  in  reference  to  dQ 
may  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  custom  similar  bargains?    But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
wasinthemindsof  the  parties  at  the  time  they  court  to  know  the  law,  and  it  is  their  ex- 
made  their  contract,  and  that  they  made  it  in  elusive  fbnction  to  determine  the  law,  and  to 
conformity  with  custom.    The  reason  and  jus-  declare  it  to  the  jury,  whose  duty  it  ii,  in 
tice  of  this  rule  are  obvious.    If  two  persons  civil  cases  certainly,  to  receive  and  obey  the  in- 
make  a  contract  in  the  English  language,  they  structions  given  to  them.    Bnt  then  it  may  be 
would  of  course  be  generally  bound  by  the  com-  asked,  how  could  this  law  merchant,  whi(»i  is 
mon  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.    Bnt  it  by  theory  a  mass  or  system  of  these  eosfeonu^ 
would  be  extremely  unjust  to  permit  one  of  become  known  to  the  courts?   None  of  these 
them  to  hdd  the  other  to  this  common  meaniug,  laws  or  rules  were  ever  enacted,  except^  ia 
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some  instanoeB)  after  they  had  aoqaired  the  the  Boman  state.  The  coUe(jium  /stiaUum  hi 
force  of  law,  and  it  was  thoQght  desirable  to  eaid  to  have  been  introdaccd  among  the  reli- 
eve them  more  Dreoision  and  oniformitj.  Of  gions  orders  of  Rome  hj  Numa  Pompilius.  It 
few  of  them  is  the  origin  known^  either  as  to  was  the  office  of  these  fetiales  not  only  to  per^ 
time^  or  parentage,  or  anthority.  How  then  form  the  ceremonies  which  attended  a  decla* 
came  they  to  be  law  ?  The  answer  is  not  diffi-  ration  of  war,  bnt  also  to  arrange  truces  and  to 
cnlt  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  conclude  peace.  They  performed  the  sacrificial 
a  question  of  &ct  and  a  question  of  law.  For  rites  with  which  alliances  and  treaties  were  sol* 
the  want  of  remembering  this  distinction,  there  emnized^  were  intrusted  as  the  representatives 
ia  a  seeming  antagonism  in  the  oases  on  this  of  the  state  with  their  enforcement,  and  guar^i 
subject.  Thus,  in  1760  the  court  of  king^s  ed  the  security  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome, 
bench  said :  **  The  custom  of  merchants  is  part  Indeed,  Niebuhr  expressly  styles  them  "pudges 
of  the  law  of  England;  .  •  .  if  there  be  a  doubt  of  international  law."  The  rules  of  their  pro« 
about  the  custom,  it  may  be  fit  and  proper  to  cedurein  these  various  functions  constituted  the 
take  the  opinions  of  merchants  thereon."  And  jus  fetiale;  but  though  the  order  continued  to 
in  1765  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  says :  ^*A  exist  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  fecial 
witness  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  law  had  been  in  the  insolence  of  conquest  often 
merchants."  But.  the  contradiction  between  disregarded,  and  with  the  world-wide  extension 
tbese  two  principles  is  apparent  only,  and  both  of  the  empire  it  had  necessarily  fcdlen  into  dis- 
of  them  are  unquestionably  sound.  Mansfield  use.  The  works  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
means  that  no  witness  can  be  admitted  to  prove  other  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Rome,  do  indeed 
to  a  jury  what  the  law  merchant  is;  it  can  no  contain  allusions  which  imply  a  recognized  law 
more  be  allowed  than  it  would  be  to  prove  in  of  nations ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  law, 
this  way  the  law  of  real  estate  or  any  other  as  it  existed  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
braoch  of  law.  But  if  the  court  are  themselves  pire  of  the  West,  embodied  no  system  of  rules 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  law  merchant  is,  for  governing  the  intercourse  of  states,  or  for 
they  will  hear  evidence,  authority,  and  argn*  deciding  questions  of  right  which  might  arise 
ment  upon  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  exist-  between  them. — ^During  the  middle  ages,  the 
ence  or  character  of  the  customs  which  com-  pope  was  often  the  judge  and  arbitrator  in  the 
pose  it^  as  well  as  they  can.  Lord  Mansfield  affairs  of  nations.  His  authority  reached  its 
-was  in  the  constant  habit  of  ascertaining  from  height  when  Alexander  YI.  presumed  to  parcel 
*^  the  city,"  as  the  phrase  was  then,  or  from  out  the  new  world  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
^^  the  Trinity  house"  (a  board  consisting  of  princes.  The  doctrines  involved  in  the  papal 
eminent  merchants),  wnat  their  customs  were ;  grant  were  supported  by  the  jurists  of  Bolo^a, 
and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  laid  the  but  their  reasonableness  was  denied  by  a  Do* 
foundations,  -to  say  no  more,  of  some  of  the  minican  monk  of  the  time,  Franciscus  k  Yio« 
most  important  departments  of  the  law  mer-  toria,  professor  in  tiie  university  of  Salamanca, 
chant. — ^In  the  United  States  the  principle  which  who  published  in  1557  a  collection  of  disserta- 
govems  the  courts  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  tlons  entitled  JRelectiones  TlieologiccB.  Of  these 
perfectly  well  settled.  They  will  hear  argu-  the  5th,  Be  Indis^  contested  the  validity  of  the 
meats  and  listen  to  citations  of  competent  and  papal  pretensions ;  and  the  6th,  De  Jur^  BelU^ 
pertinent  authority  upon  any  question  of  the  dlMussed  exclusively  the  law  of  war.  These 
law  merchant,  precisely  as  upon  any  other  essays  are  perhaps  the  earliest  works  writ* 
question  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  when  ten  in  tiie  spirit  of  the  modem  international 
uiey  decide  that  any  rule  enters  into  and  forms  jurisprudence.  Grotius  mentions  them  in  his 
a  part  of  the  law  merchant,  it  has  exactly  the  Prolegomena^  but  includes  them  among  the 
aame  force  as  anr  other  rule  of  law.  productions  which,  "  whether  composed  by 
LAW  OF  NATIONS,  according  to  Mr.  theologians  or  doctors  of  law,  had,  m  the  dis- 
"Wbeaton,  "may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  oussion  of  the  laws  of  war,  alike  minded  and 
l^ose  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  confounded  natural  law,  the  divine  law,  the 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  so-  civil  and  the  canon  law,  and  the  law  of  na- 
ciety  existing  among  independent  nations,  with  tions."  In  1581  Balthasar  Ayala  composed  a 
such  modifications  and  deviations  as  may  be  treatise  (De  Jure  et  Qffieiie  BeUicis)  which  Mr. 
established  by  general  consent **  International  Hallam  considers  the  first  systematic  one  upon 
jurisprudence  is  a  science  of  modem  origin.  In  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
its  present  sense  the  law  of  nations  was  quite  The  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  science 
unknown  to  the  two  great  states  of  antiquitv.  of  the  law  of  nations  has  also  been  claimed  for 
In  Greece  the  amphicfyonio  council  bore  in  Albericus  Gentilis,  a  native  of  Ancona.  Gen* 
some  sort  the  character  of  an  international  tri-  tills  became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
buna],  but  it  concerned  itself  chiefiy  with  the  in-  and  attained  high  rank  as  a  civilian  by  his 
ternalafOursof  the  members  of  the  league;  the  works  upon  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  As 
few  relations  whidi  Greece  maintained  with  for*  advocate  of  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the  prize 
eign  nations  were  defined  by  special  compacts,  court  at  London,  his  attention  was  directed 
and  tiie  general  principlea  of  right  were  rarely  to  questions  of  international  rights;  his  most 
invoked  in  their  ai^ustment,  A  nicer  sense  of  remarkable  work  upon  topics  of  this  nature  was 
intemationid  obligation  was  early  evinced  hy  an  essay  upon  the  law  of  war. — In  1625  ap: 
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peared  at  Paris  the  oelebratdd  treatbie  Jh  Jure  some  changes  and  modificaiaons,  and  thus  if 
JBeUi  et  PaeU^  by  Hngo  Grotins.      *^  Grotina  derived  the  yolontarj  law  of  nations.     Vattel, 
was,''  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '*  without  a  disciple  of  Grotins,  assents  to  this  doctrine 
d^nte,  the  first  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  of  the  latter,  and  develops  still  fbiiher  his  oon- 
law  of  nations,  or  rather  to  create  a  science  oeption  of  the  law  of  nations.    There  is  an  in- 
of  which  only  rude  sketches  and  undigested  temal,  necessary  law,  he  says,  resting  npon  the 
materials  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  natural  law -or  dictates  of  conscience,  ana  there- 
those  who  had  gone  before  him."    Mr.  Hallam  fore  immutable ;  and  there  is  an  external,  con- 
says  that  the  publication  of  the  book  marks  an  ventional  law,  which  admits  deviations  from 
epoch  in  tiie  philosophical,  and  it  may  be  said  the  former,  when  these  involve  an  invasion  of 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe.    It  was  very  perfect  rights.   Finally,  according  to  Yattel,  tlid 
early  tran^ted  into  various  European  Ian-  voluntary  law,  founded  on  presumed  consent, 
gnages,  and  great  jurists  made  it  the  subject  the  conventional,  framed  by  express  consent, 
of  elaborate  commentaries.    In  1656  it  was  and  the  customary,  proceeding  mnn  the  tacit 
made  the  text  of  lectures  on  public  law  in  the  consent  of  nations,  compose  the  positive  inter- 
university  of  Wdrtemberg,  and  in  1661  a  pro-  national  law. — ^The  sources  of  international  law 
fessorship  was  created  in  Heidelberg  for  ex-  are,  according  to  Grotius,  natural  law,  divine 
pounding  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  from  law,  customs,  and  special  compacts  :  natura 
the  writings  of  its  author.  The  treatise  Be  Jure  ipeoy  leges  dwiruB,  moree^  et  pacta.    In  the  eele- 
BelU  et  JPacis  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war  brated  reply  made  by  the  British  government 
and  of  peace ;  it  embraces  also  a  view  of  the  in  1768  to  a  Prussian  state  paper,  the  law  of 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  in-  nations  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  justice,  equity, 
tercourse  of  nations.    In  the  Roman  law,  the  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  con- 
phrase  jus  gentium  was  not  always  used  in  an  firmed  by  long  usage.   The  principle  of  national 
exact  and  specific  sense^  but  it  generally  sign!-  justice,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  morality,  is, 
fied  what   modem  writers   have  called  the  then,  the  basis  of  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
natural  law,  viz.,  the  principles  of  right  which  that  is  to  say,  of  the  treaties,  conventions,  and 
are  Rotated  by  reason,  and  are  common  to  usages  which  compose  it.    It  is  the  office  of 
all  men  alike.    The  jus  gentium  might  assume  right  reason  to  apply  this  natural  law  of  equity 
the  form  of  positive  enactments,  and  then  it  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  it  is  the 
formed  an  element  of  the  jus  civile^  or  muni-  art  of  applying  this  law.  according  to  justice 
cipal  lay  of  the  state ;  or,  if  regarded  as  the  and  guided  by  reason,  wnich  renders  intema- 
basis  and  rule  of  the  dealings  of  states  with  tional  jurisprudence  a  particular  science.    Trea- 
each  other,  it  signified  what  is  now  called  in-  ties  and  usages  offer  evidence  of  the  general 
ternational  law,  or  jus  inter  gentes.    It  was  consent  of  nations,  and  are  important  sources 
the  object  of  Grotius  to  show  that  nations  are  of  the  law.    The  customary  law  of  nations  ^ 
governed  by  a  law  distinct  from  the  natural  ftarther  expressed  in  manifestoes  and  dedara- 
law,  to  wit,  by  a  code  or  body  of  rules  founded  tions  of  war  and  in  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
indeed  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  proceeding  Finally,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tlie  great 
immediately  from  universal  consent.    *'  Those  writers  upon  the  science,  and  the  written  opin- 
right  deductions,"  he  says,  ^^  which  proceed  ions  which  official  jurists  give  to  their  govern- 
from  the  principles  of  reason  point  to  the  law  ments,  are  fiiriher  evidence  and  depositories 
of  nature,  while  those  which  proceed  from  com*  of  the  law  of  nations.— States  are  the  proper 
mon  consent  proceed  from  the  law  of  nations."  and  immediate  subjects  of  tiiis  national  lar. 
Pufendorf,  who  was  invested  in  1673  with  the  A  state  is  defined  by  Phillimore  as  '^  a  people 
professorship  of  public  law  at  Heidelberg,  re-  permanently  occupying  a  fixed  territory,  boimd 
fected  the  distinction  which  Grotius  had  drawn  together  by  common  kws,  habits,  and  customs 
between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  na-  into  one  body  politic,  exercising,  through  the 
tions ;  he  denied  that  the  latter  was  founded  medium  of  an  organized  government,  inde- 
npon  express  consent,  but  considered  it  merely  pendent  sovereignty  and  control  over  aU  per^ 
the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations ;  he  main-  sons  and  things  within  its  boundaries,  capable 
tained,  therefore,  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  entering  into 
which  nations  observe  in  war  have  no  legal  international  relations  with  other  communities.^ 
obligation  in  them,  and  consequently  that,  unless  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  depends  upon  its  ex- 
they  are  directly  deduced  from  the  law  of  na-  istonce  de  faeto  as  a  stete ;   and  until  this  is 
ture,  they  may  be  reiected  at  pleasure.    Wolf,  recognized  by  other  natioz^  the  state  enjoys 
who  represented  rawer  the  school  of  Grotius  no  share  in  international  rights.    When  onoa, 
than  that  of  Pufendorf,  admitted  with  the  lat-  however,  it  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  sov- 
ter  and  with  Hobbes  that,  as  aggregate  bodies  ereign  states,  it  is  the  equal  of  each  of  these, 
of  individuals,  nations  must  be  in  some  degree  States  may  combine  and  form  a  confederacy,  in 
subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  maintained  which  each  retains  its  independent  power  and 
that,  in  their  collective  capacity,  nations  ac-  sovereignty,  or  may  form  a  federal  government 
quire  a  new  character  and  being,  different  frx>m  or  composite  stete,  which  alone  is  the  sovereign 
tnat  of  the  individuds  of  whom  they  are  com-  power. — It  is  the  dear  right  of  every  sovereign 
posed ;   therefore,  in  its  applications  to  socio*  stete  to  maintein  ito  political  integrity  in  the 
lies  of  men,  the  law  of  nature  must  undergo  society  of  nations.    It  may,  therefore^  justly 
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assert  its  indepdndenee  of  and  its  eqtuditjr  with  the  territory  of  different  states.  When  a  river 
all  other  sovereign  states,  and  by  all  the  modes  forms  the  limit  of  conterminous  states,  the  pre- 
permitted  in  the  practice  of  nations  it  may  con-  smnption  is  that  both  of  these  have  the  right 
nrm  its  power  and  extend  its  domain,  either  by  of  navigation  in  the  whole  river,  Uiongb,  ac- 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  extension  cording  to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle  line  of 
of  its  conmierce.  or  the  development  of  its  in-  the  river  forms  the  strict  limit  between  the 
ternal  sources  of  wealth.  All  uiese  rights  pre-  two.  But  in  req>eot  to  rivers  which  at  any 
suppose  that  of  self-preservation.  The  state  may,  part  of  their  course  lie  within  the  territory  or 
then,  to  this  end,  form  alliances,  provide  land  a  single  state,  the  strict  rule  is,  tiiat  the  rifht 
and  sea  forces,  build  fortifications,  or  employ  any  of  navigation  here,  for  those  even  who  border 
other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  With  these  upon  it  higher  up  in  its  course,  is  but  an  im- 
measures  other  powers  have  no  right  to  inter-  perfect  one,  and  the  right  of  a  passage  way  may 
fere,  unless  they  assume  an  aggressive  character,  be  conceded  or  withheld  as  it  may  seem  good 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  security  of  such  states,  to  the  state  through  whose  domain  the  river 
Thus  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of  flows.  The  strictness  of  this  rule  is  maintained 
armaments  would  furnish  good  reason  for  de-  by  Great  Britain  against  our  government  in  re- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  object  of  such  sard  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  United  States 
warlike  preparations.  Further,  by  virtue  of  its  have  claimed  the  right  of  navigation  down  tiie 
independence,  every  sovereign  state  mav  adopt  river  to  the  ocean,  in  virtue  of  their  proprietary 
whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever  right  in  the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes, 
political  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the  By  the  treaty  of  1864  Great  Britain  concedes  to 
control  of  any  foreign  power.  Still  each  state  tUs  country  the  privilege  of  navigation,  subject 
is  to  remember  that  all  other  sovereign  states  to  revocation,  but  still,  as  it  has  always  done,  de- 
are  its  equals,  and  therefore  that  it  may  not,  by  nies  our  natiural  right  to  e^joy  it.  Over  straits, 
any  measures  of  its  private  legislation  or  pol-  or  those  narrow  passages  which  communicate 
icy,  virtually  invade  the  sovereignty  of  others,  between  two  seas,  a  state  may  possess  an  ex- 
When  in  1792  the  French  national  convention  elusive  control  if  botii  shores  belong  to  her,  and 
declared  that  it  would  render  aid  to  all  nations  if  the  navigation  of  either  sea  to  which  they 
that  might  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  lead  be  subject  to  her  exclusive  power.  Tbus, 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  printed  in  all  Ian-  while  the  Black  sea  belonged  exclusively  to 
ffuages.  Great  Britain  was  regarded  as  justified  Turkey,  and  tiie  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  were 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  treating  the  resolution  both  bordered  by  her  territory,  the  1urisdic« 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations. — ^An-  tion  over  these  was  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
other  clear  ri^ht  of  every  sovereign  state  is  Porte.  But  when  the  navigation  of  either  of 
that  of  exclusive  property  in  its  territory,  and  the  seas  is  free,  the  right  to  control  the  straits 
therefore  of  complete  inviolability.  This  right  must  be  modified  by  the  necessities  and  rights  of 
is  derived  either  from  conquest  or  from  ocon-  commerce.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1866,  the 
pancy,  confirmed,  as  in  the  case  of  private  in-  Black  sea  was  declared  neutral,  and  its  waters 
dividuals,  by  the  right  of  prescription ;  or  it  and  ports  are  now  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
may  rest  upon  express  treaty  or  conventions  nations.  A  state  cannot  be  completely  secure 
with  foreign  states.  As  agtunst  other  powers,  without  extending  its  authority  over  some  por- 
the  right  to  territory  is  exclusive ;  in  respect  to  tion  of  the  waters  which  wash  its  coasts.  By 
its  own  subjects,  the  right  is  paramount,  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  which  may  however 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  state's  right  of  be  modified  by  unquestioned  usage  or  by  special 
eminent  domain.  Here  discovery  by  the  sub-  compacts,  this  autnority  reaches  over  a  marine 
ject  of  a  nation  does  not  give  title  to  his  sover-  league,  or  the  dbtance  measured  by  a  cannon 
eign,  unless  the  sovereign  commissioned  him  to  shot  from  the  shore  at  low  tide.  For  the  pre- 
this  intent,  or  subsequently  confirmed  his  daim  vention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue  laws  in 
of  discovery  by  adopting  it.  Much  too  depends  time  of  peace,  or  to  prevent  war  ships  of  a  bel- 
in  respect  to  right  of  acquisition  upon  oocu-  ligerent  power  from  cruising  so  near  the  coast 
pancy.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  newly  discov-  as  un&irly  to  menace  homeward  or  outward 
ered  lands,  not  only  is  some  formal  act  usually  boimd  sh^pe,  it  is  the  practice  of  nations,  cer- 
considered  necessary  in  taking  possession,  but  tainly  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  right  will  hardly  be  protected  and  confirm-  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  these  purposes  with- 
ed  without  use  and  settlement  of  the  territory,  in  4  leagues  from  the  coast.  Over  all  bays  and 
But  how  far  the  territorial  sovereignty  shall  gulft,  and  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  are  in- 
extend,  even  after  a  settlement,  gives  rise  to  eluded  within  lines  drawn  between  headlands, 
very  difficult  questions  of  international  law.  the  state  has  unquestioned  right.  The  open 
These  principles  received  very  ample  discus-  ocean  is  the  common  territory  of  all  nations. — 
AoQ  in  our  conventions  and  treaties  witli  Great  Finally,  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  that  the 
Britain  concerning  the  north-western  coasts  and  state  may  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
territory. — The  state's  exclusive  jurisdiction  ex-  persons  within  its  limits,  whether  they  be  its 
tends  of  course  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which  own  subjects  or  those  of  foreign  states.  It  has 
are  entirely  enclosed  within  its  boundaries.  But  an  undoubted  right  to  the  service  of  its  citizens, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  rights  when  a  river  the  right  to  forbid  their  departure  (a  power 
forms  the  boundary  between  or  flows  through  which  is  actively  exercised  by  some  European 
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states),  and  tibe  right  to  rocall  them  from  for*  eoimtry  fbr  tdsL  In  harbafouB  oonntriea  oar 
eign  ooontries.  It  maj  dismiss  foreigners,  or  oonsnls  often  posfiess  complete  and  exdnavo 
by  an  aet  of  naturalization  adopt  them  into  its  jorisdiction  over  matters  in  which  their  oomi- 
citizenship.  From  the  principle  of  .ezeLnsi^d  trymen  are  interested. — Except  as  it  is  modified 
sovereigntj  it  also  follows,  that  the  laws  of  by  treaty,  the  podidal  power  of  every  state  b 
every  state  govern  not  only  the  persons  who  coextensive  with  its  territory.  It  r^u^es  aB 
dwell  in  it,  bnt  control  all  property,  real  and  offences  committed  against  its  laws,  whether 
personal,  within  the  territory,  and  all  acts  done  by  its  own  snl^ects  or  by  aliens^  ana  whether 
and  contracts  conolnded  there.  The  state  con*  within  its  landed  domain  or  on  board  its  ship^ 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet  upon  pnblic  or  private,  npon  the  high  seas,  or  on  its 
the  principle  of  redprodty,  complete  or  partiaL  public  ships  in  foreign  ports.  It  extends  to  the 
or  upon  considerations  of  equity  or  international  punishment  of  piracy,  for  pirates  are  the  commQii 
comity,  they  mav  be  recognized  and  allowed  enemies  of  mankina,  and  the  offence  is  oom- 
their  cKffect  It  is  plain  that  the  tenure,  the  mitted  against  all  nations  alike.  If  ^p  offender 
titie,  and  the  modes  of  conveyance  of  real  prop-  against  we  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within 
erty  must  be  uniformly  governed  by  the  laws  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may 
of  tiie  country  where  it  is  situated.  Hence  it  is  demand  the  surrender  of  the  crimioaL  Boras 
a  rule  <^  the  £nglidi  and  American  law  that  a  publioists  of  eminent  authority  dedare  that  the 
deed  or  will  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  state  thus  called  upon  is  bound  to  make  the 
in  another  state  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed  surrender ;  yet  others  deny  that  the  obligatioB 
with  the  formidities  which  are  required  in  that  is  a  perfect  one^  and  in  &ct  it  is  always  defined 
state  in  which  the  land  lies.  On  the  continent,  by  the  express  terms  of  treaties.  Mnrd^,  rape, 
however,  a  different  rule  is  admitted,  and  a  deed  arson,  penury,  embezzlement  by  public  offioera, 
or  will,  properly  executed  where  it  is  made,  may  and  the  fabrication  and  circulation  of  ooonter- 
dispose  of  real  property  lying  in  another  jurisdic-  feit  money,  are  usually  enumerated  as  causes  of 
tion,  no  matter  what  forms  of  execution  may  be  extradition.  In  Europe  fraudulent  bankraptcf 
demanded  there.  As  to  personal  property,  it  is  is  generally  included.  Neither  England  nor  the 
now  the  well  settied  rule  of  international  juris-  United  States  will  admit  the  extension  of  sucb 
prudence,  tiiat  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicile  treaties  to  political  refugees. — ^Though  sovereigB 
must  govern  the  succession  to  it  wherever  the  states  are  equal,  so  far  as  essential  rights  are  eon- 
property  may  be.  The  municipal  laws  of  states  oemed,  yet  in  respect  to  tities  and  similar  distin^ 
may  sometimes  have  an  extrarterritorial  effect,  tions,  some  of  them  may  assert  a  pre^nunoiee 
so  far,  for  example,  as  to  determine  the  civil  over  others.  Alius,  in  virtue  of  the  "•  royal  hca* 
and  personal  capacities  of  their  citizens  while  ors"  which  every  empire  and  kingdom  in  Europe 
residing  in  foreign  countriee^  or  in  defining  ei^^oys,  these  powers  may  claim  certain  exduave 
the  obligations  of  contracts  made  within  their  privileges  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  take  pre- 
territory,  bnt  sought  to  be  enforced  in  for-  cedence  of  states  which  are  inferior  in  dignitj. 
eign  jarisdictions.  But  in  neither  case  will  ih»  To  avoid  contests  or  questions  of  superiority, 
foreign  state  resign  its  control  over  property  the  order  of  signature  to  public  instruments  has 
lying  within  its  limits,  or  admit  the  operation  been  often  determined  by  lot,  by  the  use  of  the 
of  other  laws  than  its  own,  when  that  would  alphabet,  or  by  the  aliemat^  by  which  latter 
prejudice  the  rights  or  interests  of  its  citizens,  mode  the  representative  of  eadi  govemmoit 
or  in  any  degree  infringe  its  own  sovereign  au-  signs  first  in  the  ardw  the  copy  intended  ibr  his 
thority.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  also  own  government. — Every  independent  power 
so  far  as  to  exempt  its  sovereign,  or  his  ambas*  possesses  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive  em- 
sador,  or  his  fleets  and  armies,  from  the  opera-  luissiee.  In  monarchies  the  prerogative  usnallf 
tion  of  the  laws  of  a  country  where  they  may  resides  in  the  sovereign.  In  composite  states 
be.  The  same  exemption  extends  to  its  fleets  like  the  United  States,  it  is  reserved  gestsnOj  to 
and  armies,  when  tney  are  suffered  to  pass  the  federal  government,  that  is,  to  uie  supreme 
through  a  foreign  state,  and  generally  to  its  executive  power.  By  grant  from  their  respeo- 
pnblic  ships.  These  exemptions  rest  on  the  tivegovemment8,thenghtof  embassy  has  been 
promise  implied  in  the  comity  of  nations  that  often  exercised  by  the  govemois  of  great  co^ 
no  state  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  that  mal  states.  Thus,  the  iSitidi  govemor-genersb 
which  most  intimatdy  a&cts  the  sovereignty  of  India,  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  PhiHp- 
of  another.  Special  conventions  may  concede  pines,  and  the  Dutch  governors  of  Java  Jiave 
to  consuls  an  authority  over  their  countrymen  possessed  the  right;  so  have  the  Dutch,  fVeDdi, 
In  the  foreign  states  in  which  they  reside.  In  and  British  East  j^dia  companies.  A  merely 
Christian  countries  this  authority  is  usually  rebellious  colony  cannot  assert  a  yiis2^a^»oaif; 
limited  to  such  civil  matters  as  those  arising  out  but  when  rebellion  has  grown  to  war,  and  rebels 
of  disputes  between  ship  masters  and  seamen,  have  become  enemies,  powerfbl  enough  tomain- 
andto  the  ministerial  acts  of  attesting  contracts  tain  their  hostile  and  independent  posture,  then 
and  protests,  and  authenticating  other  meroan-  they  become  capable  of  new  rights,  indnding 
tile  mstruments.  In  criminal  affiurs  the  con-  that  of  n^^tiation  and  therefore  dt  embasi^. 
Bul's  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of  Tet,  as  to  indifferent  states,  the  international 
fines,  and  in  grave  oases  it  is  his  duty  to  collect  position  and  right  of  the  revdted  colony  de- 
evidence^  and  send  the  acoosed  to  his  own  pends  on  their  recognition  of  it.     The  state 
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^rLich  lias  the  ri^lit  to  send  embafldes  has  bIm  Tentiona.    Aa  in  reapeet  to  embasaiea,  ao  ia 
the  right  to  reoeive  them,  though  there  ia  pei>  regard  to  treatiee,  the  power  to  make  them 
baps  no  perfeet  oUigation  in  either  caae,  nnder  resides  generaUj  in  the  aapreme  execntiye  an- 
the  pontive  law  of  nations.    FhiUhnore  says  thority.    Bat  they  will  he  exactly  determined 
that  a  state  is  bound  to  giro  andienoe  to  aa  by  the  fimdamental  law  of  tlw  state.    In  yirtae 
ambassador,  and,  except  nnder  extraordinary  <»  their  fhll  powers,  diplomatic  agents  may  sign 
eircsnmstances,  to  reoeire  him  for  that  pnrpoaa  troatieB,  bnt  generally  these  are  not  binding 
into  its  territonr  and  at  its  conrt ;  thongb  he  npmi  their  gOTemments  nntil  they  are  ratified 
adds,  it  may  make  conditions  as  to  the  nation-  by  tiie  aapreme  anthority.    Under  the  oonstitn* 
fldity  of  the  minister,  reftising,  for  example,  to  tion  of  the  United  States  treaties  become  obU* 
reoeiye  one  of  its  own  subjects.    The  pnvUege  gatory  only  with  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
of  continaous  residence  rests  in  comity,  and  is  senate.    Bnt  once  ratified  in  prescribed  form^ 
not  matter  of  right    Poblic  ministers  are  com-  tiie  treaty  ia  bhiding  npon  the  contracting  states^ 
monly  divided  into  three  classes.    The  first  ei  no  matter  what  legislative  measares  may  be 
these  comprises  ambaasadors  ordinaiy  and  ox-  required  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.    The 
traordinary,  as  the  mission  is  limited  or  inde-  constitation  gives  to  the  president  and  senate 
terminate  in  point  of  time,  and  papal  legatee  the  treaty-making  power.    Congress  cannot  d»> 
and  nuncios,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  These  feat  this  provision  by  refbsing  to  pass  appro* 
all  have  the  representative  character,  and  are  priation  bills  or  other  measures,  when  the  en- 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  which  the  sever-  gagemento  entered  into  are  within  the  constitu- 
eign  power  would  itself  receive.    Diplomatic  tional  limits.    This  question  haa  been  much 
agents  of  tills  rank  can  be  sent  only  by  crowned  considered  ;  and  wluiever  may  be  the  exact 
heada,  the  great  republics,  and  other  powers  legal  right,  the  power  of  congress  to  withhold 
which  enjoy  royal  honors.     The  second  class  laws  required  by  treatiea  hiui  been  asserted, 
indndes  envovs  ordinary  and  extraordinar}^  and  their  moral  ri^t  to  exercise  this  power, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  intornuncioa  of  when  they  deem  the  treaty  to  be  in  derogati<m 
the  pope.   In  the  third  class  are  ranked  chaxgte  of  the  sovereign  righto  or  essential  interesto  of 
d'affaires  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  a&  the  country.    IVeaties  in  the  proper  sense  of 
fEors,  and  consuls,  such  aa  those  maintained  in  the  word,  like  those  of  alliance  or  amity,  of 
the  Barbary  stetes  by  the  European  powers,  who  conunerce  and  navigation,  exist  only  so  long  aa 
hear  credentials  as  public  agento  of  uieir  govern-  the  partiea  exist  who  made  them.    They  expirei 
ments.    Ministers  resident  accredited  to  tiie  aov-  therefore,  if  either  loses  ito  sovereignty,  or  if 
ereign  are  sometimes  ranked  as  a  separate  class  circumstenoes  change  so  much  as  to  make  the 
between  charges  d'affiures  and  envoys  and  minia-  treaty  utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  condition 
tera  plenipotentiary.    The  public  character  of  of  ttdnss.    They  may  also  be  annuUed  by  the 
an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court  is  recognized  outbreak  of  war,  or  expire  by  thefar  express 
npon  the  production  of  his  letters  of  credence,  limitation.    Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either 
In  the  caae  of  a  <diarg6  d'afiSures,  these  are  ad-  offensive  or  defensive^  as  they  engage  to  render 
dressed  by  one  minister  to  another.     In  the  aid,  aggressively  or  defensively,  against  other 
caae  of  ministers  of  all  the  higher  ranks,  they  powers.    In  the  event  of  hostilitiee,  the  con- 
are  addressed  to  the  sovereign.   The  fuH  power  tracting  powers  become  allies  against  the  com- 
whioh  authorizes  the  diplomatic  agent  to  nego-  mon  enemy ;  but  not  so  when  a  stete  contracto 
tiato  is  in  modem  times  ^nven  separately  from  generally  to  famiah  to  another  a  certain  definite 
the  letter  of  credence.     J)uring  his  residence  succor  by  war  suppUes  in  case  of  war.    Apart 
the  pnblio  minister  is  entitied  to  perfect  invio-  from  ito  particnlar  engagements,  such  a  stete  is 
lability,  and  to  exemption  from  the  local  civil  neutraL    Quaranties  are  frequent  forms  of  in- 
and  oiiminal  jurisdiction.     This  immunity  ex-  teraational  compacts.    Agreemento  to  defend 
tends  also  to  the  members  of  his  household,  the  particular  constitution  of  a  country  against 
whether  thoy  belong  to  his  own  fronily  or  to  every  aggression,  or  to  secure  the  liberties  of  a 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  also  to  his  house  and  single  state  during  war  between  other  powers, 
personal  property.   A  consul  cannot  daim  tiiese  are  instancea  of  these  obligations.— Sovereiffn 
privileges  of  exemption  whidi  are  accorded  to  atates  being  equal,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
pnblio  ministers.    80  fEur,  indeed,  aa  he  is  im-  no  supreme  tribnntJ  of  appeal.    Except  there- 
pressed  widi  a  public  character  hia  rig^t  ex-  fore  by  submission  of  tneir  wrongs  to  arbi- 
tonds,  but  ordinarily  he  is  subject  to  the  local  tration,  nations  can  have  no  redress  for  them 
tribunals,  like  any  other  resident  formgner.    A  except  by  resorting  to  force.    When,  then,  dif- 
minister's  public  mission  is  terminated  by  his  lerences  have  arisen,  and  they  cannot  be  corn- 
recall,  or  by  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  posed  by  negotiation  or  other  peacefal  means^ 
own  or  of  the  aovereign  to  whom  he  is  accred-  the  iqjured  state  may  employ  the  forcible  meaa- 
ited;  by  his  own  declaration  to  this  effect^  ores  of  retaliation,  A  repriuds,  of  embaigo  or 
when  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  the  law  the  aequestration  of  the  goods  of  the  offiuiding 
of  nations  bethinks  it  his  right  to  do  so;  l^  power,  or,  finally,  of  war.  Embargoes  or  seqoea- 
his  dismission  from  the  court  at  which  he  is  trationa  are  often  declared  as  preliminary  meaa- 
residing;  or  by  the  final  accompliahment  or  urea  to  active  hoatilitiea.    Aoedarationof  war 
failure  of  the  object  of  his  misrion.  —  Inter-  has  a  retroactive  efibct,  and  the  property  already 
national  ri^to  areoften defined  by  q^edfio  oon*  aeizad  ia  placed  upon  the  aame  footing  aa  that 
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taken  during  tbe  war.    Reprifl&ls  ftre  general  or  cnted  with  steady  regard  to  that  end.     AH 
Bpectal.    They  are  general  when  a  sti^D  author-  measnres  of  force  which  mnst  be  employed  to 
izes  its  subjects  to  oaptnre  the  goods  and  attack  attain  it  are  Jostifiable,  bnt  no  others  are  per- 
the  snbjects  of  the  offending  power,  wherever  missible.    Therefore  wanton  waste  of  the  ene- 
they  may  be  fonnd.    In  the  modem  practice  of  my's  conntry,  or  wanton  destmofion  of  tlie 
nations,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  i^ony-  property  or  lives  of  his  subjects,  are  in  the 
moas  with  war,  and  are  indeed  the  initiative  modem  practice  ofnationsnnjostifiable  and  ille^ 
step  to  hostilities.   When  wrong  is  done  to  par*  gal.    G^erally,  all  those  who  are  engaged  m 
ticniar  individaals  in  time  of  peace,  and  iostice  the  merely  civil  afhirs  of  life  are  exempted 
is  plainly  refused  or  unreasonably  withheld,  let-  from  the  direct  effects  of  war,  and  only  those 
ters  of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or  who  are  expressly  or  implicitly  authorized  by 
a  public  ship  be  commissioned  to  avenge  their  the  commands  of  t^e  state  to  represent  its 
wrong.    These  are  instances  of  special  reprisals,  sovereignty  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  hostile 
The  ownership  of  the  property  taken  is  acquir-  attack.    Properly  at  sea,  however,  noakes  an 
ed,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  debt,  exception  to  the  usual  indulgence  Ghown  to  the 
or  otherwise  compensate  for  the  injury  commit-  goods  of  an  enemy ;  for  ships  and  their  cargoes 
ted ;  the  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  ^v-  upon  the  ocean  are  liable  without  ezoeptioa 
ernment  of  the  subject  against  whom  the  nght  during  war  to  seizure  and  confiscation,   and 
has  been  exercised.    In  moclern  times  letters  of  even  if  captured  by  uncommissioned  cmisen 
reprisal  are  chiefly  confined  to  goods,  and  would  are  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war.    FHva- 
hardly  be  granted  to  a  private  individual  during  teering  too,  though  admitted  by  the  present 
a  general  peace. — An  open  contest  between  sov-  law  of  nations  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  d^ 
ereign  states  is  called  a  public  war.    It  may  stroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  is  yet 
be  general,  extending  to  all  persons  and  places  held  by  some  states  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
in  the  two  states,  and  is  then  called  a  perfect  modern  and  more  liberal  modes  of  warfare, 
war;  or  it  may  be  imperfect,  as  it  is  limited  in  By  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  oomnus- 
these  respects.    Once  it  was  necessary  to  de-  sioning  private  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war 
dare  war  formally  before  proceeding  to  hostili-  is  justified  and  maintoined,  because  it  renden 
ties ;  now  it  is  customary  to  declare  simply  that  our  large  mercantile  fleet  serviceable  in  contest 
war  exists.    Forthwith,  all  enemy  property  ii^  with  powers  who  are  our  superiors  in  naval  foroeL 
by  the  law  of  war,  subject  to  conflscation ;  thus,  The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  capture 
debts  due  from  one  state  to  the  other  may  be  is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  cap- 
sequestered,  or  property  lying  within  the  terri-  tor's  country.    These  may  sit  either  within  their 
tory  of  either  be  seized  as  prize  of  war.   Bnt  in  proper  territory  or  in  that  of  an  ally,  and  exer- 
the  exercise  of  international  comity  these  rights  cise  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  lying 
are  not  usually  enforced.     The  obligation  of  either  in  their  own  ports  or  in  those  of  an  aflj 
debts  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during  war,  but  or  of  a  neutral.    They  possess  a  jurisdiction,  ia 
the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  &e  peace,  respect  to  captures  made  by  subjects  of  their 
In  the  Russian  war^  England,  which  has  always  sovereign,  exclusive  of  the  tribunals  of  all  otiwr 
maintained  the  stnctor  rule  respecting  enemy  nations,  excepting  only  in  cases  when  the  eap- 
ipoods,  permitted  Russian  ships  to  depart  from  her  ture  was  made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral, 
ports,  and  allowed  those  which  were  on  their  or  by  vessels  fitted  out  within  a  neutral's  limits, 
voyage  thither  to  enter,  discharge  their  cargoes,  These  cases  involve  an  invasion  of  tbe  nentrafi 
and  sail  without  molestetion.    All  commerce  sovereignty,  and  must  be  abjudicated  in  hs 
between  the  subjects  of  belligerent  stotes  is  in-  court    The  decisions  of  prize  courts  are  final 
terdicted  by  the  laws  of  war;  yet  for  good  and  conclusive  upon  rights  of  propertyinvolved; 
reasons  either  power  may,  by  express  license,  and  if  their  judgments  work  injustice  to  the 
permit  a  partial  intercourse.    Very  large  indul-  snbjects  of  o&er  powers,  their  daimsto  reim- 
genoe  was  shown  in  this  respect,  and  for  the  in-  bursement  must  be  adjusted  between  the  aov- 
torests  of  commerce,  by  England  in  the  war  with  ereigns  of  their  respective  states. — ^Either  for 
Russia.  Provided  only  that  British  ships  did  not  ordering  the  genend  conduct  of  war,  or  fat 
enter  ports  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  com-  lightening  its  rigors,  belligerent  states  may  enter 
merce  with  the  enemy,  though  indirect,  might  into  general  or  special  conventions.    The  former 
«till  be  carried  on.    The  interdiction  of  inter-  are  made  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
course  between  belligerents  extends  not  only  to  lay  down  the  rales  to  be  mut^y  observed  in 
commerce,  but  to  every  species  of  contract,  such  tJie  war,  respecting  the  exchange  and  redemp- 
as  insurance  of  enemies'  property,  the  drawing  tion  of  prisoners,  concerning  passports,  safe- 
of  bills  on  snbjects  of  the  enemy,  or  the  remis-  conducts,  and  similar  matters,  or  agree  to  ab- 
sionof  fhndstotbem  by  bills  or  money.    So  too  stain  from  certein  modes  of  warfare,  or  from 
partnerships  existing  between  the  subjects  of  levying  contributions   on   invaded   territory, 
nostile  states  are  absolutely  dissolved  by  a  deo-  Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
laration  of  war.    In  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  concem  either  traces  or  partial  suspendons 
-war  is  the  highest  trial  of  right.    It  has  also  of  hostilities  or  capitulations,  that  is»  sarrenden 
been  defined  as  an  exerdse  of  the  international  of  particular  forces  or  places.    Hie  power  to 
right  of  action.    Its  end  and  object  is  to  com-  conclude  a  trace  is  generally  implied  in  the  dT- 
pel  justice  from  an  enemy,  and  it  must  be  prose-  ficial  character  of  every  high  aS&oer^  like  a  gen- 
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end  or  admiral,  bnt  not  the  oapadtjr  to  make  a  ropean  powerB,  the  firinoiple  that  neutral  ships 
long  or  nniversal  armistice;  for  tliat  amouits  may  carry  enemy  goods  has  finally  become  es- 
to  peace,  which  only  a  sovereign  can  make,  and  tablishedy  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  law  of 
therefore  it  reqaires  either  the  soTereign^s  pre-  nations.  The  same  declaration  sanctions  the 
yions  special  authority  or  his  snbseqnent  nUifi-  role  that  neutral  property,  except  contraband, 
cation.  A  trace  is  binding  npon  the  two  states  is  not  subject  to  capture  uiough  laden  in  enemy 
whose  officers  conclude  it,  and  they  therefore  are  ships.  Gfeneral  trade  with  belligerents  is  not 
Uable  for  every  infiraotion  of  its  terms,  but  not  interdicted  by  war.  The  single  restriction  im« 
npon  those  to  whom  its  existence  has  not  been  posed  on  commerce  is,  that  it  shall  not  supply 
actually  notified ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid-  either  of  the  hostile  parties  with  means  for  car^ 
ing  the  mischiefe  which  may  arise  out  of  igno*  rying  on  the  war.  A  neutral  must  not  carry 
ranee  of  the  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  protectively  goods  contraband  of  war,  nor  bear  deqtatches^ 
the  time  when  it  shall  commence.  While  the  nor  transport  troops  to  either  of  the  powers 
truce  lasts  all  warlike  acts  and  preparations  at  war.  Contraband  cannot  be  easily  defined, 
must  entirely  cease,  though  it  does  not  hinder  though  the  proper  criterion  is,  whether  tlie 
acts  which  are  allowable  in  time  of  peace.  But  goods  be  or  not  utiu  b€llici;  that  is,  whether 
at  ihe  place  to  which  the  cessation  of  hostilitieB  the  goods  are  peculiarly  and  specificidly  adi4>ted 
particularly  applies,  a  belligerent  may  not  do  to  serve  the  uses  of  war.  Oontraband  property 
what  he  woma  be  allowed  to  do  at  a  greater  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  captor.  The 
distance.  That  is  to  say,  one  party  must  not  strict  constractionof  the  principles  ox  neutrality 
take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace  to  per-  makes  the  carrying,  fnerhaps  even  the  selling  of 
feet  its  measures  of  attack  or  idege,  nor  may  oontraband  property  in  tiie  neutral's  home  ports, 
the  other  repair  breaches  in  its  works,  or  intro-  to  be  a  violation  of  the  neutral  character.  The 
duce  succors  or  rednforoements,  or  indeed  do  United  States  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine, 
any  thing  which  would  have  been  imposnble  if  that  both  such  sale  and  carriage  are  consistent 
active  hostilities  had  continued. — ^No  state  is  with  neutrality^  though  during  the  transit  the 
bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  in  which  other  goods  may  be  nghtilufly  seized  and  confiscated, 
powers  may  be  engaged.  Yet,  though  the  right  Further,  the  neutral  must  not  send  his  ships  to 
to  remain  neutral  be  one  of  the  clearest  rights  of  blockaded  ports,  for  this  would  be  an  intermed- 
its  sovereignty,  no  independent  state  can  retain  dling  directly  in  the  war  measures  of  belligerents, 
the  same  complete  independence  which  it  en-  But  the  law  of  blockade  is  so  strict  that  to  sub- 
joys  in  time  of  general  peace.  A  state  of  war  ject  a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
between  some  members  of  the  society  of  nations  exist  in  point  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must 
imposes  certain  positive  obligations  and  restric-  be  a  squadron  present,  and  strong  enough  to 
tions  on  all  the  rest.  Except  when  it  is  bound  constitute  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port ;  the 
to  do  it  by  previous  treaty  stipulations,  the  neu-  neutral  must  have  had  due  notice  of  its  exist- 
tral  state  may  nodt  render  assistance  to  either  ence,  and  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  dear 
belligerent  party  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  that  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  m  or  coming  out 
is,  it  must  not  furnish  arms,  troops,  ammunition,  with  a  cargo  liulen  after  the  commencement  of 
or  the  like,  to  either  side ;  and  fUrther,  in  mat-  blockade.  Finally,  the  neutral  must  be  ready 
ters  which  do  not  directiy  concern  the  war,  it  to  prove  himself  that  which  he  professes  to  be^ 
must  not  refuse  to  one  belngerent  that  which  it  and  his  ships  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the 
grants  to  the  other.  On  the  other  lumd,  if  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
state  observe  strictiy  the  conditions  of  neutral-  search. — ^When  the  objects  of  war  are  accom- 
ity,  it  is  entitied  to  perfect  inviolabilitv  of  its  plished,  peace  mustbereMablished.  Generally 
territory,  and  in  other  respects  to  complete  im-  this  takes  place  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
munity  from  the  dfects  of  war.  Whether  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  states, 
neutral's  exemption  can  be  daimed  absolutely  The  power  of  making  a  peace  is  determined  by 
for  its  ships,  so  as  to  protect  the  enemy  goods  the  fundamental  law  of  every  state.  Under  our 
which  they  carry,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  constitution  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
most  vexed  questions  in  international  law.  It  gress  is  essential  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  neutral's  pub-  &e  president,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
lie  ships  are  exempt  from  all  intrusion,  and  the  senate,  may  agree  upon  a  peace.  A  treaty 
therefore  that  tiiey  cannot  be  visited  and  search-  of  peace  takes  effect  from  the  day  when  it  is 
ed  for  enemy  property.  In  respect  to  its  private  ratified.  Every  act  of  force  or  violence  subse- 
merchant  ships,  tne  practice  of  different  nations  quent  to  that  is  unlawful  Yet  the  party  who 
has  been  widely  diverse.  By  express  conven-  u  guUty  of  it  is  not  criminally  guilty,  if  he  had 
tions  England  has  sometimes  admitted  the  rule  no  notice  of  the  peace ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
that  *'  free  ships  make  free  goods,*'  and,  though  capture  under  sucn  drcnmstaooes,  the  captor's 
sdmittiDg  it  again  during  the  war  with  Russia,  sovereign  is  bound  to  effect  restitution  of  the 
declared  exprrady  that  she  only  ^  waived"  her  property.    So  when  a  period  has  been  fixed  for 

at  to  seize  enemy  goods  on  board  neutral  ves-  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  a  specified  local- 

EspeciaUy  in  its  treaties,  the  United  States  ity,  and  before  the  period  has  arrived,  but  with 

has  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  rule.   By  the  a  knowledge  of  the  peace,  a  capture  has  been 

declaration  signed  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  made,  the  capture  is  void.    The  treaty  puts 

1856  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief  £u-  an  end  to  the  war,  and  puts  at  rest  for  ever 
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the  debated  matften  wUbh  w«re  iti  oaiiM.    It  cos  and  able  defender  of  the  measorae  of  WasSk- 
leaveB  eTery  thioff  in  the  state  in  wfaioh  it  finds  ington,  and  thronghoat  hia  puUio  care^  was  a 
it     Conqnered  Tanda  and  fortresses  remain  political  and  peraonsl  ftiend  of  HamQton.     On 
with  the  oon^aeror,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  the  measures  relating  to  the  pnbfic  credit  and 
GeneniUj,  things  which  hj  the  treaty  are  to  be  the  national  oorrency,  to  the  neutrali^  of  the 
restored  most  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  United  States  as  regards  European  beUigereoti^ 
which  they  were  taken.   Tetif  aoonqoerorhas  to  indisoriminatiTe  foreign  oommeroe,  and  to 
rebmlt  a  town  or  fortress,  and  made  it  what  it  the  promotion  and  seoority  of  all  our  commer- 
was  before  the  siege,  he  shonld  restore  it  in  that  eial  interests,  he  spoke  with  eminent  oompre- 
condition;  bat  any  new  worka  which  he  has  hensiTeness  and  foresight    He  represented  the 
added  he  may  destroy.    The  particular  peace  «ity  of  New  York  in  the  second  congresa^  upon 
restored  by  treaty  may  be  broken  by  omitting  to  the  termination  of  which  in  1794  he  'vras  ap- 
fulfil  its  stipulations,  or  by  doing  some  act  which  pointed  by  President  Washington  Judge  oi  1h« 
contraTenes  them.    The  violation  of  one  arti*  U.  S.  court  for  the  New  York  district.     He  ae- 
de  is  a  breaking  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  ends  cepted  this  office  at  the  particular  aofioitatioa 
the  peace. — See  '^  Elements  of  International  of  the  bar,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  at 
Law,^  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  (6th  ed.  by  admiralty  law  and  the  increasing  number  ef 
WiUiamBeachLawienoe,  Boston,  1866);  *^0om-  admiralty  cases.    He  reigned  it  in  1796  upoa 
mentaries  upon  International  Law,''  by  Bobert  being  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  of  which  body 
FhiUimore,  M.  P.  (in  the  ^'Philadelphia  Law  he  was  for  a  time  president    He  supported  the 
Library,"  6th  series,  vols,  z.,  xv.,  zzii.);  '*Two  measures  of  Presiaent  Adams^  upon  whose  re- 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law,"  tirement  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  withdrew  to 
by  Trayers  Twias,  D.O.L.  (London,  1866).  prirate  life.    He  was  twice  married:  in  1775  to 

LAWES,  Hbsbt,  an  English  composer,  bom  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  McDougaU;aDd  in 

probably  in  Salisbury  in  1600,  died  in  1662.  1791  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Alien,  Esq., 

About  1626  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  of  Philadelphia. 

the  chapel  to  Oharles  L,  and  soon  acquired  a  LAWREi^^CE,  the  name  of  counties  in  10  of 
considerable  renutation  as  a  compose  of  music  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bor- 
for  masques  ana  songs.  His  wotks  are  numer-  dering  on  Ohio  and  watered  by  Beaver  rirer  and 
ous  and  of  nnequal  merit  Among  the  most  its  constituents  the  Mahoning  and  Ohenango; 
eaocessM  was  the  music  to  Milton^s  ^  Oomus,*'  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,246.  It  coo^ 
performed  at  Ludlow  castie  in  1684,  the  com*  tains  limestone  ana  yaluable  coal  and  iron  nmK& 
poser  himself  personating  the  "  Attendant  Spir*  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven  and  the  soil 
it"  Milton  spealu  of  his  strains  as  ^'sweeten-  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  206,620 
ing  every  music  rose  of  the  dale."  Waller,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  168,246  of  wheat,  899,- 
many  of  whose  songs  Lawes  sat  to  munc,  Her-  218  of  oats,  22,026  tons  of  hay,  420,660  lbs.  of 
rick,  and  PhiUips  also  speak  of  him  in  their  butter,  and  196,146  of  wool.  There  were  10 
verses  as  the  great  English  composer  of  the  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderiea,  8  far- 
day.  Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  Oharles  naoes,  4  woollen  factories,  6  tanneries,  2  nevs- 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  restora-  paper  offices,  40  churches,  and  8,864  pupils  at- 
tion  he  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation  tending  public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and 
of  Oharles  II.  Mahoning  railroad  will  pass  through  the  oounty, 

LAWRANOE,  Jomr,  an  American  statesman  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  a  canal  from  Beaxer 

and  judge,  bom  in  Oomwall,  England,  in  1760,  to  Erie.    OapitaL  New  Oastie.    n.  A  N.  W. 

died  in  New  York  in  1810.    He  emigrated  to  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  N.  by  Tameasee  river,  the 

America  in  1767,  settied  in  ^e  city  of  New  Muscle  shoals  of  which  occur  in  this  part  of  iti 

York,  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1772,  Mid  course ;  area,  726  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,258^ 

soon  established  himself  in  succesirfhl  practice,  of  whom  6,862  were  slaves.    It  has  a  mcnii- 

An  active  patriot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  tainous  surface  and  a  good  soil.    The  prodfie- 

tioo,  he  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  tions  in  1860  were  816,114  bushels  of  Indiaa 

first  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father-in-law  Mi^.  com,  88,868  of  oats,  70,786  of  sweet  potatoes^ 

Gen.  McDougall,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  and  18,427  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18 

gmeral  staff  as  judge  advocate  general.    In  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  80 

tter  capacity  he  conducted  the  proceedings  of  churches,    and   728  pupils   attending   pubfie 

the  court  of  general  officers  appointed  to  inquire  schools.    The  Memphis  and  Oharleston  railroad 

into  the  case  of  Miyor  Andr6.    On  the  termina*  passes  through  the  county.    Capital,  Mouhon. 

tion  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  New  York,  Ul.  A  6.  co.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by  Pearl  river; 

where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  laroe  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,478,  of  whoa 

and  lucrative  professional  practice.    In  1786-^7  2,920  were  slaves.    Part  of  the  surface  is  ooca- 

he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  con-  pied  by  pine  forests.    The  soil  is  of  variooB 

federation,  but  was  superseded  in  1788  in  con-  qualities.    The  productions  in  1860  were  239,- 

seqnence  of  his  advocacv  of  the  adoption  of  120  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,281  of  oats,  66,- 

the  new  federal  constitution.    He  was  a  mem-  189  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  lbs.  of  rice,  and 

her  of  the  state  senate,  when  in  1789  he  waa  6,804  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  11  grist 

elected  the  first  representative  from  New  York  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  17  chudi- 

(ttty  in  the  first  U.  S.  congress.    He  was  a  aeal*  es^  and  206  pnpils  attending  public  soboobL  Ihe 
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HMmipjfi  Mntral  ndlroad  ptmm  throngli  tlie  wheat,  59,144  of  oata,  l,iK26  tonB  of  haj,  and 
conoty.  Capita],  Montioello.  lY.  A  N.  E.  oo.  12,617  lbs«  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  miUs, 
of  Ark.,  horoeriDg  on  Mo.,  and  drained  bjBlaok  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  18  diurohes, 
river  and  its  branohea ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  and  1,000  papils  attending  pablic  schools.  The 
in  1854,  7,617,  of  whom  485  were  slaves.  It  Ohio  and  Mississippi  traverse  the  conntj.  Gap- 
has  a  level  or  moderately  diversified  smr&ce,  ital,  Lawrenoeville.  X.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Mo., 
with  mnoh  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1854  drained  by  Sao*  river  and  the  head  streams  of 
were  408,607  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  15,881  of  Spring  river ;  area,  578  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
wheat,  54,824  of  oats^d  769  bales  of  cotton.  7,618,  of  whom  874  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly 
Capital,  Smithville.  V.  A  8.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bor-  and  undulating  surfkoe  and  a  good  soil.  Coal 
dering  on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  small  affluents  is  found  in  the  K  W.  part  The  productions 
of  Tennessee  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  1850  were  298,564  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
1850,  9,280,  of  whom  1,162  were  slaves.  It  19,488  of  wheat,  68,687  of  oats,  11,169  lbs.  of 
contains  valuable  iron  minee.  The  surface  is  wool,  and  29,678  of  butter.  The  county  con* 
chicly  table-land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     The  tained  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  9  churches,  and 

Srodnctions  in  1850  were  84,122  bushels  of  In-  680  pupik  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
ian  com,  50,457  of  oats,  26,265  of  sweet  pota-  Mount  Vernon, 
toes,  16.765  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  80,158  of  but-  LAWRENCE,  a  city  and  the  8d  shire  town 
ter.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
newspaper  office,  26  churches,  and  1,200  pupils  Merrimack  river,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
attenaing  publio  sohoolB.  Capital,  Lawrence-  about  26  m.  from  its  mouth,  26  m.  N.  from 
burg.  vL  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated  from  Boston,  and  10  m.  N.  E.  fit>m  Lowell;  pop. 
Ya.  by  Big  Sandy  river,  and  drained  bv  the  W.  in  1857,  about  16,500 ;  in  1860, 18,500,  the  do* 
fork  of  that  stream  and  by  Little  Sandy  river ;  crease  being  consequent  upon  the  suspension 
area,  205  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,282,  d  whom  of  the  Bay  State  mills,  the  machine  shop,  and 
187  were  slaves.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant,  other  enterprises.  The  Spicket  river  croases  the 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  many  places  well  N.  portion  of  the  dty  and  falls  into  the  Merri- 
timbered,  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  mack,  and  the  Shawsheen  forms  the  S.  bound- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  278,871  bnshels  ary  of  the  township.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
of  Indian  com,  80,898  of  oats.  15,561  lbs.  of  N.  section  of  the  city  is  a  common  embracing 
wool,  and  8,891  of  tobacco.  There  were  2  grist  17^  acres,  and  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  the 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  687  pupils  water  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  on 
atten^ng  publio  schools.  Capital,  Louisa.  Vll.  Prospect  hill,  an  eminence  140  feet  high.  The 
A  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  haD,  the 
from  Va.  and  Ey. ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  factories,  schools,  ^.  There  are  14  churches 
1850,  15,246.  It  has  rich  mines  of  iron  and  (2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  8 
coal,  and  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  stone  ware,  Methodist,  1  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  Second 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  Advent,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  broken  by  sand-  1  TJniversalist).  The  city  has  a  young  men's 
stone  hills,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich.  Christian  association,  a  Franklin  literary  asso* 
The  prodactions  in  1850  were  188,418  bushels  elation,  a  Lawrence  provident  (benevolent)  asso* 
of  Indian  corn,  9,895  of  wheat,  87,255  of  oats,  elation,  a  savings  bank,  2  banks  of  issue  and 
27,102  of  potatoes,  and  1,082  tons  of  hay.  discount  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000, 
There  were  11  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  fur-  a  mutual  insurance  company,  2  loan  and  fnnd 
naces,  1  newspaper  office,  18  churches,  and  6,205  associations,  a  high  school,  2  grammar  schools, 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Iron  rail*  9  middle  schools,  18  primary  schools,  and  1 
road  passes  through  the  counly.  Capital,  Iron-  mixed  school.  The  aggregate  number  of  cbil- 
ton.  YIIL  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  E.  dren  attending  schools  is  (1860)  2,407.  The 
fork  of  White  river ;  area,  488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  system  is  controlled  by  a  school  committee  of 
1850,  12,097.  The  surfoce  is  undulating  and  6  members  and  a  superintendent.  Tbree  week- 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Iv  newspapers  are  published.  The  industry  of 
productions  in  1850  were  888,288  bnshels  of  Lawrence  is  chiefly  devoted  to  cotton  mannfao- 
indian  com,  48,958  of  wheat,  146,556  of  oats,  tures.  Water  power  is  collected  by  a  dam  across 
86,697  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,746  tons  of  hay.  the  Merrimack,  bnilt  in  1845-'8  at  a  cost  of 
There  were  22  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  news-  $250,000.  It  is  a  granite  structure  1,629  feet 
paper  office,  24  churches,  and  4,974  pnpils  at-  long,  85  feet  thick  at  the  base,  12  feet  thick  at 
tending  publio  schools.  The  Louisville,  New  the  crown,  and  40i  feet  high  at  the  deepest  part 
Albany,  and  Salem,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mlssissip-  of  the  river.  The  basin  formed  by  it  extends 
pi  railroads  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  back  9  m.  to  Hunt's  faUs  at  Lowell.  At  the 
Bedford.  IX.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Dl.,  separated  from  source  of  the  Merrimack  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
Ind.  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by  there  is  also  a  dam  with  locks  for  regulating  the 
its  tributary  the  Embarras ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ;  supply  of  water  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 
pop.  in  1855,  8,160.  The  surface  is  diversified,  providing  against  droughts.  The  distributing 
and  is  occQpied  partly  by  fertile  prairies  and  canal,  1  m.  long,  12  feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  at 
partly  by  swamps.  The  productions  in  1850  the  head  and  60  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  is  on 
were  427,850  bushehi  of  Indian  corn,  15,582  of  the  N.  side  of  the  river ;  its  cost,  induding  locks, 
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waa  $200,000.  Tho  prindpal  miUsnow  ia  opera>  shop^  aeyend  ooach  and  wagmi  factories^  a 
tion  are  as  follows :  the  Atlantic,  for  cotton,  nery,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  a  breweiy  and 
capital,  $1,800,000,  with  1,200  looms,  46,000  distillerjr,  and  6  hotels.  A  nniversity  ia  being 
apmdles,  and  1,200  operatives ;  the  Washing-  erected,  and  there  are  schools  and  an  academy. 
ton  (formerly  known  as  the  Bay  State  mills ;  its  Yalne  of  taxable  propnerty  in  1869,  $511,896L 
proprietors  failed  in  1867,  and  a  new  company  The  city  was  foanaed  in  1864  by  settlera  from 
was  oiganixed  under  the  above  title),  for  shawls^  the  eastern  states  under  the  aospioes  of  the 
plaids,  cassimeres,  fine  woollens,  and  felt  car-  emigrant  aid  society  of  Massachosetts. 
pets,  capital  $1,600,000,  with  660  looms^  98  LAWREKOE,  Abbott,  an  American  mar- 
carding  machines,  and  2,800  operatives;  the  chant  and  statesman,  bom  in  Groton,  Maaa,  Dee. 
Pacific,  for  printed  muslins,  cotton,  and  cotton  16,  1792,  died  in  Boston.  Aug.  18,  1865.  Hk 
and  wool  mixed,  capital  $1,000,000,  with  1,000  ancestors  were  people  in  humble  drcomrtance^ 
looms,  60,000  q>inales,  and  1,000  operatives;  who  had  for  160  years  been  settled  in  Groton 
and  the  Lawrence  duck  mill,  capital  $800,000,  as  cultivators  of  the  soiL  and  his  &ther,  Iftigfv 
with  60  looms,  460  spindles,  and  260  operatives.  Samuel  Lawrence,  served  with  credit  in  F^s- 
The  buildings  formerly  occupied  as  the  Law-  cott^s  regiment  at  Bunker  hill,  and  in  many  of 
renoe  machine  ehoip  are  now  being  refitted  as  the  severest  battles  of  the  war  of  independenee. 
a  new  cotton  fiictory,  called  the  Everett  mill&  For  a  brief  period  in  lus  boyhood  he  attended 
Among  the  other  manufacturing  establishments  the  district  school  and  the  academy  at  GtoUbi, 
are  tiie  charter  paper  mills,  capita]  $60,000,  em-  and  in  his  16th  year  went  to  Boston,  with  leas 
ployiDg  60  hanos  in  making  paper,  hangings ;  8  than  $8  in  his  pocket,  and  was  bound  an  i^ 
saw  mills;  2  grist  mills;  a  gas  company,  capital  prentice  to  his  brother  Amos,  then  reoentiy 
$100,000;  a  machine  atioip  and  foundery ;  a  ve-  established  there  in  business.  In  1814  be  be- 
neeringmill;  andarailroad  car  repair  shop.  The  came  one  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  A.  Lawrence^ 
Femberton  cotton  mill,  buUt  in  1868,  and  em-  which  for  many  vears  conducted  a  pitMperoiis 
ploying  960  hands,  had  660  looms  and  29,000  business  in  the  sale  of  foreign  coUxm  and  wool- 
spindles,  and  consumed  when  in  full  operation  len  goods  on  commission.  Subsequent  to  1880 
60,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week.  On  Jan.  10,  they  were  largely  interested  as  selling  agoila  in 
1860,  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  the  the  manufacturinff  companies  of  Lowell,  and  in 
main  building  suddenly  fell  without  warning,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Abbott  Lawrence  par- 
and  a  conflagration  soon  afterward  broke  out  ticipated  extensively  in  the  China  trade.  At 
in  the  ruins.  Of  700  persons  in  the  building  the  same  time  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
at  the  time,  77  were  killed  and  184  ii^ured,  of  matters  of  public  concern,  and  was  at  an  early 
whom  14  subsequently  died.  The  cause  of  the  period  of  his  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  pro- 
djABster  was  the  fiiulty  construction  of  the  iron  tective  system.  Li  1884  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
pillars  which  supported  the  floor  timbers,  and  resentative  in  the  24th  cong^^ss  from  the  8m- 
lack  of  adhesive  power  in  the  mortar.  The  mill  folk  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  valuation  of  property  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
in  the  city  is  $10,249,008,  of  which  $7,686,498  means  manifested  considerable  financial  ability, 
is  real  estate ;  in  1866  it  was  $10,488,726. — The  He  declined  an  election  to  the  next  congresa,  but 
town  of  Lawrence  was  incorporated  in  1847,  served  for  a  brief  period  in  1889-^40.  In  1842 
its  territory  being  taken  firom  the  towns  of  Me-  he  was  appointed  a  commisaioner  <m  the  part 
thuen  and  North  Andover.  The  village  had  of  Massachusetts  on  liie  suUect  of  the  north- 
previously  been  known  as  Merrimack  or  New  eastern  boundary ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
City,  and  it  took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Nathan  Appleton,  his  biographer,  who  waa  then 
its  principal  founders,  the  Lawrence  family  of  In  congress  and  in  daily  confidential  communi- 
Boston,  the  chief  members  of  the  Essex  com-  cation  with  him,  *^  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  more  than 
pany,  which  had  been  chartered  shortly  before  to  any  other  individual,  is  due  tiie  BucoeaGlQl 
for  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  other  manu*  accomplbhment  of  the  negotiati^  which  re- 
fiacturing  purposes.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1868.  suited  in  the  important  treaty  of  Waahington.^ 
It  has  rfdlroad  communication  with  Boston,  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidentiu  can- 
Lowell,  Salem,  &c.,  being  the  point  of  junction  vass  of  1844  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Glay,  aa  he 
of  the  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  the  had  done  4  years  previous  in  the  election  of 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Gen.  Harrison ;  and  in  the  whig  nationid  con- 
and  the  Essex  railroads.  veiition  of  1846  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
LAWBENCE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Dou-  for  vice-president,  lacking  but  6  votes  of  a  nom- 
glas  CO.,  Kansas,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  ination.  He  zealously  supported  the  daima  of 
tiie  Kansas  river,  70  m.  from  its  mouth  by  the  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency  in  the  same  year, 
windings  of  the  stream  and  48  m.  in  a  straight  and  upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  office  in 
line;  pop.  in  1860,  about  2,600.  It  is  built  on  1849  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  he 
a  rolling  slope,  and  contains  about  400  build-  declined.  He  was  subsequentiy  appointed  the 
ings,  some  or  which  are  of  brick  or  stone.  It  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  court 
has  churches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Con-  of  Great  Britain,  a  position  which  he  oociqned 
gregationalists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Pres-  with  credit  until  Oct.  1862,  when  he  waa  recsJl- 
byterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  newspaper  ed  at  his  own  request.  The  remainder  of  his 
establi8hment,asawmill,  agristxnill,  amachme  life  was  devoted  to  his  private  business.    His 
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bencfiiotionfl  for  private  and  pnblio  pnrpesM  fat  their  extent  and  practioal  benefit,  have  few 
were  namerons  and  wisely  bestowed,  utbongh,  }>araUek  in  the  present  age.  He  commenced  on 
fh>m  the  nature  of  the  oiromnstanoes  nndet  the  first  daj  of  the  year  1829  an  account  of  his 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed,  charities,  which  he  kept  nntil  the  day  of  hia 
the  amoant  cannot^  as  in  his  brother  Amos^s  death,  expending  within  that  period,  according 
case,  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  1847  he  to  his  books,  the  snm  of  |6S9,000  for  charita- 
gave  to  Harvard  nniversity  (50,000  to  foand  ble  purposes.  According  to  his  biographer  in 
the  scientific  school,  bearing  his  name,  connected  Hunt's  '*  Lives  of  American  Merchants*' :  ^^  Near- 
with  that  institution ;  and  he  bequeathed  a  like  ly  five  rixths  of  this  amount  were  given  during 
snm  in  aid  of  the  same  object.  He  left  a  further  ibe  last  11  years  of  his  life.  From  1842  to  1858 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  he  gave  (525,000  for  such  purposes.  The  pre- 
model  lodging  houses,  the  income  of  the  rents  ceding  18  years,  from  1828  to  1848,  he  expended 
to  be  for  ever  applied  to  certain  public  charities,  in  this  way  $114,000.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  private  life  for  his  suppose  that  during  the  22  years  that  elapsed 
benevolence  of  disposition  and  genial  ntanners,  between  the  date  of  his  commencing  business 
and  in  his  nubile  relations  commanded  the  re-  in  Boston  and  the  close  of  1829,  the  amount  of 
spect  of  all  parties.  —  See  Hunt's  *' Lives  of  his  benefactions  was  more  than  the  snm  neces- 
American  Merchants,"  vol.  ii.  wry  to  make  $700,000."  Among  the  public 
LAWRENOE,  Amos,  an  American  merchant,  objects  of  his  bounty  were  Williams  college,  to 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Groton,  Mass.,  which  he  gave  nearly  $40,000 ;  t^e  academy  in 
April  22, 1786,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  81, 1852.  Groton,  now  called  the  Lawrence  academy,  on 
After  a  brief  period  at  school,  and  at  the  Gro-  which  he  expended  at  diflferent  times  ^0,000 ; 
ton  academy,  be  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1799  Wabash  coUeee,  Kenyon  college,  the  theological 
engrtged  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Dun-  seminary  at  Bangoi^  Me.,  and  several  others, 
stable,  his  health  being  too  delicate  to  allow  Books  he  distributed  in  whole  libraries,  send- 
him  to  assist  his  Ikther  and  brothers  in  their  ing  collections  to  many  literary  institutions 
labors  upon  the  farm.  A  few  months  later  he  and  deserving  persons.  He  also  estabU^ed 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Brazer,  who  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  child's  infirm- 
kept  a  large  *^  variety  store**  in  Groton,  of  which  ary  in  Boston,  and  contributed  $10,000  to- 
establishment  in  less  than  two  years  he  be-  ward  the  completion  of  the  monument  on  Bun- 
came  the  virtufd  head,  enjoying  the  entire  con-  ker  hill.  His  private  benefactions,  whi4^  he 
fidence  of  his  master.  In  April,  1807,  upon  the  always  personallv  superintended,  were  idmost 
expiration  of  his  time,  he  went  to  Boston  with  innumerable,  and  several  rooms  in  his  house 
$20  in  his  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  establish-  were  used  as  the  receptacles  of  useful  articles 
ing  a  credit  there,  his  intention  being  to  open  £»r  distribution.  Poor  students,  ministers,  and 
a  shop  in  Groton  in  partnership  with  a  fellow  widows  f^uentlv  received  packages  from  this 
apprentice.  But  having  received  the  offer  of  store  selected  by  his  own  hand ;  and  in  the  dis- 
a  clerkship  in  Boston,  he  decided  to  remain  tribution  of  these,  and  indeed  of  all  his  char^ 
there,  and  upon  the  failure  of  his  employers  a  ities,  he  recognized  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
few  months  afterward  he  commenced  business,  opinion.  During  the  period  of  active  benevo- 
in  Deo.  1807,  as  a  dry  goods  merchant  on  his  lence  following  his  retirement  from  businesSi 
own  account.  During  tiue  period  so  disastrous  his  health  was  so  precarious  that  any  excess  in 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  which  the  amount  of  his  daily  food,  which  was  of  the 
succeeded  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act,  he  simplest  kind,  and  which  was  regularly  weighed 
was  enabled  by  the  exercise  of  a  carefiil  econ-  by  himself,  was  sure  to  bring  on  serious  illness, 
omy,  and  by  a  prudence  and  foresight  remark-  He  nevertheless  persevered  in  the  course  mark- 
able  in  so  young  a  merchant,  not  only  to  avoid  ed  out  by  him,  and  the  last  entry  in  his  diary 
any  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  to  and  his  last  letter,  both  dated  within  a  few 
lay  the  fonndation  of  his  own  fortune  as  well  hours  of  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  relate  to 
as  those  of  many  members  of  his  family.  On  donations  for  eharitable  purposes. — ^In  1855  ap- 
Jan.  1, 1814^  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  peared  ^  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Oorre- 
lits  brother  Abbott,  who  for  the  previous  6  spondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  with  a 
years  had  been  his  chief  clerk,  which  continued  Brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life : 
uninterruptedly  until  the  death  of  Amos.  The  edited  by  his  son,  William  B.  LawrencCi  M.D.'' 
business  operations  of  the  firm  were  conducted  (8vo.,  Boston). 

with  great  success,  and  both  brothers  aided  in  LAWRENCE,  Bib  Hbkby  Montoombbt,  a 

the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  NewEng-  British  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Mattura, 

land,  thereby  largely  adding  to  their  fortunes.  Ceylon,  June  28, 1806,  died  in  Lucknow,  Julv 

The  naturally  benevolent  disposition  of  Amos^  4, 1857.    He  was  a  younger  son  of  Lieut.  Col. 

however,  gradually  led  him  to  resist  the  de-  Alexander  Lawrence,  who  fought  with  honor 

inands  which  his  business  imposed  upon  his  in  India  against  Uppoo  Sahib.    He  studied  at 

time  and  inclinations ;  and  when,  after  a  serious  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe,  obtained  a 

illness  in  1881,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  per-  cadetship  in  the  Bengid  artillery  in  1821,  served 

manently  fVom  active  participation  in  the  af-  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1843,  and  in  the 

•  fairs  of  bis  firm,  he  surrendered  the  remaining  same  year,  having  then  reached  the  rank  of 

yeafs  of  his  life  to  acts  of  beneficwoe,  whieh,  mijjor,  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Cat- 
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mandoo.  He  distingiiisbed  himself  in  the  Sot-  ELO.B.  in  1856,  he  was  made  G.G.R  in  1857, 
1^  campaigns,  was  made  a  military  oompanion  and  baronet  Aug.  16,  1858.  In  the  same  year 
of  the  Bathj  and  from  1846  to  1849  was  agent  he  retamed  home,  where  he  was  received 
for  the  goTcrnor-general  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  with  great  honor,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
and  resident  at  L&ore,  where  his  serrices  won  new  Indian  council,  and  of  her  majesty^a  privy 
for  him  the  civil  decoration  of  K.O.B.  He  was  council,  and  received  from  the  court  a£  direct- 
next  appointed  chief  of  the  board  of  admiois-  ors  a  life  pension  of  £2,000. 
tration  in  the  Panjaub,  and  received  the  com-  LAWR£NC£,  Jambs,  a  captain  in  the  United 
mission  of  colonel  and  the  honorary  appoint-  States  navy,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J^  in  Oct 
ment  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  From  1852  1781,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  Jose 
to  1857  he  was  agent  of  the  governor-general  5, 1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipmaK 
in  Rajpootana.  Although  ill  health  demanded  Sept.  4,  1798 ;  in  1800  he  was  made  acUnE 
his  return  to  England,  he  consented  at  the  re-  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1802,  a  lientenant^  an^ 
quest  of  the  Indian  government  to  assume  the  served  with  distinction  during  the  war  with 
chief  oommissionership  of  Onde,  and  arrived  at  TripolL  He  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  aebooDo 
Lucknow  in  March,  just  before  the  commence-  Enterprise,  and  was  one  of  the  party  whidi 
ment  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  first  disturb-  boarded  and  destroyed  the  frigate  f^biladelpbis 
ances  occurred  he  demanded  and  obtained  full  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 
powers  as  chief  military  commander  in  Oude,  1804.  For  his  participation  in  this  adiieve- 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  commission  as  brig-  ment,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  gallant  ic 
adier-general,  and  the  memorable  defence  of  the  naval  annals,  congress  voted  Lawrence  a  gn- 
residency  was  made  nnder  his  direction  up  to  tuity  of  $80  in  money,  which  he  declined  rfr- 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  mortally  wound-  ceiving.  In  the  several  attacks  on  the  city  ai^ 
ed  by  a  shell  July  2,  and  died  at  the  residency  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
two  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  her,  1804,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  Id 
the  author  of  "Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  Feb.  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
Bunjeet  Singh's  Service,^  and  of  various  mill-  in  the  frigate  John  Adams,  but  sailed  for  the 
tary  and  political  essays,  originally  published  in  Mediterranean  again,  a  few  months  afterward, 
the  "Oalcutta  Beview,"  which  were  collected  in  command  of  gun  boat  No.  6,  of  two  ga^ 
and  reprinted  in  London  in  1869. — Sib  Johk  one  of  a  dass  of  12  vessels  of  that  description 
Laibd  Maib,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  built  expressly  for  operations  against  the  citj 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  4,  1811.  He  was  and  batteries  of  Tripoli.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Londonderry,  rival  on  the  station  peace  was  concluded,  and 
and  at  Haileybnry  college,  and  having  received  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  served  s» 
a  cadetship  in  the  Ben^  civil  service  of  the  E.  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  1808,  and 
I.  company,  went  out  to  India  in  1829,  passed  subisequently  commanded  the  Yizen  (14  gaDs\ 
through  various  subordinate  stations  with  a  rep-  Wasp  (18),  and  Argus  (16).  On  Nov.  8,  1810, 
ntation  for  great  diligence  and  efficiency,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maatw  corn- 
was  magistrate  successively  at  Delhi,  Paniput,  mandant,  and  appointed  to  l^e  Hornet  (18  guns), 
and  Goorgaon.  About  1845  he  was  appointed  which  command  he  held  at  the  opening  of 
judge  magistrate  and  collector  in  the  central  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
district  of  Bengal,  whence  he  was  transferred  Britain  in  1812.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a 
in  the  following  year  to  the  chief  commissioner-  squadron  was  formed  under  the  command  of 
ship  of  the  newly  annexed  provinces  beyond  Gom.  William  Bainbridge,  consisting  of  the 
the  Sutle^.  The  complete  success  which  at-  frigate  Gonstitntion  (44  guns),  flag  ship,  Essex 
tended  his  efforts  to  establish  the  British  sys-  (82),  Gapt  David  Porter,  and  Hornet  (18),  Gapt. 
tem  of  laws  in  these  provinces  pointed  him  out  Lawrence.  The  Gonstitution  and  Hornet  sailed 
as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  a  similar  task  from  Boston,  Oct.  26,  the  Essex,  then  in  the 
in  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub,  which  came  under  Delaware,  being  iustrncted  to  follow.  In  De^ 
the  company^s  authority  in  1849.  His  services  cember  the  two  ships  arrived  off  the  port  of  &n 
at  this  post,  in  which  he  assisted  his  brother  Salvador,  Brazil,  where  the  British  sloop  of 
Henry  until  1852,  when  he  became  chief  commis-  war  Bonne  Gitoyenne  was  lying,  with  a  very 
sioner,  were  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  still  large  amoimt  of  specie  on  board.  This  ship  aad 
fit  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  when  the  the  Hornet  were  of  about  equal  force,  and  OspL 
mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  owing  to  his  Lawrence  sought  an  engagement  with  her,  Gom. 
prompt  and  Judicious  measures  the  Pninaub  Bainbridge  pledging  himself  that  the  Gonstitn- 
was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Bengal  in  which  tion  should  be  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  British 
tbe  rebellion  never  succeeded.  The  govern-  commander  declined  the  challenge,  donbUess 
ment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  universally  pop-  for  good  reasons;  a  ship  with  treasure  on  board 
nlar,  and  he  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  may  with  propriety  avoid  an  engagement  with 
tranquillity  of  his  own  province,  but  to  collect  even  an  inferior  force.  Soon  afterward  tbe 
most  of  the  troops,  stores,  and  money  which  Gonstitution  separated  from  the  Hornet,  leaving 
were  used  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  title  of  her  to  blockade  the  Bonne  Gitoyenne,  which 
"  the  saviour  of  India"  was  applied  to  him  ii  she  did  for  18  days,  when  she  was  chased  off 
parliament  and  ratified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  by  the  Montague  (74X  and  shaped  her  course 
the  English  public.  Having  been  created  a  civil  for  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  making 
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m&vefeul  captures  on  the  pasBage.     On  Feb.  24^  whioh  tailors  under  sQch  ciroQmstanoea  are  pe« 
when  off  the  moath  of  the  river,  the  Honiet  caliarlj  prone.    Oapt.  Lawrence,  having  been 
fell  in  with  a  heavj  man-of-war  brig,  whioh  bnt  a  few  days  in  oommand,  was  a  stranger  to 
'was  soon  discovered  to  be  English.     At  6  P.  his  crew,  among  whom  some  disaffection  existed 
M.  the  two  vessels  were  standing  toward  each  in  oonseqaence  of  unpaid  prize  money.     The 
other,  olose*haoled,  npon  opposite  tacks.     At  1st  lieutenant,  Mr.  O.  A.  Page,  an  experienced 
5h.  25m.  they  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and  officer,  was  ill  on  shore,  and  died  a  few  days 
exohanged  broadsides,  each  ship  using  her  lar-  afterward;  and  Lieut.  Ludlow,  who  acted  in 
board  littery.    The  English  vessel  now  put  her  his  place,  though  a  very  meritorious  officer,  was 
helm  up,  intending  to  rake  the  Hornet,  which  young  and  inexperienced.    There  was  but  one 
Bhe  avoided  by  bearing  np  at  the  same  time.    A  other  commissioned  lieutenant  on  the  ship,  two 
very  close  and  severe  action  was  maintained  midshipmen  acting  as  8d  and  4th  lieutenants. 
for  about  15  minutes,  when  the  English  vessel  At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood  out 
Borrendered,  and  immediately  made  a  signal  with  a  moderate  breeze  at  S.  W.    The  Shannon 
of  distress.    She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war  stood  off  under  easy  sail  until  about  4  oVlock, 
Peacock  (18  guns),  Oapt.  William  Peake,  and  when,  the  Ohesapeake  firing  a  gun,  she  hove 
was  in  a  sinking  condition,  having  6  feet  of  to.    At  5h.  80m.  the  two  ships  were  about  80 
water  in  her  hold.    It  was  imposaible  to  save  miles  fh>m  Boston  light.     The  Shannon  had 
her,  and  the  wounded  were  therefore  removed  filled  away,  and  was  rnnninff  with  the  wind  a 
without  deiay.    This  was  barely  accomplished  little  free  under  aingle-reefed  topsails  and  Jib, 
when  she  sank  in  S^-  fathoms  of  water,  carrying  while  the  Chesapeake  under  whole  topsails 
down  with  her  9  of  her  own  and  5  of  the  Hor-  and  jib  was  coming  up  with  her  rapidly.    She 
net's  men.    The  loss  of  the  Peacock  was  88  soon  ranged  np  on  her  starboard  side,  within 
killed  and  wounded,  Oapt  Peake  among  the  pistol  shot,  and  at  5h.  45m.  the  action  was 
former,  while  the  Hornet  had  but  one  killed  and  commenced  by  the  Shannon,  which  opened  her 
two  wounded ;  and  the  ship  was  so  little  in-  fire  as  her  guns  bore,  tiie  Chesapeake  retaininff 
lured,  that  by  9  o^elock  that  night  she  was  per-  hers  until  tiie  ships  were  fairly  yard  arm  and 
fectly  ready  for  another  action.    The  ships  were  yard  arm,  when  she  fired  a  well  directed  broad- 
of  equal  size,  but  the  armament  of  the  Hornet  side,  which  sounded  like  one  report.    For  sev- 
waa  the  heavier,  consisting  of  18  82-lb.  carron-  eral  minutes  a  most  severe  cannonade  was  main- 
ades  and  2  long  12S)  while  that  of  the  Peacock  tained  by  both  ships^  when  the  rigging  of  the 
was  16  24-lb.  carronades,  8  long  light  guns,  and  a  Chesi^peake  was  so  much  cut  that  she  became 
l^lb.  carronade  upon  her  topgallant  forecastle,  unmanageable,  was  thrown  into  the  wind,  taken 
As  the  Hornet  had  now  277  souls  on  board,  in-  aback,  and  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  the  waist 
clnding  prisoners,  and  was  short  of  water,  Oapt  anchor  of  the  latter  hooking  her  rigging.    She 
Lawrence  determined  to  return  to  the  United  was  now  exposed  to  a  destructive  raking  firo. 
States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  hi  March  fol-  her  upper  deck  particularly  being  swept  by  grape 
lowing.    Oouffress  bestowed  a  gold  medal  upon  and  canister  from  the  carronades  of  her  an- 
Lawrence,  ana  a  silver  one  upon  each  commia-  tagonist.    Boarders  were  ordered  to  be  called, 
sioned  officer  who  served  under  him  in  this  en-  but  the  bugleman,  a  negro,  had  left  his  post. 
gagement-^On  March  4, 1818,  Lawrence  was  Oapt  Lawrence  was  wounded ;  Lieut  Ludlow 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  had  been  twice  wounded  by  grape  and  mus- 
to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Boston,  ketry ;  Mr.  White,  the  sailing  master,  was  kill- 
The  Hornet  was  also  placed  under  his  orders,  ed ;  and  Lieut  Broom  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Bal- 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  ships  should  lard,  acting  4th  lieutenant,  and  the  boatsw£un 
oruise  against  the  Greenland  whtde  fishery.    In  were  all  mortally  wounded.     The  failure  to 
the  forenoon  of  June  1, 1818,  the  Ohesapeake  call  the  boarders  caused  some  confusion,  and  at 
was  Iving  in  President  roads  ready  for  sea,  and  this  critical  moment  Oapt  Lawrence  fell  with 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  (88j),  Oapt  P.  Y.  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  bemg  shot  through 
Broke,  appear^  alone  in  the  offing  for  the  ex-  the  body.    The  upper  deck  was  now  left  with- 
press  purpose  of  meeting  her.    Oapt  Lawrence  out  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  the  Shan- 
felt  himself  impelled  under  these  circumstances  non  boarded  and  carried  the  ship,  no  regular 
to  go  out  and  engage  the  Shannon,  though  resistance  being  made.    Oapt.  Broke  stated  in 
doubtless  against  his  better  judgment     The  his  official  report,  that  after  he  boarded  "  the 
ships  were  very  nearly  of  equal  force,  both  enemy  fought  desperately,  but  in  disorder." 
mounting  48  guns^  long  18  and  82  lb.  carronades,  This  sanguinary  action  lasted  but  15  minutes. 
and  their  complements  were  doubtless  about  It  could  not  but  be  destructive,  for  it  was  very 
the  same.    But  the  Shannon  was  a  thoroughly  close,  and  the  water  smooth.    The  Ohesapeake 
disciplined  ship,  and  Oapt  Broke,  who  had  for  had  48  killed  and  98  wounded,  146  in  all.    The 
some  time  contemplated  meeting  the  Ohesa-  Shannon  had  28  killed  and  56  wounded.    The 
peake,  had  been  cruising  and  oonstantiy  exer-  captain.  2<^sea  lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of  naa- 
cising  his  ship's  ooinpany,  with  a  view  to  this  rines,  tne  sailing  master,  boatswain,  and  8  mid- 
engagement     The  Chesapeake,  on  the  other  shipmen  of  the  Ohesapeake  were  either  killed 
hand,  had  arrived  at  Boston  two  months  before  or  soon  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  2d  and  8d 
from  a  cruise,  and  tiie  men  had  been  much  on  lieutenants  and  several  of  the  midshipmen  were 
shore,  indul^ng  fneiy  in  the  disttpationa  to  wounded.    The  Shannon  lost  her  1st  and  2d 
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lieutenants,  and  Beveral  officers  were  wonnded,  He  was  geHerafly  considered  the  first  portrait 
including  Capt.  Broke,  severely.    Both  ships  painter  of  the  time,  and  the  members  of  the 
now  made  sail  for  Halifax.    Oapt.  Lawrence  royal  family  and  almost  all  persons  distiDgiusbcd 
snnrived  4  days,  and  every  respect  was  paid  by  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  in  literainroi  ar^ 
the  British  officers  at  Halifax  to  his  remains,  science,  or  tbe  learned  professions,  were  nnm- 
and  those  of  Lieut.  Lndlow.    They  were  in-  bered  among  bis  sitters.    His  portraits  of  bean- 
terred  with  the  military  honors  appropriate  to  tifol  women  and  children  were  particnlarly  cel- 
his  rank,  his  pall  being  supported  by  the  senior  ebrated.    While  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he 
British  naval  captains  present.    He  had  treated  was  commissioned  by  the  prince  regent  to  paint 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock  with  snch  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  statesmcD,  and 
humanity  that,  npon  their  arrival  at  New  York,  generals  who  had  participated  in  tbe  ovei^ 
they  made  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  news-  throw  of  Napoleon,  in  the  performance  of  which 
papers,  using  tiie  expressive  phrase  that  they  duty  he  visited  the  congress  of  Aix  la  CbapeQe» 
nad  **  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners  ;*'  and  thence  went  to  Yienna  and  to  Rome,  where 
and  this  fact,  whidi  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  he  painted  the  pope.    This  series  of  portrait^ 
all,  brought  crowds  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  which  is  of  unequal  merit,  is  deposited  in 
the  memory  of  their  late  gallant  enemy.    Few  Waterloo  ball,  at  Windsor.     In  1820,  daring 
officers  enjoyed  a  higher  professional  or  private  his  absence  on  the  continent,  he  was  elected  to 
reputation  than  Oapt.  Lawrence.    His  personal  the  chair  of  president  of  the  royal  academy, 
appearance  was  dignified  and  commandinff.    In  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  BeDJorain  West^ 
action  he  evinced  the  most  calm  and  coUeoted  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  became  the  re- 
courage,  and  his  last  injunction  as  he  was  borne  oipient  of  distinctions  seldom  bestowed  npoe 
below,  mortally  wounded,  was :  *'  Don't  give  up  members  of  his  profession.    He  had  some  yein 
the  ship."  previous  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Hb 
LAWRENOE,  Sm  Thomas,  an  English  por-  reputation  has  not  wholly  survived  hin^  as,  not- 
trait  painter,  bom  in  Bristol,  May  4,  1769,  died  withstanding  his  facility  in  expressing  individnal 
in  London,  Jan.  7, 1880.  While  a  child  in  petti-  character,  he  was  inclined  to  an  over-refine- 
coats  he  drew  likenesses  with  tbe  pen  and  pen-  ment  of  gracefhlness,  and  his  pork^lts  some* 
oil,  and  when  only  6  years  old  took  portraits  in  times  degenerated  into  a  mannered  InsiplditT. 
profile  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon.  At  this  time  His  personal  character  was  in  every  respect 
his  father  was  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  engaging,  and  he  was  universally  beloved  for 
inn  at  Devizes,  a  fashionable  resort  of  travellers  his  amifu>ility  and  generosity.    Althoagh  be  re- 
to  Bath,  and  the  personal  beauty  and  genius  ceived  large  sums  for  his  portraits,  his  lib^ii 
of  young  Lawrence  were  wont  to  excite  the  style  of  living  and  ft^quent  pecuniary  ud  to 
admiration  of  the  guests  who  frequented  the  brother  artists  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
house.    After  a  very  imperfect  education  he  be-  rich  man.    His  *^Life  and  Correspondence/'  by 
gan  to  paint,  and  at  li/vears  of  age  attempted  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  appeared  in  1881.     A  col- 
such  ambitious  and  dimcult  subjects  as  Peter  lection  of  engravings  from  his  choicest  worki^ 
denying  Christ,  Haman  and  Mordecai,  and  the  with  biomphical  and  critical  notices,  was  pnb- 
like.    In  1782  his  father  removed  to  Bath,  and  lished  in  London  in  1846  (roytd  folio,  50  plates), 
placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Hoare,  the       LAWRENCE,  8aint,  born  in  Rome  about  the 
crayon  artist.     Here  also  he  found  abundant  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  martyred  under 
employment  for  his  pencil  in  executing  half  the  emperor  Valerian,  Aug.  9,  258.     He  was 
guinea  likenesses  of  visitors  to  the  wells,  there-  one  of  the  7  archdeacons  of  Rome,  and  had  tbe 
by  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  details  of  care  of  the  church  treasury     Refusing  to  give 
costume.    At  the  age  of  18  he  received  from  up  his  charge  to  the  Roman  prefect,  he  was 
the  society  of  arts  the  great  silver  pallet,  with  scourged  and  then  broiled  to  death  on  a  large 
an  additional  present  of  5  guineas,  for  a  copy  in  gridiron.    His  heroism  under  the  torture  is  said 
crayon  of  the  *'  Transfiguration.'^    In  1787  he  to  have  caused  the  conversion  of  several  pagansL 
removed  with  his  father  to  London,  exhibited  A  church  was  built  over  bis  remains  outside  the 
in  Somerset  house  the  same  year,  and  almost  city  walls  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great 
immediately  became  the  fashionable  portrait       LAWRENCEBURG,  a  city  and  the  otpit^ 
painter  of  the  day,  a  preSminenoe  which  he  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind^  situated  in  the  &£.  cor- 
maintained  for  upward  of  40  years.    In  1791  ner  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  m.  Mow 
he  was  chosen  a  *^ supplemental  associate''  of  Cincinnati,  and  86  m.  8.  E.  from  Indianapolis; 
the  royal  academy,  his  age  not  permitting  him  pop.  in  1859,  4,000.    It  has  great  facilities  for 
to  become  a  candidate  for  associate  membership  commerce  and  manufactures,  being  the  tenni- 
(tfae  only  instance  on  record  in  which  such  an  nus  of  the  Whitewater  canal,  and  the  point  c^ 
honor  has  been  bestowed),  and  in  the  succeed-  Junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Indian* 
ing  year  was  appointed  by  George  HI.  to  sno-  apolis  and  Cbicinnati  railroads,    tn  1859  it  had 
ceed   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds   as   his  principal  6  ohurchea,  2  newspaper  offices,  10  sdioobi  2 
painter  in  ordinary.    During  the  next  20  years  grist  mills,  8  distilleries,  and  2  breweries, 
commissions  for  portraits  flowed  in  upon  him       LAW80N,  Henst,  an  English  aavant^boni 
in  such  abundance  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-  in  Greenwich,  March  2S,  1774,  died  in  Bitith, 
sign  all  attempts  at  historical  composition,  in  Aug.  28, 1858.    He  was  the  son  of  a  prelate  of 
which  he  had  given  aome  youthful  promiae.  the  church  of  En^and,  and  educated  with  *^' 
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brother  by  Dr.  Bwnej.  He  early  displayed  tour  of  ezploratioxL  in  tbe  East,  to  wbioh  he  is 
inaoh  scientifio  ability,  was  eleoted  a  fellow  of  said  to  have  been  iacited  by  a  speech  of  Daniel 
the  royal  astronomioal  society  in  1888  and  of  0*Ck>nneIL  Leaving  England  in  1889,  he  trav? 
the  royal  society  in  1840,  tpd  established  in  ersed  Albania  and  Boamelia;  and  after  a  brief 
1841  an  observatory  in  Bath.  In  1847  he  pub-  residence  in  Oonstantinople,  during  which  he 
lished  a  brief  ^*  History  of  the  Ifew  Planets;"  in  acted  as  correspondent  for  a  London  newspa* 
1858  an  account  of  two  inventions  for  the  re-  per,  he  proceeded  through  Asia  Muior  to  Syria, 
lief  of  persons  helpless  from  disease  or  wounds,  ^*  scarcely  leaving  untrod  one  spot  hallowed  by 
called  the  lifting  apparatus  and  the  surgical  tradition,  or  unvisited  one  ruin  consecrated  by 
transferrer ;  and  in  1855  i^  pamphlet  recom-  history."  Thence  he  went  to  Persia,  and  de- 
mending  the  trainingof  the  youth  of  Britain  to  voted  some  time  to  an  examination  of  the  re- 
mUitary  exercises.  His  house  and  observatory  mains  of  Snsa,  though  without  any  important 
at  Bath  were  a  &vorite  reeort  of  scientific  stu-  results.  During  this  period  he  thoroughly  mas- 
dents.  His  large  property  was  divided  by  hia  tered  the  Arabic  language  and  some  of  the  kin- 
will  into  139  portions,  and  many  of  his  legacies  dred  dialects,  and  so  assimilated  his  habits, 
were  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  charitable  dress,  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  the 
institutions.  He  bequeathed  his  large  11  feet  Arabs,  that  he  was  firequently  taken  for  one  of 
telescope,  made  by  DoUond,  to  the  royal  naval  that  race.  Passing  through  liosul  in  1842  on 
school  at  Greenwich,  and  the  whole  of  his  me-  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  found  that  M. 
teorol(^cal  instruments  GQ<^ladu3g  ^  hygrome-  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  the  former  place, 
ter  made  by  Dr.  Franklin)  to  Mr.  Lowe,  for  his  was  making  excavations,  under  ^e  direction  of 
private  observatory  at  Beeston,  near  Netting-  his  government,  in  the  neighboring  mound  of 
nam.  He  claimed  descent  from  Queen  Catharine  Konyunjik ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the  at- 
Parr,  of  whom  he  left  various  relics  to  her  biog-  tention  of  this  gentleman  to  the  great  mound 
rapher.  Miss  Strickland.  of  Nimroud,  16  miles  below  Mosui,  as  likely  to 

L AWSON,  John,  a  surveyor-general  and  first  eontain  remains  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
historian  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  of  Scotch  ardusologist  The  distance  of  the  place,  how- 
birth.  He  began  his  surveys  in  1700,  and  was  ever,  and  its  inconvenient  position,  prevented 
an  intelligent  observer,  enterprising  and  oiroum-  M.  Botta  firom  availing  himself  of  this  sugges- 
apect,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  Jeabusy  of  the  tion,  and  circumstances  detained  Mr.  Laysrd  in 
natives,  who  confounded  the  surveyor  of  their  Constantinople  and  its  neighborhood  for  sev- 
territory  with  those  who  despoiled  them  of  it.  eral  years.  He  however  strongly  cherished  the 
He  was  captured  by  them  during  one  of  his  hope  of  exploring  the  Assyrian  ruins  around 
explorations  when  in  company  with  De  Graf-  Mosul,  which  he  had  cursorily  examined  while 
fenried,  a  Swiss  baron  who  contemplated  colo-  passing  down  theTi^is  in  1840 ;  and  the  grati- 
nization.  The  latter  was  permitted  to  buy  him-  fying  results  of  M.  Botta's  excavations  at 
self  free,  but  Lawson  failed  to  propitiate  their  Khorsabad  in  1848-'4,  regularly  communicated 
hostility  and  perished  by  the  fire  torture.  He  to  him  by  the  latter,  increased  his  anxiej^  to 
left  one  of  the  most  valnable  of  the  early  histo-  revisit  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud.  Efforts 
ries  of  the  Carolinas,  of  their  feeble  condition,  to  interest  various  people  in  the  subject  proving 
their  resources  and  aspects,  and  their  principal  unavailing,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  entitled  ^*  A  New  Voy-  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  agreed  to  defray 
age  to  Carolina,  containing  the  Exact  Descrip-  for  a  limited  period  the  expense  of  excavations 
tion  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  to-  in  Assyria,  and  Layard  eagerly  embraced  the 
getter  with  the  Present  State  thereof;  and  a  opportunity.  Arriving  in  Mosul  in  Nov.  1845, 
Journal  of  a  Thousand  Ifiles  Travelled  through  he  broke  ground  in  the  great  mound  of  Nim- 
Several  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a  Particular  roud  on  the  9th  of  that  month ;  and  from  that 
Acconnt  of  their  Customs,  Manners,  &c."  (Lon-  period  until  April,  1847,  with  the  exception  of 
don,  1709).  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  358  pages,  partial  explorations  at  Eouyuigik,  opposite  Mo- 
well  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  maps  of  sul,  and  £alah  Shergat,  and  occasional  excur- 
the  time,  and  with  various  other  engravings,  sions  into  the  adjacent  regions,  he  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  natural  history.    It  is  now  rare.  his  labors  assiduously  at  that  place,  bringing  to 

LAWYER.    See  Advocatb,  Attobnet,  and  light  sculptures,  base-reliefs,  hieroglyphics,  spe- 

CouKSBLLOB.  clmeus  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  other  monu- 

LAY ARD,  AnsTBir  Hsztrt,  an  English  trav-  ments  of  Ajasyrian  civilization,  which,  according 

eller  and  arcbsdologist,  bom  in  Paris  during  the  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robinson,  *'  make  us 

temporary  residence  of  his  parents  in  that  city,  in  many  respects  better  acquainted  with  that 

March  8, 1817.  He  is  descended  from  a  Hugue-  powerful  people  than  all  the  accounts  we  have 

not  family  which  emigrated  firom  France  after  heretofore  possessed.^     His  excavations  were 

the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  is  not  pursued  however  without  considerable  diffi- 

said  to  have  many  points  of  personal  resem-  culty,  caused  by  the  superstition  and  intractable 

blance  to  his  southern  ancestry.    After  spend-  character  of  his  Arab  workmen,  and  the  pettv 

ing  a  number  of  years  in  Florence,  where  among  persecutions  of  the  pasha  of  Mosul,  firora  which 

other  things  he  cultivated  a  taste  ^r  drawing,  he  was  finally  relieved  by  a  firman  from  the 

he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  England,  but  sultan  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  sculptures. 

soon  abandoned  that  occupation  to  embark  in  a  During  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  through 
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the  interest  of  Sir  Stratford  Oanning,  the  Brit-  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  hnbop, 

ish  nmsenm  adv^anced  a  small  fand  in  aid  of  and  of  the  civil  and  military  goremment  of  the 

the  nndertaking ;  and  in  1847  a  number  of  oases  province.    A  congress  of  European  monarciks 

of  antiquities,  indnding  the  colossal  human-  was  held  here  in  1821  to  regulate  the  a&irB  of 

headed  lions  and  bulls  and  the  Nimrond  obelisk,  Italy. 

which  had  been  floated  down  the  Tigris  to  Bag-        LATNEZ,  Lainbz,  or  LsTirBZ,  Jaocoso,  the 
dad,  and  there  placed  on  shipboard,  were  re-  second  general  of  the  society  of  Jesna,  bora 
ceived  in  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Assy-  in  Alman^ario,  Oastile,  in  1612,  died  Jan.  19, 
rian  transept  of  the  British  museum.    In  the  1565.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  in  arts 
same  year  Mr.  Layard  returned  home,  and,  after  at  the  university  of  Alcua,  and  sabsequently 
recruiting  his  health,  prepared  for  publication  went  to  Paris  with  the  double  purpose  «^  oom- 
his  ^*  Nineveh  and  its  Eemains**  (2  vols.  8vo.,  pleting  his  theological  studies  and  seeing  Ig- 
LondoD,  1849),  accompanied  by  2  folio  volumes  natius  Loyola,  the  fame  of  whose  virtDea  had 
of  illustrations  and  a  volume  of  inscriptions  in  aroused  his  interest.    He  was  the  second  per- 
tbe  cuneiform  character.    In  1848  he  returned  to  son  who  joined  Ignatius  in  founding  the  order 
Constantinople  as  attach^  to  the  embassy  there;  of  Jesuits,  the  first  having  been  Francis  Xa- 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  the  invitation  vier;  and  the  constitution  of  the  soelety  is  fre- 
of  the  trustees  of  theBritidi  museum  and  under  quently  though  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
their  direction,  he  resumed  the  excavations  at  been  mainly  of  his  devising.    He  went  with 
Nimroud,  which  were  carried  on  for  about  a  Ignatius  to  Rome  in  1587,  and  was  appointed 
vear,  aiter  which  he  transferred  the  scene  of  by  the  pope  professor  of  scholastic  tiieology. 
his  labors  to  Babylon.    The  excavations  at  this  After  extensive  missionary  labors  in  Italy  md 
place  produced  no  important  result ;  but  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  sent  to  Africs, 
discoveries  at  Nimroud,  particularly  the  tablets  and  on  his  return  was  thrice  present  in  the  es- 
containing  Ninevitisb  records,  were  of  great  pacity  of  pope's  theologian  at  the  council  of 
valae.    Returning  to  England,  he  publish^  in  Trent,  where  he  upheld  the  supremacy  of  ^ 
1858  the  results  of  bis  second  expedition,  under  Roman  pontiff  in  a  discourse  which  attained  a 
the  title  of  *^  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of  wide  celebrity.    He  succeeded  Ignatins  as  gen- 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia,  era!  of  the  order  in  1558,  and  on  the  death  of 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Upon  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  following  year  12  of  the 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  Arom  the  cardinals  were  in  favor  of  raising  him  to  tiic 
foreign  office  in  1851  Mr.  Layard  was  appointed  vacant  throne.    To  avoid  being  elected,  be 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  withdrew  from  the  city.    He  was  a  zealous  c^ 
soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for  ponent  of  the  Oalvinists,  not  only  at  the  oona- 
Aylesbnry.    He  declined  appointments  under  cil  of  Trent  but  at  the  famoas  *'  colloquy  of 
the  succeeding  administrations,  preferring  to  Poissy"  (1561),  whither  he  went  in  the  smta 
give  his  attention  chiefly  to  questions  of  east-  of  the  l^ate,  Oardinal  Ferrara.    He  disputed 
em  politics,  and  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  here  with  Beza,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
house  of  commons  as  a  debater.    In  1854  he  moderate  and  pacific  views,  which,  however, 
visited  the  Crimea,  and  was  subsequently  instru-  were  not  adopted.    On  his  return  to  Rome  the 
mental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  com-  pope  offered  him  a  cardinal^s  hat,  which  he 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British  reused.    He  left  the  society  at  his  deatii  in  a 
army  before  Sebastopol.    He  declined  office  un-  flourishing  state,  and  no  small  part  of  its  pros- 
der  the  Palmerston  administration  of  1855,  and  perity  was  owing  to  his  prudence  and  good 
became  a  member  of  the  "Administrative  Re-  government.    It  has  been  asserted  that  he  made 
form  Association."    His  motion  embodying  the  several  modifications  in  its  constitution,  bat 
views  of  this  organization  was  rejected  in  the  this  is  an  error.    Laynez  left  several  unfinished 
house  of  commons  in  June,  1855,  by  a  decisive  theological  works  and  some  minor  pieces.    His 
vote.    At  the  general  election  of  1857  he  was  life  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Ribadeneira. 
defeated  at  Aylesbury,  and  subsequently  at  Wig-       LAZARISTS.    See  Pbiestb  of  thb  Mibsiok. 
ton,  and  has  not  since  then  occupied  a  seat  in       LAZULITE.    See  Lapis  Lazuli. 
parliament.    He  has  of  late  years  devoted  him-       LAZZARI,  Dokato.    See  BBAiiAim  d'Ub- 
self  to  the  preservation  of  the  frescoes  and  paint-  bino. 

ings  of  the  early  Italian  masters.  Of  these  he  LAZZARONT  (It  laexaro,  a  leper),  the  lowest 
has  made  a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  and  classes  of  the  populace  of  Naples,  including  par- 
tracings,  a  portion  of  which  have  appeared  in  ters,  itinerant  venders  of  food,  boatmen,  b^gars, 
the  publications  of  the  *' Arundel  Society.''  and  all  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  The 
LATBAOH,  or  Laibach,  a  town  of  Austria,  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  beggar  Laianis 
in  the  duchy  of  Oarniola,  situated  on  the  river  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  Ohrisu  During  the 
Laybach  and  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  middle  ages  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peoo- 
Trieste,  278  m.  from  the  former  and  40  m.  from  liar  dress,  consisting  simply  of  short  drawers, 
the  latter  city ;  pop.  about  18,000.  The  town  shirt,  and  hood,  and  until  within  a  few  years  tins 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  costume  was  generally  retained  by  the  lazariNu. 
crossed  by  5  bridges.  It  has  manufactories  of  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  their  number  was 
linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  a  large  sugar  refinery,  estimated  at  40,000,  most  of  them  sleeping  in 
and  oil,  paper,  and  cotton  mills.    Laybach  is  a  the  open  air,  in  archways^  or  in  large  baskets 
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-whioh  they  oanried  with  them.  Thoiagh  idle,  pnrsaits.  In  1852  he  made  a  seoond  visit  to  Eii» 
ignorant,  and  vioioos,  they  are  ahsteojiuns,  fra-  rope.  Reoentlj  be  has  published,  in  large  foliov 
1^  and,  when  not  excited,  proverbial  for  their  with  colored  plates,  ^^  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the 
good  natnre.  They  still  aonaally  elect  their  Bed  Sandstones  of  Pottsville,"  intended  to  Ulaa- 
chief^  the  capo  lagsaro^  the  election  taking  plaoe  trate  the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  himself 
in  tibe  open  air,  and  being  determined  rather  by  of  saurian  footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  700 
clamor  than  by  choice.  The  lazjEaroni  have  fre-  feet  below  the  conglomerate  of  the  coal  form»- 
qnentiy  played  an  important  part  in  political  tion  at  Pottsville,  and  named  by  him  Murofnu 
revolutions.  The  revolt  of  Masaniello  was  prin-  prifMnus.  This  discovery  was  of  great  interest, 
cipfdly  due  to  them ;  and  during  the  siege  of  as  it  had  been  believed  until  within  a  few  years 
Naples  by  Championnet  in  1799  they  fought  that  no  "air-breathing  anima]*'  had  existed 
bravely,  their  capo  Michele  being  afterward  even  so  low  as  the  coal  measures.  In  another 
appointed  a  French  colonel.  In  recent  times  memoir  he  described  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a 
tbelaszaroni  have  generally  been  identified  with  saurian  from  the  new  red  sandstones  of  Penn- 
tfae  royal  interests  and  conservatism ;  the  dread  sylvania.  These  constituted  the  first  bones  and 
of  their  being  turned  loose  to  pillage  the  city  teeth  observed  in  this  formation  in  the  United 
having  been  used  as  an  eflfectual  check  on  the  States,  and  the  animal  was  named  by  him  ol^ 
middle  classes.  Of  late  they  have  lost  many  9y$auru9  Pennsylvanicus.  These  discoveries 
of  their  peculiarities;  efforts  have  been  made  were  followed  by  others  which  have  been  com- 
by  government  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  mnnicated  to  the  academy  of  natural  sciences, 
cleanliness  and  order ;  and  they  are  no  longer  Mr.  Lea  has  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
recognized  as  a  separate  class,  but  are  enrolled  large  work  on  the  unianida  of  the  United  States^ 
in  different  districts,  and  subjected  to  the  same  which  will  be  a  complete  monograph  of  the 
police  regulations  as  other  citizens.  genera  and  species  of  that  family.  His  memoirs 
LEA,  IsAAO,  LLD.,  an  American  naturalist,  published  within  the  last  88  years  are  preparer 
born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4,  1792.  His  tory  to  this  object.  The  importance  of  the  ex« 
ancestors  followed  William  Pennfrom  England,  tensive  publications  of  Mr.  Lea,  connating  as 
and  were  ministers  in  the  society  of  Friends.  At  they  do  almost  entirely  of  original  observations, 
the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  with  his  elder  bro-  has  been  acknowledged  by  numerous  learned 
ther,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  but  retained  a  bodies  both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was 
fondness  for  natural  objects.  With  the  late  Prof,  elected  a  member  of  the  American  philosophi- 
Vanuxem,  then  a  youth,  he  passed  all  his  leisure  cal  society  in  1828,  and  subsequently  of  the 
time  in  collecting  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  and  in  zoological  society  of  LondoUj  the  Linnsoan  so- 
observing  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  cietv  of  Bordeaux,  the  impenal  society  of  nat- 
both  were  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  uraf  history  of  Moscow,  dso.  In  Dec.  1868,  he 
natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Lea  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  natn- 
fihortly  after  published  his  first  paper  in  the  ral  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  still 
**  Journal  of  the  Academy,"  being  an  account  presides.  Among  his  works,  beside  those  al« 
of  the  minerals  which  he  had  observed  in  the  ready  mentioned,  are :  '*  Description  of  a  New 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  To  a  collection  Genus  of  the  Family  Melaniana"  (8vo.,  1861). 
of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  made  by  and  ^*  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades"  (8a 
his  own  exertions,  those  of  paleaontology  and  ed.  enlarged,  4to.,  1862). — ^Thomas  Gibson,  an 
recent  shells  were  added,  which  at  the  present  American  botanist,  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
time  have  grown  to  great  magnitude;  that  of  bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  14,  1786,  diM 
fresh  water  shells  is  entirely  unequalled,  the  in  Waynesville,  0.,  8ept.  26, 1844.  He  was  en* 
fetmily  of  unianidm  alone  consisting  of  about  gaged  in  mercantile  affiiirs  until  his  48d  year, 
8,000  specimens  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  va-  when  he  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
rieties,  and  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  himself  to  botany.  He  left  an  extensive  herba- 
In  1831  he  Joined  the  firm  of  his  father-in-law,  rium,  with  the  synonymy  and  description  of 
Mjitthew  Oarey,  who  was  engaged  in  the  largest  many  new  species,  and  an  unfinished  catalogue, 
pnbltshing  business  in  the  United  States.  In  A  '^Oatalogue  of  Plants,  Native  and  Naturaliz- 
1827  he  began  a  series  of  memoirs  on  new  forms  ed,  collect^  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  O.** 
of  fresh  water  and  land  shells,  which  have  been  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849),  was  prepared  from 
continued  to  the  present  time.  These  were  papers  by  Mr.  W.  S.  SuUivant 
published  in  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Philoso-  LEACH,  William  Elfobd.  an  English  nat> 
phical  Society,"  vols.  iii.  to  x.,  in  the  "Journal  nralist,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  1790,  died  in  St. 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vols.  iii.  Sebastiano,  Piedmont,  Aug.  26,  1886.  As  a 
and  iv.,  and  separately  under  the  title  of  *'  Ob-  boy  he  showed  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  by 
servations  on  the  Genus  Unio,"  dec.  (7  vols.  4to.,  making  collections  of  natural  objects ;  and  with 
Philadelphia,  1827).  In  1882  he  visited  Europe,  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific  pursuits 
and  in  1888  published  "Contributions  to  Geolo*  he  became  in  1809  a  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 
gy,"  consisting  of  descriptions  of  228  species  mew's  hospital  in  London,  then  under  the  care 
of  tertiary  fossils  from  Alabama,  illustrated  with  of  Dr.  Abemethy.  Before  the  completion  of 
great  exactness  in  colors.  He  retired  from  bosi-  his  medical  studies  he  became  known  as  an  ar* 
ness  in  1861  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  his  time  dent  student  in  zoology;  and  from  Edinburgh 
has  since  been  devoted  to  his  favorite  scientifio  he  was  called  to  London  to  fill  the  post  of  oura* 
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tor  of  the  nataral  history  department  of  the  known  as  litharge.    When  llnelj  dtvidedf 
British  maseum.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  metal  is  even  more  inflammable  than  _ 
of  his  new  dnties  with  a  zeal  which  never  re-  der,  as  shown  by  Faraday.    When  about  m«ito 
laxed,  and  foond  time  also  to  prepare  papers  for  ing,  its  snrfaee  is  covered  with  an  iridesecct  pd- 
pnblication  in  the  ^*  Transactions"  of  the  chief  licle  <^  oxide  of  lead,  which  soon  gives  place  to 
scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  America.    One  the  yellow  litharge.    Lead  is  scarcely  attadced 
of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  concentrated  and 
that  on  ^*  Omstaceology'*  (1818),  a  branch  of  boiling;  andsnlphnric  acid  has  no  ^eet  npon 
natnral  history  to  which  he  devoted  mnch  at*  it  nnless  the  acid  is  in  this  condition,  when  it 
tention,  and  in  which  he  made  many  important  converts  the  metal  into  an  insolnble  solphate. 
disooveries.    Its  leading  feature  was  the  separa-  Kitric  acid  dilated  and  cold  readily  diasolres  it. 
tion  of  the  myriopoda^  araehmda^  and  inseeta  Lead  forms  alloys  with  all  the  metals  except 
from  the  ertutaeeoy  all  of  which  had  been  iron ;  and  some  of  these  combinations  are  modi 
grouped  by  Linnsus  under  insicta.    In  this  ar«  used  in  the  arts.    Type  metal  is  formed  c^  va- 
rangement  he  showed  his  predilection  for  the  riona  proportions  of  lead  and  antimony,  with 
natural  system  of  classification,  as  opposed  to  sometimes  a  little  tin;  pewter,  of  lead  and  Ub; 
the  artificial  system  of  Linniens  to  which-  Eng*  8  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  form  the  alloy  used 
lish  naturalists  were  strongly  attached ;  and  his  for  organ  pipes,  and  in  this  and  other  propor- 
aubseouent  labors  in  this  direction  are  consider-  tions  it  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers.    Equal 
ed  to  have  produced  the  first  movement  toward  parts  of  lead  and  tin  make  the  solder  of  the  tin 
the  adoption  of  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  smiths,  a  very  combustible  alloy,  which  wbai 
England.  His  other  most  important  works  were  heated  to  redness  gives  a  combination  of  oxides 
the  "Zoolo^oal  Miscellany,"  a  serial  commenced  of  lead  and  tin  known  as  polishing  putty,  <od 
in  1814  after  his  appointment  to  the  British  much  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  hard  sub* 
mnseum,  and  completed  in  1817  in  8  vols.;  and  stances  and  preparing  enamels,    ft  is  on  the 
the  first  part  of  the  ^*  History  of  the  British  strong  affinity  of  lead  for  gold  and  nlver  that 
Ornstacea,''  of  which  17  parts  appeared.    His  the  method  of  separating  these  metals  from 
severe  labors  finally  so  af»cted  his  eyesight  and  earthy  admixtures  and  oxidizable  metals  is 
his  general  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  based,  the  lead  seizing  upon  them  when  melted 
his  curatorship,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  pur-  together,  and  then  bemg  made  to  sc^paratefrom 
suit  of  his  &vorite  studies.    In  1826  he  visited  them  when  converted  into  an  oxide  by  thepro- 
Bonthem  Europe,  and  occupied  himself  at  inter*  oess  described  in  Assatino  and  Oufbixatiob. 
vals  in  making  collections  of  the  insects  in  the  The  qualities  of  the  metal  render  it  ill  adapt- 
localities  where  he  happened  to  be  residing,  ed  for  purposes  requiring  strength;  but  be- 
Theseare  preserved  in  the  Plymouth  institution  ing  easily  moulded  m)m  a  fused  state  into  any 
and  by  the  Devon  and  Oomwall  natural  history  form,  its  cheapness  and  weight  recommend  it 
society.  He  died  of  cholera.  His  love  of  animals  as  the  best  material  for  smaQ  shot  and  musket 
was  excessive,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  balls,  and  its  cast  sheets  when  rolled  thin  serve 
■obduing  the  most  ferocious  kinds.    One  of  the  as  an  excellent  lininff  of  cisterns,  and  are  used 
most  faithful  and  attached  companions  of  his  for  those  in  chemical  works  desismed  to  contain 
walks  was  a  wolf  which  he  had  tamed.  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.    Lead  pipe 
LEAD,  a  bluish  gray  soft  metal,  of  specifio  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  conveying  water, 
gravity,  when  condensed  by  rolling,  11.44,  oth-  being  transported  in  coils  like  ropes,  and  when 
erwise  11.85;  chemical  symbol  Pb,  from  Lat.  unwound  for  laying  furnished  in  any  desired 
plumbum;  equivalent,  108.57.    It  is  easily  cut  length;  it  is  easily  bent  to  turn  comers^  cot 
with  a  knife,  and  when  rubbed  on  paper  leaves  wiwout  difficulty,  and  joined  with  great  facility 
a  dark  bluish  gray  streak.    Its  lustre  when  .by  soldering.    If  ruptured  by  water  freeang 
freshly  cut  is  strongly  metallic ;  but  the  bright  within  the  pipe,  the  damage  is  limited  to  a  small 
surface  soon  tarnishes  in  consequence  of  the  space,  and  is  easily  repaired.    These  advantages 
fi^rmation  of  a  thin  film  of  basic  carbonate  of  cause  lead  pipe  to  be  very  generally  nsed,  not- 
the  oxide  of  the  metal.    Lead  is  so  ductile  that  withstanding  the  evil  effects  often  experienced 
it  oan  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  salts  produced 
wire ;  but  its  tenacity  is  feeble,  a  wire  yV  ^^^  ^Y  ^^  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  of  the 
in  diameter  supporting  only  80  lbs.    It  possess-  foreign  substances  carried  along  with  it.    This 
es  fiexibility  in  a  high  degree,  but  is  aeficient  subject  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  course 
in  elasticity.     It   has  a  perceptible  peculiar  of  this  article. — ^LitUe  is  known  of  the  early  use 
odor,  but  no  taste.    It  fuses  at  612^  F.,  and  on  of  lead.    The  metal  is  several  times  named  in 
cooling  tends  to  assume  octahedral  crystalline  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
fbrms.    By  repeated  heating  and  cooling  below  word  translated  tin  should  have  been  rendered 
its  freezing  point  it  is  said  to  acquire  a  perma-  lead.    Mines  were  worked  in  Britain  at  a  verj 
nent  increase  of  bulk.    In  a  brasqued  crucible  early  period,  Oamden  stating  that  lead  was  ch- 
in the  high  heat  of  a  Aimace,  estimated  at  180^  tainea  from  Oomwall  and  Oumberland  before 
Wedgwood,  it  volatilizes,  losing  y'o  of  its  weight  the  Ohristian  era.    Under  the  government  of 
in  an  hour.    It  even  taJces  fire  and  bums  with  the  Romans  the  metal  roust  have  been  largely 
a  bluish  white  light  in  the  air  at  a  very  high  produced,  judging  from  the  Roman  relics  ftmiia 
temperature,  forming  with  oxygen  the  oxUe  about  the  old  mines,  among  which  are  blocks 
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of  lead  with  Latfai  iasoriptloiuk  The  flazoai  hfwm  gakna.  In  soma  of  the  mines  of  Frei* 
eontinoed  these  operations,  and  one  of  their  berg  galenas  are  found  containing  j{^  of  silyer, 
mines  near  Oastleton  was  dedicated  to  Odin.  A  and  are  then  properly  oonsidered  silver  ores, 
sarcophagns  of  lead  lined  with  linen  has  been  In  Mexioo  many  of  the  silver  ores  worked  are 
found  near  Wirksworth,  whieh  mnM  have  been  of  this  class.  At  Tamowitz  in  Prussian  Silesia 
of  as  early  date  as  the  year  714.  In  ^>ain  also  silver  constitutes  \  the  weight  of  some  of  the 
lead  together  with  silver  and  copper  was  ob-  galena.  In  the  European  mines  the  silver  is  an 
tained  by  the  Romans  from  nnmerons  mines  on  important  object  of  exploration,  and  is  profita* 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  bly  extracted  when  found  only  in  the  proper* 
in  some  of  these  mines  recently  reopened  were  tion  of  8  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead ;  bnt  the  lead  is 
found  old  Roman  and  Moorish  lamps  and  other  not  neglected,  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  In  the  United 
tools.  Many  other  European  countries  are  States  argentiferous  galenas  are  not  treated 
known  to  have  produced  lead  as  &r  back  as  the  for  silver,  except  at  &o  Washington  mine  in 
10th  to  the  14tn  century ;  but  out  of  Europe  North  Carolina,  where  silver  is  procured  from 
there  are  no  records  nor  evidences  preserved  of  other  varieties  of  ore  as  well.  Galena  is  some- 
anoient  lead  mining.  Prescott  states  that  the  times  found,  as  in  Derbyshire,  England,  coadng 
ancient  Mexicans  procured  lead  with  silver  and  the  walls  of  the  veins  in  thin  mirror-like  sheets, 
tin  from  the  mines  of  Tarco,  but  no  ftirther  which  are  called  slickensides.  These  when  ao- 
mention  is  made  of  tiie  metal.  Even  at  the  cidentally  scratched  have  the  singular  property 
preaent  day  there  seem  to  be  no  lead  mines  of  of  exploding  with  a  loud  report.  Galena  is  the 
importance  known  excepting  in  Europe  and  the  princijNil  ore  of  nearly  every  lead  mine.  It  is 
United  States ;  a  fact  which  should  argue  nei-  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  metamorphic 
ther  a  deficiency  in  tiie  general  distribution  of  slates  in  veins  associated  with  a  great  variety 
the  prevalent  ore  (the  sSphuret  or  galena), nor  of  other  metals;  and  in  the  stratified  rocks 
difficalty  in  extracting  from  it  the  metal^  which  from  the  lower  silurian  to  the  lias  in  veins  of 
indeed  is  one  of  the  easiest  metallurgical  pro-  various  forms^  and  in  beds,  the  last  often  being 
eeasea ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  li^  only  the  expansion  of  the  materials  of  the  veins 
tie  nae  to  which  the  metal  can  be  applied  by  between  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  Oum- 
ignorant  races.  The  Chinese,  however,  must  berland,  England,  where  galena  is  extensively 
work  extensive  lead  mines  from  the  amount  of  mined  in  the  metalliferous  or  carboniferous 
the  metal  which  they  consume  as  a  lining  for  limestone,  which  underlies  the  millstone  grit, 
their  tea  chests. — ^Lead  occurs  in  a  great  number  this  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  is  distin- 
of  mineral  combinations,  but  few  of  them  will  guished  by  the  name  of  fiat  veins  or  strata  veins, 
require  notice  as  sources  of  supply  of  the  metal.  These  are  productive  usually  but  a  short  distance 
It  has  been  found  native  at  Alston  Moor  in  Gum-  from  the  "  rake"  veins  (or  true  veins  cutting  the 
berland,  disseminated  with  galena  in  a  quartzose  strata)  with  which  they  connect  In  this  dls- 
rock;  aJsain  a  lead  mine  near  Carthagena  in  trict,  comprising  a  portion  of  Cumberland  and 
Spain,  ana  at  another  in  Ireland.  The  sulphuret  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
or  galena  furnishes  nearly  all  the  lead  of  com-  York,  ana  furnishing  more  than  half  of  all  the 
meroe.  This  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  ]eBd  lead  product  of  Great  Britain,  the  veins  traverse 
and  one  of  sulphur,  consequently  yielding  when  the  parallel  and  alternating  beds  of  limestone 
pure  86.55  of  lead  and  18.45  of  sulphur  in  100  and  sandstone ;  in  the  former  attaining  their 
parts.  Its  hardness  is  2.5-2.75 ;  specific  gravity  maximum  thickness  and  yield  of  ore,  and  in  the 
7.2fr-7.7.  It  is  not  malleable,  and  is  too  brittle  latter  contracting  and  becoming  poor.  The  feap 
to  be  cat  with  a  knife,  but  is  easily  crushed  to  tures  of  this  lead  region  are  exhibited  in  that  of 
a  gray  powder.  The  color  of  the  mineral  is  a  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  lead  ores 
lead  or  blackish  gray.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  or  are  extensively  worked  in  the  lower  silurian 
readily  cleave  into  cubes.  The  ore  also  occurs  limestones  which  also  alternate  with  sandstones, 
in  granular  masses  more  or  less  mixed  with  A  few  mines  in  Cumberland  have  been  profit- 
quartz  and  other  gangnes,  and  with  einc  blende  ably  worked  in  sandstone,  and  in  the  United 
andiron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  freshly  cleaved  States  the  hard  grit  of  the  Shawangnnk  moun- 
faces  of  the  crystals  have  the  lustre  of  metallio  tain  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  has  proved  a  rep()eit4>ry 
mirrors,  and  masses  of  the  pure  ore  of  perfect  of  large  quantities  of  galena  found  in  veins  cut- 
crystalline  structure  have  been  met  with  more  ting  the  strata. — Another  ore  which  furnishes 
than  5  feet  in  thickness  and  weighing  several  some  lead  to  commerce  is  the  carbonate,  called 
tons.  Galena  fuses  easily,  requiring  little  more  also  ceruse  and  white  lead  ore  (PbO,  COi),  a 
heat  than  lead  to  melt  it.  It  is  more  volatile  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  88.5  and  carbonic 
than  lead,  and  as  it  evaporates  it  is  decomposed,  acid  16.5  per  cent.,  containing  metallic  lead  77.5 
and  its  vapors  are  converted  into  sidphate  of  per  cent  It  occurs  in  acicular,  tabular,  and 
lead.  Melted  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  is  various  crystalline  forms  derived  from  a  ri^ht 
readily  reduced  to  metal.  Silver  in  the  state  rhombic  prism,  of  adamantine  lustre,  sometimes 
of  sulphuret  probably  occurs  in  all  galena  as  a  transparent,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
trace  at  least,  but  very  commonly  in  quantities  double  refraction.  The  mineral  is  brittle  with 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  few  ounces,  and  from  this  oonchoidal  fracture;  hardness  8-8.5;  specific 
to  100,  and  in  rare  cases  200  oz.  of  silver  to  the  gravity  6.465-0.48,  the  earthy  varieties  some- 
ton  of  lead.    Such  ores  are  known  as  argentic  times  5.4.    When  of  this  atniotare,  tiie  mineral 
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Is  frequently  colored  hy  the  ivreeeDoe  <xf  other 
metidfl,  green,  blae,  or  brown,  and  black.  It  ia 
associatM  with  galena  in  moat  localitiea  of  the 
latter,  bot  is  not  often  fonnd  as  a  workable  ore. 
At  the  Missonri  lead  mines  it  was  formerly  re-» 
Jected  in  large  quantities  tbrongh  ignorance  of 
its  true  character ;  bnt  since  this  has  been  under- 
stood it  has  added  many  millions  of  ponnds  of 
lead  to  the  production  of  these  mines.  It  was  es- 

Edoially  abundant  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.  In  St. 
awrence  co.,  N.  T.,  it  has  been  largely  obtained 
for  smelting  in  an  impure  pulverulent  foim,  and 
was  known  as  lead  asnes.  It  contained  solphate 
of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  evident- 
ly produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  last  named 
compound  upon  galena.  The  Washington  mine, 
Davidson  CO.,  N.  C,  the  Perkiomen  and  other 
mines  near  Phoenizville,  Penn.,  and  the  Mine 
La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  others  in  the  United  States, 
have  furnished  splendid  crystallizations  of  this 
ore,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  for  the 
fhmace. — ^Phosphate  of  lead,  or  pyromorphite, 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  rare  mineral ; 
but  at  the  mines  near  Phoenixville  it  has  been 
largely  worked,  the  fhmaces  sometimes  being 
chiefly  supplied  with  this  beautifbl  green  crys- 
talltzed  ore,  which  in  the  upper  levels  of  some 
of  the  mines  furnished  f  of  the  whole  nietalUo 
product  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  some- 
times transparent,  but  generally  green  from  ses- 
quiozide  of  chromium,  yellow,  or  brown  and 
orange  yellow  from  iutermizture  with  chromate 


of  lead.    Tt  is  of  reeinona  lustre  and  brittle  tez' 
ture;  hardness^-  8.5-4;  specific  gravity,  6.59- 
7.06.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  in  variable  propoftioiM 
of  phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  lead,  phoaphal* 
of  lime,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  the  laat  often 
replacing  some  chloride  of  lead,  and  arsenic  acid 
some  of  the  phosphoric  acid.    The  proportiaQ  ot 
phosphate  of  lead  is  usually  from  77  to  89  per 
cent,  and  of  chloride  of  lead  from  0.5  to  10^  per 
cent  The  ore  is  ftised  without  diflScolty,  and  the 
button  obtained  on  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe 
presents  angular  faces  on  cooling. — ^Tbe  erse- 
niate,  sulphate,  chloride,  chromate,  moljbdate. 
and  some  other  combinations  of  lead  ooeor  as 
beautiftil  minerals,  associated  especially  io  the 
Phcsnixville  mines  with  the  other  componads 
named,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  treated  as  productive  ores. — ^The  artificial 
compounds  of  lead,  the  oxides  and  carbonate, 
will  be  described  after  completing  the  acooonl 
of  the  sources  of  supply  and  metulurgic  treat- 
ment of  the  ores.— Great  Britain  has  probably 
supplied  more  than  half  the  lead  prodnct  of  £o- 
rope.    In  1810  the  annual  yield  of  her  mines 
was  estimated  by  Yillefosse  at  12,500  toas;  bnt 
Mr.  Taylor  considered  this  largely  nndernled, 
and  in  1823  estimated  the  annual  prodaet  at 
81,900  tons,  and  in  1886  at  46,112  tons,  of  whid 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Oumberland  for- 
nished  19,626  tons.  The  following  table  exhibiti 
the  production  in  tons  of  the  several  lead  £§> 
tricts  for  the  years  named : 


BoTon  and  Cornwall 
Moitbem  oouiUea . . 

Bhropahlre 

Ireland , 

Scotland 

Sontb  Wales 

North  Wales 

Isle  of  Man 


Total. 


18a. 

1941. 

184T. 

1848. 

1848. 

18SI. 

7,183 

5,M7 

a888 

7,458 

8,045 

1 

88.820 

27,021 

88,408 

98,989 

80,781 

-48^2* 

2,500 

8,900 

2,769 

2,768 

8,810 

* 

855 

811 

1,880 

1,188 

1,658 

8,988 

901 

94S 

829 

1,786 

957 

9,881k 

4,807 

^os4 

6419 

4,058 

6,941 

18,708 

6,207 

4,948 

6,875 

7,069 

7,448 

1,598 

1,668 

1,609 

1,666 

•  •  ■  • 

1,9M* 

52,801 

50,211 

55.705 

64,858 

•  •  «  • 

61960 

ii,«e9 

wii 

9J» 
7SJKI 


The  exports  in  1850,  including  ore,  metal,  shot, 
litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead,  were  of  the 
declared  value  of  £887,575,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  vulue  of  the  lead  ores  in  silver  is  present- 
ed in  the  following  table  furnished  by  Mr.  K. 
Hunt  for  the  year  1852 : 


Diitrlrli. 


Cornwall 

DeTon 

Cumberland 

Barham,  Northumberland,  and 

Westmoreland 

Cardigan,  Caemarron,  and  Gaar- 

marthenshire 

Flintshire  and  Derbyshire 

Montgomery  and  Merionethshire 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man 


Total. 


iU 

AnMont 

=  .c: 

in  01. 

CO  ^"s 

85 

250,008 

40 

91,840 

9 

52,898 

19 

191,786 

15 

91,630 

7 

47,188 

6 

5,562 

10 

81,220 

8 

19,048 

90 

86,700 

•  ■ 

818,826 

ValM. 


£62.509 
22,885 
18,228 

47,984 

22,920 
11.784 
1,890 
8,055 
4,762 
9,676 

£205,060 


From  this  table,  as  from  other  sources,  it  appears 


that  the  most  argentiferous  galenas  are  fi>DDd  in 
the  districts  of  crystalline  and  nietamorphic  roek& 
— Spain  follows  Great  Britain  as  the  next  larg* 
est  lead-producing  country  in  the  world.  iJi 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  develop^ 
ment  of  her  mines  after  1825.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1826  more  than  8,000  mines  had  i)een  opened 
in  the  sierras  of  Gador  and  Lujar,  aiid  the  in- 
creased production  of  lead  was  so  great,  tbst 
many  mines  in  England  and  Germany  wen 
ruined.  In  1828  the  production  was  25,000 
tons,  and  in  1827  it  had  increased  to  42,000 
tons,  causing  a  great  decline  in  tlie  price  of  the 
metal.  In  1845  there  were  826  mines  of  argen* 
tiferous  galena  in  operation,  employing  8,000 
miners  and  88  smeltinff  works  in  the  Si^ra  de 
Almagrera.  The  production  of  these  mines  in 
that  year  was  108,280  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  and 
8,850  tons  of  lead.  The  ore  was  found  in  mett* 
morphio  micaceous  slates,  contmning  interea- 
lated  beds  of  trap  and  porphyry,  and  was  dis- 
seminated in  bunches  lying  in  tiie  lines  of  the 
stratifioation.    These  were  moat  productive  ia 
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rilver  near  tbe  snrfiiee,  the  galena  often  yield-  Carolina,  and  the  chief  ore,  galena,  is  of  fireqnent 
ing  fh>m  180  to  180  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  ancient  oconrrence  along  the  metaniorphio  belt  of  the 
mines  between  Oarthagena  and  Almeria  have  Appalachian  chain.  But  wiih  tbe  exception 
within  a  few  years  again  been  worked,  and  ranch  of  the  mine  (also  producing  silver)  in  Davidson 
lead  has  been  extracted  from  the  immense  piles  co.,  N.  0^  all  these  enterprises  have  proved  nn- 
of  old  Roman  slags,  and  from  the  inferior  qnal-  profitable,  and  the  mines  have  been  abandoned, 
ittes  of  carbonate  of  lead  rendered  refractory  by  though  some  of  them,  as  those  of  St.  Lawrence 
its  intermixture  with  blende  and  pyrites.  Some  oo.,  N.  T.,  and  possibly  Shelbume,  N.  H.,  would 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  in  the  have  justified  continued  operations.  The  Coal 
granite  hills  of  Linares  upon  the  southern  slope  Hill  mine  near  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  in  8- 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  these  have  produced  years  preceding  1889,  is  known  to  have  pro* 
enormous  masses  of  galena.  Oatalonia,  Granada,  duced  about  1,800  tons  of  lead.  It  has  been 
and  Murcia  have  productive  mines,  and  also  tbe  worked  only  to  the  depth  of  about  180  feet, 
district  above  the  town  of  Oaijayar.  For  1847  principally  by  an  open  cut  of  the  extreme  length 
and  1849  the  production  of  Spain  was  rated  at  of  440  feet.  The  yein  is  nearly  vertical  in  gneiss 
about  80,000  tons  each  year.  The  metal  is  rock,  and  averages  about  2  feet  in  width.  The 
largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  France,  veinstone  is  calcareous  spar,  through  which  the 
and  the  countries  up  the  Mediterranean. — ^In  galena  and  occasionally  the  earthy  carbonate 
Prussia  about  7,195  tons  of  lead  are  reported  of  lead  is  disseminated.  Vugs  or  cavities  fre* 
to  have  been  produced  in  1861,  together  with  quently  occur  lined  with  splendid  crystals  of 
26,498  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  derived  from  argen-  galena,  and  others  of  double  refractive  calca- 
tiferous  lead  and  copper  ore.  The  mines  are  reous  spar.  One  of  the  latter,  nearly  trans- 
chiefly  in  Silesia  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  The  parent,  m  Tale  college  cabinet,  weighs  165  lbs. 
Hartz  mountains  are  supposed  to  produce  from  The  galena  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of  silver ; 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  lead  and  80,000  to  85,000  it  is  also  remarkably  free  from  hurtful  associa- 
Ibs.  of  silver  annually.  The  principal  mines  are  tions  of  other  metals,  as  blende  and  iron  and 
near  Olausthal  in  the  Upper  Harts,  where  the  copper  pyrites.  Other  similar  veins  are  found 
veins  are  found  most  productive  when  split  up  in  the  same  vicinity ;  and  the  time  must  come 
and  ramifying  throogn  the  palieozoic  strata  in  when  they  will  be  extensively  worked.  De* 
narrow  threads,  constituting  what  the  Germans  tailed  accounts  of  this  and  the  other  lead  mines 
call  a  Stcehwerh.  Such  a  repository  of  ore,  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  can  be 
known  asRosenhOfer  Zug,  a  little  west  of  Glaus-  little  more  than  named  in  this  article,  may  be 
thai,  spreads  out  through  800  feet  in  width.  In  found  in  "  Tlie  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
tbe  Andreasberg  group  of  veins  is  that  known  States,''  by  J.  D.  Whitney.  At  Southampton, 
as  the  Samson  vein,  on  which  is  the  deepest  Mass.,  lead  mining  was  commenced  in  1765 
mine  now  worked  in  the  world.  Rich  collec-  in  an  immense  and  very  conspicuous  true  vein 
tions  of  ore  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2,100  feet  at  the  contact  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
led  to  the  workings  being  continued  to  the  depth  Oonne<^ticut  river  valley  and  coarse-grained  feld* 
of  2,620  feet  (See  Harts.)  The  skilful  and  spathic  granite.  The  lode  consists  of  quarts 
economical  methods  applied  to  the  treatment  of  containing  sulphate  of  baryta,  galena,  some 
the  ores  of  this  district  render  it  profitable  to  blende,  and  copper  pyrites.  Neither  this  nor 
keep  mines  in  operation  that  would  be  aban-  the  similar  veins  in  Northampton  and  East- 
doned  in  most  other  countries.  The  annual  prod-  hampton  have  paid  for  the  expenditures  which 
net  of  Saxony  is  said  to  be  nearly  2,000  tons,  at  various  times  have  been  incurred  in  their  ex* 
L^  and  silver  are  extracted  in  comparatively  ploration.  At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  existence 
unimportant  quantities  in  nearly  all  other  En-  of  lead  ore  was  probably  known  in  1651,  when 
ropean  countries,  but  the  product  of  none  be-  a  license  was  granted  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop 
aide  those  named  is  estimated  to  amount  to  more  to  work  mines  of  this  and  other  specified  min- 
than  1,000  tons  of  lead,  except  those  of  Aus-  eral  productions,  with  particular  reference  to 
trian  Slyria.  For  10  years  preceding  1847  her  any  he  might  discover  near  Middletown.  There 
average  annual  product  is  put  down  at  8,258  is  no  tradition  of  the  time  when  the  mine  was 
tons,  and  the  whole  annual  product  of  the  Aus-  first  worked.  In  1852  it  was  reopened  and 
trian  empire  during  these  years  at  only  8,887  worked  to  some  extent.  The  ore  is  highly 
tons,  of  which  Hungary  fhmished  246  tons,  argentiferous  galena,  but  not  abundant.  Ship- 
The  duchy  of  Nassau,  having  an  area  of  only  82  ments  made  to  England  yielded  25  to  75  oz.  of 
German  square  miles,  contains  several  hundred  silver  to  21  cwt.  of  lead ;  and  what  was  re- 
mines  in  operation,  and  among  them  about  80  markable,  a  peculiar  fine-grained  variety  of  the 
of  argentiferous  lead,  some  of  which  have  been  ore,  such  as  is  usually  found  to  be  most  argen- 
worked  since  the  year  1158.  They  are  in  ar-  tiferous,  proved  to  be  only  i  as  rich  in  silver  as 
gillaceous  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  the  coarsely  cubical  ore.  The  vein  consists 
period.  The  annual  product  was  a  few  years  chiefly  of  quartz,  often  in  crystallized  plates  or 
since  stated  to  be  about  600  tons  of  lead  and  combs,  with  some  calc  spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
2,600  lbs.  of  silver. — ^In  the  United  States,  lead  and  finer  spar,  also  blende  and  iron  and  copper 
mines  have  been  worked  in  the  metamorphic  pyrites.  It  is  from  10  inches  to  8  feet  in  thick- 
roctoi  of  the  New  England  states,  northern  and  ness,  and  is  included  in  silicious  and  micaceous 
eastern  New  York,  Penn^lvania,  and  North  slates,  with  the  dip  and  direction  of  which  it 
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iq[>pean  at  the  smfaoe  to  oolnoid««    In  Dutohefis  ^  true  Teinfi,"  they  pnyre  more  prodiustiTe  Ibr 
oo.,  N.  Y.,  explorations  were  made  for  lead  in  the  amount  of  ground  worked  than  those  thus 
1740,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war  the  designated.    This  is  the  case  with  the  Ulster 
committee  of  public  safety  sought  to  obtain  mine,  while  the  extent  of  the  formation  stretdt- 
supplies  there.    Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  ing  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  1,600  feet^ 
are  found  also  in  Columbia,  Washington,  and  and  below  to  unknown  depths,  with  a  thickness 
Rensselaer  oos.,  but  have  never  proved  pro-  on  the  oourseofthe  vein  probably  exoeeding  500 
ductive.    They  traverse  the  strata  near  the  feet,  insured  abundant  working  ground  for  ex- 
junction of  the  metamorphic  slates  and  lime-  tensive  miniog  operatious.    The  extreme  bard- 
stones.    The  principal  one  is  tlie  Ancram  or  ness  of  the  rock  caused  the  mining  to  be  expec- 
Livingston  mine  in  Columbia  oo.    On  the  oth-  sive ;  but  though  abandoned  in  1854  as  unprof^ 
er  side  of  the  Hudson  river  lead  mines  have  itable,  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  lead  mines  oi 
been  worked  at  various  localities  in  the  un-  the  Atlantic  states  the  working  of  which  will 
altered  silurian   limestones   and  sandstones;  again  be  prosecuted.— >In  Chester  and  Mont- 
but  these,  too,  have  all  been  abandoned  as  un-  gomery  cos.,  Penn.,  near  Phoenixville,  is  a  group 
profitable.    The  most  productive  among  them  of  lead  and  oopper  mines,  in  a  small  district  of 
were  in  the  Shawangunk  grit  of  Ulster  co.,  only  5  or  6  miles  in  length  by  2  or  8  in  breadth, 
which  overlies  tiie  Hudson  river  slate  group,  some  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  which 
On  the  W.  slope  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  have  already  been  noticed.     They  oocor  in 
at  Ellenville,  several  nearly  vertical  veins  have  gneiss  and  the  red  shale  and  sandstone  of  the 
been  followed  into  the  hard  sandstone,  the  middle  secondary,  cutting  the  strata  in  direction 
strata  of  which  and  the  direction  of  the  moun-  and  dip.    Nearly  all  the  veins,  of  which  there 
tain  ridge  they  cross  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  are  12  or  more,  are  parallel  to  each  c^er,  di- 
principal  one  of  these  yielded  in  1858  salena  rected  N.  82*'-^5*'  £.  and  dipping  steeply  S.  £. 
which  produced  about  ^9,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and  When  confined  chiefly  to  the  gneiss^  they  pro- 
IK)  to  70  tons  of  pyritous  copper,  50  tons  of  duce  as  a  general  rule  lead  ores;  when  in^uded 
which  produced  24.8  per  cent,  of  metaL    The  in  the  red  shale,  their  principal  product  is  cop- 
vein  was  unlike  the  true  veins  of  the  metamor-  per  ores.    Quartz  and  iron  pyrites  make  up  the 
phic  rocks,  having  no  gangue  or  veinstones,  but  larger  part  of  the  lodes^  the  latter  in  the  upper 
wherever  productive  filled  between  the  walls  portionsof  the  mine  decomposed  to  a  soft  brown 
with  rich  galena  and  pyritous  copper,  the  for-  gossan.    This  material  sometimes  yields  10  oz. 
mer  sometimes  being  6  feet  thick  unmixed  with  of  silver  to  the  ton.    Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  from 
other  matters.    In  places  it  contracted  to  a  whose  ^^  Geology  of  Pennsylvania^'  tliese  d&u 
knife-edge  seam  in  the  hard  sandstone,  and  are  obtained,  enumerates  tiie  f^lowing  lai^e 
again  opened  out  in  hollow  fissures,  one  of  variety  of  metallic  constituents  of  the  Wheatlej 
which,  extending  to  more  than  IQO  feet  in  depth,  lode,  beside  the  gangue  of  quarts  and  sulphate 
with  an  equal  horizontal  range,  has  never  been  of  baryta :  of  1^ — sulphate,  carbonate,  phos> 
completely  explored.     It  was  partially  fiOUed  phate,  arseniate^  molybdate,  chromate,  chx^mo- 
with  tough  yellow  clay,  in  which  were  imbed-  molybdate,  arsenio-phosphate,  sulphnret,  and 
ded  loose  fragments  of  sandstone,  magnificent  antimonial  argentiferous;  of  zinc — snlphurst, 
bunches  of  quartz  crystals,  and  lumps  of  lead  carbonate,  and  silicate ;  of  copper — ^native  met- 
and  copper  ores;  and  its  walls  were  also  lined  al,  sulphnret,  black  oxide,  maJachites  green  and 
in  places  with  the  same  ores.    In  these  features  blue ;  of  iron — the  oxide  containing  &ver,  py- 
a  striking  resemblance  is  exhibited  to  the  so  rites,  brown  spar,  and  hematite;  native  silver; 
called  *^  openings*'  of  frequent  -  occurrence  in  black  oxide  of  manganese.    Native  sulphur  is 
the  western  lead  mines,  although  found  there  also  met  with.    This  mine  was  opened  in  1851, 
only  in  limestone.    The  vein  is  moreover  like  and  up  to  Sept.  1854,  had  produced,  acourding 
those  of  the  western  mines  in  lacking  veinstones,  to  the  manager's  report,  1,800  tons  of  lead  ors, 
and  probably  also  in  being  limited  to  certain  principally  phosphate,  estimated  to  yield  60  per 
rock  formations,  beneath  which  it  will  not  prove  cent.  lead.    The  Chester  county  mining  corn- 
productive.    But  as  the  lead-bearing  rock  is  pany  commenced  operations  in  1850  in  the  same 
there  limestone,  and  as  limestone  overlies  the  vicinity,  and  up  to  Nov.  1851,  had  smelted  190,- 
8hawangunk  grit,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  400  lbs.  of  dressed  ore,  almost  exclusively  piios- 
the  vein  into  the  calcareous  rock,  which,  con-  phate,  wbich  produced  about  47  per  cent.  lead, 
cealed  beneath  the  soil  of  the  valley,  cannot  be  4>r.  Genth  found  this  kind  of  ore  to  contain  1.6 
fiir  off.    It  is  true  that  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  oz.  of  silver  in  2,000  lbs. ;  the  coarsely  granular 
the  West  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than  galena  gave  16.2  oz.,  and  the  radiated  and  &aelj 
the  Shawangunk  grit;  and  the  Niagara  lime-  granular  galena  11.9  oz.    Operations  ceased  at 
atone  that  overlies  this  grit  is  not  prc^uctive  in  these  and  the  other  adjacent  mines  in  1854 
lead  at  the  West,  although  largely  developed  in  and  1855. — ^In  S.  W.  Virginia  and  £.  Tennessee 
the  vicinity  of  the  lead  mines;  hence  nothing  many  lead  mines,  not  in  the  metamorphic  belt, 
can  be  predicted  as  to  the  characters  which  the  but  in  the  great  silurian  limestone  formati<Hi  of 
vein  will  assume  in  entering  the  limestone.    Be-  the  valley  of  Virginia,  have  been  worked  with 
fore  reachiuff  the  western  states  the  grit  rock,  greater  or  less  success  for  many  years  past«  then' 
like  most  or  the  other  sandstones,  thins  out.  ores  being  compact  and  crystallized  carbonate 
Though  the  lead  veins  lack  the  character  of  pf  lead  as  wdl  as  galena,    Thoee  belonging  to 
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tihe  Wythe  tmion  lead  oonpMiy  cm  Dew  ritrei*,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen^  under  sirthority  of  the  United 
Wythe  CO.,  Ya.,  are  knowa  to  hare  been  pro-  States,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  deMgnating  the  aec- 
daotlve  in  1754.  The  workings  In  these  have  tions  of  mineral  lands  to  be  resenred  horn  sale. 
been  carried  to  the  depth  of  190  feet,  and  the  In  1844,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  difficoldee  at- 
mines  together  with  others  in  the  vicinity  are  tending  the  collection  of  rents,  the  leasing  sys- 
still  in  snccessAiI  operation.  All  the  mines  of  tern  was  abandoned  and  the  mineral  lands  were 
this  region  resemble  in  their  geological  associa-  entered  for  sale.  The  lead  region,  as  reported 
tions  and  metallio  products  those  of  the  western  by  Dr.  Owen,  spreads  over  aboat  62  townships 
lead  region.  In  1855  the  Wythe  union  lead  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
mines  were  reported  to  have  prodnced  600  tons  Illinois,  and  8  in  Iowa,  extending  in  extreme 
of  lead  per  annnm. — ^The  Washington  mine,  Da-  distance  W.  from  the  Mississippi  abont  12  miles, 
vidson  CO.,  N.  0.,  has  attracted  mnch  interest  It  reaches  N.  nearly  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  & 
on  acconnt  of  its  being  the  only  mine  in  the  to  Apple  river  in  Illinds,  and  £.  to  the  £. 
United  States  that  has  prodnced  mnch  silver,  branch  of  the  Pecatonika,  The  rock  whidi 
It  was  opened  in  1886  in  the  silicions  and  tal-  contains  the  lead  veins  was  designated  by  Dr. 
ooee  slates  of  the  gold  region,  and,  like  most  Owen  as  the  ^  npper  magnesian  limestone,"  a 
other  veins  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  this  term  which  was  also  applied  to  the  Niagara 
region,  has  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata,  limestone  in  its  extension  through  the  western 
There  are  two  parallel  veins  worked  together,  country.  Owing  to  the  confusion  this  caused, 
which  dip  steeply  toward  the  N.  They  are  Prof.  James  Hall  in  hb  report  of  the  geology  of 
underlaid  by  a  granitic  rock,  and  above  is  tal-  Iowa,  published  in  1850,  proposes  the  very  ap* 
cose  slate.  The  mine  was  commenced  for  the  propriate  name  ^'galena  limestone"  for  the  pecn- 
carbonates  of  lead,  which  were  found  in  con-  liar  calcareous  formation  in  which  the  lead  veins 
siderable  quantity  in  a  heavy  dull  ore  of  earthy  are  almost  exclusively  found.  Its  position  in  the 
appearance,  and  also  in  glassy  crystals.  Some  geological  column  is  between  the  Hudson  rivtf 
galena  and  phosphate  were  also  met  with.  It  group  (some  shales  which  obscurely  represent 
was  not  until  after  smelting  large  quantities  of  this  formation  being  recognized  in  Iowa  by 
these  ores  that  native  silver  was  discovered,  Prof.  Hall,  underlying  the  Niagara  limestone) 
and  the  argentiferous  character  of  the  lead  ores,  and  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  the  upper 
In  1840,  at  the  time  the  mine  Was  visited  by  the  layers  of  which  the  lower  layers  of  the  galena 
writer,  the  display  of  native  silver  in  arbores-  limestone  alternate.  The  formation  is  entirely 
cent  forms  and  disseminated  through  the  mag-  western,  not  being  recognized  £.  of  Wisconsin, 
nesian  veinstones  was  very  striking,  and  excit^  The  rock  is  described  as  a  gray  and  yellowish 
expectations  of  great  richness  at  lower  depths,  gray  dolomite,  generally  coarse-grained,  lying  in 
Till  1844  the  mine  continued  to  produce  largely  thick  strata,  and  containing  few  fossils,  but  in 
rich  argentiferous  ores,  after  which  the  ores  grad-  the  middle  portion  flint  nodules  in  layers  and 
dually  diminished  in  quantity ;  the  yield  of  that  scattered.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  found  about 
year  is  stated  to  have  been  $24,009  of  silver,  and  Dubuque  and  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
$7,268  of  gold,  separated  from  160,000  lbs.  of  Missi^ippi  and  Fever  rivers,  before  the  forma- 
lead,  an  average  of  240  oz.  of  auriferous  silver  to  tion  is  lost  as  it  passes  with  the  prevailing  gen- 
2,000  lbs.  In  1851  the  production  was  56,896  tie  dip  toward  the  S.  beneath  the  Niagara  lime- 
lbs,  of  lead  and  7,942.16  oz.  auriferous  silver,  stone;  it  here  amounts  to  260  feet,  but  the  great- 
equal  to  279  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead.  Dr.  Qenth  er  portion  of  the  lead  mines  are'  in  this  rock 
found  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  snlphurets  where  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  50  to  60 
very  variable,  running  fhnn  2.5  to  19.5  oz.  to  feet.  Where  the  rock  has  its  maximum  thick- 
2,000  lbs.  EVom  2(K)  assays  an  average  of  ness  the  lead  veins  are  limited  to  its  central  and 
7.5  oz.  was  found.  In  1852  mining  operations  lower  part,  not  approaching  in  their  vertical 
were  stopped  as  unprofitable,  but  were  soon  descent  much  nearer  the  ba^  of  the  formation 
after  renewed  and  are  still  continued. — ^The  than  50  feet.  Where  it  thins  out  as  it  rises  to- 
great  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  what  ward  the  N.  the  lower  portion  contains  produc- 
are  called  the  upper  mines  on  each  side  of  the  tive  veins  down  to  the  blue  limestone,  and  some- 
Mississippi  river,  in  N.  W.  Illlnois,  S.  W.  Wis-  times  in  tlds  and  the  other  calcareous  strata  ; 
consin,  and  Iowa ;  and  the  lower  mines,  found  but  no  veins  penetrate  tlie  sandstone,  which  lies 
chiefly  8.  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  state  of  beneath  these.  The  upper  portion  of  the  for- 
Missonri.  The  former  were  discovered  by  La  mation  b  more  argillaceous,  less  porous  and 
Sneur  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in  1700  friable,  and  comparatively  fi*ee  from  open  verti- 
and  1701,  and  were  flrst  worked  in  1788  by  a  cal  Joints  and  flssures,  such  as  contain  galena  in 
French  miner,  Jnlien  Dubuque,  who  continued  the  lower  beds.  Usnallv  it  caps  over  these  pro- 
in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  ductive  Assures,  and  is  hence  commonly  known 
city  in  Iowa  bearing  his  name  now  stands,  and  as  the  cap  rock.  The  class  of  veins  containing 
worked  the  mines  till  he  died  in  1809.  The  the  ores  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who 
United  States  acquiring  possession  of  the  re-  was  associated  with  Prof.  Hall  in  the  Iowa  state 
gion,  leases  were  authorized  of  the  mineral  survey,  as  "gash  veins,''  being  distinguished 
lands  in  1807,  but  were  not  issued  till  1822,  ttam  true  veins  by  want  of  continuity  uirough 
and  little  mining  was  done  till  1826.  In  1889  the  lower  strata,  and  by  want  of  veinstones, 
a  geological  survey  was  made  of  the  district  by  The  orevicea  and  fissures  they  ooocq»y  are  sup- 


„  .  „  b  tbia  mode  of  oooiiiTeDM  of  the  galeoa, 
rent  apart  in  parallel  liaet.  These  liaes  are  for  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement  being 
the  moet  part  neorlj  due  E.  and  W.  On  their  horizontal  and  betweeo  the  Btrata,  instead  at 
extenuonmiDiiigmaybeproeeoatedforlongdiB-  vertioal  sad  orossing  them.  Moreoro',  otliar 
tanoea,  bat  in  depth  its  range  is  sTidentlf  very  orea,  aa  blende  and  iron  pTritea,  and  mineral 
liiaited.  The  galena  is  foand  in  great  parity,  sabetanoes  like  veinBtoneB,  aa  ealo  apar,  or  xHl, 
Bomelimes  free  from  all  aaaociotioDB  of  other  aa  the  minera  call  it,  are  more  oommanlj  Mao- 
ores,  but  somettmes  mixed  with  zinc  blende,  oiatedwich  the  galena,  the  difTereot  materiab 
and  more  rarely  with  iron  pyrites.  It  oontunB  arranged  in  la^rs,  the  lead  ore  often  thslovert, 
bnt  a  trace  of  ulver.  Three  modea  of  its  oc-  and  in  oaee  of  an  opening  inerasUng  tlw  met 
cnrrence  are  reoogaised,  viz.,  Bnrface  deposite,  with  benchea  of  oryatals.  CreHces  hftre  been 
vertical  crevicea,  and  flat  sheeta.  In  the  first  foand  takingaBaddleafaapebythepartJmMcaeb 
the  ore  ia  in  the  clayer  loam  of  the  prairies,  left  aide  of  the  oontre  gradually  dropping  down  t» 
behind  in  fragments  wiien  the  rock  that  oontoin-  lower  Btrata.  One  of  theae  at  Milla'a  loda,  near 
ed  it  decomposed.  It  is  called  by  the  miners  Harle  Qreen,  presented  a  flat  sheet  at  hqi  mcM- 
"float  mineral,"  and  when  found  indioates  the  nring  20  feet  acron,  with  S  to  8  feet  tfaioknea 
proximity  of  deposits  in  the  rock,  and  enoonr-  of  solid  galena.  On  each  eide  the  mineral  sheet 
agu  "prospecting."  This  consists  in  sinking  dropped  down,  gradnally  diminisliiog  in  thiek- 
ibafta  into  Uie  rock,  and  driving  across  the  pre-  ness,  bat  presenting  bo  &r  aa  exposed  an  areaof 
enmed  direction  of  the  crerices.  Ifinera  are  nearly  100  aqnare  feet  of  ore,  from  which  about 
constantly  engaged  in  this  work,  going  from  1,200,000  lbs.  of  galena  had  been  removed,  and 
plaJoe  toplace  liU  tbediscoTeryof  a  riohdeposit  large  qnonlJUes  more  remained  in  mg^t.  In 
rewards  their  search.  In  the  natnral  sections  Tsrious  partsof  the  lead  region  are  gronpsofpro- 
along  the  ollfis  that  border  the  streams  discov-  dnctive  mines,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  UiDarsJPmnt, 
eriea  are  most  easily  made ;  but  nnder  the  deep  Bhnllsburg,  and  other  places  in  Wi80onsiiL,Ga- 
ioil  of  the  prurieaand  the  Hudson  river  shales  lena  in  Illinois,  andDabaqoe  in  lowai.  Tbebat 
thatcoverthaelevatedBorfiice,  rich  crevices  will  ^strict  for  its  area  has  probably  produced  the 
remain  oonoealed  for  centuries.  In  the  vertical  lai^est  amoont  of  ore,  and  the  crevices  are  bers 
flsenres  the  galena  is  found  in  a  thin  sheet  at-  foand  in  greaUr  regolarity  and  more  extniQM 
tacbed  to  one  or  both  walls,  or  separated  from  in  length  and  depth  than  elsewhere.  Fcea 
one  or  both  by  day  and  ferraginous  matter,  many  of  the  caves,  which  extend  several  bin- 
It  may  t>e  one  or  several  inches  tliick,  rarely  a  dred  feet  on  the  conree  of  the  crevicea,  aerml 
foot,  and  several  may  be  so  close  to  each  other  million  pounds  of  galena  have  been  obtwied. 
•a  to  be  mined  together.  The  walls  may  main-  TheLangworthy  crevice,  which  haa  been  wM-t- 
tain  their  paralleliBm  for  some  distance,  and  ed  in  different  places  along  a  line  of  nearly  } 
gradually  cloea  np;  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  a  mile,  has  prodnced,  it  has  been  stated,  aboot 
they  may  suddenly  separate  and  form  what  is  10,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.  It  nsnaliy  preeenced  3 
called  "an  opening."  This  enlarged  crevice  tiers  of  crevices,  of  which  the  upp^-  one  was 
is  nanally  only  in  part  filled  with  the  loose  ma-  the  most  prodaoilvej  their  width  was  often  IS 
terials  left  behind  by  the  decomposition  of  the  to  SO  feet,  and  the  width  of  workable  gronnd 
rock,  aa  fragments  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  sometimes  40  feet.  Several  other  crevices  are 
the  strings,  banches,  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  the  Doted,  which  have  produced  from  2,000,000  to 
loose  matters  that  have  been  introdnced.  Theae  4,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.— The  statistics  of  the  yield 
openings,  of  irregular  dimensions,  are  osaally  of  the  mines  have  been  imperfectly  preserved. 
f^m  4  to  IG  feet  in  height,  4  to  10  bnt  some-  The  following  table  of  lead  shipped  from  the 
times  40  in  width,  and  have  been  met  with  Galena  river  mines  for  the  years  named  ia  eou- 
several  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  sometimes  piled  from  reports  made  to  government,  and 
repeated  to  the  nnmher  of  S,  one  below  another,  ttara  records  kept  in  Galena ;  tiie  amount  of  re- 
bnt  one  alone  is  mure  common.    In  some  of  the  oeipts  from  thesalesis  estimated  at  (88,8S4,S1S: 

openings  conical-shaped  cavities,  called  ohim-  ■ ■_ 

neys,  are  foand  running  np  to  a  point  in  the 
cap  rock,  and  occaaiondty  lined  with  layers  of 
galena,  calo  spar,  and  olay.  These  cavities  were 
apparently  worn  and  dissolved  ont  by  water. 
Some  noticed  by  ilr.  Whitney  near  Dubnqne, 
rising  np  from  the  roof  of  a  barren  opening, 
which  was  traced  the  unasmil  length  of  some 
eOO  feet  with  a  height  of  6  to  6  feet,  extend  2S 
or  80  feet  into  the  overlying  strata.  Flat  sheets 
are  a  form  of  deposit  that  may  ooonr  anywhere, 
proceeding  from  the  vertical  crevices ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  Umited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  foi^ 
mation,  and  are  even  found  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
atone,  as  well  88  in  the  true  lead-bearing  rook. 
Featnrea  of  diatribntion  of  the  oi«  and  of  open- 
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The  moet  available  orevioes  beinc  worked  onfc,  en's  mines.  The  most  prodaotiye  mines  have 
and  tiie  greater  attractions  of  the  newly  die-  been  found  in  Washington  oo^  bat  many  others 
oovered  gold  region  of  Oallfomia  drawing  the  are  met  with  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  state.  The 
miners  away,  the  production  declined  from  a  geological  formation  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
maximam  of  about  25,000  tons  in  1847,  till  in  contained  lies  below  the  Trenton  limestone,  and 
1653  it  amounted  to  only  18,800  tons.  Since  by  Pro£  Swallow  is  regarded  as  the  eqaivalent 
that  time,  the  transportation  from  the  mines  of  the  calciferoas  sandrock  of  the  New  York 
being  in  part  by  the  railroads  instead  of  alto-  reports,  which  appears  to  be  here  represented 
gether  by  the  river  as  before,  no  exact  record  by  a  group  of  alternating  beds  of  masnesian 
has  been  kept  of  the  quantities.  The  following  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  2d  and  8d  of 
are  given  in  the  Iowa  geological  report  as  the  these  limestones  below  the  Trenton  limestone 
amounts  of  lead  received  at  Chicago  and  St.  have  produced  the  principal  supplies  of  the  ore : 
Louis  for  the  years  named ;  but  to  represent  the  and  in  some  localities  in  the  state  lead  is  found 
actual  production  an  unknown  amount  should  in  the  coal  measures,  even  in  the  coal  beds 
be  added  for  the  home  consumption,  which  has  themselves,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  ex- 
been  largely  increased  by  the  establishment  of  tent  in  tJie  carboniferous  limestone  called  die 
white  leful  and  shot  works  in  the  region :  Archimedes  or  mountain  limestone.    The  8d 

magnesian  is  regarded  by  the  Missouri  geolo- 
gists  as  corresponding  to  the  lower  magnesian 
of  the  upper  lead  region,  which  is  there  unpro- 
^847  ductive.  The  mines  are  frequently  along  the 
line  of  meeting  of  the  limestone  with  granitic 
rocks,  though  in  this  position  the  deposits  are 
The  sum  given  for  the  receipts  at  St.  Louis  in  either  supe^cial  or  run  between  the  calcareous 
1857  indudes  the  receipts  from  the  Missouri  strata,  without  penetrating  the  granite.  Various 
mines,  which  however  are  bnt  trifling.  A  more  other  ores  are  found  a&sociated  with  the  galena^ 
oomplete  table,  including  domestic  receipts,  for-  as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  called  by  the  miners 
eifipi  imports,  and  invoice  value,  will  be  given,  dry  bone,  white  mineral,  &c.,  the  sulphuret  and 
attar  noticing  the  lower  or  Missouri  mines.  IJt-  silicate  of  zinc,  known  as  black  jack,  py  ritous 
tie  of  the  products  of  the  western  mines  now  iron  and  copper,  and  at  some  of  the  mines,  as 
reaches  the  Atlantic  coast;  in  1857  only  about  Mine  La  Motte,  carbonate  of  copper  and  black 
100  tons  arrived  at  New  York.  The  seaboard  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt.  The  surface 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  English  and  of  the  country  in  the  lead  region  is  strewed 
Spanish  mines. — ^The  Missouri  lead  mines  were  with  crystallized  ouartz  derived  from  the  lead- 
discovered  and  first  worked  in  1720  by  Renault  bearing  rocks,  and  called  by  the  miners  ^*  min- 
and  his  mineralogist  La  Motte,  who  came  out  era!  blossom.'^  The  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
with  a  large  party  under  authority  of  a  patent  lead  ore  are  generally  the  same  as  those  already 
granted  by  the  French  government  to  John  described  as  common  to  the  northern  mines. 
Law's  famous  company.  Mine  La  Motte  and  The  openings  on  the  vertical  fissures  vary  from 
the  Potosi  lead  mines  were  discovered  and  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  foot  to  10  or  12  feet 
opened  by  them ;  but  little  however  had  been  square,  and  when  very  small  are  called  pockets. 
dune  up  to  Renault's  return  to  France  in  1742.  They  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  course,  but 
The  only  smelting  of  the  lead  ores  appears  to  connect  one  with  another  by  passages  filled 
have  been  done  on  log  heaps,  a  wasteful  pro-  with  material  different  from  the  walls,  and  ex- 
cess, much  practised  even  of  late  years.  In  tending  toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 
1798,  as  stated  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  *^  View  of  Valla's  mine  in  St.  Francois  co.  and  Perry's  on 
the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,"  p.  19,  Mosee  Ans-  its  extension  S.  present  a  remarkable  network 
tin  of  Virginia,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land  of  veins  spread  over  an  area  of  about  1,500  feet 
from  the  Spanish  government  near  Potosi,  sunk  in  length  by  600  in  breadth,  ranging  N.  W.  and 
the  first  regular  shaft,  and  erected  a  reverbera-  S.  E.  They  are  also  examples  of  mines  of  a  more 
tory  furnace,  and  also  a  shot  tower.  According  permanent  character  than  are  found  in  the 
to  the  same  authority,  there  were  45  mines  in  northern  lead  legion.  Valla's  mine  was  discov- 
operation  in  Missouri  in  1819,  giving  employment  ered  in  1824,  and  it  is  believed  has  been  work- 
to  1,100  persons;  in  1811  Mine  Shibboleth  pro-  ed  ever  since  without  interruption.  There  are 
duoed  8,125,000  lbs.  of  lead  from  5,000,000  lbs.  14  shafts  upon  it,  and  8  more  principal  shafts 
of  ore.  From  1798  to  1810  Mine  il  Bnrton  and  upon  Perry's  mine.  Of  all  these,  ouW  2  are 
the  Potosi  diggings  were  estimated  to  have  less  than  50  feet  deep;  6  exceed  110  feet,  and 
produced  over  500,000  lbs.  annually ;  and  from  one  of  them  is  170  feet  deep.  They  are  in  gra* 
1884  to  1887  the  production  of  Mine  La  Motte  vel  and  clay  10  to  80  feet,  then  in  a  light-colored 
is  rated  at  an  average  of  1,085,820  lbs.  of  lead  silicious  magnesian  limestone,  which  passes  be- 

Esr  annum.    For  14  years  succeeding  1840  Dr.  low  into  another  variety  of  very  close  texture 

itton  in  his  state  geological  report  makes  the  and  known  by  the  miners  as  the  cast-steel  rock, 

annual  average  of  all  the  mines  over  8,888,121  Three  series  of  caves  are  found,  the  2d  set  18 

lbs. ;  and  yet  in  1854  he  thinks  there  were  or  20  feet  below  the  first,  and  the  8d  about  8 

scarcely  200  persons  engaged  in  mining,  beside  feet  below  the  second.  The  middle  set  has  been 

those  employed  at  Perry's,  Vall6's  and  Skew-  most  worked.    They  run  out  in  every  direction, 


Bod  in  some  instttnee*  oommnDtoato  hy  chim-  mn  re&zport«d  to  foralgQ  oonntriei.  Tbo  e^ 
nejs  with  the  Hriee  above  or  below.  The?  are  porta  of  Amerioaa  lead  were  valaed  at  aboot 
filled  with  clay,  looea  rock,  and  ore,  the  last  $80,000,  beside  a  stnsll  qwuiti^  of  manaiao- 
often  an  interuiztiire  of  galena  and  silioate  and  tured  lead. — MtUiilurgie  Treatmt»t.  At  lead 
carbonate  of  zlno,  which  reqaires  roaatine  and  ores  are  ordiaarilj  received  from  the  mines,  tbej 
waahing  to  prepare  it  for  the  furnace.  Frwn  require  preparatory  treatineDt  for  the  furaaree. 
1S34  to  1S84  Voile's  mine,  it  is  estimated,  pro-  The  earth;  matteia  adhering  to  tbem,  h  day 
daoed  about  10,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and  abont  and  sand,  may  be  washed  away  by  aqMmag  tbe 
ta  mncb  more  in  tbe  next  20  years ;  Ferry's  oree  to  a  carrant  of  water ;  bnt  biton  the  inter- 
mine  about  16,000,000  lbs.  from  1989  to  16M.  mixed  gangnes  and  foreign  ores  can  be  sepante^ 
Tbeae  are  remarlisbte  instances  of  lead  mining  the  Inaps  mnst  be  rednced  to  small  fragmeDli, 
regatarly  prosecated  for  so  many  years  at  one  and  tbe  fine  materials  be  BDljeoted  to  tt  ^» 
lo^ity.  Bat  excepting  nt  these  and  Skewera's  tematio  dresdng  by  the  procese  of  jigging  « 
mine  Uiere  appears  to  nave  been  little  r^inlar  other  oonvenient  methods  of  sorting  matuiak 
mioing  condnoted  in  the  state  in  1S54.  Dr.  aooordiog  to  their  different  specifio  gravitieiL 
Utton  was  of  opinion  that  (  of  all  the  lead  ob-  Tbe  coarse  lumps  may  be  redwMd  by  bwid  npoi 
tdned  in  Missonri  had  been  from  olay  diggings  an  iron-top  table  with  the  so  called  backer,  a 
overlying  tbe  rook.  These  operations  have  of-  thick  oast  iron  piste  with  a  face  8  inches  sqoare 
ten  been  highly  productive,  bnt  were  oarriedon  and  a  socket  on  the  nnper  side  for  a  handle;  or 
withont  q^tem  and  without  capital  by  men  who  they  may  be  passed  tnroagh  the  crasbine  rolla, 
had  DO  interest  or  ability  to  proeeonte  the  work  of  which  two  or  more  pairs  are  commoiJy  ob- 
In  the  rock,  and  thus  the  more  pennanent  de-  ployed,  one  set  above  tlie  other.  AAer  tbe  or«s 
posits  have  been  passed  over.  The  estimates  of  nave  been  dressed  and  sorted  into  heaps,  it  is 
the  prodnotion  are  based  upon  very  uncertain  the  prsctloe  at  some  of  the  European  smeltiDg 
data,  DO  records  for  the  most  part  having  been  establishments,  as  in  Cornwall,  to  roaat  at  a 
preserved  of  tbe  lead  mined  and  smelted. — The  moderate  beat  abont  one  half  of  each  heap  in  a 
table  betow,  compiled  for  Hunt's  "Herohanta'  special  calcining  famaoe  of  the  revorberstoiy 
Hagaiine,"  July,  1S59,  presents  vertons  data  of  tassa.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  oonader- 
Interest  relative  to  tbe  lead  basinesaof  theUDit'  ableqnantitiesofBnlphate  of  lead,  which  is  more 
ed  States;  but  the  production  is  imperfectly  fixed  in  the  smelting  fnmace,  and  coDaeqaenllj 
represented  for  late  years  by  the  figures  in  the  diminishes  the  loss  that  wonld  be  experieDced 
second  coiamn,  for  the  reasons  that  other  ont-  by  volatilization  of  the  sulphnret.  Being  then 
lets  are  now  opened  to  the  eastern  market,  and  mixed  with  tbe  nnroested  aidphnret  and  snlyecl- 
the  consnmption  about  the  mtnee  baa  largely  edtotheheatof  thesmddDgfhniace,oneeqtiir- 
increased:  alent  of  enlphate  and  one  of  snlphuret  uTord 

— ~Ti': — : : : — : : — : Jnat  9  eqalvalents  of  lead  and  2  of  snlphnrout 

acid,  the  last  esoaplng;  thus,  Pb0,8O.-FPbS= 
SPb+SSO..  Eenoe  the  best  resnlu  areobtwD- 
ed  when  the  two  eomponods  are  in  equal  atamis 
proportions.    If  the  sulphate  is  in  ei<>oss,  s«l- 

Shite  of  lead  will  be  formed  and  remain  ouie- 
need.  As  smelting  la  oondncted  in  the  rever- 
beratoiT  Aimaoe,  the  roasting  is  effected  upon 
tbesatnceof  the  charge;  and  when  it  has  pro- 
eeeded  snffidently  far,  the  whole  is  stirred  ta> 
gether  and  snbjeoted  to  tbo  reduction  beaL  Id 
the  blast  fbrnaoe,  as  the  operation  is  condnded 
in  this  oonntry,  tlie  smelter  seeks  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  a  surface  roasting  with  eacb  ad£- 
tion  to  tbe  charge  before  putting  on  the  blast 
Two  kinds  of  fomaoes  are  employed  in  tbe  Unit- 
ed States  for  smelting  lead  oree,  tbe  reverb««- 
tory  and  tbe  Sootch  hearth.  Beside  these,  a 
small  high  or  blast  ftamace  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  for  ailicions  refractory  ores,  Beva>- 
beratoiT  furnaces  are  construeced  on  the  gcDeral 
principle  of  those  described  for  smelting  copper 
ores  or  puddling  iron.  Those  for  lead  have* 
shallow  basin-shaped  hearth,  the  greatest  de- 
pression beneath  the  arch  being  abont  9  feeL 
The  aperture  into  the  fine  is  only  about  6  inches 
high,  and  the  space  over  the  fire  bridge  is  14 
The  imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States  in  inches.  The  dimenuons,  however,  vary  in  ^F- 
tlie  year  ending  June  80,  1899,  amounted  to  fereot  dlatriots.  The  sole  is  about  B  feet  in 
abont  H000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  nearly  (3,700,-  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and  formed  of  the  slag* 
000.    Abont  1,140,000  lbs.,  valned  at  tC7,000,    of  previoos  operations.    The  charge  is  supplied 
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ibrongh  the  top  hj  a  hopper,  and,  being  imme*  dow  apd  interrapted  prooees  than  by  more  har^ 
diately  spread  over  the  hearth,  is  afterward  ried  oneB^  the  yield  being  75  per  oent.  or  more 
worked  through  apertnres  in  the  side,  by  which  of  lead.  From  the  rich  galenas  of  Wisconsin 
air  also  is  admitted  as  required.'  On  one  side  it  was  formerly  thonght  that  no  more  than  65 
holes  are  also  made  for  the  scori®  and  metal  to  per  cent,  oonld  be  thus  obtained,  tbe  remainder 
flow  out ;  or,  as  at  the  western  mines,  the  dis-  going  with  the  slags,  the  principal  bulk  of  which 
charge  may  be  at  the  extreme  end,  the  hearth  as  in  England  were  afterward  worked  over  in 
being  made  to  slope  from  the  bridge.  The  small  blast  furnaoes  or  skg  hearths.  These  em* 
charge  varies  in  different  countries;  in  Derby*  ployed  at  the  West  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
shire  and  near  Alston  Moor  it  is  composed  of  large  crucibles  built  in  brickwork  open  at  topu 
several  varieties  of  ore  suitably  mixed,  and  with  an  aperture  in  the  back  for  the  tuydre,  and 
weighingabout  2,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  2,500  another  at  the  base  in  front  for  the  metal  after  it 
lbs. ;  in  Wales  ic  is  from  20  to  24  cwt,  and  in  is  separated  to  run  out  into  the  receptacle  made 
Wisconsin  from  45  to  60  cwt  In  Yorkshire  7i  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  oin- 
cwt.  of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  to  the  der  flows  out  also  with  the  lead  and  floats  over 
ton  of  lead,  and  the  smelting  of  each  charge  its  surface  into  a  second  receptacle.  Thesepara- 
occupies  5  to  7  hours.  A  common  allowance  of  tion,  however,  is  generally  far  from  being  corn- 
fuel  IS  i  ton  to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  Wisconsin  pletely  effected.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal, 
the  working  through  one  charge  occupied  9  — ^The  common  blast  furnace  or  Scotch  hearth 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  one  cord  of  wood  is  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  easily  managed  fur^ 
and  the  production  of  5,260  to  5,810  lbs.  of  pig  nac€L  much  used  at  our  own  mines  and  in  the 
lead.  The  slag  produced  bv  these  furnaces  is  northern  part  of  England.  In  its  improved  form 
rich  in  lead,  and  is  saved  to  be  treated  by  other  with  the  hot  blast  arrangement,  as  introduced 
processes.  In  the  operation  the  heat  is  very  in  the  United  States,  and  furnished  by  some  of 
slowly  brought  up  if  the  ore  has  not  been  pre-  the  iron  founderies  ready  to  be  set  up,  it  is  a 
Ylously  roasted,  and  the  furnace  is  kept  dose,  cast  iron  box  about  2  feet  square  and  one  foot 
with  a  small  aperture  oniy  open  for  the  air  to  deep,  open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  2 
enter.  In  a  short  time  the  charge  becomes  heated  inches  thick.  A  doping  shel^  called  the  hearth, 
and  the  sulphur  slowly  consumes.  The  operation  is  attached  to  the  front  edge  for  the  lead  to  flow 
of  rabbling  or  stirring  over  tbe  materials  is  then  down,  and  for  holding  the  materials  of  the 
commence,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  near-  charge  when  these  are  occasionally  spread  out 
ly  2  hours.  The  skimmings  of  the  receiving  in  the  course  of  working  the  furnace.  Over  the 
pot  and  any  rich  slags  are  thrown  into  the  end  reservoir  is  fitted  a  cast  iron  chest,  open  in  front 
of  the  furnace  furthest  from  the  flre,  and  soon  and  at  top,  with  sides  and  back  about  14  inches 
cause  a  separation  of  metal  as  they  react  upon  high.  These  are  made  hollow,  the  ircm  walls 
the  roasting  ores;  this  metal  is  occasionally  finch  thick  enclosing  a  space  of  4^  inches.  The 
drawn  off.  Some  coal  is  usually  worked  into  blast  is  made  to  enter  at  one  side,  and  passes 
the  molten  mass  to  aid  the  reduction  and  pro-  out  at  tbe  other  by  a  pipe,  which  bends  round 
tect  the  metal  from  oxidation.  In  England,  and  enters  the  tuydre  set  in  the  back  of  this 
after  the  roasting  process  is  far  advanced  and  the  chest,  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  reservoir, 
rich  slags  introduced  have  been  partly  smelted,  When  in  nse  this  reservoir  continues  fUl  of 
the  doors  are  all  opened  and  the  charge  is  al-  melted  lead,  and  the  excess  as  produced  from 
lowed  to  become  partially  cool.  To  this  soon  the  chaige  floating  upon  it  flows  down  tbe 
succeeds  the  second  stage  or  *^  firing,"  the  first  hearth  into  the  pot  set  to  receive  it.  Under 
being  the  roastmg.  In  half  an  hour  the  furnace  the  pot  a  small  fire  is  kept  up,  so  that  the  lead 
becomes  red-hot  and  the  materials  begin  to  fiow.  may  be  ladled  from  it  as  convenient  Into  the 
The  working  doors  are  then  opened  and  the  moulds.  The  furnace  is  kept  in  continual  opera- 
charge  is  pushed  back  and  spread  out,  and  tion  by  introducing  new  charges  about  every  10 
quicklime  is  spread  over  the  surface,  the  effect  minutes,  and  working  them  down  as  they  be- 
ef which  is  to  thicken  or  '*  drv  up'*  Uie  slags,  come  roasted  at  the  surface.  Before  adding 
and  protect  the.  metal  from  oxidation,  but  more  more  ore  the  blast  is  turned  off,  and  the  charge 
especially,  in  case  of  the  ores  being  silicious,  to  already  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  forward  on  the 
break  up  the  compound  formed  of  silica  and  hearth.  Billets  of  light  dry  pine  wood  are  then 
oxide  of  lead  and  set  the  latter  free.  Another  thrown  in  against  t£e  tuyere,  and  the  charge 
partial  cooling  and  subsequent  firing  succeed,  is  thrown  back  with  the  addition  of  fresh  ore 
and  these  processes  continue  to  be  repeated,  till  upon  the  wood.  The  blast  is  then  let  on  again, 
in  about  4^  hours  the  tap  hole  is  opened  for  tbe  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  charge  is  stirred  over, 
flow  ofthe  metal,  the  sli^y^fioating  upon  it  beinff  It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  blast  with  more 
poshed  back  to  be  further  treat^  by  renewed  pressure  than  that  obtained  from  the  fiui ;  cast 
melting,  or  to  be  dried  up  with  quicklime  and  iron  blowing  cylinders  are  the  most  effective, 
taken  out  from  the  door  in  the  opposite  side  of  No  other  fuel  is  required  but  liffht  pine  wood ; 
the  furnace.  Six  hours  are  consumed  in  the  but  in  England  bituminous  coiu  is  used.  The 
whole  operation,  thus  allowing  a  succession  of  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  produces 
4  every  24  hours;  though  for  a  week's  work  16  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  required.  Fluor 
charges  are  sometimes  admitted,  and  22  are  a  spar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fiux,  and  also  black- 
maximom.    Better  results  are  obtained  by  this  smiths'  cinders  and  bits  of  iron,  the  ^eot  of 
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which  18  to  desnlphnrize  the  galena  hj  the  affin-  ohamhers,  In  which  they  are  cooled  and  oon- 
ity  df  the  iron  and  snlphnr.  The  inner  walls  of  densed  by  showers  of  water.  Bnt  these  ar- 
tbe  air  chest  would  he  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  ransements,  as  also  drawing  the  gases  tbrongii 
snlphnr,  bnt  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  cold  water  to  cause  the  metallic  compounds  to 
driven  behind  them ;  this  also  tends  to  keep  be  retained,  involTC  obstructions  to  the  drafts 
them  of  uniform  temperature.  In  smelting  and  require  exhausting  machinery  at  the  ez- 
about  5,000,000  lbs.  of  lead  at  Rossie  with  this  treme  end  to  supply  its  place.  At  the  great 
class  of  furnaces,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  exhibition  of  1851  a  modd  of  the  apparatus  of 
less  than  |  cord  of  wood  to  2,000  lbs.  of  lead,  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  use  at  his  works  in 
Each  furnace  produced  an  average  of  7,500  lbs.  Dumfriesshire,  was  exhibited,  the  original  of 
of  lead  every  24  hours,  employing  2  lead  smelt-  which  had  proved  perfectly  effectual  in  saving 
ers  and  2  assistants,  or  one  of  uiese  every  12  the  lead  and  preventing  all  the  evil  effeets  eon- 
hours.  The  cost  for  wood  was  $1.50  and  labor  sequent  on  the  escape  of  the  ftimes.  The  ar* 
$5  — $6.50,  or  $1.75  per  ton.  In  Wisconsin,  rangement  however  is  costly,  and  adapted  onlr 
before  the  use  of  the  hollow  air  chest,  the  ex*  to  large  establishments.  The  water  used  fit 
pense  of  one  furnace  shifty  continuing  till  80  pigs  showering  is  conducted  into  tanks  in  which  it 
weighing  2,100  lbs.  were  produced,  and  usually  deposits  Uie  metallic  particles  it  takes  np.  The 
occupying  8  to  10  hours,  was  about  $4  for  labor  specimens  of  lead  ashes  thus  recovered  were 
and  $1.50  for  fuel,  charcoal  and  wood,  both  of  said  to  contain  about }  tbeir  weight  of  pure  lead, 
which  bore  a  very  high  price  in  the  prairie  re-  and  nearly  5  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton. — Lead 
gion.  In  England  the  ore  for  the  Scotch  hearth  varies  much  in  purity,  according  to  the  ora 
is  first  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In  from  which  it  is  obtained  and  the  methods  of 
the  Hartz  mountains  and  some  other  parts  of  reduction  adopted.  Generally  it  is  more  pan 
Europe  poor  silioions  galenas  are  sometimes  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  smdt- 
smeltod  in  small  blast  furnaces,  measuring  about  ed ;  but  some  ores  are  intermixed  with  iraa 
8  feet  across  inside,  and  20  to  28  feet  in  height,  pyrites,  blende,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  to 
and  surmounted  by  flues,  which  are  made  to  such  a  degree  that  more  or  less  iron,  zinc,  and 
wind  up  and  down  in  the  masonry  for  the  pur-  antimony  remuns  alloyed  with  the  les^,  serioiB- 
pose  of  arresting  the  metallic  portions  of  the  ly  injuring  its  quality,  especially  for  the  maoa- 
esci^ing  gases.  Such  ores  cannot  be  treated  factnre  of  white  lead,  and  also  increasing  its 
Uke  pure  galenas  to  afford  first  a  sulphate,  which  hardness.  In  some  of  the  European  works  spe- 
shall  react  upon  tlie  sulphuret ;  for  the  silica  cial  methods  of  purification  are  found  necesssj 
would  seize  upon  the  oxide  of  lead  of  the  sul-  after  the  metal  has  been  obtained.  It  is  not  so 
phate  and  form  with  it  a  refractory  sUicato.  A  with  American  lead,  the  quality  of  which  is  re- 
flux therefore  is  employed  of  metallic  iron,  in  the  markable  for  its  softness  and  purily.  Spani^ 
form  of  scales,  cinders,  or  of  cast  iron  obtained  lead  received  in  the  United  Stetes  is  not  so  good, 
by  beatinff  up  the  cinders  from  iron  smelting  but  is  better  than  tlie  English.  Silver  aooooh 
furnaces.  The  charges  are  complicated  mixtures  panics  most  of  the  foreign  ores,  and  is  very  com- 
of  ore,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  of  lead,  monly  present  in  European  lead  in  eufficieot 
various  furnace  products  as  scorice  and  litharge,  quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  The 
and  finally  the  granulated  iron  or  scales,  all  pro-  method  of  effecting  this  was  formerly  to  meh 
perly  apportioned  according  to  their  chemical  the  lead  upon  cupels  placed  in  reverberatory 
composition  and  the  reactions  required. — Con-  furnaces,  and,  by  a  current  of  air  playing  ova* 
fliderable  loss  is  experienced  in  smelting  lead  the  surface  of  tiie  metal,  convert  it  into  lithargs 
ores  from  the  tendency  of  their  particles  to  es-  or  oxide  of  lead  till  the  silver  remained  l^ 
oape  in  the  form  of  white  fumes  or  lead  ashes,  hind.  This  operation  was  hardly  remnneratiTe 
that  are  seen  pouring  out  from  the  chimney  flues,  with  lead  yielding  less  than  10  oz.  of  silver  to 
Kot  only  is  a  loss  of  lead  tlius  occasioned,  bnt  the  ton.  The  ku^  cupels  used  in  extensive  le- 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetetion  around,  fineries  are  made  in  an  iron  fVame  osoally  of 
and  the  cattle  and  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  are  oval  form,  the  outer  rim  being  an  iron  bar  \ 
sometimes  destroyed.  An  interesting  paper  upon  inch  thick  and  4  inches  wide  bent  aroond  and 
this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Greorge  Wilson  to  the  ends  welded  together.  The  larger  diameter 
the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  ma^  be  4  feet  and  the  l^ser  2^  feet  Gross  bars 
in  the  *^  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  of  iron  support  the  pounded  bone  ashes,  mixed 
May,  1852.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  inves-  for  the  best  cupels  with  -f^  their  bulk  of  fera 
tigato  the  cause  of  the  death  of  18  horses  and  a  ashes  or  ^V  ^^^^^  weight  of  pearl  ashes,  or  for 
number  of  cows,  supposed  to  have  been  poison-  common  cupels  with  very  fine  cinders.  Wh«i 
ed  near  some  lead  furnaces,  and  had  found  the  the  pigs  of  lead  are  thoroughly  melted  upon 
herbage  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  animals  one  of  these  cupels,  a  strong  current  of  air  is 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  the  blown  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the 
metal  was  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  longer  diameter,  and  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  is 
especially  the  spleen,  which  Dr.  Wilson  suggests  formed,  is  swept  on  over  the  farther  edge  of  the 
is  the  most  convenient  organ  to  submit  to  this  cupel  and  &lls  into  a  receptacle  conveniently 
examination.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  placed  for  its  removal.  In  the  Hartz,  at  Glaas- 
remedy  the  evil  by  conducting  the  fumes  brought  thai,  the  refining  is  done  directly  upon  the  floor 
together  from  the  different  furnaces  through  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  ^leeiaKy 
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prepared  for  tbe  parpoee.  The  tipper  layer,  small  orystalfl  which  contain  much  less  than 
which  is  of  marl,  or,  as  in  some  estahlishments,  their  proportionate  weight  of  the  diver  in  the 
of  4  parts  of  leached  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  is  whole  mass,  and  may  be  removed,  thns  enrich- 
beaten  for  2^  honrs ;  and  soon  after  this  it  nsn-  ing  the  portion  that  remains.  In  the  operation 
ally  requires  renewal  at  every  fresh  charge,  the  in  the  large  way  any  nnmber  of  cast  iron  pots 
material  mixed  with  littmrge  going  back  to  the  are  set  in  bricJcwork  conveniently  for  heat- 
smelting  furnaces.  The  charge  varies  from  4  to  log;  each  may  hold  4  or  6  tons  of  lead.  The 
8  tons.  After  about  8  hours  it  is  melted,  and  middle  one  being  charged,  and  the  lead  melted 
the  surface  is  covered  with  impurities  that  were  and  stirred  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  fire  is 
mixed  with  the  crude  lead  and  are  called  Abeilge,  removed  to  the  next  pot  to  the  right^  and  into 
These  beinff  raked  off,  the  blast  is  let  on  the  this  the  crystals  of  lead  as  they  are  produced 
surface,  and  grayish  colored  infusible  oxides,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  ladle,  care  being 
called  Abatri^ey  collect,  which  the  workmen  re-  taken  to  shake  back  into  the  first  pot  all  the 
move  every  half  hour  or  so.  A  stick  of  green  fluid  metal.  The  ladle  is  kept  up  to  greater 
wood  occasionally  thrust  into  the  melted  bath  beat  than  that  of  the  lead  by  occasionaUy  im- 
&cilicates  their  separation.  As  the  heat  in-  mersing  it  in  a  small  pot  of  lead  placed  over  a 
creases  more  oxide  of  lead  is  produced,  so  that  constant  fire.  About  ^  of  the  charge  are  re- 
it  gives  a  fusible  character  to  the  materials  that  moved  from  the  1st  pot  to  the  2d,  and  the 
collect  on  the  surface,  and  they  begin  to  fiow  remaining  },  which  retains  the  principal  portion 
down  the  channel  prepared  for  them,  which  the  of  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  the  next  pot  to  the 
workman  keeps  clear.  The  first  products  are  left  The  middle  pot  is  again  charged,  and  the 
still  impure,  and  are  known  as  black  litharge,  process  is  repeated ;  and  when  the  Ski  pot  has 
Gradually  they  assume  the  red  or  yellow  colors  received  a  full  charge  the  same  operation  is  com- 
of  merchantable  litharge ;  the  former  are  more  menced  with  it,  }  going  forward  to  the  right, 
valued,  and  result  from  longer  exposure  to  the  and  the  last  }  coming  back  to  pot  No.  1.  Thus 
air  before  cooling.  When  only  4  or  6  per  cent,  all  the  pots  become  at  last  filled,  the  portions 
of  the  charge  remains,  the  litharge  is  reserved  poorest  in  sUver  working  furthest  to  the  right^ 
to  be  treated  again  for  silver.  In  the  course  of  and  the  richest  toward  the  left ;  the  former  are 
20  hours,  or  in  case  of  the  larger  charges  of  80  turned  at  last  into  the  moulds,  and  the  latter, 
Lours,  the  sudden  brightening  takes  place  which  concentrated  no  further  than  about  800  oz.  to 
marks  the  close  of  t£e  operation.  The  oxida*  the  ton,  being  cast  into  bars  about  2  inches 
tion  as  it  went  on  was  a  process  of  combustion,  square.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
increasing  the  brilliancy  and  heat  of  the  metallic  '^  lead  riches.''  They  are  finally  subjected  to 
bath ;  but  when  the  lead  has  nearly  disappeared  cupellation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  specially 
the  brilliancy  and  heat  diminish  and  the  surface  constructed  for  the  work.  At  one  establish- 
is  comparatively  dull.  Toward  the  last  a  thin  ment  in  England,  that  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker, 
pellicle  of  melted  litharge  dances  rapidly  over  and  co.,  the  cupellation  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
tbe  surface,  displaying  a  constant  succession  of  moval  of  all  traces  of  lead,  and  the  litharge  is 
bright  colors  with  its  varying  degrees  of  oxida-  pure  oxide  of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  0.8  to 
tion.  All  at  once  it  bursts  away,  and  leaves  the  0.4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  weekly  prod- 
brilliant  surface  of  the  melted  silver  exposed  to  net  of  their  works  is  6  to  8  bars  of  silver,  each 
view.  The  current  of  air  is  then  stopped,  and  weighing  1,000  oz.  The  litharge  not  sold  as  such 
water  is  cautiously  added  to  tbe  cake  of  silver  is  mixed  with  fine  coal  and  reduced  in  a  rever- 
ie cool  it.  This  retains  a  little  lead,  which  is  beratory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  is  covered 
afterward  separated  by  another  cupelling  on  a  2  inches  deep  with  slack  or  fine  coal.  The 
smaller  scale.  A  variety  of  products  are  ob-  crystallizing  process  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
tained  by  the  cupellation  above  described.  The  treatment  of  very  poor  argentiferous  lead.  The 
abzugs  and  abstriohs,  the  rich  litharge,  and  the  rich  are  better  cupelled  at  once.  It  is  not 
Qupelbottoms  are  melted  over  for  recovering  the  adapted  for  impure  qualities  of  lead,  because  the 
lead ;  tbe  merchantable  litharge  is  either  sold  impurities  are  not  removed,  as  they  are  by  the 
as  such  or  reduced  to  metal,  and  the  black  German  process  described  above.  It  is  also 
litharge  is  reduced  by  itself  with  charcoal ;  it  sometimes  more  profitable  to  convert  the  lead 
produces  an  inferior  quality  of  lead  mixed  with  into  litharge  than  to  sell  it  in  metal. — Manuf<ie-' 
antimony,  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  tured  Articles,  The  principal  uses  of  lead  un- 
or  of  type  metal.  The  loss  of  lead  in  the  whole  combined  with  other  substances  are  for  sheets, 
operation  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. — A  process  by  pipes,  and  shot.  The  Chinese  manufacture  thin 
which  silver  may  be  separated  with  economy  sheets  for  lining  tea  chests  by  simply  pouring 
from  lead  containing  even  the  small  quantity  the  melted  metal  upon  a  large,  flat,  and  very 
of  one  or  two  oz.  per  ton  was  discovered  quite  smooth  stone,  while  a  second  workman  ap- 
accidentally  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattison  of  Newcastle-  plies  upon  the  fluid  sheet  another  flat  stone 
on-Tyne,  about  the  year  1829,  and  has  been  which  he  forcibly  presses  down.  A  thin  leaf  is 
Tery  stlccessfully  adopted  throughout  Great  thus  obtained,  which  is  immediately  removed, 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia.  It  is  known  and  the  process  is  repeated  with  extraordinary 
as  the  crystallizing  process,  and  is  founded  on  rapidity.  The  ragged  edges  are  finally  trimmed 
the  principle  that  the  melted  argentiferous  lead,  and  the  sheets  made  into  bundles.  Sheet  lead 
being  occasionally  stirred  while  cooUng,  forms  is  made  by  two  methods.  By  the  old  way  a  stout 
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table  15  or  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide  is  made  driTen  upward,  the  lead  in  the  cylinder  la  forced 
perfectlj  level  and  provided  with  a  raised  margin,  through  the  annular  space  between  the  fixed 
It  is  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  over  it  is  sos-  collar  or  die  and  the  mandrel,  and  emerging 
pended  a  long  trough,  which  when  filled  with  above  cools  in  the  form  of  a  finished  pipe,  and 
melted  lead  is  npset  npon  the  table.    The  snr-  is  immediately  coiled  upon  a  drum  snspoided 
&oe  is  then  ^*  struck''  by  two  workmen,  one  on  above  the  apparatus. — ^Lead  shot  might  with 
each  side  the  table  moving  forward,  from  one  propriety  be  classed  among  the  alloys  of  lead, 
end  to  the  other  the  wooden  strike,  which  rests  for  though  sometimes  made  of  simple  lead  of  in- 
npon  the  raised  sides,  the  middle  portion  of  it  ferior  quality,  the  metal  is  very  commonly  corn- 
projecting  down  far  enough  to  leave  the  re-  bined  with  arsenic,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
quired  thickness  of  lead,  as  the  surplus  is  push-  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  or  of  orpimest 
ed  over  the  foot  of  the  table.   Sheets  thus  made  (the  sulphuret).    The  effect  of  the  arsenic  is  to 
are  considered  less  liable  to  contract  and  expand  render  the  hard,  brittle  qualities  of  lead,  which 
by  change  of  temperature  than  those  prepared  are  contaminated  by  antimony  and  iron,  softer 
bj  the  newer  metnod,  which  is  as  follows:  the  and  more  ductile,  and  of  the  proper  conastencj, 
metal  is  cast  in  a  plate  6  or  7  feet  square  and  6  when  melted  and  subjected  to  the  nsnal  process 
inches  thick,  and  when  cooled  enough  to  admit  in  shot  making,  for  taking  the  globular  form. 
of  being  moved  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and  placed  The  more  ductile  the  lead  the  less  arsenie  is  re- 
upon  the  bench  called  the  rolling  mill,  the  fioor  quired,  but  hard  lead  requires  10  parts  or  more 
of  which,  8  feet  wide  and  70  to  80  feet  long,  is  of  arsenic  in  1,000.     When  the  lead  to  the 
made  of  wooden  rollers  arranged  parallel  to  amount  of  2  or  8  tons  in  a  pot  is  melted,  a  cir- 
each  other  and  across  the  lengm  of  the  bench,  cle  of  ashes  or  powdered  charcoal  is  laid  around 
In  the  centre  of  the  bench  are  two  iron  cylin-  the  edge  of  the  metal,  and  the  arsenical  com- 
ders  16  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  one  above  pound  is  introduced  in  the  centre  and  stirred 
the  other,  the  top  of  the  lower  one  level  with  m.    The  pot  is  then  covered  and  the  lid  luted 
the  top  of  the  wooden  rollers.   Thej  are  turned  down  and  left  for  some  hours^  during  whidi 
with  great  accuracy,  and  so  arranged  that  by  time  the  arsenical  compound  is  decomposed, 
screws  their  distance  apart  may  be  regulated;  and  the  arsenic  combines  in  part  with  the 
they  are  also  so  geared  that  they  may  be  made  lead,  and  a  portion  mixes  with  the  lithai^ 
to  rotate  one  way  or  the  other  as  desired.   The  that  is  produced  by  the  reaction  when  white 
plate  is  immediately  run  through  the  rollers,  and  arsenic  is  used.    The  mixture  is  then  tested  by 
the  motion  being  then  reversed  it  is  passed  back;  dropping  a  portion  of  it  through  a  cnDeoder 
and  thus  it  is  kept  going,  the  rollers  being  grad-  into  water.    If  the  particles  assume  a  lenticakr 
nally  brought  nearer  together.    When  the  sheet  form,  the  arsenic  is  m  excess;  if  they  are  flat- 
becomes  inconveniently  long  it  is  cut  in  two,  tened  on  one  side,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or 
the  operation  being  completed  with  each  piece  elongated,  too  little  arsenic  was  used.    Wheo 
separately.    In  passing  through  from  200  to  properly  dosed  it  is  run  into  bars,  which  are 
800  times  the  length  may  be  increased  from  6  raised  to  the  top  of  the  shot  tower  to  be  there 
or  7  feet  to  400  feet,  the  breadth  being  7  feet,  melted   and  poured  through  the   cullenders. 
At  the  Dee  Bank  works  the  rolls  are  8  feet  4  These   are  either   hollow  hemispherical  iron 
inches  loog  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  disks  or  rectangular  fiat  sheets,  each  one  per- 
sheets  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch  forated  with  a  set  of  holes  of  uniform  size,  made 
in  thickness.    Sheet  lead  made  bv  this  method  perfectly  smooth  and  exact.    The  lead  when 
b  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^^mUled  lead."  poured  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature  fbr 
— ^Lead  pipe  also  is  made  by  two  methods.  The  the  special  size  to  be  made,  and  the  workmen 
old  mode  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the  are  careful  to  keep  a  film  of  the  oxide  as  a  lining 
length  of  the  pipe  is  limited  to  20  or  80  feet.  A  to  the  cullender,  which  is  thought  to  have  the 
abort  thick  cylinder  is  first  cast  of  the  exact  effect  of  increasing  the  rotundity  of  the  shot, 
bore  required,  and  this  is  ^awn  out  between  possiblv  by  expediting  its  cooling  as  it  passes 
suitable  rolls,  a  long  steel  mandrel  being  kept  in  through.    The  holes  vary  from  -X  to  ^^  of  an 
the  portion  passing  through  the  rolls.    By  the  inch,  but  the  shot  are  of  larger  diameter  than 
improved  method  a  hydrostatic  press  is  em-  the  noles.    In  falling  to  the  base  of  the  tower 
ployed  to  force  the  melted  lead  tiirough  dies  of  the  particles  of  semi-fiuid  lead,  acted  npon  alike 
the  required  sizes.   The  press  is  under  the  floor,  over  tiieir  whole  surface  by  the  current  of  air, 
through  which  the  piston  passes,  entering  a  are  made  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and  by 
strong  upright  metallic  cylinder.    This  can  be  the  time  they  reach  the  bottom  they  are  sufS- 
filled  with  lead  as  required  by  a  spout  in  the  ciently  hardened  by  cooling  to  bear  the  sIkm^ 
top,  and  the  spout  can  be  then  closely  shut,  of  striking  the  surface  of  the  vessel  of  water 
The  cylinder  is  kept  to  the  temperature  of  melt-  placed  to  receive  them.    Large-sized  shot  re- 
ing  lead  by  an  annular  fireplace  or  receptacle  for  quire  a  greater  height  than  small-sized,  and 
live  coals  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Connected  while  100  feet  is  sufScient  for  the  latter,  the 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  steel  die  of  the  former  will  require  150  feet.    Dr.  Ure  notices  a 
diameter  required  for  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  shot  tower  at  villach  in  Oarinthia,  249  feet  high, 
and  through  its  centre  passes  from  the  centre  ox  as  the  highest  erection  of  this  kind.    Taken 
the  piston  below  the  mandrel  which  determines  from  the  cistern  of  water,  the  shot  are  dried, 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.    As  the  piston  is  then  assorted  according  to  their  sizes  by  sifting 
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ihem  in  a  reyolving  copper  cylinder  set  sUchtly  dized,  the  yellow  powder  is  removed  to  another 
inclined  and  perforated  with  holes,  whi<£  in-  fomace  like  the  first,  and  there  exposed  to  a 
crease  in  size  toward  the  lower  end.  The  small-  oarefolly  regulated  heat  between  650^  and  600** 
er  sizes  thus  drop  through  above  and  the  larger  F.,  which  is  below  dull  redness.  Air  is  freely 
lower  down,  and  each  size  b  received  in  its  own  admitted,  and  fresh  surfaces  are  frequently  ex- 
box.  The  shot  receive  their  superficial  finish  posed  to  its  influence.  In  48  hours  it  has  ao- 
by  being  left  for  some  time  in  a  rotating  cylin-  auired  a  beautiful  bright  red  hue.  It  is  then 
der  with  some  pulverized  graphite.  Imperfect  nnished  by  grindinfl;  between  iron  surfaces, 
shot  are  separated  from  the  truly  spherical  by  Minium  is  a  valuable  pigment,  and  is  largely 
allowing  them  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  so  used  in  the  paper-hanging  manufacture  for  giv- 
arranged  that  die  latter  run  straight  down  the  ing  orange  and  rose  colors.  It  is  ihe  coloring 
middle  and  the  former  work  off  to  one  or  the  matter  in  red  sealing  wax  and  various  other 
other  side.  A  method  has  been  patented  in  the  artificial  red  compounds.  It  is  preferable  to 
United  States  of  manu&cturing  shot  without  litharge  in  the  glass  manufacture  on  account  of 
the  high  towers,  substituting  for  them  a  low  its  excess  of  oxygen,  which  may  remove  any 
elevation  up  which  a  powerfm  current  of  air  is  combustible  matter  present,  and  also  convert  the 
blown,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a  long  con-  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide. — One  of 
tinned  fall. — ^Mention  has  frequently  been  made  the  most  important  applications  of  lead  is  in  the 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  produced  in  the  metallur-  manufacture  of  the  carbonate,  so  extensively 
gical  operations  described.  Four  compounds  of  used  as  a  white  paint,  and  also  as  a  body  for 
lead  and  oxygen  are  recognized,  but  2  only  are  other  colors.  This  special  branch  will  properly 
of  practical  importance.  The  one  called  lith-  be  treated  under  the  title  White  Lead. — Pat- 
arge  is  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  (PbO),  its  sarums  Properties  of  Lead  Salts,  The  soluble 
chemical  equivalent  111.67,  specific  gravity  9.2-  salts  of  lead  possess  highly  poisonous  properties, 
9.5.  When  obtained  at  a  temperature  below  and  they  are  the  more  dangerous  from  the  in- 
that  reuuired  to  fuse  it,  the  oxide  is  in  the  form  sidious  and  unsuspected  ways  by  which  they 
of  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  known  as  massicot  are  introduced  and  accumulate  in  the  system. 
Oommon  litharge  ground  to  fine  powder  is  also  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  lead  is  inert  so 
yeUow ;  if  it  have  a  red  hue,  this  is  owing  to  long  as  it  retains  its  metallic  form ;  it  begins  to 
admixture  of  the  red  oxide  or  minium.  Lith-  produce  its  effects  only  when  it  is  oxidized.  In 
arge  fuses  at  a  temperature  above  redness,  and  this  way  bullets  Lave  been  swallowed  and  have 
crystallizes  in  semi-transparent  scales  on  cool-  passed  with  impunity  through  the  digestive 
ing.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  canal.  The  preparations  of  lead  vary  greatly 
the  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  the  only  in  their  intensity  of  action,  though  their  effects 
oxide  of  lead  which  forms  salts  of  this  metal  as  poisons  are  similar ;  the  semi- vitrified  oxide 
with  acids.  Uniting  with  the  weakest  organic  (litharge),  the  carbonate  (white  lead),  and  the 
acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  it  is  of  great  diacetate  (Goulard's  extract)  are  the  most  ac- 
service  in  chemical  analysis.  It  absorbs  car-  tive.  The  sulphate,  from  its  great  insolubility 
bonio  acid  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  in  in  the  digestive  fiuids,  is  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
fiolution  the  oxide  is  thus  converted  into  an  in-  ert.  From  the  extensive  use  of  lead  in  various 
soluble  hydrated  oxycarbonate.  Its  use  in  the  manufactures,  a  great  many  persons  are  neces- 
arts  depends  upon  its  properties  as  a  pigment,  sarily  subjected  to  its  influence.  Cases  of  lead 
also  of  forming  vitreous  compounds  when  melt-  poisoning  are  common  among  painters,  plumb- 
ed with  the  earths  and  boracic  and  silicic  acids,  era,  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  cards,  and  those 
whence  its  application  in  the  glass  and  earthen-  employed  in  the  glazing  of  earthenware,  and  ia 
ware  manuflu^tures,  and  again  of  causing  oils  to  the  bleaching  of  Brussels  lace,  which  is  beaten 
dry  rapidly.  Dissolved  in  lime  water,  it  is  with  white  lead  to  whiten  the  fibre ;  plumbers, 
sometimes  used  as  a  hair  dye;  the  lime  softens  who  work  chiefiy  in  metallic  lead,  suffer  very 
and  partially  decomposes  the  hair,  and  the  lead  much  less  tlian  other  artisans  who  employ  its 
uniting  with  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  forms  a  oxides  or  salts.    The  susceptibility  to  the  effects 

Sirmanent  black  stain  of  sulphuret  of  lead. —  of  the  poison  varies  greatly  in  different  per- 
inium  or  red  lead  is  a  compound  of  the  sons.  Some  are  able  to  follow  their  occupation 
protoxide  commonly  with  the  peroxide,  repre-  as  house  painters  or  in  manufactories  of  white 
sented  by  the  formula  2PbO,  PbOa ;  it  is  not  lead  without  suffering  materially,  while  the 
however  of  uniform  composition,  though  pos-  writer  has  known  an  instance  where,  after  care- 
fiessing  always  the  characteristic  red  color  and  ful  inquiry,  a  severe  case  of  lead  colic  in  a  fish- 
other  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  the  object  of  an  ing-tackle  maker  could  only  be  traced  to  his 
especial  manufacture,  and  for  its  preparation  chewing  bits  of  metallic  lead,  which  he  chipped 
the  purest  lead  is  selected ;  for  the  foreign  met-  off  whue  engaged  for  a  few  days  in  making 
als  commonly  present  in  lead  would  seriously  sinkers.  Am6ng  artisans  who  use  it  in  their 
impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  which  gives  work,  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  either 
to  minium  its  value.  The  lead  is  melted  in  a  by  the  air  passages  or  by  the  digestive  organs; 
leverberatory  with  a  bottom  of  very  large  area  it  is  inhaled  in  fine  dust,  or  it  is  swallowed.  In 
at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  is  carefully  con-  this  way,  carefully  washing  the  hands  previous 
verted  into  massicot  or  lidbarge,  a  process  which  to  meals  is  of  great  importance  as  a  preservative 
occupies  about  22  hours.    When  completely  oxi-  from  its  effects.    Leaci  is  often  introduced  into 
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the  system  accidentally  or  as  an  adnlteration  in  snre.  The  walls  of  the  ahdomen  are  hard 
the  manofacture  of  various  liquors.  The  old  and  sometimes  retracted ;  there  is  often  nausea 
name  of  lead  colic,  eoliea  Pictcnum^  colic  of  and  vomiting;  dysary  is  sometimes  present, 
Poiton,  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  colic  there  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  resdeaa,  sleep- 
prodaced  hy  its  nse  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  less,  and  anxious.  Notwithstanding  the  gravity 
Devonshire  colic  was  traced  hy  Sir  George  Baker  of  the  symptoms,  the  tongue  is  dean  or  but 
to  the  use  of  lead  in  clarifying  cider ;  the  dry  slightly  coated,  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse  regn« 
bellyache  of  the  West  Indies  arose  from  its  use  lar,  and  perhaps  a  little  slower  than  natural, 
in  the  distillation  of  rum.  Many  glazed  articles  Left  to  itself,  the  disease  is  of  uncertain  duration, 
of  earthenware,  when  acted  on  by  acids,  give  but  under  proper  treatment  it  is  ordinarily  sub- 
up  the  lead  contained  in  their  glazing.  In  Nos.  dued  in  a  few  days ;  the  patient,  however,  is  sob- 
10  and  11  of  the  Medicinuche  Zeitung,  published  ject  to  relapses,  and  when  he  remains  exposed 
by  the  medical  society  of  Prussia  (1859),  a  cose  to  the  original  cause  of  the  complaint,  tiie  colic 
is  cited  of  lead  poisoning  produced  by  snnfl^  and  gpradually  oecomes  complicated  with  palsy,  or 
upon  on  analysis  of  the  snuff  by  Hdckel  it  was  perhaps  it  is  terminated  by  a  fatal  affection  of 
found  to  contain  2)  i>er  cent,  of  lead.    Snuff  the  brain.    Where  death  has  taken  place,  poet- 

{>acked  in  lead  foil,  it  is  found,  always  contains  mortem  examination  shows  no  special  leson ; 
ead,  while  that  in  bottles  or  jars  is  free  from  but  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  lead  poisoc- 
it    The  wrappings  of  lead  foU  when  the  pack-  ing,  chemical  reagents  detect  the  presence  of 
age  of  snuff  Is  first  opened  often  exhibit  an  in-  the  metal  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  the 
crustation  resembling  mould,  which  is  carbon-  body.    In  the  treatment  of  lead  colic  parga- 
ate  of  lead.    The  lead  foil  is  frequently  tinned  tives  are  mainly  to  be  relied  on.    A  drop  of 
on  one  side ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  very  insuffi-  oroton  oil  may  be  given  every  6  hours  until  the 
dent  protection,  as  it  is  often  corroded  through,  bowels  are  freely  moved,  or  a  single  full  dose  of 
and  the  workmen  are  sometimes  so  careless  as  calomel  maybe  followed  by  an  infbsionof  senna 
to  put  the  tinned  surface  outside. — Tliere  are  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.    The  warm  bath 
four  distinct  affections  produced  by  lead :  colic,  and  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  have  been 
arthralgia,  paralysis,  and  brain  diseases  or  en-  found  serviceable,  and  anodynes,  as  opium  and 
cephalopathy.    Of  these,  colic  is  by  far  the  most  belladonna,  are  often  employed  to  relieve  the 
frequent,  it  having  occurred  in  1,217  of  the  extreme  pain  under  which  the  patient  suflfen. 
2,171  cases  of  Tanquerel  des  Planches  (TraiU  The  purgative  treatment  has  commonly  to  be 
aei  maladie$  de  planib^  Paris,  1839),  while  ar<  persisted  in  for  several  days  before  the  complaint 
thralgia  occurred  in  755  cases,  paralysis  in  127,  finally  yields. — ^In  lead  arthralp;ia,  b^de  the 
and  encephalopathy  in  about  72.  Lead  is  essen-  general  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning,  th«  pa- 
tiolly  a  chronic  poison.    It  is  most  commonly  tient  suffers  from  paroxysms  of  sharp,  dartuig 
taken  into  the  system  in  small  and  repeated  pains,  commonly  in  the  limbs,  but  sometimes  in 
doses ;  occasionally,  however,  one  of  its  salts,  the  trunk ;  these  puns  do  not  follow  the  course 
commonly  the  acetate,  has  been  taken  in  a  sin-  of  the  nervous  cords,  and  they  are  increased  by 
gle  poisonous  dose,  either  by  accident  or  for  the  motion  and  diminished  by  pressure.     In  the 
purpose  of  committing  suicide.    In  this  way  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  suffers 
from  i  ounce  to  H  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  have  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  constriction  in  the 
been  repeatedly  swallowed,     ^he  symptoms  affected  parts.    Sulphur  baths  given  daily  for  T 
have  commonly  been  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  or  8  days  form  the  most  efficient  method  of 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vom-  treatment.    It  would  seem,  according  to  the  ex- 
iting;  to  these  succeed  pain  in  the  abdomen.  perimentsofM.Mel8ens,  that  iodide  of  potassium 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  purged;  often  there  adpinistered  internally  has  the  power  of  elimi- 
is  obstinate  constipation.    These  symptoms  may  nating  lead  from  the  system  in  cases  in  which 
subside  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  last  for  10  or  it  exists ;  and  Yalleix  has  found  tfiis  remedy 
12  days,  combined  with  a  feeble  circulation,  particularly  efficacious  in  lead  arthralgia.     It 
numbness,  and  prostration.    Sometimes  colic  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10  grains  3 
supervenes.    In  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  the  times  a  day. — Lead  paralysis  is  very  rarely  gen- 
skin  is  dry  and  of  an  unnealthy  earthy  color,  eral;  commonly  it  is  confined  to  either  the  upper 
the  pulse  is  slow,  the  secretions  generally  are  or  lower  extremities,  and  in  these  to  one  sys- 
diminished,  the  bowels  constipated,  and  the  tem  of  muscles.    In  6  cases  out  of  6  the  upper 
patient  loses  flesh  and  strength.    When  the  extremities  alone  are  affected,  and  the  paralysis 
ffums  are  examined,  a  blue  line  is  generally  is  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hand 
found  on  their  fi*ee  margin  at  its  junction  with  and  wrist,  the  hand   remaining  permanently 
the  teeth,  particularly  the  incisors ;  occasion-  flexed,  giving  rise  to  the  ^  dropped  wrist."  The 
allv  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lips  and  muscles  have  lost  their  contractility,  become 
palate  has  the  same  bluish  color.    If  the  patient  wasted^  and  in  bad  cases  after  death  look  pale 
be  now  attacked  by  lead  colic,  he  is  conscious  and  as  if  converted  into  fibrous  tissues.  Often  the 
of  a  sensation  of  pain  and  sinking,  which  he  paralyzed  parts  have  more  or  less  lost  thdrsen- 
refera  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.     The  sibility ;  sometimes  this  loss  of  sensibility  (1^ 
bowels  are  ^  obstinately  constipated ;  there  is  ansMthesia)  occurs  independent  of  paralysb  of 
constant  pun  in  the  belly,  aggravated  in  par-  movement.    Lead  palsy  is  rarely  a  primaiy  af- 
oxysms,  and  relieved  or  not  increased  by  pres-  fection,  lead  colic  or  arthralgia  commonly  pre* 
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ceding  it  Its  progress  is  slow,  and  in  well  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  add  sooa 
marked  cases  the  results  of  treatment  are  some-  imbibed  will  canse  the  precipitation  of  silkj 
what  uncertain.  The  internal  use  of  iodide  of  crystals  of  the  hjdrated  ozycarbonate.  leavinff 
potassium  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  in  solution  not  more  than  one  part  of  tne  metu 
poison,  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  sUych-  to  4,000,000  of  the  liquid,  or  jV  o^  ^  gndn  to 
nia,  of  electricity,  and  of  friction  to  stimulate  the  gallon.  But  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gives 
the  injured  muscles,  are  the  means  most  to  be  to  the  water  the  property  of  dissolving  this  car^ 
redied  upon.  In  all  cases  the  disease  is  chronic,  bonate  of  lead,  in  the  same  way  that  it  acquires 
and  the  treatment  requires  to  be  persevered  in  also  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime 
for  a  long  time. — ^Lead  encephalopathy,  brsln  or  limestone.  So  far  it  seems  therefore  that 
affection  produced  by  lead,  is  nappUy  the  rarest  carbonate  of  lead  is  as  likely  to  be  found  dis- 
of  the  forms  of  lead  poisoning.  In  a  few  esses  solved  in  water  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
the  patient  is  attacked  suddenly  and  without  metsl,  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  flowing 
warning ;  but  in  the  minority  of  instances,  after  over  limestone.  But  the  presence  of  certain 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  lead  salts  in  the  water,  even  in  very  minute  quantity, 
upon  the  system  are  already  well  marked,  and  modifies  materially  this  action.  The  snlphatek 
often  after  colic  has  supervened,  the  patient  is  phosphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
attacked  with  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness  or  the  sulphates,  carbonates,  &c.,  of  the  alkalinei 
somnolence,  frequency  of  pulse,  stiffness  or  pains  earths,  or  indeed  any  neutral  salt,  the  acid  of 
in  the  limbs.  Tne  disease  msy  now  assume  one  which  can  produce  with  lead  or  its  oxide  an  in* 
of  8  forms.  He  may  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a  soluble  compound,  greatly  diminish  this  action, 
delirium,  which  in  some  cases  is  mild  and  tran-  even  if  present  in  the  water  to  the  amount  of 
quil,  in  others  serious,  the  patient  being  dan-  only  4  or  5  grains  in  the  gallon.  Bicarbonate 
•gerooB  to  himself  and  others.  In  other  cases  he  of  lime,  which  is  almost  always  present  in  spring 
is  seized  with  epileptiform  or  epileptic  oonvul-  water,  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  protect- 
sions,  in  the  intervsls  between  which  he  only  ing  influence.  The  action  of  these  suts  is  to 
partially  recovers  the  use  of  his  intellect^  re-  form  insoluble  precipitates,  which  accumulate 
maining  stupid  and  confused.  Both  these  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  cover  it  with 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  coma.  In  a  third  the  a  protecting  lining.  The  protection  is  not,  how- 
patient  is  comatose  or  deeply  somnolent  from  ever,  uniformly  efficient,  for  there  are  certain 
the  commencement,  neither  delirium  nor  con vul-  other  salts  and  acids  which  exert  a  contrary 
sions  being  present  The  mortslity  in  encepha-  influence,  and  frequently  completely  overpower 
lopathy  is  very  high,  more  than  one  hslf  of  all  the  bencdScial  effects  of  the  first  class  named, 
the  cases  proving  ratal.  Sofiir  treatment  seems  Such  are  ^e  chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  espe- 
to  have  very  little  effect  upon  it. — ^The  great  cially  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  in  solution, 
importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  in  These  acids  are  generated  in  all  waters  con- 
what  manner  lead  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  taining  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  there- 
the  action  of  water  and  air  is  readily  perceivea  fore  must  be  almost  universally  present  to  some 
bv  considering  how  universally  lead  pipe  is  em-  extent  Dr.  Medlock,  who  has  given  much  at- 
ployed  for  conducting  water  into  our  dwell-  tention  to  tliis  subject,  goes  beyond  other  chem- 
mgs.  The  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  ists  in  the  importance  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
the  ablest  chemists  and  much  positive  useful  of  these  acids.  The  action  of  any  water  on 
knowledge  is  established,  though  from  the  in-  lead,  he  states;  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence 
tricacies  of  the  subiect  and  the  great  variety  of  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  resulting  primarily 
circumstances  involved  in  the  multitude  of  cases,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and 
differences  of  opinion  may  still  obtain  in  some  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  water ;  and  fhr- 
comparativelv  unimportant  points.  Bright  lelid  ther,  that  water  deprived  of  these  acids,  and 
remains  unchanged  in  perfectly  dry  air  or  in  of  substances  capable  of  producing  them,  has 
pure  water  deprived  of  air  and  protected  from  no  action  on  lead,  and  may  be  conveyed  with 
contact  with  it;  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  perfect  safety  through  leaden  pipes  or  stored  in 
in  rain  water,  its  brilliancy  is  soon  dulled,  and  leaden  cisterns.  He  devised  a  method  of  re- 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide,  moving  the  nitrates  and  also  organic  matters 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  metal  and  protects  from  water,  unless  the  latter  be  present  in  great 
it  from  further  oxidation.  The  oxide,  however,  excess.  It  was  by  suspending  coils  of  iron  wire 
is  partially  soloble  in  water,  and  is  no  sooner  or  pieces  of  sheet  iron  in  the  water,  and  after  a 
taken  up  by  this  than  it  combines  with  any  car-  time  filtering  off  the  deposit.  The  iron  decom- 
bonic  acid  gas  present  or  absorbed  from  the  air,  poses  the  nitric  acid,  being  itself  peroxidized,  and 
forming  with  it  a  film  made  up  of  silky  scales  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  acts  upon  the  car- 
of  hydrated  oxycarbonate  of  lead.  More  lead  bonaceous  matters,  oxidizing  these,  so  that  they 
b  then  oxidized,  dissolved,  and  converted  into  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  a  lower  ox- 
carbonate,  and  so  the  process  of  corrosion  goes  ide  of  nitrogen.  The  original  paper  of  Henry 
on.  The  oxycarbonate  is  inmost  insoluble  in  Medlock,  Esq.,  **  On  the  Reciprocal  Action  of 
pure  water,  this  taking  up  of  it  only  about  ^V  ^^  Metals  and  the  Constituents  of  Well  and  River 
a  grain  to  the  gallon ;  and  so  perfectly  does  this  Waters,"  is  the  24th  article  of  vol.  xiv.  (4th 
Beparate  from  water:  that  if  distilled  water  hold-  series)  of  the  ^*  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
ing  4  or  5  grains  oi  oxide  of  lead  to  the  gallon  Philosophical  Magazine"  (1857). — ^The  quantity 
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of  lead  in  solution  in  the  gallon  of  water,  Btiffi-  ports  (condensed),''  prepared  and  paUiahed  in 
dent  to  prodnoe  injarious  effects,  depends  veiy  1850  by  Mr.  James  P.  Kirk  wood,  eDgine^'  of 
mach  on  the  individual  constitution  and  on  the  the  Brooklyn  water  works, 
length  of  time  that  the  water  continues  to  be  LEAF,  an  appendage  requisite  in  the  growtH 
used.  Dr.  Penny,  professor  of  chemistiT  at  Glaa-  and  perfection  of  plants,  and  of  two  diatioct 
gow,  cites  an  instance  of  the  health  of  a  whole  forms,  constituting  the  organs  of  nutritiaii  and 
community  being  deranged  by  water  containing  those  of  reproduction.    Ilie  first  are  the  tme 
only  ^  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the  gallon ;  and  also  leaves,  the  latter  are  flower  leavea.     In  eom- 
qnotes  the  condasion  of  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Ab-  mon  usage,  by  leaves  are  understood  the  tnw 
erdeen,  that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterioas  leaves  or  foliar  organs ;  but  strictly  speaking 
action  would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  ^  the  floral  organs  are  leaves  also— modifiraticaw 
and  ^9  of  a  grain.  An  interesting  case  is  report-  of  the  original  and  typical  leaf.    This  original 
ed  of  the  lead  disease  attacking  a  large  number  and  typical  leaf  may  be  deflned  as  an  expaDska 
ofthe  household  oftheez-royal  family  of  France  of  the  living  bark  of  the  stem,  austained  by 
in  1848,  while  they  resided  at  Glaremont,  Sur-  ramified  processes  of  woody  fibre  called  nerves 
rey,  Eng.    The  spring  that  supplied  the  palace  and  veins,  forming  a  more  or  less  tough  net- 
had  been  selected  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  work  and  a  strong  material,  between  and  over 
and  lead  nipes  had  been  laid  80  years  previously  which  the  tissue  of  soft  pulpy  matter  (pmrm- 
to  the  palace,  2  miles  distant.    Four  members  chymd)  is  spread.    By  this  arrangeooent  leaves 
of  the  family  manifested  some  symptoms  of  can  become  very  diversified  in  figure  and  aiie. 
poisoning  after  6  months'  use  of  the  water,  and  The  leaf  of  the  great  water  lily  of  the  Aiwagiti 
in  7  months  18  persons  were  alarmingly  affected,  river  (  Vietoria  regid)  has  been  known  to  grow 
The  water  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  to  the  diameter  of  6  feet,  and  yet  the  pulpy  tis- 
one  grain  of  lead  per  gallon. — ^Although  the  tes-  sue  which  makes  up  its  surface  ia  ao  deticata 
timony  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  weighs  and  tender,  that  a  straw  hdd  6  inches  above  and 
strongly  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  it  is  not  dropped  perpendicularly  upon  it  would  readily 
likely  to  be  abandoned  until  some  substitute  ia  pass  through  it.    This  .vast  area  of  a  snbatsnce 
found  equally  cheap  that  possesses  its  peculiar  as  tender  as  that  of  a  blanched  lettuce  is  bonis 
advantageous  properties.    Little  confidence  is  between  and  over  a  series  of  singularly  oontriv- 
felt  in  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ed  nerves  and  veins,  some  of  whidi  reaemUe 
shield  it  by  an  internal  coating  of  some  innocu-  arched  ribs,  and  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  fiost 
ous  substance,  which  necessarily  increases  its  they  are  rendered  porous  by  large  intersdoet; 
cost  without  insuring  perfect  protection.    If  it  they  are  armed  with  fierce  prickles  to  ward  off 
must  then  be  submitted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  aquatic  animals  which  might  injure  the  folian 
it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  may  be  by  approaching  from  beneath.    Suchanexpaol- 
used  with  the  least  risk.    The  greater  danger  ed  surface  has  been  found  capable  of  snstunii^ 
is  in  general  to  be  apprehended,  the  more  of  a  weight  of  more  than  70  pounds  if  by  sooia 
the  pipe  is  used,  the  longer  the  water  is  allowed  mechanical  contrivance  the  pressure  ia  equally 
to  stand  in  it  before  using,  and  the  more  the  distributed.    Theleaf  of  thebujoorpalmoflih 
pipes  are  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  air  dia  (corypha  elata)  often  measures  30  feet  ia 
and  water  as  they  are  filled  and  emptied.   Pipes  circumference ;  but  growing  in  mid  air,  its  nerves 
in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  are  frequently  and  veins  are  strong,  stif^  and  woody,  in  fact  a 
left  empty  of  water  by  this  being  drawn  off  series  of  woody  branchlets,  which  seem  to  pieroe 
below,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  exposed  to  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  pareDchyma; 
chemical  action  than  those  constantly  filled,  yet  in  reality,  at  first  tender  and  soft  as  itself 
The  first  flow  of  water  through  any  lead  pipes  they  onlv  harden  with  their  development  so  as 
that  have  been  left  some  time  without  use  will  toYumish  the  needed  support  to  the  pidpy  paiti 
wash  out  the  dissolved  salts  of  lead.    If  this  In  all  plants  which  have  leaves  there  is  to  be 
water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  the  amount  observed  an  axis  of  growth  or  development, 
of  several  times  the  contents  of  the  pipes,  that  which,  dongated,  becomes  what  is  called  their 
which  follows  is  not  likely  to  contain  any  inju-  stem  or  trunk.    This  axis  may  be  xeduoed  to 
rious  quantity  of  lead.    By  thus  drawing  off  the  simplest  pointy  and  yet  represent  &e  stem, 
every  morning  the  water  that  has  stood  in  the  In  the  germination  of  a  seed,  the  axis  is  thst 
pipes,  and  then  washing  them  out  by  the  oontin-  portion  between  the  young  descending  partcall* 
ued  flow  for  a  short  time,  all  risk  of  lead  poison-  ed  the  radicle  and  the  thick  fleshy  i^paratos 
ing  may  be  avoided. — The  published  information  called  the  seed  lobes  seed  leaves,  or  ootjiedon^ 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  effects  These  cotyledons  are  the  first  foliar  organs;  but 
of  water  upon  lead  is  scattered  through  a  vast  there  is  another  and  accompanying  procesi^ 
number  of  medical  and  chemical  works  and  re-  called  the  plumule,  which  bears  leaves  more 
ports  of  sanitary  committees.    The  most  im-  fully  developed  and  of  a  higher  though  still  pn^ 
portant  works  to  consult  are  Christison  on  poi-  visional  character.    The  angle  formed  by  the 
sons,  and  L.  Tanauerel  des  Planches  on  lead  insertion  of  these  leaves  upon  the  ax»  is  called 
diseases,  translated  from  the  French  by  Dr.  the  axil,  and  in  such  an  axil,  through  every  pr^ 
Samuel  L.  Dana  (Lowell,  1848) ;  and  convenient  cess  of  vegetation  thereafter,  the  bud  whidi  is 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  opinions  of  a  great  to  produce  the  next  leaf  is  prepared.    The  axis 
number  of  chemists  in  the  ^*  Collection  of  Be-  ana  its  axillary  bud  being  thus  provided  for,  we 
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notioe  that  the  primarf  condition  of  the  leaf  lower  part  also  a  combined  layer  exists  in  dico« 
18  that  of  a  little  conical  body,  which  poshes  tyledons;  in  the  lower  part  liber  bandies  ac<- 
oat  from  the  axis ;  bnt  its  after  form  depends  company  the  vascalar  bundles,  and  in  the  under 
upon  other  considerations.  In  internal  strac-  part  the  rascolar  bundles  in  relatively  thin  and 
tore,  this  axis  and  the  seed  lobes,  or  farther  on-  flat  leaves  proiect  above  the  surface,  while  the 
ward  the  axis  and  foliar  organs,  are  the  same,  vpperpartof  the  leaf  appears  level.  (Schleiden. 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  '^  Principles  of  Scientinc  Botany,'*  tranalated 
called  the  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is  in  fact  by  Edwin  La  nkester,  London,  1840,  p.277.)  The 
a  countless  multitude  of  very  small  vesidea,  each  young  and  growing  leaf,  at  first  a  little  conical 
possessing  a  sort  of  individual  life  or  vegetation,  bodj,  consists  of  a  tender  mass  of  cellalar  tissue ; 
which  renders  it  capable  of  reproducing  itself  detenninate  cords  of  this  tissue  harden  into 
80  as  to  form  manj  new  vesicles.  These  ved-  fibres,  which  are  the  future  framework  of  the 
des  are  known  as  ceUs,  and  are  the  most  ele-  entire  structure.  In  some  kinds  of  leaves  (espe- 
mentary  organs  of  the  plant — ^mere  hollow  dally  the  parts  of  the  fiower)  no  such  fibres  oo- 
spheres  of  vitalized  matter,  having  contents  cur.  The  great  variety  presented  by  different 
capable  of  such  changes  as  will  eventuate  in  kinds  of  leaves  in  these  ramifications  of  veins  ia 
their  reproduction.  The  primary  and  original  worthy  of  study.  The  pulp  itself  or  parenchyma 
form  of  the  cell  alters  from  the  sphere  to  any  is  also  developed  in  the  most  varied  mode ;  but 
form  reonired  hj  the  circumstances  of  growth,  the  general  structure  is  similar  in  all.  It  con- 
and  haraens  into  wood  and  woody  fibre,  follow-  siets  of  layers  of  cells  placed  one  above  anoUier, 
ing  the  same  laws  as  are  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  more  or  less  close  contiguity,  and  so  as  to 
in  the  stem  itself.  Some  forms  of  plants  are  so  have  some  cells  which  are  filled  with  aqueona 
simple  that  the  perfected  phint  consists  of  a  juices  of  a  larger  and  looser  arrangement  than 
single  cell  (protoeoecuSy  for  example),  and  the  &ose  which  are  found  near  the  surfaces.  These 
living  pulp  of  a  growing  leaf  may,  in  somewhat  likewise  contain  most  of  the  coloring  matters 
the  same  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  aggregated  or  that  give  the  green  hue  to  the  leaf.  In  some 
social  condition  of  unicellular  plants  destined  in  kinds  of  leaves  the  cells  are  spirallv  fibrous; 
such  a  society  for  another  purpose.  From  the  others  have  cells  which  contain  peculiar  juices 
almost  ideal  size  of  the  axis,  we  trace  an  upward  or  even  crystals ;  others  still,  cells  which  con- 
development  in  the  flattened  base  or  Ubiu  of  stitute  vessels  containing  fluids  of  a  milky  na- 
the  bulbous  roots  (improperly  so  called)  of  some  ture,  or  else  receptades  for  ^um,  oil,  or  resin, 
vegetables,  the  bulb  being  in  fact  a  shortened  Beautifully  arranged  air  cavities  and  air  canals 
stem  ending  in  a  terminal  bud,  which  is  made  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  particular  plants, 
up  of  the  scaly  coats  enclosing  the  incipient  The  distinct  layers  of  the  cellalar  tissue  have 
leaves  and  flowers.  Such  being  the  office  of  the  also  specific  purposes.  Of  these  may  be  men* 
axis  or  stem,  it  is  evident  that  the  leaf  is  depen-  tioned  the  eptdermii  or  skin,  which  is  the  hard- 
dent  upon  the  original  idea  of  the  axis  in  regard  ening  of  a  delicate  epithelium  exposed  to  the 
to  its  form,  disposition,  and  general  character,  atmosphere  ;  the  same  layer  of  tissue  exposed 
Thus,  the  structure  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  to  continued  moisture,  as  in  subterranean  leaves 
or  endogen  permits  only  a  limited  variation  and  in  those  which  float  upon  the  water,  be- 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  what  are  called  comes  the  epiblenui^  which  consists  of  compact 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  such  a  leaf  uniformly  cells  without  intercellular  passages  and  desti- 
assume  either  rectilinear  or  at  least  parallel  tute  of  breathing  pores  such  as  exist  in  the  au> 
curving  directions.  The  venation  in  the  leaves  exposed  surfaces.  But  while  the  interndstruc- 
of  a  dicotyledonous  plant  or  exogen,  on  the  ture  is  thus  in  general  similar,  the  external 
other  hand,  is  more  free  and  unconstrained;  and  contour  is  diverse.  What  may  be  here  styled 
the  nerves  and  veins  accordingly  ramify  into  the  forms  of  leaves  constitute  an  essential  ele- 
multitndes  of  very  delicate  and  fine  fibres,  cor-  ment  in  the  classification  and  description  of 
responding  somewhat  to  the  mode  of  ramiflca-  plants.  The  severd  parts  of  a  perfect  leaf  are 
tion  of  the  stem  itself  into  limbs,  branches,  the  footstalk  (petiole;,  the  stipules  at  its  base, 
twigs,  and  general  spray.  It  is  to  be  observed  and  the  lamina  or  blade.  These,  essentid  to  a 
that  the  terms  veins  and  nerves  in  botany  have  perfect  leaf,  may  be  individually  wanting ;  aa 
no  such  meaning  as  applies  to  them  in  zoology,  there  are  leaves  which  have  no  stipules,  others 
they  being  merely  appearances  of  such  organs,  which  have  no  petioles,  and  others  in  which  the 
but  in  ^t  neither  hollow  nor  fitted  as  special  blade  is  suppressed.  The  blade  occurs  more 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  or  of  nutritive  than  once  in  some  sorts  of  leaves,  and  the  leaf 
fluid,  any  more  than  other  parts  of  the  paren-  is  then  compound ;  or  if  it  is  a  single  expansion 
chyma  or  cellular  tissue.  So  close  is  their  and-  witiiout  any  intervening  space  or  joint,  it  is 
ogy  to  mere  woody,  branchinff  threads,  and  simple.  Some  leaves  are  so  very  compound  as  to 
frameworks  for  the  support  of  the  pulpy  parts,  be  made  up  of  80  little  blades.  As  we  have  d- 
and  so  similar  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  ready  noticed,  thevenation  of  the  leaf  is  remark- 
trunk,  that  it  is  asserted  that  these  bundles  in  able  for  its  variety,  and  it  done  would  furnish  a 
the  leaves  are  progressive  bundles,  and  that  vdry  good  guide  in  distinguishing  and  arranging 
they  are  so  framed  that  (regarding  the  leaf  as  differentspeciesof  some  families  of  plants.  The 
passluff  off  horizohtdlyfi*om  the  axis)  the  oldest  termination  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
parts  Be  above,  the  youngest  below.    In  the  veins  is  to  be  found  in  the  edge  of  the  pulp,  at 
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tlie  oircnmferenoe ;  and  whatever  is  the  shape  of  edges  bejond  that  of  the  middle,  the  plane  or 
the  leaf,  the  outline  appears  to  be  determined  flat-sar£aced  leaf  may  aseiime  ooncaTe  foniu. 
by  the  development  of  the  parenchyma  between  This  thickening  of  the  parenchyma  ^res  rite  in 
the  veins.    De  Oandolle  has  illustrated  this  by  some  leaves  to  afistaloee  shape,  as  in  the  omos, 
showing  how,  if  the  lateral  veins  are  all  short  where,  the  circumference  growing  faster  Uuu 
and  of  equal  length,  the  leaf  will  be  narrow  or  the  centre,  the  leaf  becomes  hollow  by  thebnnU 
linear ;  if  those  of  the  middle  are  sensibly  longer  ing  of  the  cells  in  the  central  portion,  and  bj  iti 
than  those  of  the  base  and  apex,  the  form  will  inability  to  make  good  the  void  by  sappiyiDg 
be  eUiptical,  oblong,  or  even  orbicular ;  but  if  new  pulpy  material.    Other  singular  forms  U 
the  veins  are  longest  at  the  base  and  gradually  leaves  are  owing  to  another  peculiarity  in  tLe 
diminish  toward  the  top,  the  leaf  will  be  ovate,  nature  of  the  parenchyma,  whidi  is  that  of « 
or  if  the  longest  veins  are  beyond  the  middle,  natural  grafting  or  cohesion  of  the  edges  of  tlie 
obovate.     The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  same  organ.    Thus  in  the  stipules,  wbidi  r^ 
quantity  of  pulpy  matter  investing  the  branch-  semble  little  blades  and  which  are  situated  at 
ing  development  of  the  veins  would  cause  a  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  we  see  that,  altboogli 
wider  or  narrower  separation  between  each,  often  distinct  and  separate,  as  in  the  heartsesM; 
as  these  remained  in  their  original  plane  of  yet  they  cohere  sometimes  at  th^  edges  aod 
growth  or  anastomosed  with  each  other.    Ac-  surround  the  axis  whence  the  leaf  which  bean 
Gordingly,  in  a  capillary  leaf  we  see  the  veins  them  springs.    In  polygamim  these  stipules  be* 
thus  widely  separate  from  the  first  and  re-  come  perfect  sheaths,  and  are  called  oeArw;  ia 
matning  so.    These  leaves  are  often  to  be  found  the  rose  they  grow  to  the  edges  of  the  petiole, 
in  plants  submerged  for  a  part  of  their  exist-  of  which  they  become  a  thin  leafy  margin;  while 
enoe,  like  the  water  ranunculus ;  if  more  pulpy  in  some  species  of  a»tra(^altt$  they  unite  and 
matter  were  developed  on  each  edge  of  the  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leal   The  pe- 
veins,  the  space  between  might  become  entirely  tioles  of  some  species  of  plants  possess  a  amilar 
filled,  and  an  entire  outline  be  the  result.    If  power,  as  we  see  in  the  flattened  united  ed^ 
however  the  pulp  does  not  quite  occupy  aU  the  of  the  leaf  of  the  ridesaddle  flower  of  oar 
spaces,  the  leaf  may  be  bordered  with  rounded  swamps  (Sarraeenia),  where  this  folding  tege- 
notohes  or  scallops  (crenate) ;  or  cut  into  sharp  ther  of  the  two  edges  produces  a  sort  of  boDov 
tooth-like  Jags  (serrate) ;  or  coarsely  toothed  goblet-shaped  figure  surmounted  by  the  blade 
(dentate) ;  or  more  coarsely  toothed  in  conse-  of  the  leaf  hanging  down  like  a  lid;  also  in  the 
quence  of  rather  more  deficiency  of  pulp  (sin-  pitcher  plant  of  India  (n^i^enthet),  where  the 
uate);  or  still  more  deficient  (lobed);  or  the  petiole  is  partly  round  and  partly  expanded,  hot 
blade  may  be  out  down  into  sharp  narrow  in-  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pitober,  the  blade 
cisions  (deft) ;    or  the  incbions  may  extend  fitting  closely  to  its  aperture  or  mouth.   Some- 
almost  through  (parted),  or  to  the  very  midrib  limes,  however,  the  reverse  occurs,  aa  in  dit 
or  petiole,  and  form  on  each  side  of  it  distinct  ehidia^  where  the  opening  of  the  pouch  is  dovp- 
leaflets  (divided).    When  these  several  leaflets  ward  and  toward  the  base  of  the  leaf;  while  in 
are  jointed  to  the  main  stalk,  they  follow  the  Maregraama  the  pouches  are  formed  by  the  co- 
same  law  that  obtains  in  larger  and  entire  hesion  of  little  leaves  (^roetea)  which  are  borne 
leaves,  each  leaflet  falling  separately  either  just  at  the  base  of  the  flowers.    This  power  of  oo> 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leu  it-  hesion  also  exists  in  the  blade  itself^  as  we  do- 
self ;  and  such  an  arranffement  of  leaflets  on  a  tice  in  perfoliate  plants,  where  the  bssee  of  two 
common  petiole  is  called  pinnate.    By  further  opposite  leaves  engraft  so  completely  et  the 
divisions  of  each  pinna  the  leidf  itself  may  be  edges  as  to  surround  the  stem  and  cause  it  to 
bipinnato,  tripinnate,  &c.    The  leaves  of  many  appear  as  if  it  had  forced  itaelf  throogb  the 
plants  in  which  the  blade  is  still  present  are  re-  centre  of  a  single  and  entire  leaf;  as  in  t|^ 
dnced  to  mere  spines,  as  in  the  cactuses ;  or  to  honeysuckle  (Lanieera)  and  the  cup  plant  m 
mere  scales,  as  in  the  dodders;  or  assume  the  phium perfoliatum), — ^The  office  whi<ji  the  leaf 
forms  of  broader  scales,  that  are  thickened  but  performs  in  the  economy  of  vegetation  is  of  the 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  as  in  the  cedar  and  juni*  highest  importance.    The  conversion  of  iixv* 
per;  or  thickened,  narrow,  long,  and  ne«dle-  ganic,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  living  w<^ 
flhiq>ed,as  in  the  larch  and  pines.  The  leaves  of  stance,  to  make  new  depositions  of  wpod,to 
many  species  do  not  develop  any  blade  whatever,  produce  seeds  or  fruits  as  well  as  a  varietr « 
and  present  flattened  petioles  in  their  place,  like  valuable  secretions,  belongs  mainly  to  the  foli^ 
the  acacias  of  New  Holland ;  or  even,  extending  or  leaves.    One  of  the  means  is  the  exposure  of 
the  mere  petiole  beyond  its  typical  form  in  the  as  large  a  surface  of  the  plant  as  is  possible  m 
leaf,  it  becomes  a  filamentous  tendril  fit  only  for  as  is  requisite  to  the  air  and  light.   In  a  large 
support  by  winding  its  extremity  around  other  elm  tree  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  ex- 
objects.    Other  peculiarities  may  also  originate  isted  in  a  single  summer  about  5  acres  of  fbuagc* 
through  this  development  or  suppression  of  the  Such  an  apparatus  is  a  ereat  natural  biboratofTt 
parenchyma  in  different  portions  of  the  grow-  through  which  the  sun^i  rays  enable  the  hv^i 
mg  leaf;  so  ttkAt  it  may  grow  into  a  globular,  plant  to  originate  peculiar  chemical  ooinbiD*r 
ovate,  prismatic,  or  flattened  blade,  as  the  oeUs  tions  and  to  increase  its  bulk  in  new  lonA 
accumulate  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  the  The  importance  of  the  foliage  to  the  beslU^ 
<Klges ;  in  like  manneri  by  the  thickening  of  the  oondition  of  the  plant  is  equally  seen  in  «^ 
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stiige  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  fho  Baroelona,  and  oaptared  Oarthagena ;  and  sab- 

florid  organs  are  only  modified  forms  of  foliage  seqnentlj  reduced  the  Baleario  isles  and  Sar- 

snited  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  to  saD<  dinia.    After  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  the  re- 

serre.     Every  hcNrtionltnrist   knows  how  es-  dnction  of  Oarthagena,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 

sential  it  is  to  secure  a  large,  healthy,  and  of  the  white,  and  presented  with  £1,000  by  the 

abundant  folii^ge,  and  how  iignrious  is  any  im-  queen ;  in  1707  he  was  appointed  commander- 

properly  applied  pruning  to  the  maturation  of  in-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1709  rear  admiral  of 

the  fruit    Beside  this  office  thus  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and 

the  leaf  in  the  purposes  of  the  growth  of  the  on  retiring  from  active  service,  in  the  reign  of 

vegetable,  the  presence  of  plants  acts  oonstantiy  George  I.,  had  a  pension  of  £600  settied  on  him 

and  favorably  upon  the  health  of  animals,  ren-  by  parliament.    He  represented  Bochester  in 

dering  the  atmosphere  pure  and  salubrious,  or  parliament  for  several  years. 

else  aervinff  to  condense  the  vapors  which  would  LEAKE,  William  Mabtik,  an  English  officer 

otherwise  be  lost.    Thus  the  beauty,  the  cool-  and  Philhellenist,  bom  in  1777,  died  in  Brighton, 

nesa,  and  the  refreshing  shade,  which  trees  Jan.  6, 1860.    In  the  early  part  of  his  military 

Slanted  in  cities  affi>rd,  are  not  tiie  onlv  bene-  career  he  was  employed  on  special  missions  to 

ts  to  be  derived ;  but  every  green  and  living  Asia  Minor  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and 

leaf  becomes  in  such  close  and  pent-up  places  devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  Greece, 

an  ever  useful  though  humble  minister,  to  render  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but 

the  atmosphere  fitted  for  healthy  r^iration ;  retired  from  the  service  in  1823.    He  was  a 

and  this  it  does  by  the  absorption,  for  its  own  zealous  champion  of  the  national  independence 

peonliar  nutriment,  of  deleterious  gases,  and  by  of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavored  to  procure  help 

giving  out  again  others  which  are  requisite.  for  them  from  the  En^ish  government  during 

Ll^GUE  rSp.  legtM ;  Fr.  lieue),  a  measure  the  conflict  with  Turkey.  In  1814  be  published 

of  length  usea  for  estimating  distances  at  sea,  his  "Besearches  in  Greece;"  in  1821,  his  ^To- 

and  by  European  nations  upon  land  ako.    The  pography  of  Athens"  ^2d  ed.,  1842) ;  in  1824, 

nantioal  league  is  ^  of  a  degree,  or  8  equatorial  the  '^Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Asia  Minor;"  in  1827, 

miles,  or  3.457875  statute  miles.  The  land  league  in  concert  with  tiie  Hon.  Oharles  Torke,  "  No- 

in  England  is  8  statute  miles.    In  France  it  has  tices  of  the  Chief  Egyptian  Monuments  in  the 

been  used  for  different  distances,  as  t^e  legal  British  Museum ;"  in  1880,  his  **  Travels  in  the 

post  league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  theleiurne  Morea;"  in  1835  and  1841,  his  **Trav^  in 

of  25  to  the  degree,  or  2.76  English  miles.    The  Northern  Greece ;"  in  1846,  his  "Peloponnesi- 

Spanish  league  is  still  more  variable,  sometimes  aca,  a  Supplement  to  the  Travels  in  theMorea;" 

17  and  again  17^  being  reckoned  to  the  geo-  and  in  1854,  ^^Numismatica  Hellenica,"  the  ap* 

graphical  degree.     Upon    the  modern  roads  pendiz  to  which  was  published  in  1859,  shortly 

8,000  Spanish  varcw,  or  7,416  English  yards,  are  before  his  death.    He  was  assisted  in  this  work 

estimated  one  league.    The  term  is  supposed  by  and  many  of  his  other  labors  by  his  wife,  who 

some  to  have  come  from  the  Oeltic  leach^  a  was  a  daughter  of  8ir  Oharles  Wilkins,  and 

stone ;  and  by  others  the  Gallic  leuec^  league^  is  whose  first  nusband  had  been  Mr.  Marsden  of 

traced  to  the  Greek  Xcvcos,  white,  white  stones  the  EnelLdi  admiralty.    He  also  wrote  several 

being  used  by  the  Gauls  to  mark  distances  upon  political  works  on  Greece.    Prominent  among 

the  roads.  them  is  his  "  Historical  Outiine  of  the  Greek 

LEAKE,  a  central  co.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by  Bevolution"  (1826). 
Pearl  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  LEAMINGTOIm,  or  LxAiONGTOX-PBiOBa,  a 
5,533,  of  whom  1,549  were  slaves.    It  has  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Warwickshire,  Eog-* 
rolling  surface  and  a  light,  sandy  soil.     The  land,  on  the  river  Learo,  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Bir- 
prodnotions  in  1850  were  180,637  bushels  of  mingham ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,692.    It  is  one  of 
Indian  com,  46,534  of  sweet  potatoes,  70,040  the  handsomest  towns  in  England.    Its  only 
lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,644  bales  of  cotton.    There  manufacture  is  that  of  gloves.    Its  prosperity 
were  5  grist  miUs,  19  churches,  and  342  pupils  and  importance  have  mostiy  arisen  from  its 
attending  public  schools.    Oapital,  Oarthage.  mineral  springs,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  sul« 
LEATTR,  8is  Jomr,  an  English  admiral,  born  phuroua,  raline,  and  chalybeate.    The  surround- 
in  Botherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1656,  died  in  Green-  mg  countryis  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  the 
wich,  Aug.  L 1720.    He  first  distinguished  him-  oasties  of  Warwick  and  Eenilworth,  as  well  aa 
self  in  the  nght  with  Van  Tromp  in  1673,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon,  are  not  far  distant 
again  by  conveying  relief  to  the  starring  garri-  LEANDEB.    See  Hsbo. 
son  of  Londonderry,  and  thus  compelling  the  LEAP  YEAB.    See  Oalekdab. 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege.    In  1702,  during  the  LEAB,  Tonus,  an  American   diplomatist, 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  promoted  bom  in  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  about  1760,  died  in 
to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  appointed  to  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1826.     He  was 
command  of  a  squadron,  with  which  he  rescued  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1783,  and  in 
li^ewfoundland  from  the  French.    For  these  1785  became  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Wash- 
services  he  was  made  rear  admiral,  and  soon  iogton,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with 
after  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  and  knighted.  In  great  courtesy  and  regard.    For  several  years 
1705  he  constrained  the  French  and  Spanish  to  he  attended  to  the  details  of  Washington's  do^ 
abandon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  in  1706  relieved  mestic  affiurs,  and  was  most  liberaUy  remem* 
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bered  by  him  in  his  -will.    In  1809  he  was  the  covenant  to  renew, -which  wffl  be  omitted ; 
oonsnl-general  at  6t  DomiDgo,  and  afterward  for  otherwise  this  covenant  to  renew  irooM 
consal-general  at  Algiers  and  commissioner  to  amount  to  a  perpetuity,  which  the  law  pro- 
conclude  a  peace  wi&  Trip<^i.    He  discharged  hibits.    An  important  practical  role  is^  that  the 
this  latter  duty  in  1805  in  a  manner  which  gave  landlord  is  under  no  obligaticm  to  repair  the 
umbrage  to  Gen.  Eaton,  who  in  concert  with  premises,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that 
Hamet  Garamdli,  the  deposed  bey,  had  gained  effect ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  decidedly  preTsil- 
important  advantages  over  the  reigning  Tripoli-  ing  rule,  that  the  uninhabitableneas  of  the  prem- 
tan  sovereign.    It  was  thought  that  to  accept  ises  is  no  defence  against  a  claim  of  rent.  £vea 
terms  of  peace  at  this  Juncture  was  to  throw  where  the  landlord  covenants  that  the  premises 
away  the  fruits  of  hardly  earned  success ;  but  are  in  good  repair  and  that  ho  will  keep  them 
Mr.  Learns  conduct  was  approved  by  his  gov-  so,  it  has  been  held  that  the  tenant  mast  still 
emment,  thouffh  much  blamed  by  a  portion  of  pay  his  rent,  however  out  of  repair  the  prem- 
the  public.    He  returned  shortly  after  to  the  ises  may  be,  and  seek  his  compensation  by 
United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  claiming  damages  from  the  lessor ;  bnt  this  is 
employed  in  Washington  as  accountant  of  the  not  certain.    In  England  the  law  is  very  serere 
war  department.  against  the  tenant,  not  permitting  him  to  vaeate 
LEAROHUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Rhegium,  the  lease  unless  for  some  positive  and  actual 
in  southern  Italy,  who  flourished  probably  be-  wrong  doing  of  the  landlord,  and  not  oblige 
tween  700  and  660  B.  0.    He  belongs  to  the  ing  the  landlord  to  inform  the  lessee  of  objee> 
semi-mythical  Dssdalian  period,  and  the  ac-  tions  or  defects,  however  serious  and  incompat- 
counts  of  him  are  so  vague  and  confbsed  that  ible  with  use.    But  we  doubt  whether  this  be 
he  may  be  considered  ^most  a  mythical  per-  law  here. — ^Tbe  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  hb  rent 
sonage.    Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Ju-  as  agreed  on,  bnt  not  to  pay  the  taxes  unless 

Siter,  attributed  to  him,  in  the  brazen  house  at  the  lease  so  specifies ;  but  this  may  be  infen^ 

parta,  which  was  considered  the  most  ancient  from  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  his 

work  of  the  kind.    It  was  made  of  hammered  rent  ^'free  from  taxes  and  charges,'^  or  *'a  net 

pieces  of  brass  riveted  together.  rent,''  or  any  similar  phraseology.    In  general, 

LEASE,  in  law,  the  contract  whereby  one  if  the  lease  does  not  contain  a  clause  giving  the 

party  (the  lessor  or  landlord)  transfers  to  an-  lessor  a  right  to  reenter  and  oust  the  lessee  on  his 

other  party  (the  lessee  or  tenant)  the  use  and  fiiilure  to  pay  rent,  the  lessor  has  no  snch  right 

possession  of  real  estate.    The  word  is  some-  And  if  there  be  such  a  clause  (as  is  comniOTly 

times  used  also  to  designate  a  contract  for  the  the  case  in  American  leases),  the  law  is  exoeed- 

letting  and  hiring  of  personal  property.    No  ingly  exact  and  punctilious  as  to  the  exereiie 

certain  words  or  forms  are  necessary  for  this  of  this  right  of  reentry.    That  is,  to  Justify  it, 

purpose ;  but  a  lease  must  describe  the  prem-  a  demand  must  be  made  for  the  rent  due,  and 

ises  to  be  demised  with  an  accuracy  that  is  suffi-  of  the  precise  sum,  on  the  precise  day  when  it 

cient  for  certain  identification ;  and  there  are  is  due,  at  a  convenient  hour  before  sunset,  and 

words  which,  being  usually  employed,  have  at  the  very  place  where  it  is  payable  if  one  be 

now  a  very  definite  meaning,  as  house,  farm,  specified,  or  otherwise  at  some  accessible,  oon- 

luid,  and  the  like.    Any  inaccuracies  or  un-  spicuous,  and  noticeable  place  on  the  premises, 

certainties  as  to  names,  dimensions,  locations.  Without  express  agreement,  a  tenant  is  not 

amounts,  or  terms,  may  be  explained  if  the  bound  to  make  repairs.    It  has  been  sometimes 

other  parts  of  the  instrument  suffice  to  make  held,  however,  that  he  was  bound  to  make  such 

them  certain.    As  a  general  rule,  they  may  be  repairs  as  his  own  use  of  the  house  causes  to 

explained  by  evidence  outside  of  the  contract^  become  necessary,  or  such  as  are  caUed  for  bj 

provided  thb  evidence  neither  varies  nor  con-  some  accident  and  are  required  to  prevent  the 

tradicts  the  written  contract.  If  the  uncertain-  premises  from  becoming  untenantable.    Gener- 

ties  cannot  thus  be  cured,  they  may  be  rejected,  ally,  an  outgoing  tenant  should  leave  the  prem- 

if  they  leave  behind  them  a  good  and  sufficient  ises  wind  and  water  tight,  but  is  not  bound  to 

instrument.  Generally,  any  thing,  whether  real  any  ornamental  repair,  unless  his  covenants  rs- 

or  personal,  which  is  hired  to  be  used,  carries  quire  this  of  him.    If  the  tenant  agrees  to  mi^ 

with  it  all  the  appurtenances  and  accompani-  repairs,  and  to  leave  the  premises  in  good  re- 

ments  already  connected  with  it,  and  proper  or  pair,  he  is  not  justified  in  not  doing  so  by  the  hxt 

necessary  for  that  use  of  it.    We  will  in  this  that  the  premises  were  not  in  go^  repair  when 

article  consider :  1,  the  right  and  obligation  of  he  took  them.    If,  with  no  obligation  on  his 

the  lessor;  2,  those  of  the  lessee ;  and  8,  some  part  to  repair,  he  chooses  to  repair,  the  lessor 

special  rules  of  law  applicable  to  leases. — If  the  is  not  bound  to  repay  him  unless  he  promises 

lease  be  under  seal,  there  is  an  implied  cove-  so  to  do.    It  is  important  to  know,  that  if  a 

nant  of  good  title  in  the  lessor,  and  in  all  leases  lease  contains  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 

there  is  one  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee,  lessee  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to 

If  the  lease  contain  an  express  covenant  of  re-  return  them  in  good  repair,  he  must  not  onlj 

newal,  on  reasonable  terms,  which  do  not  imply  repair  if  injured  by  a  fire,  but  rebuild  if  the 

perpetuity,  the  law  enforces  them.    But  a  lease  house  is  burned  down,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 

for  6  years,  with  a  covenant  to  renew  *^  on  the  act  of  Qod  or  of  tlie  public  enemy.    And  if 

same  terms,"  means  the  same  terms  excepting  there  be  no  audi  dause,  althouc^  the  leasee  ii 
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not  bound  to  rebuild,  be  is  boaad  (by  a  pievail-  which  the  lav  soon  sanotioned,  of  oonsidering 
ihg  bat  not  universal  rule)  to  continue  to  paj  such  an  estate  as  a  tenancy  "  from  year  to  year." 
rent  during  the  lease.  Henoe  the  best  and  This-kindof  tenancy  was  not  transferred  to  this 
most  carefully  prepared  leases  in  recent  times  country  with  all  its  English  incidents;  but  some- 
provide  ex|>re88lv  (and  aU  leases  should),  that  thing  like  it  exists  here.  The  one  essential 
if  the  premises  shall  be  made  untenantable  by  principle  is,  that  a  tenancy  at  will  may  be  de- 
fire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rent  shall  cease  or  termined  by  the  will  of  either  party,  but  only 
abate  proportionably  until  repairer  rebuilding;  after  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  party  in- 
and  the  clause  requiring  repair  and  a  return  of  tending  to  terminate  the  tenancy.  There  is  no 
the  premises  in  good  condition  contains  the  ex-  uniformity  either  of  rule  or  usage  as  to  what 
caption, "  unless  in  case  of  ii\)ury  by  fire  or  other  this  notice  should  be.  In  some  instances,  a 
unavoidable  accident."  In  the  absence  of  ex-  notice  of  6  months  may  still  be  necessary,  as  it 
press  covenants,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  re-  is  in  England.  One  of  8  months  is  more  frequent- 
build  a  house  burned  down  through  his  own  ly  sufficient;  and  in  some  states  the  notice  must 
negligence  or  that  of  his  servants.  The  tenant  be  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  periods  of 
of  a  farm  is  bound,  without  express  covenants,  payment  of  rent.  Tlie  rule  is  given  in  most  of 
to  manage  and  cultivate  the  same  in  such  wise  our  states  by  statute,  but  depends  in  some  upoa 
as  good  husbandry  and  the  usage  of  the  neigh-  adjudication  or  usage.  Generally,  the  notice 
borhood  require ;  and  for  any  wide  departure  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
from  this  he  would  be  responsible  in  damages,  payments.  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  paid  quarterly, 
A  tenant  may  assign  and  transfer,  if  he  do  and  3  months'  notice  is  sufficient,  and  tiie  notice 
not  covenant  otherwise,  the  whole  or  any  part  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  it  takes 
of  his  lease.  Technically,  if  he  transfers  the  effect  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  No  par- 
whole,  it  is  an  assignment ;  if  less  than  the  ticular  form  of  notice  is  necessary ;  but  there 
whole,  it  is  under  leasing.  If  therefore  he  cove-  must  he  reasonable  certainty  in  Uie  description 
nants,  as  is  commonly  done,  *^  not  to  assign,  of  the  parties,  of  the  premises,  of  the  purpose, 
transfer,  or  set  over''  the  lease,  this  does  not  and  of  the  time.  If  a  tenant  for  years  holds 
restrun  him  from  under  leasing  any  part  of  it ;  over  after  the  determination  of  his  lease,  he  is 
and  to  prevent  this,  the  words  "  or  any  part  of  technically  a  tenant  on  sufferance ;  and  a  ten- 
it  "  should  be  added.  If  there  be  this  covenant,  ant  on  suffidranoe  is  not  a  tenant  at  will.  But 
and  the  lessee  breaks  it  by  assigning  or  under-  by  the  prevailing  rule  of  this  country,  such  a 
letting  the  premises,  this  only  gives  the  lessor  a  person,  if  the  lessor  do  not  object  to  his  holding 
claim  for  damages,  but  does  not  cancel  the  lease,  over,  is  a  tenant  at  will,  holding  upon  all  the 
nor  permit  the  lessor  to  enter  and  oust  the  ten-  terms  and  conditions  of  the  expired  lease  which 
ant  without  an  express  covenant  to  that  effect,  have  not  necessarily  expired  with  it ;  that  is, 
—A  tenant  cannot  defend  against  his  landlord's  for  example,  he  pays  the  same  rent,  at  the  same 
daim  for  rent,  by  denying  or  contesting  his  title  time. — If  the  lessor  sells  and  transfers  aU  his 
to  the  premises,  unless  the  tenant  can  show  estate,  the  tenant  now  owes  rent  to  the  pmv 
that  the  landlord  caused  the  tenant  to  accept  chaser.  If  he  sells  a  part  only,  there  must  be 
the  lease  by  a  fraud  upon  him.  But  it  was  al-  an  apportionment  of  rent.  How  this  rent  b  to 
ways  held  that  a  landlord  forfeited  his  rent^  be  apportioned  is  not  determined  by  any  uni- 
and  authorized  the  tenant  to  cancel  the  lease,  versal  rule.  If  the  premises  were  divided  into 
by  his  expulsion  of  the  tenant  from  the  prem-  aliquot  parts,  as  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  or  the 
ises ;  and  now  it  seems  to  be  law,  at  least  in  like,  the  rent  would  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
the  United  States^  that  the  lease  is  cancelled  Where  this  is  not  so,  the  apportionment  is  not 
and  all  right  to  rent  lost  by  any  violent  outrage  governed  by  mere  quantity,  but  by  value ;  and 
or  indecency  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  or  any  this  is  a  question  of  &ct  for  a  pury,  and  not  of 
intentional  and  material  interference  with  the  law  for  the  court  So  if  the  lessor  die  in  the 
tenant's  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  prem-  midst  of  the  term,  the  rent  is  apportioned  ao- 
isee.  (For  the  right  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  cordingly.  If  the  lessor  and  his  assignee  agree 
farm  or  garden  to  his  cropG^  see  Emblbmsnts  ;  for  as  to  the  apportionment,  the  lessee  is  bound  by 
his  right  to  remove  any  thing  he  has  added  to  the  it,  because  it  is  of  no  interest  to  him  whether 
premises,  see  Fixtubbs.)— The  lease  may  be  for  he  pays  to  one  or  another.— -As  to  the  remedy 
the  life  of  either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee  or  any  of  the  lessor  for  rent  due,  in  some  states  the 
other  person,  and  then  the  lessee  has  a  freehold,  law  of  distress  for  rent  remains.  (See  Distress.) 
which  is  considered  in  the  law  as  real  estate.  Or  Where  it  does  not,  the  lessor  has  only  the  same 
it  may  be  for  any  term  of  years,  and  then  it  is  a  remedy  he  would  have  for  any  other  debt  of  the 
chattel  only,  although  a  real  chattel ;  for  the  law  same  amount — ^There  are,  in  most  of  our  states^ 
regards  a  lease  determinable  at  a  time  certain,  provisions  resembling  tiiose  of  the  statute  of 
however  distant  that  time,  as  a  less  estate  than  frauds,  which  determine  what  leases  may  be 
one  for  the  life  of  any  person,  however  old  or  oral,  and  what  must  be  in  writing.  So  also  it 
feeble  he  might  be.  Where  a  tenant,  with  con-  is  generally  provided  that  leases  of  a  certain 
sent  of  the  landlord,  enters  into  possession,  lensth  /most  frequently  7  years)  should  be  re- 
withont  any  express  bargain,  he  is  a  tenant  at  coraed  in  the  r^istry  of  deeds, 
will  To  avoid  some  technical  incidents  of  this  LEATHER  (Su.  letheTy  from  Uth&,  UtheTf 
tenancy,  there  grew  up  in  England  a  custom,  eoit,  flexible),  a  material  inroduced  from  the 
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fibrotifl  portion  of  the  skins  of  yarions  ftnimals  vessels  with  the  powdered  brains  and  some 
bj  sabjeoting  them  to  prooesses  of  tanning  and  water,  and  heated  to  abont  96^  F.    The  oere- 
carrying  or  other  operations,  the  effect  of  which,  brons  matter  forms  a  lather,  which  thonni^ilj 
b J  the  chemical  changes  indaced,  is  to  cause  the  deans  the  skins  and  makes  them  pliable.    After 
skins,  without  alteration  of  shape,  to  l)ecome  remaining  immersed  for  some  time  they  are 
soft  and  flexible  or  hard  according  to  the  sort  taken  ont  and  stretched  tightly  in  a  frame,  in 
of  leather  desired,  and  to  lose  their  tendency  to  which  state  they  are  rubbed  with  a  smooth 
putrefy.  From  the  most  remote  periods  leather  stone  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  frt. 
has  been  prepared  for  clothing  and  various  use-  Sometimes  after  this  they  are  also  smoked,  by 
ful  and  ornamental  articles.    The  Hebrews  oma-  which  they  are  made  to  better  resist  the  action  of 
mented  it  by  saving  it  bright  colors,  as  appears  water.    In  the  Pacific  countries  of  North  Amer^ 
by  the  mention  in  Exodus  of  rams'  skins  dyed  ica  leather  is  skilfully  tanned  by  the  native^ 
red ;  and  the^  employed  it  after  the  manner  who  employ  some  of  the  vegetable  pioductioDs 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  probably  of  the   country  for  the   purpose.      Leather 
derived  their  knowledge  of  working  it,  for  ves-  dressing  and  the  working  of  leather  In  Japan 
sels  to  contain  water  and  a  multitude  of  other  and  Hindostan  are  considered  as  the  most  de- 
uses.    The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Thebes,  grading  of  all  parsuits;  the  daas  that  practises 
described  by  Wilkinson  in  his  *^  Ancient  Egyp-  them  is  tabooed,  and  others  are  contaminated  by 
tians,"  represent  many  of  the  methods  of  working  communication  with  any  of  its  membersL    In 
leather  practised  by  this  people  as  very  similar  civilized  countries  the  leather  interest  ranks 
to  tiiose  of  the  present  time.    Figures  of  men  are  among  the  principal  departments  of  industiy. 
seen  currying,  stretching,  and  working  it,  em-  In  Great  Britain  McOnlloch  places  it  next  to 
ploying  the  semicircular  knife  like  that  of  mod-  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  whUe  others  eonsid^  it 
ern  curriers,  and  the  awl,  a  stone  for  polishing  as  equally  important  with  cotton.    In  the  use  of 
the  leather,  and  other  implements  such  as  shoe-  boots  and  shoes  alone  it  is  supposed  that  the 
makers  now  use.    In  their  shops  a  prepared  consumption  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
skin  was  suspended  as  the  emblem  of  their  trade,  Ss,  to  each  person,  which  would  give  for  a  pop- 
together  with  ready-made  shoes  and  other  arti-  ulation  of  21,000,000  the  sum  of  £8,400,000.  Id 
cles  in  leather.    For  covering  harps,  shields,  addition  to  this,  the  consumption  in  harness, 
&c.,  their  leather  was  ornamented  by  embossing  gloves,  bookbinding,  and  other  uses  is  auppos^ 
and  coloring.    For  strong  cords  it  was  cut  into  to  amount  to  quite  as  much  more.  In  the  United 
thongs  and  twisted  like  ropes ;  and  it  was  also  States  the  use  of  leather  in  proportion  to  the 
used  in  the  form  of  straps.    The  method  of  re-  population  is  probably  as  large  as  in  Great  Brit- 
moving  the  hair  from  the  skins  now  practised  idn.    In  France  it  is  stated  that  about  8,000,000 
by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  the  same  then  em-  skins  are  annually  converted  into  leather,  of 
ployed,  is  noticed,  together  with  the  modern  which  about  2,082,000  are  of  calves,  857,000 
methods  of  effecting  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  111,000  of  horses,  the 
of  leather,  in  the  article  Hides.    For  tanning  total  value  of  which  is  over  $7,000,000.    Lea- 
they  used  the  pods  of  the  9ont  or  acacia,  the  acan-  ther  making  in  the  UnitCNd  States  was  practised 
thus  of  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  probably  upon  a  very  small  scale  up  to  the  b^inning  of 
also  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  rhus  (Keyaeanr  the  present  century ;  but  since  the  introduction 
thoidM,  and  the  bark  of  the  acacia  ieal^  both  of  improvements,  which  began  in  Ma^Admsetts 
natives  of  the  desert.    Of  the  methods  of  pre-  in  1808,  such  as  the  application  of  water  power 
paring  the  leather  used  by  the  Romans  no  to  many  of  the  processes,  and  subsequently  of 
accounts  are  preserved  ;  and  the  processes  of  steam  power,  and  also  of  ingenious  machines, 
the  middle  ages  also  are  lost.    The  Saracens,  as  tiiose  for  splitting,  shaving,  graining,  and  fin- 
it  is  recorded,  used  alum,  the  efficacy  of  which  ishing  the  leather,  the  manufactura  has  beoome 
for  preserving  skins  is  well  understood.    The  of  immense  importance,  and  is  conducted  in  &- 
Kalmucks  at  the  present  time  make  use  of  a  tablishments  of  great  extent.    By  the  census  of 
solntion  of  alum  and  of  statioe  root,  and  also  of  1850  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  leather 
sour  milk,  in  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep  and  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $82,861,- 
other  animals.    From  the  largest  species  of  sea  796,  not  including  that  of  some  6,000,000  skins 
oarp  they  have  from  remote  times  prepared  of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small  animals.    Of 
garments  which  are  nearly  water  proof,  making  this  sum  the  only  states  that  produced  more 
use  of  sour  milk,  or  some  astringent,  with  which  than  $1,000,000  were  :  New  York,  $9,804,000 ; 
the  skins,  first  dried  and  cleaned,  are  dressed  8  Pennsylvania,  $5,275,492 ;  Massachusetts,  $8,- 
times  a  day,  after  which  they  are  finished  by  ex-  519,128 ;  Ohio,  $1,964,591 ;  Maine,  $1,620,686 ; 

C re  for  several  days  to  a  dense  smoke.  The  and  Maryland,  $1,108,189.  The  total  amooot 
>ns  exported  skins  in  early  times,  but  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  was 
afterward,  as  Fosbroke  states,  learned  the  art  $18,900,657,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
of  tanning,  and  carried  it  on  in  establishments  was  $19,618,287.  The  great  market  of  the 
of  great  extent  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  country  for  all  sorts  of  leather  is  New  York, 
streams.  Many  rude  nations  now  prepare  lea-  The  import  trade  in  hides  is  chiefly  directed  to 
ther  by  methods  of  their  own.  In  both  North  this  city,  as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
and  South  America  the  dried  skins,  after  being  production  of  leather.  Boston  also  has  import- 
cleaned  from  the  hair,  are  placed  in  earthen  ed  largely  from  South  America  and  tihe  Padflc 
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oountries;   and  the  mannfactnres  in  leather, 
Tvhioh  are  more  extensirely  oondacted  in  Mas- 
sacbnsetts  than  in  anj  other  state  of  the  Union, 
eaose  a  demand  in  this  direction  for  mnch  of 
the  leather  reoeived  in  New  York.    The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  amonnt  of  importa- 
tions of  hides  into  New  York  for  the  last  10 
years,  together  with  the  sources  which  for- 
nished  the  supplies  of  1869 : 

Impobib  of  HxDBS  nrro  Nkit  Tovl 


Whan  trtm,  lUt. 


AJMca 

AsgoflUin 

BaeaoB  Ayres 

«  salted 

**  hone 

British  Provinoes 

Calco  tta,  Ac 

CarthAgena 

Central  Amertea 

Cnraooa 

ChlM 

Barope 

I^igoayra  and  Porto  Gabello 

Htfaeaibo 

Karanham  and  Pan 

Mexico 

Monterideo 

**        salted  and  hone 

BioOraade 

**        salted 

**        hone 

Bio  Janeiro 

Wettlndiea 

Ck>ASTWXBX. 

Oalilbrnla 

To  dealen,  ehlefljr  parehaset  made  in 

neighboring  cities 

Xe  w  Orleans 

8<iathem  Btates 

Texas 


Total,  1859. 

"  1853. 

"  1857. 

«  185«. 

•*  1855. 

"  1854. 

••  1858. 

**  185». 

"  1851. 

•*  1860. 


Ntt. 


71,950 

218,717 

448,052 

18,078 

8,287 

1,809 

11 

12,904 

1,547 

58,888 

166 

142,294 

168 

8|8d9 

18 

12,180 

•  • 

170,208 

451 

87,858 

88 

45,218 

•  • 

62,841 

•  • 

82,620 

188 

169,088 

•  • 

11,882 

«  • 

162,741 

910 

11,871 

•  • 

2,214 

•  • 

47,441 

•  • 

52^090 

110 

168^988 

1 

77,050 

886 

69,552 

88 

87,699 

775 

108,169 

65 

2,275,988 

4,797 

1,881,418 

4,552 

1,815,768 

8,183 

1,767,767 

1,500 

1,544,124 

1,550 

1,724,400 

1,459 

1,281,292 

1,297 

1,458,286 

1,400 

1,^42,598 

1,458 

1,485,119 

1,686 

Tlio  use  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  leather 
is  applied  is  shown  by  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  **Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  shoe  trade  of  Boston  in  1859. 
According  to  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
shipments  and  sales  of  Boston  dealers  amounted 
in  that  year  to  considerably  more  than  750,000 
eases  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  number  at  an 
average  of  60  pairs  to  a  case  would  give  87,- 
600,000  pairs,  worth,  at  an  average  of  $1.15  per 
pair,  $48,125,000.  Of  the  shipments  f  of  the 
entire  amount  were  to  the  following  7  marts: 
New  York,  182,207  cases ;  San  Francisco,  68,- 
887;  Baltimore,  62,464;  Philadelphia,  59,119 ; 
St  Louis,  56,774;  Cincinnati,  44,882 ;  and  New 
Orleans,  87,686.  The  foreign  exports  were  very 
small,  those  to  Australia  amounting  to  2,920 
cases,  constituting  more  than  half  of  the  whole. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  was  taken 
by  the  British  American  colonies,  leaving  a  small 
amount  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  a  few 
places  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  im- 
ports of  leather  and  manufiictures  of  leather  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 


1869,  were  valued  at  about  $6,500,000.  The 
exports  of  American  leather  in  the  same  period 
comprised  2,068,040  lbs.,  valued  at  nearly  $600,- 
000,  chiefly  to  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  and  to  England.  The  inspections  of 
leather  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  years  1850-^68, 
were  as  follows:  1850,  871,987  sides;  1861, 
481,787;  1852,427,648;  1858,  469,170;  1854, 
471,690;  1855,496,520;  1856,  476,678;  1857, 
421,068 ;  1868,  447,827.— In  each  of  the  differ- 
ent civilized  countries  of  the  world  most  of  the 
varieties  of  leather  are  prepared;  but  some 
have  attcuned  special  success  in  certain  branches 
of  the  art.  Thus,  the  United  States  produoea 
excellent  hemlock  and  oak  tanned  leather  es- 
pecially adapted  for  belting  and  the  soles  of 
shoes.  England  is  famous  fbr  its  strong  heavy 
sole  leather;  France  for  its  soft  and  highly 
finished  calf  skin  leather,  and  also  for  its  finer 
qualities  of  kid  for  gloves ;  Russia  for  a  variety, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  resisting  moisture  and 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  possessing  an  agree- 
able odor,  qualities  derived  from  the  oil  of  birch 
bark,  with  which  it  is  impregnated  after  tan- 
ning with  this  substance;  and  the  Levant  for- 
merly furnished  the  colored  goat  skins  known 
as  morocco. — ^The  following  are  some  of  the 
kinds  and  sources  of  the  leathers  in  use.  The 
heaviest  sorts,  employed  for  trunks  and  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  made  from  the  butts  or 
backs  of  the  hiae  of  the  ox,  cow,  or  buffalo. 
The  hide  of  the  American  buffalo  (properly  bi- 
son) makes  leather  of  inferior  quality.  The  Eng- 
lish import  from  South  Africa  the  hides  of  the 
hippopotamn&  which  when  tanned  with  oak  bark 
make  a  very  tnick  and  compact  leather.  A  thick 
pliant  leather,  formerly  worn  as  a  defensive  ar- 
mor and  known  by  the  name  of  buffe,  was  pre- 
pared from  the  hide  of  the  urns  or  wild  bnll  of 
Poland  and  Hungary ;  the  modern  buff  leather, 
used  chiefly  for  soldiers^  belts,  is  made  of  cow  or 
buffalo  hides.  Kip  leather  is  prepared  from  hides 
of  young  cattle  older  than  calves ;  but  the  name 
kip  is  ^so  given  to  the  hides  from  Calcutta^ 
Bnssia,  and  Africa,  which  are  of  the  small 
breeds  of  cattle  of  those  countries.  The  best 
French  calf  skin  is  made  from  the  skins  of  calves 
6  or  6  months  old.  The  leather  obtained  from 
the  hides  of  horses  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
solidity  to  that  of  oxen.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally in  a  split  form,  for  enamelled  leather,  and 
also  makes  a  tawed  or  white  leather,  when  pre- 
pared with  alum,  which  serves  a  useful  purpose 
as  aprons  for  certain  classes  of  mechanics,  and 
also  as  thongs  for  whips  and  for  sewing  harness 
and  belts,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  some- 
times known  of  lace  leather.  The  skins  of  the 
ass,  mule,  and  camel  are  used  only  for  the  kind 
of  leather  called  shagreen,  which  serves  chiefly 
for  scabbards.  Sheep  skins  furnish  a  weak 
spongy  leather,  which,  however,  is  much  used 
for  slippers,  aprons,  bookbinding,  &c.  An  imi- 
tation morocco  leather  used  in  the  United  States 
is  made  of  sheep  skins.  The  best  skins  are 
from  sheep  that  have  been  killed  a  few  days 
after  shearing.     Those  of  fine-wooUed  sheep 
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are  generally  of  inferior  qDalitj.    Sheepskins  ''sig,"  which  is  stale  urine.    ImmediatdT  after 
are  sometimes  split,  and  the  upper  or  grain  this  an  application  of  some  ferrogiBoos  liquor, 
ude  tanned  with  samach  and  djed  to  imitate  as  of  copperas,  is  made,  followed  by  another  of 
morocco,  which  is  used  for  pocket-books  and  oil,  the  oil  striking  in  as  the  water  eTaporatai 
other  purposes  requiring  little  wear,  while  the  Tanning  is  a  chemical  operation  in  wMdi  the 
under  side  is  prepared  with  alum,  making  a  tough  product  leatiier,  whioh  resists  the  actioii 
white  leather ;  this  is  however  more  commonly  of  moisture  and  the  tendency  to  putrefy  oom- 
made  from  lambs'  skins.    The  latter  also  furnish  mon  to  soft  animal  matters,  is  obtained  by  caus- 
a  delicate  leather  largely  employed  for  gloves  ing  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  skin,  called  the 
as  a  substitute  for  kid,  but  they  must  be  taken  oorium  or  true  skin,  to  enter  into  combina^ou 
from  animals  not  more  than  a  month  old.    Such  with  the  astringent  vegetable  substance,  tan- 
skins  are  imported  into  England  to  the  number  nin.    The  corium  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  skin, 
of  about  1,400,000  annually.    Morocco  is  pre-  and  is  known  as  the  gelatinous  tissue,  though 
pared  from  goat  skins,  the  best  for  this  purpose  it  is  perhaps   only  i:^e   gelatinous  by   the 
being  obtained  from  Switzerland.  Those  known  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  or  of  boiling 
as  Tampico  skins  from  Mexico  are  also  excel-  water.    It  readily  putrefies  when  exposed  to 
lent.    Mogadoreskinsproduce  a  black  morocco,  mobture,  but  when  combined  with  taonin  be- 
known  as  black  or  Spanish  leather,  so  called  be-  comes  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  without 
cause  originally  brought  from  Spain,  where  the  changing  its  form  constitutes  the  durable  ootn- 
Moors  carried  its  manufacture  to  great  perfec-  pound,  leather.  At  first  this  is  porous,  and  lades 
tion.    The  finest  kid  skins  for  gloves  are  of  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  it  is  the  ol^ect 
young  animals  that  have  not  begun  to  graza  of  the  currying  process  to  impart ;  but  unless 
The  leather  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  chemical  process  has  been  thorou^y  eflfect- 
buckskin  or  wash  leather  is  prepared  from  deer  ed,  the  leather  can  never  become  firm  and  eosn- 
skins.    It  is  largely  used  for  gloves,  and  its  soft-  pact,  resisting  the  penetration  of  water.    Its 
ness  renders  it  a  good  material  for  rubbing  pol-  quality  is  judged  of  by  this  property,  and  by  the 
ished  surfaces  of  metal  or  of  brass.    That  of  the  degree  of  homogeneousness  of  texture  and  nni- 
chomois  goat  is  still  softer.    In  ^arts  of  Europe,  formity  of  color  it  possesses.    The  color  should 
as  Scotland,  hogs'  skins  are  tanned,  and  make  be  a  brown,  of  shade  varying  with  Uie  kind  of 
a  light  but  tough  and  durable  leather,  which  is  tanning  material  employed.    Skins  injured  ia 
used  for  the  seats  of  saddles  and  parts  of  bar-  being  removed  from  the  animal,  by  being  ex- 
ness.    On  the  continent  the  skins  are  dressed  posed  too  long  to  the  depilatory  process,  or  by 
with  the  hair  on  for  covering  trunks,  knapsacks,  being  tanned  in  muddy  water,  or  with  poor 
&c.    A  very  strong  leather  for  its  weight  is  qualities  of   bark  that  contain   foreign  euh- 
made  of  seal  skins,  properly  tanned.    It  is  used  stances,  can  never  make  good  leather.    The 
for  the  legs  of  riding  and  hunting  boots,  and  in  black  color  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  lesk 
England  a  black  enamelled  leather  is  prepared  ther  by  simply  washing  it  with  a  solution  of 
from  it  for  ladies'  shoes.    In  Louisiana  the  man-  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).    By  the  action  of 
ufacture  of  leather  from  alligator  skins  has  been  this  salt  with  the  tannin  it  comes  in  contact 
recently  commenced;  and  in  Canada  a  new  with,  a  tanno-gaUate  of  iron  is  produced  of  per- 
source  of  leather  has  been  found  in  the  skins  manent  black  or  reddish  black  color.    Leather 
of  a  species  of  whale  which  is  taken  in  the  St  is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  certain  period,  not 
Lawrence  river.    In  February,  1860,  specimens  exceeding  two  years,  l^fore  it  is  used ;  but  kept 
of  leather  from  this  source  were  exhibited  be-  longer  than  this,  it  is  apt  to  become  drr,  and 
fore  the  polytechnic  association  of  the  American  should  then  be  stored  in  damp  cellars.  The  soles 
institute  of  New  York,  which  were  considered  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  more  durable  bf 
as  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quali-  keeping  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  made 
ties  of  softness  and  extraordinary  strength.    In  up.    leather  becomes  excessively  ccHnpact  by 
a  paper  read  at  the  same  time  the  fish  is  de-  being  long  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  of  a  ool- 
scribed  as  the  white  whale,  once  very  common  umn  of  water.   The  Cornish  miners  eagerly  seek 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  for  the  pieces  of  sole  leather  that  have  been  used 
still  so  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  bay.  for  packing  of  the  mining  pumps,  and  uae  them 
The  skin  is  highly  valued  for  the  various  sorts  for  soles  ss  the  most  durable  material  they  esa 
(^excellent  leather  made  from  it. — ^The  methods  obtain. — The  principal  source  of  tannin  is  the 
of  preparing  skins  for  tanning  are  noticed  in  the  bark  of  trees,  the  vegetable  principle  being  de- 
article  HiDBs ;  and  a  part  of  the  final  process  posited  by  the  sap  chiefiy  in  the  inner  portion 
of  finishing  leather  is  uescribed  in  that  on  Cub-  of  the  outer  bark,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the 
BYiNO.    In  the  latter  operation  it  is  customary  inner  bark  or  liber.  It  is  mostabunduit  in  bark 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  gum  tragacanth  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  flow  of  the  aap ;  con- 
for  finishing  the  leather,  to  which  it  gives  a  sequently  the  spring  bark  must  be  most  pcoduc- 
drier  and  harder,  though  no  better  finish  than  is  tive,  ana  that  of  the  winter  the  least  so.    Osk 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  size  and  tallow.     In  bark  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  only  sort 
the  coloring  on  the  grain  the  usual  practice  is,  suitable  for  affordmg  tannin;  and  that  obtained 
after  the  grease  has  been  carefully  *^  slicked"  off  firom  the  English  oaks  was  particularly  funoos 
with  the  tool  called  a  slicker,  to  brush  the  lea-  for  producing  leather  of  great  strength.    After 
ther  over  with  a  warm  ammoniacal  liquor,  called  beii^^  dried,  broken  up,  and  ground  to 
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powder  in  a  mill,  it  formed  the  sabstance  called 
tan  ;  and  this  was  used  hj  the  following  meth- 
od, whioh  is  still  practised  on  the  continent  At 
the  bottom  of  a  large  pit  old  tan  is  laid  some 
iQches  in  depth,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  new 
tan ;  upon  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  hides  which 
is  oorered  with  tan,  and  upon  this  are  placed 
more  hides ;  and  so  they  alternate  till  the  pit  is 
filled,  the  last  layer  being  of  tan  12  inches  tnick. 
Over  this  boards  are  laid  and  corered  with 
stones.  Water  containing  taniun  in  solntion  is 
then  let  into  the  pit  »)metimes  600  or  700 
hides  are  thus  treated  in  one  pit;  and  they  are 
left  from  4  to  8  months  withont  being  disturbed^ 
excepting  once  to  take  them  all  out  and  reverse 
the  order  of  their  arrangement,  pnttinff  those 
that  were  at  top  below,  and  layins  them  in 
fresh  tan.  In  England,  hides  intended  for  heavy 
leather  have  been  kept  4  years  in  the  pit,  the 
tan  being  renewed  every  few  months.  In  the 
United  States,  the  hides,  after  being  thoronghly 
cleaned,  are  pnt  in  a  weak  solntion  of  bark  1^ 
quor  and  handled  often,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
taeir  becoming  *'  omsted"  or  unevenly  **  stmck." 
The  liquors  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  hiaes.  By  soaking  green  hides  in  weak  so- 
lutions or  '^  ooze,"  some  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
extracted  and  lost;  while  liquors  too  warm  and 
strong  may  by  acting  too  rapidly  upon  the  outer 
portions  prevent,  by  what  is  called  crusting,  the 
penetration  of  the  tanning  material  into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  skins.  This  effect  is  in  great 
measure  obviated  by  adding  a  little  Glauber's 
salts  to  the  liquors,  so  that  stronger  solutions 
can  be  at  once  used.  The  liquors,  however, 
may  be  gradually  strengthened,  the  hides  being 
handled  and  changed  daily.  In  the  tanning  pro- 
cess dried  hides  gain  in  weight  from  60  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  it  is  this  increased  weight  that  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  hides  purchased  in  the 
New  York  market  are  carried  several  hundred 
mUes  into  the  interior,  and,  after  being  treated 
by  expensive  manipulations^  are  returned  to  the 
city  and  sold  at  a  less  price  per  lb.  than  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  the  hides.  The  object  of  the  tanner 
is  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  weight,  and 
this  sometimes  causes  him  to  adopt  processes 
that  are  not  particularly  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  to  reject  others 
of  great  value  in  this  respect,  but  whioh  cause 
little  addition  to  the  weight  When  sufficiently 
tanned^  for  the  purpose,  &ey  are  split  by  a  ma- 
chine into  several  sheets,  sometimes  as  many 
as  6  from  a  sin^e  thickness.  The  knife  in  this 
machine  is  sometimes  made  72  inches  long,  so 
as  to  take  almost  the  whole  width  of  a  hide  of 
leather  at  one  cut  By  the  latest  Improvement^ 
of  which  the  patent  is  held  in  Boston,  this 
knife  is  made  80  inches  long.  Its  use  secures  a 
large  saving  in  labor,  and  also  25  per  cent  or 
more  in  stock,  which  before  its  introduction 
was  shaved  awav.  The  flesh  side  sheet,  to- 
gether with  the  uiank  and  other  small  pieces^ 
are  in  a  good  state  without  farther  tanning  to 
be  used  by  the  trunk  makers  for  coverins 
wooden  trunks,  and  are  blackened  and  finishea 
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on  the  trunks.  The  other  sheets  are  then 
^levelled  "  with  the  knife  by  the  currier,  and 
the  outer  one,  commonly  used  for  covering  car- 
riages, is  subjected  to  the  process  called  *•*•  bull- 
mg,"  which  consists  in  slmving  off  about  half 
the  fprain,  so  as  to  leave  a  softer  surface  for  re- 
eeivmg  the  artificial  grain.  Being  then  return- 
ed to  the  tan  yard,  they  are  scoured  on  a  table 
with  a  brush,  slicker,  and  water,  and  then  are 
retanned  in  warm  liquors.  They  are  frequently 
handled,  and  being  very  thin  the  process  is  soon 
completed,  when  they  are  again  scoured  and 
sent  to  the  currier  to  finish  in  the  ordinary 
method  or  to  prepare  for  japanning.  In  the  re- 
tanning  it  is  found  advantageous  to  employ  the 
terra  Japonica  mixed  with  the  bark  liquors. 
Being  very  soluble  and  containing  much  tannin, 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  liquors  and  less- 
ens the  amount  of  yard  room  required.  Sicily 
sumach  is  used  also  in  this  part  of  the  process^ 
its  effect  being  to  soften  the  liquor  and  bright- 
en the  leather. — ^The  species  of  oiJc  principally 
used  in  England  for  tanning  is  the  quercm 
pedunculata  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  leather 
has  caused  other  kinds  of  bark  to  be  tried, 
and  the  following  tanning  materials  are  now 
largely  imported  into  that  country : 


OomaMa; 


Oak  bark 

Larch  bark... 
Mimoaabark.. 
Babool'bark.. 
Cork  tree  bark 
Hemlock  bark 

Sninach 

Yaloala 


DiTl-DlTl.... 

Kyrobalan. 

Algaroyllla .  < 

Terra  japonica 

Oatch 

Kaaaa 


Botanicftl 


QneroiiB  pednnenlata. 
Finofllanz 


Acaolasp. 

Acacia  Arablca 

Qaereos  saber 

Abies  Canadensis  . . . 
Bhns  ooriaria  or  glabra 
Acorn  cops  of  qaerens 

sgllops 

CaMalpina  coriula. . . . 


Terminalia  s 
Prosopls  palL 
JogaMttitluB 
Acacia  catechu 


Areoaeatecha 


WhVN   ITOlUa 


Flanders,  dbo. 

Scotland. 

New  Boath  Wales. 

Bengal 

Laracfae^  Babat|  Ae, 

United  States. 

Bidlj. 

Smyrna,     Trieste, 

Mores. 
liaraoaibOj  Bio  de  la 

Hache,  BayaniUa. 
Bei^pU. 
Valparaiso. 
New  Oarthagena. 
East  Indies. 
Oalontta,  Bingaporoi . 
Ceylon. 


Beference  may  be  made  to  a  number  of  these 

Productions,  as  Aloaboyilla,  Oatxohu,  Drvi- 
>rvi,  dsc.,  under  their  own  names,  as  alphabet- 
ically arranged  in  this  work.  A  great  yariety 
of  other  Tcgetable  substances  haye  been  intro- 
duced, either  to  be  used  alone,  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  oak  bark,  none  of  which  afford  tannm  in 
such  large  proportion  as  the  gall  nuts.  In  the 
northern  United  States  and  along  the  range  of 
the  Alleghanies  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  (abiei 
Ganadentis)  is  the  chief  source  of  tannin.  It  is 
stripped  in  June,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  a  more 
reddish  tinge  to  the  leather  than  that  produced 
by  oak.  Though  it  is  inferior  to  oak,  the  two 
kinds  of  bark  together  afford,  it  is  supposed, 
a  better  product  than  either  alone.  The  Amer- 
ican oaks  most  esteemed  are,  the  Spanish  oiik, 
known  in  the  southern  states  as  the  red  oak 
(Q./aleata%  the  red  oak  of  the  north  (Q.  rubra)^ 
the  chestnut  or  rock  oak  (  Q.  prinua  montieola\ 
and  the  black  or  quercitron  oak  {Q.  iinctaria^. 
The  bark  of  the  white  oak  and  of  some  other 
species  is  also  somewhat  used  in  tanning.  The 
biEurk  of  the  American  chestnut  {ca$tanea  «m00) 


LEATHiat 


produces  a  tannin  that  is  eaid  to  render  leather 
more  solid  and  flexible  than  that  prepared  with 
oak.  The  percentage  of  tannin  oontfoned  in  the 
Tarions  snbstanoes  named  below  is  given  by  Dr. 
Campbell  Morfit  in  his  work  on  ^*  Ilie  Arts  of 
Tanning,  Onrrjing,  and  Leather  Dressing''  (Phil- 
adelphia^  1852),  the  most  complete  compendium 
npon  this  subject : 


SotoUno*. 


Ofttecho,  Bombay 

**        Bengal . 

SlatenTroot 

u  u 


Kino  (tannin  and  extractive). 

Btttea  mm 

If  at  fEuls,  Aleppo 

*  Chinese 

*  Istrian  

Old  oak,  white  inner  bark 

W       u        u  a  u 

■  •  •  • 

Tonng  oak,  white  inner  bark. 
**■      •  ^    colored  or  middle 

bark 

Toang  oak,  entire  bark 

"       **    Apring  oat  bark . . 
Oak  kermes,  oark  of  the  root. 

Terra  Japonica  or  gambir 

Arena  root  (geum  urbanum) 

BqaiU-bulb 

Btatlce  of  Soath  Carolina . . . 
Birch  bark 


Beech  bark 

Inarch  bark 

Haielbark 

Oheatnat,  American  rose  .... 

•*        Carolina 

*      •«        French 

<*  Bpaniah,  white  in- 
ner bark 

Ghestnnt,  Spanish,  colored  or 

middle  bark 

'  Chestnat,  Spanish,  entire  bark 

**        horse 

Lombardy  poplar ..,, 

Blackthorn 

Ash  bark 

Sassafras,  bark  of  the  root. . . . 

Elm  bark 

Bomaoh,  Sicily 

Malaga 


u 


■«       GaroUna 

"       Vlrrinia 

Wmow,  Lefoester,  white  in- 
ner bark 


Willow,  Leicester,  colored  or 
middle  bark 


Willow,  Leicester,  entire  bark 
Willow,  Leicoster,  bark  of  the 

tnink 

Willow,  weeping 

Sycamora  bark 


Elder 

Plnm  tree 

Oheiry  tree 

"         •*    Cornish 

Tormentil  root 

Oomas  sangolnea  of  Canada. . 

Alder  bark < . . 

Apricot  bark 

Pomegranate  bark 

Bohemlaa  olive 

Tan  shrnb  with  myrtle  leaves, 

bark 

Berrice  tree  bark  ( Jnne  berry) 

Oloyes 

Winter's  bark 


1.8 

OS 
05 
8.0 

as 

&8 
58.0 

2.9 
16.3 
114 
10.4 

&0 
10.0 

UO 

&1 

8.8 

1.4 

16.0 

18.0 

1.4 

2.8 

1.8 

S4.0 

19.0 

48.0 

44.0 

88.0 

82.0 

82.0 

14.0 

18.0 

l&O 

15.0 

9.0 


AnUunity. 


Dayy. 

u 

Peschier. 

G.  O.  Omolln. 

Tanquelin. 

£.  Solly. 

Oaibort 

Bier. 

Boders. 

Cadet  do  Gasriaooart 

Dayy. 


Dayy  and  Belger. 

it  M  U 

Eeenbeck. 

TromsdorC 

VogeL 

Parrish. 

Davy. 

Biggen. 

Davy. 

u 
u 

Cadet  de  GaadnconrU 

tl  u 

Julia  de  Fontenelle. 


Davy. 


Jalla  de  Fontenalle. 

u  u 

Davy, 
tt 

Beinsdu 
Davy. 

u 


Franck. 

Cadet  da  OaastneooTt 


Davy, 


M 
tt 


B 
C 


et  de  Oasslnconrt 


H 


Biggexa. 

Davy. 

Binders. 

Cadet  de  Oaailnoonrt 


tt 

M 
U 
tt 
U 
M 


M 
M 
tt 
U 

« 
M 

«l 
U 


Davy. 
Henry. 


—Tanning  is  not  the  only  method  of  converting 
the  fibrous  portion  of  the  skins  of  animals  into 
leather.    Yarious  mineral  salts,  that  hare  the    methods  required 


property  of  fbrming  inadubte  compounds  iritli 
the  gelatine  and  albumen  of  the  skiu,  have  bea 
found  to  produce  a  similar  e£Eect  with  tannin  ](• 
self,  and  nave  even  been  nsed  in  some  cases  to 
greater  advantage  by  reason  of  greater  ampli- 
oity  in  the  application,  and  of  less  cost  of  time 
and  materials  m  the  operation.    Sometimes  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  combined,  the 
leather  being  first  satorated  with  tiie  toln- 
tion  of  mineral  salts,  and  then  subjected  to  i 
short  process  of  tanning,  after  which  it  is  ea^ 
ried  as  usual.    The  material  called  tawed  kt- 
ther  is  a  preparation  of  the  skins  by  the  use  of 
a  salt  of  alumina.    Skins  prepared  for  the  8$e 
of  the  furrier,  as  described  in  Fub  Dbibkisq,  in 
properly  tawed  leather.    The  hmr  may  ben* 
moved,  and  the  product  is  then  a  soil  leather  sajt- 
able  for  gloves.    By  Bordier^s  process,  pateDted 
in  1842,  the  salt  used  is  a  subsnlphale  of  tiie 
peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  from  the  protospt 
phate  (copperas)  by  digesting  this  with  a  nil- 
ture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  till  sitros 
acid  fdmes  are  no  longer  given  off.   Instead  d 
nitric  aoid,  peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  used 
to  furnish  oxygen  to  peroxidize  the  protoasltof 
iron.    After  the  mixture  has  been  left  qoiet  U 
hours  it  is  diluted  with  a  sufiScient  qoantitr  of 
water,  and  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxiile 
of  iron  is  added  to  give  an  excess  of  base.  Ate 
standing  several  days,  the  preparation  heiogfi«- 
quently  stirred,  it  is  ready  for  the  skins,  tiim 
are  left  in  the  liquid,  the  thin  skins  S  ^j%  wA 
the  heavy  ones,  intended  for  sole  leather,  6  te 
8  days.    The  subsnlphate  of  iron  is  absorbed, 
and  the  free  acids  remain  in  the  liqnor.  Bj  tk 
Dutch  or  Gavalin's  process,  the  skins  are  fiist 
macerated  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  chroDM 
salt,  and  after  this  in  one  of  copperas.  A  ood- 
pound,  or  more  than  one,  of  iron  and  chrome  a 
produoed  in  the  skins,  converting  them  ioto 
leather.    They  are  afterward  soaked  4  days  i& 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichromate  of  pottu 
and  2  parts  of  alum  in  18  parts  of  vater,^ 
skins  beinff  taken  out  every  day,  dried  un 
rubbed,  and  the  strength  of  the  lionor  keptnp 
by  additions  of  the  salts  employed.   Tb^iJ* 
then  similarly  treated  in  a  bath  composed^ 
copperas  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  oow 
water,  the  skins  being  suspended  so  as  Bot » 
touch  each  other  in  the  bath.    Leather  tt« 
made  lacks  the  material,  tannin,  vhich  ordda- 
xily  facilitates  its  being  blackened.   "^^  E^***. 
this  eflfect  it  is  consequently  dyed  by  a  differew 
method  from  that  given  for  tanned  l^**^ 
mordant  is  first  implied,  consisting  o^  »^ 
solution  of  alum  and  copperas,  and  after «» 
the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  strong  deco^ 
of  logwood.    A  process  largely  in  of  J"^ 
England,  first  invented  and  patented  by  ^ 
A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York,  consists  w  tbew 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  as  a  snbstiWJWj' 
tannin,  but  as  a  means  of  faciiitating  itf  <^ 
bination  with  the  gelatine.    It»^^?rZ 
of  the  ordinary  tanning  solution^  ^^^Z^ 


the  process  that  calf  skins,  which  by  **»^ 
uired  firom  8  to  4  monti»  »r  w* 
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treatment,  can  be  well  tanned  in  10  days.     It  ateamboat  lines,  and  by  daily  Btaoea  with  Law 

is  a  oommon  but  mistaken  impression  that  leath-  renoe.  Fort  Biley,  Leoompton,  Topeka,  St  Jo- 

er  tanned  rapidly  is  necessarily  weak.    On  the  aeph,  Atchison,  Wyandot,  and  Kansas  City, 

oonttary,  the  longer  the  hides  remain  in  the  11-  Telegraphic  oommnnioation  with  the  East  was 

qnor  the  more  gelatine  most  be  dissolved  and  established  in  1859. 

lost,  and  consequently  the  more  imperfect  is  the  LEBANON,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  N.. 
process.  The  late  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  in  a  coarse  W.  by  Eittatinny  or  Bine  monntain,  and  S.  E.  l^ 
of  lectnres  delivered  in  New  York  upon  tanning^  Sonth  mountain,  and  drained  by  Swatara  river 
remarked  that  in  all  of  numerous  exneriments  and  its  branches;  area,  288  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
he  had  observed  of  both  slow  and  qnioK  tanning  1850,  26,071.  It  consists  almost  whoUy  of  a 
(the  preparation  of  the  hides  for  the  ooze  being  valley,  and  has  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore  in 
equally  well  done),  he  had  found  the  quick-tan-  connection  with  rich  veins  of  copper ;  slate, 
ned  leather  of  a  mrmer  and  closer  texture,  more  limestone,  and  marble  also  abound.  The  soil  is 
solid,  less  pervious,  vastly  greater  in  weight,  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  241,- 
and  far  more  durable  in  the  wear  than  the  slow-  989  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  274,095  of  wheaty 
tanned  leather.  And  when  all  the  gelatine  872,542  of  oats,  25,602  tons  of  hay,  and  417,074 
composing  the  hide  is  combined  with  the  tan-  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  86  grist  milk,  18 
nio,  not  a  single  additional  ounce  can  be  gained  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  ofGlces,  52 
from  the  strongest  ooze,  however  long  the  pro-  (Aurches^  and  5,788  pupils  attending  pubUo 
ceas  is  continued.  By  the  ordinary  process  in  schools.  The  Union  canal  and  the  Leb^on  vd- 
the  United  States  the  tanning  is  continued  from  ley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  rail- 
8  to  6  or  7  months,  varying  in  different  years  road  traverse  the  countrv.  Oapital,  Lebanon, 
from  different  qualities  of  hides,  and  sometimes  LEBANON.  L  A  village  of  Smith  Lebanon 
owing  to  the  different  conditions-of  the  seasons,  township,  and  the  capital  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn., 
The  largest  tanneries  are  usually  in  the  vicinity  ntuated  on  Quitopahilla  creek  and  on  the  Union 
of  hemlock  forests,  where  the  bark  can  be  most  canal,  24  m.  E.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  in  1852, 
eoonomioally  procured.  Some  of  these  estab-  about  8,000.  The  Lebanon  valley  branch  of 
lishments  are  of  immense  extent^  with  several  tiie  Philadelphia  and  Beading  railroad  connects 
hundred  vats,  and  a  capacity  of  tanning  nearly  it  with  Beading  and  Harrisburg,  and  the  North 
100,000  sides  of  leather.  The  consumption  of  Lebanon  railroad  with  Oomwfdl  ore  banks.  It 
bark  is  rated  at  about  a  cord  to  10  sides,  and  has  an  active  trade,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  sides  average  over  184  lbs.  each.  The  tan-  a  rich  iron  mining  district,  having  several  large 
neries  include  extensive  Duildings  for  storing  fhmacesinoperationin  the  immediate  vicinity, 
bark,  mills  for  grinding  it^and  those  for  soften-  The  village  is  regularly  and  substantially  built; 
iug  the  dry  South  American  hides,  which  is  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone;  and 
done  by  beating  them  after  they  are  soaJced  in  there  are  several  schools,  newspaper  offices, 
water.  There  are  also  machines  for  roUing  the  warehouses,  a  bank,  a  library,  and  various  man- 
leather,  and  copper  heaters  for  wanning  the  ufkcturing  establishments,  diiefly  of  iron,  malt 
liquors.  liquors,  leathw,  earthenware,  &c.  II.  The  cap- 
LEAVENWOBTH,  a  N.  E.  co,  of  Kansas,  tal  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  situated  on  Hardin's 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  which  creek,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lebanon  branch 
separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  the  Kan-  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  5  m. 
sas ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  from  Boiling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  55  m.  S.  S. 
16,000. — ^Lbavxnwosth,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  W.  from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1859,  about  1,200. 
the  preceding  co.,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  right  It  contains  6  churches,  a  female  seminary,  an 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  8  m.  below  Fort  academy  for  boys,  a  flour  mill,  and  8  hotels,  and 
Leavenworth  and  500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  is  the  seat  of  St.  Mary's  Boman  Catholic  college, 
river ;  pop.  in  1857, 2,000 ;  in  1860,  about  10,000.  which  in  1859  bad  115  students.  IIL  The  cap- 
The  river  is  here  swift  and  deep,  and  bordered  ital  of  Wilson  co.,.Tenn.,  situated  on  a  branch 
on  the  Kansas  side  by  a  natuni  levee  of  rocks,  of  Cumberland  river,  80  m.  E.  from  Nashville : 
The  city  has  straight  avenues,  crossing  each  pop.  in  1851,  about  2,000.  It  contains  several 
other  at  right  angles,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  academies,  churches,  &c.,  has  manufactories  of 
contains  (1860)  12  churches,  7  schools,  8  bank-  cotton  and  wooUen  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of 
ing  houses,  11  hotels,  18  lumber  yards,  7  steam  Cumberland  university,  founded  in  1844,  and 
saw  mills,  a  flour  mill,  a  machine  diop,  8  soap  having,  in  1859, 11  professors,  165  students,  and 
and  candle  Victories,  6  breweries,  2  coach  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes.  This  institntion  is 
wagon  factories,  1  sash  and  blind  factory,  4  brick  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbvte- 
yards,  aod  several  miscellaneous  manufactories,  rians ;  attached  to  it  are  a  law  school  with  8 
Messrs.  BusseU,  Mi^or,  and  Waddell,  the  govern-:  professors  aud  188  students,  founded  in  1847, 
ment  contractors,  have  an  immense  tftablish-  and  a  theological  department  with  2  professors 
ment  here  connected  with  the  transportation  and  88  students,  founded  in  1855.  Iv.  A  vil- 
business^  in  w^ich  are  employed  6,000  teamsters  lage  and  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on 
and  45,000  oxen.  Three  daily  and  five  weekly  Turtle  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Littie  Miami  river, 
newspapers  are  published,  one  of  which  is  in  87  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1859, 
German  and  one  in  French.  The  city  is  con-  about  8,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Littie  Miami 
nected  with  St.  Joseph  and  Jefferson.  C&ty  by  railroad,  and  is  the  terminna  of  the  Wacrea 
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county  canal,  whioh  oonnects  the  village  intb  the  chiefly  in  the  poBsession  of  the  Karonites  and 

Miami  canal.    In  1859  it  contained  7  chnrohes  Druses.    (SeerALBSTnns,  andPnosNicu.) 

(2  Baptist,  1  OoDffregational,  1  Oomberland  LE  BAS,  Philifpk,  a  French  historum  and 

I^resbyterian,  2  Methoust,  and  1  Presbyterian),  archsdologist,  bom  in  Paris,  June  17,1704.  At 

a  normal  school,  a  pnblic  library,  2  saw  mOIs,  2  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  navy,  which  be  kit 

flonr  mills,  and  2  private  banking  offices.    Two  8  years  later  for  the  army.    He  shared  in  the 

weekly  new«[>aper8  and  a  monthlv  magarine  campaigns  of  1818-'14^  and  then  leaving  tiu 

are  published  here.    V.  A  post  village  of  St.  service  was  employed  for  6  years  inthe  "* 


dair  CO.,  HL,  on  the  Ohio  and  Missisrippi  rail-  of  a  ma^trate.    In  1820  he  was  chosen  Ifj 
road,  20  m.  £.  from  St.  Louis;  pop.  m  1860,  Queen  Hortenseto  act  as  tutor  to  Prince  hm 
607.    It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  newspaper  Napoleon,  now  Napoleon  III.,  with  whom  \& 
office,  several  stores  and  mills,  and  is  the  seat  remained  until  Oct.  1,  1827.    After  holdisg 
of  McEendree  college,  a  Methodist  institution  professorships  at  Paris  successively  of  histo; 
founded  in  1886,  and  having  6  professors,  82  and  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  he  vm 
students,  and  a  library  of  6,600  volumes.  commissioned  in  1^  oy  the  French  ^reo- 
I^BANON,  LiBAzrua,  or  Jkbsl  Libnan,  the  ment  to  undertake  a  tour  of  arcbsological  Id- 
western  of  two  mountain  chfuns  in  Syria  which  vestiffation  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  dorii^ 
are  thrown  off  from  the  Taurus  range  near  the  whi<£  he  made  many  valuable  disooveries.  fie 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex-  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  hooks  as 
tend  S.  S.  W.  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  very  varied  subjects,  embracing  essaTs  on  cl» 
The  eastern  of  these  riagee  is  called  Anti-Liba-  sicid  inscriptions,  editiona  of  ancient  nthoi^ 
nus,  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Jebel  esh-Shurki.    The  travels,  ancient  and  medioval  history,  politic^ 
Lebanon  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  its  average  instruction  in  German,  and  translations  fros 
altitude  being  estimated  at  8,000  feet,  whfle  German  and  Enj^lish.    His  best  known  voiii 
its  culminating  peak,  Jebel  Makmel,  in  lat.  are  his  ExplieaUan  de$  ifMcriptMM  Qr^cmAA 
W  12'  N.,  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  LaUneireGusiUiei  en  Qrlee  (1886-'7),  and  Tat 
On  its  W.  side  it  sends  off  several  spurs  which  age  orehMogique  en  Oreee  et  en  Jiis  Maestt 
traverse  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  and  termi-  (1847  et  9eq.^  still  unfiniahed). 
nate  at  the  Mediterranean  in  bold  promontories.        LE  BRUN,  Ghables,  a  French  painter,  Ixn 
On  the  £.  lies  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  now  call-  in  Paris,  March  22,  1619,  died  there,  Feb.  It 
ed  El  Bukaa,  which  separates  this  range  from  1690.   He  studied  in  the  echool  of  Simon  Voo^ 
Anti-Libanns.     It  is  about  100  m.  long  and  and  at  the  age  of  15  produced  a  picture  of 
from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  with  an  elevation,  "Diomedes  devoured  by  his  own  Horses.']  He 
near  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  of  2,000  feet  afterward  studied  under  Nicolas  Ponson  ia 
above  the  sea.    S.  of  it  lies  the  valley  of  the  Rome,  and  for  6  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
Jordan,  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  this  the  study  of  the  antique  and  of  the  old  mistA 
mountain  system.    The  next  largest  is  the  Oron-  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1648.    At  the  recoo^ 
tes  (Arab.  El  Aaay\  which  cuts  through  the  mendation  of  Colbert,  Louis  XIY.  appoioted 
Lebanon  at  Antakia  (Antioch),  about  lat.  dd"*  7'.  him  his  first  painter,  and  conferred  apon^ 
The  general  geological  formation  of  the  Lebanon  the  direction  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobeb 
is  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone,  the  tapestry.    He  painted  a  grand  series  of  pictoreS) 
whiteness  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  now  at  Versailles,  illustrating  the  militair  ^ 
range  its  name,  signifying  ^'  white."    The  rode  umphs  and  public  works  of  the  reign  of  I^ 
is  very  porous,  and  has  b^n  worn  by  the  action  XIv.,  executed  in  a  half  classical,  half  aUegor- 
of  air  and  water  into  numerous  caves  and  hoi-  ical  style,  the  monarch  being  represented  mi 
lows,  which  once  shelteredthe  nersecnted  Jews  Roman  to(^  with  the  flowing  pemke  of  tbel'^^ 
and  Christians.    Graywacke,  slate,  basalt,  and  century,  and  with  other  incongraities  and  tot- 
other  igneous  rocks,  granite,  cneiss,  dolomite,  chronisms.    For  the  Louvre  he  painted  a  sen^ 
iron,  and  coal  are  also  found.    iOnes  of  the  kst  entitled  the ''Battles  of  Alexander,"  wlucbii^ 
two  minerals  are  worked  to  some  extent.    The  considered  among  his  finest  works,  tfid  ire  f e| 
scenery  of  the  mountains  when  viewed  from  known  through  the  spirited  «iMp^^,^^ 
the  sea  or  plains  is  in  the  highest  degree  piotu-  rard  Audnm.    Another  of  his  pictoreS)  'W 
resque ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  little  is  pre-  Magdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  the  ^^^l^l. !: 
aented  to  Interest  the  traveller  except  rugged  the  Houseof  Simon  the  Pharisee,"  wassohi^ 


Lebanon  K>rm  the  most  remarkable  part,  or  good  the  Louvre.    He  remained  in  favor  vith  Loat> 

pasture  grounds  to  which  the  Arabs  resort  in  XIV.  until  his  dea^.  .  pj. 

summer.    The  lower  parte  of  the  range,  how-       LEBRUN,  Chablbb  F&ANgois,  ^°^^r^i^ 

ever,  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks ;  they  cenza,  a  French  statesman  and  aathor,  t>oni 

are  weU  watered  and  cultivated,  and  their  St.  Sauveur-LendeUn,  Normandy,  Hjurcfi  ^i 

▼alleys  contain  orchards,  vineyards,  mulberry  1789,  died  near  Dourdan,  June  16,  ^^_. 

plantations,  and  grain  fields.    Olives  are  also  was  fortunate  in  early  life  i&Beciiriogti)«^ 

produced,  and  on  the  E.  side  are  scrub  oaks,  tection  of  Chancellor,  Manpeon.    f^^^ 

The  habitable  regiona  of  the  Lebanon  are  downfall  of  his  patron  he  ooonpiea  iuou^ 
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with  prose  translatioiifl  of  Tasso's  Q^ruMUmme  in^  prooared  a  legal  separation  after  a  stormy 
Uberata^  Homer^s  Diad,  and  other  works.  A  nnion  of  14  years,  and  his  little  property  hav- 
letter  advocating  political  and  social  reforms,  ing  been  dissipated  by  the  insolvenoy  of  the 
published  by  him  m  1789  under  the  title  of  La  prince  de  Go^menS.  He  avenged  himself  on  his 
wnx  du  eiUyyen,  brought  him  into  considerable  enemies  by  stinging  epigrams  and  passionate 
notice,  and  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  lyrics.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Uidonne  as 
Btates-generaL  Ab  a  member  of  tiie  constitu-  comptroller-general  of  finance,  he  received  a 
ent  assembly  he  opposed  the  issuing  of  assignats  pension  of  2,000  livres,  and  his  muse  was  en- 
and  the  establishment  of  lotteries.  He  subse-  ergeticaUy  employed  in  celebrating  the  virtues 
quently  became  president  of  the  directory  of  of  the  king.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
Seine-et-Oise,  was  twice  imprisoned  during  the  archy  he  sang  the  praises  of  tiie  republic  with 
reign  of  terror,  entered  the  council  of  the  an-  no  less  enthusiasm.  He  subsequently  ingrati- 
cients  in  1795,  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire  ated  himself  with  the  first  consul,  and  received 
was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  8d  consul.  He  a  pension  of  6,000  francs,  on  which  he  subsist- 
owed  una  elevation  to  his  integrity  of  charao-  ed  comfortably  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
ter,  as  well  as  to  his  abilities  as  a  financier,  literary  remains  include  140  odes  of  fdl  kinds, 
which  had  been  advant^ously  displayed  while  600  epigrams,  4  books  of  ele^es  and  2  of  poet- 
he  was  a  legislator.  !Napoleon  wished  also  to  ical  epistles,  and  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
afford  a  proof  of  his  moderation  by  selecting  LECLERC^  Joseph  Viotob,  a  French  writer 
for  so  high  an  office  a  man  of  aristocratic  con-  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1789. 
nections  and  predilections.  Lebrun  rendered  Afber  distinguishing  himself  as  a  teacher  in  va- 
important  services  to  the  country  in  the  adjust-  rious  schools,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of 
ment  of  its  finances  and  the  establishment  of  Latin  eloquence  and  in  1832  dean  of  the  faculty 
the  court  of  accounts,  and  after  the  coronation  of  letters  of  Paris,  which  position  he  still  holds; 
of  the  emperor  was  created  arch-treasurer  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
dnke  of  Piacenza.  He  was  also  at  different  tions  and  belles-lettres,  and  ordinary  councillor 
times  governor-general  of  Gtonoa  and  of  Hoi-  of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  He  has  ed- 
land.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  ad-  ited  the  works  of  many  old  French  writers,  and 
hered  to  the  Bourbons ;  but  having  accented  commented  on  the  Ihblimtx  and  other  literary 
office  under  the  emperor  during  the  Hundred  remains  of  the  middle  ages.  He  has  also  trans- 
Days,  he  was  subsequently  excluded  from  the  lated  or  edited  several  classic  authors.  Among 
chamber  of  peers  until  1819.  His  latter  years  his  principal  works  are :  the  mogede  Montaigne 
were  passed  m  retirement,  during  which  he  fin-  (Paris,  1812) ;  Lea  peneiee  de  PlaUm^  in  Greek 
ished  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  and  French  with  a  commentary  (1818) ;  Natmelle 

LEBRUN,  PiSBBK  Antoine,  a  French  poet,  rhStorique  (1828) ;  and  Des  jcwmattx  ekes  lea  Bth 

born  in  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1785.    At  an  early  age  maina  (1888).    For  many  years  past  M.  Ledero 

he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Coriolan,  and  other  has  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  great  J9t«- 

poetical  compositions,  which  secured  for  him  toire  UtUravre  de  la  France,  of  which  the  28d 

the  patronage  of  Francois  de  Nenfch&teau,  one  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  18th 

of  the  ministers  of  the  directory.    On  the  battle  century,  appeared  in  1866. 

of  Austerlitz  he  wrote  a  poem,  for  which  he  LEGOMPTON,  a  town  of  Kansas  and  capital 

received  a  pension  of  1,200  francs  from  the  of  the  territory,  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 

government.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  about  midway  between  Topeka  and  Lawrence, 

celebrated  the  glories  of  Napoleon  in  a  series  and  60  m.  W.  from  Westport,  Mo.    It  is  the 

of  poems.    In  1828  he  succeeded  his  patron,  seat  of  a  U.  S.  land  office,  and  $50,000  was  ap- 

Count  Neufch&teau,  as  a  member  of  the  French  propriated  by  congress  to  erect  the  government 

academy.    From  1881  to  1848  he  officiated  as  buildings  in  it. 

director  of  the  royal  printing  establishment  LE  OONTE,  John,  an  American  naturalist. 

For  some  time  he  was  under  Louis  Philippe  a  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22, 1784. 

memberof  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  since  1858  He  entered  the  corps  of  U.  S.  engineers  in 

he  has  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate.  1818,  and  was  early  employed  in  various  im- 

The  publication  of  his  complete  works  was  portant  surveys  and  fortifications.    He  always 

commenced  in  1844.    They  include  a  number  manifested  a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  to 

of  dramas,  of  which  his  Ma/rie  Stuart  is  based  which  he  has  contributed  many  important  pa- 

upon  Schiller^s  tragedy  of  that  name.  pers  in  the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

LEBRUN,  PoNOB  Dbnis  £ooiTOHAm>,  a  lyric  His  principal  publications  are :  ^^  Monographs 

poet,  sometimes  called  the  *^  French  Pindar,"  of  the  North  American  Species  of  Utricularia, 

bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  11, 1729,  died  there,  Sept.  2,  Gratiola,  and  Ruellia"  (m  the  '^Annals  of  the 

1807.    He  was  brought  up  in  the  ilEunily  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  i.) ; 

prince  de  Oonti,  and  as  early  as  his  12th  year  he  *'  Observations  of  the  North  American  Species 

Degan  to  write  verses.    By  the  advice  of  L.  Ra-  of  Viola"  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.) ;  *^  Descriptions  of  the 

cine  he  founded  his  style  upon  classic  models.  Species  of  North  American  Tortoises"  (ibid., 

and  his  odes  and  epigrams  soon  brought  him  vol.  iii.) ;  **A  Monography  of  North  American 

into  notice.  His  early  life  was  not  fortunate,  his  Histeroides"  (Boston  ^^  Journal  of  Natural  His- 

wife,  a  beautifhl  woman,  celebrated  in  many  tory,"  vol.  v.);    ^^ Descriptions  of  Three  New 

of  his  poems  under  the  name  of  *^  Fanny,"  hav-  Species  of  Arvioola,  with  Remarks  upon  other 
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Korih  Ameriefin  Rodents"  C'Prdoeedings  of  phyncittis  and  sargeons  in  New  York  dtr, 

tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phikdel-  and  in  the  following  year  estabfisbed  himself 

phia,"  ToL  yL>--Johk  L.,  M.D^  an  American  as  a  practitioner  in  Savannah,  Gra.    He  eon- 

natnralist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  tribnted  largely  to  medical  periodical  literature 

York,  May  18, 1825.    He  was  gradnated  at  the  from  1843  to  1846.    In  the  antomn  of  the  Ist- 

New  York  college  oi  physicians  and  surgeons  ter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  €i  natorsl 

in  1846.    During  his  studies  at  this  institution  phQoeophy  in  Franklin  college,  his  4Mlma  aiater, 

he  made  sereral  scientific  jaumeys,  to  Lake  Su-  which  poation  he  held  for  9  yeaors.     Dvrinf 

perior  and  the  upper  Miwissippi  in  1844,  to  the  this  period  he  continued  a  frequent  contrtbotor 

Socky  mountains  in  1845,  and  to  Lake  Superior  to  the  leading  scientific  ioumals  of  the  ooantrr 

again  in  1846.    In  1848  he  made  a  third  jour-  on  questaons  of  physical  science.    He  resigDed 

ney  to  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  company  with  his  chair  in  1856  to  become  lecturer  on  chem- 

Agassiz  and  a  number  of  others,  and  oontribut-  istry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sargeas 

ed  the  account  of  the  eoUoptera  to  the  volume  in  New  York  city.    In  1856  he  accepted  a  call 

in  which  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  given  to  the  South  Carolina  coUege  at  Oolnmlni, 

to  the  world.    In  the  following  year  he  visited  where  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  £11 

Oalifomia,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  and  the  chair,  then  first  created,  of  natural  and  me- 

explored  the  Ck>lorado  river.    He  has  contrib-  chanical  philosophy,  which  office  he  still  holds 

uted  many  papers,  chiefly  on  coleopterous  in-  (1860).    His  numerous  pa|>er8  in  periodleak 

sects,  to  the  transactions  of  various  Ameri-  embrace  a  great  variety  of  important  snlnccts 

can  learned  societies,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  in  medicine  and  natural  science. — Jo«fh,1lD., 

*^  Ck>ntributions  to  Knowledge."    His  principal  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Liberty  ea^ 

published  works  are :  ''Oatalogueof  Geodapha-  Gku,  Feb.  26,  1823.    After  a  preparatory  edc- 

gous  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States"  (in  the  cation  in  his  native  county,  he  entered  Frankiiii 

'^Annals  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Natural  college,  6a.,  in  1838,  was  graduated  with  di«- 

History,"  vol.  iv.) ;  ^^  On  the  Pselaphidn  of  the  tinction  in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  graduated 

United  States"  (Boston  '*  Journal  of  Natural  as  M.D.  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sai^ 

History,"  vol.  vi.);  "On  the  Classification  of  the  geons,  New  York.    He  removed  in  1848  to 

Carabidfisof  the  United  States"  ("Transactions  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  practised  his  profi»- 

of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  sion.    In  1850  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Ma^ 

X.) ;  "Attempt  to  Classify  the  Longioomia  of  to  complete  under  Agassiz  a  course  of  studio 

the  United  btates"  ("  Journal  of  the  Academy  long  before  undertaken  in  natural  history  and 

ofNatnral  Sciences  ofFhiladelphia,"  new  series,  geology.    He  remained  18  months  under  tto 

vols.  i.  and  ii.) ;  "Synopsis  of  the  Melolonthidffi  distinguished  savant,  whom  he  accompanied  in 

of  the  United  States"  Tibid.,  vol.iii.);  "Coleop-  1851  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  reefs, 

tera  of  the  Regions  aojacent  to  the  Boundary  keys,  and  peninsula  of  Florida,  assisting  him  is 

Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico"  the  observations  which  resulted  in  the  diseor- 

(ibid.,  vol.  iv.) ;  "  Revision  of  the  Elateridss  of  the  eries  made  concerning  the  recency  and  the  eorsl 

United  States"  ("  Transactions  of  the  American  origin  of  those  regions.    After  being  graduated 

Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  x.> ;  "  Revision  of  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  in  Cambrid^ 

Oicindelffi  of  the  United  States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.) ;  he  returned  to  Georg^  and  was  elected  to  the 

"Revision  of  the  BuprestidsB  of  the  United  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Oglethorpe  univ^- 

States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.) ;  ^'  Report  on  the  Cole-  sity.    He  resigned  this  office  after  one  year  to 

opterous  Insects  of  the  47th  ParaUol"  ("  U.  S.  accept  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  geo]og:r 

Pacific  RaUroad  Explorations  and  Surveys,"  in  Franklin  college,  which  he  held  for  4  year& 

vol.  xi.).    In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  profesaorship 

LE  CONTE,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  phy-  of  chemistry  and  geometry  in  the  SouHi  Oaro- 
sician  and  naturfdist,  born  in  Liberty  co.,  6a.,  Una  college,  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  an 
Dec.  4, 1818.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  de-  occasional  contributor  and  a  frequent  lecturer 
scendant  of  a  French  Huguenot  who  emigrated  on  scientific  subjects.  Among  hia  more  im- 
from  Rouen  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century  portant  papers  are  those  "  On  the  Agency  of 
to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Through  his  mother  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  Pen- 
he  descends  from  the  New  England  Puritans  insula  and  the  Keys  of  Florida,"  "  On  the  Oor- 
who  planted  the  Dordiester  colony  in  South  relationofPbysical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Forces, 
Carolina,  a  portion  of  whom  subsequently  es-  and  the  Conservation  of  Forces  in  Vital  Fbe- 
tablii^ed  the  Midway  settlement  in  Liberty  co.,  nomena,"  and  "  On  the  Formation  of  Continoits 
Ga.  His  grandfather  removed  to  Georgia  prior  and  Ocean  Bottoms,"  all  of  which  were  read 
to  the  revolution.  His  father,  Lewis  I^  Conte,  before  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  N.  T.,  ment  of  science. 

ana  was  through  life  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic       LED  A,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  dangjiter  of 

student  of  the  natural  sciences.  After  receiving  EingThestins  or  Glaucus.    She  was  wife  of 

his  preparatory  education  near  home,  the  son  Tyndareus,  by  whom  she  was  at  first  mother  of 

enterea,  In  Jan.  1885,  Franklin  college,  Athens,  Timandra  and  Philonoe.    Her  great  beauty  at- 

Ga.  (Geoi^a  university),  and  was  graduated  tracted  the  love  of  Jupiter,  who  under  the  form 

with  high  honors  hi  18S8.     In  1841  he  re-  of  a  swan  surprised  her  in  the  bath.    In  time 

ceived  tiie  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  college  of  she  produced  two  eggs,  from  which  were  hatch- 
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ed  Castor  and  Clyteixmestrft,  of  mortal  natnro.  oliief  editor  of  the  dealj  lav  newspaper,  £e 
being  begotten  by  Tyndarena,  and  Pollnz  and  droit  In  1888  be  bought  the  place  of  attorney 
Helen,  who  were  children  of  Jnpiter  and  im-  at  the  conrt  of  cassation,  but  disposed  of  it  in 
mortaL  There  are  many  versions  of  this  fable  1846  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics. 
of  Leda  and  the  swan,  some  reversinff  the  ori-  In  1841  he  had  been  elected  deputy  by  the  de- 
gin  of  the  children,  and  others  redncing  their  partment  of  8arthe,byanearlynnanimons  vote, 
nnmber ;  also  of  the  sabseqnent  history  of  to  succeed  £tienne  Garnier-Pag^  who  had  jnst 
Leda.  One  account  states  that  she  was  after  died.  He  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  repnb- 
death  deified  as  Nemesis,  while  another  declares  lican  creed,  which  was  hailed  witli  enthusiasm 
that  Nemesis  was  the  mother  and  Leda  only  by  his  oonstitnency,  but  caused  him^to  be  pros- 
the  nurse  or  guurdian  of  the  eggs.  Mytholo-  ecnted  by  the  government ;  he  was  sentenced 
gists  have  conjectured  an  identity  between  Leda  to  4  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000 
and  Leto  or  Latona.  francs ;  on  a  new  trial,  however,  he  was  acquit- 

LEDEBOUR,  Kabl  Frisdbioh  von,  a  €ter-  ted.  He  spoke  often  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
man  botanist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Stralsund,  but  exerted  little  inflneoce  upon  the  members. 
July  8,  1786,  died  in  Munich,  July  4,  1851.  Nor  did  he  find  hearty  support  among  the  op- 
He  was  graduated  at  Stockholm  as  doctor  of  position  press;  he  consequentiy  established,  un- 
philosophy  at  an  early  age,  and  appointed  in  der  the  editorship  of  flocon,  a  journal  of  his 
1805  teacher  and  director  of  the  botanic  gar-  own.  La  r^ormSy  which  advocated  not  only 
den  at  Grei&walde.  In  1811  he  became  pro-  political  but  social  reforms.  In  1845  he  iBsued 
fessor  of  naturfd  history  at  the  university  of  a  socialist  manifesto,  which  secured  him  a  con- 
Borpat,  in  Russia.  In  1826  he  explored  the  siderable  party  in  the.  lower  ranks  of  society, 
Altai  mountains,  and  the  result  of  his  invest!-  while  it  estranged  from  him  the  middle  classes, 
gations  is  embodied  in  his  BeUe  dureh  doM  Air  His  nncompromising  support  of  the  doctrine 
taigebirge  und  die  Ds<mg<Mriichs  Kirgisemteppe  of  universal  suffrage  displeased  also  the  monar- 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1829-80),  and  in  his  important  chical  oppoation  party,  headed  by  Odilon-Bar- 
botanical  work.  Flora  Altaiea  (4  vols.,  JBerlin,  rot  and  others.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
1829-^84).  In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  the  republican  demonstrations  in  the  provinces 
work,  as  well  as  in  that  of  leonei  Plamtarum  during  the  year  1847 ;  he  was  the  orator  of  the 
Nowurum  Floram  Roaicam  ilkutrantes  (5  vols,  political  banquets  at  Lille,  Oh&lons-sur-Sa6ne, 
fol.,  with  500  colored  plates,  Riga,  1829-'d4),  he  and  Diion ;  and  when  the  revolution,  for  which 
was  assisted  by  his  travelling  companions  Meyer  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  government  had  con- 
and  Bunge.  He  regarded  his  Mora  JSoskca  tributed  to  pave  the  way,  broke  out,  he  became 
(3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-'51),  as  the  greatest  for  a  short  time  its  acknowledged  leader;  it  was 
scientific  achievement  of  his  life.  He  resided  he  who  chiefly  prevented  the  regency  of  the 
successively  in  Odessa  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  duchess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
Munich  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death.  chamber  of  deputies,  and  secured  the  powerful 

LEDRU-ROLLIN,  Albxandbs  Auoustb,  a  helpof  Lamartine.    On  the  organization  of  the 

French  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  provisional  government,  he  was  elected  by  ao- 

2, 1808.     The  son  of  a  wealthy  physician,  he  clamation  one  of  its  members.  His  position  was 

received  a  liberal  education,  stuaied  law,  and  extremely  embarras^ng ;   he  was   associated 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.    A  paper  on  with  men  whose  principles  were  entirely  dia- 

martial  law,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  cordant,  some  entertaining  moderate  opinionsi 

Paris  by  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  others  on  the  contrary  anxious  to  bring  about 

republican  insurrection  of  1832,  gave  evidence  a  radical  change  in  the  social  system.    Unwill- 

of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.    Two  years  later,  his  ing  to  go  as  far  as  these  socialistic  revolution- 

Mhnoire  mr  les  MnomenU  de  la  rue  TroM'  i8te,'he  gradually  lost  his  popularity  among  the 

nonain  produced  a  deep  sensation,  and  thence-  lower  classes,  while  he  became  more  than  ever 

forth  he  was  employed  as  counsel  by  most  of  the  bugbear  of  the  bourgeoisie.    Their  distrust 

the  opposition  journals  and  republican  conspira-  was  deepened  into  hatred  when,  as  minister  of 

tors  who  were  prosecnted  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  interior,  he  issued  revolutionary  circulars 

In  the  numerous  trials  in  which  he  thus  be-  and  sent  special  commissioners  to  various  parts 

oame  engaged,  he  gained  a  certain  amount  of  of  France  to  further  the  democratic  organization 

populari^  by  his  lx>ldne88  and  a  fervid  though  of  the  departments.    He  was  held  responsible 

not  always  classical  eloquence.    In  1887  he  as-  also  for  the  publication  of  the  BulletinB^  de  la 

sumed  the  editorship  of  the  Jourtial  du  Falaie^  ripuhligue^  which  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 

a  law  periodical  of  high  standing ;  he  reprinted  be  from  the  pen  of  George  Sand.    Nevertheless 

tiie  volumes  previously  published  (27  vols.  8vo.,  he  evinced  great  personal  zeal  and  courage  in 

1791-1887),  and  continued  it  for  10  years.    He  maintaining  tranquillity  in  Paris ;   his  timely 

also  superintended  the  publication  of  a  work  precautions  defeated  the  insurrectionary  attempt 

entitled  Jurieprudenee  FranftUee^  ou  Repertoire  of  April  16 ;  he  protected  the  Fresie  and  £)mue 

du  Journal  du  Palais  (8  vols.  4to.,  1848^*8),  de  Oirardin  against  a  mob,  and  reconciled  the 

and  added  to  it  a  remarkable  introduction.    In  democrats  of  Paris  to  the  return  of  the  anny  to 

1844-^6  appeared  his  Jurisprudence  adrmnistrch-  the  capital.    But  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  open 

ti/ee  en  mati^  eontentieuse  de  1789  d  1831  (9  rupture  between  the  opposing  parties  nearly 

To]8<  8vo).    About  the  aame.  time  he  was  the  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  electionp,  aiuL 
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• 

he  owed  his  return  to  the  ooDstitoent  assembly  remaining  concealed  for  abont  8  weeks  in  the 

solely  to  his  name  being  associated  with  those  neighborhood  of  Paris,  escaped  to  Bslgiom,  and 

of  more  popular  members  of  the  provisional  then  repaired  to  England,  whence  he  directed  i 

government.    On  the  formation  of  the  execn-  solemn  protest  against  the  decree  somiiKHiiDg 

tire  commission  by  the  assembly,  he  was  the  him  before  the  high  court  of  josdoe.    He  vas 

last  on  the  list,  and  received  bat  458  votes  sentenced  by  default  to  transportation  for  liiie. 

out  of  about  800,  and  even  this  through  the  Since  that  period  he  has  resided  in  EDgliod, 

influence  of  Lamartine.     The  insurrection  of  where  he  supports  himself  partly  by  the  ran* 

May  16  increased  the  distrust  of  all  parties  to-  nants  of  his  property  and  partly  by  his  pes. 

ward  him.    He  aided  in  defeating  the  object  Beside  a  pamphlet,  Ze  18  jutn,  1848,  an  apolog 

of  the  insurgents;  but  when  Louis  Blanc  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  day,  he  has  poblished 

Oanssidi^re  were  accused  before  the  assembly,  De  la  decadence  de  VAngleUrre  (2  vols.  8ra, 

he  courageously  defended  them.  When,  in  con-  Paris,  1850),  and  La  hi  Anglaue  (2  vols.  8?o.). 

sequence  of  the  insurrection  of  June  24,  the  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  principal  contribn- 

executive  power  devolved  on  Gton.  Cavaignac,  tors  to  La  voix  d?un  proeeriU    He  associated 

Ledru-BoUin  breathed  more  freely ;  and  resum-  himself  for  awhile  with  Eossulh,  MamDi,  Ro^ 

ing  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  he  neglected  no  and  other  leading  revolutionists,  in  the  hope  of 

opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own  conduct  and  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  European  deoio- 

opmions,  and  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  that  craoy.    In  1857  he  was  accused,  in  connedioii 

followed  displayed  more  than  his  wonted  elo-  with  Mngrini  of  a  plot  agiunst  the  life  of  Napo- 

quence,  winning  the  suffrages  of  even  his  bitter-  leon  III.,  and  was  a  second  time  sentenced  to 

est  opponents.    His  speeches  against  the  state  transportation.  He  has  refused  to  avail  himflelf 

of  siege,  his  explanations  of  the  insurrection  of  of  the  last  anmesty  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 

June,  and  his  protest  against  the  sending  of  a  of  the  French. 

French  army  to  Italy  were  particularly  admired       UIDTAM),  John,  an  American  traTdkr, 

as  efforts  of  oratory.    In  the  presidential  elec-  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751,  died  in  Cairo^ 

tion  of  Dec.  1848,  he  presented  himself  as  the  Egypt^  Jan.  17,  1789.    He  lost  his  iatherio 

democratio  candidate,  but  rec^ved  only  870,1 19  early  childhood,  and  f^ter  an  ineffectual  attempt 

votes,  while  Louis  Napoleon  Bon^arte  obtain-  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  at  his  mother^ 

ed  more  than  5,000,000,  and  Cavaignac  nearly  1,-  request  he  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1772, 

500,000.    The  standing  beheld  in  the  assembly,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  miasioDUT 

his  denunciations  of  the  reactionary  tendencies  duty  among  the  Indians.    The  restraints  of  tbii 

of  the  majority  and  the  government,  and  his  elo-  mode  of  life  proving  irksome,  he  absented  him- 

quent  appeals  in  behalf  of  a  truly  republican  sys-  self  at  oue  time  from  college  for  several  montha. 

tern,  souMwhat  revived  his  popularity  during  &e  during  which  he  visited  uie  Indians  of  the  Sx 

first  part  of  1849.    To  strengthen  this  returning  Nations ;  and  finally,  abandoning  the  idea  of  be- 

favor  he  assisted  at  banquets  in  Le  Mans,  Gl£-  coming  a  missionary,  he  embarked  on  the  Con- 

^  teaurouz,  and  Moulins,  where  his  democratic  ad-  necticut  river  in  a  canoe  of  his  own  faahioniBfi 

{  dresses  were  hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  floated  down  to  Hartford.    Afterabridf 

I  A  brutal  attack  upon  his  person  which  took  place  experience  as  a  theological  stadent,  imyM 

in  the  last  of  the  above  named  cities,  and  of  by  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  he  shipped 

I  which  he  himself  gave  an  account  in  the  as-  at  New  London  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  TesNl 

1  sembly,  also  had  the  effect  of  gaining  him  much  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Gibnlttf 

sympathy;  and  in  the  elections  for  the  legis-  enlisted  in  aBritish  regiment,  but  was  dischaiged 

lative  assembly  he  was  chosen  by  5  departments  at  the  request  of  his  captain.    Betorning  ^ 

at  once,  Seine,  Allier,  Yar,  8a6ne-et-Loire,  and  New  London  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  embarked 

H^ranlt,  while  7  others  pive  him  a  very  heavy  soon  after  at  New  York  for  England,  and  «• 

Tote.  This  encouraged  him  to  a  still  more  hearty  rived  in  London  iust  as  Gapt.  Cook  was  about 

opposition  to  the  government,  and  especially  to  to  sail  on  his  8d  and  last  voyage  aronnd^ 

present  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Boman  world.    The  nature  of  the  expedition  arowed 

republic,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  arms  Ledyard's  enthusiasm  for  travel,  and  bario; 

of  France.   On  June  11  he  concluded  his  protest  procured  an  introduction  to  Cook,  he  so  ix^^ 

against  the  French  expedition  in  these  words :  ably  impressed  the  great  navigator  that  be  totf 

^  The  constitution  is  violated;  we  will  defend  him  into  the  service,  and  promote  him  to  be i 

it  by  every  possible  means,  and  if  need  be  by  corporal  of  marines.    Of  this  voyage  he  kept> 

the  force  of  arms;"   and  at  the  same  time  private  lournal,  which  in  accordance  with  a  geo- 

moved  the  impeachment  of  the  president  and  eral  order  of  the  government  was  taken  firoo 

his  cabinet    On  June  18  he  attempted  an  in-  him  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  toEnglADa* 

surrectionary  demonstration ;  at  the  head  of  a  Subsequently  he  wrote  out  from  recoUectida, 

few  deputies,  some  artillerymen  of  the  nati(mid  assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under  the  mm- 

guard  under  Guinard,  and  a  few  hundred  cit-  tion  of  the  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  ezpwi- 

izens,  he  went  to  the  eonMerwiUn/re  dee  arte  et  tion,  which  was  published  in  Hartford  in  17^ 

nUtier$  ;  but  here,  before  they  had  time  to  take  During  the  two  years  succeeding  his  return  to 

any  decisive  measures,  the  insurgents  were  sur-  England  he  remained  in  the  British  naval  m^ 

rounded  by  troops.     Some  of  them  escaped  vice,  but  steadily  refused  to  take  arms  agaion 

through  an  upper  window.    Ledru-BoUin,  after  his  native  coontry.    In  Dec  1782,  being  m  * 
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Brituli  man-of-war  off  Long  island,  he  found  reason  for  this  summary  expulsion  of  Ledjard 
means  to  escape,  and  revisited  his  friends  after  from  the  Russian  domiuions  has  never  been  sat- 
an  absence  of  8  years.  Having  spent  many  iafactorily  explained.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  ^*  Life 
months  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  fit  out  an  ex-  of  John  Ledyard"  (Sparks's  **  American  Biogra- 
pedition  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  which  he  was  the  I>hy,"  second  series),  conjectures  that  the  Rns- 
nrst  of  his  countrymen  to  propose,  he  embarked  sian  American  company,  then  recently  formed, 
for  Europe  in  June,  1784,  m  the  hope  of  finding  and  whose  factories  and  forts  were  building  in 
there  the  means  of  carrying  his  project  into  ef«  Irkootsk,  their  head-quarters,  were  apprehensive 
feet.  He  remained  for  some  months  at  L'Orient,  that  he  might  publish  facts  in  relation  to  their 
in  France,  where  flattering  hopes  of  receiving  manner  of  trading  with  the  natives  which  would 
command  of  a  ship  destined  for  an  exploring  prove  to  the  disiEidvantage  of  the  company ; 
expedition  were  held  out  to  him ;  but  upon  the  hence  an  order  for  his  arrest  as  a  spy  was  pro- 
fEulure  of  the  negotiations  he  repaired  in  the  cured,  and  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  country, 
spring  of  1785  to  Paris.  He  was  kindly  received  Ledyard  found  his  way  back  to  London  in  the 
by  Jefferson,  then  minister  to  France  from  the  spring,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  disappointed, 
TJnited  States,  Lafayette,  and  others,  and  found  ragged,  and  penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart" 
in  Paul  Jones  a  ready  co6perator  in  his  plans  of  and  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banxs 
maritime  exploration.  Various  circumstances  and  others  who  had  befriended  him.  Undaunted 
prevented  the  consummation  of  their  project,  by  previous  adversities,  he  eagerly  accepted  an 
and  after  wasting  many  months  in  unavailing  offer  made  to  him  by  the  assodation  for  promot- 
efforts  to  overcome  obstacles,  Ledyard  deter-  ing  the  discovery  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
mined  to  carry  out  his  original  design  by  a  jour-  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
ney  through  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  that  continent;  and  when  asked  how  soon  he 
across  Behring's  straits  to  the  western  hemi-  would  be  ready  to  set  out,  replied :  ^^  To-morrow 
sphere.  An  application  to  Catharine  H.  of  Russia  morning."  He  departed  from  England  in  tiie 
for  permission  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  latter  part  of  June,  intending  to  cross  the 
which  was  preferred  through  Mr.  Jefferson,  hav-  African  continent  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
ing  remained  6  months  unanswered,  he  went  Sennaar,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cairo, 
to  London,  where,  through  the  infiuence  of  Sir  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  disorder 
James  HaU,  he  was  offerod  a  free  passage  in  a  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  death  was 
ship  just  equipped  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  considered  a  great  loss  to  the  society  under 
He  actually  embarked  in  her,  but  was  not  out  of  whose  auspices  he  had  embarked,  and  who  from 
sight  of  land  before  the  vessel  was  brought  back  the  tenor  of  his  first  despatches  from  Egypt,  and 
by  order  of  government,  and  the  voyage  broken  from  his  previous  labors,  had  been  impressed 
up.  XJndiscouraged  by  these  disappointments,  with  his  fitness  for  the  part  of  a  geographical 
and  supplied  wiw  a  small  sum  of  money  by  Sir  pioneer.  For  capacity  or  endurance,  resolution, 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  he  departed  on  his  and  physical  vigor,  he  was  one  of  tne  most  re- 
long  overland  journey  in  the  latter  part  of  1786.  markable  of  modern  travellers ;  and  had  he  pos- 
Arriving  at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross  sessed  means  equal  to  his  zeal,  his  name  would 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  Abo  in  Fin-  doubtless  have  been  associated  with  important 
land,  but  was  met  by  open  water  in  the  mid-  discoveries,  as  it  now  is  with  wonderful  and 
die.  He  immediately  altered  his  course,  and  romantic  but  unprofitable  adventures.  Many 
in  the  dead  of  winter  walked  around  the  whole  extracts  from  his  journals  and  his  private  cor- 
coast  of  the  gul^  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  in  reepondence  with  Jefferson  and  others  are  given 
the  latter  part  of  March  without  money,  shoes,  in  Sparks's  memoir. — ^Whuam,  an  American 
or  stockings.  This  journey  of  upward  of  1,400  revolutionary  soldier,  a  relative  of  the  preced- 
miles  was  accomplished  in  less  than  7  weeks,  ing,  born  in  Groton,  Oonn.,  about  1760,  killed  at 
After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he  procured  his  the  caoture  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept  7,  1781. 
passport  from  the  empress,  and  received  per-  He  held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  militia 
mission  to  accompany  Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotchman  of  Oonnecticut,  and  during  the  marauding  ex- 
in  the  Russian  service,  as  far  as  Barnaul  in  south-  pedition  of  Arnold  along  l£e  coast  of  that  state 
em  Siberia,  a  distance  of  about  8,000  miles,  in  Sept.  1781,  he  was  in  command  of  Forts 
Here  he  parted  with  his  companion,  and  pro-  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  which  protected  New 
oeeded  to  Irkootsk,  whence  he  sailed  in  a  small  London.  Throwing  himself  into  the  latter  work 
boat  1,400  miles  down  the  river  Lena  to  Ta-  with  167  militia  hastily  collected,  he  refused  a 
kootsk.  Permission  to  proceed  to  Okhotsk  on  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  resisted  for  nearly 
the  sea  of  that  name  being  refused,  on  the  an  hour  the  attack  of  a  British  force  number- 
ground  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  it  ing  800  men,  led  by  Lieut.  Ool.  Eyre,  who  re- 
being  then  the  latter  part  of  September^  he  ao-  ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  onset.  His  suc- 
companied  a  Gapt  Billinffs,  in  the  Russian  ser-  cesser,  Mi^or  Montgomery,  having  been  killed 
vice,  back  to  Irkootsk,  where  on  Feb.  24, 1788,  while  mounting  the  parapet,  the  command  de- 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress.  Ac-  volved  upon  MiBJor  Bromfield,  a  tory,  who  ef- 
companied  by  two  guards,  he  was  conducted  fected  an  entrance  into  the  fort  after  nearly 
with  all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  200  of  his  men  had  been  disabled,  including  48 
there  dismissed,  with  an  intimation  that  he  killed,  the  Americans  having  lost  about  a  dozen 
would  be  hanged  if  he  re^tered  Russia.    The  killed.    To  Bromfield's  inquiry:   ^^ Who  com- 
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mands  this  garrison  ?"  Ledyard  replied:  ''I  did,  eonri;  area,  476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  81,241 

sir,  bat  joa  do  now/^  at  the  same  time  handing  €k>al  and  limestone  are  abandant.    The  sQito 

him  his  sword.    Bromfield  immediately  plang^  is  diversified  by  woods  and  undulating  pniriei^ 

ed  it  through  the  bodj  of  Ledyard  to  the  hilt,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  and  uniformly  fertfle. 

killing  him  upon  the  spot.    A  massacre  of  the  The  productions  in  1859  were  50,171  bnshels 

Americans  ensued,  which  was  not  stopped  until  of  wheat,  808,680  of  Indian  corn,  8,200  of  oats, 

more  than  100  of  them  were  killed  and  wound*  52,810  of  potatoes,  28,081  tons  of  hay,  291,569 

ed.    A  monument  has  been  erected  near  the  lbs.  of  butter,  111,876  of  cheese,  and  29,349  of 

spot  to  commemorate  this  event.  wooL     The  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and 

LEE,  in  nautical  language,  a  place  sheltered  Ifinnesota,  and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant, 

from  the  wind,  or  the  side  of  any  thing  opposite  and  Muscatine  railroads  pass  through  the  ccmo* 

to  that  against  which  the  wind  blows.    Thus  ty.    Capitals,  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison. 
to  be  "  under  the  lee  of  the  land*^  is  to  be  pro-       LEE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Virginia,  ser* 

tected  by  a  bluff  or  an  elevated  coast  from  eral  of  whose  members  hold  a  prominent  posi- 

the  force  of  the  wind  blowing  seaward ;  but  a  tion  in  the  history  of  the  American  revolation. 

<*  lee  shore"  is  a  shore  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ves-  The  Lees  were  an  old  cavalier  family  of  distiQ^ 

sel,  and  on  which  therefore  it  is  liable  to  be  tion  in  England.    Richard  Lee  emigrated  to 

driven  by  a  storm.    "  To  leeward  "  is  the  direc-  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  bringing 

tion  toward  which  the  wind  blows ;  its  opposite  with  him  a  numerous  household,  and  settle  m 

is  "  to  windward."     Leeway  is  the  deviation  the  county  of  Northumberland,  between  the 

of  a  ship^s  course  from  the  course  in  which  she  Bappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  a  region 

is  steered,  when  by  the  action  of  wind  or  our-  known  then  and  now  by  the  name  of  the 

rent  she  is  driven  sideways  as  weU  as  forward ;  *^  Northern  Neck.''    This  gentlemaD,  the  fint 

it  may  therefore  be  defiued  as  the  angle  between  of  a  long  line  of  eminent  men  of  his  nameio 

the  line  of  the  ship^s  keel  and  the  line  which  Virginia,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stnazts, 

she  actually  describes  through  the  water.  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  royal  governor  Sir 

LEE,  the  name  of  counties  in  4  of  the  United  William  Berkeley,  placed  the  colony  in  thatit- 

Btates.    I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering  on  titude  of  resistance  to  Cromwell  which  caused 

Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and  traversed  by  Powell's  river ;  the  protector  to  send  a  fleet  for  its  redocti® 

area,  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,267,  of  whom  under  the  oommonwealth.     The  partj  of  Lee 

787  were  slaves.    Powell's  mountain  lies  on  its  and  Berkeley  displayed  such  determination, 

E.  boundary  and  Cumberland  mountain  on  the  however,  that  the  commander  of  the  sqB«i- 

N.  W.,  and  it  contains  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  ron  was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 

saltpetre.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  rebellious  colony,  which  was  styled  an  "inde- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  485,725  bushels  pendent  dominion."    It  is  said  that  Biciad 

of  Indian  corn,  20,248  of  wheat,  107,080  of  oats,  Lee  soon  afterward  hired  a  ship,  and  vM 

and  5,181  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  54  grist  Charles  IT.  in  Flanders,,  offering  to  erect  his 

mills,  14  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  2  iron  forges,  standard  in  Virginia  if  assured  of  f^eqaita 

25  churches,  and  550  pupils  attending  publio  support.    The  plan  was  not  then  carried  out, 

schools.    Capital,  Jonesville.    II.  A  S.  W.  co.  but  it  has  been  stated  that  on  the  death  of 

of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  600  sq.  Cromwell,  Charles  11.,  by  the  exertions  of  I« 

m.;  pop.  in  1859,  6,679,  of  whom  4,687  were  and  Berkeley,  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia '^kifg 

slaves.    It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  wooded  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  andVir- 

with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile  soil,  ginia,"  nearly  two  years  before  his  trininpj* 

The  productions  in  1850  were  297,614  bushels  entry  into  London.     The  king  exhibited  as 

of  Indian  corn,  21,210  of  oats,  71,998  of  sweet  gratitude  for  this  enx>usal  of  his  caose,  it  is  >I^ 

potatoes,  10,010  lbs.  of  rice,  and  9,842  bales  of  said,  by  ordering  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be 

cotton.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  4  saw  mUls,  quartered  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  iw 

9  churches,  and  187  pupils  attending  public  motto:  BndatVirffiniaquartam,  Richanitbe 

schools.    The  south-western  Georgia  railroad  son  of  Richard  Lee,  was  a  member  of  the  owb* 

passes  through  the  county.    Capital,  StarkviUe.  oil ;  and  Thomas,  third  son  of  the  second  Rich- 

lll.  A  N.  CO.  of  HL,  drained  by  Bock  and  Green  ard,  succeeded  his  father,  and  became  preadait. 

rivers  and  Bureau  creek ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  He  died  at  the  moment  when  his  commiffl* 

in  1865,  11,681.    The  surface  is  chiefly  an  un-  of  governor  of  the  colony  had  inst  been  imJ« 

dulating  prairie  diversified  by  tracts  of  wood-  out.    He  had  married  Hannah,  dnnghter  of  Oj. 

land.    The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  Philip  Ludwell,  an  associate  in  the  connciJ;  J» 

in  1850  were  232,010  bushels  of  Indian  com,  fi-om  this  union  sprung  6  sons  who  rose  to  oi^ 

97,588  of  wheat,  99,562  of  oats,  8,661  tons  of  tinction,  of  whom  the  foDowing  are  the  prino* 

hay,  and  12,125  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  pal.    I.  Richasd  Hbkst,  an  American  t^ 

grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  1,518  man,  born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co.,  va.| 

pupils  attending  publio  schools.    The  Illinois  Jan.  20,  1782,  died  at  OhantiUy  in  the «»« 

central  and  Fulton  and  Iowa  railroads  meet  at  county,-  June  19, 1794.    After  a  conrse  w  p"* 

Dixon,  the  capital.    IV.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  vate  tuition  at  Stratford,  he  was  sent  to  Waw- 

bounded  N.  E.  by  Skunk  river,  S.  E.  by  the  field  academy,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  w 

Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Illinois,  and  S.W.  became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  *» 

by  the  Des  Moines,  which  divides  it  from  Mis-  laid  the  foundation  of  that  eztensiTe  laio^'' 
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idge  of  the  classics  which  afterward  added  so  proposed  stamp  act  That  this  step  was  the 
much  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory.  Leaving  mere  result  of  hasty  and  momentary  impulse 
school  at  ahont  the  age  of  18,  he  made  a  tour  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
through  England,  visited  London,  and  retnmed  his  subsequent  career.  He  soon  found  an  op- 
in  his  20th  year  to  Virginia.  His  father  had  portunity  to  explain  all.  The  small  tory  party, 
died  two  years  before,  and  the  young  man  exasperated  by  the  energy  with  which  he  op- 
found  himself  in  nossession  of  a  competent  es-  posed  the  govenmient,  denounced  him  as  a  pop- 
tate.  He  resisted,  however,  every  temptation  nlar  demagogue,  bent  only  on  revenging  his 
to  indolence,  and  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  disappointment  in  procuring  the  coUectorship. 
study  in  the  diverse  departments  of  law,  poll*  The  people  of  his  county  treated  this  accusation 
tics,  theology,  science,  history,  and  belles-lettres,  with  contempt ;  but  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
He  became  fond  of  poetry  and  pored  over  Ho<  of  the  colony  at  large,  who  did  not  know  him, 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  but  above  all,  the  plays  he  published  in  the  '^  Virginia  Gazette'*  a  state- 
of  Shakespeare,  of  which  he  was  passionately  ment  of  the  &ots.  He  had  written  to  England 
fond.  He  passed  his  time  thus  at  Stratford  by  the  advice  of  a  fnend,  who  no  more  than 
until  his  28d  year,  when  Braddock  came  to  himself^  *'nor  perhaps  a  single  person  in  this 
Virginia,  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  agamst  Fort  country,  had  at  that  time  reflected  the  least  on 
Duquesne.  The  youths  of  tne  colony  were  filled  the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  an  act."  Re* 
with  militery  ardor,  and  Lee  riused  a  company  flection  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  had  soon 
of  volunteers  in  Westmoreland,  was  chosen  cap*  determined  to  exert  every  faculty  he  possessed 
tain,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  where  he  of-  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  There  can  be  no 
fered  his  services  to  Braddock.  The  general  doubt  of  Lee's  sincerity  in  this  statement  The 
however  declined  them  with  an  ill-concealed  application  would  seem  to  have  been  simply 
expression  of  contempt  for  ^  provincials,*'  whose  the  impulsive  act  of  an  ambitious  young  man, 
services  it  had  been  well  for  him  to  have  ac-  at  a  period  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  honor 
cepted,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to  march  home  to  hold  office  under  government.  The  immo- 
again.  In  his  25th  year  he  was  appointed  a  diate  and  active  steps  which  he  took  against 
justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the  authority  of  parliament  appear  to  be  con-* 
great  responsibility  and  importance,  from  the  elusive  of  his  real  sentiments.  He  joined  heart 
extensive  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  county  and  hand  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
courts  both  in  law  and  equity.  The  commission  tax;  and  when  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
of  so  young  a  man  was  a  strong  evidence  of  pointed  by  the  burgesses  to  draught  an  ad- 
public  respect.  That  he  did  not  disappoint  the  dress  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  lords,  and  a 
good  opinion  of  his  talents  is  shown  by  the  fact  remonstrance  to  the  commons  against  taxation 
that  a  number  of  his  brother  magistrates  peti-  without  representation,  Lee  was  placed  upon 
tioned  the  governor  and  council  that  Mr.  Lee's  the  committee,  and  deputed  by  his  associates  to 
commission  might  be  antedated  in  such  a  man-  prepare  two  of  the  three  papers.  His  literary 
ner  as  to  give  him  legal  precedence,  and  enable  and  political  acquirements  weU  fitted  him  for 
him  to  act  as  president  of  the  court.  He  was  the  task,  and  the  papers  proved  genuine  and 
soon  after  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  eloquent  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
burgesses  from  Westmoreland,  and  took  his  seat  From  this  moment  Lee's  career  was  an  un- 
in  that  body  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but  he  did  broken  series  of  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
not  speak.  This  diffidence  finally  wore  away  in  He  was  absent  from  Williamsburg  when  Pat- 
some  measure,  and  he  made  a  brief  but  striking  rick  Henry  introduced,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
speech  strongly  opposing  the  institution  of  sla-  1765,  his  celebrated  resolutions  against  the 
very,  and  advocating  the  imposition  of  a  tax  so  stamp  act;  but  he  warmly  concurred  in  them, 
heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  further  and  originated  an  association  in  Westmoreland 
importetions.'  The  brevity  of  this  speech,  its  in  accordance  with  their  spirit.  The  articles  of 
balanced  style,  and  the  timidity  with  which  it  this  association,  which  were  written  by  Lee, 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  seem  to  show  and  are  stillpreserved  in  his  own  handwriting^ 
that  it  was  oreviously  written  out,  and  indicate  go  beyond  Henry's  resolutions,  and  indicate  in 
the  painful  diffidence  with  which  the  afterward  a  very  striking  manner  the  advance  of  public 
celebrated  parliamentary  leader  commenced  his  opinion  from  May,  1765,  to  Feb.  1766.  Roused 
career.  The  time  was  however  near  at  hand  by  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  to  *^  abject 
when  the  oppressions  of  the  home  government  and  detestable  slavery"  by  destroying  the  con- 
were  to  spur  all  classes  of  men  into  activity,  stitution,  *^we  who  have  subscribed  this  pa- 
The  act  declaratory  of  the  right  to  tex  the  P^r,"  it  is  declared,  ^'have  associated,  and  do 
colonies  passed  the  British  parliament  in  1764^  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  our 
and  this  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  country,  by  the  firmest  ties  which  religion  and 
stamp  act.  Lee  took  in  the  former  year  an  un«  virtue  can  frame,  to  stand  by,  and  with  our- 
happy,  almost  a  fatal  step,  the  effects  of  which  selves  and  fortunes  to  support,  miuntain,  and 
clung  to  him  in  a  measure  throughout  life,  and  defend  each  other  in  the  observation  and  exe- 
dimmed  the  light  of  his  greatest  public  services,  cution  of  these  following  articles."  It  is  then 
In  a  thoughtless  moment,  and  at  the  instiga-  declared  that  a  trial  by  peers,  and  no  taxation 
tion  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  to  England  mak&g  without  representation,  are  fundamental  por- 
application  for  the  post  of  collector  imder  the  tions  of  the  constitution.    If  any  one  oppose 
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these  principles,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  pnblio  measure.    HiwiBg  thus  formaDy  taken  his  stand 
enemy,  ^  and  we  will  go  to  any  extremity,  not  with  the  extreme  leaders,  Lee^ways  aftenr&rd 
only  to  prevent  the  sncoess  of  sach  an  attempt  adhered  to  them.    In  1767  be  spoke  with  great 
bnt  to  stigmatize  and  ponish  the  offenders.^^  ability  against  the  acts  levying  duties  npon  tea 
These  noble  words  follow :  *^  As  the  stamp  act  and  other  commodities,  and  for  qoartering  Brit- 
does  absolntely  direct  the  property  of  the  peo-  ish  troops  npon  the  colonies.    In  1768  he  wrot« 
pie  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con-  from  Ghantilly,  where  he  was  then  residing,  not 
sent,  .  .  .  and  in  many  cases  deprives  the  far  from  Stratford,  to  John  Dickinson  of  Peon- 
British  American  subject  of  his  trial  by  jury,  we  sylvania,  suggesting  a  plan  of  private  oorre- 
do  determine,  at  every  hazard,  and  paying  no  spondence  between  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
regard  to  danger  or  to  death,  to  exert  every  fao-  this  scheme  was  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the 
ulty  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp  appointment  in  1778  of  a  committee  of  cont- 
act."   If  any  '*  abandoned  wretch"  attempted  spondence,  to  communicate  with  all  the  colo- 
to  introduce  stamped  paper,  the  subscribers  nies.   Lee  was  one  of  the  6  or  6  burgeasefl  who 
bound  themselves  to  meet  immediately,  and  in  private  meeting  devised  this  plan,  and  is  said 
deal  with  the  offender  in  a  summary  manner,  to  nave  originated  the  idea.  The  house  prompt- 
Considering  the  dangerous  aspect  of  the  times,  ly  appointed   the   committee,  and  Lee  ins 
the  resolute  tone  and  menace  of  these  articles  placed  upon  it.  The  great  value  of  such  &  body 
reflect  high  honor  upon  the  courage  and  patri*  was  immediately  shown.     Acting  under  in- 
otism  of  Lee.     That  the  association  was  in  structions  from  the  house,  the  committee  wrote 
earnest  is  shown  by  the  prompt  arrest  of  a  per-  to  the  sister  colonies  propodng  a  general  eon- 
son  who  had  accepted  the  place  of  collector,  gress.    The  proposition  was  almost  universaDj 
Lee  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  his  house,  acceded  to ;  ana  the  **  first  congress  **  met  it 
burned  his  commission  and  supply  of  stamps,  PhDadelphia,  Sept  5^  1774.    Lee  was  ooe  of 
and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oi^  not  to  offend  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  and  his  voice  was 
in  fhture.    At  the  winter  session  of  the  burgess-  the  second  which  was  heard  upon  tbe  floor. 
es  in  1766,  Lee  openly  took  his  stand  with  the  Patrick  Henry  preceded  him,  in  a  wonderftl 
extreme  party  for  reform,  at  the  head  of  whidb  speech,  of  which  the  tradition  only  remaios;  and 
stood  Patrick  Henry,  by  making  a  motion  that  little  more  has  been  retained  of  Lee^s.   It  is  said, 
the  offices  of  speaker  of  the  burgesses  and  treas-  however,  that  the  congress  was  even  more  im- 
urer  of  the  colony  should  thenceforth  be  sep-  pressed  by  his  comprehensive  views  and  politi* 
arate.    It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  cal  knowledge  than  by  the  **  fire  and  splendor" 
imagine  the  profound  sensation  and  the  bitter  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  great  aooounta  bad 
resistance  which  this  proposition  aroused.    Tbe  reached  them.    He  immediately  took  the  proa- 
explanation  may  however  be  given  in  a  few  inent  position  which  his  great  talents  and  leal 
words.    The  death  of  Speaker  Robinson,  who  endtled  him  to,  and  was  placed  upon  all  the 
also  held  the  post  of  treasurer,  had  exposed  an  more  important  conunittees— -those  to  prepan 
enormous  deficit  in  the  public  accounts.    This  addresses  to  the  king,  the  people  of  England, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robinson,  a  gentle-  and  the  colonies ;  to  state  the  rights  and  grieT- 
man  of  great  wealth  and  the  most  amiable  dis-  ances  of  the  colonies ;  and  to  carry  out  the  t» 
position,  had  lent  to  prominent  members  of  the  olutions  of  non-intercourse  with  Great  BritaiD. 
house,  who  were  his  friends,  large  amounts  in  As  chairman  of  the  first  named  committee,  1^ 
ffovemment  bills  returned  to  the  treasury,  and  reported  the  papers  which  Lord  Chatham  codh 
directed  by  law  to  be  burned.    This  had  louff  mended  so  highly.    Mr.  Jay  wrote  tbe  addreft 
been  suspected,  and  as  early  as  1768  Lee  had  to  the  people  of  England ;  that  to  the  king  wis 
moved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  probably  Lee^s ;  but  that  Lee  wrote  the  memo- 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  treasury.    The  rial  to  tiie  people  of  British  America  is  iuidi»- 
speaker  had  "  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  dark  and  puted.    This  is  one  of  the  most  masterlj  state 
terrible  frown"  upon  the  youthful  reformer,  papers  of  the  period.    It  has  been  justly  said  to 
and  the  recipients  of  the  loans  had  **  turned  have  ^*the  double  merit  of  induding  all  the 
their  faces  from  him  with  haughty  and  disdain-  qualities  which  a  public  writing  ought  to  poa- 
fill  airs ;"  but  he  had  persevered.     Nothing  sess,  and  of  excluding  all  that  it  ought  not'^  J| 
came  of  the  motion,  however,  and  the  subject  was  in  speaking  of  this  memorial  and  tbe  ad- 
slept  until  1766,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  Lee  dresses  to  the  kingand  people  of  England  tliat 
renewed  his  motion.     It  was  powerfully  op-  Ohatham  said :  "when  your  lordships  look  at 
posed  by  the '"aristocratic"  party,  many  of  tiie  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  '^>°^ 
whom  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  its  when  you  consider  their  decency,  fimmesB,  and 
defeat ;  and  by  others,  like  Edmund  Pendleton,  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cam 
who  had  been  strongly  attached  to  the  deceas-  and  wiui  to  make  it  your  own.    For  mjael^  i 
ed  speaker.    Henry,  however,  came  to  Lee^s  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading 
assistance,  and  their  united  eloouence  carried  and  observation,  and  it  has  been  my  ^^^ 
the  motion.    Mr.  Robinson^s  ample  estate,  upon  study — ^I  have  read  llincydides,  and  admired 
which  he  had  relied  to  make  good  the  deficit,  the  master  states  of  the  world— that  for  aolidil^ 
satisfied  the  public  claim,  and  the  colony  lost  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wiadom  or 
nothing ;   but  a  fruitful  engine  of  corruption  conclusion,  under  such  oomphcatioa  of  ^^^' 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  tiie  success  of  the  stances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand » 
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preference  to  the  ^^eral  oongreas  at  Fhiladel-  pablio  act  at  this  time,  however,  was  the  prep- 
phia."  It  might  have  been  added  that  the  p»-  aration  of  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
pers  in  question  possessed  as  mnoh  of  eloquence  Great  Britain.  The  solemn  and  lofty  tone  of 
as  of  ^  deoenoj,  firmness,  and  wisdom."  Lee's  this  address  places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer- 
memorial  dedares  in  the  second  paragraph  with  lean  state  papers.  After  a  recital  of  the  wrongs 
a  solemn  earnestness  that  '^  in  every  case  of  op-  inflicted  upon  the  colonies^  the  writer  asks : 
position  by  the  people  to  their  rulers  or  of  one  "And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons  tamely 
state  to  another,  duty  to  Almighty  Gk)d,  the  submit  to  this?  No,  sirs!  we  never  will,  while 
Creator  of  all,  requires  that  a  true  and  impartial  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  vir- 
Judgment  be  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to  tnous  ancestors.  .  .  .  Admit  that  your  fleets 
such  opposition;  .  .  .  that,  neither  affection  on  could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our  sea 
the  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  coasts;  these  are  inconsiderable  objects,  things 
being  permitted  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  of  no  moment,  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow 
it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  .  .  •  Your  ministers 
of  all  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  public  (equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
conduct  on  the  solid  foundations  of  wisdom  and  have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an  at- 
justice."  The  equally  solemn  conclusion  is :  tempt  to  reduce  us  by  the  swora  to  a  base  and 
"  We  think  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  observe  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  therefore, 
to  you  that  the  schemes  agitated  against  these  we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protection.  Of 
colonies  have  been  so  conducted,  as  to  render  it  this  at  least  we  are  assured,  that  our  struggle 
prudent  that  you  should  extend  your  views  to  will  be  glorious,  our  success  certain ;  since  even 
mournful  events,  and  be  in  all  respects  prepared  in  death  we  shall  find  that  freedom  which  in 
for  every  contingency."  On  the  aqjoumment  of  life  you  forbid  us  to  ei^oy."  Oongress  a^joum- 
congress,  Lee.  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu-  ed  in  August,  but  reassembled  in  September, 
tation  increased  and  consolidated  by  the  stamp  and  continued  its  session  into  the  year  1776. 
of  high  respect  and  confidence  placed  upon  his  At  the  end  of  spring  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
character  and  public  services  by  his  great  asso-  all  ties  with  the  mother  country  became  oV 
oiates  of  the  other  colonies^  He  was  thence-  vious.  The  people  were  in  open  arms  against 
forth  regsrded  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  lead-  the  crown ;  the  country  was  carrying  on  a  war ; 
era  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In  the  spring  and  congress  still  hesitated.  Therewas^'apoor^ 
of  1775  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  ness  of  spirit  and  languor"  in  its  proceeoings, 
neighbors  of  Westmoreland  a  delegate  to  the  wrote  Gen.  Oharles  Lee  to  K.  H.  Lee,  in  "Maj  ; 
convention  to  meet  at  Richmond  in  March,  and  and  its  **  pulse  was  low."  The  body  was  arous- 
duly  took  his  seat  m  the  body.  The  shadows  ed  on  June  7  by  Richai^  Henry  Lee.  In  May 
of  great  events  began  to  appear.  It  was  but  a  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  had  directed 
month  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Patrick  her  delegates  to  propose  to  declare  the  colo- 
Henry  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im-  nies  independent ;  and  at  the  request  of  his 
portance  of  the  crisis,  and  moved  the  prompt  associates  Lee  accordingly  moved  "  that  these 
embodiment  of  the  mUitia.  He  enforced  the  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
proposed  measure  by  that  celebrated  speech  in  be  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
which  he  uttered  the  prophetic  declaration  that  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
the  next  breeze  which  swept  from  the  north  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
would  brinff  to  Virginia  the  dash  of  arms.  Lee  tween  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is 
foUowed  him,  and  powerfully  urged  the  pro-  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  Lee's  speech 
priety  of  the  policy,  declaring  that  even  were  upon  introducing  the  resolutions  is  said  to  have 
the  oolonies  overmatched,  the  race  was  not  al-  been  one  of  the  greatest  that  he  ever  deliver- 
ways  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  ed.  They  were  seconded  by  John  Adams,  and 
In  spite  of  great  onposition,  the  resolutions  of  a  fiery  debate  immediately  sprang  up  as  to  the 
Henry  were  carrieo,  and  Lee  was  placed  upon  propriety  of  the  resolutions  at  that  time,  which 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence.  The  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  June.  On 
convention,  which  had  already  passed  a  vote  of  that  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should 
thanks  to  him^lf  and  his  associated  delegates,  be  postponed  until  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and 
then  appointed  him  to  the  second  congress.  He  meanwhile,  as  the  resolutions  might  be  agreed 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  to,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
and  was  placed  upon  the  committees  to  prepare  draft  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
munitions  of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  committee  Lee,  by  established  parliamentary 
of  saltpetre  and  arms,  and  to  devise  means  for  usage,  would  have  been  the  chairman ;  but  on 
the  prompt  transmission  of  intelligence  between  tiie  evening  of  the  10th  he  received  sudden  intel- 
the  colonies.  He  served  during  the  session  upon  ligenoe  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  committees,  and  must  returned  immediately  to  Virginia.  On  the  next 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  day,  the  11th,  the  committee  was  appointed, 
the  body.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  ap-  with  Jefferson  as  chairman.  By  this  simple 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  he  drew  up  the  com-  incident  the  glory  of  the  authorship  of  the  dec- 
mission  and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington,  laration  of  ionerican  independence  was  trans- 
who  had  just  been  appointed  commander-in-  ferred  from  Richard  Henry  Lee  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ohief  of  the  armies  of  America.    Lee's  greatest  Hmtsou.    In  August  Lee  returned  to  his  seat. 
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and  oontinued  in  thepflrformaiioe  of  bis  arduous  fHendly  to  him  said  of  it :  ^^  Ortunlj  no  de- 

pablio  daties  xmtil  Jane,  1777.  During  this  fence  was  ever  made  with  more  ffraceftd  elo- 
time,  indeed,  he  labored  so  muntermptedlj  as  qaence,  more  manly  firmness,  eqaainess  of  tem- 
serionslj  to  ii\iare  his  health.  From  the  mo-  per,  serenity,  calnmess,  and  judgment,  than  this 
ment  of  his  ODtranoe  into  congress  to  the  middle  very  accomplished  speaker  displayed  on  this 
of  the  year  1777  he  had  serv^  upon  about  100  occasion/^  The  result  was  a  resolution  of 
important  committees^  generally  acting  as  chair-  thanks  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  "  for  the  fiuthM 
man,  and  performing  the  greater  portion  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  in  the  Ca- 
laber of  au.  The  gentleman  in  whose  house  charge  of  his  duty  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
he  lodged  in  Philadelphia  declared  that  "  there  this  state  in  general  congress.'^    The  reaolntioa 


greatly  surpassed  bis  physical  strength,  that  I  obey  this  command  of  the  house,  because  it 
^*  his  mind  was  like  a  sword  which  was  too  gives  me  an  opportunity,  while  I  am  performr 
large  for  its  scabbard."  On  June  6  it  was  or-  ing  an  act  of  duty  to  them,  to  perform  an  act 
dered  by  congress,  ^*  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  justice  to  myself.  Serving  with  yon  in  con- 
have  leave  of  absence,  his  health  and  private  gress,  and  attentively  observing  your  oonduet 
affairs  requiring  his  return  to  Virginia.^  The  uiere,  I  thought  that  you  manifested  in  the 
private  affair  was  a  vindication  of  his  charac*  American  cause  a  zeal  truly  patriotic;  and,  ss 
ter  and  public  action,  from  charges  brought  far  as  I  could  judge,  exerted  the  abilities  far 
against  him  in  the  Yirsinia  assembly,  the  effect  which  you  are  confessedly  distinguished  to  pro- 
of which  had  been  to  mduce  that  body  to  leave  mote  the  good  and  prosperity  of  yoor  own 
him  out  in  their  recent  appointment  of  dele*  country  in  particular,  and  of  the  United  States 
gates  to  the  next  congress.  The  indignation  in  general."  Lee  replied  in  a  few  words^  which 
of  Lee^s  friends  was  great.  His  brother,  Fran-  were  listened  to  in  the  midst  of  a  profonnd  d> 
cis  lightfoot  Lee,  and  Mann  Page,  Jr.,  then  in  lence,  many  members  being  greatly  affected, 
congress,  taking  fire  at  the  condemnation  of  When  George  Kason,  one  of  the  recently  ap> 
their  associate  '^  in  his  absence,  without  oppor-  pointed  delegates,  soon  afterward  redgned,  Les 
tunity  of  defence,"  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  was  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  thus  hia  vindica- 
house,  tendering  a  resignation  of  their  seats,  tion  was  formally  recognized  as  complete.  Such 
The  people  of  Westmoreland,  ever  true  to  Lee,  is  a  brief  relation  of  an  event  whidi  «ilisted 
had  ^ready  elected  him  a  member  of  the  assem-  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  time^ 
bly,  and  he  promptly  made  his  appearance  be-  and  which  still  remains  a  vivid  tradition  in  the 
fore  that  boay  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  popular  mind.  The  arraignment,  as  it  were,  of 
his  conduct.  It  was  granted;  the  senate  united  so  old  and  distingnished  a  public  servant,  the 
with  the  house,  witnesses  were  examined,  and  noble  and  affecting  defence  which  he  made  be- 
Lee  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  charges  fore  his  peers,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  those 
were,  that  he  had  demanded  of  his  tenants  pay*  who  listened  to  his  vindication,  form  altogether 
ment  of  their  rent  in  produce  instead  of  money,  a  great  picture  in  the  history  of  that  period, 
with  a  design  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  The  motive  of  the  charges  it  is  difiicnlt  at  the 
of  the  country ;  that  he  had  favored  New  £ng-  present  day  to  arrive  at.  Lee's  prominent  part 
land  to  the  iigury  of  Virginia ;  and  that,  as  a  m  the  exposure  of  Speaker  Robinson's  detiat 
member  of  the  secret  committee  in  congress,  and  the  consequent  hatred  of  the  influentisl 
he  had  opposed  iJie  publication  of  their  pro-  members  who  were  involved  in  it,  are  said  to 
ceedings  from  a  desire  to  conceal  the  embezzle-  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  silent  but  bitter 
ment  of  the  public  money.  These  chains  were  and  profound  hostility  toward  him ;  and  the  M 
folly  refhted.  As  to  the  main  imputation,  that  iq)phcatlon  for  a  collectorship  under  the  stamp 
he  designed  injury  to  the  currency  by  receiving  act,  never  allowed  to  sleep,  may  have  bad  iti 
produce  in  place  of  money  for  rent  it  was  influence.  Unpublished  documents  may  some 
shown  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  his  day  clear  up  this  obscure  subject.  Lee  returned 
tenants  in  1775,  when  the  non-intercourse  asso-  to  congress,  and  in  1778  served  upon  87  com- 
ciations  had  ruined  the  sale  of  produce,  when  mittees,  though  laboring  under  serious  ill  h^th. 
scarcely  any  paper  money  had  been  issued,  and  He  continued  to  sit  until  1780.  During  this  and 
when  it  was  a  great  favor  and  convenience  to  the  the  three  succeeding  years  he  remained  in  Vii^p- 
tenants,  for  whose  relief  the  plan  was  devised,  nia,  and  as  county  iuentenant  of  Westmoreland 
Lee's  speech  upon  this  occasion  is  represented  actively  exerted  himself  in  repelling  the  enemy, 
to  have  been  full  of  noble  eloquence^and  to  who  were  making  incursions  on  the  banks  of 
have  affected  his  listeners  profoxmdly.  Without  the  Potomac.  He  also  sat  in  the  assembly,  and 
any  display  of  passion  or  unbecoming  anger,  he  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  debates.    In  1784 

Elainly  stated  that  certain  evil-dispoMd  persons  he  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  and  was  elected 

ated  him  for  that  very  zeal  which  good  patriots  president  of  that  body.    In  1786  and  1787  he 

had  commended  in  him ;  and  that  these  ene-  sat  in  tlie  assembly ;  was  again  elected  to  eon- 

miea,  in  his  absence,  had  deliberately  plsnned  gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  latter  year;  and 

his  destruction.    He  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  was 

during  his  speech.    A  gentleman  by  no  means  ohosen  one  of  tii^  first  two  senatomfor  viiginiiL 
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Hewas  not  a  member  t£  thd  "Virginia  donTeii-  eient  proo^  however,  tliat  he  possessed  a  warm 

ti<m  to  deoide  npoa  the  adoption  of  the  consti-  and  kindlj  heart  *  The  well  aathenticated  in- 

tntioDy  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  instm-  stances  of  his  open-handed  charity,  and  the 

rnent)  regarding  it  as  a  oonsolidation  ci  politioal  warm  love  which  his  brothers  felt  for  him,  in* 

powers  which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  indef  dioato  the  amiability  of  his  temper ;  and  the 

gendence  of  the  state  goyemments.    Nothing^  many  expresnons  of  cordial  affection  in  the  let- 

e  said,  conld  have  induced  him  to  accept  the  ters  addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 

appointment  of  senator,  except  his  reyerenoe  show  that  he  had  conciliated  strong  friendships, 

for  the  liberties  of  the  land,  and  *^a  thorough  This  latter  test  seems  to  establish  clearly  Ihat 

oonyiction  of  the  danger  these  will  be  exposed  a  noble  intellect  was  added  in  the  man  to  an  ex- 

to  by  the  unamended  state  of  the  new  oonsti*  cellent  heart — ^His  *^  Life  and  Correspondence'' 

tntion.^'    Li  these  views  Lee  coincided,  as  is  was  published  by  his  great-grandson,  B.  H.  Lee 

well  known,  with  Jefferson,  Henry,  Mason,  and  (2  vols.  8yo.,  Philadelphia,  1825).    IL  Fbanoib 

other  leaders.    He  exerted  himself  to  carry  the  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 

proposed  amendmentSi  and  like  his  great  asso*  of  independence,  boi;|i  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 

oiates  lived  to  form  a  more  &,yorable  opinion  of  land  co.,  Y a.,  Oct  14, 1784,  died  in  Richmond  in 

the  instrument    He  became  a  strong  supporter  1797.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 

of  the  adm  Inistration  of  Washington,  and  ftiUy  not,  like  his  brothers,  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 

approved  of  his  course  in  the  Qenest  affair,  and  education ;  but  under  the  direction  of  tne  Bev. 

of  his  neutrality  policy.    The  last  letter  which  Mr.  Craig,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  acted  as 

he  wrote  upon  politioal  affairs  was  a  long  and  private  tutor  at  Stratford,  he  acquired  a  com* 

earnest  one  to  Washington,  warmly  approving  potent  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  great 

his  measures.    In  1792  he  finally  retired  from  taste  for  reading  and  atudy.    His  father's  Ubra- 

public  service,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  ry  was  extensive  and  valuable,  especially  for  its 

the  Virginia  assembly,  and  returned  to  West*  fine  editions  of  the  British  classics,  and  these 

morelond.    His  last  days  were  harassed  by  ill  volumes  were  ardently  read  by  the  young  man. 

health,  but  retirement  was  delightful  to  him  after  His  father  had  left  him  an  independent  estate ; 

his  long  and  ardudus  services,  and  his  £unily  and  finding  himself  exempt  from  any  care  upon 

"  almost  idolized  him."    He  had  married  early  that  score,  he  entered  with  zest  into  those 

In  life  Kiss  Aylett,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  social  occupations  and  enjoyments  which  were 

and  two  daugnters ;  and  after  her  death,  Mrs.  then,  as  at  present,  a  marked  feature  in  the 

Finkard,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ^*  every  way  country  life  of  Virginia.    He  is  said  to  have 

worthy  of  him."    He  was  a  devoted  member  of  been  a  favorite  with  ladies,  and  this  was  prob- 

the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  twice  thanked  ably  the  result,  in  a  measure,  of  a  certain  en* 

by  conventions  of  that  denomination  for  the  gaging  sentlenessand  modesty  which  he  always 

interest  which  he  had  taken  in  its  afGeurs.    His  retained,  to  his  great  prejudice  on  the  stormy 

charity  to  the  poor  was  extremely  liberal,  and  arenas  {k  debate,  but  to  his  advantage  in  social 

no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  his  populiarity  cirdes.     From  this  round  of  emoyments  he 

in  Westmoreland.    This  popularity  never  fiuled  was  aroused  by  the  struggle  in  me  house  of 

him,  and  he  never  suffered  a  political  defeat  in  burgesses  against  parliament,  and  in  1766  took 

the  county. — ^Lee^s  personal  appearance  was  a  his  seat  there  as  member  from  Loudon  county, 

valuable  assistance  to  his  oratory.    It  was  emi-  where  his  estate  was  situated.    He  proved  a 

nently  noble  and  engaging.  His  stature  was  taU,  nsefrd  member,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself 

and  the  carriage  ofhisbodygraoefnl  and  courtly,  as  a  speaker.    Diffidence  seems  to  have  been 

His  countenance  was  of  the  Boman  model,  with  a  family  trait  with  the  Lees.    Biohard  Henry 

a  tall,  narrow  forehead,  the  head  "leaning  per-  overcame  it,  but  his  younger  brother  never 

Buasively  forward.^'    By  an  accident  resulting  succeeded  in  doing  so.    He  continued  to  sit  un- 

from  the  bursting  of  a  gim,  in  shooting  swans  til  1772,  when,  his  torm  having  expired,  he  left 

cm  the  Potomac,  he  had  lost  the  4  fingers  of  his  the  house,  was  married  to  Bebecca,  daughter 

left  hand,  and  always  wore  upon  it  a  black  silk  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  Bichmond,  and  settled 

bandage;  but  in  spito  of  this  misfortune  his  at  "Monocan^^  in  that  county.    He  now  united 

gesture  was  so  gracefhl  that  he  was  thought  to  with  his  brothers  in  those  measures  of  resistance 

have  practised  it  before  a  nurror.    Among  the  against  Ensland  which  characterized  Virginia 

great  names  of  the  period,  he  seems  to  have  at  the  penod,  and  in  Auff.  1775,  upon  the 

most  resembled  Edmund  Pendleton;  and  these  resignation  of  Col.  Bland,  ne  was  chosen  by 

two  leaders  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  the  house  of  burgesses  a  delegate  to  the  general 

truthful  types  of  a  race  of  men,  no  less  distin-  congress.     He  was  successively  reelected  in 

guished  for  the  splendor,  grace,  and  power  of  1776, 1777,  and  1778.    During  this  whole  pe- 

their  eloquence,  than  for  self-sacrificing  devotion  riod  he  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in  debate,  but 

to  their  country.    Lee^s  disposition  was  gentie  acted  upon  many  important  committees,  and 

and  amiable.    There  are  many  proofis  <^  Uiis  frequenuy  sat  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 

£act    He  no  doubt  possessed  that  pride  of  race  the  whole.    When  the  declaration  of  indepen* 

and  sentiment  of  class  which  then  (maracterized  denoe  was  adcwted,  he  signed  that  instrument 

every  man  of  ancient  ancestry,  and  his  scholar-  His  chief  services  in  congress  were  tiie  assist- 

ly  habits  probably  made  him  appear  exdusive  ance  he  rendered  in  framing  the  old  articles  of 

and  aristocratic  in  his  feelings.    There  is  saffl*  oonfederation,  and  the  stand  which  he  took  in 
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favor  of  making  the  right  to  the  northern  fish-  him  a  *^  general  flcholar,''  at  that  time  eetocmed  a 
eries  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  liOssisfflppi  great  honor.  He  alao  gained  a  gold  medal  for  the 
indispensable  grounds  in  the  conolnsion  of  the  best  treatise  *^on  some  botanical  sal^ecl^*'  the 
treatj  with  Ei^land.    These  rights  were  finally  sablect  of  his  paper  being  the  oharacter  and  vam 
guaranteed,  and  proved  to  be  of  primary  im-  of  remvianbark.  A  pleasing  incident  <^  his  resl- 
portance.    The  gratitade  of  the  New  England-  denoe  at  Edinburgh  was  the  cordial  friendaliip 
ers  to  the  Lees  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  which  he  formed  with  the  well  known  eail  or  • 
the  period.  Aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  the  Bnohan.  which  oontinned  unbroken  thron^^KMit 
<<  Lees  of  Virginia,"  and  the  family  represented  the  earrs  life.    Leaving  the  univerdty,  he  trav- 
as  hostile  to  Gen.  Washington.    The  Journals  of  elled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  finally 
congress  sufficiently  refute  these  charges.   Rich*  returned  toWiUiamsburg,  the  capital  of  Viigima, 
ard  Henry  Lee  advocated  the  scheme  of  invest-  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pmte- 
ing  Washington  with  larger  powers,  and  Frands  sion.    He  soon  acquired  reputaticm,  bot  the 
Lightfoot,  the  only  one  of  the  family  at  that  time  threatening  aspect  of  affidrs  drew  him  atron^ 
in  congress,  voted  for  a  copfirmation  of  the  sen*  toward  politioal  oul^fects.    His  brothers  were 
tenoe  of  the  court  martial  agunst  Gen.  Oharles  already  prominent  in  politics^  and  he  determined 
Lee  after  the  battie  of  Monmouth,  for  which  to  abandon  his  profession,  return  to  England, 
reason  the  latter  would  never  afterward  speak  and  there  embark  in  the  struggle.    Li  pona- 
to  him.    He  subsequentiy  approved  of  and  sup-  ance  of  this  design,  about  1766  he  proceeded  to 
ported  the  federal  constitution,  on  the  avowed  London,  where,  in  order  to  support  himself  he 
ground  that  *'  G^n.  Washington  was  for  it."   In  immediately  bcjgan  the  study  of  the  law,  which 
tiie  spring  of  1779  he  retired  from  congress,  and  presented  far  greater  allurements  to  his  aetive 
returned  to  plantation  life.    He  was  again  called  mind  than  the  practice  of  physic    He  plonged 
to  represent  his  county  in  the  senate  of  Yir-  with  ardor  into  the  angry  current  of  newspaper 
ginia,  but  soon  afterward  finally  abandoned  the  debate.    With  a  young  student  like  himself  he 
public  service.    His  love  of  ease  and  fondness  formed  an  intimate  connection ;  this  was  Wil- 
for  social  ex^oyment  rendered  a  life  in  the  coun-  Ham  (afterward  Sir  William)  Jones,   and  the 
try  more  affreeable  to  him  than  any  other,  and  correspondence  between  the  friends  was  long 
he  resolutdy  adhered  to  bis  determination  not  and  confidential.    Lee  oontinned  the  study  of 
again  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  politics.    The  law  from  1766  to  1770,  when  he  oommeDced 
If^ter  years  of  his  life  form  an  agreeable  picture,  the  practice,  and  oontinued  in  sncoeflsfu]  and 
His  wife  had  borne  him  no  children,  but  he  was  lucrative  employment  at  the  bar  nnUl  1776^ 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  great-  when  he  went  to  reside  as  secret  agent  of  tiw 
ly  valued  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  American  conffress  in  Paris.   We  have  referred 
the  charms  of  his  conversation.    His  ^*gay  good  to  his  politioaTactivity  during  these  yean.    He 
humor  and  pleasins  wit"  made  him  a  &vorite  exerted  himself  hi  the  cause  of  his  native  coon- 
with  all,  and  his  plain  and  easy  manners  ren*  try  with  extraordinary  vigor.    His  letters,  un- 
dered  him  approachable  by  persons  of  every  der  the  rignatures  of  Junius  Americanns^  and 
class.   Thus,  m  his  quiet  retirement,  tranquilly  "Monitor,"  became  widely  popular,  and  pro- 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whi<m  he  cured  him  the  aoquiuntance  and  fiiendship  cf 
was  very  fond,  and  spending  his  leisure  mo-  many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  Amer- 
ments  in  reading,  writing,  and  conversation,  ican  liberty.    His  opposition  to  the  act  dedar- 
passed  his  latter  days.   A  severe  pleurisy  finally  atory  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
seized  him,  and  he  died  within  a  few  days  of  colonies,  and  to  the  subsequent  stamp  set,  was 
the  death  of  his  wife.    HL  Abthub,  an  Ameri-  warm  and  persevering;  and  such  was  the  ele- 
can  statesman,  bom  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  quence  of  one  of  his  pamphlets,  entiUed  **  Ah 
Dec.  20, 1740,  died  in  Middlesex  co.,  Dec  12,  Appeal  to  the  English  Nation,"  that  it  was  loi^ 
1792.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  5  brothers,  regarded  as  the  work  of  Lord  Chatham.    As  a 
In  his  11th  year  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  member  of  a  society  of  ffentiemen  of  the  oppo- 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  sition  who  styled  themsdves  "supporters  or  the 
head  of  the  family.   After  a  brief  course  of  tui-  bill  of  rights,"  he  drew  up  a  preamUe  and  rese- 
tion  under  a  private  teacher  in  Westmoreland,  lutions  setting  forth  the  prindi^es  upon  wMdi 
he  was  sent  to  Eton  in  England,  where  he  formea  the  dub  was  founded,  and  these  papMors  were 
intimate  IHendships  with  many  youths  who  af-  commented  upon  and  praised  by  "  Junins,**  who 
terward  became  famous  in  public  afiairs,  and  declared  that  Lee  was  "plainly  a  man  of  abifitiei^ 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  study.    His  faUier  though  a  littie  unreasonable."   In  order  to  vote 
had  designed  him  for  the  medi<»l  profession,  in  mnnidpal  dections,  he  purdiased  the  free- 
which  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  ap-  dom  oi  the  city  of  London,  and  exerted  himself 
propriate  pursuits  for  the  younger  sons  of  gentie-  actively  in  the  opposition.    By  his  inflnenee, 
men  of  position ;  and  from  Eton  Arthur  passed  to  the  complaints  of  America  were  introduced  into 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.    He  went  through  Wilkes's  ^ddlesex  petition;  and  he  obtained 
the  course  of  general  science  and  polite  learning  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  ^sopporters 
prescribed  at  the  institution,  and  then  com-  of  tne  bin  of  rights"  that  the  members  of  tiie 
menoed  the  study  of  medicine.    His  success  was  dub  would  support  no  man  for  parliament  who 
gratifying.    The  university  conferred  upon  him  would  not  g^ve  pledoes  in  favor  of  pennitting 
tiie  &gree  of  M.D.  and  a  diploma  approving  America  to  tax  herself.    About  this  poMl  Lee 
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was  dactod  a  Mow  of  the  rojal  sooiety,  aa  proceed  to  Madrid.  Lee  was  ohoeen,  and  set  out 
honor  which  he  held  until  the  commencement  mFeb.  1777.  Soon  after  his  departnre,  Franklin 
of  the  war.  He  then  resigned  it  on  the  gronnd  received  from  congress  the  appointment  of  com- 
that  he  conld  not  consent  to  continne  his  con-  missioner  to  Spain,  bat  declined  it,  and  in  May 
neotion  with  an  English  institntion  requiring  Lee  was  chosen  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  the 
pecnniary  as  well  as  Uterary  contributions  from  appointment  became  known  in  London,  the  £ng- 
Its  membeiS)  when  En^and  was  at  war  with  his  lish  goyemment,  who  were  well  acquainted  witk 
native  country.  Lee's  activity  in  the  assertion  Lee's  character,  and  no  doubt  divined  the  objects 
of  Am  erican  rights  soon  brought  his  name  prom-  which  he  had  in  view,  instructed  their  minister 
inently  before  the  people  of  the  colonies;  and  at  Madrid  to  protest  s^inst  his  reception.  Lee 
in  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  was  accordingly  met  at  Burgos  by  a  messenger, 
Massachusetts  agent  for  that  colony  in  case  of  directing  him  not  to  proceed  further.  He  re- 
the  absence  or  death  of  Ihr.  Franklin,  then  hold-  turned  an  animated  protest  against  Uiis  order, 
ing  that  position  in  London.  Between  Frank-  and  the  Spanish  court  finally  withdrew  it,  per^ 
Hn  and  himself  a  strone  intimacy  had  sprung  mitting  him  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Here  he 
up,  and  the  agent  and  his  alternate  consulted  exerted  himself  with  his  accustomed  activity, 
and  acted  in  unison.  The  statement  of  his  ap-  and  presented  to  the  government  an  eloquent 
pointment  is  made  by  Lee  in  a  MS.  entitied  memoir  on  ^^the  present  state  of  the  dispute  be- 
*' Memoirs  of  the  American  Bevolntion,"  which  tween  America  and  Great  Britain,"  the  object 
he  commenced  in  his  latter  years,  but  did  not  of  which  was  to  establish  the  propriety  of  for- 
live  to  finish.  When  Franklin  left  England  in  mally  receiving  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
1774,  Lee  became  sole  agent  for  Massachusetts,  States,  and  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
and  continued  as  such  until  he  went  to  Paris,  that  country.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
In  1774  he  presented  the  addresses  of  congress  treaty,  and  placed  himself  in  communication 
to  the  people  of  En^nd  and  to  the  king,  with  leading  statesmen,  per8l3tently  urging  the 
Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  the  petition  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  favorable  to  the  cMise  of 
king  was  presented,  returned  that  "  no  answer  America.  The  government  assured  him  of  the 
could  be  given,"  whereupon  Lee  expressed  to  good  will  of  the  king  and  the  people,  but  ad- 
him  his  *'  sorrow  that  his  majesty  had  adopt-  hered  to  a  course  of  secrecy  and  caution.  Am- 
ed  a  measure  which  would  occasion  so  much  biguous  promises  were  plentifully  made ;  but  the 
bloodshed."  In  Nov.  1776,  congress  appointed  omy  tangible  success  which  Lee  achieved  was 
a  committee  of  secret  correspondence  with  the  permission  to  make  contracts  for  arms  and  am- 
friends  of  tiie  colonies  in  England  and  other  munition  with  Spanish  merchants.  His  resi- 
countries,  and  Lee  was  chosen  i^nt  for  the  dence  at  Madrid  was  of  no  slight  importance 
purpose  in  London.  He  applied  himself  to  however,  to  the  American  cause.  He  impressed 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  great  activity ;  upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  that  country 
and  in  1776,  by  order  of  the  committee,  pro*  a  high  idea  of  the  prospects  and  resources  of 
oeeded  to  Paris,  to  open  friendly  negotiations  America,  and  induced  the  court  to  instruct  the 
with  the  French  government.  His  labors  met  Spanish  minister  at  Paris  to  keep  up  a  dose 
with  fair  success.  The  count  de  Yergennes  and  confidential  intercourse  with  tiie  American 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  king,  suggesting  commissioners.;  and  this  intercourse  finally  en<' 
that  it  would  be  sound  policy  **  to  facilitate  to  abled  him  to  obtain  a  large  and  important  loan, 
the  colonies  the  means  of  procuring,  in  the  way  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  asso- 
of  commerce,  the  articles  and  even  the  njoney  dates  had  during  his  absence  opened  negotia- 
whidi  they  needed;  but  without  departing  tions  with  the  Prussian  minister.  William  Lee, 
from  neutrality,  and  without  giving  them  direct  brother  of  Arthur,  had  just  been  appointed  com- 
Bucoors."  Through  the  French  ambassador  at  missioner  to  the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  as  he 
the  English  courts  Lee  finally  obtained  the  aa-  alreadv  filled  the  post  of  representative  of  the 
surance  that  the  government  would  secretiy  United  States  in  Holland,  where  his  services 
furnish  to  the  colonies  £200,000  wortii  of  arms  were  needed,  it  was  resolved  that  Arthur  Lee 
and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  from  Holland  should,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  congress, 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  Sept  1776,  congress  take  his  commission  and  instructions,  and  pro- 
proceeded  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse  ceed  immediately  to  Berlin.  He  accordingly  left 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  Lee,  Silas  Deane,  and  Paris  in  June,  1777,  and  repaired  to  the  court 
afterward  Dr.  Franklin,  were  appointed  com-  of  Frederic  the  Great.  The  obstacles  befwe 
missioners  to  France.  Lee  had  idready  accom-  him  were  serious  and  discouraging.  Prussia  was 
pliahed  two  important  objects.  He  had  set  on  not  bound  in  any  way  to  America,  and  was 
foot  a  private  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  under  treaty  obligations  with  England.  The 
government,  with  the  design  of  prevailing  upon  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  the  establish- 
that  court  to  unite  with  France  in  supplying  mentofcommerdal  intercourse  between  Prussia 
the  United  States  with  money  and  arms ;  and  and  the  United  States ;  the  prevention  of  asdst- 
had  actually  procured  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  ance  from  Prussia  to  England  in  procuring 
from  the  royiu  arsenal  of  France,  warlike  stores  German  auxiliaries ;  the  prohibition  of  the  pas* 
of  the  value  of  nearly  £260,000.  The  commis-  sage  of  such  through  the  dominions  of  Frederic; 
sioners  met  in  Paris  in  December,  and  dedded  and  authority  to  purchase  warlike  stores  from 
that  it  was  important  for  one  of  their  nnmber  to  aulyeoti  of  Prussia.    In  all  these  designs  Lee 
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folly  saoeeeddd.  Frederio  refaeed  toreoeiyehim  Spain,  Pnusia,  and  other  eoantrios,  and  applied 
officiallj^  and  thus  recognize  the  independenoe  himself  with  renewed  and  ardent  Tigor  to  the 
of  the  tfnited  States;  bnt  he  was  permitted  to  task  of  inducing  the  governments  of  the  oontt- 
reside  at  Berlin  as  a  private  person,  to  carrj  on  nent  to  espoase  the  cause  of  America.    The 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Baron  Schulen-  consequences  of  the  triumph  at  Sarato^  soon 
herg,  the  minister  of  state,  and  to  urge  the  displayed  themselves.    The  tone  of  the  French 
claims  of  America  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  court  suddenly  changed;  and  negotiationa  were 
her  formally  recognized  representative.    That  at  once  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  tie*- 
his  presence  in  Berlin  speeaily  became  known,  ty  of  oommerce  and  alliance.    The  progresa  of 
and  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  apprehen-  the  negotiation  was  retarded  by  a  di^wte  npoa 
sion  by  the  English  envoy,  is  proved  by  an  in-  some  points  whicn  Lee  objected  to.     The  lirst 
cident  which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrivaL  project  of  the  treaty  did  not  contain  a  i-eoogni- 
In  his  absence  from  the  room  which  he  occupied  tion  of  the  "  sovereign"  character  of  the  United 
his  door  was  opened  by  means  of  a  false  key,  States ;  and  the  importance  of  th&a  reoognitioa 
and  all  his  papers  were  carried  off.  The  servant  was  strongly  pressed  by  Lee  upon  his  ooUeagues. 
of  the  EngUsh  envoy  lived  at  the  some  hotel,  He  also  objected  to  those  artides  in  which  it 
and  Lee  immediately  addressed  a  communica*  was  stipulated  that  no  duties  shoidd  be  cfaaiged 
tion  to  the  minister,  stating  his  suspicions,  and  by  the  respective  governments  on  any  met- 
complaining  of  the  robbery.  A  note  was  return-  chandise  exported  to  the  French  West  India 
ed  by  the  king  himself  declaring  that  the  police  which  yielded  molassea,  or  on  the  niolBflBes  ex- 
would  investigate  the  matter;  and  immediately  ported  thence  to  the  United  States.    Lee  op- 
ofterward  the  paperswere  returned  in  the  same  posed  these  artides  as  far  too  favorable  to 
mysterious  manner.    The  afi&ir  was  traced  so  France,  and  declared  that  thev  gave  her  the 
clearly  to  the  envoy  that,  at  the  king^s  request,  right  *^  to  tie  both  of  our  hands,"  with  the  prir- 
he  was  recalled  by  his  court.    In  his  note  on  ilege  in  return  on  our  part  ^^  of  tying  one  of  bcr 
this  occ^ion,  Frederic  tells  Lee  that  he  may  fingers."    It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
apeak  Without  reserve   to   Schulenberg,    and  decision  should  be  left  to  conffresa,  and  the 
^^  assures  him  by  the  present  of  an  inviolable  treaty  was  signed  with  this  understanding  bj 
secrecy,  and  that  profound  silence  shall  be  ob-  the  commissioners.    It  was  received  in  Anier- 
served  with  regard  to  those  things  that  he  shall  ica  '^  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  joy  and  gnt- 
oommuuicate  in  this  manner."    When  Lee  left  itude ;"  but  when  its  details  came  to  be  oooQy 
Berlin  he  was  desired  to  keep  the  Prussian  considered,  the  objectionable  artides  were  €z* 
court  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  punged,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Lee. 
in  America,  and  assured  that  Prussia  "  woald  The  treaty  was  nevertheless  ratified  by  the 
not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  the  in-  French  court,  and  the  vexed  questions  were 
dependency"  of  the  United  States.    Thus  the  left  open  for  subsequent  negotiation.     Scon 
American  commissioner  had  met  with  excellent  after  tne  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  cominis> 
success  in  his  mission.    He  had  accomplished  sioners^  Deone,  between  whom  and  Lee  stroof 
every  aim,  with  the  exception  of  the  formal  rec-  dissensions  had  occurred,  was  recalled,  sod 
ognition  of  his  diplomatic  position,  and  secured  John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place.    It 
results  of  the  first  importance  to  America.    On  was  through  the  exertions  of  Samnd  Adams 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  new  field  for  his  energetic  that  Lee^s  early  appointment  of  secret  agent  for 
exertions  presented  itself.    Private  letters  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly  had  been  confened; 
England  mformed  him   that  some  American  and  ^between  himself  and  John  Adams  corn- 
prisoners  there  had  been  treated  with  great  cru-  menbed  a  wan;n  finendship  never  afterword  in- 
dty,  and  Lee  set  about  correcting  this  wrong  terrupted.    This  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.    He  immediately  tance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  betweea 
brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  h&  Lee  and  Franklin  were  by  no  means  ftT"v^>^ 
ooUeognes ;  and  it  was  determined  to  address  a  and  indeed  soon  became  openly  inimical.    Dnr- 
meinorial  to  Lord  North,  protestins  against  this  ing  the  years  1778  and  1779  Lee  continued  in 
harshness.    The  paper  was  drafted  by  Lee,  and  active  employment,  urging  upon  Spain  and  He4> 
he  also  drew  up  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  land  the  interests  of  America,  and  in  correspood- 
and  despatched  both  papers  to  England.     A  ing  with  the  court  of  Prussia.    He  alao  acted 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  also  presented  to  as  agent  for  Virginia  in  negotiating  supplies  of 
the'  French  court,  aiming  to  secure  the  inter-  arms  and  stores.    But  a  singular  re  wand  flor  his 
position  of  that  government,  nearly  at  the  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America  was  abost 
same  moment  when  the  American  congress  to  1^  bestowed  upon  him.   In  the  latter  part  of 
published  its  manifesto,  proclaiming  and  justi-  1779  it  became  expedient  to  appoint  a  minister 
fying  its  determination  to  retaliate  these  cru-  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  one 
cities.    When  the  action  of  congress  became  or  more  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  pro- 
known  to  the  commissioners,  they  promptly  an-  posed  treaty  of  peace  with  England.    Lee  wts 
nounced  it  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courts;  nominated,  but  left  out  of  both  appointmenti. 
but  the  whole  subject  was  ere  long  overshadow-  produdng  a  strong  effect  upon  the  pnUic  mind, 
ed  by  the  stirring  intelligence  of  the  surrender  and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress, 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.    Lee  despatched  the  This  affront  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  his 
good  news  to  his  hundreds  of  corre4K>ndent8  in  enemies.    His  colleague  Deane  on  retoming  to 
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the  TTniled  Staites  had  pnbliah^d  an  addresai  la  'Walter  livingston,  in  wbioh  he  oontinned  from 
which  he  spoke  of  Lee  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  1784  to  1789.    Id  1786  he  was  chosen  by  the 
charged  him  with  obstnioting  the  alliance  with  general  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the  corn- 
France  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  congress  to  missioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  common- 
Britiah  noblemen.    The  sabordioate  agents  of  wealth,  and  aided  greatly  in  that  task.    When 
America  in  £arope,  employed  to  conaact  the  the  board  of  treasary  was  dissolved  in  1789,  he 
commercial  details  of  public  affairs,  united  also  retired  finally  from  public  employment,  and, 
to  attack  Lee^  whose  TigLlaDt  eyes  had  de-  purchasing  an  estate  in  Middlesex  county,  ap- 
tected  and  exposed  their  peculations.    Through  plied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.    He  con^ 
their  correspondents  in  America  they  dissemi-  tinned  however  to  take  an  mterest  in  politics, 
nated  vague  calumnies  against  him,  and  so  per>  and  ^'solemnly  investigated  "  the  character  of 
severing  were  their  assaults  that  they  endea  by  the  new  federal  constitution.    He  regarded  the 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  original  instrument  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
and  even  in  fdiapiuff  the  action  of  congress^  as  too  strongly  tending  toward  consolidation ; 
When  Lee  heard  of  his  rejection  by  that  body,  but  the  subsequent  amendments  greatly  chang- 
he  immediately  resigned  all  his  appointments,  ed  his  opinion  of  it.    During  his  latter  years 
and  in  Aug.  1780,  sailed  for  America,  to  de*  he  carried  on  an  extensive  and  interesting  cor^ 
mand  an  inquiry  into  his  official  conduct.    He  respondence  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
was  receivea  at  Boston  with  indications  of  the  personages  with  whom  his  offidal  career  had 
highest  esteem  and  respect;  and   these  evi-  thrown  him  in  contact.    Among  ^ese  were 
dencea  of  public  regard  were  displayed  every-  Burke,  Gol.  Barr^  Wyndham,  Sir  William  Jones, 
where  on  his  journey  to  Philadelphia.    He  had  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  earl  of  Bu- 
prepared  an  ^borate  report  of  his  entire  offi-  chan ;  and  on  the  continent,  the  baron  de  Bre- 
cial  proceedings  as  the  a^nt  of  the  United  teuil,  the  abb6  Raynal,  the  di^e  de  Rochefou* 
States,  exposing  the  calumnies  circulated  against  cauld,  and  others.    He  also  corresponded  with 
him,  and  now  demanded  of  congress  an  oppor-  many  persons  of  literary  and  political  eminence 
tunity  to  vindicate   himself.    His   opponents,  in  the  United  States.    This  correspondence  haa 
however,  remained  silent    It  was  no  part  of  been  published,  and  will  be  found  highly  inter- 
their  plan  to  make  an  open  accusation  against  esting,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  respect 
him.     The  revulsion  in  Lee's  favor  seems  to  and  regard  of  the  writers  for  Lee.    He  was 
have  been  complete,  for  congress  declared  that  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
no  charge  had  ever  been  entertained  against  him,  around  his  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  planting 
and  that  they  had  never  intended  to  fix  censure  an  orchard  contracted  a  pleurisy  which  proved 
upon  any  portion  of  his  public  conduct.    As  a  fatal.    He  died  in  the  (»2d  year  of  his  ageJ — The 
mark  of  their  confidence,  he  was  requested  to  career  of  Arthur  Lee,  though  undistinguished 
lay  before  them  his  views,  and  the  information  by  any  connection  with  great  and  prominent 
which  he  possessed,  upon  foreign  afibirs.    This  events,  such  as  catch  the  public  eye,  was  one  of 
was  done,  and  Lee  added  a  strict  account  of  all  the  most  important  and  usefhl  to  his  country 
the  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  him  for  con-  which  the  history  of  that  day  records.    At  a 
gross  or  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  further  pub-  time  when  the  new-born  republic  was  struf^gling 
lished  "  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Congress,  in  for  existence,  and  carrying  on  a  war  against  a 
answer  to  a  Libel  by  Silas  Deane.''  He  then  re-  powerful  country  with  which  the  nations  of 
turned  to  his  native  state,  but  was  not  permitted  Europe  were  at  peace,  and  to  which  they  were 
to  remain  in  retirement.    In  the  spring  of  1781  bound  by  treaties,  he  represented  his  country 
he  was  elected  firom  the  county  of  Prince  Wil-  with  a  zeal  and  efficiency  which  accomplished 
liara  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly.    He  was  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  results.    His 
a  landholder  in  the  county,  but  did  not  reside  mind  seems  to  have  burned  with  a  sleepless 
there,  and  an  election  under  these  circumstances  ardor,  and  he  never  rested  in  his  atteobpts  to 
has  always  indicated,  in  Virffinia,  extended  pub-  conciliate  the  courts  of  Europe  in  favor  of 
lie  oonfideneew    The  assemUy  appointed  him  a  America,,  and  to  induce  them  to  furnish  her 
delegate  to  congress,  and  in  that  body  he  served  with  material  aid.    He  commenced  at  London 
from  Feb.  1782,  until  1785.    Like  hts  brothers,  by  uniting  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
with  the  siE^le  exception  of  Richard  Henry,  he  against  the  ministry,  and  urging  the  cause  of  the 
was  an  indi&rent  speaker,  but  took  a  large  share  colonies  with  tongue  and  pen.    Thence  he  pass- 
in  the  business  of  the  body.    In  1784  he  was  ed  to  iVance,  and  matched  his  strength  against 
appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commissioners  Yergennes  and  Turgot,  the  ablest  of  the  statea- 
to  oonclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  N.  men  of  France,  and  destined  afterward  to  give 
W.  frontier,  and  prepared  a  valuable  account  of  so  mnch  trouble  to  Jefferson.    From  France  he 
the  character  of  the  ooudtry  through  which  he  went  to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
passed.     Lafayette  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  British  minister,  extorted  fix)m  that  court 
and  assisted  it  by  his  name  and  advice.    Lee  every  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
remained  with  his  associates  at  Fort  Stanwix  can  independence.   We  next  find  him  in  Berlin, 
throughout  the  winter,  and  treaties  were  con-  conciliating  Frederic  the  Great,  and  promptly 
eluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  congress  and  the  succeeding  as  before.   His  negotiations  and  cor- 
country.     On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  tli'e  respondence  for  nearly  15  years  were  unceasing^ 
board  of  treasury  with  Samuel  Osgood  and  and  undoubtedly  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to 
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AmerfoA.    The  transient  olond  wbidi  rested  ton  faotorj,  and  afterward  as  a  cotter  of  liai- 

npon  bis  name,  from  Uie  machinations  of  those  ters'  for.   A]thongh  strongly  impressed  froftn  an 

whose  pecniationsofthe  public  money  he  had  ex-  early  age  with  the  sinfblness  of  sensoal  icdiil- 

posed,  soon  passed  away  without  effort  npon  bis  genoe,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  ber 

Eart ;  and  when  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  friends  and  was  married  to  Abraham  Stanlej,  a 
e  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  confidence  blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  4  children  who 
of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  men  of  his  died  in  in&ncy.  In  1758,  with  seyeral  mem- 
epoch.  It  is  obTious  that  to  accomplish  the  im-  bers  of  her  family,  she  united  heraelf  to  a  so- 
portant  ends  above  referred  to,  he  must  have  ciety  of  Shakers,  then  recently  formed  in  Mao- 
possessed  conspicuous  talents  for  diplomacy.  Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  persona  who  had 
The  accounts  which  remain  of  him  justify  this  formerly  been  Quakers ;  and  for  9  years  she 
surmise.  Though  at  times  melancholy,  and  was  deeply  exercised  in  mind ;  at  times  the  saV 
prone  to  jealousy  and  discontent,  he  was  a  man  ject  of  such  inward  suffering^  that  she  becaoK 
of  ardent  impulses  and  the  most  polite  and  en-  emaciated  and  helpless  as  an  infhnty  while  at 
gaging  manners.  That  the  charms  of  his  ad-  other  times  her  spiritual  joy  waa  unboimded. 
dress  were  great  is  shown  by  the  prominent  8he  communicated  to  the  society  the  diviae 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  polite  circles  manifestations  which  she  claimed  to  hare  re- 
of  London  and  Paris.  His  face  was  striking  and  ceived,  and  gradually  came  to  be  re^parded  as  aa 
handsome,  his  eyes  blue  and  brilliant,  and  his  inspired  teacher.  About  1770  she  began  tode- 
I>erson  pleasing.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  liver  her  "testimony  against  all  Instfolgrat^Sea- 
read  with  ease  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  tions  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  hmnan  eor- 
spoke  and  wrote  French,  SpaniBh,  and  Italian  mption  and  misery;"  but  having  been  sabjeeted 
with  force  and  eloquence.  -  His  acquirements,  to  abuse  and  violence  from  her  peonliaritf  of 
exclusive  of  his  medical  knowledge,  seem  to  manner  and  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  she 
have  been  extensive,  and  were  used  with  readi-  preached,  she  was  at  length  confined  in  prison 
ness  and  effect.  With  a  disposition  so  impulsive  by  the  authorities  of  Manchester  for  aeven^ 
and  even  affectionate  as  he  possessed,  wh^  weeks.  During  this  imprisonment,  Christ,  she 
nothing  occurred  to  arouse  his  discontent,  or  said,  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  the  mostaetcai- 
plunge  him  into  melancholy,  it  is  singular  that  ishing  views  and  divine  manifestations  of  truth; 
he  never  married.  He  made,  in  explanation  of  and  after  her  release  she  was  regarded  by  her 
tbis  fact,  the  rather  romantic  statement,  that  sect  as  ^smother  in  spiritual  things,'^  and  was 
**an  Emma,  an  Eloise,  or  a  Oonstantia  would  always  called  by  them  ^^  Mother  Ann.^  In  1774 
alone  answer  the  high  enthusiastic  ideas  I  pos-  Ann  Lee,  with  others  of  her  sect,  indnding  hs 
sess  of  wedded  love."  The  ^^  tempest  of  his  for-  husband  and  a  brother  and  niece,  emigrated  te 
tune,"  he  declared,  had  borne  him  away  from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  then 
those  whom  he  might  have  loved  under  other  the  ^^  church  of  Christ's  second  appearing." 
circumstances.  Devotion  to  his  country  had  The  company  separated  for  a  time  in  order  to 
thus  deprived  him  of  domestic  happiness.  A  seek  employment  and  the  means  of  aabsisteDoe; 
high  and  honorable  fame,  however,  came  to  him  but  about  1776  Uiey  were  reunited  in  the  pres- 
in  place  of  it.  He  has  been  justly  styled  '*  the  ent  town  of  WatervUet,  near  Albany,  when 
scholar,  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  and  nego-  Ann  Lee,who  had  previously  formally  diastdTsd 
tiator,"  and  in  aU  these  capacities  he  labored  her  connection  with  her  husband,  became  ihar 
faithfolly  for  the  public  good. — ^His  '^  Life  and  recognized  head.  In  1780,  during  a  religioos 
Correspondence"  was  published  by  his  grand  revival  in  New  Lebanon  and  several  adjmning 
nephew,  R.  H.  Lee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1829).  towns,  the  company  fiiat  brought  itself  intone- 
LEE,  Alfred,  an  American  clergyman,  bishop  tice,  and  under  the  influence  of  Ann  Lee  many 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Delaware,  persons  were  converted  to  tiie  doctrines  of  the 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807.  He  Shakers.  In  this  movement  originated  the 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827,  sub-  flourishing  sodety  at  New  Lebanon.  The 
sequently  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  gen-^  Shakers  seem  however  to  have  ineoned  the 
eral  theological  seminary  in  New  York,  was  suspicion  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard 
consecrated  bishop  of  Delaware  in  Oct.  1841,  to  their  friendliness  to  the  patriotic  oaoae,  sod 
and  is  at  present  rector  of  St  Andrew's  church,  Ann  and  others  were  imprisoned  for  serecal 
Wilmington.  He  is  the  author  of  a  *^Life  of  months  for  reftasing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Dis-  ance  to  the  state  of  New  York,  it  bang  oontraiy 
courses"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1852),  and  '^Life  to  their  faith.  They  were  released  without  a 
of  St.  John"  (1854).  He  has  received  the  hon-  trial  by  order  of  Gov.  George  Clinton  in  the 
orary  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Trinity  college,  latter  part  of  1780.  In  1781-'8  Ann  Lee  and 
Har&ord.  the  elders  of  the  sodety  at  Watervliet  made  a 
LEE,  Ann.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers  missionary  journey  through  New  England,  in 
in  America,  oom  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  the  course  of  which  sodeties  were  foonded  in 
29, 1786,  died  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8,  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  other  places.  She  died 
1784.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blabbsmith  about  a  year  after  her  return  to  Watervl^t. 
who  was  too  poor  to  afford  his  children  even  LEE,  Chableb,  a  mijor-general  in  the  Amer- 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  during  her  lean  revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Demhall,  Che- 
yonth  and  childhood  waa  employed  in  a  cot-  ahire,  England,  in  ITSI,  died  in  Pliiladelphia, 
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Oct.  3, 1782.    EewastheTonngeBtsonof  John  of  recommendtttioii  from  StaniaUs  Aagnrtofl 
Lee,  colonel  of  the  44th  regiment  in  the  Britiflh  to  George  lU^  and  .made  nrgent  attempts  to 
Berviee,  and  is  said  to  have  held  a  commission  obtain  promotion,  or  at  least  a  milituy  com- 
in  the  army  when  11  years  of  age.    He  received  mand.    His  meddling  disposition  again  inter- 
a  tolerable  edaoation,  and  early  prepared  him-  fered  with  his  advancement ;  and  in  oonse- 
self  for  the  profession  to  which  nis  own  indi-  qnence  of  some  sarcasms  directed  against  the 
nation  as  well  as  tiiat  of  his  parents  directed  military  character  of  Gen.   Townshend  and 
him,  by  stadying  the  science  of  war.    At  20*  Lord  George  Sackville,  he  found  the  door  of 
years  of  age  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  44th  promotion  shut  against  him.    The  disappoint- 
regiment,  and  in  1754  accompanied  the  troops  ment  attending  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt 
sent  to  America,  where  during  the  next  6  years  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  affected  his  whole 
he  saw  considerable  service.    The  44th  was  subseoaent  career.     Returning  to  Poland  in 
one  of  the  two  European  regiments  which  fol-  1769,  ne  was  raised  to  the  ra&  of  mfyor-gen- 
lowed  Braddock  in  his  expedition  to  Fort  Du-  eral  in  the  Polish  service,  subsequently  served 
qnesne,  and  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Monon-  for  a  fdiort  time  in  the  Russian  army  in  a  cam- 
gahela  Lee  received  his  first  practical  experi-  paign  agfunst  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  and  for  a 
ence  of  war£eire.    He  found  his  way  in  safety  to  year  or  two  pursued  a  restless,  wandering  life 
Philadelphia  with  Ihe  remnant  of  the  British  through  southern  Europe.    In  Italy  he  fought 
army,  participated  in  the  various  indecisive  a  duel  with  a  foreign  officer,  in  which  the  kit- 
movements  of  the  campaigns  of  1756  and  1757  ter  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
as  captiun  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  became  involved  in  many  similar  affairs,  from 
in  1758  was  present  in  the  assfudt  on  Ticonde-  which  his  courage  and  address  generally  en- 
roga,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mus-  abled  him  to  escape  unharmed.    In  177d  he 
ket  shot.    He  subsequently  traversed  a  large  was  again  in  England  with  a  temper  soured,  by 
portion  of  the  western  frontier,  and  after  the  10  years'  unaviuling  struggle  for  preferment, 
reduction  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Montreal  in  1760  venting  his  spleen  against  the  ministry  in  squibs 
returned  to  England,  where  by  the  aid  of  influ-  and  newspaper  articles  full  of  irony  and  sarcasm, 
ential  friends  and  family  connections  he  was  and  systematically  opposing  every  project  ema- 
promoted  to  a  minority  in  the  lOdd  re^ment  nating  from  government    He  had  some  reputa- 
of  foot.    This  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1763.  tion  as  a  political  writer,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Lee  continued  a  miyor  on  half  pay  until  Thomas  Rodney  of  Delaware,  confessed  to  that 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  gentleman  in  1778  that  he  was  the  author  of 
on  half  pay,  which  was  the  highest  rank  he  the  letters  of  Junius.    Upon  this  statement  and 
ever  attained  in  the  British  service.    In  1762  other  circumstances  an  attempt  was  subsequent- 
he  accompanied  the  British  army  sent  to  Por-  ly  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Girdlestone  to  prove 
tugal  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  that  country  that  Lee  and  Junius  were  idendcaL  It  has  been 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  while  supposed  by  some  that  his  vanity  induced  him 
in  Uie  brigade  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  distinguished  to  daim  the  letters  as  his  own.    Mr.  Sparks,  a 
himself  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  upon  a  Span-  writer  disposed  to  take  a  not  un&vorable  view 
ish  post  near  ^e  old  Moorish  castle  of  Villa  of  Lee^s  character,  says :  "  Rodney's  veradty  is 
Velha,  which  the  commander-in-chie^  Count  not  to  be  questioned.    He  may  have  misunder- 
de  la  Lippe,  described  as  ^'  a  very  gallant  ao»  stood  Gen.  Lee's  meaning,  or  have  drawn  a  false 
tion."    But  notwithstanding  this  testimonial  to  inference  from  language  that  was  left  purposely 
his  bravery,  and  others  equally  complimentary  ambiguous.    Gen.  Lee's  vanity  mighty  perhaps, 
from  the  king  of  Portugal  and  influential  friends,  carry  him  so  far."    The  threatening  aspect  of 
his  promotion  lagsed.    Various  reasons  have  affitirs  in  America  meanwhile  suggested  to  him 
been  assigned  for  this,  the  most  probable  being  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  his  hatred  of  min- 
the  freedom  with  which  he  discussed  ministe-  isterial  oppression  might  find  a  wider  sym- 
rial  plans  respecting  America,  and  in  general  patby  than  at  home ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
his  severe  strictures  upon  x>erson3  in  authority.  1773  he  left  England  for  ever,  arriving  in 
He  was  by  nature  impulsive,  restless,  opinion-  New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year.    His 
ated^  and  overbearing,  and  his  unhappy  temper  reputation  as  a  caustic  writer  on  the  liberal 
interfered,  not  on  this  occasion  merely,  but  on  side  in  politics,  and  to  a  certain  degree  as  a 
many  subsequent  ones,  with  the  advancement  general  of  European  experience  and  renown, 
to  which  his  talents  in  reality  entitled  him.  caused  his  arrival  in  the  country  to  be  hailed 
The  Mohawks,  into  whose  tribe  he  was  adopted  as  an  acquisition  to  the  patriotic  cause.    Dur- 
during  his  residence  in  America,  aptly  named  ing  1773-'4  he  travelled  extensively  throngh 
him  Onnewaterika,  or  "  Boiliuff  Water."  Wea-  the  colonies,  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
ried  with  the  inactive  life  of  a  naif  pay  oflSoer,  prominent  whigs,  vigorously  upholding  with 
he  visited  the  continent  with  recommendations  pen  and  tongue  the  claims  of  the  people,  and 
from  his  former  commander,  was  well  received  expressing  both  in  his  correspondence  and  con* 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  at  Warsaw  was  ap-  versation  great  enthusiasm  for  freedom.    Writ- 
pointed  by  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  one  of  his  ing  to  Gates,  an  old  fellow  campaigner  in 
aides-de-camp,  an  office  of  honor,  however.  America,  under  date  of  May  6, 1774,  he  says: 
rather  than  employment.    In  the  latter  part  of  '^For  my  own  part,  I  &m  determined  (at  least 
1766  he  returned  to  England,  bearing  a  letter  I  think  I  am)  not  to  be  alack  in  whatever  mode 
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in7  8er7ioe  is  recpiired.**    In  the  Bame  year  of  defenoe,  gnitiMng  bis  Iiatred  of  tories  while 
he  wrote  his  ^  Strictores.  on  a  Pamphlet  en«  there  by  making  uiem  take  a  ^^  tremendous  oath** 
titled  ^  A  Friendly  Address  to  all  Reasonable  tosapporttheanthorityof  oongreaB;aiidinFeb. 
Amerieans,' "  in  reply  to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  a  1776,  he  was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  New 
tory  olergyman  of  New  York;  this  was  one  of  York,  whence  in  March  he  departed  for  Tir- 
the  ablest  of  his  literary  performances,  and  was  g^ia  to  take  command  ci  the  southern  depart- 
widely  drcnlated,  and  r^  with  avidity  by  aU  ment.  After  organizing  the  military  defenee  of 
dassee.    Ibe  freedom  with  which  he  avowed  that  colony,  he  marched  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  sentiments  did  not  fail  to  aronse  the  snspi-  May  toward  Charleston  to  meet  the  forces  whidi 
dons  of  the  British  ministry;  and  his  presence  it  was  apprehended  were  to  be  landed  from  the 
in  Boston  daring  the  summer  of  1774,  where  he  British  neet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.     He  ar> 
associated  with  the  leading  patriots,  induced  rived  in  the  dty  June  4,  and  at  once  reported 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  warn  Gen.  Gage  to  **have  it  "utterly  defenceless."    The  fort  then  boDd- 
an  attention  to  his  conduct,  and  to  take  every  ing  on  Sullivan's  island  he  particularly  objected 
legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any  of  to,  predicting  that  it  could  not  hold  out  half  aa 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in  hour,  and  cidling  it  a  *' slaughter  pen;"  and  be 
view."    He  was  present  at  Philadelphia  during  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade 
the  session  of  tne  first  continental  congress.  Gov.  Rutledge  to  abandon  it    During  the  mem- 
animating  its  members  by  his  own  zeal ;  and  orable  defence  of  the  work  by  Col.  Moulteie, 
about  the  same  time,  as  if  to  identify  himself  June  28,  he  took  no  measures  to  sapport  the 
completely  with  the  colonists  in  their  impend*  garrison,  and  instead  of  supplying  them  with 
ing  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  he  pur-  ammunition,  when  their  stock  was  exhausted, 
chased  an  estate  of  2,400  acres  in  Berkeley  co.,  counselled  them  to  spike  tiieir  guns  and  retreat. 
Ya.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  friend  Gates.  Neverthdess,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  aneeess- 
Gongress  having  determined  after  the  combats  fdl  defence  of  Charleston  was  ascribed  to  him. 
At  Islington  and  Concord  to  organize  a  con-  and  he  returned  to  the  North  in  the  antnmn 
tinental  army,  Lee  was,  on  June  17, 1775,  ap-  with  an  enhanced  military  reputation,  and  an 
pointed  the  2dmi^or-general,  ranking  after  Gen.  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  importance  to 
Artemas  Ward,  uen  first  in  command  of  the  the  American  cause.    He  was  now,  by  the  res- 
New  England  troops  encamped  aronnd  Boston,  ignation  of  Gen.  Ward,  first  nugor-general,  oo> 
I'hough  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  higher  copying  the  second  rank  in  the  army ;  and  manj 
command,  to  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  his  persons,  contrasting   his   presumed    sueeeoE^ 
eiforts  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  his  m  the  Sooth  with  the  recent  defeat  on  Lod^ 
military  talents  and  experience  entitled  him,  he  island,  began  to  consider  him  the  main  hope  of 
iicoepted  the  appointment,  first,  however,  in  a  the  army.    On  Oct.  14  he  ioined  the  camp  oe 
letter  to  the  British  secretary  at  war,  resigning  Harlem  heights,  and  with  his  customary  good 
iiis  commission  in  his  majesty's  service,  and  de-  fortune  received  the  credit  of  advising  the  evae- 
claring  his  readiness  to  serve  the  king  whenever  nation  of  New  York  island  and  the  retrograde 
colled  upon  '^  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  his  movement  by  which  the  plans  of  Howe  for  sni^ 
country  or  in  defence  of  his  just  rights  and  rounding  the  American  army  were  de£»ted, 
dignity."    Although  he  was  accustomed  to  re-  although  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  had  bKii 
tier  to  this  act  of  his  life  as  one  which  involved  determined  upon  a  month  previous.     His  ^ 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  England,  it  is  vision  covercSi  the  retreat  of  the  American 
proper  to  remark  that  a^r  a  conference  with  army  over  King's  bridge ;  and  after  the  passspe 
a  committee  appointed  at  his  own  request,  in  of  Washington  into  New  Jersey,  he  was  left  in 
which  he  unfolded  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  Westchester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
congress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss  New  York,  in  command  of  a  force  of  7,000  men. 
he  might  sustain  by  entering  into  their  service,  From  that  day,  says  a  recent  biographer,  ^  be 
and  subsequently  advanced  him  $80,000  for  seems  to  have  been  governed  l^  one  purpose, 
that  purpose.    Early  in  July,  in  company  with  and  animated  by  one  spirit — a  spirit  of  aaj 
Washington,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  at  Cam-  thing  but  patriotism — a  purpose  to  gratify  te 
bridge,  and  formally  entered  the  service,  **  a  sol-  own  personal  ambition  at  any  cost"  The  posscs- 
dier  of  fortune,"  says  Irving,  ^^  indifferent  to  the  sion  of  a  separate  command  flattered  hia  vanitr, 
ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword  and,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attaddng  New 
without  enthniriasm,  more  through  resentment  York,  or  assailing  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  or  per 
against  a  government  which  had  disappointed  forming  some  other  exploit  equally  brOliani^  be 
liim,  than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights."  lingered  week  after  week  in  Westchester,  not- 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  held  com-  withstanding  urgent  appeals  from  Washington 
mand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army  to  join  him  in  New  Jersey;  and  after  crossing 
posted  on  Winter  hiU,  sustaining  his  reputa-  the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw,  Dec.  3-4^  he  pursoed 
tion  as  a  military  authority,  although  his  man*  his  march  southward  with  equal  dilatoriness. 
ners  were  far  from  agreeable,  and  the  opln-  Being  '*  in  hopes  to  reconquer  the  Jerseys,"  be 
ion  began  to  gain  stren^h  that  personal  ambi-  moved  in  a  road  about  20  miles  west  of  the 
tion  waa  his  main  incentive  in  embarking  in  the  British  army,  and,  disregarding  the  directions 
cause  of  the  colonies.    In  Nov.  1776,  he  visited  of  Washington,  awaited  the  opportunity  whidi 
Newport)  B.  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  eroding  works  he  expect^  wouJd  soon  pres^it  itself  to  make 
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an  independent  demonfiiration  on  the  enemy's  with  the  British  fleet  sonihward  in  the  rammer 
flank.    On  the  mornlDg  of  Deo.  13,  while  qoar-  of  1777,  it  is  supposed,  maj  he  explained  by  a 
tered  with  his  aids  and  a  small  gaard  at  White's  reference  to  this  plan ;  and  Lee's  request  to  con- 
tavem,  Baskingridge,  ahont  8  miles  from  his  gress,  during  his  captivitj,  to  be  permitted  to 
army,  which  was  left  under  the  command  of  communicate  to  a  committee  of  their  body  mat- 
Gen*  Sullivan,  he  was  surprised  and  captured  ters  of  interest  to  the  public  and  to  himself,  may 
by  a  party  of  Britidi  light  horse  under  Col.  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  his  desire  to  be  of 
Harcourt,  who  had  received  inteUigence  of  service  to  the  crown  in  reopening  negotiations 
his  movements  from  a  tory  of  the  neighbor*  with  confess.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged 
hood.    After  a  brief  resistance  Lee  surrendered  for  Qen.  rresoott,  and  joined  the  American  camp 
himself  according  to  the  British  accounts,  in  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  received  the  command 
the  most  cowarmy  manner,  and  was  hastily  of  a  division.    In  the  general  council  of  officers 
mounted  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  car^  held  in  the  succeeding  month  he  strongly  op- 
ried  away  at  foil  speed  to  the  British  camp  at  posed  the  proiect  of  attacking  the  British  army 
New  Brunswick,  whence  about  8  hours  after-  on  their  march  from  Philadelphia  through  New 
ward  the  booming  of  cannon  proclaimed  the  Jersey;  and  he  subsequently  commanded  the 
exultation  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture  of  the  advance  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  26, 
'^American  Palladium,"  as  Lee  was  styled  by  after  formally  resigning  the  post  to  Lafayette, 
them.    Notwithstanding  ^e  unfavorable  sus-  His  wilfiQ  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  ordering 
picions  which  the  circumstances  attending  his  a  retreat  by  which  the  day  was  nearly  lost, 
capture  have  provoked,  there  seems  no  reason  against  the  express  command  of  Washington, 
to  believe  that  he  was  then  acting  a  treacherous  who  was  hurrying  forward  to  his  support  with 
part,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  graver  offence  the  miun  body  of  the  American  army,  was  the 
than  negligence  or  disobedience  ox  orders.  The  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part 
Americans  sincerely  deplored  his  loss,  and  upon  of  the  commander4n-ohief  which  was  long  re- 
leaming  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  captors  as  membered  by  tliose  who  witnessed  it.    Some, 
amenable  to  British  mUitary  law  as  a  deserter,  who  had  noted  his  opposition  to  any  project 
congress  at  once  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  for  attacking  the  enemy,  were  led  to  suspect 
and  ordered  6  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieut,  that  he  was  secretly  aiding  them  by  endeavoring 
Ool.  Campbell  to  be  taken  into  dose  custody,  to  to  procure  a  defeat  of  the  Americans.    It  ap- 
awfut  the  fate  of  Lee.    In  consequence  of  the  peared  afterward  that,  his  divirion,  consisting 
firm  stand  taken  by  congress.  Gen.  Howe  ad-  largely  of  militia,  had  been  unexpectedly  at- 
vised  the  British  ministry  to  countermand  their  tacked  by  the  whole  rear  guard  of  the  British 
first  instructions,  that  Lee  should  be  sent  to  army,  and  that  some  little  confusion  at  first 
England  for  trial,  and  to  allow  him  to  be  con-  prevailed  in  the  American  ranks ;  but  after  put- 
sidered  a  prisoner  of  war.    A  reluctant  consent  ting  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his 
having  been  obtained,  he  was,  in  Dec.  1777,  put  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  him  from 
upon  parole,  and  treated  with  the  consideration  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  negligence  un- 
usually bestowed  upon  prisoners  of  rank.    Dur-  worthy  of  a  commanding  officer.    Such  was 
ing  the  period  that  his  fate  was  involved  in  un-  substantially  the  verdict  of  the  court  martial 
certainty,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  colonial  cause  convened  to  examine  into  his  conduct  at  Mon- 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  solicitude  for  his  per-  mouth,  who  aUo  found  him  guilty  of  writing 
sonal  safety ;  and  ^e  evidence  is  now  strong  disrespectful  letters  to  the  commander-in-chie^ 
that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  end  he  was  and  sentenced  him  to  suspension  fh>m  any  com- 
wilhng  to  betray  his  adopted  country.    From  a  mand  in  the  army  for  one  year.    He  was  not 
recentlv  discovered  documentin  Lee's  hand  writ-  prepared  for  this  sentence,  having  expected 
ing,  indorsed  by  Henry  Straohey,  secretary  to  from  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  his  defence  to 
the  royal  commissioners.  Lord  and  Sir  William  be  triifmphantly  acquitted ;  and  durinff  the  de- 
Howe,  as  "  Mr.  Lee's  Plan,"  it  appears  that  on  lay  of  congress  to  affirm  it^  his  naturally  irasoi- 
March  29, 1777,  he  submitted  to  tne  British  com-  ble  temper  betrayed  him  into  freouent  acts  of 
mander  a  proj<^t  for  the  conquest  of  America,  imprudence,  which  only  increased  the  feeling 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  concentration  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  he  was  be- 
of  forces  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  for  the  ginning  to  be  regarded.    For  the  disparaging 
purpose  of  cutting  off  communication  between  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Washington  he 
the  northern  and  southern  states;  the  result  of  was  challenged  by  Ool.  Laurens,  one  of  the 
which  would  be,  that  while  the  advance  of  Bur-  latter's  aids,  and  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
goyne  from  the  north  would  give  sufficient  oc-  pistol  bfdl  in  the  duel  which  ensued.    Congress 
cupation  to  New  England  and  New  York,  Howe  having  ratified  his  sentence,  he  retired  to  his 
could  overwhelm  the  American  army  in  New  estate  in  Yirgrinia,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
Jersey,  thus  *^  unhiuffing  and  dissolving  the  whole  "  Maryland  Journal "  his  ^*  Queries,  Political  and 
qrstem  of  defence.''    Upon  this  document,  the  Military,"  the  drift  of  which  was  to  cast  a  slur 
authenticity  of  which  is  deemed  inoontroverti-  upon  the  character  and  military  conduct  of 
ble,  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  the  "  Treason  Washington.    He  inhabited  a  house  rudely  and 
of  Charles  Lee,"  was  read  before  the  New  York  hastily  constructed,  without  partitions,  and  al- 
historical  society  by  George  H.  Moore  in  June,  most  without  the  necessary  fiimiture,  where, 
1868.   The  mysterious  expMtaoa  of  Um  Howes  sarronnded  by  lus  dogs^  of  which  he  was  im^ 
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moderately  fond^  and  his  books,  he  lived  ^  more  cm  the  haurdoQa  enterprise  of  affixii^  Bnab- 

like  a  hermit  than  a  citizen  of  the  world."  The  nell's  infernal  machine  to  the  British    ship 

divisionsoftheapartments  were  marked  by  lines  Eagle,  then  lying  in  New  York  harbor;  bat 

of  chalk,  which  he  claimed  was  an  improvement  the  attempt,  owing  to  the  thickness  dT  her 


npon  walls.  The  term  of  his  suspension  had  just  per  sheatning,  was  only  partially  saooesriiiL 

expired  when  a  mmor  reached  him  that  con-  Ho  landed  safely  after  remaining  several  horns 

gress  designed  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission,  in  the  water,  and  received  Uie  cmigratxiiatiooB 

In  a  sndden  fit  of  ancer  he  despatched  to  the  of  Washington.   He  served  with  cn^t  at  Mqb- 

president  of  that  body  an  insmting  note,  the  month  and  in  other  battles  of  the  revolntioD. 
result  of  which  was  his  immediate  dismissal       LEE,  Hahnah  F.  (Sawtkb),  an  American 

fh>m  the  service.    He  oontinned  to  reside  on  anthoress,  born  in  Newbnryport,  Mass.     She  is 

his  estate ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  life  of  a  Uie  daughter  of  a  physician  of  eminenoe  in  her 

planter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1782  visited  Bal-  native  place,  and  for  many  years  has  resided 

timore  and  Philadelphia  with  a  view  of  nego-  in  Boston.     Her  first  known  publication  was 

tiating  for  the  sale  of  his  estate.    In*  the  lat-  the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams's  memoir 

ter  place  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  of  which  of  herself,  which  was  succeeded  by  *^  Grace  Sey- 

he  died  within  6  days,  exclaiming  in  the  deli-  mour,"  a  novel,  and  *^  Three  Experimenta  of 

rium  of  his  last  moments :  *^  Stand  by  me,  my  Living,"  published  in  1888.    The  subject  of  the 

brave  grenadiers.''    With  characteristic  eccen-  latter  work  was  suggested  by  the  commercisl 

^  tricity  he  directed  in  his  will  that  his  body  disasters  of  the  time ;  it  has  gone  throogh  up- 

should  not  be  interred  in  any  church  or  church  ward  of  80  editions  in  the  United  States,  beside 

yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  many  in  Europe,  and  is  esteemed  the  anthorees's 

Am^ptist  churdi.    He  was,  however,  buried  best  work.    Her  remaining  works  are :  ^  The 

in  Ihe  cemetery  of  Christ  church,  whither  his  Old  Painters,"  a  series  of  sketches  combining 

remains  were  attended  b^  a  laifge  concourse,  fiction  and  fact,  illustrating  the  history  of  pAint- 

including  many  whom  his  wayward  conduct  ing ;  "•  Eleanor  Fulton,"  a  sequ^  to  '^  Three 

had  not  entirely  alienated,  and  who  gratefully  Experiments  of  Living ;"   "  BXctt  Enough  f 

remembered  his  early  efforts  for  colonial  free-  *^  Luther  and  his  Times ;"  ^  Granmer  and  his 

dom,  and  his  occasional  generous  acts  and  im-  Times ;"  '*  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  Amer- 

pulses.     His  memoirs  have  been  written  by  ica ;"  **  The  World  before  Tou ;"  "  Stories  from 

Edward  Langworthy,  by  his  kinsman  Sir  Hen-  Life"  (1849) ;  *^  History  of  Sculpture  and  Sculp- 

ry  Bunbnry,  and  by  Jared  Sparks  (Sparks's  tors"  (1864),  &c. 

^*  American  Biography") ;   ana  a  volume  en-        LEE,  Hsmer,  an  American  soldier,  and  gov- 

titled  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treason  of  ernor  of  Virginia,  born  inWestmore]andoo.,Vs., 

Charles  Lee,"  by  George  H.  Moore  of  New  Jan.  29,  1766,  died  at  Cumberland  island,  Ga^ 

York,  has  recently  (I860)  been  announced.  March  26,  1816.    His  father  was  Henry  Lee, 

LEK,  Euzi.  BuoKMiMSTBB,  an  American  an-  first  cousin  of  Biohard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee; 

thoress,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  the  his  mother  Mary  Bland,  daughter  of  CoL  Blaod 

beginning  of  the  present  century.    She  is  a  of  Jordans,  in  Prince  George  co.,  Ya.     He  re- 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  buckminster,  ceived  his  early  education  from  a  private  tutor, 

an  eminent  Congregational  divine,  for  many  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton  college, 

years  settled  at  Portsmouth,  from  whom  as  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.   While 

well  as  from  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ste-  at  college  Dr.  Shippeu  predicted  his  future  dis- 

vens  Buckminster,  she  acquired  a  classical  edu*  tinction.    He  graduated  in  1774,  in  his  18th 

cation  and  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  She  year,  and  returning  home  took  charge  of  all  tlie 

was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston,  in  private  affairs  of  his  father,  who  was  then  en- 

which  city  and  its  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  gaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  some  Indisa 

her  life  has  been  passed.    Her  career  as  an  an-  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  colony.    This  charge  he 

thoress  commenced  with  the  publication  of  executed  with  great  prudence,  industry,  and 

**  Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village"  (1887),  ability  for  one  so  young.    In  1776,  when  20 

followed  by  "  Delusion."  In  1842  appeared  her  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  nomina- 

'*  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter"  (12mo.,  KewTork),  tion  of  Patrick  Henry,  captain  of  a  company  of 

tran^ted  from  the  German,  and  in  1846  she  cavalry  in  Col.  Theodoric  Bland's  "  Virginia 

Sublimed  *'  Walt  and  Vult,  or  the  Twins,"  from  regiment,"  and  in  Sept  1777,  marched  with  hit 

;ichter's  Flegeljahre.     Her  remaining  works  regiment  to  join  the  main  army.    He  soon  dis- 

are :  ^^  Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  tinguished  himself  by  the  excellent  discipline 

Ago  "  (16mo.,  Boston,  1848),  one  of  her  best  which  he  introduced  into  his  company,  the  care 

original  tales ;  ^  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckmin-  which  he  took  of  his  men  and  h<H^9ea,  and  by 

ster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster"  (12mo.,  skirmishing,  foraging,  and  procuring  informa- 

1849) ;  **  Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan"  (16mo.,  tion  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     He  was 

I860) ;  **  Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Psgan-  enabled  by  his  strict  discipline  to  move  with 

ism  "  (12mo.,  1868) ;  and  **  The  Bare-Footed  celerity  and  effect,  and  seems  at  once  to  have 

Maiden,"  a  translation  from  Anerbach.  adopted  that  rapid  and  daring  system  of  tactics 

LEE,  EzBA,  an  American  revolutionary  sol-  which  made  *^  Lee's  legion"  afterward  so  cffi- 

dier,  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1740,  died  in  Lyme,  cient  in  the  South.    It  is  certain  that  his  vigi- 

OoniL,  in  1621.    In  Aug.  1776,  he  volunteered  lance  and  xeal  secured  for  him  the  reepect  and 
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eonfldenoe  of  Wasbiflgton,  who  seleotM  Oapt  engagement  be  was  statioiied  with  his  legion  on 
Lee's  company  for  his  t>ody  guard  at  the  bat-  the  left  wing  of  Greene's  army ;  and  although 
tie   of  Gtormantown.    The  enemy  seem  also  the  body  of  militia,  whioh  composed  Ihe  prin- 
to  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  oipal  force  attached  to  his  position,  abandoned 
and  of  the  importance  of  taking  him  prisoner,  him  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
In  Jan.  1778,  it  was  discovered  that  Oapt.  Lee,  Lee  obstinately  held  his  ground,  and  kept  tiie 
with  only  10  men,  was  at  a  stone  house  not  far  enemy  at  bay  until  he  received  the  order  to  fi^ 
from  the  British  lines.    A  design  was  imme-  back  upon  the  main  body,  whose  retreat  he 
diately  formed  to  capture  him;  and  200  troopers  covered.    It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lee  that 
were  detached  to  make  a  circuit  and  fall  upon  Greene  came  to  his  celebrated  and  daring  de- 
him  by  surprise.  The  troopers  approached  with-  cision  not  to  follow  Comwallis  into  Virginia^ 
ont  his  knowledge,  seized  4  of  his  patrols  who  but  to  leave  that  province  to  its  fate,  and  mandi 
were  prowling  in  search  of  forage,  and  attacked  southward,  with  the  view  of  ending  the  conflict 
him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  vicinity.    He  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    The  praise  or 
made  a  desperate  defence,  and  the  enemy  were  blame  attached  to  this  extreme  step  must  there- 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  4  killed^  and  one  fore  be  shared  between  the  two  commanders, 
officer  and  8  privates  wounded.    Of  his  own  The  result  is  known,  and  fhlly  vindicated  the  ex- 
men,  beside  the  patrols  and  the  quartermaster  pediency  of  the  movement,  cruel  as  it  appeared 
sergeant,  who  were  made  prisoners,  he  had  but  2  to  Virginia  in  her  prostrate  condition.    In  puiv 
i^ounded.  Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  com-  suance  of  his  plan  of  operations,  Greene  de- 
plimenting  him  upon  his  gallantry  on  this  occa-  tached  Lee  with  his  legion  to  Join  the  body  of 
sion,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  partisans  under  Marion,  and  fall  upon  the  lesser 
rank  of  migor,  with  the  command  of  an  inde-  posts  of  the  enemy.    By  a  series  of  vigorous 
pendentpartisancorpsof2  companies  of  cavalry,  operations,  Forts  Watson,  Motte,  and  Granby 
Bubsequentiy  enlarged  to  8,  and  a  body  of  infan-  were  speedily  compelled  to  surrender;  and  Lee 
try.    He  continued  in  active  service,  and  on  July  was  then  ordered  to  join  Pickens,  and  assist 
19, 1779,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  800  men,  sur-  him  in  the  attack  upon  Augusta.    On  his  way 
prised  tiie  British  garrison  at  Panlus  Hook,  took  he  surprised  and  took  Fort  Galphin.    The  de- 
160  prisoners,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  the  fences  of  Augusta  consisted  of  Fort  Oornwaliis 
loss  of  only  2  men  killed  and  8  wounded.    For  and  Fort  Grierson.    The  latter  was  taken  by 
the  **  prudence,  address,  and  bravery''  which  he  assault,  and  the  former  at  the  end  of  a  siege 
displayed  in  this  affair,  congress  voted  him  a  of  16  days.    Gol.  Brown,  its  commander,  was 
gold  medal.    In  Jan.  1781,  he  marched  his  le-  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  and 
gion  to  the  South,  and  joined  the  army  of  nis  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  interposition 
Greene,  witii  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  of  Lee.    That  officer  marched  with  his  prison* 
the  great  retreat  of  Greene  before  Lord  Oorn-  ers  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Greene,  which  had  sat 
wallis,  Lee's  legion  formed  the  rear  guard  of  down  before  Fort  Ninety-Six.  Lee  was  intrust- 
the  American  army,  the  post  of  greatest  dan-  ed  with  an  important  position  when  the  attempt 
ger.     The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  at  one  time  the  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm.    He  led 
rear  guard  came  in  contact  with  the  troopers  the  assault  with  his  habitual  daring,  and  waa 
of  Tarleton.    Lee  charged  Tarleton,  killed  18  completely  successful ;  but  the  other  division 
of  his  men,  and  took  one  captain  and  several  failed  in  its  object,  and  the  advance  of  Lord 
privates  prisoners.    When  Greene  had  effected  Rawdon  compelled  Greene  to  abandon  the  siege, 
his  retreat,  he  despatched  Lee  and  Gol.  Pickens  His  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  contributed 
into  North  Oarolina,  to  watch  and  harass  the  largely  to  the  result  of  that  action. .  His  legion 
movements  of  Oornwaliis.     On  their  march  covered  the  right  flank,  and  when  the  mUitia 
they  fell  in  with  a  couple  of  messengers  from  gave  ground  before  the  enemy,  he  obstinately 
OoL  Pyle,  commander  of  a  body  of  &0  tones,  maintained  his  position  unsupported.  His  order 
to  Oornwaliis.    The  messengers,  supposing  from  to  Oapt  Rudolph,  of  the  infantry  corps  attaoh- 
the  accoutrements  of  the  troopers  that  Lee  was  ed  to  his  legion,  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
Tarleton,  communicated  to  him  the  substance  give  them  a  raking  fire,  resulted  in  the  retreat 
of  their  instructions,  which  embraced  full  in-  of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  forces,  which 
formation  of  Pyle's  hitended  movements.    Lee  were  completely  broken,  and  driven  firom  the 
did  not  undeceive  them,  personated  Tarleton  field.    The  charge  upon  the  enemy's  right  was 
throughout,  and  despatched  one  of  the  messen-  not  so  fortunate,  and  the  Americans  were  com- 
gers  back  to  Pyle,  directing  him  to  post  himself  pelled  to  retire.    It  \s  more  than  probable  that 
with  his  force  at  a  place  which  he  indicated  Lee's  impetuous  charge  alone  saved  the  army 
The  tories  accordingly  took  their  position,  and  from  defeat    The  revolutionarjr  struggle  was 
the  troopers  came  up  with  them,  and  charged  now  drawing  to  a  close.    Greene  had  rightly 
and  defeated  them,  killing  90,  and  taking  others  supposed  that  the  main  army  under  Washington 

Erisoners.    At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Oourt  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  force  of  Oom« 

[ouse  Lee  performed  very  important  services,  wallis.    In  October,  soon  after  the  battle  of 

and  greatly  aistinguif^ed  himself.  On  the  mom-  Eutaw,  Lee  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

ing  of  the  day  of  battle  he  encountered  Tarle-  Washington,  with  the  request  from  Greene  that 

ton's  oelehrated  troop  of  cavalry,  and  drove  he  would  prevail  on  the  count  de  Grasse  to 

them  back  with  considerable  loss.    In  the  main  afford  naval  assistance  in  the  proposed  siege  of 
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Gharlestcm ;  and  he  arrived  at  Yorktown  about  ever,  to  be  tranqdiL     The  proftiee  hoepitaiBty 

the  period  of  the  sarrender  of  OornwaUis.  Lee's  and  free  mode  of  liying  then  Uie  fashion  i^viwed 

relations  with  Greene  have  been  misrepresented  him  into  pecnniaiy  trouble,  and  tenninated  in 

hy  the  partisan  adherents  of  that  great  and  ex-  the  rain  of  his  estate.    He  was  even  arrested 

oellent  man.    Lee  fancied  that  he  had  been  in-  for  debt,  and,  if  the  statement  of  some  persona 

inred  by  the  neglect  of  Greene  to  speak  of  him  be  credited,  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Spott^lrnuL 

in  his  general  reports  as  his  services  deserved ;  The  more  probable  acconnt  is,  that  he  was  ccn- 

and  a  correspondence  ensned  upon  the  subject  in  fined  within  *^the  limits''  of  that  oonnty  qoIt. 

1782.    Tlie  general  declared  that  Lee's  wish  to  Here,  in  the  year  1809,  he  wrote  his  "  MemoirB 

retire  originated,  he  believed,  in  **  distress"  ra-  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 

therthan  the  injuries  which  his  health  had  nn-  United  States,"  which  deservedly  ranks  among 

dergone,  and  combated  his  resolution  in  a  tone  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  a 

of  affectionate  remonstrance.   He  had  been  un*  similar  description  which  have  ever  been  writ- 

der  obligations  to  Lee,  he  said,  which  he  could  ten.    It  seems  to  have  been  largely  based  npon 

'^  never  canceL"    As  to  his  military  services,  communications  from  his  brother  officers,  is 

Greene  wrote  :   **  I  believe  that  few  officers,  written  with  candor  and  impartiality,  and  pos- 

eitber  in  Europe  or  America,  are  held  in  so  high  sesses  the  charm  peculiar  to  writers  who  have 

a  point  of  estimation  as  vou  are Every  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  scries  whidi 

b(^y  knows  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  you  they  describe.  No  subsequent  traces  of  the 
as  an  officer,  and  you  know  I  love  you  as  a  life  of  Lee  remain,  up  to  Uie  year  1814.  He 
friend.  No  man  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have  been  harassed  by  pecuniary 
had  equal  merit  with  yourself."  The  friendly  trouble,  but  not  to  have  discarded  his  habits  of 
relations  afterward  subsisting  between  these  free  living.  In  1814  he  was  in  Baltimore  when 
two  eminent  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lee  the  riots  connected  with  the  ^  Federal  RepubB- 
speaks  of  Greene  in  his  memoirs  of  the  south-  can"  newspaper  took  place,  and  exposed  himsdf 
era  campaign,  show  that  this  temporary  misun-  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  them  to  aeriovis 
derstanding  did  not  continue.  '  Finding  his  ser-  i^nry.  The  printing  office  of  the  jouraal  was 
vices  no  longer  necessary,  however,  L^  retired  destroyed  bv  the  mob,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
from  the  army,  and  returaed  to  Virginia.  He  dwelling  of  the  editor  followed.  Lee  was  a  per- 
settled  down  at  Stratford,  the  old  family  man-  sonal  friend  of  this  gentleman,  and  with  charse- 
sion  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  soon  afterward  toristio  impetnositv  offered  to  aid  him  in  defend- 
married  to  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  ing  his  house.  The  result  was  that  two  of  the 
Philip  Ludwell  Lee.  Upon  the  death  of  this  assailants  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded; 
lady,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Oar-  which  so  ii^med  the  rage  of  the  crowd,  that 
ter.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  dty  military,  Lee  and 
assembly  one  of  the  delegates  to  congress,  in  his  friends  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
which  body  he  remained  until  the  federal  con-  tora  to  pieces.  They  were  conducted  by  the 
Btitution  went  into  operation.  In  1788  he  was  military  to  tiie  city  gaol  for  safety ;  but  during 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  to  decide  the  night  the  mob  reassembled  in  greater  foree^ 
npon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  instrament,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  either  killed  or  shock- 
and  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  advo-  ingly  maimed  aU  ita  inmates.  From  the  inja- 
cates  of  the  measure.  He  subsequently  served  ries  which  he  received  on  this  occasion  Lee 
in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  in  1792  never  recovered.  He  made  a  voyage  to  the 
was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth  West  India  islands  for  the  restoration  of  his 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  1794  oc^  health,  but  all  his  hopes  failed.  Finding  his 
eurred  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylva-  strength  giving  way,  he  returned  to  the  United 
nia.  Every  peaceable  attempt  to  suppress  the  States  in  1818,  and  in  that  year  died  at  Cumber- 
outbreak  having  failed,  the  president  ordered  land  island,  G^rgia. — ^In  person  Lee  was  above 
a  military  force  to  be  raised,  which  he  placed  the  medium  height,  well  proportioned,  and 
under  the  command  of  Lee.  The  advance  of  pleasing.  His  complexion  was  dark;  his  man- 
the  well  known  partisan  of  the  revolution  at  ner  the  frank  and  open  address  of  a  soldier, 
the  head  of  15,000  men  speedily  terminated  all  Self-esteem,  based  upon  the  conscious  posaesdcn 
resistence,  and  Lee  soon  returned  to  Virginia,  of  commanding  talents,  was  a  marked  trait  of 
In  1799  he  again  served  in  congress ;  and  when  his  character;  and  in  this  doubtless  originated 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  Wash-  his  misunderstanding  with  Greene.  The  opin- 
ington  he  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  pro-  ion  formed  by  that  great  soldier  of  his  militaiy 
nounce  a  eulogium.  The  resolutions  which  he  genius  has  been  stat^ :  **  No  man  in  the  progresi 
drew  up  on  this  occasion,  and  which  were  pre-  of  the  southera  campaign  had  equal  merit  with 
sentod,  during  his  temporary  absence,  by  his  Lee;"  and  iftbecon^iouons  services  of  Morgan, 
friend  Judge  Marshal],  contained  the  words  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Washington  be 
now  so  celebrated :  ^*  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  recalled,  the  extent  of  this  commendation  wil 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  On  be  understood.  Greene  was  eminently  lust  and 
the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  impartial  to  all  his  officers,  and  thus  his  esti> 
1801,  he  retired  from  public  offiiira,  and  estab«-  mate  of  Lee's  abilities  is  condnsive.  The  *^]ove 
lished  himself  as  a  country  gentleman  in  Virg^«  and  thanks"  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lee  fit>m 
nia.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  not,  how-  Gen,  Washington  m  1789,  exhibit  the  aifectioa 
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which  his  generou  qualities  had  iospired  in  the  Lee  is  the  author  of  '^TTniverBalism  Examined 

bosom  of  the  chief;  and  in  Yirginia  he  is  stall  and  Exposed  "  (1886) ;  "  The  Immortality  of 

kno vm  by  the  name  of  "  Legion  Harry/'  in  al-  the  Soul  ;'*  ''  Revival  Manual "  (1850) ;  "  Eode- 

lasion  to  the  rapid  and  daring  movements  of  hia  siastical  Manual,  pr  Bcriptnral  Ghnroh  Govem- 

jMLTtiaan  corps  in  the  campaign  of  the  Oarolina&  ment  Stated  and  JDefended  "  (1850) ;  "  Slavery 

IJBE,  JxssB,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Examined  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible"  (1855) ; 

Yirginia  in  1758,  died  in  Sept.  1816.    He  be*  and  '^Elements  of  Theology,  or  an  Exposition 

came  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in  1788,  of  the  Divine  Origin,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and 

and  a  travelling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury.  Listitutions  of  Christianity"  (1856). 

His  ^'  Notes"  have  been  the  basis  of  much  of  the  LEE,  Mabt  £.,  an  American  authoress^  bom 

history  of  early  Methodism  in  America.    He  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  28, 1818,  died  there^ 

was  chaplain  to  congress  dnrine  6  successive  Sept.  28,  1840.     She  early  indicated  literary 

terms.    He  is  best  &own  as  the  apostle  of  tastes,  and  became  familiiur  with  the  French, 

Methodism  in  New  England.  German,  and  Italian  languages,  from  which  she 

LEE,  Lkbot  Madison,  D.D.,  an  American  translated  freely  for  the  magazines.    She  also 

clergyman,  bom  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  April  80,  wrote  original  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  for  the 

1808.    He  studied  law,  but  entered  the  minis-  ^  Southern  Beview"  and  other  periodicals.    A 

try  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1828.  volume  of  ^^  Tales  from  History"  fh)m  her  pen, 

He  baa  published  several  sermons,  '^  Letters  to  designed  for  the  young,  was  published  by  the 

a  Young  Convert,"  ^^Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Massachusetts  library  association.    She  was  af- 

Lee,"  a  small  volume  on  confirmation,  and  an*  flicted  by  disease  through  Hfe,  lost  the  use  of 

other  on  perseverance.    In  1836  he  became  ed-  her  right  hand  by  paralysis,  and  continued  to 

itor  of  the  **  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,"  write  with  her  left  hand  during  the  progress  of 

and,  having  resigned  the  post  in  the  following  the  malady.    A  selection  from  her  poems  was 

year  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  reelected  in  published  after  her  death,  with  a  memoir  by 

1889,  and  continued  till  Dec.  1858.  Samuel  Gilman,  D.D. 

LEE,  LuTHEB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  LEE,  Nathanibl,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
and  author,  bora  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.  bom  in  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  about  1657, 
Having  acquired  an  education  mainly  by  his  killed  in  London  in  1690.  He  was  educated  at 
unaided  exertions,  he  Joined  the  Methodist  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1821,  and  soon  began  to  university  tried  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court ; 
preach.  In  1827  he  joined  the  Genesee  con-  but  not  being  successful,  he  began  to  write  for 
ference,  became  a  travelling  preacher,  engaged  the  stage.  From  1675  to  1681  he  produced  a 
in  several  public  discussions  on  theological  quea-  new  play  every  year.  In  1684  he  became  in- 
tions,  and  was  a  prominent  lecturer  on  temper-  sane  and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for  4  years, 
anoe.  In  1886  he  began  to  preach  against  when,  having  recovered  his  reason,  he  was  lib- 
slavery,  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  was  erated  and  resumed  his  former  occupation.  He 
thus  engaged  he  was  mobbed  several  times.  In  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  a  nocturnal  riot. 
1841  he  edited  the  ^^  New  England  ChrisUan  He  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dryden, 
Advocate,"  an  anti-slavery  Journal  published  whom  he  assisted  in  writing  ^^(Edipus"  and  the 
at  Iiowell,  Mass.  Soon  after  he  issued  a  pi^r  **Duke  of  Guise."  He  was  the  author  of  11 
named  the  *^  Sword  of  Tmth,"  and  in  the  au-  tragedies,  2  of  which,  ^^Theodosius"  and  ^^Alexan- 
tumn  of  1842  he  joined  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott  der  the  Great,"  were  long  popular  on  the  stage, 
and  others  in  seceding  from  the  Methodist  LEE,  Mas.  K.  Bowdich,  an  English  authoress, 
ohurcdi,  and  began  with  them  a  weekly  journal  bom  about  1800,  died  in  1856.  During  a  resi* 
styled  the  *^  Trae  Wesleyan."  When,  in  1848,  dence  at  Cape  Coast  Colony  in  Africa,  whither 
the  ^'  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection"  was  her  first  husband,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich,  had  been 
organized,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  sent  on  a  mission  ofpacification  to  the  Asbantees, 
church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1844,  at  the  first  she  collected  the  materials  for  an  interesting 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ceneral  conference,  he  was  work  on  the  aborigines  of  that  country,  which 
chosen  president,  and  elected  to  be  editor  of  appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  ^^  Stories  of 
the  ^  True  Wesleyan,"  which  had  become  the  Strange  Lands."  Another  work  of  the  same 
organ  of  the  new  body,  and  was  thenceforward  character,  entitled  *^  The  African  Wanderers" 
to  be  published  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he  (Sd  ed.  1854),  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  tha 
resided  till  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  editor-  charm  of  its  narrative  and  the  exactness  of  its 
ship,  and  removed  to  Syracuse,  again  to  take  descriptions.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Bowdich  re- 
charge of  the  Wesleyan  diurch  there.  In  1854-  sided  for  many  years  in  Paris,  where  she  mar- 
'5  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  *^  The  Evangel-  ried  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Lee.  While  there 
ical  Pulpit."  In  1856  he  was  elected  president  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Covier,  of  whom 
and  professor  of  theology  of  Michigan  Union  she  wrote  a  memoir,  and  of  other  eminent  au- 
college,  at  Leoni,  Mich. ;  but  he  resigned  in  thors  and  naturalists.  Her  remaining  works 
1857,  and  removed  to  Felicity,  O^,  where  he  are  for  the  most  part  popular  treatises  on  sub- 
remained  two  years.  He  then  became  pastor  jects  connected  with  naturid  history.  Among 
of  a  church  in  Chagrin  Falls,  0.,  where  he  has  tiiem  are :  "Elements  of  Natural  History — Zo- 
since  resided.  In  1650  he  received  from  Mid-  ologjr ;"  "  Taxidermy ;"  ^  Beauties,  Uses,  4^o.,  of 
dlebury  college,  Yt.,  the  degree  of  D.D.    Dr.  Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers;"  "Familiar  Natn*^ 
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ral  History,^'  &o.    Borne  of  these  have  passed  ket  theatre  with  great 'saooefls.    In  the  sne- 

throiigh  repeated  editions.  oeeding  year  her  fother  died,  and  ITim  Lee 

LEE,  Samubl,  the  first  minister  of  Bristol,  removed  with  her  sisters  to  Bath,  where  she 
R.  I.,  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1626,  died  in  devoted  the  profits  of  her  plaj  to  the  establish- 
St.  Malo,  France,  in  Dec.  1691.  He  was  grada-  ment  of  a  yoong  ladies'  seminary,  over  whidi 
ated  at  Oxford  in  1648,  snbseqaently  took  orders,  she  and  her  sister  Harriet  presided  formtoj 
and  was  preferred  by  Cromwell  to  a  chnrch  near  years.  Jn  1785  she  published  the  ^^Reeen,''  s 
Bishopsgate,  London,  from  which,  being  a  non-  historical  tale  of  a  rather  sombre  character^ 
oonformistjhe  was^eoted  in  1662.  Forannm-  which  attained  considerable  popnhuitr,  and 
her  of  years  he  preached  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  was  followed  by  "  Ahneyda,''  a  tragedj, 
between  1678  imd  1686  he  was  minister  of  an  performed  with  moderate  success;  die  ''Uib 
Independent  chnrch  at  Newington  Green  near  of  a  Lover,"  a  novel  in  6  vols. ;  and  an  vaaoi^ 
Lonaon.  In  the  latter  year,  apprehending  that  cessful  comedy,  the  ^*  Assignation."  She  «1» 
he  might  be  disturbed  in  the  discharge  of  his  furnished  the  "  Toung  Lady's  Tale"  and  the 
duties,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  upon  ^*  Clergyman's  Tale"  to  the  series  of  ^Tanter- 
the  formation  of  a  church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  be-  bury  Tales,"  written  by  her  sister  Harriet  ud 
came  its  first  minister.  After  the  revolution  herself^  which  are  considered  her  best  pro- 
of 1686  he  prepared  to  return  to  England,  and  ductions.  In  1808  she  gave  up  her  semiiurT, 
on  the  voyage  thither  was  captured  by  a  French  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  retire- 
privateer  and  taken  into  St.  Malo,  where  he  died  ment.  Her  conversational  powers  were  re- 
soon  after.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  at  markable. — Habbiet,  sister  of  the  precediog, 
one  time  made  a  special  study  of  the  astrologi-  bom  in  London  in  1756,  died  at  Clihon,  Ajt^. 
cal  art;  but  becoming  convinced  of  the  sinful-  1,  1851.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  anthores 
ness  of  this  pursuit,  he  burned  his  collection  re-  took  place  in  1786,  when  she  published  the 
lating  to  the  subject.  He  is  the  author  of  ^*  Or-  ^  Errors  of  Innocence,"  a  novel  in  5  vok.^  s«> 
bis  Miracnlum,  or  tiie  Temple  of'  Soloman  por-  ceeded  by  several  others  now  forgotten.  In 
trayed  by  Scripture  Light"  (fol.,  London,  1659),  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her  '^CsDter- 
and  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  bury  Tales,"  followed  at  intervals  of  a  fev 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  years  by  4  others  under  the  same  title,  the  con- 
and  scholar,  born  in  Longnor,  Shropshire,  May  tents  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  ha 
14,  1788,  died  in  Barley,  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  own  composition.  They  eigoyed  a  great  popn- 
16,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  larity  in  the  early  part  of  the  century;  and  a  oev 
was  educated  at  the  charity  school  of  his  native  edition  was  published  in  New  York  in  1666-'7  (1 
village,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  apprenticed  to  vols.  12mo.).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  carpenter.  While  laboring  at  his  craft  he  "The  German's  Tale— Eruitzner,"  from  which 
mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ohaldaic,  Lord  Byron  borrowed  not  merely  the  plot  and 
and  Syriac  languages.  He  subseqaently  ac-  the  machinery  down  to  the  most  trivial  ioci- 
quired  a  knowl^ge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Frenc^  dents,  but  in  some  instances  the  language,  of  ha 
German,  and  Italian,  with  the  assistance  of  "Werner."  She  also  produced  two  dramas,  the 
Archdeacon  Corbett,  who  in  1810  procured  his  ^*  New  Peerage"  and  the  '*  Three  Strangers,'*  the 
appointment  to  the  mastership  of  a  foundation  latter  of  which  failed  at  Covent  Garden  io  16^ 
school  at  Shrewsbury.  He  entered  Qu^en^s  LEE,  Thomas,  an  American  Judge  aod  poll- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  was  graduated  in  tician,  born  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  Dec.  1,  IT^f 
due  course,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  died  Oct.  28,  1889.    He  was  educated  in  his 

Erofessor  of  Arabic  at  his  university.    In  1881  native  city,  and  became  a  student  of  law  at  the 

e  was  elected  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  age  of  16.    He  was  elected  at  an  earljragBto 

the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  in  1888  the  legblature  aa  a  member  of  the  repnblieia 

conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  an  honor  party,  and  served  for  several  years.    Id  1794 be 

received  by  him  more  than  10  years  before  became  a  state  solicitor,  and  in  1804  ods  of  the 

from  the  German  university  of  Halle.  His  chief  associate  judges  of  the  state.    The  latter  office 

publications  were:*' Hebrew  Grammar"  (1880);  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  am 

^  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,"  translated  from  was  shortly  after  made  comptroller-g^eral « 

the  Arabic  (1888);  a  translation  of  Job  (1887);  the  state,  in  which  position  he  remained  till 

and  a  "  Hebrew  and  En^ish  Lexicon"  (1840).  1816.    In  the  following  year  he  became  pi^ 

LEE,  Sophia,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  dent  of  the  state  bank  of  Charleston;  io  18» 

London  in  May,  1750,  died  at  Clifton,  near  he  represented  St  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's » 

Bristol,  March  18,  1824.    Her  father,  a  man  of  the  state  legidature,  where  he  spoke  with  great 

acquirements  and  amiable  character,  who  had  effect;  and  in  1828  was  appointed  byPreai^^ 

beenattractedtothestageby  the  genius  of  Gar-  Monroe  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  ^ 

rick,  gave  every  attention  to  the  education  of  his  South  Carolina,  which  office  he  held  till  tbe 

children,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  found  dose  of  his  life.    He  presided  in  this  court  la 

a  ready  and  competent  assistant  in  his  eldest  the  period  of  nullification,  when  the  Bood  ctM 

daughter,  Sophia.    The  latter  made  her  first  ap-  came  up  for  the  recovery  of  duties  v"^?' 

pearance  before  the  public  in  1780  as  the  author  tariff;  and  he  ruled  out  the  defence  ofiered  &J 

of  a  comedy  entitled  ''  The  Chapter  of  Acci-  Mr.  McDnffie  under  the  state  ordinanM  vj 

dents^"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymar-  which  the  tariff  had  been  vetoed  in  Sooth  Caro" 
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lina,  and  thus  defeated  the  attempt  to  bring  the  disks  or  enoken,  listening  itself  first  by  one  and 

case  before  a  jury.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  then  by  the  other,  alternately  stretohing  and 

of  the  union  par^  in  tiiis  oonfliot,  and  an  able  contracting  the  body;  it  is  torpid  in  winter, 

writer  in  its  defence.    He  was  also  active  in  hiding  in  the  mnd ;  it  can  live  a  long  time  in 

the  temperance  reform  and  in  benevolent  en*  sphagnous  moss  or  in  moist  earth,  and  can 

terprises.  thus  be  transported  for  long  distances.  Leeches 

LEECH,  a  red-blooded,   footless,    smooth-  live  at  the  expense  of  other  animals,  whose 

bodied,  abranchiate  annelid,  of  the  fiEumly  hirt^  blood  they  sack ;  they  attach  themselves  to 

dinei,  and  genus  »anguiauga  (Sav.)  or  hvmdo  fishes,  batrachiana,  invertebrates,  and  to  mam- 

(Linn.).    The  body  is  soft,  retractile,  composed  mals  and  men  that  venture  into  the  fresh  waters 

of  numerous  segments,  with  a  sucker  at  the  inhabited  by  them.    Many  species  are  used  for 

posterior  extremity,  serving  both  to  attach  and  medical  purposes,  of  which  the  most  common 

to  move  the  animal.    The  muscular  system  is  are  the  gray  and  the  green  leeches  of  Europe 

weU  developed,  closely  embracing  the  viscera ;  {8,  medieinalu  and  officinalU^  Say*)i  gonerfdly 

the  sucker  has  both  circular  and  radiating  fibres,  considered  varieties  of  one  species ;  both  have  6 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  large  anterior  longitudinal  ferruginous  stripes  on  the  back,  the 

oerebrd  ganglion,  and  a  chain  of  ventral  ganglia  4  lateral  ones  interrupted  by  black  spots ;  the 

connected  by  two  contiguous  cords ;  the  gan-  back  varies  from  blackish  to  ^yish  green ;  the 

S.  are  fewer  than  the  segments,  the  first  and  under  parts  in  the  first  vanety  are  greenish 

being  the  largest,  the  former  sending  filap  with  black  spots  and  edgings,  in  the  second  yel- 

ments  to  the  lips  and  the  latter  to  the  sucker ;  lowish  green  without  spots ;  the  length  varies 

there  is  ako  a  splanchnic  system  of  small  ante-  from  2  to  4  inches.    They  formerly  inhabited 

nor  ganglia  which  send  filaments  to  the  parts  in  great  numbers  the  marshes  and  streams  of 

about  the  mou^  and  to  the  intestinal  canal,  most  countries  of  Europe ;  but  of  late  years  the 

The  sense  of  touch  is  particularly  developed  at  demand  for  medical  purposes  has  exhausted 

the  anterior  extremity.     There   are  10  eye  most  of  the  localities  in  central  and  southern 

specks  symmetricflJly  arranged  upon  the  neck,  Europe;  the  Swedish  leeches  are  now  generally 

each  a  transparent  cylindrical  boay  bulging  out  considered  the  best.    There  are  many  Ameri- 

under  tiie  skin  like  a  cornea,  enveloped  in  a  can  species,  of  which  the  Mrudo  deoora  (Sbj) 

layer  of  black  pigment,  receiving  a  filament  is  extensively  used  in  the  interior  of  the  middle 

from  the  cephalic  ganglion,  according  to  Wag-  states;  the  color  is  deep  ffreenish  above  with 

ner  having  a  lens  and  a  vitreous  body  (thou^  8  rows  of  square  spots,  the  central  brownish 

this  is  denied   by  others),   and   constituting  orange,  and  the  lateral  black ;  the  under  parts 

light-perceiving  if  not  light-refracting  organs,  are  spotted  with  black;  it  varies  in  length  frx>m 

The  flattened  lx>dy  tapers  toward  each  end,  the  8  to  6  inches;  it  is  esnecidly  abundant  in 

mouth  being  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pro-  Pennsylvania,  and  several  hundred  thousand  are 

vided  with  a  8U<^ng  apparatus ;  at  the  base  of  employed  annually. — ^Leeches  afford  the  least 

the  pharynx  are  8  fleshy  swellings,  the  project-  painful  and  in  many  cases  the  only  practicable 

ing  border  of  whidi  is  edged  with  bicuspid  means  of  local  depletion,  and  are  precious  in- 

teeth,  causing  wounds  shaped  like  a  8-rayed  struments  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.   They 

star.    The  intestinal  canal  is  straight^  but  deep-  will  generally  bite  eagerly,  and  will  draw  from 

ly  constricted  in  many  places,  each  such  portion  1  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood,  according  to 

sending  off  short  c»ca  on  each  side ;  the  anal  tiie  vigor  and  size  of  the  animal  and  the  vascu- 

opening  is  on  tiie  back  direcdy  above  the  pes-  larity  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  when 

terior  sucker.  There  are  salivary  glands  around  fall  they  drop  o£^  though  they  will  sometimes 

the  commencement  of  the  intestine,  and  a  glan-  condnue  to  draw  after  their  tails  are  cut  off ; 

dular  hepatic  organ  envelopes  a  great  part  of  this  the  application  of  a  little  salt  will  make  them 

oanaL    The  blood  contains  colorless  granulated  drop  at  any  time ;  bathing  the  part  with  warm 

globules;  tiiere  is  a  central  contractile  vessel,  ^ water  will  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 

and  a  circulation  and  osdllation  in  longitudinal  When  gorged  with  blood,  digestion  may  not  be 

and  lateral  vessels.    Respiration  is  effected  by  completed  for  many  months ;  hence  it  is  cus- 

means  of  17  purs  of  internal  branchin  or  aqui-  ternary  to  strip  them  by  drawing  the  body  be- 

ferous  canals  without  ciliated  epithelium,  open-  tween  the  fingera  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  the 

ing  upon  the  ventral  surfiice  of  the  body,  and  little  that  remains  serving  to  keep  them  in  good 

surrounded  by  a  net- work  of  blood  vessels.  Be-  condition  for  a  long  time,  if  they  be  kept  in  clean 

production  is  effected  by  sexud  organs,  and  the  and  frequently  cminged  water.     Full  leeches 

two  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  are  liable  to  disease  and  to  indqce  it  in  others, 

they  being  true  hermaphrodites;  the  eggs,  from  and  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  not  to  be 

6  to  16,  are  contained  in  a  cocoon  surrounded  used  until  they  have  regained  their  activity ;  as 

by  a  thick  spongy  substance  said  to  be  ejected  they  often  change  the  slimy  coat  on  their  skin, 

from  the  mouth,  deported  near  the  edge  of  the  they  require  moss  and  roots  to  draw  themselves 

water,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  throug^h  in  order  to  keep  healthy.    In  the  rare 

young  leave  the  egg  without  undergoing  any  cases  in  which  leech  bites  bleed  too  long,  the 

metamorphosis.    The  leech  inhabits  the  water  flow  may  be  arrested  bv  pressure,  alum  solution, 

principally,  and  swims  with  a  vertical  undulat-  caustic,  or  a  superficial  suture.  The  application 

mg  motion;  out  of  the  water  it  moves  by  the  of  leeches  requires  some  skill  and  attention,  and 
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is  often  oBefnlly  placed  in  the  hands  of  special  extenaire  Kabnrbs  of  Holbeek  and  Hnnalefc.  Hie 

practitioners,  botn  male  and  female. — ^The  norae  streets  are  well  paved  and  the  sidewalks  flagg^ 

leech  (hamcpiSy  Sav.)  is  a  larger  species,  differ-  and  lighted  witii  gas,  and  an  abundant  mapplj 

ing  principally  by  the  oval  and  slightly  toothed  of  water  is  conveyed  from  the  Harewood  l^S^ 

jaws ;  it  will  not  attack  man,  and  it  is  donbtfol  5  or  6  miles  distant.    There  are  manj  handaofne 

if  it  attaches  itself  to  horses  and  other  animals ;  public  bnildings.  Many  new  bnUdings  hsve  been 

itdevoors  other  worms,  swallowing  them  whole,  erected  within  the  last  few  yeara,  aa  a  Romaa 

The  leech  family  is  a  large  one,  and  can  be  Catholic  church,  a  market  hall,  and  especially 

studied  only  in  special  treatises,  of  which  a  long  the  town  hall,  completed  in  1858.     Improrre- 

list  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  annelids  in  Sie-  ments  are  in  steady  progress.     The  largest 

bold^s  ^^  Oomparative  Anatomy.''  buildings  are  the  doth  halls,  in  which  the  doth 

L££OH,  John,  an  English  humorous  artist,  markets  are  held,  the  commercial  bniMinga.  S 
born  in  London  about  1816.  He  was  educated  market  houses,  the  corn  exchange,  the  ooiirt 
at  the  Charterhouse,  and  soon  after  the  eetab-  house,  the  town  hall,  the  stock  ezcbange,  the 
lishment  of  *^  Punch"  brought  himself  into  no-  gaol,  the  cavalry  barrackS)  dec,  and  the  places 
tice  by  his  humorous  illustrations  for  that  serial,  of  public  amusement.  Many  of  the  churdies 
Several  thonsand  sketches^  illustrating  the  poll-  are  large  and  elegant  buildings.  In  1861  then 
tics,  fashions,  and  follies  of  the  day,  testify  to  were  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  S6  ba- 
the industry  of  his  pencU  and  the  fertility  of  longed  to  the  church  of  ]uigland.  The  total 
his  invention ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  number  of  sittings  provided  was  76,488.  In  the 
though  hastily  thrown  ol^  have  artistic  merit  same  year  Leeds  had  871  day  schools,  of  which 
as  well  as  humor,  the  drawing  and  expression  76  were  public  with  18,176  scholars,  and  295 
being  in  most  cases  excellent.  The  social  ex-  private  with  8,668  scholars.  Indnded  amoog 
travagances  of  England  have  never  found  a  these  is  the  Leeds  free  grammar  school,  founded 
more  apt  or  kindly  delineator;  but  in  sporting  in  1662  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  about 
scenesi  particularly  those  in  which  the  horse  is  £2,000  per  annum ;  in  1861  it  had  169  aebdan. 
introduced,  he  is  preeminent.  He  has  been  con-  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  waa  147,  with 
nected  with  ^^Panch^'  almost  ever  since  its  estab-  28,761  scholars.  The  industrial  school  at  Bnr- 
lisbment,  and  has  from  time  to  time  published  mantofts,  opened  in  1848,  is  a  large  and  veiy 
collections  of  his  pictorial  contributions  to  its  complete  establiahment,  the  buildings  fbrming  a 
columns,  of  which  8  volumes  have  appeared,  ear  capacious  and  ornamental  Elizabethian  pQe,  ud 
titled  '^Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  from  the  the  grounds  covering  6  acres.  Leeds  poiMcsscn 
Portfolio  of  Mr.  Punch,"  each  containing  600  an  excellent  Ubrary  founded  by  Dr.  Prieadey  in 
woodcuts.  He  has  also  illustrated  several  of  1768 ;  the  library  and  museum  of  the  literaiy 
Albert  Smithes  novels,  the  ^  Comic  History  of  and  philosophical  society ;  a  mechanics'  inatito- 
England,"  dec.,  and  has  published  under  his  tion  with  2,000  membm  and  8,000  vdlumes ;  a 
own  name  ^^The  Rising  Generation,  a  Series  of  school  of  design,  a  medical  sdiool,  &c  "Hie 
Twelve  Drawings  on  btone'^  (1B48),  and  other  charitable  institutions  are :  the  Leeds  infiraaiy 
works.  with  160  beds,  the  house  of  recovery  for  fever 

LEEDS,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  West,  on  the  N.  patients,  a  dispensary,  an  eye  and  ear  iofinna- 
bank  of  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  806  sq.  ry,  a  lying-in  nospital,  and  several  almshonseB 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  80,280.  It  has  a  rough,  hilly  for  the  poor  and  aged.  Leeds  is  particidartj 
surface,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes  distingui^edfor  its  musical  festivals.  Mr.  Bob- 
in  which  rise  Cataraqui  and  Rideau  rivers.  The  ert  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  laetoriei^ 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  estimates  the  increase  of  population  in  Leeds  at 
Indian  corn,  peas,  buckwheat,  and  rye  are  the  12  per  cent,  from  1861  to  1868.  The  number 
principal  productions.    Capital,  Brockville.  of  inhabited  houses  in  Leeds  proper  in  1851  wm 

LEEDS^  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor-  21,061,  and  in  1868  28,618.  The  woollen  mano- 

ough  of  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  fiacture  in  1868  employed  10,198  persMia,  who 

situated  on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  left,  received  £870,996  in  wages ;  the  number  of 

of  the  navigable  river  Aire,  24  m.  W.  S.  W.  firms  engaged  in  them  was  128.  There  were  968 

from  York  and  206  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  power  looms  and  16  rag  machines;   somioal 

from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  172,270 ;  in  1868,  horse  power  2,924.    The  worsted  trade  in  1855 

estimated  at  191,698.    Its  site  was  probably  at  employed  9  miUs,  with  9,716  spindles,  666  pow«r 

one  time  a  Roman  station ;  it  was  subsequently  looms,  and  1,077  persons;  in  1868,  4  mills,  120 

occapied  by  the  !N^orthmen,  and  in  succession  horse  power,  with  10,000  spindles,  and  only  540 

by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.    The  name  Loidis  persons.    The  flax  manufiactnre  consumes  anoQ* 

(Leeds)  is  Saxon.    As  a  manufacturing  town  it  ally  12,000  tons  of  flax,  and  employs  32  finoi^ 

dates  back  only  to  the  16th  century.    The  prin-  1,818  horse  power,  9,020  persons  of  all  agei, 

cipal  and  best  part  of  Leeds  stands  on  the  sIoi>e  149,464  spindles,  862  power  looms,  and  840 

of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire.    Most  of  the  town  is  hand  looms.    Dyeing,  iron  and  machine  mtk- 

irregularly  built,  with  narrow  and  crooked  ing,  the  manufScicture  of  paper,  tobacco,  potteiy, 

streets ;  but  in  the  centre  and  W.  the  streets  oil,  and  chemicals,  and  coal  mining,  form  aho 

are  wide  and  handsome,  being  lined  with  modern  important  branches  of  industry.    The  coal  aod 

buildings.     Two  stone  bridges  and  4  of  iron  iron  miners  are  estimated  at  2,000,  and  near^j 

cross  the  river,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  700,000  tons  of  ooal  are  consumed  by  266  en- 
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£*nes  of  5,540  hone  power.    There  Is  also  a  philosophy,  which  eootinned  throat  6  volunes* 

rge  silk  maniifactorj  employing  550  personsL  In  1848  he  held  discnssions  with  several  of  the 

Nearly  i  of  the  whole  population,  or  about  46,*  physicians  of  Newcastle,  and  was  presented  with 

000,  half  of  whom  are  fsmales,  were  employed  a  pnbllo  testimonial.    In  1853  he  inisited  liie 

in  tlie  various  manufieulories  in  1858,  receiving  world's  temperance  convention  in  New  York  as 

£1,752,689  in  wages.    Notwithstanding  this  in*  the  representative  of  the  British  temperance  a»- 

creased  prosperity,  there  is  still  much  pauper-  sociations  of  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1856 

ism,  and  17,487  poor  were  relieved  in  1857.  and  1857  he  attended  the  international  congress 

No  other  town  in  England  is  so  admirably  sit-  of  benevolence  at  Brussels  and  Franldbrt,  as  a 

uated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  alliance, 

inland  navigation  of  the  country.    It  communi-  In  1842  the  liniversity  of  Giessen  conferred  upon 

cates  with  the  sea  eastward  bv  means  of  the  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.    In  1860  he  received 

Aire  and  Oalder  navigation  to  the  Hnmber,  and  a  public  testimonial  of  1,000  guineas  from  the 

westward  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  to  friends  of  temperance  in  Great  Britain.    Mr. 

the  Mersey.    The  warehouses  of  the  Aire  and  Lees  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the 

Calder  company  are  of  great  dimensbns,  and  wines  of  Scripture  to  Kitto^s  ^'OyclopaBdia  of 

there  are  convenient  doo&s.    Leeds  is  also  the  Biblical  Literature,"  and  is  the  author  of  a  ^*  His- 

centre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads  oonveiglng  to  tory  of  Alcohol"  (1848),  and  of  a  ^*  Treatise  on 

it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it  in  Logic,  or  the  Method,  Means,  and  Matter  of 

connection  with  every  important  town  of  the  Aignment." 

kingdom.    The  borough,  which  is  divided  into  LEESER,  Isaao,  an  American  rabbi  and  r^ 

12  wards,  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  ligious  writer,  born  in  Neukirch,  Westphalia, 

councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  it  sends  in  1806.    In  1825  he  emigrated  to  the  United 

two  members  to  parliament    About  2  m.  from  States,  where  for  a  short  time  he  devoted  huxt- 

Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Eirkstall  abbey.  self  to  coounerce^     In  1829  he  became  rabbi 

LEEMANS,  OoNBADua,  a  Dutch  arch»olo^st,-  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  and 

bom  in  Zalt  Boemel,  Grelderland,  April  28, 1809.  has  since  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  br 

He  studied  theology  and  arohsQology  at  the  uni-  his  contributions  to  literature,  referring  princi- 

yersity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1829  went  to  Paris^  pally  to  Jewish  history  and  theology.    Since 

where  he  remained  two  years.    He  returned  to  1843  he  has  edited  ^*  The  Jewish  Advocate"  (or 

his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Bel-  ^*  Occident^'),  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 

ginm,  and  after  its  condurion  made  a  visit  to  of  his  creed.     Among  his  works  are :  "  The 

England.    He  has  officiated  smoe  1839  as  di-  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law"  (1833)  ;  **  Dis- 

rector  of  the  museum  of  Leyden.    Having  long  courses^  Argumentative  and  Devotional "  (1836* 

studied  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  published  in  ^40);  *^  Portuguese  Form  of  Prayers"  (1837); 

1835  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hieroglyphica  «  ** Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine;"  and 

of  HorapoDo,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ^^  Holy  Scriptures" 

great  work  on  tbe  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  accordingto  Jewish  authorities  (1856). 

museum  of  Leyden,  which  was  concluded  ia  LEEUWABDEN,  a  town  of  HoUand,  capital 

1 854.'  He  has  also  published  various  other  works  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  situated  in  a  fertile 

of  a  similar  character.  plain  on  the  Ee,  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  70  m. 

LEES,  Fbedebio  Riohabd,  an  English  tern-  N.  E.  from  Amsterdam ;  pop.  about  27,000.   It 

perance  orator,  born  at  Meanwood  HaD,  near  is  well  built,  intersected  by  numerous  canals^ 

Leeds,  Yorkshire,  March  15,  1815.    He  was  ed-  and  connected  by  others  with  Harlingen.  Gro- 

ucated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  conse-  ningen,  and  Delfzyl.     The  principal  buildings 

qnence  of  ill  health  and  distaste.     When  19  are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 

years  old  he  connected  himself  with  the  tem-  the  government  house,  the  old  Landhuis,  dec.  It 

perance  cause,  and  in  the  following  year  with  has  a  society  for  Frisian  history,  antiquities,  and 

the  total  abBtineoce  movement,  and  has  ever  lan^piage,  a  natural  history  society,  and  also 

since  been  its  most  prominent  advocate.    His  vanous  manufactures. 

first  appearance  as  a  pubUo  debater  on  thia  LEEUWENHOEOK,  or  Leuwknhoec,  Ainx>« 
question  was  at  a  great  meeting  in  Leeds  in  1836.  nns  tan,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  bom  in  Delft,  Oct 
From  1837  to  1840  he  held  various  discussions  24,  1632,  died  there^  Aug.  26,  1723.  He 'had 
with  tbe  Owenites,  and  published  in  1888--'9  the  no  learned  education,  and  in  early  life  was  en* 
"  Metaphysics  of  Owenism  Dissected."  From  gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  applied  him-» 
1841  to  1844  he  gained  several  prizes  fbr  essays  self  during  his  spare  moments  to  science^  and 
on  temperance;  and  in  1856  he  gained  £100,  attained  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  mi- 
offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  amance  for  an  oroscopes  in  Europe.  By  his  applications  of  the 
argument  for  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  microscope,  and  by  the  researches  in  physiology 
liquor  traffic.  In  1843  he  held  a  discussion  with  to  which  these  applications  conducted  him,  he 
Mr.  Jefferson,  a  surgeon,  in  which  he  explained  attracted  the  attention  of  the  royal  society  of 
the  beat'ing  of  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  on  the  London ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings, 
temperance  question.  In  1845  he  started  "The  containing  accounts  of  his  discoveries,  were 
Truth  Seeker  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  published  in  the  English  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
Keligion,"amaffazine  devoted  to  free  and  cath-  actions."  He  made  many  remarkable  investi* 
oUc  mquiry,  and  to  transcendental  and  spiritual  gations,  and  anticipated  in  his  physiological  di»* 
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ooveries  much  which  has  been  confirmed  in    UoipatedintheBuaBiaQexpeditioaascoiiimaDd- 

modern  times.    His  assertions  with  regard  to  er  of  the  imperial  brigide.    On  the  downfiill 

the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  the  of  the  emperor,  Jjoms  aVIII.  created  him  che- 

brain  and  nerves,  and  the  strnctnre  of  the  crys-  valier  of  St.  Louis  and  a  peer  of  Franee ;  bat 

talline  lens,  agree  yerj  nearly  with  the  results  having  retained  his  seat  in  the  imperiAl  seoite 

of  modern  experiment    His  industiy  as  well  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  ezdnded  on 

as  his  ingenuity  was  very  great,  but  he  formed  the  second  restoration  from  the  chamber  of 

many  fanciful  and  erroneous  theories,  being  often  peers.    His  rank  was  restored  to  him  in  1819. 

led  astray  by  preconceived  opinions.    His  in-  L£  FORT,  Fbaitqoib,  a  Russian  gemnl  of 

vestigation  of  the  spermatic  animalcules,  which  Swiss  origin,  bom  in  €reneva  in  1666,  died  in 

he  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  1677,  excited  Moscow,  Mardi  1, 1690.    He  early  beotme  a 

the  curiosity  of  many  naturalists,  and  they  were  cadet  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  Frendi  serrke, 

afterward  made  the  subject  of  much  research  and  entered  the  army  of  Holland  in  1674^  sod  am 

of  many  books  by  Buffon,  Needman,  Spallanzar  after  went  to  Russia,  where  he  received  a  cap- 

ni,  Prevost,  Dumas,  Wagner,  and  others.    Leeu-  tain*s  commission  fh)m  the  czar  Alexia,  aod 

wenhoeck^s  life  was  pa^ed  in  scientific  research  fought  under  Romadanof&ki  against  the  Tub 

and  in  manufacturing  optical  intruments  in  his  and  Tartars.    After  tiie  death  of  Fedor  IIL  in 

native  city.    He  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary,  1682,  and  the  joint  accession  of  the  ludf  brotlh 

and  was  invited  to  visit  the  czar  Peter  when  ers  Ivan  and  Peter,  he  espoused  the  interesti 

that  sovereign  was  in  Delft.   His  writings  were  of  the  latter,  took  an  active  part  in  the  moTe- 

collected  and  published  separately  in  Dutch  at  ment  which  raised  him  to  supreme  anthoritjis 

Delft  and  Leyden.  They  also  appeared  in  JLatin  1689,  by  removing  his  sister  Sophia  from  tiie 

(Delft,  1696),  and  a  selection  of  his  works,  con-  court,  and  at  once  became  his  chief  minister, 

taining  his  microscopical  discoveries  in  many  Peter  intrusted  to  him  the  reorganization  of  the 

departments  of  nature,  translated  into  English  army  after  the  European  modd,  and  appointed 

by  Samuel  Hoole,  was  published  in  London,  'him  general  admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  Tig- 

1798-1801.  orously  seconded  the  czar^s  efforts  for  the  crea- 

LEEWARD.    See  Lee.  tion  of  a  navy.    In  celebration  of  the  fintsiM- 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS^  a  name  applied  to  cess  of  the  new  army  and  navy  in  Uie  taking 

oertain  of  the  West  India  islands  which,  in  sail-  of  Azof  in  1696,  a  magnificent  triumphal  enti; 

ing  from  Spain  to  Oarthagena  or  Porto  Bello,  was  prepared  for  t^e  troops,  in  which  Le  Fort 

lie  to  leeward,  while  a  cluster  to  the  S.  of  them  borne  on  a  chariot  in  the  form  of  a  marine  slteB, 

are  called  Windward  islands.     The  Leeward  held  the  place  of  honor,  the  czar  walking  be- 

Soup  comprises  the  British  islands  Dominica,  hind  him.   Le  Fort  also  exercised  great  inflnence 

ontserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  in  ameliorating  the  laws  of  Russia,  secnred  rell- 

and  the  Vir^n  ^oup,  the  French  islands  Gua-  gious  toleration  for  foreigners,  and  was  either 

deloupe  and  Mane  Galante,  with  the  Danish  and  the  originator  or  most  elScient  promoter  of 

Swedish  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  many  of  the  grand  improvements  which  distin- 

these  waters.  guished  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

LEFEBYRE,  FsANgois  Joseph,  a  French  LEGACY  (Lai.  Ugaium^  from  2(^ffre,tobe- 

marshal,  bom  in  Ruffach,  Oct.  25,  1755,  died  queath),  a  gift  of  any  personal  property  hj  wE 

in  Paris,  Sept  14, 1820.    He  was  the  son  of  an  Li  Rome  the  general  law  determined  nnifonal; 

Alsatian  miller,  enlisted  in  1773  as  a  private  who  should  succeed  to  the  political,  soda),  md 

soldier  in  the  French  army,  was  a  sergeant  at  personal  rights  of  one  who  had  died ;  bot  a 

the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  rap-  member  of  ih^populut  might  get  a  special  lav 

idly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  passed  by  ih^  eamitia  euriata  authorizing  an 

and  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  by  alteration  of  the  usual  rules  for  the  distribotioe 

his  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  of  property.    A  testament  was,  therefore,  noth- 

(1794).    On  June  4,  1796,  he  led  the  van  of  ing  else  than  a  private  law,  and  hence  U^ 

Eleber's  army  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  from  lex^  came  to  be  used  as  the  appropriate 

position  at  Altenkirchen,  and  on  March  20, 1799,  word  for  making  testamentary  dispositiona  Tbe 

at  the  battle  of  Stockach,  maintained  his  ground  pecuUar  feature  of  tiie  testament  was  the  insti- 

for  several  hours  with  8,000  men  against  a  force  tution  of  an  heir,  that  is,  of  a  person  who  was 

of  86,000  Austrians.    Having  aided  Bonaparte  to  succeed  to  the  penona  of  uie  testator.  A 

to  overturn  the  directory,  he  was  appointed  to  legacy  was  an  injunction  to  this  heir  to  give  or 

the  conunand  of  the  military  in  and  around  pay  over  to  a  tiiird  person  a  part  of  the  mheri- 

Paris,  became  a  senator,  and  in  1804  was  made  tanoe.    The  word  was  never  applied,  as  in  tbe 

a  marshal  of  France.    In  1806  he  accompanied  English  law,  to  a  direct  bequest;  and  if  there 

Kapoleon  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  battle  of  was  no  heir,  the  legacy  necessarily  ^^Vj 

Jena  commanded  the  foot  guards.    He  was  next  our  law,  a  legacy  is  a  gift  or  bequest  of  gooda 

placed  in  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  reduce  or  chattels  by  testament     The  probate  of  a 

Dantzic,  which  surrendered  May  24, 1807,  after  will  or  testament  concerns  only  the  penonahj; 

a  sie^  of  51  days ;  and  on  the  28th  he  received  and  as  no  testamentary  disposition  of  such  prop- 

the  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic.    He  subsequently  erty  can  be  administered  wi^out  the  interpo- 

served  in  the  Peninsula,  was  present  in  1809  at  sition  of  a  representative  of  the  deceased,  ^ 

the  battles  of  Eckmnhl  and  Wagram,  and  par-  court^  if  no  executor  was  appointed  by  the  wiflt 
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or  if.  he  who  was  appointed  declines  to  accept  entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  hy  the  ezecntor, 
the  trnst,  will  itself  assame  the  nomination  of  and,  if  the  latter  fails  to  do  so,  to  receive 
an  administrator.  In  him  all  the  personal  prop-  compensation  out  of  the  general  assets.  The 
erty  is  vested,  and  it  is  his  office  to  estimate  plain  rule  in  respect  to  ademption  is  to  inquire 
the  assets  and  pay  the  dehts  of  the  deceased,  whether  the  thing  given  existed  in  tpeeie  at  the 
and  to  divide  the  surplus,  if  any,  according  to  decease  of  the  testator.  This  is  the  rule  laid 
his  will,  or  according  to  the  ^neral  statutes  of  down  hy  Lord  Thurlow,  who  adds  that  any  dis- 
distribution.  A  le^tee  acquires  indeed,  under  cussion  of  the  i>articular  motives  and  intentions 
the  testament  itself,  an  inchoate  right  to  the  of  the  testator  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter, 
legacy;  but  this  is  perfected  only  by  the  assent  as  indeed  it  would  only  tend  to  produce  uncer- 
of  the  executor,  or  other  representative  of  the  tainty  and  confusion.  This  is  certaii^y  true 
testator. — ^L^gacies  are  said  in  law  to  be  general,  when  the  subject  of  the  gift  has  been  destroyed 
specific,  or  demonstrative.  The  two  former  of  by  the  testator's  own  act,  though  it  would  be 
these  must  be  nicely  distinguished  from  each  otherwise  perhaps  if  the  character  of  the  thing 
other  (though  in  fact  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  were  changed  by  operation  of  law.  A  demon- 
so),  because  upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  general  strati ve  legacy  is  not  adeemed  by  a  failure  of 
legacies  must  abate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  particular  fbnd  upon  which  it  was  charged, 
while  specific  legacies  are  subject  to  abatement  The  value  is  the  principal  thing ;  the  particular 
only  when  idl  other  funds  are  insufficient ;  on  fund  designated  is  only  accessory  and  of  second- 
the  other  hand,  specific  legacies  are^  from  their  ary  importance,  and  if  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
nature,  liable  to  ademption,  while  general  lega-  bequest  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  general  as- 
cies  are  not  A  legacy  is  general  when  it  does  sets. — ^A  legacy  lapses  if  the  legatee  die  before 
not  bequeath  a  particular  thing  or  part  of  the  tes-  the  testator,  or,  if  after  his  death,  yet  before 
tator's  personal  estate  by  distinguishing  it  from  the  contingency  h«9pened  upon  which  the  leg- 
aU  others  of  the  same  Idnd;  thus,  the  gift  of  a  acy  was  to  vest.  The  general  and  well  estab- 
horse  or  of  a  diamond  ring,  without  indicatiug  lished  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  unless  the 
any  particular  horse  or  ring,  is  a  general  legacy,  legatee  survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  extin- 
80  bequests  of  money  for  a  ring  or  to  purchase  guished.  Statutes  in  many  of  our  states  have 
government  securities,  or  ofan  annuity  to  be  pur-  changed  this  rule,  and  extend  the  benefit  of 
chased  out  of  or  charged  to  the  personal  estate,  legacies  frequently  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
or  of  so  much  money  to  be  paid  in  cash,  have  legatees.  The  consequences  of  lapse  may  ^- 
been  construed  to  be  general  legacies.  A  legacy  ways  be  avoided  by  special  provisions  in  the 
is  specific  when  it  refers  by  particular  description  will;  but  not  only  must  the  testator  express 
to  a  certain  chattel,  and  shows  an  intention  that  clearly  his  wish  in  this  respect,  but  must  also 
the  legatee  shall  have  the  very  thing,  and  not  substitute  in  some  way  a  person  capable  of  tak- 
merely  an  equivalent  value.  For  example,  the  ing  instead  of  the  deceased  legatee.  The  sec- 
gift  of  ''my  East  India  bonds,*'  of  "  a  sum  of  ond  class  of  cases  under  the  head  of  lapse  com- 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  A,"  or  of  ''  the  prises  those  in  which  the  legatee  dies  after  the 
money  due  on  B's  note,*'  is  a  specific  legacy.  In  testator.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is,  that 
the  construction  of  wills  the  presumption  both  when  a  legacy  is  given  without  specifying  any 
at  law  and  in  equity  is  in  favor  of  general  lega-  time  for  its  payment,  it  is  due  on  the  death  of 
cies,  but  clear  evidence  of  a  testator's  intention  the  testator,  although  not  payable  until  after 
will  support  a  specific  gift  Demonstrative  lega-  one  year.  This  year  being  intended  only  for  the 
cies  partake  in  some  respects  of  the  qualities  of  convenience  and  safety  of  the  executor,  it  is  not 
both  those  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  defined  permitted  to  prevent  the  vesting  of  the  legacy ; 
to  be  those  which  in  theur  nature  are  general,  and  if  the  legatee  die  within  the  year,  the  be- 
but  are  to  be  sathdSed,  according  to  the  will,  out  quest  goes  to  his  representatives.  But  if  the 
of  a  particular  fund;  thus, ''1,000  dollars  out  of  testator  have  made  any  conditions  of  future 
my  bank  stock."  This  kind  of  lesacy  possesses  payment,  the  courts  examine  into  his  intentions 
the  better  qualities  of  both  the  others.  It  is  so  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  interest  in 
far  general  that  it  is  not  adeemed  by  mere  the  legacy  be  vested  or  contingent.  In  this 
change  in  Uie  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  sat-  respec^  and  concerning  familiar  cases,  two  very 
isfied,  and  so  far  specific  that  it  does  not  abate  well  settled  rules  are  found  in  practice.  First, 
with  general  legacies  for  the  payment  of  debts,  if  a  legacy  be  "payable"  or  "to  be  paid"  at 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  specific  leg-  any  certain  time,  as  "  when  the  legatee  arrives 
acies  may  be  adeemed ;  that  is,  if  the  subject  at  the  age  of  21,"  it  confers  a  vested  interest 
of  a  specific  legacy  recited  in  the  will  be  not  immediately  on  the  testator's  death,  and  is 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  transmissible  to  personal  representatives.  Sec- 
then  the  bequest  entirely  fails.  Thus,  if  a  debt  ondly,  if  a  gift  of  property  be  to  the  legatee 
specifically  bequeathed  be  received  or  discharged  "  at  21"  (and  not  merely  payable  at  that  age), 
by  the  testator,  it  will  be  adeemed,  for  there  or  when,  or  i^  any  determinate  thing  shall  hap- 
remains  nothing  for  the  will  to  operate  upon,  pen,  then  the  time  becomes  an  essential  ele- 
So  the  legacy  of  goods  in  a  particular  place  ment,  and  the  legacy  is  contingent ;  if  then  the 
is  adeemed  br  their  removal.  But  a  specific  legatee  die  before  the  precedent  condition  be 
gift  is  not  adeemed  by  the  testator's  pledge  performed,  the  legacy  lapses  and  fails  entirely. 
of  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  legatee  will  be  With  respect  to  the  vesting  of  legacies  charged 
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upon  real  estate,  the  general  mle  seems  to  be  for  the  payxnentjinterest  will  be  allawed«-  Pfty- 
that  when  the  gift  is  immediate,  but  the  payment  ment  must  be  made  to  the  party  who  is  entitled 
postponed,  it  is  contingent,  and  wiU  £ul  if  the  to  receive  it,'  and  such  a  one  may  recover  his 
legatee  die  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives ;  legacy  from  the  executor  though  he  have  even 
but  when  the  payment  is  postponed  merely  in  honestly  paid  it  already  to  the  wrong  person. — 
regard  to  the  oonvenienoe  and  circumstances  of  At  common  law  a  father  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
the  person  and  estate  charged  with  the  legacy,  oeive  testamentary  sifts  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
and  not  on  account  of  the  age,  condition,  or  cir-  dren.  In  New  York  aud  some  other  statesthis 
cumstances  of  the  legatee,  it  will  be  vested,  and  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provi- 
must  be  paid  although  tlie  legatee  should  die  sions.  Legacies  less  in  amount  than  $50  may 
before  the  time  of  payment. — ^Finally,  legacies  be  paid  to  the  father,  and  his  receipt  will  pro- 
may  be  lost  not  only  by  ademption  and  lapse,  tect  the  executor.  If  the  amount  be  greater 
but  also  by  abatement.  In  the  administration  than  $50,  the  executor  must  pay  to  the  child's 
of  the  estate  by  the  executor,  legacies  must  be  general  guardian,  or,  if  there  is  none,  mnst  lo- 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts,  if  other  prop-  vest  the  legacy  in  permanent  funds,  under  the 
erty  is  insufficient.    General  legacies  are  to  be  direction  of  the  surrogate,  for  the  in£Bmt*s  ben- 

S[)lied  before  specific,  the  whole  if  all  be  need-  efit.    At  common  law  a  bequest  to  a  married 

or  pro  rata  if  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  woman  must  be  paid  to  the  husband.    This  may 

will  suffice.    But  general  legacies  given  for  any  be  changed  by  statutes,  as  it  is  by  many  late 

valuable  consideration,  as  lor  the  relinquish-  married  woman^s  acts,  under  which  wives  may 

ment  of  dower  by  the  widow,  or  for  a  debt  ao-  take^not  only  by  bequest,  but  also  by  devise  and 

tually  due,  will  receive  consideration  and  indul-  gift,  and  hold  the  property  so  received  to  thdr 

gence  before  all  others.    The  same  remark  is  sole  and  separate  use. 

true  when  it  is  the  declared  or  evident  inten-       L£GAB£,  Hugh   SwimroN,    an    Ainmcaa 
tion  of  the  testator  to  prefer  one  legatee  to  an-  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  Cbaiks* 
other.    Specific  legacies  suffer  abatement  only  ton,  S.  0.,  Jan.  2,  1797,  died  in  Boston,  June  30, 
after  complete  exhaustion  of  general  and  resid-  184^3.    On  the  father^s  side  he  was  of  French 
nary  legacies.    In  England,  those  to  whom  spe-  Huguenot  stock ;    on  the  mother^a  ScottisL 
oific  and  demonstrative  legacies  are  given  can  Inoculated  with  small  pox  when  a  child,  ae- 
compel  the  devisees  of  land  not  charged  to  con-  cording  to  the  medical  practice  of  that  day,  the 
tribute  with  them^orato  toward  the  payment  disease  fastened  on  his  lower  limbs,  ehowiog 
of  debts.    This  rule  is  not  admitted  in  the  itself  in  imposthumea,  which  finally  impaired 
United  States,  though  general  residuary  devi-  the  growth  and  integrity  of  the  joints  and  ten- 
sees  of  land  have  been  charged  in  the  marshal-  dons,  and  crippled  for  a  time  the  development 
ling  of  assets  for  contribution  to  payment  of  in  those  parts.    His  physical  infirmities,  whidi 
debts  before  specific  legatees — On  the  testator's  kept  his  childhood  weak,  were  probably  fa- 
death  the  entire  personal  property  vests  in  the  vojable  to  the  development  of  his  intdlecL 
executor,  who  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  payment  Books  were  his  only  refuge.    His  early  ^oca- 
of  debts  and  other  claims.    "So  legacy  can  be  tion,  as  soon  as  he  became  sufficiently  strong 
received  by  the  legatee  .without  the  assent  of  was  conducted  in  Charleston,  at  first  under  ih» 
the  personal  representative,  though  if  he  with-  care  of  Mr.  Ward,  an  English  teacher ;  and  at 
holoB  this  improperly  he  may  be  compelled  in  a  the  age  of  9  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
court  of  equity  to  give  it.    Probably,  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  Oallaher,  a  Catholic  priest,  of  great 
usual  statutes  in  force  in  this  country,  this  as-  reputation  in  that  day  and  place  as  a  cla^acal 
sent  cannot  be  given  until  the  receipt  of  letters  scholar  and  teacher.    He  was  transferred  froai 
testamentary  from  a  probate  court  or  other  the  school  of  Dr.  Gallaher  at  about  the  age  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.    Stat-  11  or  12  to  the  college  of  Charleston,  where  be 
utes  generally  direct  that  legacies  shall  not  be  remained  but  a  ^ort  time,  and  probably  learned 
paid  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  little.    We  find  him  next  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
issuine  the  letters  of  administration.    If  how-  Moses  Waddell,  in  Abbeville  district,  a  classical 
ever  tne  will  directs  the  bequest  to  be  pud  ear-  teacher  of  high  rank  and  a  rigid  disciplinariaa. 
lier,  the  administrator  must  comply,  and  may  He  entered  the  South  Carolina  college  at  the 
take  for  his  security  a  bond  of  indenmification  age  of  14.    Here  he  devoted  himself  midnly  to 
in  case  of  failure  of  assets.    Legacies  are  then  classical  literature  and  philosophy,  and  practised 
payable  at  the  end  of  a  year.    IVom  this  time  in  the  debating  societies  with  passionate  eager- 
therefore  interest  is  in  general  to  be  computed,  ness.    To  the  exact  sciences  he  did  not  mndi 
if  at  all ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  general  incline,  but  his  college  term  of  4  years  was  one 
rules  of  law,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  of  incessant  toil  and  exercise,  though  the  rooha 
testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case.    Thus,  if  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himaelfl     *'  I 
the  legacy  be  the  only  provision  for  the  support  learned  nothing  at  coUege,^'  he  said  on  one  oc- 
of  a  child,  interest  wUl  be  allowed  upon  it  from  casion.    "  It  was  by  the  midnight  lamp  in  soli- 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  not  merely  from  tary  studies,  after  I  had  led  college,  that  I  ac- 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  it.    So,  when  a  quired  all  that  I  know,  first  recovering  what  I 
legacy  is  given  to  a  widow  in  lieu  of  her  dow-  had  lost'*    Moderatelv  acquainted  with  Latin 
er,*  or  is  given  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  is  and  Greek,  Legar^  had  revelled  in  poetry,  phi- 
charged  on  real  property,  and  no  time  is  fixed  losophy,  and  history;  and  ^ese  provlnoes  he 
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eontinned  to  explore,  as  more  tban  any  other  reaonroea,  defeated  his  plan  of  gotng  to  Gdtiing^ 
oalcolated  to  oonduct  him  to  eloqaenoe.  This  en,  or  seeing  any  part  of  Germany  at  this  period, 
was  his  earliest  IdeaL  And  these  studies  led  He  returned  to  Charleston  after  an  absence  of 
him  to  the  modem  laogoagee,  the  French.  Span-*  two  years.  At  home,  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
ish,  Italian,  Portognese,  Gterman,  Datoh,  and  was  now  devoted  to  retrieving  the  plantation  af* 
even  llie  Romaic  and  Provencal ;  all  of  which  iklrsofhis  widowed  mother,  whi^  needed  active 
he  acquired,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  the  and  vigilant  supervision.  He  thus  became  for  tw6 
course  of  a  few  years.  Nor  in  these  stadies  years  a  cotton  planter  on  John's  island,  but  not 
did  he  neglect  the  classics.  Greek  and  Latin^  to  the  neglect  of  his  legal  etodies.  Meanwhile, 
indeed,  were  arbitrarily  enforced  in  his  severe  be  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general 
self-discipline,  as  paramount  objects ;  and  the  assembly  of  South  Oarolina  for  its  biennial  term 
modem  languages,  however  diligently  urged,  from  1830  to  1822.  Here  he  proved  equidly 
were  kept,  as  it  were,  tributary  to  the  superior  his  working  talent  and  his  eloquence.  In  1823 
claims  of  the  fbrmer.  His  studies  in  the  das-  he  removed  to  Oharleston,  and  enga^^  for  the 
sics,  however,  were  pursued  with  reference  to  first  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession^ 
their  literature,  rather  than  in  the  desire  to  mas-  But  the  very  reputation  which  he  had  already 
ter  mere  philological  niceties.  His  acquaintance  won  as  a  man  of  letters  was  a  barrier  to  his 
with  Greek  literature,  in  which  he  exercised  success  as  a  practitioner.  He  got  little  practice, 
himself  daily,  was  scarcely  equalled  in  this  coun-  except  that  which  was  thrown  into  his  hands 
try.  He  was  very  familiar  with  the  Latin,  but  by  such  men  as  Petigru,  Mitohell,  King,  and 
did  not  regard  its  literature  with  any  peculiar  others,  the  leaders  of  the  Ghsrleston  bu*,  and 
admiration,  except  the  orators.  He  spoke  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  tiiat  he  made 
wrote  in  French  as  freely  as  in  English.  From  no  progress  in  the  one  profession  to  which,  over 
the  writings  of  Dante  down  to  the  period  of  all,  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  In  1824  he  was 
Alfieri  he  was  familiar  with  Italian  letters,  and  chosen  from  the  city  a  representetive  in  the 
could  appreciate  the  music  and  the  arts  of  Italy  legislature  of  the  state,  and  thus  continued  until 
as  an  exponent  of  its  genius,  equally  rich  and  1880,  when  he  was  elected  the  attorney-general, 
pure  with  its  tongue.  Itoman  Jurisprudence  was  Here  began  a  perilous  period  in  the  domestic 
also  a  favorite  study.  In  English  literature,  he  history  of  the  state,  and  one  which  threatened 
read  particularly  the  old  masters;  MUton's prose  the  confederacy.  It  was  the  opening  of  the 
and  verse  were  his  especial  favorites.  Of  Ger*  great  question  of  nullification.  Jir.  Legar6  re* 
man  he  afterward  acquired  a  thorough  knowl-  sisted  the  doctrine,  and,  though  from  his  habits 
edge.  The  physical  obstacles  to  his  homing  an  not  prepared  to  lead,  was  yet  an  active,  elo- 
orator  were  far  from  inconsiderable.  He  prac*  quent,  and  ready  speaker  on  the  side  of  the 
tised  gesticulation,  in  correspondence  with  voice,  union  party.  Pending  this  confiict,  and  at  a 
in  order  to  overcome  whatever  embarrassments  period  when  no  one  anticipated  its  result,  the 
of  action  and  manner  might  arise  from  his  im-  *' Southern  Review"  a  quarterly  magazine,  was 
perfections  of  person,  and  with  the  further  view  esteblished,  ostensibly  under  the  supervision  of 
to  grace,  propriety,  and  impreasiveness.  His  Stephen  Elliott.  Legar6  was  his  coadjutor,  and 
habit  was  to  declaim  in  solitude  by  the  sea  the  writer  upon  whom  he  mostly  relied.  He 
shore,  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  vaults,  and  great  wrote  the  initial  article  of  the  first  number,  on 
halls,  in  various  attitudes,  climbing  hills  while  he  ^*  Classical  Literature,"  and  continued  to  write 
spoke,  and  sometimes  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  in  each  successive  number  one,  two,  three,  and 
He  a<»|aired,  through  this  training,  the  happiest  sometimes  more  artiolea  on  some  of  his  favor- 
mastery  over  his  voice;  it  became  true  and  ite  subjects.  On  certein  occasions,  when  the 
fiexible,  and,  under  his  perfect  command,  was  usual  contributors  failed,  he  has  been  known 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  variations.  He  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Re- 
was  graduated  at  the  Soul^  Oarolina  college  in  view."  It  was  suspended  after  the  8th  volume, 
Dec.  1814,  with  its  highest  honors,  and  returned  Legar6  having  been  the  editor  after  the  death 
to  Charleston.  The  Taw  had  been  already  de*  of  Elliott  Meanwhile,  Legar6  maintained  his 
cided  upon  as  his  profession,  and  for  3  years  he  position  as  attomey-generfd,  with  a  degree  of 
devoted  himself  to  a  course  of  legal  study.  In  successftil  ability  that  somewnat  surprised  those 
1818  he  embarked  from  Oharleston  for  France,  who  had  thought  lightly  of  his  lej^al  endow- 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  enter*  mento  and  attainmento.  A  case  which  carried 
ed  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural  philosophy,  him  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washington 
mnthematics,  and  chemistrpr,  over  which  pre-  enabled  him  to  exhibit  some  portion  of  his  vast 
sided  Irving,  Playfiur,  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Murray,  resources,  and  his  argument  was  considered  an 
But  his  chief  stady  here  was  the  civil  law,  giv  extraordinary  success.  Mr.  Livingston,  secre- 
ing  8  hours  a  day  to  the  lectures  and  8  or  10  to  tary  of  state,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
Heineccius,'0qjas,andTerras8on.  Finishing  his  of  our  civilians,  bestowed  upon  him  the  most 
winter  course  in  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  to  flattering  compliments  and  attentions,  and  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  sum-  1882  tendered  him  the  office  of  charge  d'affaires 
mer ;  returned  again  to  France,  and  occupied  the  at  Brussels.  This  appointment  was  accepted ; 
autumn  in  seeing  that  country,  Belgium,  Hoi-  and  now,  with  every  fiicility  for  acquisition, 
land,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps.  Disturbances  in  Legar^  devoted  himself  to  letters  once  more, 
Qermany,  with  probably  some  diminution  of  his  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  German,   Low 
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Batch,  Bomalo,  &o.,  and  dedicating  himself  iher  collection  of  revenue,  be  difRared  &om  a 
anew  to  aooient  juriepradence,  the  Roman  and  great  mi^oritj  of  the  bar,  and  from  most  of  the 
civil  and  interaattonal  law.    ^or  was  he  neg-  leading  politicians  in  congress,  of  botli  partiea — 
lectfnl  of  Btateamanship.    His  correspondence  it  is  supposed,  too,  from  a  niigority  of  the  caJbi- 
and  pnblio  despatches  are  safficient  proof  not  net ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
only  of  his  perfect  ade^nacy  to  his  situation  and  correct."    ]ffis  office  gave  him  ample  employ- 
bis  vigilance,  bat  of  bis  deeper  insight  into  the  ment,  and  sufficiently  tasked  his  vast  legal  re- 
principles  which  govern  or  should  govern  states  sources,  but  always  to  the  increase  of  bis  repo- 
and  communities,  than  is  commonly  the  case  tation.   He  gave  important  aid  in  the  condnctoC 
even  witb  the  diplomatio  veteran.     He  was  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  the  president  coiifided 
invited  home  by  friends,  wbo  desired  the  re-  to  bim  the  care  of  the  state  department  when 
establishment  of  the  "Southern  Review,'^  and  vacated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webste*. 
wiahed  him  to  take  charge  of  it;  but  he  declin«  While  thus  employed  be  lost  bis  brother  anl 
ed  the  invitation.    The  state  of  South  Garo-  one  of  bis  sisters ;  and  these  events  greatly  sad- 
Una  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  dened  a  mind  naturally  grave  and  earnest,  and 
college ;  so,  too,  would  the  state  of  Kentucky,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  serious  impressioDS. 
He  declined  all  such  overtures.    In  the  autumn  He  bad,  a  year  previous,  suffered  seventy  from 
of  1886  he  made  a  tour  among  the  seats  of  learn-  an  attack  of  visceral  derangement     A  second 
ing  in  northern  Germany,  and  then  returned  attack  of  the  same  malady  proved  fataL     Ae- 
bome.   In  his  published  remains,  the  "Diary  of  companying  the  president  to  Boston,  in  Jmie» 
Brussels,"  &c.,  will  afford  some  idea  equally  of  1848,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  Bunker  bill 
bis  travels,  studies,  and  experiences.  Almost  im-  celebration  of  that  year,  he  was  seized  so  se- 
mediately  after  bis  arrival  at  Charleston,  be  was  verly  on  the  16th  that  be  was  unable  to  join  in 
elected  to  the  lower  bouse  in  congress,  taking  the  ceremonies  of  the  next  day.    He  was  re- 
bis  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  1886,  called  to  moved  to  the  residence  of  bis  Mend  Mr.  Ticknocp 
deliberate  on  the  financial  embarrassments  of  where  be  died.    His  remains,  temporarily  de- 
the  country.    In  the  debates  which  followed  be  posited  in  a  vault  at  the  Ht.  Auburn  cemetery, 
greatly  increased  bis  reputation  by  bis  brilliancy,  were  in  1850  brought  home  by  bis  friends  and 
bis  wide  ffrasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  logical  admirers  to  Charleston,  and  interred  at  Hagno- 
fitness  and  force  of  bis  arguments.    Bat  bis  lla  cemetery,  where  a  handsome  monument  has 
course  in  relation  to  the  sob-treasury  project  been  raised  to  bis  memory  by  voluntary  contz> 
did  not  please  bis  constitnency,  and  be  was  butions.    Ho  was  never  married.   A  biography, 
thrown  out  at  the  next  election.    This  defeat  with  selections  from  bis  writings,  induding 
forced  bim  back  upon  bis  profession,  to  which  reviews,  orations,  public  despatches^  and  ths 
be  now  addressed  himself  with  more  determined  ''Diary  of  Brussels,''  was  published  at  Chalks- 
purpose  than  ever.    He  was  soon  employed  in  ton  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8fo. 
some  cases  of  singular  magnitude,  then  pend-       LEGAB£  (BULLEN),  Mabt  Swnnos;  an 
ing  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.    In  the  American  artist,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
case  of  "  Pell  and  Wife  «# .  the  Executors  of  Ball,"  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1800.  Among  her  best 
be  achieved  a  great  triumph,  at  once  of  argu-  works  are  a  "Spanish  Pointer,"  nearly  of  life 
ment  and  eloquence,  which  was  everywhere  size,  and  the  "  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard."    In  1849 
acknowledged.    The  reputation  of  a  great  law-  she  emigrated  to  Lee  co.,  Iowil  and  established 
yer,  however  slowly  acquired,  in  bis  native  city,  at  West  Point  an  institution  called  '*  Le^gar6  col- 
oould  no  longer  be  denied  him.    In  the  presi<  lege"  for  the  liberal  education  of  women,  to  the 
dential  canvass  of  1840  he  again  took  part  in  support  of  which  she  for  many  years  devoted 
pjolitlcs  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison.    About  this  her  time  and  means. 

time,  also,  be  began  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  LEGATE  (Lat.  legattu,  from  leffOy  to  charge, 
in  the  ^^New  York  Review"  on  ^^Demosthe-  to  depute),  in  ancient  Borne,  the  title  of  various 
nes,"  "  The  Athenian  Democracy,"  "  The  Origin,  officers  of  high  rank.  It  designated  the  chief 
History,  and  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law,''  assistants  of  proconsuls  or  other  govemois  of 
^so.  While  thus  engaged,  be  was  appointed  by  provinces,  the  military  officers  next  in  rank  to 
President  Tyler  attorney-general  of  the  United  the  commander-in-cbie^  and  under  the  enqun 
States.  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  his  eulogist,  speak-  the  administrators  of  provinces  the  gOTemment 
ing  of  bim  during  his  term  of  office,  remarks :  of  which  was  specially  reserved  to  the  emperors; 
'^His  practice  as  attorney-general  was  attended  these  were  called  l^ati  dnarU,  The  term  b 
with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Many  of  now  used  to  designate  a  piqpal  ambassador  or 
the  judges  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  deputy  of  the  highest  rank,  those  of  lower  rank, 
bis  efforts  during  the  first  terjn,  and  the  whole  or  legati  miwi,  being  generally  called  apostolic 
bench  awarded  to  him  the  palm  of  exalted  nuncios.  Legates  a  latere  are  sent  by  the  pa- 
merit  His  official  opinions,  delivered  on  ques-  pal  see  on  important  missions  to  great  foreign 
tions  arising  in  the  administration  of  govern-  courts,  or  as  governors  of  the  chief  pontifiod 
ment,  were  formed  with  laborious  deliberation,  provinces,  which  are  hence  called  legations  (It 
clearly  and  ably  argued,  and  have  been  sustain-  leffcunoni)^  those  not  governed  by  cardinals  bdqg 
ed  without  exception.  On  the  very  important  oaileddelegt^ona  (detegcuiont).  Legates  no/t  or 
question  whether,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ex  officio  bold  their  titulary  dignity  as  incident 
compromise  act^  tuere  was  any  law  for  the  fur-  and  annexed  to  offices  of  idgh  rank  depending 
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npon  pApal  appointment.  Formerly  this  title  that  he  should  not  be  reqaired  to  write  on  polit- 
ezemptea  its  possessors  from  the  authority  of  the  leal  subjects,  as  he  had  no  taste  for  or  fixed 
legates  a  latere^  and  was  borne  by  the  arehbish-  opinions  npon  them ;  bnt  before  a  year  had  pass- 
ops  of  Canterbury.  ed  he  appeared  to  have  found  his  true  vocation 

LEGrENDRE,  AdribnMabib,  a  French  math-  In  discussing  them.  Having  retired  fh>m  the 
ematician,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1752,  died  in  ^  Post,"  he  commenced  a  weelcly  journal  called 
Paris,  Jan.  10, 1888.  He  evinced  an  early  taste  the  **  Plaindealer,"  which  attained  a  large  cir- 
for  mathematics,  and  through  the  influence  of  cnlation,  but  was  discontinued  in  less  than  a 
D'Alembert  was  appointed  in  1774  to  a  chair  in  year  through  the  failure  of  its  publisher ;  after 
the  military  school  at  Paris.  In  1782  he  gained  which  Mr.  Leggett,  his  health  being  greatly  en- 
prizes  for  two  remarkable  papers  from  the  acad-  feebled,  ceased  literary  labor,  and  lived  in  retire- 
emies  of  science  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1788  ment  at  New  Rochelle.  In  May,  1889,  he  was 
he  succeeded  D'Alembert  at  the  French  acad-  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  diplomatic 
emy,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  by  the  govern-  agent  to  Guatemala,  but  died  suddenly  while  pre- 
ment,  with  Cassini  and  Mechain,  to  connect  the  paring  for  his  departure.  Soon  after  his  death 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a  series  a  collection  of  his  **  Political  Writings,"  with  a 
of  triauffles.  He  presented  in  1701  a  report  of  memoir,  was  published  by  his  friend  Theodore 
their  jomt  labors,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Sedgwick  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  18^). 
instrument  which  he  had  invented  and  success-  Mr.  Leggett  was  remarkable  among  the  jour- 
fully  used  [for  measuring  angles.  In  1794  he  nalists  of  his  day  as  an  unflinching  idvocate  of 
published  his  6UmenU  de  giomStriej  upon  freedom  of  opinion  for  his  political  opponents 
which  his  popularity  principally  rests.  It  has  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  his  own  party.  Mr. 
been  severiu  times  printed  in  English,  the  best  Bryant,  who  has  written  a  poem  in  his  memory, 
translation  being  that  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  describes  him  as  a  person  fond  of  study,  one 
The  same  year  he  published  a  Memoire  sur  les  delighting  to  trace  principles  to  their  remotest 
trarueendantes  elliptiques.  Upon  the  organiza-  eonsequences,  and  greatly  gifted  with  moral 
tion  of  the  French  institute  in  1795,  he  was  ap-  courage,  having  no  fear  of  public  opinion  as  re- 
pointed  one  of  its  members.  In  1798  appeared  garded  the  expression  of  his  own  convictions, 
his  BsMt  sur  les  nomhre$^  reprinted  with  addi-  LEGH,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  and  au- 
tionsin  1880,  under  the  title  of  ThSorie  de»  nom"  thor,  born  at  Lymepark  In  1792,  died  in  May, 
hre8(2Yo]s.Bvo,),andinlB05&NouTelUmSthode  1867.  In  1812,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the 
pour  determiner  VorhUe  dee  eomitei.  These  monumental  antiquities  of  Ghreece  and  Egypt 
were  followed  by  his  Exerckes  de  ealeul  inU-  he  visited  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
oral  mr  divers  ordres  de  transcendantes  et  sur  thence  sailed  for  Egypt  He  ascended  the  Nile 
les  quadratures  (8  vols.  4to.,  1807'-^19),  in  which  with  the  determination  of  penetratinff  into  Nu- 
he  attempted  to  collect  all  that  is  most  remark-  bia,  and  with  a  single  companion  reached  Ibrim 
able  in  tne  theory  of  transcendentals  and  inte-  in  that  country.  Here  the  absence  of  obiects 
grals.  This  subject  was  enlarged,  completed,  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  hostilitv  of  the 
and  reduced  to  a  more  digested  system  in  his  Mamelukes,  who  had  been  incensed  bv  the  cruel* 
Traite  des  fonetiom  elliptiques  et  des  intSgrales  ties  and  oppressions  of  Mehemet  All,  brought 
Buleriennes^  avee  des  tables  pour  en  faciliter  U  the  expedition  to  a  termination,  and  after  some 
ealeul  numSrique  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1827-82).  romantic  and  hazardous  adventures  the  travel* 
Legendre  was  appointed  in  1808  councillor  for  lers  found  their  way  back  to  Cairo.  In  1816  ap- 
Itfe  of  the  university,  and  in  1816  examiner  of  peared  Mr.  Legh^s  ^  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
candidates  for  the  polytechnic  school.  Egypt  and  the  Oountry  beyond  the  Cataracts'' 

LEGGETT,  William,  an  American  author  (4to.,  London),  a  work  containing  within  a  com- 

and  journalist,  bom  in  New  York  in  1802,  died  paratively  small  compass  much  information,  new 

May  29,  1889.    He  was  educated  at  the  college  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  particularly  with 

in  Geo^town,  D.  C,  and  in  1819  accompanied  respect  to  the  ancient  Ethiopian  monuments, 
his  father  to  Illinois.    In  1822  he  entered  the       LEGHORN  (It.  Livomo\  a  maritime  city  of 

navy  as  midshipman,  but  resigned  his  warrant  Tuscany,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  in  lat.  48   88' 

in  1826.    He  had  in  the  previous  year  published  N.,  long.  10**  19'*  E.,  9J  m.  by  railway  8.  by  W. 

a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *'  Leisure  Hours  at  from  Pisa  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Florence; 

Sea,  by  a  Midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  Navy^*  pop.  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8,000  Jews, 

(18mo.,  New  York).    In  1828  he  became  editor  also  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Turks,  M.oor8,  Ger- 

of  the  "  Critic,"  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which  mans,  English,  &c.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  depart- 

was  soon  united  with  the  '*  New  York  Mirror."  ment,  which  includes  the  island  of  Gorgona ; 

He  subsequently  collected  in  a  volume  some  area,  88  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,912741.    The  town 

of  his  contributions  to  these  and  other  pub-  Isof  comparatively  modem  origin,  and  possesses 

lications,  under  the  title  of  "  Tales  by  a  Coun«  few  remarkable  buildings  or  otjects  of  art.  The 

try  Schoolmaster.''  followed  by  one  entitled  oat^edrd  is  interesting  in  consequence  of  the 

**  Sketches  at  Sea.^'    In  the  summer  of  1829  he  facade  having  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 

became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  There  are  6  parish  churches,  and  places  of  wor- 

'*  Evening  Post,"  to  which  journal  he  was  at-  ship  for  members  of  the  church  of  England, 

tached  until  Deo.  1836.    At  the  outset  he  stipu-  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 

lated  with  his  principal,  Mr.  Wiltiam  0.  Bryant,  The  Jews  have  a  richly  ornamented  ^nagogne. 
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The  palazBO  Lardarol,  lAtely  built  by  the  emmt  rnnde  ft  a  fl'ee  poft  and  ^[ranted  many  prmleg« 
of  that  name,  contains  a  gfulery  of  piotnres  and  to  the  town,  which  eontinned  to  improve  under 
fitatae^  There  is  another  palaoe,  formerly  the  his  sacoessor  F^dinand  L  In  1808  Napoleoo 
residence  of  the  grand  dakes  of  Tuscany.  In  the  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  and  it  became  the  ecp- 
piazza  delle  Due  Prineipi,  a  large  new  sqnarcL  ital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Meditern- 
isastatneof  the  grand  dnke  Ferdinand  III.,  and  nean.  It  was  taken  by  tiie  Anstriau  raider 
near  the  qnay  is  one  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  I.  Gen.  Aspre  in  1849,  and  for  a  long  time  soW 
There  are  8  hospitals,  2  monti  di  pietd  (public  qaently  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrisoD. 
pawn  ofiSces),  a  free  library,  an  observatory,  and  in  March,  1860,  it  was  annexed  with  the  whole 
a  citadel*  The  English  cemetery  contains  the  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia, 
tombs  of  Smollett  and  Francis  Horner.  The  LEHIGH,  an  K  co.  of  Penn.,  lying  chieflj  in 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero  is  upon  a  hill  near  the  Eittatinny  yalley,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Hlse 
the  town.  The  8  lazarettos  of  San  Bocco,  San  mountain  and  S.  K  by  South  mountuo,  ud 
Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  the  first  for  those  drained  by  Lehigh  river ;  area,  889  8q.iD.;po])i 
who  arrive  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  (patenU  in  1850,  82,479.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore,  Hum- 
netta\  the  2d  for  those  with  a  doubtful  {toeca\  stone,  and  day  slate,  and  basanundnlatiogair- 
and  the  8d  for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill  {patmte  &ce  and  a  fertile  soil  The  prodnc^nsin  1850 
hrutta)^  are  well  managed  establishments.  The  were  897,048  bushels  of  Indian  com,  261,301  d 
town  possesses  various  educational,  scientific,  wheat,  827,505  of  rye,  289,669  of  oats,  SO,3S3 
and  charitable  institutions.  Many  of  the  private  tons  of  hay,  888,816  lbs.  of  butter,  and  21,9S0 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  vicinity  is  covered  of  wool.  There  were  67  grist  mOla^  17  ssr 
with  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  The  town  mUls,  9  iron  mines,  28  tanneries,  6  Dewspaper 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late  years  by  throw-  offices,  89  churches,  and  7,888  pupils  atteodiiig 
ing  down  many  of  the  old  fortifications  and  in-  public  schools.  Capital,  Allentown. 
eluding  two  large  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It  LEHIGH,  a  river  of  Penn.,  rising  near  Wilkes- 
resemblesan  E^lish  town  more  than  any  other  barre,  Luzerne  eo.,  toward  the  N.  £.  part  of 
in  Italy,  and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  the  state,  and  uniting  with  the  Delaware  it 
importance  b  constantly  increasing.  As  a  Med-  Fasten  after  a  S.  S.  E.  course  of  about  90  bl 
iterranean  seaport  it  ranks  after  Marseilles,  In  its  upper  course  it  is  a  rapid  aod  pictnresqM 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna.  The  accoromoda-  mountain  stream,  l»t>ken  by  several  falk  It 
tion  for  shipping  having  become  insufficient  for  passes  through  a  rich  coal  region,  for  the  prod- 
large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  discharge  nets  of  which  it  serves  as  an  outlet,  baring 
their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  the  government  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  a  series  of  extensire 
undertaken  the  enlargement  of  the  port.  Be*  improvements  as  fa^as  Whitehaven,  84  m.  froa 
ing  a  free  port,  Leghorn  is  perhaps  better  sup-  its  mouth.  It  breaks  through  the  Blae  Bidge 
plied  with  French  and  English  manufactures  12  m.  below  Mauch  Chunk, 
than  any  other  town  on  the  continent.  The  I^IBNITZ,  GkKrrrBiso  Wilbblu,  a  GenniB 
average  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  in  philosopher,  born  in  Leipsio,  July  8, 164€,  died 
the  aggregate  to  $80,000,000,  and  10,000  vessels  in  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 1716.  His  father,  a  pro- 
annually  enter  and  leave  the  port  From  1850  fessor  in  the  university,  died  when  be  vas  S 
to  1860  about  80  vessels  have  been  annually  built  years  old.  He  enjoyed  by  the  care  of  his  do- 
in  Leghorn.  The  chief  manufactures  are  corals,  tlier  the  best  privileges  of  education  which  6e^ 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  straw  and  felt  hats,  alabas-  manv  then  anbrded,  but  declares  that  he  ns 
ter,  porcelain,  pottery,  leather,  tobacco,  &c.  for  the  most  part  self-taught,  and  relates  that  be 
There  are  salt  works  and  many  dyeing  estab-  would  withdraw  from  school  to  shut  himself  op 
lishments,  and  admirably  oi^anized  dbtilleries  whole  days  in  his  fathei^s  library.  At  the  Ni- 
of  oil  and  rozoglio  (a  kind  of  liqueur).  In  the  colai  gymnasium  in  Leipsio  he  incurred  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1858, 80  American  vessels  remonstrances  of  his  masters  by  leamiBg  Lt^ 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Leghorn,  with  and  reading  the  classics  in  advance  of  the  regfi- 
cargoes  valued  at  $500,000.  There  are  over  80  lar  course.  Before  he  was  12,  he  says,  he  ''aa- 
foreign  consuls  resident  there,  and  the  great  derstood  tiie  Latin  autiiors  very  weJI,  h$d  began 
concourse  of  sailors  and  strangers  of  all  nations  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses  with  aiogalff 
imparts  to  the  town  a  very  interesting  and  ani-  success."  He  was  already  studying  the  grew 
mated  appearance.  The  natural  insalubrity  of  modern  as  well  as  andent  phUosophera,  va 
the  site  has  been  remedied  by  effective  draining,  comparing  Bacon  and  Descartes  with  Ar^totk 
Good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  means  and  Plato,  and  his  encyclopaedic  mind  vaa  aim- 
of  a  fine  aqneduct,  which  was  erected  in  1792.  ing  to  grasp  the  unity  of  all  the  sciences.  At 
In  the  summer  season  Leghorn  is  a  favorite  re-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  universi^  of  I^ 
sort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Florence,  Rome,  sic,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  niathematicfl^  pbi* 
Bologna,  Sienna,  and  other  cities,  the  influx  of  losophy,  and  law,  continued  hia  studies  for  a 
visitors  frequently  amounting  to  20,000  persons,  short  time  at  Jena,  returned  to  Leipsio,  and  pro- 
— Leghorn  is  first  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the  duced  remarkable  theses  on  occaaon  of  reoeijiof 
11th  century,  but  became  important  only  after  his  degrees.  His  treatise  2>0iV«ntfti>t0/iu2Mn^*^ 
the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  and  partic-  his  academic  exercise  on  becoming  bachelor  of 
nlarly  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  under  the  philosophy,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordlDtfT 
rule  of  the  Medici.    The  grand  duke  Cosmo  L  demonstration  oferudition  and  power  of  thoiight 
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ever  aohierod  hf  a  youth  of  1?.  It  w«s  the  fruit  tian  oonfettions ;  addreBsed  to  the  academy  of 
of  severe  boyish  deliberation  whether  or  not  sciences  of  Paris  and  to  the  royal  sooietj  of 
he  should  give  up  the  sabetantial  forms  of  the  London  two  remarkable  memoirs  on  the  laws 
schoolmen,  prefigured  his  futnre  philosophy  by  of  motion ;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
its  vivid  statement  of  individuality  as  the  fun-  with  Spinoza  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the 
damental  principle  of  ontology,  and  was  the  progress  of  optics.  One  of  his  projects  at  this 
lost  noticeable  work  written  in  the  sense  and  time  was  for  a  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
style  of  scholasticism.  In  it  he  declares  for  Roman  Catholic  churches,  concerning  which 
nominalism*  His  8  theses  on  becoming  bachelor  he  had  a  long  corresponaence  with  I3ossuet. 
and  licentiate  of  law  were  published,  and  he  In  1672  he  was  sent  by  Boyneburg  to  accom- 
wished  to  crown  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  pany  his  son  to  Paris,  then  the  residence  of  the 
with  the  degree  of  doctor;  but  this  was  refused  most  learned  men  of  the  age  under  the  patron- 
him  on  pretence  of  his  youth  by  the  superiors  c«e  of  Louis  XIV.  Associated  with  Cassini, 
of  the  college,  whose  ill  will  he  had  in  some  Huyghens,  and  others,  he  devoted  himself  e9pe- 
way  incurred.  He  therefore  left  his  native  city,  cially  to  mathematics  and  physics,  \nd  estab- 
never  to  return.  At  the  university  of  Altdorf  lished  a  European  reputation  by  bold  and  strik- 
he  maintained  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  with  ing  thouffhts  m  all  departments  of  learning.  To 
so  brilliant  success  (1666)  that  a  professor*  Colbert  he  presented  a  new  arithmetical  ma- 
ship  was  immediately  offered  him,  which  he  chine,  an  improvement  on  that  of  Pascal,  which 
declined.  He  fell  in  with  a  society  of  Rosicrn-  was  favorably  noticed  by  the  academy  of  sci- 
cians  and  alchemist^  at  Nuremberg,  became  ences.  To  the  French  monai*<^  he  addressed 
their  secretary,  recorded  their  experiments,  and  a  memorial  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  an  emi- 
explored  the  hermetic  authors  for  revelations  nent  instance  of  politicol  foresight.  **  The  con* 
concerning  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  was  soon  quest  of  Egypt,"  he  says,  "  will  give  supremacy 
ready  for  more  hopeful  labors.  In  166T  he  met  on  the  sea,  the  commerce  with  Lidia,  predomi- 
the  baron  of  Boyneburg,  ex-chancellor  of  the  nance  in  Christendom,  and  even  an  empire  in 
elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  captivated  by  his  the  Orient  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  power.^' 
genius,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  where  he  The  political  importance  destined  to  Egypt  by 
iminedUately  composed  his  Nova  Methodus  Dt*-  its  geographical  position,  thus  discerned  by  a 
cenda  Doeend<Bque  JurUprudentitB  (1667),  in  philosopher,  has  been  equally  appreciated  by  the 
which  he  shows  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  two  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem 
law  and  proposes  the  registry  of  all  its  enact-  times,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  An- 
meats  in  chronological  order.  In  the  following  other  of  his  suggestions  to  Louis  XIY.  was  for 
year  appeared  his  Corporu  Juru  Seeoncinnandi  the  publication  of  a  general  repertory  of  human 
BatiOy  in  which  tiie  arrangement  of  Justinian  is  knowledge  in  the  foim  of  a  dictionary,  thus  pre- 
disapproved,  and  all  law  is  reduced  to  9  heads :  senting  ^1  the  results  of  scientific  labor  in  their 
general  principles  of  rights  and  actions,  rights  mutual  dependencies.  He  proposed  illustrated 
of  persons,  judgments,  real  rights,  contracts,  treatises  on  natural  history,  and  states  that  his 
successions,  crimes,  public  rights,  and  sacred  own  preference  would  have  been  to  study  the 
rights.  In  the  treatment  of  these  departments  laws  established  by  God  in  nature  rather  than 
he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Corpu$  the  laws  and  customs  created  by  men  for  them- 
Juris  divUiij  but  to  follow  the  method  of  the  selves.  An  offer  of  admission  as  a  pensioner 
Pandects  rather  than  of  the  Institutes.  The  into  the  academy  of  sciences  was  made  to  him, 
versatile  genius  and  various  pursuits  of  Leib-  and  was  declined  on  account  of  the  condition 
nitz  soon  withdrew  him  from  the  science  of  that  he  should  become  a  Catholic.  In  1673  he 
philosophical  jurisprudence.  ^*  He  did  but  pass  visited  England,  became  personally  acquainted 
over  that  kii^pdom,^^  says  Lerminier,  "  ana  he  with  Newton,  Boyle,  Oldenburg,  Wallis,  and 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."  In  1669  he  pro-  Collins,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
duced,  at  the  instance  of  Boyneburg,  an  anony-  society.  The  death  of  Boyneburg,  soon  follow- 
mous  treatise  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  prince  ed  by  that  of  the  elector  of  Hentz  (1674),  left 
of  Neubnrg  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  in  him  without  a  patron,  and  he  determined  to 
reward  for  which  he  was  made  councillor  of  return  to  Germany.  At  Paris  he  received  from 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  This  office,  which  he  the  duke  of  Brunswick-LUnebur^  an  appoint- 
retained  8  years,  furnished  him  leisure  to  pros-  ment  as  councillor,  with  a  pension  and  with 
eoute  vast  studies  in  politics,  physics,  and  phi-  permission  to  prolong  his  absence  at  pleasure, 
losophy.  He  meditated  a  new  and  more  com-  He  remained  in  France  till  1676,  again  visited 
prehensive  edition  of  the  cyclopiedia  of  Alsted,  London,  passed  through  Holland,  met  with  Spi- 
a  favorite  project,  which  he  never  executed;  noza  at  the  Hague,  and  on  his  arrivol  in  Han-' 
extended  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  by  repub*  over,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
llshing  and  annotating  the  Antwarharus  PhUo-  became  his  librarian,  and  was  partiolly  occupied 
tophus  of  Nizolias  (1670),  in  which  he  ranks  for  6  years  in  arranging  and  enriching  his  11- 
Aristotle  above  Descartes;  wrote  a  theological  brary.  At  the  congress  of  Nimeguen  (1677) 
argament  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  SacroMncta  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  prece- 
Tnnitotf  (1671),  aimed  agdnst  the  Polish  Socin-  dence  between  the  princes  who  were  electors 
ian  Wissowatius,  who  had  procured  the  ereo-  and  those  who  were  not.  Leibnitz  maintained 
tion  of  a  temple  to  the  harmony  of  the  8  Chris-  the  cause  of  the  lattei:  in  a  treatise  oontainiog 
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the  ultramontane  rather  than  Proteata&t  decla-  vill  perhaps  heoome  as  diBgKweM  as  it  onee 

ration  that  all  the  states  of  Christendom  should  was  honorable ;  or  rather,  people  wiU  tmm 

form  hnt  a  single  body,  having  the  pope  for  their  themselves  with  little  epfaemend  books,  which 

spiritual  and  the  emperor  tor  their  temporal  may  have  oarrencj  for  a  few  years  and  divert 

head.    This  idea  of  a  grand  theocracy  appears  the  reader  &  few  moments  from  ennui^  withoot 

Prominently  in  several  of  his  writings,  alike  in  any  design  of  advancing  knowledge  or  benefit- 
is  views  of  society  and  of  nature.    Theology  ing  posterity."    To  this  period  belong  his  moit 
he  defined  as  the  jurisprudence  of  tiie  kingdom  important  philosophical  labors.     In  1704  he 
of  God,  as  law  and  politics  transferred  to  a  composed  his  examination  of  Locke,  Ifownta 
higher  and  absolute  spliere.    He  was  one  of  the  euait  ncr  Ventendement  humam;  he  reveekd 
founders  in  1682  of  the  Acta  Eruditarum  of  the  great  variety  of  his  learning  in  the  fint 
Leipsic,  to  which  he  furnished  numerous  ar-  volume  of  the  Miacellanea  BeroUrunMa  (1710); 
ticles.    Employed  to  write  the  history  of  the  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  ^ 
house  of  Brunswick,  he  explored  the  principal  Treooux  and  the  Journal  de$  tananU;  aod  pab- 
libraries  and  archives  of  Germany  and  Italy  for  lished  in  1710  in  French  his  Tkeodieie^  the  no- 
materials,  returning  to  Hanover  in  1690l    The  blest  monument  of  his  genius,  in  which  he  ^^f^ 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  the  Codex  Juris  pies  with  the  leading  problems  of  philoeophy 
Oentium  Diplomatieus  (2  vols.,  1693-1700),  a  and  faith,  and  which  is  hardly  surpassed  as  an 
coUection  of  treaties  and  public  docxmacnts,  with  example  at  once  of  metaphysical  power  and  nni- 
a  preface  which  is  one  of  his  masterpieces;^  versa!  erudition.    Daring  the  latter  yean  of  his 
Scriptores  Serum  BruTmieensium  lUustrationi  life  he  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  distinctioD. 
Inservientes   (8   vols.,  1707-Ul);    Aeeemonei  A  councillor  and  official  historiographer  at  Han- 
HUtoriea  (2  vols.,  1698-1700);  and  the  Ati-  over,  a  baron  and  aulio  councillor  with  a  pah 
nales  Imperii   Occidentis   Brunwieenses  (first  sion  at  Vienna,  he  was  consulted  by  Peter  the 
published  by  Pertz,  3  vols.,  1843-'5).    His  Pro-  Great  at  Torgau  in  1711,  and  rewarded  by  him 
toffdMt  (first  published  entire  in  1749),  a  disser-  witli  the  title  of  councillor  of  state  and  apen- 
tation  on  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the  crea-  sion  of  1,000  rubles.    He  had  for  maoj  yean 
tion  of  man,  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  corresponded  with  the  most  illustrious  penoos 
the  lost  work,  and  was  the  first  important  con-  in  Europe  on  almost  all  public  and  scientifie 
tribution  to  the  science  of  geology,  which  he  questions.    He  united  the  leading  thinkers  d 
odled  natural  geography.    His  hypothesis  sup-  Christendom  by  an  interchange  of  ideaa^  and 
poses  the  prominence  of  fire  in  the  formation  from  his  time  the  history  of  philosophy  inrolns 
of  the  earth,  the  gradual  congelation  after  ig-  more  than  in  any  former  period  the  general  his- 
neous  fusion,  the  Introduction  of  a  vast  body  tory  of  the  human  mind.    To  no  single  penon 
of  water  to  cover  the  surface,  and  the  origin  of  is  the  civilized  world  more  indebted  for  tbeiit- 
monntains  and  valleys  by  the  subsidence  of  cer-  erary  commerce  between  all  its  parts.  The  lieh 
tain  portions  of  the  earth  breaking  in  upon  vast  materials  scattered  through  his  letters  prov« 
vaulted  caverns.  He  also  explains  fossils,  which  that  his  amusements  must  have  oondated  onlf 
had  previously  been  esteemed  freaks  of  nature,  as  in  dbange  of  objects,  not  in  suspension  of  iatel- 
remnants  of  real  but  extinct  species.    Through  lectual  labor.    To  Spinoza  he  wrote,  soggesting 
his  inflaence  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  new  methods  of  manufacturing  lenses;  to  Mir 
was  founded  in  1701,  of  which  he  was  the  first  gliabeccbi  at  Florence,  urging  him  in  elegant 
president.    His  first  memoir  was  on  a  species  Latin  verses  to  publish  his  bibliographical  dis- 
of  binary  arithmetic,  invented  by  him,  in  which  ooveries ;  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  cul* 
the  only  figures  employed  were  0  and  1.    He  ture  of  the  silkworm ;  to  Grimaldi,  the  Jeant 
soon  after  attempted  to  form  a  universal  alpha^  missionary  in  China,  to  impart  hla  i^b^^^J^ 
bet,  the  elements  of  which  were  to  be  very  in  Chinese  philosophy,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
simple,  like  algebraic  signs,  instead  of  syllables  emperor  to  introduce  his  new  binaiy  sritbaetK^ 
and  words,  and  were  directly  to  represent  ideas,  su^^esting  that  the  latter  may  even  be  a  key  to 
This  favorite  but  fhtile  scheme  was  the  subject  the  book  Ye-himy  supposed  to  contain  the  mjs* 
of  long  continued  meditations.     To  Frederic  teries  of  Fo ;  to  Bossuet  and  Mme.  Brioon  coo- 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  corning  the  union  of  the  Protestant  aod  Oath- 
he  addressed  a  series  of  precepts  for  the  ad-  olic  churches,  and  to  Yon  Spanheim  on  the 
vancement  of  sciences,  witii  a  curious  preamble,  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed;  to  1^ 
After  noticing  the  confusion  of  investigations  Des  Bosses  on  transnbstantiation,  ^^  ^  ^ 
and  theories  and  the  animosity  of  scholars  in  Samuel  Clarke  on  time  and  space ;  to  BemoN 
his  time,  he  adds:  "I  fear  that  after  the  curi-  de  Hontmort  on  Plato,  and  to  Franks  on  po^ 
osity  of  men  shall  be  exhausted  with  no  con-  ular  education ;  to  the  queen  of  ProanS)  w 
siderable  profit  to  their  happiness,  they  will  pupil,  on  free  will  and  predestination ;  to  toe 
become  disgusted  with  the  sciences,  and  by  a  electress  Sophia,  her  modier,  on  English  pon* 
fatal  despair  fall  back  into  barbarism,  to  which  tics ;  and  to  the  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
this  horrible  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  books  the  Slavic  and  oriental  languages    ^.  ^^ 
may  much  contribute.    For  the  disorder  will  troversy  with  Newton  concerning  the  disc^^ 
finally  be  almost  insurmountable ;  the  multi-  ery  of  the  dififerential  calculus  embitterea  t^ 
tude  of  writers  will  expose  them  all  to  the  dan-  latter  years  of  his  life.    There  ia  J'*^^,"??^ 
ger  of  general  oblivion;  and  to  bean  author  that  Newton's  method  of  flmdoDS  and  Loibmix 
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metliod  of  infinitediBils,  wUoh  diflbr  only  in  tion  of  oansalify,  was  the  object  which  Leibnitz 
the  mode  of  notation,  were  both  independent  had  in  view  in  deolaring  all  matter  to  be  neoes- 
and  ori^al  disooyeries.  Bnt  the  priority  of  aarily  active.  He  affirmed  that  one  body  can- 
publication  bcdongs  to  Leibnitz,  who  gave  a  not  receive  the  power  of  acting  from  any  other, 
summary  of  tlie  principles  of  tne  difEerentiai  bnt  that  the  whole  force  is  preSzistent  ia  itself, 
calculus  in  the  Acta  Eruditonm^  in  1684.  Sir  He  thus  substituted  in  the  study  of  nature  the 
David  Brewster's  aoooont  of  this  matter,  in  his  .  notion  of  force  for  that  of  mode,  the  form  of  dy- 
*'  Life  of  Newton,"  is,  according  to  the  (German  namics  for  the  form  of  abstract  geometry.  This 
authorities  Oerhiurt  and  Gnhraner,  very  incom-  principle  is  the  key  to  his  peculiar  system.  He 
plete,  Ignoring  some  important  documents,  par-  begins  with  maintaining  that  the  pure  d  priori 
tiouLarly  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Oidenbuiv  dated  conceptions  of  the  reason  are  full  and  adequate 
Aug.  27,  167tt.  The  royal  society  of  London  expressions  of  objective  realities.  Logical  truth 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  question^  is  equivalent  to  actual  truth ;  rational  possibili- 
whose  report,  C<mmercium  Epiatolieum  (1712),  tv  is  necessarily  reality ;  ideas  are  identical  with 
was  in  fitvor  of  Newton.  This  is  admitted  not  things.  He  introduces  the  two  test  priuciples  of 
to  have  been  impartial,  and  its  deficiencies  are  contradiction  and  sufficient  reason,  the  former 
shown  in  a  revised  edition  by  Biot  and  Lefort  applying  to  the  realm  of  necessary  ideas,  the 
(1856). — ^The  prindpai  metaphysical  specnla-  latter  to  that  of  contingent  facts.  Whatsoever 
tions  of  Leibnitz  are  contained  in  his  TheodieUy  abstract  conception  involves  no  contradiction 
KotneawR  eaaii^  SysUme  nouMou  de  la  nature  with  the  reason  itself  is  absolutely  true.  But  to 
(1695),  Be  Ipea  Natura  (1698X  the  fragment  on  determine  what  ideas  are  valid  in  any  world  of 
Ifimadologie  (1714),  and  in  portions  of  his  cor-  contingent  phenomena,  in  any  particular  circum- 
respondence.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  stances,  there  is  needed  the  second  principle, 
all  the  learning  of  Europe  to  give  a  complete  and  For  every  actual  truth  a  sufficient  reason  must 
systematic  development  of  his  opinions  either  be  rendered,  showing  that  it  is  that  which  is 
in  this  or  any  other  department.  His  mind  was  best  adapted  to  bring  about  the  intended  result. 
nurtured  in  the  controversy  between  the  prin-  Thus  every  thing  must  be  judged  by  its  final 
ciplea  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  the  ultimate  cause.  The  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  substance 
tendencies  of  each  of  which  he  was  able  to  consists  essentially  in  extension,  does  not  ex- 
perceive,  and  between  which  he  wished  to  es-  plain  the  constant  movements  and  developments 
tablish  a  position.  He  controverted  Locke's  of  nature.  Unless,  therefore,  every  phenomenon 
rejeetion  of  innate  ideas,  by  maintaining  that,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  product  of  the  divine 
though  no  ideas  be  innate,  there  is  yet  an  innate  mind,  Leibnitz  maintains  that  some  inherent, 
faculty  for  forming  ideas  independent  of  Imd  causative,  initiative  power  must  be  attributed  to 
superior  to  sensation.  To  the  old  axiom  of  sen-  matter.  This  power  cannot  reside  in  masses  as 
sualisni,  Nihil  est  in  inteUeetu^  quod  non  fuerit  such,  since  they  are  infinitely  divisible,  and  mav 
priue  in  eeneu,  he  made  the  revolutionary  addi-  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  zero  of  extension,  tiu 
tion,  nisi  ip$e  inteUeetue.  The  mind  he  com-  they  lose  every  material  property.  Hence  his 
pares  not  to  a  taibula  rasa^  a  blank  tablet,  but  doctrine  of  monads,  as  the  simple  active  elements 
to  a  block  of  marble  that  has  certain  character-  of  things,  the  veritable,  living  atoms  of  nature, 
istio  veins  in  it ;  affirms  it  to  contain  potentially  the  immaterial,  indivisible,  and  final  forces  of 
initself  the  general  notions  of  things,  which  are  the  universe,  uninfiuenced  from  without,  but 
unfolded  as  occasions  invite,  the  germs  of  our  continually  changing  by  an  inward  principle, 
ideas  and  of  the  eternal  truths  which  are  de-  All  monads  contain  an  inward  energy  by  virtue 
rived  from  them.  Those  neoessary  truths,  which  of  which  they  develop  themselves  spontaneous- 
take  their  origin  not  from  experience,  but  pri-  ly ;  they  are  all  different  from  each  other,  each 
manly  from  the  thinking  soul,  are  the  elements  having  peculiar  attributes ;  all  are,  properly 
of  all  knowledge.  Thus,  unlike  that  of  Locke,  speaking,  souls,  being  endowed  with  perception, 
the  starting  point  of  his  philosophy  is  not  the  tnongh  those  which  compose  material  objects 

Sroduots  of  sensation,  but  the  laws  of  theun-  do  not  possess  apperception  or  consciousness; 
erstonding;  and  he  creates  not  a  system  of  all  are  independent  of  each  other,  each  having 
empiricism,  bnt  a  system  of  rationalism.  He  its  own  means  of  development,  and  forming  a 
departs  almost  equaUy  from  the  results  of  Oar-  microcosm  or  living  image  of  the  whole  unl- 
tesianism  as  developed  by  Malebranche  and  verse.  In  every  monad  might  be  read  the 
Spinoza.  In  Descartes  the  prominence  of  the  world's  history  from  beginning  to  end,  each  of 
idea  of  the  infinite  or  absolute  tends  to  cast  them  being  a  kind  of  deity  (parvus  in  suo  ge^ 
finite  nature  into  the  shade.  This  tendency  nere  deus),  God  is  the  absolute,  original  mo- 
appears  more  decidedly  in  ICalebranche,  who  nad,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  generated ;  the 
denied  second  causes,  and  limited  all  real  agen-  primitive  and  necessary  substance,  in  which  the 
oy  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  Spinoza,  who  detail  of  chimges  exists  eminently.  Hence  fol- 
affirmed  aU  thought  and  substance  to  be  dike  lows  another  doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy, 
parts  and  modificationsofthe  one  sole  Existence,  that  of  pre^stablished  harmony.  The  dualism 
Thus  the  idea  of  cause  was  banished  from  the  of  Descartes  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  re- 
universe  of  created  things,  and  all  phenomena  duction  of  mind  and  matter  to  the  same  essence, 
were  regarded  only  as  modes  of  the  divine  ao-  the  former  being  represented  by  conscious,  and 
tion.    To  avoid  thia  result^  to  vindicate  the  no-  the  latter  by  unconscious  monads.    But  these 
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two  dflsses  of  monads  are  wholly  nnKke,  and  itnd  ZMnlt,  odor  dtu  Wk&m  de&  IdeaUtrnwi^ad 

exert  no  influence  on  each  other.    To  explain  Mealumvs;  Fenerbach,  Dafnt^htng^  EnttMBt' 

their  relation,  therefore,  Leibnitz  reverts  to  the  lung  und  Kritik  der  Zetlmiuchen  jPkiUmfUd 

original  oonstitntion  of  things  as  perfected  bj  fAnspach,  1837);  andZiminemiano,Zedfiti«iu{ 

God  himself,  who,  he  maintains,  has  so  harmo-  Merbart,  eins  Vergleiehung  ikrer  Mamadelogu 

nized  all  the  monads  of  which  the  nniverse  is  (yienniL^1849). 

composed,  that  thej  work  in  complete  nnison  L£IO£ST£B  (ano.  £ata\  a  manvfiictnriiig 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  town  and  the  capital  of  Leioestershire,  Knghnd, 
were  intended.  This  harmony  is  not  only  pre-  sitoated  near  the  centre  of  the  oo.,  on  the  ng^ 
established  by  a  divine  decree,  but  is  produced  bank  of  the  Boar,  which  is  here  crosaedby  ttoe 
by  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of  monads.  In  one  ancient  bridges  and  a  handsome  modem  ooe, 
view,  every  volition  of  a  rational  agent  finds  in  102  ro.  by  rulway  N.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
the  constant  procession  of  physical  forces  a  con-  in  1661, 60,642.  The  staple  mannfaetore  is  col- 
current  event  by  which  it  is  executed ;  and  in  ton  and  worsted  hosiery.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
another  view,  the  monads  of  the  human  system  great  agricultural  and  wool  raising  district^  and 
and  of  the  outward  universe  are  so  aooommo-  fairs  are  held  for  honea»  cattle,  and  abeop  13 
dated  to  each  other,  each  being  a  representative  times  a  year.  Under  the  Bomans  as  weu  as 
of  all  the  rest  and  a  mirror  of  all  things,  that  under  the  Saxons  Leicester  was  a  place  of  im- 
each  feels  all  that  passes  in  every  other,  and  aU  portance ;  and  numerous  vestiges  of  those  an- 
conspire  together  in  every  act,  more  or  less  cient  times  are  still  in  existence.  In  1851  some 
eflTectively  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  handsome  tessellated  pavements  and  other  Bo- 
prlme  agent  Hence  the  harmony  between  all  man  remains  were  discovered.  The  name  hor 
the  parts  of  matter,  between  the  future  and  the  oester  is  derived  from  the  river  Lure  (oow 
past,  between  divine  decrees  and  human  actions.  Soar).  Leicester  had  formerly  a  mint  in  which 
between  the  reign  of  efficient  and  that  of  final  were  produced  a  succession  of  ooina  from  the 
causes.  The  transition  from  these  principles  to  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Henry  IL  Ihe 
Leibnitz^s  doctrine  of  optimism  is  easy.  Evil  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  4S 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  finite  being.  The  councSlors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  it  retons 
existing  universe  is  one  of  innumerable  possible  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
universes,  each  of  which  would  have  had  a  dif-  L£IO£ST£B,  Easl  of.  See  DimLxr,  Bob- 
ferent  measure  of  good  and  evil.    The  present  xbt. 

was  made  actual,  because  it  presented  to  the  LEIQESTEB  of  HOLKHAM,  Twomam  Wn- 
Divine  Intelligence  the  smallest  degree  of  the  xjam  Gokb,  earl  of,  an  English  agricoltnri^ 
latter  and  the  largest  of  the  former.  Metaphys-  bom  May  4, 1752,  died  June  80, 1842.  He  was 
ical  evil  consists  simply  in  limitation,  and  regarded,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
moral  evil  is  permitted  only  for  the  sake  of  a  ford,  as  the  first  agriculturist  in  the  kingdcn. 
greater  ultimate  good.  It  follows  that  he  His  estate  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  the  nstil 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neoes-  of  which  he  raised  in  ihe  period  of  some  60 
sity  as  the  only  kind  of  liberty  consistent  with  years  that  it  was  in  his  possession  from  £2,- 
the  predstablished  order  of  tlie  universe.  The  000  to  above  £20,000,  was  the  pride  of  the 
want  of  a  logical  and  connected  statement  of  county.  His  annual  sheep  shearing,  at  which 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  supplied  by  hia  he  entertained  hundreds  of  guests  for  several 
disciple  Wolf. — Leibnitz  was  of  medium  stature,  days,  was  reckoned  the  greatest  agrionltnral  lies- 
of  a  spare  but  vigorous  frame,  was  accustomed  tival  in  the  world.  His  methods  of  cultivatioa 
to  eat  much  and  drink  little,  related  his  meals  were  based  upon  scientific  prindpleai  He  in- 
by  his  pursuits  and  not  by  time,  usually  studied  troduoed  choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  rotatioa 
far  into  the  night,  sometimes  sat  by  his  desk  of  crops,  and  recommended  the  extensive  plant- 
almost  without  rising  for  months,  sleeping  in  ing  of  tumipe.  He  represented  the  county  of 
his  chair,  liked  to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  peo-  Norfolk  in  parliamenl^  with  a  brief  interval, 
pie,  and  was  never  married.  He  wrote  very  from  1776  to  1832.  An  intense  hatred  of  toty. 
little  in  his  native  language,  his  important  trea*  ism  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  hia  politial 
tises  being  either  in  Latin  or  French.  His  phi-  system,  but  he  spoke  little  except  when  agrioal- 
losophicol  works  were  edited  by  Erdmann  (Ber-  tural  measures  were  before  the  hooseu  In  1637 
lin,  1840) ;  his  historical  works  by  Pertz  (Han-  he  was  created  eari  of  Leicester  of  HolkhanL 
over,  1843) ;  his  mathematical  works  by  G^r-  Sixty  years  before  he  had  been  twice  offeied  a 
hardt  (Berlin,  184d-'50).  A  complete  edition  peerage;  but  he  refused  to  accept  any  tbSog  but 
of  all  his  writings  is  now  (1860)  in  progress  in  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  been  hdd 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Oonnt  Fouoher  de  Oa*  by  his  maternal  great-unde,  whose  estates  he 
reil,  who  has  already  published  as  preparatory  inherited,  but  not  his  title,  which  had  meantiHie 
studies  two  series  of  Lettrei  et  opuaeulei  (1854-  been  given  to  another  person.  As  thia  earMam 
^7).  The  best  biography  is  by  Gnhrauer  (2  vols.,  was  still  held  by  Marquis  Townshendf  the  title 
Breslau,  1842  ;  with  additions,  1846).  This  was  varied  for  Mr.  Coke  by  the  addition  of  the 
is  the  basis  of  the  *^  Life  of  Leibnitz,^'  by  J.  M.  name  of  his  own  estate. 
Hackie  (Boston,  1845).— Compare  Schelling,  LEIOESTEBSHIBE,  an  inland  central  ooonty 
ZHbniB  als  Denker  ;  Hartenstem,  De  Materia  of  England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Notting* 
atpud  Leibnitz  Ifotitiane;  Helferioh,  SpiriiOM  ham,  linooln^  Bnttand,  Northamptoiiy Warwick, 
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and  Derby ;  hngOk  44  m.,  breadth  40  m.;  area,  a  promiaent  poelttoii,  and  In  1885  was  elected 
808  sq.  m. ;  pop.  io  1851,  980,508. .  The  surface  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  an  active  and 
ooDastsalmoeteDtirely  of  fl^ntljrifiinghillsybat  eloquent  part  in  debate;  but  finding  that  his 
nowhere  presents  any  bold  features.  The  coua-  views  were  not  those  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
ty  is  chiefly  indnded  in  the  basin  of  the  Trent^  stituent8|  he  resigned  in  1837  and  passed  the 
the  principal  tributary  of  which  in  Leicester-  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
shire  is  the  Soar  (ano.  Leire).  The  Avon,  a  trib-  LEI6HT0N,  Robkbt,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom. 
Qtary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  S»  boundajy  for  in  Edinburgh  in  1611,  died  in  London,  June  26, 
nearly  8  m. ;  and  the  WeUand^  which  fulls  into  1684.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
the  Wash,  for  about  17  m.,  separating  Leicea-  Edinburgh,  and  in  1641  became  pastor  of  a 
tershire  from  Northamptomiiire.  The  £.  por-  Presbyterian  church  near  that  city.  He  held 
tion  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  lias  formation^  aloof  from  the  political  controversies  which 
and  the  W,  to  the  sandstone.  Coal  exists  to  a  then  engrossed  many  of  the  clergy,  and  when 
considerable  extent  in  the  west.  Limestone^  questioned  by  the  presbytery  ^*  if  he  preached 
gypsum,  slate,  whetstones,  and  day  are  also  to  the  times,"  he  replied :  **  Since  all  my  breth- 
fonnd.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genid.  The  sofl  jren  preach  to  the  times,  suffer  one  poor  priest  at 
is  loamy,  and  varies  in  fertility.  The  best  soils  least  to  preach  on  eternity."  He  soon  resigned 
are  generally  kept  in  pasture,  for  which  the  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  1653  was  elected 
county  is  preeminent  The  principal  crop  is  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  On 
barley;  but  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  are  exten-  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  an  attempt  was 
sivelj  cultivated.  Leicestershire  has  long  been  made  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Leigh- 
famous  as  a  hunting  county,  Melton*Mowbray  ton  was  favorably  din>osed  toward  the  system, 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  sportsmen  during  though  his  father  had  been  savagely  persecuted 
the  season.  The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (the  by  lAud  for  his  opposition  to  it ;  and,  in  the  hope 
county  town),  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Boswwtb,  of  moderating  the  violent  dissensions  of  tiie  time, 
Karket-Harbon>ugh,Lutterworthf  Melton-Mow-  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  bishopric, 
bray,  Mount  Sorrel,  Whitwick,  and  Castle  Don-  cboosine  that  of  Dumblane  as  being  one  of  the 
nington.  Leicestershire  formerly  returned  only  poorest  In  revenue.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation 
2  members  to  pariiament.  By  the  reform  act  it  of  Sharpe,  he  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop- 
was  divided,  and  now  returns  4  members,  beside  ric  of  Glasgow ;  but  finding  himself  unequal  to 
2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  the  difficulties  of  his  new  dignity,  he  resigned  it 

LEIDY,  JoaspH,  an  American  naturalist  and  in  1674,  and  retiring  to  England,  spent  his  re- 

pbysiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 1828.  maining  days  in  that  coantry.    He  left  various 

He  was  graduated  MJ>.  at  the  university  of  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  bis  "  Prao- 

Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  in  1853  was  elected  tical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  General 

to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  that  institution,  of  St.  Peter."    A  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 

which  he  still  occupies.    Dr.  Leidy  has  culti-  ings  appeared  in  1808  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London), 

vated  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  LEININGEN,  Kabl,  prince  of,  half  brother 

vertebrate  pal»ontology,  to  both  of  which  he  ofQueenyictoria,bornAprill2,1804,diedNov. 

has  contributed  many  valuable  memoirs,  chief-  8, 1856.    He  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Emil 

ly  published  in  the  *^ Proceedings  of  the  Acad-  of  Leiningen  and  the  princess  Yictorie  Marie 

emy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  the  *^  Transactions  Louise  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterward  the  wife  of 

of  the  Amwican  Philosophical  Society,"  and  theduke  of  Eent  He  inherited  the  possessions 

the  ^^Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  of  his  father  in  1814,  and  held  a  high  rank  in 

LEIGH,  Bb»jamih  Watkin8,  an  American  the  Bavarian  army.  He  had  a  mania  for  build- 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  uhesterfidd  co.,  ing,  and  established  manufactures  which  helped 
Vs.,  Jane  18, 1781,  died  Feb.  2, 1849.  He  stud-  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
ied  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  as  soon  eldest  of  his  two  sons  by  his  marriage  with  the 
as  he  became  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  countess  of  Eletelsburg,  Prince  Ebnst,  bom 
He  practised  sncoesafblly  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1880,  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
and  was  soon  elected  to  the  4egis]ature  from  operations  during  the  Crimean  war,  obtained  a 
Dinwiddle  ca,  presenting  in  that  body  a  series  lieutenancy  in  Uie  British  navy  in  April,  1856, 
of  well  known  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of  and  soon sifterward  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
the  legislature  to  instruct  the  U.  S.  senators  of  her  nu^jesty's  steam  frigate  Magicienne. 
fh>m  Virginia.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bich-  Count  Eabl,  a  member  of  another  branch  of 
mond,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  at  tiie  Leininsen  fsmily,  bom  in  1819,  served  as 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  commisnoners  ap-  general  in  me  Hungarian  war,  and  was  executed 
pointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Virginia,  and  at  Arad,  Oct  6, 1849. 

reported  the  arguments  and  deciaons  in  the  LEINSTEB,  one  of  the  4  provinces  of  Ireland, 
court  of  appeals.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  eom-  constituting  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  between 
missioner  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  concert  with  lat.  62''  7'  and  54''  6'  N.  and  long.  6""  and  8^"  3' 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  part  of  that  stat^  adyusted  an  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ulster,  E.  by  St.  George's 
agreement  concerning  the  "occupymg  claimants  channel,  S.  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  W.  by  Con- 
law,"  which  thx^eatened  to  annul  the  Virginia  naught;  length  N.  and  S.  150  ni.;  area,  7,619 
titles  to  lands  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a  member  aq.  m. ;  pop  in  1841, 1,978,781 ;  in  1851, 1,672,- 
cf  the  convention  of  1829-'80,  in  wMoh  he  held  174.  It  is  oivided  into  12  counties,  viz.,  Carlow, 
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Dnblio,  inidare,  Kilkenny,  IQng's,  Longford,  Kicboloi,  8t  Thomas,  and  St  Panics  or 
Lonth,  Meath,  Qneen's,  Westmeatb,  Wexford,  rity  chnrcb.  A  new  Boman  Oatholie  dninli 
and  Wicklow,  beside  tbe  cities  of  Dabltn  and  was  eompleted  in  1847,  and  a  synagogue  oom- 
Kilkennj,  and  tlie  town  of  Drogheda,  which  are  menoed  in  1858.  Leipsic  oontahis  monnneBfs 
counties  in  themselves.  The  coast  is  generally  of  Gellert ;  of  Prince  Poniatowakd,  who  wv 
bw,  bat  in  some  places  bold  and  rooky.  The  drowned  in  the  Elster  at  the  dose  cif  tbe  great 
•  best  harbors  are  at  Anblin,  Drogheda,  Dnndalk,  battle  in  1818 ;  of  Hahnemann,  of  Baob,  and  of 
and  Oarlingford.  There  are  no  large  lakeSi  The  other  eminent  persons.  Among  the  prinoipd 
province  contains  6  navigable  rivers,  the  Shan*  public  buildings  are  the  observatory,  which  o^ 
non,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  and  Slaney.  copies  the  tower  of  the  citadel  of  finamtnhnf, 
Tbe  snrfaoe  is  partly  level  and  partly  rolling,  the  general  exchange  and  book  exchange,  the 
being  on  the  whole  the  least  broken  portion  of  Saxon-Bavarian  railway  depot,  the  post  oflke, 
Ireland.  There  are  8  or  4  mountain  groups  oo*  the  custom  house,  finished  in  1868,  and  tiie  new 
cupving  parts  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wex-  warehouses.  Leipsic  takes  a  foremoet  positka 
ford,  King's,  and  Queen's  counties,  and  a  few  in  Germany,  in  tne  history  of  tbe  reformatMa 
hills  in  Westmoath,  Louth,  and  Kilkenny.  Else-  as  wdl  as  of  literature.  The  800Ui  annivenaiy 
where  are  large  peat  fields,  the  principal  of  which  of  the  formal  introduction  of  Protestantism  la 
is  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  The  soij^  resting  on  the  town  was  celebrated  there  with  great  re- 
limestone  and  day  slate,  is  the  best  in  the  Idng-  Joicing  in  1889,  and  the  400th  of  the  disooveiy 
dom ;  4,^^^*^^^  ^^^^  ^^  arable,  1,706,684  of  the  art  of  printing  in  1840.  The  nnivcrritr 
having  been  under  crops  in  1866,  and  the  rest  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Tbe  460th 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  produce  was  esti-  anniversary  of  its  foundation  was  oeUrated 
mated  in  1866  at  884,988  quarters  of  wheat,  Dec  2,  1869.  Prominent  among  tbe  muver- 
2,619,163  of  oats,  477,660  of  barley,  89,160  of  sity  buildings  is  the  Augutteum^  800  leet  long 
here,  13,768  of  rye,  and  1,181,637  tons  of  pota-  and  8  stories  high,  containing  a  great  faaH,  lee- 
toes.  The  breadth  of  flax  cultivated  hasfluctua-  ture  room,  museums  of  natural  history,  and  a 
ted  from  741  acres  in  1849  to  4,889  in  1861,  and  libranr  with  160,000  vols,  and  2,600  M6&  The 
2,142  in  1866.  The  Kilkenny  coal  field,  be-  use  of  the  German  language  as  a  medium  of  pab- 
tween  the  Barrow  and  Nore,  is  the  most  exten-  lie  learned  instruction  was  first  intxodiieed  ia 
sively  worked  in  Ireland,  and  also  produces  ex-  Leipsic  (1688)  by  Thomasius,  the  teacher  cf 
cellent  ironstone.  Wicklow  has  6  copper  snd  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  native  of  the  ciQr.  Aa 
4  lead  mines,  yielding  silver,  and  in  Oroghsn  English  writer  says  of  the  univerrity:  ^Tlusii 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  now  abandoned.  IVom  one  of  the  few  scholastic  establisfanieata  on  the 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  procured  continent  which  has  retained  its  own  landed 
in  Wicklow.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  estates,  most  of  the  others  having  been  alripped 
invasion  in  the  12th  century  Leinster  was  di-  within  the  last  60  years,  and  being  now  nip- 
vided  into  two  kingdoms,  Meath  in  the  K.  and  ported  by  annual  grants.  In  other  respeda, 
Le^nia  or  Leinster  proper  in  the  8.  also,  it  resembles  our  English  nniversitiei; 
IJIIPSIO  (Ger.  LeipngS,  a  German  commercial  commons  being  kept  for  students  who  deoHid 
and  university  city,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  it  on  tbe  plea  of  poverty."  The  property  of 
beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  the  institution  is  very  considerable;  and  tlM  en- 
valley,  watered  by  tbe  Pleisse,  here  Joined  by  the  dowment  for  stipends,  free  board,  ^ko.,  amouate 
Elster  and  other  small  rivers,  within  a  few  miles  to  over  $600,000,  nearly  200  poor  atodenls  be> 
ofthePruasianfrontier,  129  m.  by  railway  from  ing  sometimes  supported  by  the  nniTersity. 
Berlin,  and  about  60  from  Dresden  ;  pep.  in  Philolofiy  was  long  the  great  speciality  of  the 
1868, 74,209,  including  the  military;  pop.  of  the  university,  althou^  many  of  its  leading  men- 
district  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Leipsic  is  the  bers  have  been  eminent  in  other  branehei^  as 
capital,  484,226.  Most  of  the  ancient  fortifica-  Wunderlioh  in  medicine,  Wachsmnth  and  Flafthe 
tions,  excepting  the  castle  or  citadel  of  Pleissen*  in  hiitory,  Drobisoh  in  matliematica,  Nanaaana 
burg,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  in  mineralogy,  PGppig  in  zodogy,  Seylbrtk, 
partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  streets  of  Leip-  Fleischer,  and  Brockhaus  in  oriental  learmag^ 
sic,  though  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  are  Erdmann  in  chemistry,  and  Metteoina  in  botany. 
generally  narrow,  and  the  public  buildings  are  But  many  of  the  most  learned  men  have  bcca 
of  comparatively  little  architectural  interest,  compelled  to  retire,  chiefly  for  political  TeaaoBS, 
The  most  fashionable  public  square  is  the  Au-  as  Von  der  Pfordten,  Harless,  Weber,  If oritz 
gustusplatz;  and  tbe  most  picturesque  from  the  Hanpt,  Mommsen,  and  Jahn;  whUe  J.  F.  J. 
quaintness  of  its  buildings,  particularly  of  the  Hermann,  the  principal  recent  promoter  of  the 
town  hall  (Rathhaus)y  is  the  Marktplatz.  The  study  of  philology  in  Leipsic,  died  in  1848.  Tbe 
allied  sovereigns  met  in  this  square  after  the  nniversity  has  suffered  from,  these  losses,  and 
battle  of  Leipsic,  previous  to  which  Napoleon  the  attendance  of  students  has  diminisbed  from 
bad  rended  there  in  the  E^nig^aiUy  so  called  1,800  in  the  early  part  of  this  centnry  to  stoat 
from  having  formerly  served  as  an  electoral  and  800  I.^  1860.  Leipsic  possesses  sJao  many  ex- 
royal  residence.  Near  the  square  stands  Auer-  cellent  colleges  and  scbods,  a  town  Kbrarv  with 
baches  cellar,  made  famous  by  Groetbe's^Faustt"  a  remarkable  collection  of  oriental  MSb,  and 
and  still  much  frequented  by  the  students.  The  Turkish  works,  and.  a  considerate  number  of 
principal  Protestant  churches  are  those  of  St  societies  and  JouDals  far  the  pnxmotton  of  ael- 
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•iioe»  kttm  and  art.  A  ooDMnratory  of  mosio  Marmont  out  of  the  Tillage  of  MAckern.  Oa 
ma  fdiDded  \>j  MeodebBohD-Baiiholdy  in  1843,  the  17th  bo<^  armies  by  tacit  agreement  rested, 
and  a  profeaaorship  of  mnsio  was  established  ia  and  Napc^eon,  oonscions  of  his  weakness,  made 
the  nmversity  in  1860.  Few  towns  are  more  de*  an  inefi»ctnal  attempt  to  proenre  an  armistice. 
TOted  tothecoltiyationofmnsicandthedrama.  The  18th  fonnd  h»  forces,  abont  160,000  in 
The  charitable  and*  religious  associations  are  number,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  aronnd  the 
nnmerous,  and  a  new  poorhoose  was  built  in  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  city ;  while  to  op* 
1858.  The  annual  commercial  fain  of  Leipeic  pose  him  Sdhwartzenberg,  strengthened  by  the 
aie  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and  are  attend*  arriTal  of  the  Bossian  leserves  under  Benning- 
ed  by  persons  of  almost  all  nations,  but  chiefly  sen  and  Bemadotte's  army  of  the  north,  brought 
by  Germans,  Poles,  Bussiaos,  and  the  Slav!  gen-  into  the  field  800,000  men  and  nearly  1,400 
erally.  The  number  of  visitors  is  generally  cannons.  Against  these  odds  tlie  French  fought 
about  60,000,  and  the  transactions  amount  to  withheroieconrage,  and  their  artillery,  amonnt* 
$60,000,000  annually.  Notwithstanding  the  ing  to  800  pieces,  was  played  with  a  rapidity 
commercial  magnitude  of  its  furs,  Leipsio  is  still  and  effect  which  fbr  a  long  time  kept  their  as- 
more  eztensivdy  known  by  the  book  trade  of  sailants  in  check.  OraduiQly  their  circle  of  de* 
which  it  is  the  centre.  (See  Booksbiuko.)  In  fence  was  narrowed,  and  at  a  criticid  period  of 
1858  there  were  in  Leipsio  178  booksellers,  em-  the  day  they  were  weakened  by  the  defection 
pk>yiag  227  assistants  and  107  apprentices,  oflai^  bodies  of  Saxon  and  WOrtemberg  troops, 
bettde  which  there  were  resident  agents  of  who  immediately  turned  their  gnns  against  tbeur 
2,054  €^«rman  publishing  houses.  The  princi-  former  comrades.  The  allies  liaving  at  lengdi 
pal  publishing  hooses  are  those  of  Brockhaus  penetrated  into  the  suburb  of  SchOnfeld,  Napo- 
and  Tandinitz. — Leipsic  is  first  mentioned  as  a  Icon  became  convinced  that  the  city  was  no 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and  longer  tenaUe,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  cessa- 
its  commercial  importuice  began  as  early  as  the.  tion  of  hostilities  at  nightfiill,  commenced  a  re* 
18th*  It  snflered  much  during  the  80  years'  treat.  Amid  a  scene  of  fearful  confudon  the 
war,  and  the  great  victory  of  GKistavus  Adolphua  French  filed  off  through  Liodenaa.  Early  on 
over  Tilly  (Sept  7, 1681)  was  gained  in  its  vicini-  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  allies  forced  an 
ty  at  Breitenfeld.  On  Oct.  16-19,  1818,  was  entrance  into  the  city,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic,  called  ensued  with  the  French  rear  guard,  who  were 
by  the  Germans  the  great  Fd2ik0rMA20eA£,  which  encumbered  with  immense  trains  of  baggage 
precipitated  the  down&li  of  the  emperor  Kapo-  and  artillery  and  crowds  of  wounded.  In  the 
leon,  already  weakened  in  his  resources  by  the  heigbt  of  the  m^te  the  bridge  of  Lindenau,  the 
disasters  of  the  Bussian  campaign.  On  the  16th  only  outlet  of  retreat  over  the  river  Elster,  was 
the  main  army  of  the  allied  troops  of  Bossia,  prematurely  blown  up,  leaving  16,000  soldiers, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  about  160,000  strong,  un*  beside  28,000  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hands 
der  Prince  Scliwartzenberg,  attacked  the  French  of  the  allies.  Marshal  ICacdonald  by  great  ezer- 
stationed  in  and  around  Leipsic,  and  from  9  tions  succeeded  in  swimming  his  horse  across 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon  a  series  of  the  river,  but  Prince  Poniatowski  in  attempt- 
villages  on  the  south  of  the  city  occupied  by  ing  the  passage  was  drowned.  The  total  loss 
the  French  were  furiously  but  unsucoessfhUy  of  the  French  during  the  8  days  of  fighting  was 
assaulted.  Napoleon,  assuming  the  offensive,  60,000;  that  of  the  allies  50,000.  At  2  P.  M. 
then  adopted  nis  fiavorite  measure  of  a  grand  on  the  19th  the  carnage  ceased,  and  Napoleon 
attack  on  Uie  enemy's  centre,  and  a  powerful  was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Bhine. 
oolnnm  of  the  old  and  young  guards,  preceded  LEISLEB,  Jacob,  an  American  political  ad- 
by  a  train  of  artillery,  pierced  the  allied  army,  venturer,  Ixnn  in  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  Ger- 
Schwartxenberg  order^  up  his  reserves,  and  many,ezeoutedinNewYork,Mayl6, 1691.  He 
Napoleon  dioing  the  same,  a  general  engagement  came  to  America  in  1660  as  a  private  soldier  in 
ensued  along  the  whole  line  of  attack,  distin-  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company, 
guidied  by  frequent  charges  of  immense  bodies  Leaving  tiie  army  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
of  cavalry.  At  one  time  Mnrat  at  Uie  head  of  gaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  became,  for  that 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  old  guard  nearly  succeeded  day,  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.  In  1674  he 
in  capturing  the  emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  king  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  forced  loan 
of  Prussia ;  but  the  Cossacks  of  the  imperial  imposed  by  Colve.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
guard  and  the  Austrian  reserves  coming  up  to  rope  in  1678  he  was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates, 
the  front  at  all  points,  the  French  were  checked,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2,050 
and  at  nightfall  both  armies  remained  nearly  in  pieces  of  eight  to  obtain  nis  freedom.  Previous 
the  position  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning,  to  this  voyage  he  was  a  resident  of  Albanv,  and 
The  only  decided  success  of  the  French  was  on  had  been  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  difficnl- 
the  western  side  of  Leipsio,  where  Gen.  Ber-  ties  of  that  city  in  1676,  in  which  he  suffered 
trend  drove  back  the  Austrians  under  Gy ulai,  both  in  character  and  PQrse.  having  been  mulot- 
and  preserved  a  line  of  retreat  through  Lin-  ed  in  the  entire  cost  of  the  litigation  which  was 
denau  in  case  of  disaster.  During  the  engage-  instituted  by  him  and  Jacob  Milbome,  who 
ment  between  the  main  armies  BlCLcher  arrived  afterward  became  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his 
from  Halle  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  about  60,*  secretary  and  fellow  sufferer.  Under  Dongan'a 
000  strong,  and  idler  an  obstinate  confliot  drove  administration  in  1688  he  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  jadges,  or  "  oommissionerB^  as  they  wero  it,  until  he  -Wns  eonvineed  of  Slooghter^  iden- 

styled,  of  theoQurt  of  admiralty.    In  1688  Gov.  tity,  and  the  latter  had  sworn  in  his  eoimciL 

Dongan  was  snooeeded  hy  Lient  Gov.  Francis  Leisler  was  immediately  imprisoned,  Parsed 

Nicholson,  who  was  in  oommand  of  the  colony  with  treason  and  mnrder,  and  shortly  aner 

when  Jacob  Leisler,  supported  by  the  mass  of  tried  and  condemned  to  death.    His  son-in-law 

the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants^  seised  the  and  secretary  Milbome  was  also  oondeDmed  on 

fort  and  the  public  funds  on  the  lajrt;  of  May,  the  same  charges.    These  trials  were  manifestlT 

1689,  for  *^  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  re*  ai\)ust ;  the  judges  were  the  personal  and  polit' 

ligion.'^    On  June  2  Leisler  with  his  own  train  ical  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  gross  were 

band  of  49  men  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  acts  of  some  of  the  parties  that  Slondbter 

resolved,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  not  to  leave  hesitated  at  signing  the  death  warranta,  and  it  is 

until  he  had  brought  all  the  train  bands  fully  to  said  that  he  £ially  did  so  when  under  the  in- 

Join  with  him.    On  the  next  day  he  dedared  fluence  of  wine.    By  the  laws  of  England  and 

for  the  prince  of  Orange.    A  committee  of  of  New  York  Leisler  was  a  traitor,  but  his 

safety  was  then  formed,  who  on  June  6  com-  crime  was  that  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  in> 

misnoned  Leider  as  '*  captain  of  the  fort.**    In  toxicated  with  unexpected  snccess  and  power. 
this  capacity  he  at  once  began  to  repair  the       LEITE,  a  seaport  town  of  Edmburghshire^ 

fort,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  ^^  battery"  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Water  of  Ldm  at  its 

0  guns  beyond  its  walla,  which  was  the  origin  confluence  with  the  fHth  of  Forth,  hit.  66*  68* 

of  that  public  park  still  known  as  the  Battery.  N.,  long.  8""  10'  W.,  almost  adjoining  Edinburgh; 

Nicholson  and  the  council  of  the  province,  with  pop.  in  1861,  80,919.    IJntfi  the  passing  of  tiie 

the  authorities  of  the  city,  headed  by  Stepfaanus  burgh  reform  act  of  1888,  it  was  dependent 

van  Oorthmdt  the  msyor,  attempted  by  pacific  upon  and  governed  by  the  eity  of  Edinburgh, 

means  to  prevent  the  uprising,  but  without  of  which  it  forms  the  port.    The  town  ia  bnit 

effect    Becoming  flnaUy  alarmed  for  their  own  on  the  low  ground  acMoining  the  frith.    The 

safety,  the  lieutenant-governor  sailed  for  Eng-  more  ancient  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and 

land,  and  the  mayor  with  the  other  officials  re-  tortuous,  but  those  of  the  modern  part  of  the 

tired  to  Albany.    On  Aug.  16  the  committee  of  town  are  commodious  and  well  bnilt      The 

safety  appointed  Leisler  ^  commander-in-chief  harbor,  originaDy  a  difficult  one,  on  accoont  of 

of  the  province,"  with  the  full  power  of  a  gov-  the  sands  brought  down  hj  the  river  accnmu- 

emor  in  all  matters  civil  and  military.    He  lating  within  it,  is  now  one  of  the  most  conomo- 

now  attempted  to  reduce  Albany  and  the  north-  dious  on  the  E.  coast;  and  its  piers,  doeks;,  and 

ern  parts  of  the  colony,  which  from  the  first  other  works  which  have  been  constructed  witb- 

had  rdTused  to  recognize  his  authority,  notwith-  in  the  past  60  years^  afford  excellent  aceommo- 

standing  that  that  city  as  well  as  the  whole  dation  for  shipping.    A  large  portion  of  the 

province  had  acknowledged  William  and  Mary  trade  of  this  port  is  with  the  Hanse  towns,  Hol- 

immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  land,  Denmaric,  and  the  Bnssian  Baltic  ports. 

freat  revolution  in  Englimd  in  the  preceding  The  shipping  registered  in  the  port  of  Leith, 
une.  Milbome  was  despatched  in  November,  Dec.  81,  1857,  consisted  of  149  sailing  vessel 
1689,  with  an  armed  force,  to  Albany  to  assist  tonnage  20,607,  and  89  steam  vessels,  tonnage 
in  its  defence  against  some  Indian  hostilitiea  7,867.  In  the  coasting  trade  daring  the  year 
which  were  threatened,  but  directed  by  Leisler  then  ending  there  entered  the  port  with  cargoes 
to  withhold  it  unless  his  own  authority  was  1,680  vess^  tonnage  288,218;  the  elearanrca 
recognized.  This  was  refused,  and  Milbome  re-  coastwise  were  1,287,  tonnage  226,186.  In  the 
tamed  unsuccessful.  In  December  arrived  a  colonial  trade  the  entrances  were  22,  tonnage 
despatch  from  William  and  Mary  directed  ^^  to  9,061,  and  the  clearances  29,  tonnage  13,5^. 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence  to  The  entrances  from  foreign  countries  nnmbered 
such  as  for  the  time  bieing  takes  care  for  pre-  1,219,  tonnage  161,428,  and  the  deannees  424, 
serving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in  tonnage  74,886.  Of  the  entrances  851,  tonntge 
his  majesty^s  province  of  New  y<Nrk."  This  86,217,  and  of  the  dearances  200,  tonnage  22,- 
Leisler  construed  as  an  appointment  of  himself  060,  were  foreign  vessels.  The  customs  revenoe 
as  the  king^s  lieutenant-^vemor.  He  there-  for  1866  amounted  to  £498,817,  and  for  1867  to 
fore  dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  swore  £486,646.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a 
in  a  council,  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  royid  provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors;  and  con- 
lieutenant-govemor  and  commander-in-chie£  jointly  with  PortobeOo  and  Musselboiigh,  it 
After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  (Feb.  1690)  constitutes  a  parliamentary  burgh,  which  sods 
he  engaged  with  creat  vigor  in  the  expeditions  one  member  to  the  imperial  paruament. 
acainst  the  Frendo,  and  equipped  and  aespatch-  LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
ed  against  Quebec  the  firat  fleet  of  men-of-war  of  Oonnaught,  Ireland ;  area,  618  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
that  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  port  of  New  in  1861, 111,916.  Lough  Allen  divides  the  coon- 
York.  A  few  months  later  Miyor  Ingddsby  ty  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  that  hiqg 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Sloughter^s  appoint-  8.  being  chie%  an  undulating  plains  bounded  on 
ment  as  governor,  and  demand^  possession  of  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  ttiat  lyins  N.  hiBy 
the  fort,  which  Leisler  refused.  On  Sloughter's  with  intemediate  vaUeys  traversed  by  rort^aing 
own  demand  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  streams.  Loughs  Macnean  (4  by  2  m.)  and 
March,  1691^  he  likewise  remsed  to  surrender  Melvin  (8  by  2  m.)  separate  the  N.  K  pvt  of 
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the  comi^  from  Fernuuiagfa,  and  the  river  Dtdf  to  write  while  a  stadent  in  ooUege,  "Bartaln's 

Bepaxatoa  it  from  Sligo.    The  coast  for  the  roost  Kagarine,"  the  '*  InterDAtionai  Magazine,"  **  Gra- 

part  is  a  rocky  blaff  rising  above  a  rough  stony  ham's  Mijgarine,"  the  **  Philadelphia  Bulletin,^ 

oeach,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  swefi  of  the  dso.  His  published  works  consist  of  tlie  ^*  Poetry 

Atlantic.    It  has  no  port  or  harbor;  there  are  and  Mystery  of  Dreams"  (Philadelphia.  1855), 

salmon  fisheries  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  the 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Shannon,  Rinn,  works  of  Artemidorus,  Nicephoros  of  Oonstan* 

and  Bonnet.    The  snrfiMO  is  diversified,  and  in  tinople,  and  other  authors,  ancient  and  mod* 

the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  is  extremely  fer-  em,  who  have  written  on  oneirology  and  the 

tile.    It  is  cbiefiy  underlaid  with  limestone,  with  related  mental  phenomena ;  and  '^  Meister  Earl's 

sections  in  Uie  hilly  portions  of  millstone  grit,  Sketch  Book"  (12nio.,  1856),  a  collection  of 

sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  graywacke,  and  miscellanies  ana  sketches  of  foreign  travelf 

near  Longh  Alien  is  an  extensive  coal  formation,  many  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  ^*  Knicker- 

L^id,  copper,  and  manganese  are  fonnd,  and  bocker"  and  elsewhere.    In  1856  appeared  his 

fevers'  earth,  potters^  day,  steatite,  and  marls  ^  Pictures  of  Travel,"  a  translation  of  Heine's 

are  abundant.    The  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  Beisebilder.  He  at  present  resides  in  New  York, 

but  more  genial  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.    The  LEXAKD,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Presby- 

principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay ;  the  terian  divine,  bom  in  Wigan,  I^ncashire,  in 

county  generally  is  naore  adapted  to  grazing  than  1691,  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  16,  1766.    Though 

tillage.   Turf  fuel  is  everywhere  abundant    The  engaged  through  life  in  polemical  warfare,  he 

manufactures  produced  are  linens  and  woollens  was  remarkable  for  charity  and  candor.    His 

for  domestic  use,  and  a  coarse  pottery.    The  principal  works  are :  **  The  Divine  Authority  of 

prindpal  towns  are  Carrick-on-Shannon  (the  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  (2  vols.  8vo.| 

eounty  town),  Manor-Hamilton,  and  MohilL  the  178i^*'40);  "^Vlew  of  the  Principal  Deisttcal 

<K>unty  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the 

LEEAIN,  Hbnbi  Louis  Gain,  a  French  tra-  Past  and  Present  Century"  (1754) ;  and  '*  The 

riian,  born  in  Paris,  April  14^  1728,  died  FeK  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Bev« 
1778.  He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  very  elation"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1764^. 
moderate  circumstances,  and  after  studying  at  LELAND,  Jomr,  an  American  clergyman, 
the  Mazarin  college,  where  he  imbibed  a  taste  bom  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1754,  died  in 
for  the  dramatic  art,  he  was  placed  at  his  father's  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1841.  He  was 
trade.  His  performance  as  a  member  of  a  pri-  baptized  in  1774,  a  few  montlis  later  was  licen»- 
vate  dramatic  association  attracted  the  notice  ed  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  in  1775  removed 
of  Yoltdre,  who  aided  him  liberally  with  money  to  Virginia,  where  until  1791,  with  the  ezcep- 
and  advice,  and  procured  for  him  permission  to  tion  of  occasional  visits  to  the  North,  he  was 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  thSdtre  Fran^is^  actively  employed  in  dischai^ging  the  duties  of 
where  he  met  with  boCh  warm  applause  and  his  office.  In  Feb.  1792,  he  settled  in  Cheshire, 
bitter  opposition.  He  persevered,  corrected  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  for 
his  &ulta^  and  after  17  months  obtained  a  regu-  the  most  part  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
lar  engagement  at  that  theatre.  From  this  pe-  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  denomination, 
riod  he  constantly  improved,  and  secured  such  and  during  hb  long  ministry  preached  many 
popularity  that  his  death  was  looked  on  by  the  thousand  original  sermons,  and  baptized  more 
patrons  of  the  drama  as  a  public  calamity.  His  persons  probably  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
£une  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  that  of  Talma  raries.  His  literary  productions^  consisting  of 
or  Rachel.  He  was  peculiarly  great  in  most  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  on  a 
Voltaire's  tragedies.  His  Jf^nm^r^f  were  pub-  variety  of  subjects,  together  with  his  autobiogra- 
lished  by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  phy  and  additional  notices  of  his  life  by  Miss  L. 
in  1825  under  the  supervision  of  Talma.  F.  G^een,  were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1845. 
LELAND,  Charles  Godfbbt,  an  American  He  was  a  man  of  much  /eccentricity  of  character 
author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1824.  and  native  shrewdness,  and  throughout  his  life 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  oollege,  N.  J.,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  politics.  In  the  lat- 
in 1846,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  uni-  ter  part  of  1801  he  went  to  Washington  to  pre- 
versities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris,  de-  senttoMr.  Jefferson  a  mammoth  cheese  weighing 
voting  himself  more  jMrticularly  to  the  modern  1,450  pounds,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and 
languages,  sdsthetics^  history,  and  philosophy,  confidence  of  the  people  of  Cheshire  in  the  new 
He  was  residing  in  the  last  named  city  during  chief  magistrate.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Feb.  1848,  and  the  democratic  party,  and  sometimes  manifested 
was  one  of  the  American  deputation  sent  to  his  predilections  in  his  pulpit  discourses, 
congratulate  the  provisional  government.  He  IJSLEGES,  an  ancient  people,  who  appear  in 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  stud-  the  early  traditions  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
led  law  with  John  Cadwallader,  Esq.,  and  was  Minor,  of  the  islands  of  the  .^gssan  sea,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  of  various  countries  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  but  whose  history  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
has  smce  been  connected  as  editor  or  contribu-  They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  allies  of 
tor  with  a  number  of  periodicals,  including  the  the  Trojans;  Herodotus  identifies  them  with 
*'  EjQickerbocker  Magazine,"  for  whidi  he  l^gan .  the  Oarians ;  and  Pausanias  regards  them  as  a 
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jpart  of  the  latter  people.  Thej  seem  to  hart  *'  Trettiaes  on  Geographical  and  Historical  Sob- 
been  of  Pelasgian  raoe^  and  to  have  beoome  oon-  iects^'  (Leipsio,  1886) ;  "  Nnmiamatics  of  the 
hected  with  the  Oarians  alter  an  emigration  Middle  Ages**  (Paris,  1836);  '^Numismatical 
from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  IslandB^  Studies"  (Bmasels,  1840);  ^^  Poland  Beflcoer- 
whence  they  followed  them  to  Asia  Minor.  ated  "  (Brusselfli  1848);  *' Poland  in  the  Middle 
LELEWEL,  JoAOHiM,  a  Polish  historian  and  Agea"  (Posen,  1846~*61);  "^  Geography  of  the 
statesman,  bom  in  Warsaw,  March  20,  1786.  Arabs"  (Paris,  1861);  and  ^^  Geography  d  the 
He  studied  history  at  Wilna,  and,  haying  distin-  Middle  Ages,"  with  an  atlas  engraved  by  him- 
gaished  himself  by  a  dissertation,  was  appointed  self  (Brussels,  185i),  the  greatest  and  moat  ad* 
professor  of  history  at  the  classical  school  of  mired  of  his  publications. 
Kremenetz  in  Yolhynia,  under  the  direction  of  I£LT,  Sib  Pbtsb,  a  portrait  painter  of  the 
its  founder,  Thaddeus  Czacki.  He  subsequently  time  of  Charles  H.  of  England,  bom  at  Soest, 
received  tlie  same  position  at  the  university  of  Westphalia,  in  1617,  died  in  En^and  in  16^ 
Wilna,  which  under  the  curatorship  of  Prince  His  fkmily  name  was  originally  van  Der  Faea, 
Adam  Czartoryski  had  become  the  foremost  seat  but  his  father  assumed  the  name  of  Lely.  He 
of  learning  in  the  Polish  provinces.  By  a  num-  was  instructed  in  painting  by  Peter  Grebber  cf 
her  of  critical  treatises,  which  embraced  the  Haarlem,  and  at  20  years  of  age  had  acquired 
most  varied  topics  of  ancient,  mediaval,  and  in  some  reputation  for  his  landscapes  and  portraits, 
part  of  modem  history,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  Visiting  England  in  1641,  he  determined  to  fiil- 
first  rank  among  Polish  historiana,  his  works  low  the  example  of  Vandyke,  and  thenceforth 
being  especially  admired  for  diligent  research,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portzait 
while  his  patriotic  spirit,  democratic  tendencies,  painting,  in  which  he  soon  aorpasaed  all  his  oon- 
and  bold  language  made  him  the  favorite  leo-  temporaries.  The  prince  of  Orange  introdaood 
turer  of  the  university.  The  last  named  charac-  him  in  1648  to  the  notice  of  Charles  L,  who  sat 
teristic,  however,  caused  his  removal  from  it  in  to  him  for  his  portrait,  after  which  be  was  em- 
1822,  followed  by  a  most  rigurous  persecution  ploved  by  otiier  members  of  the  royal  family, 
of  the  patriotic  students  by  the  new  curator,  and  persons  of  distinction.  During  the  eom^ 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  con-  monwealth  he  remained  in  England,  and  is  aaid 
tinned  his  literary  labors  until  1880,  when  he  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet  by  a  town  of  warned  him  that  unless  he  made  a  true  likeneo, 
Podlachia.  He  spoke  boldly  against  the  meas-  with  all  the  roughnesses,  pimples,  and  warts  as 
nres  of  the  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  he  saw  them,  he  should  not  receive  a  fiurthing 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  29  was  prevented  by  at-  for  the  picture.  At  the  restoration,  however,  hii 
tendimceon  his  dying  father  from  an  active  par-  pencil  found  its  most  congenial  employment; 
ticipation  in  the  first  conflict.  He  was,  however,  and  as  court  painter  to  Charles  II.,  who  mads 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  and  acknowl-  him  a  knight,  he  gained  great  wealth  and  die- 
edged  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  was  a  mem-  tinction.  He  excelled  in  female  portraits,  and 
her  of  the  various  revolutionary  governments  his  celebrated  series  of  the  *'*'  Beauties  of  the 
which  succeededeach  other  before  the  events  of  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  preserved  at  Hamfrton 
Aug.  15, 1881,  which  he  was  accused  of  having  Court,  which  are  well  known  through  the  en> 
brought  about  by  his  course  as  president  of  the  gravings  attached  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  bear- 
democratic  club.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  the  ing  the  same  title,  afford  the  best  illnstration  of 
following  monti),  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  his  graceful  and  sprightly  pencil.  His  portraits 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  commit-  of  men  are  much  infoior.  His  coloring  was 
tee  by  the  democratic  Polish  emigrants.  The  dear  and  warm,  his  drawing  good,  and  &s  ar- 
revolntionary  activity  of  the  committee  drew  rangementof  draperies  and  costume  in  excellent 
upon  Lelewel  not  only  the  enmity  of  the  con-  taste.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of  hia  £► 
tinental  governments,  but  also  severe  attacks  male  portraits  sometimes  border  on  the  volnp- 
from  the  aristocratic  and  military  fractions  of  tuous,  but  the  grossness  is  generallj  redeemed 
the  Polish  refugees,  headed  by  Czartoryski,  by  a  high-bred  and  aristocratic  bearing  which 
Bern,  and  others,  who  expected  an  intervention  seems  perfectly  unstudied.  Sir  Peter  waa  noted 
in  favor  of  Polfioid  less  m>m  the  nations  than  also  for  the  delicate  painting  of  the  hands  in 
from  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe,  his  female  portraita,  as  in  that  of  Nell  Gwynn, 
The  committee  was  dissolved,  Lelewel  removed  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his  atjla. 
from  Paris  by  order  of  the  government  of  Louis  The  landscapes  in  his  portrait  pieces  were  gen- 
Philippe,  and  finally,  after  the  failure  of  several  erally  executed  by  other  hands.  He  occasM»- 
Polish  conspiracies  in  various  countries,  he  was  ally  painted  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
banished  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Brussels,  best  known  is  *^  Susannah  and  the  Elders^"  at 
where  he  lectured  on  history  at  the  new  uni-  Burleigh  house. 

versity,  and  where  he  has  since  resided,  living       IiEMAIRK,  Nicoias  £loi,  a  French  dasaieal 

a  life  of  self-imposed  poverty,  which,  together  scholar,  bom  in  Trianconrt,  Meuse,  Dec.  1, 1767, 

with  an  almost  marvellous  literary  activity,  has  died  Oct.  8,  1882.    He  completed  his  studies 

won  him  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemiea  in  the  coU^  of  St.  ^arbe  in  Paris,  and  became 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1790.    Embracing  the 

works,  in  Polish,  French,  and  German,  are :  a  ^itreme  revolutionary  opinions,  he  waa  a  deputy 

"  History  of  Poland ''  for  youth  (Warsaw,  1829) ;  judge  in  1798.    Under  the  consulate  he  tnv- 
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•Ded  in  fttly^  and  ddiTered  brilliant  Latin  of  Qalida  0n  18(H>,  Ooont  Golndiowakix  of 

improTisatiODs  in  seToral  cities.    He  at  length-  Roman  Oatuolio,  United  Greek,  and  Anneniaa 

overoame  the  pr^odices  of  Napoleon,  and  ob-  arohbishope,  and  of  Protestant  superintendents, 

tained  in  1811  the  chair  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  Some  manufactnres  are  carried  on,  bnt  it  is 

fSEicalty  of  letters,  where  his  leotores  attracted  chieiy  as  a  commercial  town,  with  liu^e  annnal 

distingaished  andienees.    Under  the  restoration  fiurs,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  com  markets 

he  began  his  most  important  work,  the  Biblith  of  Austria,  that  Lembcn^  is  important    The 

theea  Clasnea  Latina  (164  vols.,  Paris,  1818  et  city  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  t^en  by 

9eq.),  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.    It  Oasimur  L  of  Poland  in  1840,  beaeged  in  1648 

embraces  18  poets  and  16  prose  writers.    Le-  by  the  revolted  Coasaoks  under  Ghmielnicki, 

maire  is  the  author  also  of  several  original  who  withdrew  on  recmving  a  large  ransom,  and 

Latin  poems.  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  when  it  ceased 

LEMAlTRE,  Fs^nkBio,  a  French  actor,  bom  to  be  of  importance  as  a  fortress.    After  having 

in  Havre  in  July,  1798.    He  comes  of  a  family  been  more  than  4  centuries  in  the  possession  <^ 

of  artists,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  musi*  Poland,  it  came  to  Austria  at  the  first  partition 

clan  and  his  &ther  an  architect.    At  an  early  of  that  country  in  1772.    It  was  bombarded 

age  he  prepared  himself  for  the  theatrical  pro-  by  the  Austrians  during  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  2, 

fession,  enjoying  the  instruction  of  M.  Lapont  1848. 

at  the  c<m$ervatoire  of  Paris.    In  1822  he  flEuled  LE  MIOHAUD.    Bee  Aagox,  Jb^n  Olatjdi 

in  a  competition  for  prizes  ofi*ered  to  the  pupils  SiloiroBB  n'. 

of  that  institution ;  only  a  single  vote  was  re-  LEMMING,  a  small  rodent  of  the  sub-fiimily 

corded  in  his  fkvor,  but  that  was  given  by  Tal-  arvicolinm  or  field  mice,  and  the  genus  myodHi 

ma.  In  1828  he  made  his  d6but  at  the  Atnbiffu  (Pallas) ;  authors  have  also  referr^  it  to  geory^ 

eomique^  but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  es-  ihiu  (IlL),  Imnmu^  (Zinck),  and  hypudmts  (111.), 

tablished  till  1884  by  his  personification  of  The  lemmings  may  be  distingmshed  from  the 

Bobert  Macdre,  at  the  I[>lie$  dramatiquM,  in  arvicolas  by  the  hairy  soles,  very  short  tail,  long 

the  play  of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  one  sickle-shaped  daws  for  dimng,  and  small  size 

of  the  authors.    His  rendering  of  Alexandre  or  absence  of  the  ears;  the  last  lower  molar  has 

Dumas'  Keait,  and  particularly  of  Victor  Hugo's  4  or  5  triangular  prisms  alternating  with  each 

i^iyj&to  (1886),  and  of  Balzac's  Fau^n  (1840)  other.    The  species  are  confined  to  the  arctic 

added  to  his  fame,  although  not  even  his  acting  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  the  most 

could  save  the  latter  play  from  being  withdrawn  northern  form  of  rodent  known ;  of  the  North 

on  account  of  its  reflections  upon  Louis  Philippe.  American  species  none  have  been  found  within 

In  1842  he  played  for  some  time  at  the  tM£^  the  United  States;  they  live  in  the  thick  mosses 

Franpa'Ui  but  his  genius  was  not  suited  to  those  and  sphagnous  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

classic  boards.    He  has  since  performed  alter-  arctic  ciivle.    The  Norway  lemming  (M,  lem- 

nately  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Gdt6^  the  miM,  PalL)  has  a  stout  body  6  inches  long,  a 

Variety  the  Od6on,  and  the  Ambigu  Oomiaue.  short  and  broad  head,  short  and  robust  legs, 

In  these  theatres,  where  the  modem  French  dra-  and  coarse  bristly  hair ;  the  whiskers  are  in  5 

ma  is  flourishing,  he  has  been  so  successftil  in  horizontal  series ;  the  fore  feet  are  provided 

amusing  the  audiences  in  his  comic  and  moving  with  very  long,  stout,  and  fossorial  claws,  the 

them  in  his  tragic  parts,  that  he  has  often  been  8d  the  longest,  and  the  thumb  rudimentary ;  the 

called  l^e  Talma  of  the  boulevards.  Among  his  hind  feet  short  and  broad,  well  armed  with 

most  popular  performances,  beside  Robert  Ma-  daws ;  the  short  tail  is  densely  coated  with 

oaire,  are  Don  06sar  de  Bazan  and  Toussaint  hair.     The  dentition  oonasts  of  incisors  fzf, 

L'Ouverture.    More  recently  he  has  won  great  molars  }=} ;  the  skuU  is  massive  and  broad,  the 

applause  in  Le  vieua  eaporal  (18S8),  Benri  IIL  orbits  very  large,  the  temporal  fosse  small,  and 

(1856),  and  Le  maitre  cPSeole  n859).    He  has  the  zygoma  high;  the  incisors  are  thick,  large^ 

shared  in  the  authorship  of  various  plays.  and  much  rounded  anteriorly.    The  color  above 

LEMAN,  LAa    See  Gbnbva,  Laxb  ot.  is  yellowish  and  reddish  with  black  markings^ 

LEMBERG,  or  Lbopol  (Pol.  ZtMNff),  the  oapi-  and  yellowish  white  below.    Its  natural  habitat 

tal  of  Austrian  Ckdicia,  situated  on  the  small  river  is  the  mountainous  regions  of  Lapland  and  Nor- 

Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  about  200  m.  E.  way,  from  which  it  descends  at  irregular  inter- 

ihMnOracow and 400m.  E.  N.  £.  from  Vienna;  vids  in  immense  troops,  which  devour  every 

pop.  75,000,  over  i  of  whom  are  Jews.    The  green  thing  in  their  com^  and  commit  as  great 

city  proper  is  smidl,  but  the  4  suburbs  are  ex-  devastations  as  the  migratory  locusts;  it  has 

tenidve  and  contain  manv  handsome  houses;  been  supposed  that  an  unusual  multiplication 

and  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathednd  and  the  of  these  animals  and  an  actual  or  anticipated 

22  other  churches,  as  well  as  the  masn  veness  of  scarcity  of  food  impel  them  to  these  migrations, 

other  public  edifices,  give  to  the  city  an  impos-  They  move  chiefly  bv  night  or  early  in  the 

ing  appearance^  The  university  of  Lemberg  was  morning,  proceeding  obstinately  in  a  dhrect  line, 

founa^  in  1784;  the  average  annual  attend*  swinuning  rivers,  crossing  mountains,  and  per- 

ance  of  students  is  now  about  1.000.    The  city  mitting  nothing  but  an  absolutely  insurmounto- 

possesses  also  an  institute,  established  by  Qsso*  ble  obstacle  to  alter  their  straight  course ;  many 

linski,  rich  in  Slavic  antiquities  and  in  ancient  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  water,  by  each  other, 

Polish  literaiurOi    It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  by  rapacious  beasts  and  birds.    They  are 
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not  idisposed  to  Ure  in  Booiely,  bat  dwell  in  a  fnaty  native  of  Alia,  and  long  cultivated  in 
scattered  manner  in  holes  in  the  ground ;  they  ons  conntries,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
lay  np  no  regular  proviuon  for  the  winter's  use ;  the  protection  of  glass  strnctares.  Aooording 
they  prodnce  5  or  6  yonng  at  a  time,  and  it  is  to  London,  28  varieties  are  ennmerated  bj  Dr. 
said  several  times  a  year ;  the  flesh,  which  tastes  Sickler  as  growing  in  Italy ;  according  to  Yille 
Mke  that  of  the  sqairrels,  is  eaten  in  Lapland.  Hervi,  11  sorts  were  known  among  the  French, 
The  food  consists  of  plants,  seeds,  roots,  and  any  and  12  sorts  in  the  London  norseriea  The 
vegetable  matter  that  comes  in  their  way. —  varieties  of  Uie  lemon  are  to  be  disUngnished 
The  best  known  American  species  is  the  End-  chiefly  by  their  size  and  forai,  and  they  may 
son's  Bay  lemming  (M,  torqitatus^  Keys,  and  be  classified  as  egg-shaped  with  blnnt  nippka^ 
Bias.,  or  Jf.  Hud»oniu$y  Wagner),  a  circnmpolar  and  oblong  lemons  with  large  nipples.  The 
animal,  coming  down  as  far  as  Labrador  and  most  valued  of  the  egg-shaf^  are  the  thia- 
more  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  There  rinded  lemons,  such  as  the  Ponoine,  incompa- 
are  no  external  ears,  and  the  2  middle  daws  of  rable,  Naples,  and  the  sweet  lemon;  and  of  the 
the  fore  feet  are  remarkably  large;  the  color  oblong  sorts  maybe  mentioned  the  imperial, 
above  is  a  mixed  reddish  brown  and  pale  yel-  the  GhaSta,  the  large  fruit,  and  the  wax.  Then 
low,  palest  on  the  sides,  beneath  whitish,  whis-  is  also  a  distinct  race,  which  comprehends  the 
kers  black,  and  sometimes  with  a  whitish  collar  perette$  or  little  pears;  they  are  very  small- 
edged  with  brown  on  both  sides;  the  color  is  fruited,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  the  rind 
white  in  winter,  with  a  few  black  hairs  inter-  is  more  delicately  perfumed  than  that  of  the 
apersed.  The  length  is  about  6^  inches;  the  common  lemons.  The  lemon,  like  the  orange, 
thumb  is  rudimentary  on  the  fore  feet,  and  the  though  commonly  seen  as  a  low  bosh  Ia  oar 
2  middle  toes  appear  to  have  double  nails,  as  greeuhonses,  grows  under  congenial  cirenm- 
the  callous  end  projects  nnder  the  nail.  It  is  stances  to  the  size  of  a  respectable  tree ;  even 
an  inoffensive  animal,  living  in  burrows  in  the  In  England  instances  are  on  record  of  large  trees 
ground  or  nnder  stones,  feeding  on  roots  and  of  considerable  age.  In  a  properly  oonstracted 
similar  substances.  Back's  or  the  tawny  lem-  conservatory  the  lemon  grows  with  great  lax- 
ming  (Jf.  Ohmn^  Brants)  is  rather  smaller,  of  nriance,  and  prodnces  the  most  delicions  trait, 
a  brownish  yellow  mixed  with  black  hairs,  possessing  a  freshness  and  gratefnl  acidity  not 
brighter  on  the  sides,  and  rusty  below,  throat  to  be  found  in  those  that  are  imported.  For 
white.  It  resembles  in  appearance  and  proba-  beauty  few  shrubs  or  trees  can  rival  it,  in  iti 
bly  in  habits  the  Norway  lemming,  and  lives  in  large  pale-green  foliage,  in  its  wide  and  loosely 
the  high  northern  latitudes  of  America,  bur-  hanging  branches,  in  the  profusion  of  its  sbovy 
rowing  under  the  thick  mosses  of  those  r4;ions.  and  highly  fragrant  flowers,  and  in  its  fine  frnit 
— For  details  on  the  lemmings,  see  Sir  John  hanging  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  degrees  of 
Richardson's  Faujia  BareaU-Anterieana,  ripeness.  The  leaves  of  the  lemon  are  liable  to 
LEMNOS  (now  Stalimni,  Stalimene^  or  Lim-  become  infested  with  a  black  sooty  sabsUnce^ 
ni),  a  Turkish  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  arising  from  a  sort  of  leaf  fungus  known  as  the 
situated  about  40  m.  S.  K  from  the  Darda-  fumago  folwrum  (Link) ;  and  when  this  ap- 
nellea,  in  lat.  40°  N.,  lon^.  25""  £. ;  length  22  m.,  pears  it  &ould  be  carefully  washed  <^  Several 
breadth  20  m. ;  area,  about  150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sorts  of  cocci  or  scale  insects  attack  the  stems 
10,000.  Lemnos  may  be  said  to  have  been  and  branches,  but  not  more  than  other  hard- 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  peninsulas,  tiie  bay  wooded  plants.  Trained  to  the  back  wall  of 
of  Paradise  N.  and  that  of  Sant'  Antonio  S.  al-  the  greenhouse,  the  lemon  will  grow  luxuriant- 
mcKst  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  surface  ly,  and  soon  become  a  beautiful  object.  The 
is  in  general  hilly,  and  the  soil  light.  A  con-  nse  of  the  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  require 
slderable  portion  of  the  islanders  are  engaged  fhrther  mention.  The  lemon  is  readily  pro- 
in  fishing.  The  capital,  Stalimni  (anc.  Myrina\  dnced  from  seeds,  but  where  finer  and  choicer 
stands  on  the  W.  coast,  and  is  the  residence  of  sorts  are  needed,  they  are  to  be  propagated  by 
a  Qreek  bishop  and  of  the  Turkish  governor,  grafting  or  budding  them  upon  seedling  plants, 
According  to  Pliny,  Lemnos  once  contained  a  thus  also  hastening  most  materially  their  pro- 
labyrinth  sustained  by  150  colunms,  and  the  duction  of  flowers  and  fruit  Cuttings  dso 
gates  of  which  could  be  opened  by  a  child,  will  grow  if  properly  treated  in  the  manner  re- 
This  island  has  been  famous  A*om  remote  anti-  quir^  by  similar  woody  plants.  Like  the  rest 
quity  for  a  species  of  earth  termed  terra  Lem-  of  the  eitru$  family,  the  lemon  requires  a  season 
Ilia,  thought  by  the  ancients  to  possess  extra^  of  temporary  repose,  when  the  soil  may  be  kept 
ordinary  medicinal  virtues.  In  antiquity  Lem-  rather  dry  and  warm.  Indeed,  according  to 
nos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  whose  workshop  is  Dr.  lindley,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  rises  to 
placed  there  by  some  of  the  poets.  The  most  65''  F.,  and  never  &lls  below  58"",  in  those  places 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  where  the  orange  tree  is  found  in  perfection ; 
Thracians,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  fabulous  and  the  lemon  must  require  a  similar  tempera- 
Minysa,  and  subsequently  by  Pelasgians.  It  ture.  It  has  been  observed,  especially  in  pot 
was  conquered  by  Darius,  but  delivered  by  culture,  that  a  certain  sweet  substance  known 
lOltiades,  and  made  an  Athenian  dependency:  as  honey-dew,  which  sometimes  exudes  from 
LEKOINE  D'IBEBVILLE.  See  Ibbbviluo.  the  foliage,  originates  from  over  watering;  and 
LEMON  («»^rttf2»m^»t«ffi,Kis8o),  a  well  known  that  this,  together  with  a  pale  and  yellow 
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peet,  wbioh  the  leaves  sometiines  asBttme,  seems  yards  broad  and  10  feet  deep.    He  crossed  it 

to  oome  from  exoess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  also  50  mSes  above  its  moatfa,  where  it  was  250 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  keep  the  plants  rather  yards  broad  and  15  feet  deep.   It  drains  a  wide 

dryer  for  a  time.  expanse  of  oonntry,  has  nomerons  large  triba- 

L£M0N,  Makk,  an  English  author,  bom  in  taries,  and  as  a  conseqnenoe  is  sulject  to  sudden 

London,  Nov.  20, 1809.    He  early  entered  upon  floods,  at  whiob  times  the  water  rises  on  the 

a  literary  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  lower  portions  of  the  stream  to  from  20  to  85 

has  produced,  either  singly  or  in  copartner-  feet,  completely  submerging  the  neighboring 

abip  with  others,  upward  of  60  plays,  faroe%  country.    The  month  of  the  river,  which  is 

melodramas,  and  other  species  of  dramatic  com-  broad  and  open,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  with 

pofiition.    Of  these,  the  best  known  probably  only  6  feet  of  water;  but  the  estero  of  Jalte* 

is  the  popular  play  entitled  the  "  Serious  Fam-  peque  approaches  to  within  a  league  of  Uie 

ily."    Upon  the  establishment  of  ^  Punch"  in  river,  with  wbioh  it  is  connected  by  a  natural 

1841  he  became  its  Joint  editor  and  a  regular  channel,  navigable  by  small  boats  during  the 

contributor,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ap-  rainy  season. 

pointed  sole  editor,  a  position  which  he  has  con-  LEMPRIERE,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  chis* 

tinned  to  fill  down  to  the  present  time.    In  this  deal  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Jersey  about 

capaaity  he  has  displayed  a  tact  and  an  abun-  1760,  died  Feb.  1,  1824.    He  was  educated  at 

dance  of  resources  which  have  materially  aided  Westminster  school  and  at  Pembroke  coH^e, 

in  sostaining  the  literary  reputation  of  the  work.  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.    He 

He  bias  also  been  a  busy  writer  for  a  variety  of  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Bibliotheea 

periodicals,  and  some  of  his  contributions  to  Glamea^  or  "  Classical  Dictionary,"  first  pnb- 

the  "  Illuminated  Magazine"  have  been  repub*  lished  in  1788  in  8vo.,  and  afterward  enhirged 

lished  under  the  title  of  **  Prose  and  Verse."  to4to.  This,  though  a  work  of  little  original  re* 

He  is  now  literary  editor  of  the  "Illustrated  search,  was  the  chief  book  of  reference  to  the 

London  New&"  He  possesses  considerable  abil*  English  classical  schohur  on  ancient  mythology, 

ity  as  an  actor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  late  guild  biography,  and  geography  until  the  appearance 

of  literature  and  art  has  frequently  participated  (184^^58)  of  the  elaborate  dictionaries  edited 

in  the  dramatic  performances  produced  under  by  Dr.  William  Smith.    He  also  published  a 

its  auspices.  '^Universal  Biography"  (4to.,  London,  1808), 

L£  MONNIER,  Pkbbb  Ohabibs,  a  French  and  commenced  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  of 

astronomer,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1715,  died  which  he  published  one  volume  in  1792. 

in  H^ric,  near  Bayenx,  May  81, 1799.    The  son  LEMUR,  the  name  applied  to  many  animals 

of  a  noted  savant,  he  made  astronomical  obser-  of  the  order  quadrunuma  or  monkeys,  of  the 

vations  at  the  age  of  16,  and  before  he  was  21  families  ffaleapithecidm  and  lemurida^  all  of  the 

years  old  he  was  received  into  the  ac&demy  of  old  world.   The  gaUopithecidm  or  fiying  lemurs, 

aoiences,  having  already  presented  to  that  body  elevated  into  the  order  pt&MpUura  or  demuh 

an  elaborate  map  of  the  moon.    In  1786  he  ac*  ptera  by  some  authors,  evidently  form  the  con- 

companied  Maupertuis  to  Tomea  for  the  meas-  necting  link  between  the  monkeys  and  tliebats. 

nrement  of  a  degree  in  Lapland ;  and  on  his  The  single  genns  gaUopiiheeu$  (Pall.)  has,  ao- 

return,  by  introducing  superior  instruments  and  cording  to  Owen,  the  following  dental  fornmla: 

the  methods  of  Flarosteed,  he  caused  great  iin-  incisors  f  if,  canines  -f i-f,  premolars  lz|,  and 

provements  in  practical  astronomy.    In  1742  molars  }i};  the  feet  are  all  5-toed,  without  op* 

the  kinggave  him  apartments  at  the  Oapnchins,  poeable  thumbs,  united  bv  a  small  membrane, 

me  St.  Honor6,  which  he  occupied  till  therevo-  armed  with  dawsi  and  adapted  for  dimbing; 

lution.   In  1748  he  went  to  Scotland  to  observe  the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  hairy  lateral  mem* 

the  solar  eclipse,  which  was  there  almost  annn-  brane,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to 

lar,  and  succeeded  in  measuring  the  diameter  the  base  of  the  feet,  embracing  Uie  wrists,  and 

of  the  moon  <m  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  results  continued  between  the  legs,  involving  the  XsSl 

of  his  observations  are  contained  in  tlie  me-  as  in  many  bats ;  this  membrane,  like  that  of 

moirs  of  the  academy,  to  nearly  every  volume  ^e  fiying  squirrel,  serves  as  a  parachute  to 

of  which  he  furnished  one  or  more  papers  for  sustain  the  animal  in  its  astonidiing  leaps  from 

more  than  50  years.    He  also  produced  various  tree  to  tree.    The  edges  of  the  lower  indsors 

independent  works  on  astronomical  subjects.  are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  the  eyes 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  are  large  and  prominent,  the  ears  moderate ; 

largest  stream  of  Central  America,  falling  into  there  are  2  pairs  of  pectoral  mamma).    They 

the  Pacific.    It  rises  in  the  lake  of  Gn'^a,  in  the  are  nocturnal  animals,  passing  the  day  suspend* 

K.  W.  corner  of  San  Salvador,  flows  nearly  due  ed  from  trees  by  the  hind  legs ;  they  are  very 

£.  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  for  a  dis-  active  at  night,  climbing   with  facility,  and 

tance  of  nearly  150  ;miles,  and  then,  turning  springing  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  distance  of 

abruptly  to  the  S.,  bn?aks  through  the  volcanic  '  100  yards ;  the  females  carry  the  young  in  the 

coast  range  of  mountains,  and  fluls  into  the  Pa-  fold  of  abdominal  integument,  when  travelling 

cific  in  lat  18""  12'  N.,  long.  88""  41'  W.    For  a  amon^  the  trees ;  their  food  consists  prindpally 

considerable  part  of  its  course  it  is  navigable,  (tf  fruits,  insects,  small  birds,  and  eggs.   Thon^ 

Mr.  Bquier  crossed  it  150  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  name  galeipitheeus  signifies  cat-monkey, 

where  it  waa  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  180  ibdr  movements  on  the  ground  are  raUier 
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awkward.    The  largMt  speoles  (G,  ^aHegaitm^  inohefl^  and  the  tail  about  li  feet  long:.    The 

Qeoffir.)  iB  about  the  size  of  a  ca^  but  slimmer;  mongons  {L,  monger,  Liim.)  is  oUyo  brown, 

the  color  varieB  from  Ugfatgraj  to  nuset)  spotted  with  black  hands  and  face;  the  X.  Miflimt 

and  striped  with  blade  and  light  colon.    All  (Geoffi*.)  has  a  white  foreheiad.    The  name  of 

the  spedes  liye  in  the  East  InSan  archipelaga  mongous  is  popularly  applied  to  all  lemurs  of 

T1k>ii^  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor,  the  flesh  an  olive  brown  color ;  the  term  maH  k  also 

is  oonddered  pcJatable  by  the  natives. — ^In  the  i^nonymons  with  l&mur,  most  of  the  fJ>CG>es 

true  lemurs  (or  proiimim,  as  they  are  sometimes  living  in  Madagascar.   The  genus  stenagm  (II%.X 

oalled)  the  upper  incisors  are  4,  mostly  in  pairsi  comprising  the  dow  lemurs,  will  be  noticed 

separate  from  the  canines,  and  the  lower  4  or  2 ;  under  Lobi,  the  common  name. — ^The  Afineaa 

the  feet  are  5-toed,  with  opposable  thumbs  on  lemurs  or  galagos  (otolienuif  Bl^.)  hare  the 

the  hind  ones,  and  the  4th  finger  the  longest ;  the  nails  and  teeth  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  the 

li^d  feet  the  longest,  with  the  nail  of  the  2d  fin-  tarsi  are  dongated,  the  ears  laige  and  naked, 

ger  incurved,  the  other  nails  flat.    The  name  2^-  the  eyes  large,  and  the  tail  long  and  tufted; 

mwr,  which  signifies  ghost  or  8i>ectre,  was  given  they  are  insectivorous  and  frugivorons,  noctur- 

to  them  by  Linnieusfirom  their  noctumd  habits,  nal,  and  as  a^e  as  monkevs  or  sqnirrela,  mak- 

More  than  80  spedes  are  known,  divided  into  6  ing  great  jumps ;  when  sleeping  they  are  asi 

principal  gen^  inhabiting  chiefly  Madagascar  to  dose  the  ears  like  bats;  the  fledi  ia  eaten  bv 

a  few  living  in  Africa  and  the  warm  regions  of  the  natives  of  Senegal.    The  0.  galoffo  O^agnO 

Asia  and  its  archipelago.    Though  classed  with  is  about  7  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  9;  it 

the  quadrumanay  they  come  nearer  to  the  «n-  is  of  a  grayish  color,  ptQe  ydiow  on  the  l^s, 

iMHcora  in  the  2-homed  uterus,  the  permanent  and  the  tail  brown.     The  O,  oramieauiatftt 

separation  of  the  lower  Jaw  at  the  symphysis,  (Wagn.)  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  inhabiting  sonth- 

and  the  openness  of  the  orbits  behind.    The  eastern  Africa.    The  dwarf  lemur  ((?.  jninSM^ 

head  is  rounded,  and  the  snout  so  dongated  Geoffr.),  with  more  hairy  ears,  facial  whiskers, 

and  pointed  that  they  are  often  called  fox-nosed  and  broader  upper  incisors  {mieroa^mtf  Gecdfi'.), 

monkeys ;  the  legs  are  tolerably  long,  the  eyes  sometimes  called  the  Madagascar  ra^  is  10  or 

large  and  in  the  front  of  the  head,  the  ears  11  inches  long  and  6  inches  high ;  t^  cokr  is 

small,  the  fur  soft,  and  the  tail  generdly  long  grayish  fiiwn  above  and  white  below.    In  tba 

and  bushy.    They  are  very  pretty  animds,  with  genus  tarsitu  (Storr)  there  are  only  2  lover 

habits  like  those  of  the  preceding  family,  and  incisors,  and  the  molars  have  several  acute  tn- 

are  gentle  and  playful  in  captivity;  a  sinffle  berdeslike  the  insectivora;  the  eyes  are  very 

young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth,  which  we  large,  the  ears  ample  and  somewhat  naked,  tltf 

mother  carries  about  for  a  Ions  time,  conoealed  tarsus  much  dongated,  and  the  tail  much  k>ngcr 

in  her  Ions  hair  or  coiled  round  her  oody,  tend*  than  the  body  and  tufted  at  the  tip.    The  spee- 

ing  it  with  great  care.    The  largest  species  is  trd  lemur  (T.  tpeetrum,  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  gravidi 

the  indri  (li^notu$  h-evieaudattUj  UligO?  ftbont  brown  color,  living  in  the  forests  of  the  Indian 

the  si£e  of  a  large  cat,  the  tail  being  a  mere  archipelago,  its  long  tard  enabling  it  to  leap 

rudiment;  the  dental  formula  is :  incisors  fz^,  like  a  frog;  the  size  is  small. — ^Tbe  lemun  are 

canines  |l|,  molars  {if  =:^80;  the  color  is  blacK,  very  interesting  as  supplying  transition  forms 

with  white  throat,  buttocks,  and  heels;  they  between  monkeys,  bats,  insectivora,  and  rodents, 

are  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  LEMURES,  or  Labvji,  in  Roman  mythology, 

being  very  affile  are  trained  like  dogs  for  the  malignant  spirits  who  were  thought  to  haunt  the 

chase.    The  long-tailed  lemur  (Z.  ImgicaucUh  earth  by  night  and  to  possess  great  power  for 

tu8y  Geofi^.)  has  a  woolly  fur  of  a  ruddy  brown  evil  over  the  living.    They  were  the  sfniits  of 

color,  grayish  on  the  belly ;  found  in  the  east-  bad  men,  and  were  hdd  in  much  dread,  while 

ern  parts  of  Madagascar. — ^The  genus  Umttr  the  lares  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  8i]raK)6ed 

^Linn.)  has  incisors  },  canines  lz|,  and  molars  to  exercise  over  mankind  a  kindly  inflnowe. 

|z4  =  86 ;  the  eyes  are  latenu ;  the  tail  long  According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  term 

and  hairy  throughout.    The  ring^taUed  lemur  lemures  applied  to  all  species  of  the  dead*  both 

(£.  eaUOi  Linn.^  is  one  of  the  most  degant  lares  and  larvss.    To  propitiate  the  latter,  tiie 

spedes,  of  a  delicate  gray  color,  ruddy  on  the  Romans  annually  cdebrated  a  festival  in  tJie 

back,  white  below  and  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  montli  of  May,  called  the  lemuria  or  iemuraUa, 

tail  ringed  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  about  19  LENA,  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  rising  on 

hiches  long^  of  which  the  tail  is  7 ;  it  is  a  gentle  the  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  Irkootsk.    Its  di- 

■  and  confiding  animal,  and  received  its  spedfic  rection  is  at  first  N.  and  then  E,  N.  £.  until  it 

name  from  its  occasionally  making  a  sound  like  reaches  Yakootsk,  about  lat  62®  N^  long.  189° 

the  purring  of  a  cat ;  a  common  name  is  moeoeo,  44'  £.,  where  it*  resumes  a  northeriy  connw, 

The  vari  (L,  maeaco^  Lino.)  is  varied  by  large  and  preserves  it  until  it  discharges  its  va- 

white  and  black  spots.  The  red  lemur  (X.  ruber^  ters  through  numerous  mouths  into  the  Arctic 

P^ron)  is  of  a  reddidii  chestnut  color,  with  head,  ocean.    Its  length  is  about  2,400  m.,  and  it  lies 

fore  hands,  tailt  and  belly  black,  and  a  white  spot  wholly  within  the  Rusdan  domfhionB.     The 

on  the  nape,  being  one  of  the  few  animals  in  Yitim,  Aldan,  and  Viliooi  are  its  most  impor- 

which  the  lower  parts  are  darker  colored  than  tant  tributaries.  It  discharges  a  vast  volume  of 

the  upper ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  gentie,  asile,  but  water,  and  at  the  distanoe  of  800  nu  fmm  its 

disepy  during  the  day ;  the  body  ia  about  18  mouth  is  5  or  6  m.  wide.     It  is  navigable 
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tbroTigli  the  greater  |Mrt  of  its  oonrse,  but  the  was  WArmljr  attached  to  ber,  and  wished  her  to 

snrroanding  oountrj  Is  bleak  and  desolate.  take  a  plaoe  in  her  little  court,  but  Ninon  pre* 

LENAPES.    See  DsLAirABKa.  ferred  independeDce.    She  was  regarded  as  a 

LENAWEE,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Mich.,  bordering  model  of  refinemeDt  and  elegance  in  her  man- 
on  Ohio,  and  drained  by  Raisin  and  Macon  riY«  ners.  Althongh  she  led  a  life  of  pleasure  fiir 
ers  and  several  other  streams ;  area,  785  sq.  m. ;  into  old  age,  she  preserved  her  beantj  and  fiu^ 
poD.  in  1850,  26,872.  It  has  a  rollinff  sarikceL  dnation  almost  to  the  last,  and  \&  said  to  have 
well  wooded  in  some  places,  and  a  fertile  soil  had  lovers  for  three  generations  in  the  famih 
oonsistingchiefiy  of  a  black  sandy  loam.  Iron  of  86vign6.  In  the  works  of  St  £vremond, 
ore  is  found.  The  productions  in  1850  were  who  was  one  of  her  lovers^  are  some  letters  by 
899,675  bushels  of  Indian  com,  816,210  of  her  which  are  the  only  autiientic  pieces  from 
wheat,  176,627  of  oats,  126,089  of  potatoes,  her  peu,  though  Za  ^t^tte  wn^^  (Paris,  1649) 
25,648  tons  of  hay,  and  187,570  lbs.  of  wool,  and  other  works  are  attributed  to  her.  The 
There  were  17  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  7  iron  great  Ck>nd^,  La  Rochefoucanld,  Goligni,  Villarw 
fonnderies,  5  newspaper  offices,  48  churches,  oeaux,  D'Albret,  and  D^Estrto  were  among  her 
and  8,059  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  most  favored  admirers,  and  the  most  eminent 
Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana  rail*  •  poets  sang  her  charms.  She  had  two  sons.  One, 
road  passes  through  Adrian,  the  capital,  which  the  chevalier  de  la  Boissiere,  whose  patexnity 
is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe,  could  not  be  determined,  rose  to  distinction  in 
and  Adrian,  and  the  Jackson  branch  railroads,  the  navv.    The  other,  who  received  from  bis 

LENCAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  occupying  the  fiither,  me  marquis  of  Gersay,  Uie  name  of  YO- 
high  plateaus  of  Otoro  and  Jutibucat,  to  tiie  S.  liers,  was  the  victim  of  an  unhallowed  passion 
W.  of  the  city  of  Oomayagua,  Honduras.  They  for  his  mother ;  he  had  been  reared  in  igno* 
speak  dialects  of  a  language  which  seems  to  ranee  of  his  birUi,  and  at  the  age  of  19  (his  mo- 
have  been  widely  diffused  through  the  central  ther  being  then  56),  on  learning  the  secret  from 
portions  of  Honduras,  and  which  the  Spaniards,  her  lips  while  urging  his  love,  no  blew  out  his 
following  the  designation  of  their  Mexican  anz-  brains.  This  event^  nowever,  made  no  change 
iliaries,  vaguely  denominated  Ohontal,  a  word  in  the  life  of  Ninon,  who  idways  seemed  dead 
which  rignifies  simply  foreign  or  barbarous,  to  the  instincts  of  maternal  tenderness. 
At  present  the  Lencas  occupy  the  mountain  LENNEP.  Jan  tak,  a  Dutch  poet  and  novel- 
towna  of  Opatora,  Gui^iquero,  Lauteroqucu  Jn*  ist,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  25, 1802.  He  is 
tibucat,  Tamalanguira,  &o.,  and  number  ih>m  the  son  of  a  noted  scholar  and  poet  was  edu- 
85,000  to  40,000.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  eated  at  Leyden,  and  has  produced  his  literary 
and  thrUty,  peaceable  but  brave,  devotedly  at-  works  while  sustaining  a  high  reputation  and  a 
tached  to  their  mountain  homes,  and  altogether  large  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is  called  by  his 
good  citizens  of  the  state.  countrjrmen  the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland,  and 

L^ENCLOS,  NnroN^r  Anitb  db,  a  Frenchlady  he  has  been  reproached  for  making  the  English 

of  pleasure,  bom  in  JParis,  May  15, 1615.  died  writers  too  exclusively  his  models.    His  flrrt 

there,  Oct  17,1705.    Her  father,  a  gentleman  publication  was  a  coUection  of  poems  (1880),  em- 

of  Tonralne,  and  a  highly  accomplished  man,  bodying  some  of  the  national  traditions.    After 

educated  her  in  the  phuosophy  of  the  time,  and  the  Belgian  revolution  heproduced  two  political 

in  fiict  trained  her  by  precept  and  example  to  comedies,  the  *'  Frontier  village,^'  and  the  ^'VU- 

a  life  of  pleasure.    She  was  skilled  in  aocom-  lage  beyond  the  Frontier,**  with  the  greatest 

plishmenta,  and  when  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  success.    He  is  the  author  of  more  than  50  ro- 

15  manifested  precocious  shrewdness  in  man-  mances,  among  the  principal  of  which  are:  ^^Oor 

aging  her  property,  which  she  so  disposed  of  as  Ancestors,"  a  series  of  stories  relating  to  the 

to  speedilv  double  its  value.    Being  beautifrd,  history  of  Holland;  the  ''Rose  of  Dekama,*' 

witty,  and  fbnd  of  cultivated  society,  she  soon  translated  into  English  by  Woodley  ^London, 

becune  popular  in  Paris,  where  she  fixed  her  1847) ;  and  the  "  Adopted  Son,**  tranuated  by 

residence,  her  love  being  sought  by  many  of  the  Hoskins  (New  York,  1847).    He  has  translated 

most  eminent  men  of  the  age.   She  was  remark-  into  tiie  Dutch  language  several  of  the  dramas 

able  for  being  neither  avaricious  nor  extrava^  of  Sh^espeare,  and  some  of  the  poems  of 

gant,  and,  with  a  constant  succession  of  lovers,  Southey  and  Tennyson.    He  has  written  also  a 

appears  to  have  never  depended  on  tiiem  for  history  of  northern  Holland  for  diildren,  a  de- 

pecuniary  aid.    **It  required,**  says  Voltaire,  scription  of  the  old  casties  of  Holland,  and  nn- 

'^  great  insenuity  and  much  love  on  her  part  merous  operas  and  comedies.    He  is  prenariog 

to  induce  her  to  accept  presents.*'    Few  minds  a  complete  edition  of  the  Dutch  poet  YondeC 

of  the  age  were  freer  from  hypocrisy  or  nn-  An  elegant  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was 

truthfhiness  than  Ninon*8,  and  the  most  char-  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1852-*5. 

acteristic  anecdotes  in  reUtion  to  her  are  those  LENNOX,  a  co.  of  Canada  West,  bordering 

which  reflect  credit  on  her  integrity.     Dis-  on  thebay  ofQuinteon  theN.  W.  shoreof  Lake 

tinguished  and  modest  women  courted  her  so-  Ontario,  and  drained  by  Salmon  and  Napanee 

dety,  and  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  Sully,  rivers;  area,  170  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  7,955. 

and  Mme.  Scarron  (afterward  De  Maintenon)  Its  S.  and  S.  W.  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 

were  among  her  friends  and  visitors.  Obristina  inlets.    The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil, 

of  Sweden  during  her  residence  in  Franoe  resting  on  beds  of  limestone,  is  very  fertik. 
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Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  lye,  bnokwheati  pota*  tentioB,  e^Mdally  from  the  emperor  Alexander, 

toee^nd  peas  are  the  ohief  prodnotiona.    Oiq>i-  She  was  arreeted  in  1 809  in  ocmeeqaence  of  ^  in- 

tal,  kinsmen.  discreet  revelations,"  and  again  in  1891  for  some 

LENNOX.    See  Dumbabtonbhibb.  political  offence  contained  in  a  book  pnUKbed 

'  LENNOX,  Ohablottb,  an  English  authoress,  by  her  nnder  the  title  oi  La  nbylle  au  tmfrcB 

bom  in  the  citj  of  New  York  in  1720,  died  in  i?Af»  la  Vhapelle.    About  1890  she  sank  into 

l&igiand,  Jan.  4, 1804.    Her  father,  Col.  Ram-  obscurity,  and  finaUjr  died  at  the  age  of  71, 

say,  who  was  lientenant-governor  of  the  colony  after  predicting  in  one  of  her  books  that  she 

of  New  York  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  sent  her  should  live  to  the  age  of  126.    She  became  lidi 

to  be  edncated  in  England,  where  she  passed  by  her  callinff.    She  published  during  her  life 

the  remainder  oi  her  life.    She  married,  and,  many  pamphlets,  and  a  few  books,  of  no  valas 

having  become  a  widow  in  straitened  oironm-  with  the  exception  of  her  Sauioenin  de  la  Btl- 

stances,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen  for  gigue^  cent  fiun  Wti^ortwM  (1822),  and  the 

the  means  of  subsistence.     Her  chief  work,  MetMnrt^  hutorique»  et  ieersU  de  rimpiraina 

entitled    "Shakespeare   Illustrated^'  (8   vols.  /^MpAtntf,  ^^  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829). 

12mo.),  is  a  collection  of  the  novels  and  histo-  LENOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  col, 

ries  from  which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  Mass.,  «on  the  Housatonic  river,  6  m«  8.  from 

luive  derived  the  plots  of  some  of  his  chief  Pittsfield,  and  157  m.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  la 

plays,  with  critical  remarks.    Among  her  other  1855,  1,921.  Tlie  town  abounds  in  marble  of  ex- 

works  are  translations  of  ^*  Sully  *8  Memoirs*'  and  oellent  quality,  which  has  been  employed  in  ih» 

^*Binney's  Greek  Theatre,"  "The  Female  Quix-  construction  of  public  bnildmgs  in  Washingtoi 

ote,"  and  a  variety  of  plays,  novels,  and  mis-  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  iron  ore.    At  Lmz 

eelianies.    She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dn  Furnace  are  extensive  iron  works,  and  a  raami- 

Johnson  and  Richardson,  the  former  of  whom  factory  of  window  glass.    The  village  of  Lenox 

ranked  her  as  equal  if  not  superior  in  talent  to  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hifla,  has 

Miss  Bumey  or  Hannah  More,  and  assisted  her  a  number  of  elegant  dwelling  houses,  Sdinrebes 

in  drawing  up  proposals  lor  an  edition  of  her  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  MethodistX  an 

works  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  however  seems  academy,  a  court  house,  county  house,  and 

never  to  have  been  published.    She  died  im-  gaol.    In  beauty  of  natural  scenery  Lenox  is 

pbverished.  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  western  Mans- 

LENOIR,  an  £.  CO.  of  N.  0.,  traversed  by  chusetts,  and  has  of  late  years  become  a  &v€r- 

Neuse  river ;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  ite  summer  resort    It  has  at  difforent  tiBMS 

7,828,  of  whom  4,116  were  slaves.    The  surfiace  been  the  residence  of  well  known  Amerioan  ao> 

is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  near  the  thors,  including  Dr.  William  E.  Ohanning,  MIbi 

streams.    The  productions  in  1850  were  822,684  Catharine  M.  Sedffwick,  and  Nathaniel  Haw* 

bu^els  of  Indian  com,  92,548  of  sweet  potatoes^  tiiome.  It  was  setued  in  1750,  and  incorporated 

and  185  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  13  tar  and  in  1767,  receiving  the  family  name  of  the  didcs 

turpentine  factories,  28  grist  mills,  11  sawmills^  of  Richmond. 

14  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  LENS(Lat.,  a  lentil),  a  tran^arent  body  used 

schools.     The  North  Carolina  railroad  passes  for  refracting  light    A  convex  lens  is  usually 

through  the  county.    Capital,  Kingston.  of  the  form  of  two  segments  of  spherea,  onited 

LENORMAND,  Mabib  Anhx  Adelaide,  a  by  their  bases ;  a  concave  lens,  on  the  contnry, 

famous  French  fortune-teller,  bom  in  Alen^on,  has  a  concavity  on  either  side,  into  which  part 

May  27, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  June  25, 1848.  She  of  a  sphere  will  fit.    Concave  lenaea  are  used 

was  of  a  respectable  frimily,  but  owing  to  the  in  spectacles  for  the  relief  of  near-sighted  per- 

death  of  her  father  received  a  very  incomplete  sons,  and  in  the  eyepiece  of  opera  glasses  and 

education,  and  was  for  some  time  a  seamstress,  spy  glasses  of  low  power.    Convex  lenses  are 

At  the  age  of  21  she  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  used  singly  as  magnifiers.    They  canse  the  rtp 

a  linen  shop  as  saleswoman.  In  1798  she  furmed  of  light  which  pass  through  them  to  eonvens 

a  partnership  with  a  Mme.  Gilbert  and  a  baker's  toward  the  central  line,  at  right  angles  to  thev 

boy  named  Flammemiont  for  the  purpose  of  surfaces;  so  that  to  an  eye  in  the  right  position, 

carrying  on  the  trade  of  fortune-telling.    Hav-  rays  from  different  parts  of  an  object  make  a 

ing  been  complained  of  to  the  police.  Mile.  Le-  greater  angle  than  if  they  had  not  come  throu(^ 

normand  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sev-  the  lens.    Convex  lenses  are  also  used  in  com& 

eral  months.    After  obtaining  her  freedom  she  nation  in  telescopes  and  microscopes,  in  wbicb 

opened  in  the  rue  Honors-Chevalier  a  *^  cabinet  the  image  formed  by  one  lens  is  looked  at  nnder 

of  divination,"  which  she  subsequently  removed  the  magnifying  power  of  a  second.    The  image 

to  the  rue  de  Toumon.    Her  popularity  was  re-  is  formed  by  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  its  pow- 

markable ;  during  40  years  she  was  constantly  er  to  make  the  rays  of  light  converge,  which 

visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks.    The  court  it-  brings  all  the  light  that  emanated  ^oia  each 

self  contributed  much  to  bring  her  into  vogue,  point  of  the  object  again  to  a  point  in  the  air  on 

and  her  ignorance  and  commonplace  manner  of  the  opposite  of  the  lens.    These  points  of  the 

diviniuff  did  not  iiijnre  her  credit  in  the  least  image  nave  nearly  the  same  relative  positioo  as 

After  the  fioll  of  the  empire  Mile.  Lenormand  the  corresponding  points  in  the  olgect,  and  maf 

went  to  Ajx  la  Chwelle,  to  the  congress  of  the  be  rendered  visible  by  being  received   npoa 

allied  sovereigns,  where  she  attract^  much  at-  smoke  or  vapor,  (»r,  as  in  the  camera  obsean 
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and  magio  lanien^  upon  a  sheet  The  image  in  ehitroh  of  sprinkling  the  head  or  forehead  irith 
the  clear  air  can  be  seen  hj  an  eye  placed  in  a  ashes.  (See  Ash  Wbdkbsdat.)  It  is  the  46th 
line  prolonged  from  the  object  through  the  im-  daj  before  Esster,  tlie  6  Sundays  which  inter- 
age.  If  the  image  be  formed  by  a  single  oonTez  yene  between  it  and  that  festival  not  being 
lena,  it  will,  on  being  magnified,  be  found  to  have  counted  as  part  of  Lent  nor  observed  as  fast 
two  prinoipid  impenections,  arising  from  spher-  days.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  nature 
ioai  and  from  chromatic  aberraUon.  Spher-  of  the  fast  is  prescribed  by  rule.  Only  one 
ioal  aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  lens  meal  a  day  is  allowed,  and  at  this  the  use  of  flesh 
whose  surfaces  are  portions  of  a  sphere  cannot  meat  is  prohibited,  the  precept  of  fasting  always 
bring  the  rays  of  lignt  from  a  point,  a  fixed  star  implying  that  of  abstinence  from  flesh.  A  slight 
for  example,  to  a  perfect  point.  The  true  sur-  refection,  however,  may  be  taken  morning  and 
faoe  for  an  aplanatio  (Gr.  oirXan/f,  unerring)  lens  evening,  the  quantity  of  food  not  to  exceed  2 
ia  formed  by  hand  polishing  with  rouge ;  but  this  ounces  in  the  former  case,  and  8  ounces  in  the 
labor  is  rendered  less  by  making  the  surfaces  of  latter.  But  considerable  modifications  of  these 
the  two  sides  parts  of  different  spheres,  having  rules  are  made  in  countries  where  the  climate 
the  right  proportion  to  each  other.  Ohromatic  or  habits  of  the  people  render  tlieir  observ- 
aberration  arises  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  lens  ance  injurious  to  health,  and  dispensations  are 
decomposes  the  light,  refracting  the  different  also  frequently  granted  in  favor  of  particular 
colors  unequally,  so  that  if  it  were  aplanatio  for  persons.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  flesh 
each  color,  it  would  form  a  series  of  images,  one  meat  is  allowed  several  times  a  week  at  the  dis- 
behind  the  other,  neither  ofwhich  could  be  seen,  cretion  of  the  bishops.  In  the  Greek  church 
except  as  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  complemen-  the  rules  are  stricter,  and  there  are  4  lentea 
tary  color.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  concave  fasts  in  the  year.  The  Protestant  denominations 
lens  is  employed.  If  this  were  of  the  same  kind  which  recognize  the  season  of  Lent  leave  the 
of  glass,  it  would  diminish  the  magnifying  pow-  manner  of  observance  to  individual  Judgment, 
er  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  diminished  — ^A  curious  old  English  custom  followed  in 
the  ohromatic  effect  But  by  taking  a  different  Lent  was  that  of  p^tiuff  a  puppet  called  a 
kind  of  glass,  having  a  greater  power  of  sepa-  Jack  o^  Lent,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  explain* 
rating  colors  than  the  convex  lens  has,  a  com-  ed.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  it  in  his  '^  Tale  of  a 
poand  achromatic  lens  is  formed,  having  a  Tub'*: 
greater  focal  length  than  the  ccmvex  lens:  that         ,^    ,^     ,.,  ^  ^    '  _, o"  "  ^  Wedneidaj,  ^ 

i^   4.u«.  ^^^.^-^^  ^Ii>»  n^nf^AK-Ao  yv««i«.  wA.!-  *v^  4-\s^  When  tbon  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Joek  o'  Lent 

IS,  the  concave  lens  neutralizes  only  part  of  tne         ^„  i^oys  to  hnri  three  throws  •  penny  t  theeu 

magnifying,  but  nearly  all  of  the  chromatic  •       «  vi  ji      n  ji  ut     x      a.  ^v^^      ^  • 

ef^t  of  thi  convex  lens.    The  word  aplanatio  ^a^^'Ju"^  a^^^i  ^°*^''  ^^"^'    ^^'^  ♦?  *5  i* 

has  been  also  implied  to  various  other  varieties  P' "^  *^®  Ashmolean  museum,  occur  the  fol- 

of  lenses.  lowing  verses: 
LENT  (Lat  Ciioira^mma),  a  fast  of  40  days,  '^^^t2'fhVbld%*eS"o?JhT^^  *"' 

which  immediately  precedes  Easter.     The  on-  And  sartbe,  repent  yowe  of  yowersjn, 

gin  of  the  word  is  uncertain;  some  derive  it  Fo^s^^syr8,le?eyowerswe^Tnge: 
from  the  Saxoa  Unet^  implying  spring,  or  the  ^"S.'Jp^™  d  hS^^b/hn?/*;. 
season  when  the  days  *^  lengthen ;"  others  from  And  nuikes  an  end  of  Lenton  tyde  i 
the  German  leinen,  to  thaw.  The  object  of  the  xhe  4th  Sunday  of  Lent  is  often  termed  Mid- 
&st  has  also  been  disputed,  but  it  is  generaUy  j^nj  gnnday  or  Passion  Sunday;  it  was  for- 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  Easter,  and  a  time  merly  known  as  "Oari  Sunday,"  and  on  that 
specially  set  apart  for  repentance  over  the  sms  ^ay  beans  or  peas  called  "  carlings"  used  to  be 
of  the  nast  year ;  while  the  number  of  40  days  gi^en  away  or  eaten.  Thus  an  English  trans- 
devoted  to  it  w  thought  to  have  reference  to  the  lator  (1607)  gives  the  following  passage  from 
Bawur's  40  davs'  fast  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  the  QuadragenmaU  JSMrituaU  (Paris,  1565) : 
40  days  of  the  deluge,  the  40  years'  wanderings  «  After  the  sailed  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  sei^ 
of  the  Jews,  the  40  days  granted  to  the  Nine-  ^i^^)  we  eat  fried  beanes,  by  which  we  under- 
Tites  for  repentance,  or  the  time  spent  m  fast-  ^^^^  confession.  When  we  would  have  beanes 
ing  by  Moses  and  Elias.  St  Jerome  speaks  ^^U  sooden,  we  lay  them  in  steepe,  for  otheiw 
of  the  fast  as  a  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  pas-  ^^  ^jj^y  ^jn  ^eyer  seeth  kindly.  Therefore, 
sion.  Accor^ng  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  jf  ^^  purpose  to  mend  our  faults,  it  is  not  suffl- 
as  Bt  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  and  most  of  the  ^lent  barely  to  confess  them  at  aU  adventure, 
fathers  of  the  4th  and  6th  centunes^t  was  m-  y^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  let  our  confession  lie  in  steepe  in 
stituted  by  the  aposUes,  aUhough  Prot^tante  the  water  of  meditation."  In  his  « Oolia 
commonly  hold  that  it  was  not  established  until  oiout"  Skelton  writes : 

the  2d  or  8d  century.    It  seems  to  have  been  l^  ^^,  ^^^  seMon, 

made  obligatory  at  least  as  early  as  A.  D.  250.  Te  win  neither  Beanes  nor  Petson, 

At  first  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  time  B"*  7«  ^o*>^  ^^  i«^  *«»• 

and  manner  of  its  observance.    Its  duration  was  *  ^  ***  **'      *******" 

soon  fixed  by  the  church  at  86  days,  to  which  Lent  is  preceded  in  some  countries  by  the  disel- 

4  were  subsequently  added.    The  first  day  of  pation  of  the  carnival.    (See  Cabnival.)    The 

Lent  is  called  Ash  Wednesday,  from  a  custom  day  before  Ash  Wednesiday  is  called  Shrove 

which  still  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholio  Tuesday,  because  the  futhfU  used  then  to  coi»- 
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fett  and  be  shriTen,  in  preparation  for  the  fiist  Ohaloedon  in  451,  at  whidi  tbe  legates  of  Pops 

(Bee  Holt  Wkbk,  and  Good  Fbidat.)  Leo  presided.  In  tbe  mean  time  Attik  theHm 

LENTIL  (Lat.  lens)^  an  esculent  seed  belong-  had  invaded  Italy  and  dispersed  the  emperar't 
ing  to  a  plant  {ervum  lerUj  Linn.)  of  the  natural  legions,  and  was  rapidlj  oniwing  near  Bome^ 
order  UffttmintWB  or  pea  family,  and  nsed^or  when  Leo,  at  the  request  of  the  eeutfi,  vent 
Ibod  from  the  earliest  times.    It  is  mentioned  out  to  meet  him.    Struck  with  awe  at  tka 
in  Gen.  zzy.  84,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  yenerable  aspect  of  the  pontiff,  or  aocordiog  to 
Testament.    The  lentils  of  Egypt  used  to  be  the  legend  terrified  by  an  appariti<»  of  St 
held  in  much  esteem.    It  was  a  preparation  of  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  barbarian  yielded  t» 
this  diet  which  Esau  exchanged  for  his  birth-  Leo's  prayers  and  a^eed  to  retire  beyond  tiM 
right,  under  the  name  of  '^red  pottage;"  and  Danube.    When,  8  years  afterward  (455), Gee* 
aoooi^ing  to  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  ^*  Travels  in  Bar-  serio  led  his  VandaLa  into  Italy,  the  pope  igui 
bary,''  the  lentils  were  dressed  in  the  same  became  a  mediator,  and  wrung  from  the  ooa- 
manner  as  beans,  dissolving  into  a  mass  and  queror  a  promise  that  Rome  should  be  tfani 
making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  color.     In  from  the  flames  and  the  lives  of  its  iDhabitaato 
Egypt  and  Syria  the  parched  seeds  are  exposed  preserved.    The  rest  of  Lep^s  pontificate  wis 
for  siale  in  tbe  shops,  and  they  are  esteemed  the  passed  in  the  neaoefnl  prosecution  of  thow 
best  food  to  carry  upnon  long  Journeys.    On  the  ecclesiasticid  rerorms  which  have  won  for  him 
ooDtinent  of  Europe  its  use  is  very  common,  the  surname  of  Great.    He  was  a  Yoltmma 
especially  by  the  Roman  Oatholics  during  Lent  writer,  and  the  first  pope  whose  letters  hafe 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  at  least  8  varieties  been  preserved  to  our  time.  They  niaj  beibond 
known  in  agriculture.    Large  quantities  of  len-  in  the  collection  of  Labbe,  and  have  also  been 
tils  are  imported  into  London  from  Hamburg  to  published  separately  under  various  titki.  XL 
be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  sauces,  oe-  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  ds*  Mkdici),  bora  ia  ilor- 
ing  much  priced  by  cooks.    The  cultivation  of  ence,  Dec.  11, 1475,  died  in  Rome,  Dec  1, 1521. 
the  lentil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pea,  re-  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Kedid, 
quiring  a  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil ;  and  though  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  and  of  bi«  wjlb 
ripening  sooner  it  must  be  sown  later,  and  at  Clarice  Orsino.    His  father  destined  him  finxa 
the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  childhood  for  the  church,  and  made  aueb  me 
The  straw  is  considered  delicate  and  nutri-  ofhisinfinence  that  Giovaimi  wasinposBesoa 
tious,  and  is  fed  to  lambs  and  calves.  Like  other  of  two  benefices  before  he  was  8  yeara  old,  tad 
legumes,  the  lentil  contains  a  great  amount  of  was  made  a  cardinid  at  the  age  of  18,  ooder 
nutriment,  Einhoff  finding  in  8,840  parts  1,260  condition  however  that  he  should  Dot  enter  the 
ofstarch  and  1.488  ofmatter  analogous  to  animid  sacred  college  nor  assume  the  ioaignia  of  his 
matter.    The  lentil  is  seldom  seen  in  American  rank  for  the  space  of  8  years.    Hehad  alrea^ 
cultivation,  and  would  probably  be  found  in-  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  edacatioo  nader 
ferior  to  many  sorts  of  garden  and  field  beans  the  tutorship  of  Politian,  Demetrioa  Cbalcoa- 
(species  of  pkoieolus)^  which  oar  hot  summers  dyles,  and  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  aod  oor  re- 
permit  us  to  raise.  paired  to  Pisa  to  study  theology  and  caaoQ  lev. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fam-  In  March,  1492,  having  been  invested  vitb^ 

Hy,  long  prominent  in  ancient  Itoman  history,  dignity  as  a  prince  of  Uie  church,  he  reiooTea 

— PuBuus  Lbntulus  Suba  (killed  Dec.  5,  68  to  Rome.    Within  8  weeks  he  was  suminaned 

B.  0.),  the  chief  associate  of  Oatiline,  was  quaes-  back  to  Florence  by  the  death  of  bis  iather. 

tor  in  81,  praetor  in  75,  consul  in  71,  and  in  the  Tbe  young  cardinal  proved  a  worthy  sooceaor 

following  year  was  ejected  from  the  senate  for  of  Lorenzo  in  the  patronage  of  men  of  kenmig, 

his  infamous  life.    Joining  the  conspiracy  of  and  his  tutor  Chalcondyles  was  one  of  tbe  ant 

Oatiline,  he  became  pnetor  again  in  68,  was  left  to  experience  his  liberality.    On  the  acoenoe 

in  command  of  the  conspirators  in  the  city  when  of  Alexander  YI.  to  Uie  pontificate  in  ti»  Bune 

Oatiline  departed  to  Etruria,  was  detected  and  year,  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  retire  froa 

proved  guilty  by  Cicero  through  the  Allobroges,  Home,  and  spent  the  two  following  jetnf^ 

and  was  strangled  in  the  Oapitoline  prison.  Florence ;  but  the  indignation  of  his  towDsoies 

LEO,  the  name  of  12  popes,  of  whom  the  fol-  at  the  part  played  by  the  liedici  on  tbe  io^ 

lowing  are  the  most  important.   L  Lso  L,  saint,  sion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VHL  of  France,  obl«« 

sumamed  the  Great,  bom  in  Rome  about  890,  him  in  1494  to  escape  to  Bologna,  wbeooe,  after 

died  April  11,461.    He  succeeded  SixtusHL  in  sharing  with  his  brothers  in  8  uDsiicoefisfal etr 

440,  and  marked  his  accession  to  the  pontificate  tempts  to  restore  his  family  to  their  aD<»eDi 

by  several  important  reforms.    He  extended  to  place,  he  made  a  tour  with  11  eompaoiooe 

aubdeacons  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  enacted  through  Germany,  ilanders,  and  France.  ^^ 

penal  laws  against  married  monks,  and  procured  der  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  came  to  tbe  tbr^  "^ 

from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  IH.  an  edict  1608,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  ^i^^ 

confirming  all  the  previous  ordinances  pac»ed  of  the  pfq)al  troops  in  the  war  with  tbe  Fruca 

against  the  Manichseans.     His  energetic  meas-  in  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  tbe  mh» 

ures  toward  these  heretics  were  followed  by  of  Ravenna,  April  11, 1512,  but  soon  atwrwam 

similar  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil-  made  his  escape.    On  the  death  of  Jobae  ii. 

Uanists,  and  with  the  fiunous  Eotyches,  whose  in  Feb.  1518,^  he  returned  to  Bome^  m  O" 

opinicns  were  condemned  by  the  coundl  of  Karch  11  was  elected  pope,  taking  the  name  w 
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Leo  X.     He  had  yet  reoeived  only  deacon's  son  when  his  miritnal  supremacy  was  attacked 
orders ;  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  March  by  the  great  religious  revolation  under  Lathei^. 
15,  consecrated  bishop  on  the  17th,  and  crown-  For  a  particular  account  of  this  moyement,  see 
•d  on  the  19th.    He  began  his  i>ontificate  by  Luthbb,  and  Reformation  ;  its  immediate  oo- 
pardoning  the  authors  of  a  conspiracy  against  casion  was  the  publication  by  the  pope  of  aa 
bis  fiimily  in  Florence,  and  showing  particnlar  indulgence  to  all  persons  who,  among  other  con- 
favor  to  certain  persons  who  had  been  among  ditions,  should  contribute  money  for  the  oom- 
the  enemies  of  the  Medici.    He  appointed  as  pletion  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome,  an 
his  secretaries  the  scholors  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  object  which  had  occupied  his  attention  during 
who  had  only  their  merit  to  recommend  them,  his  whole  pontificate.    The  conduct  of  Leo  to- 
and  the  flattering  prospects  of  his  reign  at  once  ward  Luther  has  not  received  the  general  corn- 
drew  to  Bome  a  multitude  of  men  of  letters  and  mendation  of  either  party.    The  Protestants 
science,  in  his  patronage  of  whom  consists  his  blame  his  obstinate  refiisal  of  plans  for  a  peace* 
best  title  to  greatness.    He  was  not  long  in  un-  ful  settlement  of  disputed  points,  and  he  has 
yelling  the  main  features  of  his  policy.    To  been  charged  by  some  Catholic  writers  with  a 
compose  the  mutual  dissensions  of  tbe  Ohristian  leniency  but  for  which  the  reformation  might 
princes  and  unite  them  against  tlie  Turks,  and  have  been  checked  at  the  outset     He  found 
to  drive  from  Italy  the  F^nch  and  Spaniards  fresh  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  menacing  attitude 
who,  masters  or  daimants  of  its  K  and  S.  ex-  of  the  Turks,  against  whom  he  endeavored  to 
tremities,  kept  the  central  states  in  continual  form  a  general  offensive  league,  but  succeeded 
warfare,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  reign,  only  in  bringing  about  a  defensive  one  (1518). 
At  his  accession  the  Fbanch  king  Louis  XII.,  In  iturtheranoe  of  this  league  he  published  a 
in  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  preparing  general  truce  for  5  years  throughout  Ohristen- 
toenforcehispretennonsto  the  duchy  of  Milan,  dom,  threatening  with  excommunication  any 
The  pope  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Henry  sovereign  who  should  break  it    Nevertheless 
yill.  of  ihigland,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  he  seized  Perugia  and  other  small  Italian  states, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  enlisted  a  force  of  made  an  attempt  on  Ferrara,  prosecuted  his 
Swiss  mercenaries,  who  defeated  the  invaders  plans  against  Naples,  and  renewed  his  efforts 
at  Novara,  June  6,  1518.    The  French  mon-  a^inst  the  French,  whom  he  expelled  from 
arob  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claims  and  seek  Milan,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.    Eight  days  after 
a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  the  receiving  intelligence  of  these  successes  he  died 
following  year  he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Leo  so  suddenly  that  he  is  said  not  to  have  received 
by  which  he  engaged  to  favor  the  papal  designs  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  A  post-mortem 
for  expelling  the  Spaniards  from  Naples.    In  examination  is  said  to  have  revealed  traces  of 
return  the  pontiff  rcuaxed  for  a  time  his  oppon-  poison,  how  or  by  whom  administered  was  never 
tion  to  the  Milan  prqject;  and  although  on  the  ascertained.    The  character  of  Leo  has  been 
renewal  of  the  war  by  Louis'  successor  Fhmcis  Judged  with  more  prejudice  and  discrepan<9' 
I.  he  again  brought  his  troops  into  the  field,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  person  known  in 
he  acted  mostiy  on  the  defensive,  and  after  the  history.    He  has  been  accused  of  political  insin- 
fomous  French  victory  of  Melegnano  (Marignan),  cerity,  of  adding  treachery  to  injustice  in  his  an- 
Sept.  18, 1515,  and  tiie  subsequent  occupation  nexation  of  neighboring  states,  of  an  inordinate 
of  Milan,  proposed  an  accommodation.   He  had  anxiety  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  faraUy,  and 
a  personal  interview  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  of  many  fulings  which,  however  readily  pardon- 
at  which  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  concor-  ed  in  a  great  prince,  become  odious  in  a  Ohristian 
dat  whereby  the  '^  pragmatic  sanction,^'  guar-  priest.    But  whatever  estimate  we  form  of  his 
anteeiDg  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  character,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
was  aboli^ed,  the  payment  of  annates  secured  violent  spirit  of  partisanship  in  which  the  con* 
to  tbe  pope,  and  the  right  of  nomination  to  bene-  temporary  biographies  of  him  were  written, 
fioes  reserved  by  the  king.    The  holy  see,  how-  While  his  foreign  policy  was  liberal  and  enlight- 
ever,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cities  of  Parma  ened,  he  governed  his  own  suUects  with  wisdom 
and  Piacenza.    At  peace  with  foreign  powers,  and  justice,  and  his  roign  was  long  gratefully  re* 
Leo  bad  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  advance-  membered  bv  the  Bomans  as  an  era  of  happiness 
meat  of  his  family.    The  duke  of  Urbino,  who,  and  prosperity.    Engaging  and  affable  in  man* 
beside  violating  his  feudal  obligations,  had  been  ners,  gay  or  dignified  as  occasion  demanded, 
guilty  ofthe  murder  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  with  and  gnted  with  great  powers  of  conversatios, 
his  own  hand,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Borne,  he  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
and  failing  to  obey  was  excommunicated  (1516)  His  private  life  both  before  and  after  his  ele- 
and  atripped  of  his  possessions,  with  which  the  vation  to  the  throne  was  chaste  and  decorous. 

Sope^s  nephew  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  imme-  He  was  generous  to  excess,  magnificent  in  hia 

lately  invested.    On  Lorenzo's  death  with-  tastes,  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  but  tem- 

ont  male  heirs  soon  afterward,  the  duchjr  was  perate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Though  not 

annexed  to  the  Papal  States.    Meanwhile  a  a  profound  scholar,  and  accused,  but  apparentiy 

conspiracy  against  the  pontiff's  life  was  detect-  with  injustice,  of  neglecting  thd  studies  best 

ed  in  the  sacred  coIIcm,  and  a  cardinal  and  fitted  to  his  station,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 

two  subordinate  confederates  were  execut.ed.  lighter  branches  of  literature  and  a  proficient  in 

Scarcely  had  Leo  passed  this  danger  to  his  per-  the  art  of  music.    He  delighted  above  all  things 
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in  the  society  of  artistB,  poetai  and  learned  men*  inmnlt  only  to  be  assassinated  bj  a  band  of  tbe 
He  eorrespoDded  with  Erastnns;  patronized  emperor^s  bod v  goard  within  the  fureciDeU  of 
Ariosto  and  Sanazzaro;  founded  the  Greek  in-  the  palace. .  The  Arian  followers  of  Aapar  en- 
stitnte;  established  a  Qreek  press;  offered  re-  couraged  the  intrigaes  of  Blcimer  in  the  West, 
wards  for  tiie  discoTcrj  of  ancient  manascripts :  and  incited  the  Goths  to  invade  Thrace^  and  for 
published  at  his  own  cost  Pagnini^s  version  of  two  years  to  threaten  Ck>nstantinople.  Among 
the  6criptares;  increased  the  Vatican  library;  the  extraordinary  events  of  this  reign  were  the 
and  employed  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  destruotionofAntioch  by  an  earthquake  (46BX  a 
the  execution  of  some  of  their  greatest  works,  conflagration  in  Constantinople  (465),  immense 
His  munificence  misht  well  entiue  the  reign  of  and  destructive  inundations  (469),  and  an  era^ 
Leo  X.  to  rank  as  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art  tion  of  Vesuvius  (672),  which,  according  to  all 
and  letters.  ^*  Happy  b  it  for  the  world,"  savs  the  historians,  was  not  only  felt  at  C(in8tantii»> 
Boecoe,  ^^  when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  pie,  but  caused  showers  of  ashes  which  ooversd 
instead  of  being  devoted,  Uirough  blind  ambi-  the  roofs  of  houses  with  a  ooat  8  inches  thi^ 
tion,  to  the  subjuffation  or  destruction  of  the  LEO  III.,  FLAvnia,  surnamed  the  Isaorian,  a 
human  race,  are  directed  toward  those  bene-  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  Isanria  about  680l 
ficent  and  generous  ends,  which,  amid  all  his  ndsed  to  the  Uirone  in  717,  died  June  18^  741. 
avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears  to  have  kept  The  son  of  a  farmer  who  emigrated  from  Asia 
continually  in  view."  See  Audio,  Histoira  de  Minor  to  Thrace,  he  joined  the  army  nnder  Joa- 
Lhn  X,  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1844),  and  Roscoe^s  tinian  II.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  in  713  was 
f^Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X."  (6th  ed.  re*  appointed  by  Anastasius  II.  to  the  supreme  corn- 
vised,  2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1853).  III.  Lso  mand  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  where  he  held  the 
Xn.  (AirmBALB  DELLA  Genoa),  bom  in  the  field  against  the  iUrabs.  Whenin716tiieGrowB 
territory  of  Spoleto,  Aug.  2, 1760,  died  Feb.  10,  was  seized  by  Theodosins  III.,  Leo  dedared  Yam 
1829.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  a  usurper,  outwitted  and  avoided  the  Arab 
he  was  papal  nuncio  at  several  German  courts,  eral  Huslima,  marched  upon  Constantin 
and  was  sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission  by  forced  him  to  resign  (March,  717),  and 
Pius  VIL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  papacy  himself  master  of  the  empire.  The  Saraoeni^ 
Sept.  27,  1823.  He  governed  the  church  with  against  whom  he  had  warred  in  Asia,  and  who 
a  firmness  which  inv^ved  him  in  disputes  with  were  ardent  to  revenge  the  trick  by  which  fas 
France  and  Austria,  and  administered  the  af-  had  foiled  them,  immediately  appeared  andcr 
fairs  of  his  temporal  dominions  to  the  great  the  caliph  Solyman  with  an  immense  army  and 
benefit  and  satis&cUon  of  his  subiects.  He  ex-  fleet  before  Constantinople.  This  siege,  the  third 
erted  himself  to  suppress  brigandage  and  men-  by  the  Saracens,  lasted  two  years  (718-720),  soe- 
dicity,  promote  education  and  literature,  and  cessively  under  Solyman  and  Omar  IL ;  and  so 
suppress  secret  societies.  He  published  a  jubi-  powerful  were  the  Mohammedan  armamenta  that 
lee  for  the  year  1825,  and  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  provinces  expected  the  downfall  of  Leou  Um 
the  Christian  nations  warmly  attacked  Bible  so-  western  kingdoms  heard  that  a  caliph  had  as* 
oieties.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pins  VIIL  cended  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  two  achones 
LEO  L,  Flayius,  surnamed  the  Thracian,  and  of  rebellion  were  plotted,  which  were  qm^y 
the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  the  suppressed  when  the  triumph  of  the  emperor 
country  of  the  Bessi,  in  Thrace,  about  A.  D.  400,  was  known.  The  Arab  fleet  was  routed  in  two 
died  in  Jan.  474.  At  the  death  of  Mercian  in  engaffements,  was  partially  conanmed  by  the 
457  he  was  only  a  military  tribune ;  but  being  Greek  fire,  and  few  of  the  ships  reguned  the 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  the  choice  harbors  of  Syria.  In  726  Leo  promulgated  an 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  was  crown«  edict  for  the  removal  of  images  from  aU  the 
ed  by  the  patriarch  Anatotius,  this  being  the  churches  of  the  empire,  in  oider  perhaps  to 
first  instance  of  a  prince  receiving  his  crown  make  Jews  and  Mohammedans  more  favwmb^ 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  He  continued  the  inclined  to  Christian  worship,  and  thna  inao- 
meaaures  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Euty-  ffurated  the  party  of  the  iconodaata^  and  a  ooa* 
diians  in  Alexandria,  successfully  encountering  flict  of  120  years.  He  was  opposed  by  Go^ 
the  opposition  of  his  minister,  the  Arian  chief  menus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  the 
Aspar,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised  Damascene,  and  John  Chrysorrhoaa  in  the  £ast| 
to  the  throne.  In  466  the  Huns  invaded  Dacia  and  by  Popes  Gregory  IL  and  lU.  in  the  West, 
and  threatened  the  eastern  empire,  but  were  The  iconoclasts  were  condemned  by  a  conneil 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Leo,  their  principal  assembled  at  Rome  in  782;  an  expedition  sent 
chief  Dengizec,  a  son  of  Attila,  being  killed.  In  by  the  emperor  into  Italy  (784)  to  reduce  the 
468  he  concerted  with  An^emios,  the  emperor  cities  opposed  to  the  edict  failed  in  ita  object* 
of  the  West)  an  expedition  against  Genseric,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  waa  transfefxed 
king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Under  the  com-  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Lombarda.  In  the  East, 
mand  of  Basiliscns  more  than  1,000  ships,  each  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  Peloponneana  and 
with  100  men,  came  to  land  near  Carthagk  but  the  Cydades,  and  a  revolt  in  the  capital,  tbelatr 
were  attacked  by  night  with  fire  ships,  and  the  ter  of  which  was  quelled  only  after  muii^  blood- 
whole  fleet  was  destroyed  or  dispersed.  This  shed.  The  numerous  professors  in  the  aoboola 
disastrous  result  was  charged  upon  Aspar,  who  of  Constantinople  fitvored  the  use  of  image^ 
with  one  of  his  sons  escaped  from  a  popular  and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  therefore  ordered 
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the  library  of  St  Sophia  to  be  burned.    It  is  swords  nnder  thdr  robes,  and  at  a  giren  rignal 

more  probable  that  this  library  of  86,000  vol-  they  mshed  npon  the  emperor,  who  perished  at 

umes  was  aooidentally  destroyed  in  some  e(m«  the  altar,  after  bravely  defending  himself  with 

flagration.    After  the  check  which  his  forces  the  great  cross. 

experienced  in  Italy,  he  transferred  £rreece  and  LllO  YL,  FuLvnjs,  snrnamed  the  Philosopher^ 
lUyria  from  the  s|>iritual  antbority  of  the  popes  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  865,  ascended  the 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The  throne  in  886,  died  in  911.  He  was  associated 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  with  with  his  father  Basil  I.  in  the  government  two 
violent  wars  with  the  Arabs.  An  adventurer,  years  before  he  succeeded  him.  Narrowly  es- 
who  claimed  to  be  Tiberias,  a  son  of  Jostinian  caping  from  a  &lse  accusation  of  parricide  made 
n.,  was  supported  by  the  caliph,  and  made  his  by  the  minister  Bantabaren  and  ti^e  patriarch 
entry  into  Jernsalem  in  the  gai'b  of  a  Roman  Photius,  he  began  his  reign  by  banishing  one  of - 
emperor.  In  7S9  the  Arab  general  Solyman  them  and  deposing  the  other.  From  887  to  891 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  with  90,000  men,  he  warred  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  8  divisions,  but  retreated  into  Syria  after  the  Italy.  The  mismanagement  of  the  prime  minis- 
defeat  of  one  of  the  bodies  in  a  pitched  battle  in  ter  Stylianus,  who  disregarded  the  privileges  of 
Phrygia.  In  740  an  earthquake  caused  calami-  Bulgarian  merchants,  occasioned  a  severe  war 
ties  throQghout  the  empire,  demolishing  a  part  with  that  people,  which  Leo  terminated  in  894 
of  the  walls  of  C!onstantinople,  and  destroying  by  involving  the  Bulgarians  by  means  of  in- 
whole  towns  in  Thrace  and  in  Egypt.  trigues  in  hostilities  with  the  Hungarians.  The 
LEO  Y.)  Flavius,  sumamed  tiie  Armenian,  a  inaotivit;^  of  the  emperor  exposed  him  to  a  series 
Byzantine  emperor,  reigned  from  818  to  820.  of  conspiracies,  and  invited  new  attacks  by  tiie 
He  was  of  noble  Armenian  descent,  distingnbh-  Saracens,  who  in  904  captured  and  plandered 
ed  himself  as  a  general  under  Nicephorus  I.  Thessalonioa.  In  911  they  defeated  the  Greek 
(802-811),  was  exiled  for  treachery,  but  soon  re-  fleet  near  Samoa.  Leo  combined  the  legislative 
called  by  Michael  L,  and  appointed  commander  and  executive  powers  in  his  own  person,  and 
of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Michael  was  chiefly  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  authority 
unpopular  as  the  husband  of  the  mascuUne  of  the  senate.  He  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
and  presuming  Procopia,  and  his  downfall  and  munion  of  the  faithftil  on  account  of  his  fourth 
the  elevation  of  Leo  had  been  foretold  by  an  nuptials,  the  Greek  church  tolerating  only  a 
Asiatic  prophetess.  In  818  Leo  and  the  em-  second  marriage.  His  title  of  Philosopher  he 
peror  led  an  expedition  against  the  Bulgarians,  received  for  having  written  several  works  on 
and  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Adnanople.  theological  and  profane  subjects.  The  **  Ban- 
Michael  withdrew  to  Oonstantinople,  leaving  a  lies,"  or  imperial  constitutions,  being  a  Greek 
disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  I^o,  translation  and  revision  of  Justinian's  Corwu 
who  was  the  secret  cause  of  the  defeat,  and  Juru^  with  the  addition  of  subsequent  constitu- 
whose  friends  now  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  tions,  were  begun  under  Basil  L,  and  completed 
proclaim  hun  emperor.  The  rebel  army  march-  under  Leo  and  Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
ed  toward  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  civil  war  The  principal  writings  attributed  to  Leo  are  88 
Michael  resigned  to  the  conspirators  the  keys  orations,  chiefly  on  uieological  subjects,  an  im- 
of  the  city  and  the  palace,  and  retired  to  a  con-  portant  treatise  on  military  tactics,  and  a  work 
vent.  The  Bulgarians  immediately  appeared  on  "Oracles,"  in  which  the  fates  of  the  empire  are 
before  Constantinople,  desolated  its  suburbs,  foretold  by  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination, 
oaptared  Adrianople,  and  reduced  Thrace  to  a  LEO,  Hkinrioh,  a  German  historian,  bom  in 
desert,  bat  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  by  Leo  at  Rndolstadt,  Mar^  19, 1799.  He  was  educated 
Mesembrya  in  814.  In  815  he  invaded  their  at  Breslau  and  Jena,  and  had  begun  special  re- 
territory,  obtained  a  truce  for  80  years,  and  by  searches  into  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
his  fierce  onsets  left  such  an  impression  on  these  before  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  einpire  that  ophy  in  1820.  In  1822  he  went  to  Berlin, 
they  remained  quiet  during  74  years.  Educated  where  he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  HegeL 
in  a  camp,  he  reformed  the  civil  government  by  In  1824  he  published  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
introducmg  into  it  the  strictness  of  military  dis-  constitution  of  the  Lombard  cities.  In  1828  he 
cipline,  and  his  incessant  oversight  and  formi-  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  history  in 
dable  punishments  improved  the  administration  the  university  of  Halle,  which  he  still  holds, 
both  in  the  capital  ana  the  provinces.  He  pro-  Li  later  life  he  opposed  Hegelianism  and  politi- 
tected  the  iconoclasts,  and  his  severity  against  cal  liberalism  with  the  same  vigor  and  zeal  that 
the  advocates  of  images  created  numerous  ene-  he  had  displayed  as  a  young  man  in  their  de- 
mies, Michael  the  Stammerer  had  oontribut-  fence.  Among  his  more  important  historical 
ed  largely  to  hb  elevation,  and  had  been  his  works  are :  Ha'nibwiK  der  Gesehickte  de»  Mit^ 
stanch  adherent^  but  after  repeated  warnings  Ulalten  (1880) ;  Getehiehte  der  Italienisehen 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced  StaaUn  (5  vols..  1829-*80) ;  and  a  work  on  the 
to  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execu-  history  of  the  Netherlands  (2  vols.,  1882-^6). 
tion  a  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  His  principal  controversial  writings  agiunst  lib- 
into  the  palatial  chapel  to  sing  matins.  A  body  eral  tendencies  are :  Herr  Dr,  ZHest&rweg  wid 
ef  conspirators,  friends  of  Michael,  mingled  with  die  DeuUehen  Uhwemtdten  (1886) ;  Sendechrei- 
this  prooession,  in  Uie  eccledastical  habit,  with  denan €Hhre$(lQ»S);  and JHeEef^elingen (1888), 
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which  caused  a  livelj  discamion.    He  has  also  by  a  high  and  rabstantlal  bridge.  Dnriog  the 
writtea  a  treatise  on  the  natnral  historj  of  the  contests  between  the  ariBtocratio  end  i^b- 
state  (1838),  a  mannal  of  nniversal  historj  (6  lican  parties  which  followed  the  dedardoD  k 
vols.,  1885-^44),  several  works  pertaining  to  the  independence  from  Spain  in  1828,  a  large  put 
antiquities  and  langnage  of  the  Grermans,  as  of  the  cit)s  indading  its  richest  portion,  ins 
Beowulf  (1880)  and  J9i0  MMerguoke  Oloite  destroyed  by  fire.    Over  1,000  bmldiDgB  were 
(1842-^6),  and  IHe  Ferietuehr^ften,  contaming  burned  in  a  single  night,  and  there  are  entire 
studies  on  Celtic  antiquities*  squares  of  ruins  that  were  once  palacea.   Wbde 
LEO  AfltlOANUS.    See  AFBtOAvrrs.  streets,  now  almost  deserted  and  OTerigraiii 
LEO  ALLATIUS.    See  Alultius.  with  weeds  and  bushes,  are  lined  with  &ere- 
LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  proyinoe  mains  of  large  and  bcMiutiAil  edifices.   like  d 
of  Styria,  on  the  Mnr ;  pop.  about  2,600.    The  other  Spaniui  cities,  Leon  covers  t  large  am 
inhaoitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining  and  of  ground.   It  is  regularly  laid  out,  irith  B^oara 
forging  iron.    The  preliminary  treaty  between  or  pkuoi  in  each  ecclesiastical  or  mniudpil 
the  French  republic  and  Austria,  which  termi-  district.    The  houses  are  rarely  of  more  tlus 
nated  Napoleon^s  2d  Italian  campaign,  and  was  one  story,  but  generally  have  hi^  arched  en- 
followed  by  the  peace  of  CamiK)  Formio,  was  trances,  above  which  were  anciently  eognred 
concluded  here,  April  18,  1707.  the  arms  of  the  proprietor.    The  pnblieedifioM 
LEOCHARES,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who  are  among  the  finest  in  Spanish  Amenci,  ni 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4Ui  century  the  great  cathedral  of  St  Peter  ranb  seoood  te 
B.  0.    He  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  no  similar  structure  on  the  contmoot.  It  coren 
Artemisia  of  Oaria  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband  an  entire  square,  is  of  solid  masoniy  throogb- 
Mausolus.    He  was  also  one  of  those  engaged  out,  was  87  years  in  building,  was  finished  in 
by  Philip  of  Maoedon  to  execute  memorials  of  1748,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000,000.  lt» 
his  victory  at  Oharonea ;  but  his  ehtf  ^muvre  roof  is  of  masonry,  supported  on  maaaiTe  archei 
was  his  bronze  statue  of  the  "  Abduction  of  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fortress,  and  in  1623 
Ganymede  by  the  Bird  of  Jove,''  of  which  the  80  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  its  roof. 
best  extant  copy  is  at  Rome.     His  statue  of  Beside  the  cathedral,  Leon  has  16  obnrcbes,  of 
'*  Zeus  Ceraunins"  was  also  very  celebrated.  which  La  Merced,  Recoleocion,  and  GalTarioiR 
LEON.    I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Fk.,  bordering  on  Ga.,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  fine  ft^et.  Then 
and  bounded  W.  by  Ocklockonnee  river;  area,  are  2  hospitals  and  a  university,  IfaeTrideDtiM 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800, 1 1,442,  of  whom  8,208  college  of  Ban  Ramon,  founded  in  1675.  It  wa 
were  slaves,  since  which  its  limits  have  been  once  very  flourishing,  and  had  numerous  sto> 
reduced.    It  has  an  undulating  surfoce  and  pro-  dents,  with  professorahips  of  law  and  medieioei 
dnctive  soil.     The  productions  in  1860  were  The  city  is  well  paved,  and  on  the  vbole  deo, 
88,282  lbs.  of  rice,  178  hhds.  of  sugar,  16,107  well  ventilated,  and  salubrious.    Itiatbeictad 
bales  of  cotton,  and  1,792  galls,  of  molasses,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  and  the 
There  were  8  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  19  president  and  his  cabinet  reside  here,  altboogli 
churches.    Capital.  Tallahassee.    II.  A  central  the  legislature  meets  in  the  oitv  of  Managoi, 
CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  £.  by  the  Trinity  and  W.  which  is  nominally  the  capital.    The  Tier 
by  the  Navasoto  river;  area,  1,100  sq.m. ;  pop.  around  Leon  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  o- 
in  1850, 1,946,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.    The  tensive  in  the  world.    Not  fewer  than  1^^^ 
soil  on  the  uplands  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  noes  are  visible  fh>m  the  roof  of  the  eatbedrVf 
bottoms  a  rich  black  loam  produdng^an  average  comprising  the  entire  volcanic  range  of  ue 
of  800  lbs.  of  cotton  to  the  acre.    The  produo-  Marabios.    Altogether  Leon  and  the  sottoiim- 
tions  in  1860  were  66,645  bushels  of  Indian  ing  country  fully  Justify  the  eulcgiom  of  tbew 
com,  18,089  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  918  bales  of  fnar  Thomas  Gage,  who  wrote  in  1665:  |Mt  v 
cotton.    Oapital,  Leona.  very  curiously  built,  for  the  chief  deligbt  m  tM 
LEON,  a  city  of  the  republic  and  capital  of  inhabitants  is  in  their  houses,  in  their  gaim 
the  ancient  province  of  Nicaragua;  pop.  86,-  and  in  the  abundance  of  all  things  fortbelw 
000.    It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  of  man;  and  it  is  especially  from  the  ji^ 
plain  of  Leon,  about  midway  between  Lake  of  this  city  that  the  province  of  JTicvaKO*^ 
Managua  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  kt.  12^  26'  called  Mabomet^s  paradise.** 
N.,  long.  86**  67'  W.    Next  to  Guatemala  it  is       LEON,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  fonwsly* 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  all  Gen-  kingdom,  and  now  subdivided  into  the  V^J^ 
tral  America.    It  was  founded  in  1528  by  Her-  of  Leon,  Palencia,  Zamora,  Yalladolid,  andSi»- 
nandez  de  Cordova  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  manca,  bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  £.  by  Oldi^ 
Managua,  at  a  point  called  Moabita,  whence  it  tile,  8.  by  Estremadura,  and  W.  by  Ports^ 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  on  that  of  the  and  Galicia ;  area,  about  20,000  sq.  m,;V^*^ 
aboriginal  town  of  Bubtiaba,  in  1610.    On  the  1857,  897,468 ;  pop.  of  the  modern  Province « 
N.  and  8.  rides  of  the  city  are  deep  ravines,  in  Leon,  854,295.    Tlie  principal  riven  are  ui| 
which  are  a  mnltitude  of  springs,  forming  peren-  Douro  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  exception  oii 
nial  streams,  whence  the  people  draw  their  prin-  small  portion  in  the  N.  W.  part,  ▼hioh  '^^^ 
dpal  supply  of  water.    The  large  barrio  or  ward  ed  by  tributaries  of  the  ICnbo.    Sereral  ^ 
of  Guadalupe  is  situated  to  the  8.  of  ihe  city  of  the  Pyr^nfees  extend  into  the  N.  Pf^  ?^ 
proper,  the  intervening  ravine  being  spanned  province,  and  at  its  N.  W.  angle  ia  thediw* 
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of  Yierzo,  aboat  40  m.  in  lengtli  and  80  m.  kt  in  the  hymia  sung  in  ohnrohes.    Among  the 

width)  which  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  most  popular  leonine  poems  were  the  Begimen 

mountains.    The  climate  \s  mild  in  spring,  hot  SanitaUs  SdUmitanum,  produced  la  the  11th 

in  summer,  and  excessively  cold  in  winter,  century  by  the  physicians  of  Salerno,  and  some 

A^culture  is  very  backward,  although  the  of  the  bacchanalian  songs  of  Walter  Mapes  in 

wide  plains  in  the  central  part  of  the  province  the  12th  century.    Numerous  variations  in  the 

produce  abundance  of  grain.    Leon  was  an-  fall  of  the  rhymes  were  admitted.    The  hez- 

ciently  a  part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Tarra-  ameter  couplets  usually  rhyme  at  the  end,  often 

conensis.    After  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  both  at  the  cASural  pause  and  at  the  end ;  and 

monarchy  by  the  Arabs  the  foundations  of  the  the  reciprocal  leonine  gives  4  rhymes  to  each 

kingdom  of  Leon  were  laid  by  Pelayo,  or  Pe-  couplet,  the  two  in  the  middle  agreeing  with 

laius,  though  Ordonno  IL  was  the  first  who  as-  the  two  at  the  end. 

aumed  the  title  of  kiug.  In  the  11th  century  it  LEOPARD  (felii  leopardttSy  Linn.),  a  camiv- 
was  united  to  Oastile,  and  after  a  temporary  orous  mammal  of  Africa  and  India,  often  con- 
separation  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Castilian  founded  with  the  African  panther  (F.  pardus^ 
monarchy  in  1218. — Lbon.  the  capital,  is  pleas-  Linn.),  but  of  smaller  size,  paler  yellow  color, 
antly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Torio  with  and  with  more  numerous  rows  of  spots.  It  is 
the  Bernesga;  pop.  about  6,000.  Interiorly  it  very  graceful,  slender,  and  active,  the  body  be- 
is  a  gloomy  and  decayed  town.  Its  cathedral,  in^  about  88  inches  long,  the  tail  27,  and  tiie 
with  a  lofty  spire,  was  originally  one  of  the  height  26  inches ;  the  ground  color  of  the  fur  is 
most  beaut&ul  Gk>thic  edifices  in  Europe,  and  tawny  yellow,  whitish  below,  the  sides  and  back 
still  retidns  much  of  its  splendor.  with  numerous  circles  formed  of  from  8  to  6 
LEON,  PoNCoz  BB.  8ee  Pokob  ds  Leon.  spots  of  black ;  the  head,  fore  quarter,  and  limbs 
LEONARDO  DA  PISA.  Bee  Bonaooi.  marked  with  irregularly  shaped  spots ;  the  color 
LEONARDO  DA  YINCI.  See  Vinoi.  within  the  circles  being  darker  renders  them 
LEONHARD,  Eabl  Gasas  von,  a  Germaa  more  distinct;  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  10  of 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  born  in  Rumpelheim,  these  ringed  spots  can  be  counted  in  a  perpen- 
near  Hanau,  Sept.  12,  1799.  He  was  educated  dicular  line  from  the  back  to  the  under  parts, 
at  Idarburg  and  GOttingen,  was  employed  in  The  leopard  inhabits  thick  forests,  preying  ujpon 
making  several  scientific  journeys  in  different  antelopes,  deer,  and  mammals  of  similar  size, 
parts  of  Germany,  and  until  1814  held  impor-  and  even  sheep,  hares,  and  wild  and  domestic 
tant  offices  in  the  administration  of  the  duchy  fowls;  being  an  excellent  climber,  it  resorts  to 
of  Hanau.  Retiring  from  the  service  of  the  trees  in  pursuit  of  game  or  for  safety ;  it  is 
state  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study,  he  taken  in  traps,  or  shot  from  trees  into  which  it 
became  in  1816  member  of  the  Bavarian  acade-  has  been  pursued  by  dogs.  It  is  frequently 
my  of  sciences,  and  in  1818  professor  of  miner-  seen  in  captivity,  and  occasionally  breeds  in 
alogy  and  geology  in  the  university  of  Heidel-  confinement,  being  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
1)erg.  In  Sits  department  of  science  he  is  the  young  bom  blind.  Of  the  strength,  daring, 
most  voluminous  German  writer.  and  ferocity  of  the  leopard  severed  examples 
LEONIDAS.              '  "  ~        -     -       -  ---    - 

Anaxandrides, 
the  Agides,  kiJ 

480  B.  0.    He  married  Gorge,  daughter  of  his  by  equaUy  good  ones  as  distinct.    (See  Pan- 

balf  brother  Gleomenes,  whom  he  succeeded  as  tkeb.) — ^The  huntinff  leopflurd  of  Africa  (Jelu 

king  in  491.    When  Athens  and  Sparta  alone,  jnhalOj  Schreb.\  which  Wagler  has  elevated 

of  all  the  Greek  confederacy,  resolved  to  resist  to  a  genus  eynailuru$^  is  a  very  interesting  an- 

the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas  led  the  Spartan  imal,  having  the  colors  and  appearance  of  the 

forces,  and  gained  immortal  glory,  especially  by  larger  spotted  cats,  and  yet  with  a  form  and 

the  heroic  death  of  himself  and  his  chosen  band,  a  susceptibility  of  being  truned  like  the  dog, 

(See  Gbxbck,  vol.  viii.,  p.  442.)  so  mucn  so  liiat  Ouvier  caJls  it  a  canine  catb 

LEONINE  YERSES,  a  sort  of  metrical  and  The  color  is  bright  tawny  yellow,  covered  with 

rhyming  Latin  compositions,  common  in  the  mid-  full,  round,  bl^k  spots  equally  distributed; 

die  ages.    The  name  is  derived  probably  from  there  is  a  mane  of  longer  hair  on  the  neck ;  the 

Xieo  or  Leoninua,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of  legs  are  longer  than  in  the  leopard,  and  the 

Paris  in  the  12th  century,  who  wrote  almost  ex-  claws  are  not  retractile ;  the  length  is  8^  feeK 

clusively  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  rhym.  With  the  strength,  suppleness,  teeth,  and  powers 

ing  at  the  caasural  pause  ana  at  the  end,  thus:  fU  jaws  of  the  cats,  it  wants  their  sharp  claws 

Bttmon  tongaeiMit,  monMhas  tunc  Mae  yolebat ;  And  ferocious  disposition ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 

A5t  ttbi  conyaiuit,  mtMtiLt  ut  ante  ftiit  is  trained  to  chase  deer  like  a  hound ;  the  hair 

He  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes-  has  a  crisnness  like  that  of  the  dog.    This  ani- 

tament  into  verses  of  this  kind,  but  they  had  mal,  callea  heeiah  and  gtiepard,  peiforms  among 

been  in  use  long  before  him.    Similar  unde-  mammals  the  part  of  the  falcons  among  birds; 

signed  rhymes  are  occasionally  found  in  the  its  natural  instinct  is  to  pursue  game,  and  the 

Latin  dassic  poets,  especially  Ovid.    Gommo-  reward  of  a  portion  induces  it  to  yield  the  rest 

dianus  wrote  jingling  verses  in  the  8d  century  to  the  master.  In  Africa  the  hunting  leopard  is 

A.  D.,  and  two  centuries  later  rhyme  appears  valued  only  for  the  skin,  which  is  worn  by  per- 
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sons  of  difitmotion  and  commands  a  high  prioa.  joined  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  took  an.  ae- 

An  Asiatic  variety  {0,  temUicui,  Griff.)i  whieh  tive  part  in  the  hattlea  of  Lfitzen,  Baatzen,  Leip- 

is  maneless,  has  heen  used  from  very  early  pe-  sic^  and  Oolm.    In  1814  he  accompanied  the 

riods,  especially  in  the  Moffol  empire,  for  hnnt*  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  where  be  made  the 

ing  purposes  ;  it  is  said  l£at  some  of  the  em-  acquaintance  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  wbcm 

perors  went  to  the  field  accompanied  by  1,000  he  married,  May  2,  1816 ;  she  di^  in  Hov. 

of  these  leopards;  this  sport  is  now  confined  to  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  stiU-bom 

In^a  and  Persia.    The  leopards  are  so  tame  child.    On  occasion  of  this  marriace  Leopold 

that  they  are  led  in  a  leash  like  greyhounds,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  field  marriial, 

with  eyes  covered ;  on  approaching  the  game,  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  was  ere- 

they  are  nnhooded  and  let  free,  and  very  soon  ated  duke  of  Kendal,  and  a  pennon  of  £50,000 

pull  down  the  victim,  prostrating  it  by  a  blow  of  was  conferred  upon  him.    After  the  death  of 

the  paw,  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the  throat,  his  wife  he  resided  at  London,  and  chiefly  in 

The  disposition  is  so  gentle  that  they  live  ami-  his  palace  of  Claremont.    On  Feb.  3, 1830,  the 

oably  with  domestic  animals  and  with  children,  crown  of  Greece  was  offered  to  him,  which  he 

purring  when  caressed.    This  animal  forms  a  finally  refused,  after  having  accepted  it  upon 

connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  cats.  conditions  which  were  not  complied  wiUi.    la 

LEOPABDI,  GiAGOHO,  count,  an  Italian  poet,  June,  1881,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians^ 
bom  in  Recanati,  near  Ancona,  June  29, 1708,  and  was  inaugurated  July  21.  In  1882  he  mar- 
died  near  Naples,  June  14, 1887.  He  was  the  pied  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Louis  Phi- 
son  of  Count  Monaldi  Leopardi  and  the  mar-  lippe,  the  princess  Louise,  who  died  Oct.  11, 
chioness  Adelaide  Antici.  At  the  age  of  16  he  1850.  8he  bore  him  8  children:!,  Leopold 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  **  Life  of  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor,  duke  of  Brabant^ 
Plotinus,"  and  about  the  same  time  a  dissertation  presumptive  heir  to  the  Belgian  crown,  bom 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  principal  rheto-  April  9,  1885,  married,  Aug.  22, 1868,  to  the 
ricians  of  the  SSd  century,  of  which  Cardinal  archduchess  Maria  of  Austria;  2,  Philippe  En- 
Mai  availed  himself  in  preparing  his  edition  of  g^ne  Ferdinand  Marie  Clement  Bandouin  L§o- 
the  *''•  Epistles  of  Fronto.^'  These  and  many  of  his  pold  Georges,  count  of  Slanders,  bom  March  2i, 
other  writings  remain  unpublished.  Leopardi's  1887 ;  8,  Marie  Charlotte  Am^lie  Angoste  Vie- 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages  and  toire  Clementine  L6opoldine,  bom  June  7, 184^ 
with  the  ancient  world  was  so  profound  that  married,  Jaly  27, 1857,  to  the  archduke  Mazi- 
he  imposed  a  hymn  to  Neptune  and  two  Greek  milian  of  Austria.  His  civil  list  amounts  to 
odes  of  his  own  composition  on  the  literati  of  2,751,822  francs ;  and  although  his  private  for- 
Europe  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  At  the  tune  has  been  much  impaired  by  the  sequestri- 
age  of  20  he  was  celebrated  throughout  ItaJy  tion  of  his  second  wife^s  property,  indoded  it 
for  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  his  versifica-  Louis  Napoleon^e  confiscation  of  the  Orkass 
tion.  In  1819  his  sight  was  so  much  impaired  estates  in  1852,  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  ii 
by  severe  studies  that  he  was  forbidden  to  Europe,  and  is  thought  parsimonious.  Hepesees 
read,  aud  about  the  same  time  he  went  on  ac-  most  of  his  time  in  retirement  with  his  family  al 
count  of  ill  health  to  Rome,  where  he  became  his  country  seat  of  Laeken,  or  upon  his  extensive 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  As  a  domajnofArdenne  near  Dinant,  and  b  opposed 
critic  Leopardi  ranks  with  Marini,  Mai,  and  to  all  pomp  or  ostentation  at  his  court— Jling 
Giordani,  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Italy.  Leopold  has  displayed  much  ability  in  the  dis- 
Of  his  poems,  II  labato  del  i>illagio6nd  La  iera  charge  of  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  aoTer- 
del  dl  at  fetta  are  particularly  remarkable  for  eign  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  w^ 
their  truth  to  nature,  and  their  chaste  and  as  in  the  relations  with  foreign  countries.  On 
beautiful  style.  The  best  complete  edition  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Florence  in  he  offered  to  retire,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
1845.  His  Saggio  sopra  gli  errori  popolari  people — a  declaration  which  had  the  effect  of 
degli  antiehi^  written  in  1815,  was  edited  by  mcreasing  his  popularity.  He  has  also  diows 
Prospero  Vane,  and  published  in  1846;  and  a  much  tact  in  his  relations  with  the  French  ea- 
selectioii  of  his  correspondence  (Epistolario)  peror,  while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  his 
appeared  in  1849.  comprehensive  statesmanship,  as  well  as  hk 

LEOPOLD  I.  (Gbobges  Chretien  Yixkoksio),  family  connections  with  most  of  the  Enropean 

king  of  the  Belgians,  born  in  Cobnrg,  Dec.  16,  dynasties,  have  enabled  him  on  several  oeck- 

1790.    He  is  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  of  Saxe-  sions  to  act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political 

Coburff-Saalfeld,  received  a  brilliant  education,  complication.    His  relation  with  the   "K^iglifih 

entered  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and  in  court  is  peculiarly  intimate,  owing  to  his  first 

1808  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte,  and  hia  rda- 

to  Erfurt  with  the  rank  of  general.    Compelled  tionsfaip  with  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria,  d 

by  the  infiuence  of  Napoleon  in  1810  to  relin-  whom  he  is  the  uncle,  her  mother  the  duchess 

quish  his  position  in  the  army  of  the  czar,  he  of  Kent  being  his  sister, 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  Saxe-Coburg.        LEOPOLD  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom 

The  principal  public  achievement  under  his  ad-  June  9, 1640,  died  in  Vienna,  May  5,  1T05.    He 

ministration  was  the  boundary  treaty  concluded  was  the  4th  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL 

with  Bavaria  in  1811.    In  Feb.  1818,  lie  re-  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg^  and  of  Maria  Anna 
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of  Spain,  and  was  educated  for  the  chnroh,  well  educated,  though  of  Terj  dissolute  halHtSi 

when  the  death  of  his  hrothers  made  him  heir  Leopold  ruled  his  grand  duchy  in  the  spirit  of 

to  the  throne  of  his  father.    Previous  to  the  his  age,  and  a  series  of  libend  reforms  had  made 

death  of  the  latter  in  1657,  Leopold  had  been  it  almost  a  model  of  a  monarchical  state,  when 

crowned  king  of  Hungary ;  bnt  the  possession  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.  in  1790  call- 

of  this  country  could  be  secured  only  by  decisive  ed  him  to  the  greater  cares  of  the  vast  Austrian 

victories  over  the  Turks,  who  held  a  large  part  dominions  and  soon  after  of  the  German  empire, 

of  it,  and  also  regarded  themselves  as  the  suzer-  Joseph's  violent  reforms  and  ambition  had  given 

ains  of  Transylvania.    The  war  having  been  rise  to  disaffection  in  almost  all  his  provinces,  a 

renewed,  Montecuculi  won  the  great  battle  of  revolution  in  Belgium,  a  similar  movement  in 

St  Gothard  on  the  Raab  (Aug.  1,  1664),  which  Hungary,  a  dangerous  war  with  Turkey,  and 

was  followed,  however,  by  a  peace  which  the  menaces  of  another  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 

Hnngarianpartisans  of  the  emperor  regarded  as  seccmded   by  Holland   and   Kngland  ;    while 

ignominious.    This  and  many  other  grievances  the  gathering  revolutionary  tempest  in  France 

led  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Peter  Zrinyi,  threatened  not  only  all  Leopold's  monarchical 

Frangepan,  and   other   Hungarian   magnates,  interests,  but  also  the  personal  safety  of  his 

which  being  disoovered  was  punished  by  the  sister  Marie  Antoinette.    He  hastened  to  make 

execution  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Neustadt  terms  with  Frederic  WUliam  II.  at  Beichenbach 

near  Vienna  (1671).    This  was  followed  by  the  (Joly  27,  1790),  was  unanimously  dected  6er- 

great  insurrection  under  TokOlyi,  and  in  1688  man  emperor,  pacified  Huneary  by  taking  the 

by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Austria  under  Kara  royal  oath  to  observe  stricuy  the  constitution 

Mustapba.    Leopoldfledfrom  Vienna,  bnt  John  and  by  various  concessions,  prodiumed  a  full 

Sobieski's  great  victory  saved  his  capital  and  amnesty  and  restored  all  their  luicient  privileges 

thrones,  for  which  services  he  was  hardly  deem-  to  the  Belgians,  gave  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdi- 

ed  worthy  of  a  friendly  salute  by  the  proud  and  nand,  concluded  a  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova 

ihibecile  though   honest  emperor.     Sobieski,  (Aug.  4,  1791),  concerted  with  Frederic  Wil- 

Louis  of  Baden,  and  afterward  Prince  Eugene^  Ham,  Frederic  Augustus  of  B^ony,  and  others, 

continued  the  work  of  deliverance  from  the  at  Pilnitz,  preliminary  measures  for  meeting 

Turks.    Buda  was  retaken  after  a  memorable  the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolution,  and 

siege  in  1686,  and  the  victories  at  Zal^kem6n  finally  made  a  formal  defensive  and  offensive 

Q691)  and  Zenta  (1697)  led  to  the  peace  of  alliance  with  Prussia  (Feb.  1792),  when  he  died 

Oarlovitz  (1699),  which  also  secured  the  posses-  suddenly  of  dysentery.    Of  his  16  children  his 

sion  of  Transylvania.    But  neither  the  whole-  eldest  son  Francis  sucoeeded  him  on  the  tiirone 

sale  executions  of  Hungarian  patriots  by  the  so  of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  German  empire,  as 

called  ** bloody  tribunal"  of  Oaraffa  at  Eperies^  the  last  of  its  elective  rulers, 

nor  the  acquiescence  of  the  diet  of  Presbnrg  in  LEOPOLD  II.,  late  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 

the  proposition  to  make  the  male  line  of  the  bom  in  Florence,  Oct  8,  1797.    He  was  edn- 

Hapsburgs  hereditary  in  Hungary  (1687),  could  cated  at  WOrzbnrg,  Germany,  where  he  studied 

make  peace  permanent  in  that  long  distracted  (merman  and  particularly  Italian  literature,  with 

country ;  and  Leopold,  who  also  had  to  wage  so  much  success  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 

three  protracted  wars  ugainst  Louis  XIV.,  the  he  was  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  edition  of 

first  two  of  which  were  terminated  by  the  trear  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Florence, 

ties  of  Nimeguen  (1678)  and  Ryswick  (l^^^X  ^  1825).    He  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  lU. 

Jueathed  to  nis  eldest  son  and  successor  Joseph  in  1824,  and  although  subservient  to  the  Aus- 
.  not  only  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  trian  policy  in  Italy,  he  was  personally  esteem- 
commenced  in  1701,  but  also  the  great  Hunga-  ed  on  account  of  his  amiable  disposition.  In 
rian  insurrection  under  Francis  "R&dozy.  Both  1847  and  1848  he  evinced  his  readiness  to  adi^t 
of  these,  though  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704)  himself  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more 
had  inaugurated  before  his  death  the  series  of  liberal  institutions,  but  the  events  of  Feb.  1849 
Marlborough's  and  Eugene's  victories  over  the  compelled  him  to  resort  to  flight  He  was,  how- 
French,  were  brought  to  a  close  only  under  his  ever,  speedily  reinstated  in  his  position  by  the 
younger  son  Oharles  VI.  In  the  German  em-  Austrians.  On  occasion  of  the  French-Sardin- 
pire  the  long  reign  of  Leopold  witnessed  the  ian  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  he  abandoned 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  the  country,  after  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
under  Frederic  William,  the  great  elector,  whose  the  capital  (April  27),  and  resigned  his  throne 
son  assumed  the  royal  title  under  the  name  of  in  &vor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (July  21, 
Frederic  I.  in  1701.  The  house  of  Hapburg,  1859).  The  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia 
however,  consolidated  itself  under  Leopold,  who  was  finally  accomplished  in  March,  1860. 
became  the  heir  of  the  Tyrol  line  of  the  family.  LEOSTHENES,  an  Athenian  general,  who 
LEOPOLD  II.,  emperur  of  Germany,  of  the  commanded  the  confederated  Greek  forces  in 
house  of  Hapsburg,  bom  May  5,  1747,  died  the  Lamian  war,  828  B.  0.  He  probably  ao- 
March  1, 1792.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  the  em-  quired  his  high  military  reputation  as  a  leader 
peror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  of  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service.  He  col- 
death  of  his  father  in  1766  succeeded  him  on  lected  and  led  back  to  Greece  those  Hellenio 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  which  he  had  received  soldiers  who  had  been  warring  against  the  Ma- 
in exchange  for  Lopraine.    Mild,  hnmaae,  and  oedonians,  and  had  been  disbanded  by  com* 
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mand  of  Alexander.    On  the  death  of  that  wing  by  the  Yenetian  admiral  Barbarigo,  aad 
oonqneror,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  make  one  the  centre  by  Don  John  in  person,  Hipporfeed 
bold  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  expel  on  the  one  side  by  Ck>lonnay  the  papal  captaiiH 
the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  Leosthenes  general,  and  on  the  other  b^  tho  Vea^ian  cap- 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war.    Having  tain-general  Sebastian  Yeneiro.    The  centre  of 
worsted  the  Boeotians,  who  adhered  to  the  for*  the  Turkish  fleet  was  commanded  by  All  Paaha, 
eigner,  Leosthenes  defeated  Antipater  and  the  the  right  wing  by  Mohammed  Sirocco^  the  viee- 
l&cedonians  near  Thermopyla),  and  compelled  roy  of  Egypt,  and  the  left  by  Ulnch  All,  dej 
them  to  seek  refuge' in  the  town  of  Lamia;  but  of  Algiers.    The  last  two  were  comnuuiders  erf 
while  pressing  the  siege  of  this  place  he  received  great  experience  and  reputation.     Before  the 
a  wound  in  the  head,  which  occasioned  his  battle  b^an  Don  John  embarked  in  a  light  gai- 
death.    The  loss  of  their  leader  spread  conster-  ley  and  passed  rapidly  through  his  fleet,  aayii^ 
nation  among  the  confederates,  and  was  prob-  to  his  followers :  **  Yon  have  come  to  fight  the 
ably  the  principal  cause  of  their  overthrow.  battle  of  the  cross — to  conquer  or  to  die.    But 
LE  PAGE,  MAJtiB  Anne.    See  Boooaob.  whether  you  are  to  die  or  conquer,  do  your 
LEPANTO  (Gr.  yepaetos ;  aug.  Ndupaetus),  duty  this  day,  and  you  will  secure  a  ^onom 
a  seaport  town  of  Greece  in  the  government  of  immortality."    The  action  began  abont  noom 
^tolia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  and  lasted  upward  of  4  hours.    It  resolted  ia 
name,  12  m.  N.  E.  from  Patras ;  pop.  2,000.  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  of  whose  entire 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  a  cas-  fleet  not  more  than  46  galleys  escaped,  while 
tie.    The  neighboring  country  produces  grain,  180    were   taken   and  80  burned  or   sank, 
rice,  wine,  tooacco,  and  olive  oil,  and  leatlier  is  Their  loss  in  men  was  abont  26,000  killed  and 
manufactured  and  exported.   Lepanto  was  long  5,000  taken  prisoners.  More  than  12,000  Ghria- 
in  possession  of  the  Yenetians,  by  whom  it  was  tian  captives  who  had  been  chained  to  the  oars 
fortifled,  and  under  whom  it  sustained  a  siege  on  the  Turkish  galleys  were  also  set  free.    AM 
by  the  Turks  in  1475  which  lasted  4  months.  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chie(  was 
when  the  besiegers  withdrew  with  the  loss  of  killed  in  the  action.    The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
80,000  men.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  in  1697.  1,000  Romans,  2,000  Spaniards,  and  4,000  Yoie- 
— ^The  f^ulf  of  Lepanto  is  75  m.  in  length  from  tians.    Among  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  the 
E.  to  W.,  and  lies  between  the  N.  coast  of  the  battle  was  Cervantes,  the  future  author  of  ^'  Don 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Quixote,"  then  a  young  man  24  years  of  ags^ 
Greece.    At  its  W.  end  is  the  gulf  of  Patras,  who  was  serving  in  the  fleet  as  a  common  sfA- 
which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  strait  some-  dier.    He  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast 
what  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  called  the  and  another  in  the  left  hand,  of  which  be  lost 
strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometimes  the  Little  Dar-  the  use.    This  victory  caused  a  iMx>foimd  aensa- 
danelles.    Toward  the  middle  the  gulf  of  Le-  tion  throughout  Christendom,  as  it  was  the 
panto  attains  the  width  of  12  ro.  It  is  surround-  first  effective  blow  given  to  the  power  of  the 
ed  by  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains,  and  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  invioci- 
scenery  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  lakes  of  ble  by  sea.    The  news  was  received  in  Spain 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  in   romantic  and  Italy  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
beauty.    This  gulf  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  enthnsiam.    The  pope  on  hearing  the  tidings 
great^  and  most  important  naval  battles  ever  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming :   "  There  was  a 
fought.  In  1571  war  existed  between  the  Turk-  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John." 
ish  sultan  Selim  II.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  The  Turks  themselves  were  so  disheartened  by 
Pope  Pius  Y.,  and  the  Yenetian  republia    The  this  defeat,  that  the  decline  of  their  power  dates 
three  Christian  powers  fitted  out  a  great  arma-  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
da,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Don  LEPATERIQUE  MOUfrrAINS,  a  high  range 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  extending  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  abont  40  m. 
Charles  Y.,  who,  though  only  24  years  of  age,  inland,  through  the  republic  of  Hondnras;  avo^ 
had  already  won  a  high  reputation  in  the  war  age  altitude  6,000  feet.    It  gives  its  name  to  a 
with  the  Barbary  corsairs  and  with  the  insur-  large  Indian  town,  situated  on  a  table-land  or 
gent  Moriscoes  of  Granada.    The  allied  fieet  shd^  on  its  S.  fiank.    The  highest  part  of  the 
assembled  at  Messina  in  Sicily ;  it  consisted  of  range  is  called  Cerro  de  Uli,  and  ia  7,500  feet 
800  vessels,  of  which  200  were  *^  royal  galleys'^  in  height,  with  a  truncated  or  level  summit,  on 
of  large  size,  manned  by  50,000  seamen,  and  which  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate 
20,000  Spani^  and  9,000  Italian  soldiers,  com-  zone  are  produced  in  abundance, 
prising  many  cavaliers  of  rank  and  distinction.  L^£Pl!E^  C.  M.,  abb6  de.    See  £pkb. 
On  Sept.  16  this  formidable  armament  sailed  LEPIDGPTERA,  an  order  of  inaecta.    See 
firom  Messina,  and  at  sunrise  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  Buttsbvlt,  and  Moth. 
1671,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Le-  LEPIDOSIBEN,  a  vertebrated  animal,  pos- 
panto,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Turk-  sessing  characters  of  both  fishes  and  reptttea, 
ish  fleet,  consisting  of  250  royal  galleys  of  the  and  alternately  referred  by  naturalisto  to  one  or 
largest  size,  beside  many  smaller  vessels,  the  the  other  of  these  classes.    This  animal  was 
whole  carrying  120,000  men.  The  Christian  fleet  discovered  by  Dr.  Natterer  in  Uie  river  Afn»ff^ 
extended  on  a  front  of  8  miles,  the  right  com-  in  1887,  and  was  referred  by  him  and  Fltaingcr 
manded  by  the  Genoese  admiral  Doria,  the  left  to  this  genus,  considered  by  them  as     ~ 
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to  ih6  Mi-like  or  perennlbranohiate  reptiles,  tabe.  The  scaljr  ooTering^,  soft  fin  rays,  obar- 
Prof.  Owen  (^'Linnffian  Transactions,'*  yoI.  actersofthe  spinal  oanal  and  cord,  maooas  ducts 
zviii^  and  **  Proceedings  of  the  Linn»an  Socie-  and  lateral  line,  peculiarities  of  the  cranial  and 
ty,*'  April  2,  1889)  bad  recorded  this  same  par-  jaw  bones,  intestinal  spiral  valye,  absence  of 
adoxical  animal,  in  his  MS.  catalogue  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  single  auricle,  the  nasal 
museum  of  the  college  of  surgeons  (1887),  as  a  sacs  opening  only  externally  Tthe  last  denied  by 
new  genus  of  abdominal  malacopterygian  nshee,  many),  and  the  articulation  of  the  scapular  arch 
under  the  name  of  protoptenu ;  he  afterward  to  the  occiput,  prove,  according  to  Owen,  that 
made  this  family  of  nrenida  the  type  of  a  dis-  the  lepidosiren  is  a  fish,  and  not  a  batrachian, 
tinct  order  of  fishes,  the  protopteri  (the  dre-  forming  a  connecting  link  between  cartilaginous 
naidei  of  Mtlller) ;  he  referred  it  to  fishes  on  ao-  and  soft-rayed  fishes,  and  coming  in  this  class 
count  of  its  scaly  coverinff  and  of  its  nostrils  the  nearest  to  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles, 
not  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  to  the  The  Z.  paradoxa  (Natterer),  from  the  morasses 
abdominal  malacoptep-gians  from  its  soft  and  of  the  river  Amazon  in  Brazil,  attains  a  length 
rudimentary  fins  iudicating  a  transition  from  of  about  8  feet;  when  the  water  dries  up,  they 
the  abdominal  to  the  apodal  families,  and  for  plunge  under  the  mud ;  the  food  is  said  to  con- 
various  other  anatomical  reasons.  The  skel-  sist  of  vegetable  matters.  The  X.  afmectem 
eton  is  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous;  the  (Owen),  from  the  river  Oambia  and  also  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  form,  and  covered  with  cy-  Mozambique  coast,  is  a  smaller  species,  rarely 
cloid  scales;  the  pectorals  and  ventrals are  mere  more  than  2  feet  long.  In  the  *^ Proceedings 
jointed  fiexible  rays;  the  bodies  of  the  verte*  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London*'  for  Nov. 
br»  remain  in  the  embryonic  state  of  a  contin-  11,  1866,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  advocates  the  batra^ 
nous  chondro-gelatinons  cord,  though  many  oth-  chian  nature  of  the  lepidosiren,  8  specimens  of 
er  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  well  ossified.  This  which  were  brought  alive  from  Africa,  enclosed 
transitional  state  between  the  embryonic  con-  in  balls  of  hardened  day  in  which  tiiey  remain- 
dition  of  ossification  of  the  vertebral  centre  and  ed  torpid  during  the  8  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
that  of  ordinary  bony  fishes,  was  common  in  the  son ;  they  were  on  exhibition  at  the  crystal  pal- 
ganoid  fishes,  not  one  of  which  in  the  Silurian  ace  at  Sydenham  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
or  devonian  epochs,  according  to  A^siz,  had  one  for  several  montlis.  From  the  account 
a  vertebral  centrum.  There  are  86  pairs  of  ribs,  there  given  it  appears  that  this  animal  can 
encompassing  about  \  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  move  with  considerable  rapidity  forward  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pectorals  there  is  a  upward  by  means  of  its  tail,  which  is  surround- 
vertical  branchial  opening ;  on  the  intermaxil-  ed  bv  a  membranous  expansion  like  a  confiu- 
lary  bones  are  2  long,  slightly  curved,  slender,,  ent  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  The  pectoral  Umbs  are 
acute  teeth,  on  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  a  den-  elongated  and  margined  behind  with  a  narrow 
tal  plate  divided  into  8  cutting  lobes,  and  on  the  membrane,  the  ventral  having  a  similar  edging 
lower  jaw  a  similar  sin^e  plate  whose  lobes  fit  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  they  are  very 
into  the  intervals  of  the  upper,  fitted  for  minute  mobile  and  fiexible,  and  are  more  used  like  feet 
division  of  food ;  the  tongue  is  well  developed,  than  fins,  supporting  the  body  about  2  inches 
the  pharynx  with  a  small  valve-protected  open-  from  the  bottom,  and  also  serving  to  direct  its 
ing,  the  gullet  short  and  narrow,  the  stomach  motions ;  the  2  processes  on  each  side  over  the 
thick,  simple,  and  straight,  the  liver  of  good  pectorals,  considered  as  external  gills  by  some^ 
size  with  gall  bladder,  and  the  straight  intes-  he  regards  as  a  portion  of  the  anterior  limb,  as 
tine  with  an  internal  spiral  fold ;  there  is  neither  they  possess  no  peculiar  vascular  structure ;  the 
pancreas  nor  spleen.  The  respiratory  organs  movements  are  much  more  like  those  of  the 
oonsbt  of  branchia),  with  a  double  elongated  water  salamanders  than  of  eel-shaped  fishes, 
air  bladder  resembling  tiie  cellular  lungs  of  a  The  mucous  pores  on  the  head  and  the  lateral 
reptile ;  the  branchial  sac  is  large,  and  the  gills  line  are  common  to  fishes  and  some  batrachians; 
are  supported  on  4  arches  on  each  side,  2  ad-  the  small,  circular  pupil  is  black,  and  the  nar- 
ditioual  arches  offering  no  trace  of  gills,  there  Tow  iris  golden ;  the  mouth  is  firmly  closed  by 
being  5  intervals  for  the  passage  of  water  into  the  ovenianging  upper  lip.  except  in  front, 
the  pharynx ;  the  nasal  cavities  open  into  the  where  the  water  is  admittea  to  open  external 
mouth  (this  is  denied  by  Owen),  and  the  laryn*  nostrils  on  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the 
geal  opening  leads  to  the  honey-combed  air  upper  lip ;  the  lips  close  behind,  so  that  water 
bladders  or  lungs,  which  are  behind  the  kidneys  cannot  pass  into  the  mouth  under  these  circnm- 
and  internal  reproductive  organs;  the  kidneys  stances  except  through  the  nostrils;  the  inter- 
are  long  and  narrow,  the  ureters  and  the  genital  nal  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  just  behind  the 
ducts  opening  into  the  cloaca ;  the  heart,  in  a  edge  of  the  closed  lips,  and  through  them  the 
strong  pericardium,  has  a  single  ventricle,  a  sin-  animal  breathes  water  in  the  quiescent  state, 

fie  imperfectly  divided  auricle,  and  an  arterial  passing  it  out  at  the  gill  aperture  in  front  of 

ulb,  a  large  part  of  the  blood  in  the  adult  being  the  pectorals ;  it  also  introduces  water  to  the 

sent  to  the  air  bladders  for  purification.    The  gills  through  the  widely  extended  mouth.    As 

eyes  are  small  and  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  if  this  were  not  sufficient  for  respiration,  it  oo- 

passes  over  them  without  forming  any  projec-  oasionally  rises  to  the  surface  and  takes  in  air 

tion,  and  the  lens  is  small  and  spherical ;  there  by  the  open  mouth,  and  swallows  it  into  the 

is  no  trace  of  tympanic  cavity  nor  EwtaohiaQ  sacculated  InngB,  a  few  bubbles  generally  escap- 
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ing  from  the  gill  apertare.      These  internal  and  oppreflaions  rendered  himself  odious  to  tJie 

nostrils  were  noticed  by  Biscboff  in  the  L,  para-  inhabitants.    When  the  civil  war  broke  oat  be- 

doxa.     It  thns  appears  that  the  lepidosiren  tween  Karius  and  Sylla,  he  esponsed  the  canse 

breathes  bj  both  gills  and  lungs,  taking  in  wa-  of  the  latter,  but  afterward  married  the  dangii- 

ter  by  the  nostrik,  and  respiring  air  like  ba«  ter  of  the  tribune  Satorninos,  and  deserted  to 

traohians  and  water  like  fishes,  constituting  as  Harius.    In  79  be  became  a  candidate  for  the 

near  an  approach  to  an  amphibious  animal  as  is  consulship,  and  was  elected  tlirough  the  instnK 

known  to  exist;  it  probably  can-  no  more  live  mentality  of  Pompey ;  but  having  failed  in  an 

on  air  alone  than  can  the  menobrcuichuB  or  fish  attempt  to  effect  the  legal  abrogation  of  Sylla's 

lizard  of  the  North  American  lakes.    They  are  laws,  be  retired  into  Etruria,  raised  an  army, 

abundant  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  under  and  advanced  against  Rome.    He  was  enooun- 

water  for  more  than  half  the  year ;  the  natives  tered  by  Pompey  and  Catulus  under  the  walls 

dig  them  out  of  the  mud  toward  the  end  of  the.  of  the  city,  and  completely  defeated.    lY.  M. 

dry  season,  and  consider  them  a  delicacy  aa  ^Emilius  tlie  triumvir,  died  in  18  B.  C.    He 

food.    The  mud  cocoons  in  which  they  were  was  pretor  in  49  B.  0.,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 

carried  to  England  had  each  a  small  opening  at  the  civil  war  between  Gsssar  and  Pompej  join- 

the  end  where  the  nose  of  the  animal  is  placed ;  ed  the  party  of  Csssar,  who  intrusted  him  with 

as  developed  at  the  crystal  palace,  they  were  the  government  of  Rome  during  his  abaeaiee 

very  thin  and  9  inches  long  when  they  left  the  from  Italy.    In  48  B.  0.  he  received  the  prov- 

oocoon,  but  began  to  feed  at  once  on  worms,  ince  of  Hither  8p<un,  where  he  dtstin^mished 

small  frogs,  fish,  and  raw  meat,  attacking  each  himself  by  his  vanity  and  avarice.    In  47  B.  GL 

other  wiUi  fury,  and  one  at  last  killing  and  half  Cflssar  made  him  bis  magUter  eguitum^  and  the 

devouring  another ;  in  8  months  they  attained  next  year  hb  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Lepi- 

a  length  of  18  inches ;  the  movements,  as  in  the  dus  was  in  the  vicinitj  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 

menobranohus,  are  generally  sluggish,  but  they  a  conuderable  force  when  the  dictator  was  as- 

are  capable  of  very  rapid  motion ;  the  food  sassinated,  and  by  supporting  Antony  obtaiDed 

seems  to  be  detected  as  much  by  scent  as  by  for  himself  the  office  of  pantifex  maximug.   He 

sight    While  in  the  cocoons  they  are  in  a  state  then  repaired  to  his  proconsular  provinces  be- 

of  hibernation,  the  blood  being  sufficiently  purl-  yond  the  Alps,  and  remained  there  in  a  state  c^ 

fied  by  the  arterial  trunks  distributed  to  the  air  armed  neutrality  till  Antony  fled  to  him  for 

bladders.    The  color  of  the  X.  anneeten»  is  a  protection  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.    The  two 

mixed  tint  of  dark  olive  green  and  brown,  light-  generals,  now  uniting  their  forces,  once  mora 

er  below,  with  irregular  dark  spots  as  large  aa  entered  Italy,  and  at  Bononii^in  43  B.  C,  form- 

the  scales  chiefly  confined  to  tne  tail,  and  the  ed  in  conjunction  with  Octavms  that  celebrated 

mucous  pores  and  lateral  line  black.    The  anua  coalition  termed  the  triumvirate.    In  this  com* 

does  not  open  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  bination  Lepidus  was  but  a  cipher,  receiving  in 

With  such  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  posi-  the  division  of  the  empire  only  the  provinces 

tion  of  this  animal,  possessiug  characters  both  of  Spain  and  Narbonese  Ganl,  and  remaining  in 

of  the  fish  and  the  batrachian,  it  would  seem  Rome  as  consul  while  ^Antony  and  Ootavios 

to  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  or  even  a  separate  marched  against  Brutus  and  Oassius.    Aftu  ibt 

das?,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  links  battle  of  Philippi  he  was  deprived  of  hia  prov- 

between  the  ichthyoid  batrachians  and  the  car-  inces  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treasonaUe 

tilaginons  fishes.  conduct,  but  was  to  receive  Africa  on  its  being 

LEPIDOSTEUS,  a  ganoid  fish.  See  Gab  Fish,  disproved ;  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  how* 

LEPIDUS,  the  cognomen  of  a  distinguished  ever  (40  B.  C.\  that  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 

Roman  family  of  the  u£milian  gens^  the  most  thither.    In  86  B.  0.,  being  called  to  Sidly  by 

illustrious  of  whom  were  the  following.    I.  M.  Octavius  to  aid  him  against  Seztna  Pcmmey, 

iBMiuua,  died  in  152  B.  0,    He  was  one  of  the  he  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  isfand 

three  persons  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Romans  in  and  make  himself  independent  of  his  colleague; 

201  B.  0.  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  infant  king  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  8  of  the  Pompeiaa 

Ptolemy  V^  was  elected  pontiff  in  199,  acdile  in  l^ons,  which  with  his  own  made  a  powerful 

192,  prastor  in  191,  and  consul  in  187.    While  army.    Octavius,  after  tampering  with  his  aol- 

oonsul  he  reduced  the  Ligurians,  and  continued  diers,  ventured  personally  into  his  camp,  exhort- 

tlie  Ha  Flaminia  from  Ariminum  to  Aquileia.  ing  them  to  prevent  a  civil  war  by  coming  over 

In  180  he  became  pontifex  maximuSj  in  179  cen-  to  him.  Though  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire^ 

8or,  and  in  175  a  second  time  consul.    He  was  6  tliis  bold  proceeding  had  the  desired  efifecti  the 

times  choaen  pr%ncep$  ienatus,    U.  M.  ^EMiuna  legions  gradually  deserting  Lepidus  lill  he  was 

PoBoiNA,  consul  in  187,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  left  powerless,  and  on  his  knees  begged  Oota- 

conduct  the  war  against  the  Kumantines ;  but  vius  for  his  life.    He  was  at  once  deprived  of 

instead  of  doing  so,  he  attacked  the  Yaocsi,  all  share  in  the  government,  and  thereafter  kept 

with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  peace,  and  laid  under  strict  surveillance  at  CiroeiL 

waste  their  territory.    For  this  aggression  he  LEPRA  (Gr.  Xcirpocs,  scalyX  Upra  vulfforu^  a 

was  recalled,  deprived  of  his  command,  and  skin  disease  characterised  bv  circular  patch«i, 

fined.    He  was,  according  to  Cicero,  the  most  the  centre  depressed  with  tJie  skin  sound  or 

eloquent  orator  of  his  age.    HI.  M.  JSiauna,  nearly  so,  the  circumference  slightly  elevated 

prsstor  in  Sicily  in  81  B.  0.,  by  hia  exactiona  and  covered  with  amalli  dry,  shinmg 
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Lepra  oommenoes  -wiih  an  eraption  of  small,  striDgent  provisions  oftheMosaio  law  show  how 
reo,  elevated  points,  each  covered  with  a  mi«  dreadfal  mast  have  been  its  ravages  and  how 
nute  scale;  the  disease  advances  at  the  circam-  great  the  terror  which  it  exdted.  Regarding  it 
ference,  the  centre  gradnally  becoming  sonnd.  as  a  disease  sent  from  God,  for  whidi  no  nata- 
The  eraption  is  perfectly  diy.  The  circular  ral  remedy  coold  be  prescribed,  they  reaoired 
patches  rarely  become  more  than  an  inch  in  di*  that  the  person  supposed  to  be  infected  snonld 
ameter.  Where  the  eruption  is  copioaa,  these  show  himself  to  the  priest;  ^d  if  in  the  opin- 
patches  intersect  each  other  at  the  drcumfer-  ion  of  the  latter  the  disease  was  leprosy,  he 
ence,  and  the  circular  form  is  lost,  but  charao-  was  declared  unclean  and  immediately  sepa- 
teristio  segments  of  a  circle  can  stiU  be  traced,  rated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  So  strictly 
The  disease  commonly  commences  in  the  ex-  was  the  rule  observed,  that  even  kings  afilioted 
tremities.  and  o^n  extends  over  the  trunk ;  with  the  disease  were  expelled  from  their 
the  head  and  face  are  very  rarely  affected,  thrones,  and  shut  out  from  society.  Outside 
When  it  is  very  chronic  and  extensive,  the  roots  the  gates  of  cities  and  in  secluded  districts  were 
of  the  nails  are  sometimes  affected,  and  these  usually  found  leper  villages,  an  institution  still 
latter  become  thickened,  curved,  and  of  a  dirty  existing  in  the  East,  where  these  outcasts  of 
yellow  color ;  according  to  Rayer  {Maladies  de  society  dragged  out  their  wretched  lives,  de- 
la  peau),  the  matrix  of  the  nails  sometimes  pending  upon  their  own  labors  and  the  alms 
becomes  inflamed  and  furnishes  a  sanious  dis-  of  the  charitable  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
charge.  The  general  health  is  very  slightly  Hospitals  for  their  relief  or  protection  seem  to 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  patient  only  suf-  have  been  unknown  among  any  of  the  nations 
fers  from  an  annoying  itching,  aggravated  by  of  antiquity.  With  the  tide  of  emigration  westr 
warmth,  exercise,  or  full  diet,  and  chiefly  pres-  ward  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
ent  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  or  leprosy  was  disseminated  over  Europe,  and  uur- 
while  it  is  spreading.  Lepra  dlphoidM  is  a  va-  ing  the  middle  ages  prevailed  to  such  a  fright- 
riety  of  the  disease  in  which  there  is  less  red*  ful  extent  that  from  the  6th  to  the  15tii  century 
ness  of  tiie  skin  and  elevation  of  the  circular  the  efforts  of  lawgivers  were  unceasing  to  ar^ 
margin  of  the  patches,  while  the  scales  are  rest  its  diffusion.  Its  principal  ravages  in  the 
smaller  and  of  a  more  pearly  whiteness.  In  West  date  after  the  first  crusades.  The  isola- 
lepra  nigriooM  the  scales  have  a  dark  or  tion  of  the  infected  was  still  the  universal  prac- 
blackish  color ;  it  is  a  rare  form,  and  according  tioe,  but  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  a 
to  Biett  always  of  syphilitic  origin.  Lepra  is  more  humane  spirit  presided  over  the  treat- 
mainly  an  affection  of  youth  and  adult  life,  but  ment  of.  lepers,  and  hospitals  and  asylums  on 
no  age  is  exempt  from  it  It  is  unattended  with  charitable  or  religious  foundations  were  pro* 
danger  to  life,  but  obstinate  and  uncertain  of  vided  for  their  reception.  In  the  18th  and 
cure,  sometimes  disappearing  in  one  place  to  14th  centuries  these  buildings  almost  literally 
appear  in  another,  or  reappearing  directly  after  covered  the  face  of  the  continent,  being  num* 
remedial  means  have  been  discontinued.  Its  bered  by  thousands  in  every  country.  Every  con- 
essential  causes  are  unknown. — TrMiment.  In-  siderable  town  had  one  or  more  of  them  in  its 
temally  the  remedy  from  the  use  of  which  neighborhood,  and  at  one  period  it  is  said  that 
benefit  is  derived  in  the  greatest  number  of  scarcely  a  town  or  burgh  in  France  was  unpro- 
instances  is  undoubtedly  arsenia  Fowler's  so-  vided  with  such  an  establishment  Almost 
lotion  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  8  to  6  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
drops  8  times  a  day,  its  effects  being  carefully  pious  fraternities  are  said  to  have  been  organ- 
watched.  Biett  in  many  instances  has  derived  ized  for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  lepro* 
great  advantage  from  the  tincture  of  eantba-  sy;  and  Pierre  de  Belloy,  in  his  OrigtMet  insti- 
rides,  commencing  with  small  doses,  which  are  Uition  de  divers  ordres  de  ckendUttie^  mentions 
gradually  increased.  Externally,  alkaline  baths  an  order  of  8t  Lazarus,  so  called  from  Lazarus 
(from  4  to  8  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate  of  po-  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  20),  the  patron  of  lepers, 
tassa  to  a  bath)  and  vapor  baths  have  been  par-  which  was  established  as  early  as  A.  D.  72.. 
ticnlarly  recommended.  Tar  ointment  (1  part  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military 
to  8  of  lard)  is  of  undoubted  efficacy.  Biett  order  of  St  Lazarus,  established  by  the  cru- 
also  recommends  *  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  saders  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
iodide  of  sulphur  (12  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  lard),  century,  and  whose  duty  it  was  originally  to 
and  of  calomel  ointment  (1  dram  to  the  ounce),  take  charge  of  lepers  and  their  asylums  in  the 
—Under  the  name  of  Lxpbost,  during  the  mid-  Holy  Land.  The  knights  hospitallers  of  St  Laza- 
dle  ages,  were  confounded  tubercular  elephan-  rus,  after  being  driven  out  of  Palestine,  establish* 
tiasis,  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs  (Barbados  ed  themselves  in  France  and  instituted  a  cele-' 
leg),  the  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin  (lepra  and  brated  hospital  or  lazar  house  outside  the  gates 
psoriasis),  and  other  chronic  skin  diseases  which  of  Paris.  Subsequently,  under  the  protection  of 
were  rendered  rifo  and  inveterate  by  a  bad  diet  several  popes,  they  settled  in  Sidiy  and  lower 
and  want  of  cleanliness.  The  same  confosion  Italy ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
existed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Egyptians,  thev  lost  their  distinctive  religious  and  cliari-. 
and  probably  among  other  eastern  nations,  from  table  character,  in  accordance  with  which  tlieur 
the  cariiest  histm^  times.  The  Jews  brought  constitution  required  the  grand  master  to  be  a 
the  affliction  with  Uiena  into  Palestine,  and  the  leper.    In  general,  however,  hospitals  for  th« 
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reception  of  lepen  were  sapported  byobanoe  Indo-6ermanio1angaflges,ibr  which  be  reoemd 
•leemosynarj  contribotions,  and  in  seclnded  a  prize  of  1,200  francs,  and  two  essays  on  the 
portions  of  the  oonntry  the  condition  of  the  in-  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.     In  1888  he  left 
mates  was  scarcely  less  pitiable  than  in  ancient  Italy  on  a  mission  to  England  from  the  ardueolo- 
times.    Bnt  even  under  the  most  &vorable  cir*  ^cfd  institute  of  Rome.   Here  in  company  with 
cnmstances  the  leper  was  completely  and  for  ever  Bnnsen  he  projected  a  great  work  on  anciest 
an  ontcast  from  the  world,  beinff  considered  Egypt,  tlie  materials  for  which  were  puHy  to 
both  leg^ly  and  politically  as  a  dead  person,  be  gathered  in  personal  investigaUons  in  that 
Upon  being  set  apart  from  his  fellow  creatures  country.    Through  the  intervention  of  Bnosen, 
the  ceremonial  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  Humboldt,  and  Eichhom,  King  Frederie  Wi^ 
pronounced  over  biro,  masses  were  said  for  the  liam  of  Prussia  was  induced  to  send  an  exp^ 
Deneflt  of  his  soul,  and,  to  carry  out  the  illusion  dition  of  learned  men  and  artists  to  Ecn*^ 
to  the  fullest  extent,  a  shovelful  of  earth  was  with  Lepsius  at  its  head.    The  party  aasembled 
thrown  upon  his  body.   His  marriage  ties  were  at  Alexandria  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  hegMa. 
thenceforth  dissolved,  although  he  might  con-  its  researches  under  protection  of  the  govem- 
tract  a  new  marriage  with  a  person  similarly  ment  ^  Among  the  discoveries  which  Li^isini 
afSicted ;  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  any  made  in  Egypt,  are  monuments  of  some  of  ^ 
church  or  place  where  food  was  prepared,  from  Pharaohs  of  the  old  Egyptian  monaix&y  wod 
dipping  his  hands  in  any  running  water,  and  later  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  remains  of  the 
from  taking  up  food  or  any  other  article  neces-  labyrinth,  and  Lake  Moeris.    To  these  may  be 
sary  to  him  without  the  assistance  of  a  stick  or  added  the  plan  of  tlie  Memnonium  and  the 
fork ;  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  a  pecu-  tomb  of  Rbamses  or  Sesostris.   But  the  most  mi- 
liar dress  by  which  he  could  be  known  at  a  portant  discoveries  claimed  were  that  the  Ethio- 
distance,  and  to  ^ve  notice  of  his  approach  by  pian  civilization  was  in  fact  Egyptian,  intro- 
ringing  a  bell.  With  the  progress  of  civilization,  duced  2,000  years  before  Christ,  that  the  Ethio- 
and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  pians  of  Meroft  were  not  a  black  bnt  a  brown 
poorer  classes,  leprosy  declined  rapidly;  and  ex-  Caucasian  race,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
cept  in  Norway  and  a  few  places  in  the  south,  genuine  Ethiopio  inscriptions  are  still  extant 
it  18  now  unknown  in  Europe.  The  horror  which  from  the  Meroitio  pyramids  down  to  PfaOs. 
the  various  forms  of  the  disease  formerly  inspir-  Among  the  members  of  this  expedition  wen 
ed  has,  notwithstanding  its  disappearance,  re-  the  two  Weidenbachs,  the  architects  £ri>kam 
mained  in  full  force,  and  the  word  leper  at  the  and  Wild,  Bonomi,  Abeken,  and  the  painter 
present  day  designates  a  person  whose  social  Georgi.     Its  results  gave  the  most  complete 
and  physical  condition  has  reached  the  lowest  satisfaction  when  in  1^5  it  retnmed  to  Europe, 
pitch  of  degradation.    In  the  East  it  still  exists  It  had  previously  transmitted  a  portion,  and  oa 
in  its  ancient  seats,  and  sporadic  cases  are  found  returning  brought  with  it  the  remainder,  of  a 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  on  the  very  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  nowin  the  museum  of  Berlin.-  While  in  Egypt, 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  America.  Lepsius  wrote  his  Brirfe  au$  Aegyften^  Aetki^- 
LEPSIUS,  Ejlbl  Righabd,  a  German  Egyp-  pien  und  der  HdQnnael  deB  Swat  (Beriin, 
tologist,  bom  in  Nanmberg  on  the  Saale,  Prus-  1845 ;  translated  by  Homer,  London,  1869),  in 
nan  Saxony,  Dec.  11,  1811.    In  1828  he  began  which  his  travels  and  discoveries  were  described 
the  study  of  languages  at  the  university  of  Leip-  in  a  spirited  manner.    Previous  to  his  depart- 
sic,  and  continued  it  atGottingen  and  Berlin,  at  nre  for  the  East,  Lepsius  had  been  elected  one 
which  latter  place  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bopp.    In  of  the  directors  of  the  archfleological  inatitnte, 
1888  his  essay  on  the  Eogubean  tablet  obtain-  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  profesaor 
ed  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  uni-  at  Berlin,  where  he  now  resides.    Among  hii 
▼ersity  of  Berlin.     In  1884  he  published  his  principal  works  are :  Chronologie  der  AegppUr 
Paldographie  aU  Mittsl  der  ^trael^onehnng,  (Berlin,  1849);   Ud^er  den  enien  dgyptueke^ 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Paris,  where  GdtterhreU  (1851) ;   Udfer  die  12<«  dffifptiadd 
through  hb  friend  Humboldt  he  became  well  Kdnig9dynaetie{}&li9)\  andDaeAUgemetmeliih 
known  to  the  French  literati.    In  April,  1886,  guiitieehe  Alphabet  (1855).    The  first  nnmbcr 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a  mem-  of  his  great  work,  IHe  DenhMer  aiue  Aegfp- 
ber  of  the  archsoological  institute  and  formed  ten  und  Aethiopien,  was  published  in  1849,  and 
an  intimacy  witii  Bnnsen.    "From  this  time  he  was  continued  in  parts  during  10  years^  and 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  completed  in  1869.    Alexander  von  HomboUt 
anti<^uities,  and  in  1887  attracted  much  attention  bases  all  his  statements    in   his  JSToemm    re- 
by  his  Lettre  d  M,  Soeellini  eur  Valphabet  hii-  lating  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  history  oa 
rofflyphique.    His  residence  in  Italy  was  short,  manuscript  information  whicnhe  reoeived  frtm 
but  during  it  he  made  researches  which  formed  Prof.  Lepsius  in  March,  1846,  and  remarks  that 
the  basis  of  several  works  published  at  a  later  *^  his  expedition  has  resulted  in  throwing  much 
date.    Among  these  were  his  Ineeripti&nee  Vm-  light  upon  the  whde  of  antiquify.^ 
Mem  et  Oeem  (1841);  the  Todtenhnei  der  Aegyp-       LERIDA  (Catahm,  JOeyda)^  N.  £.  provfaiee 
teTj  the  impression  of  a  papyras  in  the  museum  of  Snun,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr6n^  and  the 
of  Turin  (Leipsio,  1842),  an  essay  on  comparer  republic  of  Andorra,  £.  by  Baroalona,  8.  by 
tive  philology  and  one  on  the  numerals  in  the  Tarragona,  and  W.  by  Hnesca;  area,  6,141  sq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  816,868.     The  snr&ee  ifl  same  year  a  German  translation  bj  Bodenstedt 

monntainona  iu  the  N.  part,  being  oovered  with  appeared  in  Berlin.    The  poem  on  the  death  of 

n>ar8  of  the  great  range  which  separates  it  from  Pushkin,  after  cironlating  eztensivdy  in  mann* 

Aranoe,  bat  in  the  S.  there  are  extensive  plains,  script,  was  first  published  in  1856  in  the  ^*  Polar 

The  principal  river  is  the  Segre,  an  affluent  of  6tar,"  a  Russian  periodical  printed  in  London, 

the  £bro ;  it  traverses  the  province  in  a  S.  S.  £•  During  his  residence  in  the  Caucasus  Lermontoff 

direction,  and  receives  a  number  of  small  tribu«  also  wrote  a  remarkable  novel  entitled  **A  Hero 

taries.    Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  oi  our  Time,"  by  which  he  is  perhaps  better 

grain,  fruit,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vege-  known  than  by  any  of  his  metrical  works.  The 

tables.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  granite,  hero,  Pechorin,  a  misanthropical  officer  iu  the 

marble,  jasper,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  the  chief  army  of  the  Caucasus,  who  while  yet  in  the 

minerals. — Lehidjl  (anc  lierda\  the  capital  of  bloom  of  manhood  has  lost  all  freshness  of  feel- 

the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  the  right  ing  and  enthusiam,  and  encounters  dangers  only 

bank  of  the  Segre,  which  is  here  crossed  by  for  the  excitement  they  yield,  was  very  gener- 

a  stone  bridge  of  7  arches ;  pop.  12,236.    It  ally  considered  a  portrait  of  the  author  himself. 

IB  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the  plain  The  plot  is  repulsive,  and  a  duel  fought  on  a 

at  its  foot^  and  is  strongly  defended  by  walls,  precipitous  rock  whence  the  wounded  party 

batteries,  and  a  castle.   It  is  an  important  mill*  must  fall,  is  described  with  morbid  minuteness, 

tary  post,  being  regarded  as  the  key  of  Ara-  A  fellow  officer,  deeming  himself  portrayed  in 

gon  and  Catalonia.     The  streets  are  narrow,  the  character  of  Pechorin,  challenged  the  author, 

crooked,  and  ill  paved.    The  principal  build-  and  a  duel  similar  to  that  described  in  the  novel 

ings  are  the  old  and  new  cathedrals,  one  or  ensued,  in  which  Lermontoff  was  killed.    The 

two  ancient  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  dio-  work  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages, 

cesan  seminary,  town  house,  theatre,  hospi-  Two  English  translations  have  appeared,  the 

tals,  &c.    The  university  of  Lerida,  once  an  in-  best  being  by  ICme.  Pnlssky. 

Btitution  of  some  repute,  was  suppressed  by  LERO  (anc.  Lero$\  a  small  island  of  the  Gre« 

Philip  V.    The  town  has  an  export  trade  in  oian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades,  85 

silk,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the  m.  S.  from-  Bamos ;  length  K.  and  S.  about  6 

surrounding  territory.    In  ancient  times  it  was  m. ;  average  breadth  4  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes.    It  witnessed  a  vie-  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  sur&ce  mountainous, 

tory  by  Cn.  Scipio  over  the  Carthaginian  general  The  principal  place  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 

Hanno  in  216  B.  C,  and  the  defeat  of  Pompey's  on  the  £.  coast    The  earliest  inhabitante  of  the 

lieutenants  Afranius  and  Petreius  by  Cassar  in  49  island  were  a  colony  of  Milesians.    8trabo  de- 

B.  C.    It  was  long  in  XM)S8ession  of  the  Moors,  scribes  the  Lerians  as  dishonest    They  possese- 

and  was  conquered  from  them  by  Raymond  ed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana. 

Berenger  of  Aragon,  who  made  it  the  capital.  LEKOUX,  Pisbbb,  a  French  philosopher  and 

It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1707  and  1810.  socialist,  born  in  Rennes  in  1798.    After  study - 

LERMONTOFF,  MiH AIL,  a  Russian  poet,  bom  ing  several  years  in  the  college  of  his  native 

in  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  in  1841.  town  and  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  support 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  in  early  manhood  of  his  family  fell  to  him,  and  he  became  a  com- 

became  an  officer  of  the  imperiid  guards.    The  positor  in  a  printing  office  in  Paris.    This  funo- 

death  of  Pushkin,  the  Russian  Byron,  in  a  dnel  tion  he  soon  changed  for  that  of  proof-reader, 

in  1837,  seems  to  have  been  his  first  incentive  to  and  in  1824  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the 

poetical  composition ;  but  his  poem  commemo-  editors  of  the  Olobe,  a  philosophical  and  literary 

rating  this  event,  and  which  contained  some  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  iU^etrinaire  party, 

insinuations  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  The  revolution  of  1880  dispersed  the  editorial 

Pushkin  by  the  imperial  court,  proved  so  dis-  corps,  most  of  its  members  being  raised  to  offi- 

tasteful  to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  that  he  sent  cial  positions,  and  Leroux,  who  had  zenlously 

Lermontoff  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Cauca-  embraced  Saint-Simonism,  effected  the  transfer* 

sns,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  During  mation  of  the  Olohe  into  the  organ  of  his  new 

this  brief  period  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  doctrines.    He  belonged  to  the  community  of 

his  poems,  the  romantic  fancy  evinced  in  which,  the  rue  Monsigny  till  Nov.  1881,  when  he  led 

as  well  as  their  vivid  descriptions  of  mountain  the  opposition  to  Enfantin  on  the  question  of 

scenery,  have  gained  for  the  author  the  next  theemancipation  of  woman,  and  separated  from 

place  in  the  Byronic  school  of  Russian  poetry  him  with  a  minority  of  the  members.    With 

after  Pushkin,  and  the  title  of  the  poet  of  the  Jean  Reynaud  he  edited  for  8  years  (1832-'5) 

Caucasus.    Among  his  chief  productions  in  this  the  Bevtte  encydopediqtts,  which  they  made  the 

department  of  literature  are:  ^'The  Novice,  or  orsan  of  their  Neo-Saint-Simonism,  but  which 

the  Young  Circassian,"  illustrating  the  strong  failed  of  success.    They  began  in  1884  the  Bnr- 

'  love  of  the  Circassians  for  their  native  moun-  cyelopSdis  nouoelle,  a  collection  of  remarkable 

tains;  ^^Valerik;"  ^* HadJ-Abrek,"  a  drama;  disquisitions  in  development  of  Sain t-Siraonian 

^^Isroail  Bey;"  **The  Demon,"  published  in  doctrines,  which  still  remains  incomplete.    He 

Berlin  in  1857 ;  and  the  ^  Song  of  the  Czar  Ivan  furnished  numerous  philosophical  articles  to  tlie 

Vasilievitch."    Most  of  these  were  collected  at  Berne  dee  deux  monde$  during  the  first  6  or  7 

St.  Petersburg  after  his  death.  A  8d  edition  of  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    Having 

them  was  published  there  in  1862,  and  in  the  found  in  George  Sand  a  disciple  who  could  give 
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a  charm  to  hiB  theories  not  onlj  for  thinkers  bnt  hnman  beings  respectivelj  eitifena, 

for  the  people,  he  established  with  her  and  with  and  wori^ers  (Jimctumnaires).    The  elementB 

Viardot  the  £&vue  independante.    In  1840  ap-  of  the  state  are  the  nation,  the  commnne,  the 

peared  his  most  important  work,  De  rhumaniU^  citizen,  or  in  other  words,  all,  some,  each  one; 

06  son  principe  et  de  $on  aoenir^  in  which  he  and  the  combined  action  of  these  three  coosti- 

opposes  to  psycholo^  and  edectioism  the  stndj  tntes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    The  basis 

of  the  hnman  mind  in  history,  develops  a  prin-  of  association  is  the  triad.    The  natnm)  triad 

oiple  akin  to  that  which  is  termed  tradition  in  is  the  friendship  of  three  hnman  beings,  esch 

other  systems,  and  recognizes  tlie  constant  pro-  representing  sensation,  sentiment,  or  knowledge 

gress  of  man  and  nature  toward  perfection.   In  in  predominance,  and  each  therefore  correcting 

1845  he  founded  a  printing  establishment  at  the  tendencies  of  the  others  toward  exeesdfe 

Boussac,  in  Crease,  and  two  Joornals  and  nu«  development.    The  organic  tried  is  the  aaaoeia- 

merous  pamphlets  from  its  presses  were  dbtrib-  tion  of  three  such  persons^  in  distinctioii  from 

nted  through  the  neighboring  departments.  The  friendship,  for  some  common  function.     The 

establishment  was  organized  according  to  his  social  element  is  therefore  not  ono  individiia], 

principles  of  association.    There  were  popular  but  three,  or  the  triad.    Every  social  fancticm 

manifestations  in  his  favor,  and  he  made  his  corresponds  either  to  sensation,  sentiment,  or 

appearance  in  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  of  knowledge,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  domain  either 

Creuse.    He  returned  in  time  to  proclaim  the  of  industry,  art,  or  science ;  and  society  isy  thefe- 

republic  at  Boussac  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  fore,  naturally  divided  into  the  three  equal  cr^ 

and  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  commune.  Elect-  ders  of  producers  (induitrieli\  artists,  and  sa- 

ed  to  the  national  assembly,  he  voted  constant-  vants.    The  commune  is  an  association  of  a 

ly  with  the  radical  party,  and  spoke  on  the  or-  certain  number,  occupying  a  definite  portion  of 

ganization  of  labor  and  the  political  and  social  territory,  fonning  latMratories  of  indnsfcry,  of 

emancipation  of  woman.    But.  the  arena  of  art,  and  of  science,  united  and  governed  bra 

practical  politics  was  unsuited  to  his  mind,  triple  power  emanating  from  the  eleotioa  of  the 

He  left  France  after  the  coup  d^itat  of  Deo.  2,  associates.    The  state  is  the  union  of  all  the 

1851.  and  is  now  (1860)  established  on  a  farm  communes,  secures  the  rightsof  all,  and  express- 

on  tne  island  of  Jersey. — His  various  works  es  the  unity  of  industry,  art,  and  science.    All 

contain  a  complete  philosophy  of  life,  embrac-  the  functions  both  of  the  commune  and  the 

ing  on  the  one  side  religious  and  metapbysi-  state  are  administered  by  triads  elected  bj  all 

cal  doctrines  that  incline  to  mysticism,  and  the  citizens.    Education  is  under  the  direction 

on  the  other  a  system  of  social  organization,  of  the  commune.    Religion  is  philoeophy  well 

The  principle  which  underlies,  all  his  views,  understood.    Worship  is  the  manifestation  of 

and  which  he  regards  as  the  law  of  life,  is  religion  in  institutions,  in  social  life,  ia  festivaU 

that  of  the  trinity  or  triad.    God  is  the  univer-  and  symbolical  ceremonies.     Birth,  initiatioa 

sal  Life,  impersonal,  and  distinct  from  particu-  into  the  triad,  marriage,  communion,  and  death 

lar  beings,  though  immanent  in  each  of  them,  are  the  eminent  occasions  for  ceremonies  of  wor> 

whose  attributes  of  force,  love,  and  intelligence  ship.    Sunday  is  also  to  be  celebrated  as  the  day 

are  manifest  in  the  universe  as  totality,  cause,  consecrated  to  God,  to  rest,  and  to  the  ideas  of 

and  existence.     Humanity  is  an  ideal  being  the  doctrine  of  humanly.    Beside  the  woiks 

oomposed  of  a  multitude  of  real  beings,  each  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  principal  pub- 

of  which  is  humanity  in  germ,  having  the  triple  lioations  of  Leroux  are :  D^une  religion  nati^ 

attributes  of  sensation,  sentiment,  and  knowl-  naleyOudueulte{lB4:e);jDi»eaur$9wlaeiimatieu 

edge.    The  law  of  life  both  in  the  individual  actuelledela$ocUU(lS47);J>erhumanite,eoi9i' 

and  the  species  is  to  make  progress  through  ti4mpaei/iquedupr<^UmeduproUU»iriat(lBiS); 

changes,  to  aspire  for  the  more  perfect  realiza-  Frojet  efuneeonetitutiondemocratiqve  et  eoeiaU 

tion  of  the  ideal  type.    The  mystery  of  life  is  (1848);  Du  ChriUianiemsetdeeeeerigiMuediwio- 

aspiration,  as  its  manifestation  is  communion,  eratiquee  (1848);  dXi^M<UthuBetleieton&mi$iAf 

A  plant  is  a  mineral  so  far  advanced  as  to  euyaurc^'t'iltoujiyiindeepaworeetilfii&y.  8eT- 

change  its  kingdom  or  sphere  of  life ;  an  animal  era!  of  these  are  reproductions  from  perio^cak 

is  a  plant  in  like  manner  transformed;  a  human  Though  knowing  nothing  of  the  Grerman  lax^ 

being  is  an  animal  transformed  by  reason.  Thus  guage^  he  also  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  made  a 

more  and  more  perfect  creatures  succeed  each  very  successful  translation  of  Goethe's  WerOut 

other  on  the  earth.    The  identity  and  person-  (1848),  with  a  preface  by  George  Sand, 
ality  of  every  human  being  is  judged  and  pre-       LEROT  D*£TI0LL£S,  Jeah  Jacqurs  JoexPH, 

served  in  God,  who  returns  it  with  new  condi-  a  French  surgeon,  bom  in  Paris,  April  6,  iTddw 

tions  of  existence  to  the  earth.    The  individual.  He  was  educated  at  the  imperial  lyoenm,  eub- 

the  family,  and  the  state  are  the  three  manifesta*  sequently  studied  medicine,  and  in  1822,  before 

tions  of  humanity.    To  the  trinity  of  sensation,  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor,  presented  to  the 

sentiment,  and  knowledge  in  the  individual,  academy  of  surgery  a  set  of  instruments  invoit- 

oorresponds  those  of  property,  family,  and  state,  ed  by  himself  for  the  operation  of  lithotrity. 

expressing  the  spheres  of  personal  action ;  of  The  invention  was  claimed   by  Civiule  and 

child,  mother,  father,  which  is  the  end  of  the  Amussat ;  but  after  a  thorough  examination  of 

family ;  and  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  the  the  case  by  committees  of  tlie  institute  and  the 

law  of  social  lifci  which  in  organization  renders  academy  of  sciences^  the  merit  of  priority  was 
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awarded  to  I^eroy  d^fitiolles.  In  1881  the  acad-  he  was  among  the  most  active  In  aiding  the 
emy  awarded 'him  a  prize  of  6,000  francs  for  a  consummation  of  the  coup  d^etat  of  Dec  3. 
forceps  Qsed  in  the  performance  of  the  opera*  Among  its  victims  was  Geo.  Leflo,  a  generous 
tion ;  but  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  him  friend  of  Saint* Arnand.  In  order  to  assure  him 
that  he  was  aconsed  of  having  borrowed  the  in«  of  his  safety,  he  sent,  through  his  wife,  an  invi* 
strument  from  an  old  Arabic  author.  His  in-  tation  for  Mme.  Leflo  and  her  husband  for  a  re- 
ventive  faculty  has  been  employed  in  the  pro-  ception  at  the  ministry  to  take  place  on  Deo.  8; 
duction  of  a  variety  of  other  surgical  instruments  but  on  that  day  Leflo  was,  with  many  other  Afri- 
and  appliances,  and  also  in  the  construction  of  can  fellow  soldiers  of  Saint^ Arnaud,  on  his  way 
a  new  species  of  bomb  and  other  engines  of  to  prison.  His  salary  as  minister  of  war  was  now 
war.  He  has  published  a  translation  of  Oooper's  raised  from  48,000  to  100,000  francs,  in  addition 
'*  Dictionary  of  Surgery, '^  HUtoire  de  la  litho"  to  his  salary  of  80,000  francs  as  senator.  A 
tritie  (8vo.,  Paris,  1889),  Oonsiderationa  anato*  dowry  of  800,000  francs  was  further  presented 
miguef  et  chirurgiedUs  sur  la  ^roat<Ue  (1840),  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  daughter,  and  in  1863 
Urologie  (1845),  dec,  beside  vanous  memoirs,  the  lucky  soldier  of  fortune  received  the  titles 
LEROY  DE  SAINT -ARNAUD,  Abnaub  of  marshal  and  of  grand  equerry  of  France. 
Jaoqoes,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  In  April,  1864,  he  was  invested  with  the  com- 
30,  1801  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  Gas-  mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Turkey,  in  which 
cony  in  1798),  died  at  sea,  Sept.  39,  1854.  His  capacity  he  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  land- 
fiimily,  whose  name  was  simply  Leroy,  belonged  ing  in  the  Crimea.  Although  tortured  by  in- 
to the  middle  classes.  He  was  educated  at  the  tense  suffering  from  disease  and  wounds,  he  was 
oollego  of  Louts  le  Grand,  and  received  in  1816  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Alma  for  13  hours, 
an  appointment  in  the  life  guard  of  Louis  Xyil I.,  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  command 
and  afterward  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  same  on  Sept.  36,  after  which  the  cholera  was  added 
regiment,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  to  his  other  maladies,  and  his  life  ended  8  da^ 
however,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  afterward.  Th^LettreBduma/rkhdlds  Saint- At' 
taken  in  the  street  riots  of  1830.  Thrown  upon  naud  were  published  in  3  vols,  in  Paris  in  1865. 
his  own  resources,  he  was  for  some  time  in  a  LE  SAGE,  Alain  RsNi,  a  French  novelist 
very  precarious  position,  and  even  imprisoned  and  dramatist,  born  in  Sarzeau,  May  8,  1668, 
for  debt  at  Ste.  P6Ia^ie.  He  spent  some  time  in  died  in  Boulogne,  Nov.  17, 1747.  An  only  son, 
England,  but,  unable  to  find  employment,  he  and  an  orphan  at  14  years  of  age,  his  uncle,  to 
returned  to  Paris,  and  appeared  upon  the  stage  whom  he  was  intrusted,  sent  him  to  be  educated 
in  one  of  the  suburban  theatres  under  the  name  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Yannes,  and  meantime 
of  Fiorival.  Being  again  unsuccessful,  besought  dissipated  the  little  property  which  had  been 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  parents  until  atier  left  to  him.  He  became  a  favorite  at  the  col- 
the  revolution  of  1880,  when  he  was  reinstated  lege,  after  leaving  which  he  seems  to  have  held 
in  the  army  with  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  for  several  years  an  office  in  the  collection  of 
took  part  in  the  so  called  Vendean  war  of  1881,  the  taxes  in  Brittany.  In  1693  he  went  to 
and  served  under  Bogeaud.  In  1888,  when  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
that  general  was  appointed  governor  of  the  oit-  law,  made  his  way  into  the  best  society,  is  said 
adel  of  Bluye,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  to  have  been  offered  the  hand  and  fortune  of  a 
detained,  Leroy  was  chosen  as  the  assistant  lady  of  quality,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1694 
gaoler,  although  he  was  characterized  in  the  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen.  He  was 
records  of  his  regiment  as  being  '^  lazy,  dissi-  admitted  an  advocate,  but  preferred  to  seek 
pated,  fond  of  gambling,  and  over  head  and  ears  resources  in  literature,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
m  debt.''  Subsequently  he  pushed  his  fortunes  friend  Danchet  made  from  a  Latin  version  a 
in  Algeria,  both  by  the  good  will  of  Bugeaud  translation  of  the  letters  of  Arist»netus  (Paris, 
and  Bedean  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  which  1695),  which  had  little  success.  There  are 
was  displayed  conspicuously  at  the  taking  of  few  traces  of  him  for  several  years,  till  the 
Oonstantine.  Ho  succeeded  Cavaignac  as  com-  abb6  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  gave  him 
mander  of  the  military  division  at  Orleansville,  a  pension  of  600  livres,  and  led  him  to  study 
where  his  luxurious  style  of  living  became  a  and  admire  Spanish  literature.  He  translated 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  After  his  capture  8  plays  (1700-'3)  from  Roxas  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
of  the  rebel  chieftain  Bou-Maza  be  was  made  none  of  which  were  successful,  and  his  Nbuvelles 
brigadier-general  (1847).  In  Feb.  1848,  he  came  aMnture9  de  Den  Quiehotte  (3  vols.,  l704-'6), 
to  Paris,  married  a  rich  Belgian  heiress,  and  from  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Cervantes, 
afterward  returned  to  Algeria  as  oommander  of  also  passed  without  notice.  In  1707  he  trans- 
the  province  of  Constantino.  In  1851  he  oper-  lated  from  Oalderon  the  comedy  Don  CSmt  Ur* 
ated  SQCcessfulIy  against  the  unruly  Kabyle  nn,  which  failed  at  ^<^  tlMtTe  Fran^U ;  but 
tribes,  after  which  he  was  made  general  of  di-  a  slight  piece  of  his  own  entitled  Criipin^  rioal 
vision  (July  10)  and  commandant  of  one  of  the  de  9on  maitre^  enjoyed  a  brilliant  success,  and 
military  divisions  of  Paris.  The  revelations  of  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  genius.  His  romance 
his  reckless  administration  in  Orleansville,  which  ie  diable  hoiteux^  a  satire,  the  idea  of  which  was 
were  freely  discussed  at  that  time,  did  not  pre*  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Guevara,  appeared 
Tent  him  from  becoming  a  favorite  with  Louis  in  the  sameyearjtnd  immediately  passed  through 
Kapoleon.   Made  minister  of  war  in  Oct.  1851,  two  editions.    He  availed  himself  of  his  ezperi- 
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ence  among  tbe  fanners  of  the  revenne  in  his  LESBOS.  See  KtTTLBirB. 
next  play,  Turearet^  to  attack  the  oorraptions  LESOARBAULT^Db.,  a  French  phynctan  and 
and  ignoble  vices  of  financiers.  This  powerfhl  astronomer,  born  aboat  1800.  Practising  his 
body  is  said  to  have  offered  him  100,000  livres  profession  from  an  early  age  at  Org^res,  Eiire- 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  able  to  prevent  its  repre*  et-Loir,  be  was  at  the  same  time  zealoudy  de- 
sentation  for  more  than  a  year.  It  had  a  repn*  voted  to  astronomical  observations.  Having 
tation  in  society  before  it  was  produced  on  the  become  satisfied  as  early  as  1887  that  the  sjs- 
stage,  where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  tern  of  Bode  is  far  from  representing  aoeorately 
favor,  though  its  excellence  consists  only  in  its  the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  the  plaDets 
delineations  of  manners.  His  next  work  was  the  from  the  san,  he  concluded  that  other  small 
novel  Oil  Bla$  de  Santillane  (2  vols.,  1710 ;  vol.  planets,  beside  Oeree,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Testa, 
iii.,  1724;  voL  iv.,  1785^  a  series  of  pictures  must  be  in  existence.  His  hopes  of  disoovering 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  and  of  a  new  small  planet  were  strongly  o(xifirmed  on 
life  in  Spain  under  all  its  aspects.  The  hero  May  8, 1845,  when  he  witnessed  the  passage  of 
has  all  tne  weaknesses  and  imperfections  inci*  Mercury  over  the  sniL  Depending  aoldy,  bow- 
dent  to  human  nature,  is  easily  led  to  evil,  pro^  ever,  upon  the  slight  income  of  his  profeesioii, 
fits  by  experience,  triumphs  in  his  turn  over  the  he  was  not  able  to  secure  the  means  requisite  for 
persons  who  deceived  him,  is  capable  of  repent*  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  until  1858,  and 
anoe,  always  cherishes  a  respect  for  probity,  and  even  then  he  was  compelled  to  become  himself 
always  promises  himself  to  become  an  honest  the  manufacturer  of  many  of  his  instramentB. 
man  on  the  first  occasion.  Characters  with  de-  His  indefatigable  labors  were  at  length  orowned 
oided  weaknesses  abound,  and  a  pure  ideal  devo*  with  success  on  March  25,  1859,  when  he  made 
tion  and  moral  dignity  is  perhaps  the  only  type  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  (sinoe  named 
of  human  nature  that  is  not  represented.  The  Vulcan),  whose  diameter  he  estimated  at  980 
delicate  delineations,  the  nervous  and  effective  m.  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  edip- 
style,  the  skilful  blending  of  the  manifold  por«  tic  at  12^.  Its  revolution  around  the  son  is 
traits  into  one  comprehensive  picture,  are  performed  in  19  days  17  hours,  and  In  ita 
among  the  merits  which  have  made  it  one  greatest  elongation  its  distance  from  that  body 
of  the  most  popular  of  novels.  Its  originality  does  not  exc^  7^.  It  was  only  in  the  latter 
has  been  several  times  contested.  Voltaire  part  of  that  year,  however,  that  a  oommoni- 
ventured  to  assert,  with  no  reason  at  all,  that  cation  of  Leverrier  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
it  was  taken  from  the  Marcos  de  Obregon  of  on  Mercury  led  him  to  reveal  his  discovery  to 
Espinel.  Tbe  Spanish  Jesuit  Isla  asserted,  what  that  astronomer,  who  on  Dec.  81  proceeded 
there  are  no  facts  to  confirm,  that  it  was  origi«  to  Orgdres,  where,  on  making  inquiries  about 
nally  written  in  Spanish,  but  was  denounced  and  tbe  character  of  Dr.  Leao&rbault^  he  was  told  hf 
prohibited  by  the  government,  when  the  author  the  people  of  the  village  that  he  was  a  worthy 
fled  to  France  with  a  single  copy,  which  came  physician,  who  wasted  too  much  of  hia  time  ia 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage.  The  looking  at  the  stars.  Leverrier,  after  oommit- 
Jesuit  Llorente  in  1822  undertook  to  prove  its  nicating  with  him  and  satisfying  himself  of  the 
Spanish  origin  from  internal  evidence.  Tbe  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the  discovery, 
delay  of  the  comedians  of  the  thSdtre  Frangai$  made  the  public  announcement  of  it  in  the  be- 
in  producing  one  of  his  pieces  caused  Le  Sage  ginning  of  1860,  and  at  the  sajne  time  bestowed 
to  abandon  them,  and  to  write  light  farces  and  the  highest  eulogium  upon  M.  Leecarbaolt,  re* 
oomio  operas  for  theatres  of  secondary  rank,  marking  that  the  delay  which  he  idlowed  to 
Either  alone  or  with  several  associates  he  com*  elapse  l^tween  his  discovery  and  its  revelation 
posed  more  than  100  comic  operas,  most  of  which  '*  proceeded  solely  from  feelings  of  modesty  and 
were  exceedingly  popular.  His  principal  later  reserve,  and  from  that  serenity  of  mind  which 
labors  were  an  imitation  of  the  Orlando  inna-  is  still  to  be  found  occasionally  in  placea  remota 
fn^a^^of  Boiardo  (1717-21);  an  abridged  trans*  ttom  the  excitement  of  large  cities." 
lation  from  the  Spanish  of  Aleman  of  the  Af>er^  LESUBY,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom  SmI 
twre$  de  Oiumand'Al/araehe;  the  Aventur^  de  29,  1527,  died  in  Brussels,  May  81,  1596.  6t 
Robert  Chevalier^  dit  de  Beauehine  (1782),  from  was  an  illegitimate  child,  his  faUier  having  beta 
materials  furnished  by  his  widow  ;  Histoire  a  priest  He  was  graduated  at  King's  coDegi^ 
d^HtUeaniUe  OomaUe  (1784),  a  free  transla-  Aberdeen ;  became  a  oanon  of  the  oathedrri 
tion  from  the  Spanish ;  Une  joumie  dee  Parquee  churches  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  in  his  90tk 
(1785);  Le  haeMier  de  Salamanque  (1786);  year;  and,  after  a  long  ^riod  of  study  in  vari- 
and  Melange  amueant  de  eailliee  {teeprit  et  de  ous  continental  universities,  was  in  1554  ap- 
traiU  hietoriquei  dee  plus  frappante  (1748).  pointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  uni venty 
The  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  appear*  of  Aberdeen.  He  opposed  the  introdncHon  of 
ed  in  Paris  in  1828,  in  12  vols.  His  OU  Bloi  Protestantism  into  Scotland,  and  upon  the  ao- 
was  translated  into  English  by  Smollett ;  Le  cession  of  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
didble  boiteux  bears  in  English  the  title  of  the  France,  he  waa  appointed  bi^op  of  Rosa.  His 
**  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  though  in  the  most  re*  fidelity  to  the  queen  involved  him  in  periloas 
cent  editions  it  is  called  "  Asmodeus ;"  and  Eng*  intrigues  and  misfortunes.  After  the  iinprisoB* 
lish  translations  of  several  of  hia  other  works  ment  of  Mary  in  Bolton  castle  he  took  part  ta 
have  appeared*  the  negotiationa  between  her  and 
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He  was  sabseqnently  examined  on  snspidlon  of  title  of  "  A  Handbook  for  Yomig  Painters."  He 
being  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  marrying  is  also  tlje  author  of  a  life  of  Constable  the  land- 
Mary  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  rising  scape  painter.  His  works  cover  a  period  of  be- 
of  the  earls  of  NorUinmberland  and  Westmore-  tween  40  and  60  years,  and  many  have  been 
land,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  engraved.  Beside  humorous  subjects,  he  paint* 
tower  of  London.  In  1574  he  i^as  permitted  to  ed  history,  ^^r«,  portraits,  and  ceremonials, 
go  to  France^  and  for  several  years  was  em-  among  the  latter  the  *^  Ooronation  of  the  Queen'' 

Sloyed  in  various  missions  in  the  interest  of  and  the  "  Ohristening  of  the  Princess  Royal.'* 
[ary  and  the  Oatholic  cause  in  Scotland.  In  His  religious  pieces  are  considered  much  inferior 
1580  he  was  appointed  suffragan  and  vicar-gen-  to  his  others.  His  earlier  works  are  elaborately 
eral  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1694  bishop  finished,  and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  excel- 
of  Ooutancesin  Normandy.  The  troubled  state  lence  in  expression  and  composition,  and  a  ge- 
of  public  affairs  in  France  soon  after  induced  nial  humor  ^together  original. — ^Euza,  an  Amer* 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bimssels,  where  he  ican  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
died.  He  wrote  several  works,  in  English  and  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1787,  died  in  Gloucester, 
Latin,  in  defence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  D^  N.  J.,  in  1857.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  her 
Origine,  JforHms  et  JSebiu  OeatU  Scotorum,  in  parents,  whom  she  accompanied  to  England  in 
10  books  (4to.,  Rome,  1678;  reprinted  in  Hoi-  1798,  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  the  United 
land  in  1676);  and  '^The  History  of  Scotland  States  in  1800,  subsequent  to  which  time  she 
from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in  1486  to  the  Tear  resided  almost  constantly  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
1631,"  in  the  Scottish  tongue  (first  printed  by  earliesi  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in 
the  Bannatyne  dub,  4to.,  Edinburah,  1880).  verse,  but  it  was  not  until  her  40th  year  that  she 
LESLIE,  Chables  Robebt,  an  English  artist,  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress.  Her 
bom  in  London  in  1794,  during  the  temporary  first  work,  **  Seventy-five  Receipts  for  Pastry, 
residence  there  of  his  parents,  who  were  Amen*  Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,"  was  the  precursor  of  a 
cans,  died  there,  May  5,  1869.  His  father,  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  culinary  art  which 
watchmaker  of  Philaddphia,  and  a  warm  per-  have  made  Miss  Leslie^s  name  widely  known, 
sonal  friend  of  Franklin, 'Jefferson,  and  other  The  '^Domestic  Cookery  Book,"  published  in 
distinguished  men,  went  in  1798  to  England  1887,  has  gone  through  60  or  60  editions,  and 
with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  exporta*  the  ^^  House  Book"  (1840)  and  the  "Lady^s  Re- 
tion  of  clocks  and  watches  to  America.  In  1800  oeipt  Book"  (1846)  have  emoyed  a  considerable 
young  Leslie  accompanied  the  family  on  their  popularity.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  her 
return  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  usual  terra  first  work  she  coumienced  a  series  of  juvenile 
of  school  education  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  story  books,  and  in  1881  published  the  ^^  Amer- 
bookseller.  He  had  long  shown  a  predilection  ican  GirW  Book,"  of  which  an  edition  is  still 
for  the  study  of  painting,  which  in  a  few  years  printed  every  year.  Having  obtained  from  Mr. 
he  obtained  the  means  of  pursuing  in  London  Grodey,  editor  of  the  **  Lady's  Book,"  a  prize  for 
under  the  auspices  of  Benjamin  West  and  Wash-  her  story  of  ^^  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,"  she  was 
ington  Allston.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1813,  encouraged  to  write  fictions  for  grown  people, 
and,  after  some  attempts  at  historical  painting  and  for  several  years  contributed  to  the  moga- 
on  a  large  scale,  commenced  a  class  of  subjects  cines  and  journals,  beside  editing  several  Annn- 
particularly  adapted  to  display  his  powers,  and  als.  *^  Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady'sV icissitudes," 
m  which  for  many  years  he  had  no  superior  which  first  appeared  in  the  **  Lady's  Book,"  is 
among  English  artists.  The  great  humorous  her  only  attempt  at  novel  writing,  her  remain- 
authors  of  England  became  the  chief  source  of  ing  works  being  short  tales  or  sketches.  Of 
his  inspiration,  and  many  familiar  scenes  from  these  the  most  popular  are  the  8  volumes  of 
Shakespeare,  Addison,  Sterne,  Pope.  Goldsmith,  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  have  been  illustrated  by  published  in  1862.  Beside  these,  several  vol- 
his  pencil.  From  ^^  Don  Qnixote,"  *^  Gil  Bias,"  umes  of  her  fugitive  stories,  such  as  *^  Althea 
and  Molidre's  plays  he  also  drew  the  subjects  Vernon,"  "  Henrietta  Robinson,"  "  Leonilla 
of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  His  ^^Anne  Lynmore,"  ^.,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time» 
Page  and  Slender,"  ^^  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  go-  One  of  her  latest  publications  is  the  **  Behavior 
ing  to  Church,"  "  May  l^y  in  the  Reign  of  Book,"  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  other  pictures  of  the  was  engaged  upon  a  life  of  John  Fitch,  the  first 
kind  exhibited  between  1820  and  1826,  estab-  American  experimenter  in  steam  navigation, 
lished  his  reputation,  and  within  a  few  years  he  LESLIE,  John,  a  British  prelate,  bom  in  Bal* 
was  elected  an  associate  and  a  member  of  the  quhain,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  about  1670, 
royal  academy.  In^l8d8  he  accepted  the  ap-  died  in  Ireland  in  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
pointment  of  professor  of  drawing  in  the  mill-  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Oxford,  and 
tary  academy  at  West  Point;  but  after  .dia-  during  an  extended  continental  tour  became  an 
oharging  the  duties  of  the  office  for  a  few  months  accomplished  linguist.  His  knowledge  of  Latin 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  until  was  so  remarkable  that  in  Spain  it  was  said  of 
his  death.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  paint-  him :  Soltu  Lesleivi  Latine  loquitur.  Upon  re- 
ing  at  the  royal  academy,  and  the  substance  of  turning  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  22  yearsi 
lectures  delivered  by  him  during  the  4  years  that  he  ei^oyed  the  favor  of  Charles  I.,  who  admit- 
he  held  the  office  has  been  published  under  the  ted  him  into  his  privy  council,  made  him  bish* 
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op  of  the  Orkneys,  and  in  1688  btihop  of  Rap-  iras  dicmisBed  as  **  vezatiooa.''  Prof.  LesBe 
lioe  in  Ireland.  Here  he  bnilt  a  palace  of  great  occupied  this  chiur  nntil  1819,  when  he  sue- 
strength,  in  which  daring  the  civil  wars  he  eeeded  Prof.  Playfair  in  that  of  natnrai  phtlos- 
instained  a  siege  by  the  parliamentary  troops,  ophy,  which  he  filled  nntil  his  death,  a  few 
being  the  last  to  surrender  to  Cromwell.  He  re-  months  previous  to  which  he  received  the  honor 
mained  abroad  nntil  after  the  restoration,  when  of  knighthood.  His  scientific  pnblicatioiiB  eom- 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to  menc^  with  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  Resolnticin  of 
the  see  of  Ologher  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  Indeterminate  Equations,"  printed  in  the  '^Ed- 
his  death  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world,  inburgh  Philosophical  Transactions*'  iur  1788; 
having  filled  that  station  50  years. — Qrarlbs,  and  in  1799  he  contributed  a  description  of  a 
sonof  the  preceding,  a  clergyman  and  theological  hygrometer  and  photometer  invented  b j  him- 
author,  born  in  Raphoe,  CO.  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  self  to  Nicholson^s  **  Philosophical  JonmaL^ 
in  1650,  died  in  Glaslongh,  co.  of  Monaghan,  His '*  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
April  18,  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col-  Propagation  of  Heat,"  published  in  1804  (8vo.X 
lege,  Dublin,  studied  law  and  then  theology,  and  attracted  attention  from  the  many  new  and  im- 
took  orders  in  1680.  By  opposing  the  intrusion  portant  facts  in  this  branch  of  physical  sdence 
of  a  Catholic  sheriff  he  involved  himself  in  a  which  it  developed,  as  well  as  from  its  evidences 
conflict  with  the  government  of  James  II.,  but  of  the  vigorous  and  inventive  genius  of  the  ao- 
refnsed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil-  thor,  whose  occasional  tendency  to  poadoz 
liam  after  the  revolution.  In  1689  he  engaged  alone  impaired  the  scientific  value  of  the  work, 
in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Burnet  in  defence  It  gained  him  the  Rumfbrd  medal  by  the  nnani- 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  In  1709,  moos  acKudioation  of  the  royal  society,  and  es- 
being  suspected  by  the  government,  he  took  ref*  tablished  his  reputation  on  a  firm  basis.  In 
uge  at  the  ^urt  of  the  pretender,  but  the  prince  1809-'22  appeared  lus  *^  Course  of  Mathemat- 
forbade  him  to  speak  on  thesubWtof  religion  ics''  (2  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  '^Elements  of 
either  to  himself  or  his  chaplains.  After  the  Geometry,"  ^  Qeometri<»l  Analysia,"  ^  Plane 
failure  of  the  pretender's  expedition,  Leslie  ac*  Trigonometry,"  and'*  Geometry  of  Curve  Ltncs;^ 
companied  him  to  Italy,  but  was  allowed  to  re-  an  abridgment  of  a  (Portion  of  this  work  was 
turn  to  England  in  1721.  The  most  important  published  in  1828,  entitled  '*  Rudiments  of  Plane 
and  popular  of  his  works  is  his  **  Short  and  Geometry,  indnding  Geometrical  Analysia  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  many  tiroes  re-  Plane  Trigonometry."  He  also  published  ia 
printed.  A  collection  of  his  theological  works  1817  the  **  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,'*  fbunded 
has  been  published  in  7  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1882).  upon  an  article  contributed  to  the  **  Encydope* 
LESLIE,  Sib  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  dia  Britannica."  In  1810  he  discovered  the 
and  physicist,  born  in  Largo,  Fifeshire,  April  process  of  artificial  congelation,  by  which  he 
16,  1766,  died  atCoates,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  8, 1882.  was  enabled  to  freeze  water  and  even  mercury 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An-  at  pleasure,  and  8  years  later  published  in  ooil- 
drew's  and  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  whUe  a  nection  with  the  subject  ^*  A  Short  Account  of 
student  in  the  latter  institution  was  employed  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the 
by  Adam  Smith  as  tutor  to  his  nephew,  after-  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moistare."  He 
ward  Lord  Reston.  In  1788-'9  he  was  absent  in  also  produced  "Elements  of  Natnrai  Philos- 
America as  tutor  to  two  young  Virginians  of  the  ophy,"  vol.  i.,  "Mechanics  and  Hydrostaties" 
Randolph  family;  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Lon-  (1828;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1629);  and  the  '^ Pro- 
don  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  gross  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  dur- 
Smith  and  others,  intending  to  establish  him*  ing  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  constituting  the 
self  there  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy.  5th  dissertation  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  *^£ncy- 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  he  became  a  con-  clopcddia  Britannica,"  for  which  work  he  wroie 
tributor  to  the  neriodicals,  and,  among  other  many  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  hit 
labors,  translated  for  Murray  the  bookseller  departments  of  inquiry.  He  was  a  frequeot 
Buffon's  ^  Natural  History  of  Birds,"  published  contributor  to  the  '^Edinburgh  Reyiew  and  a 
in  1793  in  9  vols.  Subsequently  he  traversed  variety  <^  scientific  Journals.  As  an  experiraeol- 
large  portions  of  the  continent  in  the  capacity  er  he  was  idmost  unrivalled,  and  his  appamtiB 
of  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  room  in  Edinburgh  contained  many  instmmeots 
and,  after  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  of  great  eleganoe  of  form  and  delicacy  of  work* 
professorships  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  manshlp,  invented  by  himself, 
offered  himself  in  1805  for  the  chair  of  mathe-  LESPINASSE,  JnuB  Jeaiiikx  £l£oir»s,  a 
matics  in  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  appoint*  celebrated  French  woman,  bom  in  Lyonsy  Nov. 
ment  of  Prof.  Playfair  to  be  professor  of  natural  19, 1782,  died  in  Paris,  Mav  28, 1776.  She  was 
philosophy.  His  election  was  opposed  by  a  the  illegitimate  daughter  or  the  countess  d'AJ- 
portion  of  the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  in  poll-  bon,  and  passed  the  first  15  years  of  her  life  in 
tics  as  well  as  in  religion  he  entertained  dan-  the  house  of  her  mother,  on  whose  death  in 
gerously  liberal  opinions;  but  tlie  town  council,  1748  she  accepted  a  place  as  governess  in  the 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested,  neverthe*  family  of  her  brother-in-law,  Yichy^Chamrond, 
less  conferred  the  professorship  upon  him.  The  and  in  1758  she  was  engaged  as  companion  by 
case  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly,  her  mother*s  sister-in-law,  the  marchiooesa  du 
and  alter  an  animated  diaoussion  of  two  days  DdGiind.    This  lady  was  D^Alembert's  intiosats 
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friend,  asd  ber  house  was  a  fayorite  resort  of  the  ehamWr  of  oommerce  at  MaraeiUee  sent  him 

jnaaj  emiDent  persons.    Julie's  remarkable  in-  a  complimentary  address,  while  that  of  Baroe- 

telleotnal  qnalities  made  a  profoond  impression  lona  placed  his  bust  in  its  hall.    After  the  rer- 

upon  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  her.  olation  of  1848  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  bat 

Mme.  da  DefiGuid*s  jealousy  became  excited,  and  soon  left  that  city  for  Madrid  as  minister  (April 

a  separation  between  the  two  ladies  ensued  in  10, 1848).  Having  been  displaced  for  Prince  Na- 

1764,  Julie  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  rue  poleon  Joseph  Bonaparte  m  Feb.  1849,  he  was 

Bellechasse,  which  was  provided  with  furniture  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  in  May  to  Italy,  where 

by  the  munificence  of  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  he  was  expected  to  fulfil  in  concert  with  MM. 

To  the  small  annual  income  which  had  been  be-  D^Harcourt  and  De  Kay  venal  the  very  delicate 

qneatbed  to  her  by  her  mother,  a  pension  was  and  difficult  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  papal 

added  by  the  king.    Her  house  soon  became  dominions,  and  preventing  liberal  excesses  from 

a  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  notabilities  interfering  with  the  establishment  of  a  regular 

of  Paris.    She  enlisted  the  regard  of  D*Alem-  government.    His  instructions,  it  is  asserted, 

bert,  Marmontel,  La  Bochefoucauld,  and  other  were  far  fVom  explicit,  and  his  liberality  in  stip* 

eminent  literary  men,  while  even  the  fastidious  nlating  that  the  Boman  people  should  be  firee 

Mme.  Geoffrin  made  an  exception  in  ber  favor,  to  choose  their  own  government  was  not  agree* 

and  not  only  admitted  her  to  her  literary  re«  able  to  the  authorities  at  home.  He  was  accord* 

unions,  from  which  women  were  generally  ex-  ingly  recalled  in  June.    In  a  report  from  the 

eluded,  but  conferred  upon  her  aherward  an  council  of  state  he  was  severely  blamed,  but  he 

annuity  of  d,000  francs.  Without  being  a  person  defended  himself  with  great  ability.    In  Oct. 

of  great  learning,  she  possessed  the  secret  of  1854,  he  went  to  Egypt  on  the  invitation  of  the 

identifying  hersdf  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  new  viceroy  Mohammed  Said.    Here  he  thor- 

and  was  as  expert  in  discussing  metaphysics  and  ougbly  examined  the  project  of  the  canal  across 

philosophy  as  she  was  ready  to  indulge  in  ha«  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  viceroy  granted 

mor  and  pleasantry.    With  D^Alembert  her  re-  hun  a  charter  for  99  years  (Nov.  80, 1854;  con- 

lation  was  fraternally  intimate  and  enduring,  but  firmed  Jan.  5, 1856)  for  the  establishment  of  a 

the  warmth  of  her  affections  was  reserved  for  the  stock  company  for  the  execution  of  the  canal,  to 

count  de  Mora,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  death  be  called  Campagnie  umveneUe  du  eanal  mari- 

plunged  her  into  great  affliction.  Another  object  time  de  Suez,    The  seat  of  the  company  is  at 

of  love  however  soon  presented  itself  in  the  per-  Alexandria,  and  the  capital  200.000,000  francs, 

son  of  Col.  Guibert,  celebrated  for  his  relations  represented  by  400,000  shares  of  600  francs, 

with  Frederic  the  Great,  but  this  passion  was  not  L£SSING,  Gotthold  Ephbaim,  a  German 

reciprocated.    The  letters  of  Mile.  Lespinasae,  critic  and  author,  bom  in  Camcnz,  Jan.  22, 

which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  at  1729,  died  in  Brunswick,  Feb.  15,  1781.    His 

the  same  time  in  German  at  Leipsic,  are  the  father,  a  clergyman,  desired  him  to  embrace  his 

most  interesting  of  her  literary  remains.    She  own  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  went 

was  an  admirer  of  Richardson  and  Sterne,*  and  with  this  intention  to  the  university  of  Leipsic. 

the  popularity  of  Sterne's  works  in  France  wan  Already  far  advanced  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 

in  a  great  measure  due  to  her  influence.  matics,  his  restless  and  inquiring  dispi«itioa 

L^SEPS^  Ferdinand  db,  a  French  diplo-  soon  diverted  him  from  theology  to  various 

matist,  bom  in  Versailles  ia  1806.    In  1825  he  studies  in  literature  and  philosophy.    He  ac- 

was  attached  to  the  consulate  of  Lisbon,  and  quired  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  cultivated  the 

in  182S  to  that  of  Tunis.    After  the  taking  of  friendship  of  actors,  became  familiar  with  dra- 

Algiers  he  was  charged  with  the  important  matic  literature,  and  produced  some  slight  dra- 

task  of  securing  the  submission  of  the  bey  of  matic  pieces.    In  1750  he  followed  his  friend 

Ck)nstantine,  after  which  (1881)  he  went  to  Mylius  to  Berlin,  and  there  established  a  qnar- 

Egypt,  where  at  three  different  ^imes  he  was  terly  periodical  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 

temporary  consul-general  of  Alexandria.    He  was  continued  for  one  year,  and  published  a 

obtained  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  oc-  volume  of  ])oems  under  the  title  of  KUinigheir 

cupation  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  protection  for  ten.    Until  1760  he  lived  either  in  Wittenberg, 

the  Christians  therei  and  did  much  toward  re-  where  he  received  the  degree  of  master,  ia 

establishing  peace  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  Potsdam,  in  retirement,  in  Leipsic,  or  in  Berlin, 

the  sultan.    He  was  appointed  consul  at  Mala-  being  in  the  last  city  intimately  associated  with 

ga  in  1839,  and  at  Barcelona  in  1842.    Puring  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  F.  Nicolai.    He  was 

the  bombardment  of  the  latter  city  by  Espar-  constantly  prosecuting  literary  projects  during 

tero  in  the  same  year,  he  rendered  great  ser-  this  period,  translated  from  the  Spanish  Huarte's 

vice  to  sufferers  of  all  nations.    He  frequently  Exatnen  de  loe  ingenioe,  wrote  literary  and  the- 

exposed  his  life  during  the  fighting  to  save  the  atrical  criticisms  for  the  journals,  published  sev- 

lives  of  others;  his  energetic  remonstrances  eral  volumes  of  minor  writings,  fables,  epigrams, 

postponed  the  bombardment  for  several  days,  and  songs,  and  completed  the  tragedy  of  Miae 

and  when  it  took  place  he  hired  vessels  and  per-  Sara  Sampeaix^  which  contributed  largely  to 

sonally  superintended  the  removal  of  fugitives.  Aree  German  literature  from  the  prevalent  imi- 

For  this  he  received  from  the  governments  of  tation  of  that  of  France^  and   to  give  it  a 

France,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  new  and  original  character,    To  the  same  end 

the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  many  decorations ;  he  edited  with  Nicolu  and  Mendelssohn  ^e 
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BibUotheh  der  Bchihien  WusmBekaften^  a  liter-  tbe  principal  characters  In  "which  are  a  Jew,  a 
ary  periodical,  and  founded  in  conjunction  with  Ohriatian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  who  Tie  with 
Kicolai  the  LiteraturMtfe.    He  was  the  sonl  each  other  in  tolerance,  charity,  and  reapeet  for 
of  this  publication,  wliich  by  its  bold  and  acute  the  universal  dogmas  of  morality.    Eia  last  lit- 
criticism  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  German  erary  labor  was  the  Ertiehwng  det  Menadut^ 
literature.    Lessing  was  the  first  to  call  atten^  Guehlechti  (1780),  an  important  a»itribatioD  to 
tion  in  that  Journal  to  the  genius  of  Kant,  Ha-  the  philosophy  of  history.    His  later  years  were 
mann,  and  Winckelmann.    At  the  same  time  engrossed  by  theological,  antiquarian,  and  liter- 
he  opposed  E[lopstock  and  Wieland,  striving  to  ary  controversies,  in  which  he  took  an  eager  de- 
purge  religion  from  sentimentality  and  litera-  light  as  long  as  the  vigor  of  his  mind  remained, 
ture  from  frivolity.    He  began  also  a  tragedy,  Exhausted  by  labor,  grieving  for  the  lose  of  hit 
of  which  the  subject  was  the  story  of  Virginia,  wife,  whom  he  had^married  in  177S,  and  who 
which  was  completed  in  1772  under  the  tide  died  in  ^ving  birth  to  his  first  child,  which  died 
of  BmiUa  Galottij  the  Roman  Virginia  being  with  her,  his  health  and  spirits  began  in  1779 
tranrferred  into  modem  relations.    This  still  slowly  to  decline,  and  toward  the  close  of  hts 
remains  one  of  t^e  most  admirable  tragedies  life  he  struggled  in  vain  against  frequent  fits  of 
on  the  German  stage.     In  1760,  after  being  cheerlessness  and  somnolency.    He  was  an  on- 
elected  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  he  ginal  and  peculiar  character,  and  was  better  ap> 
went  to   Breslan   as  secretary  to   Gen.  von  predated  by  the  next  generation  than  by  his 
Tauenzien,  governor  of  Silesia.    His  object  was  own.    Perhiq»  no  one  man  has  done  more  to 
to  gain  new  experience  of  life  in  this  official  confer  on  German  literature  its  present  tnany* 
relation,  and  though  he  employed  his  pen  indus*  sided  character,  or  to  strengthen  German  criti- 
triously,  he  form^  a  passion  for  play  at  faro,  cisni  by  a  study  of  art.    *'  To  advance  the  stasd- 
The  best  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Brealau,  which  ard  of  intellectual  culture  was  his  great  aim,  and 
continued  till  1765,  was  his  most  faultless  drama,  to  effect  this  he  studied  art,  theologr,  antiqui- 
Minna  ton  Barnhdmy  in  which  the  victorious  ties,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  history ;  all  with 
career  of  Frederic  tbe  Great  of  Prussia  appears  the  same  enthusiasm  and  for  the  same  purpose."^ 
prominently.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  published  Sclilosser,  in  his  *^  History  of  tlie  18th  Gentory," 
there  (1766)  his  masterpiece,  entitled  Laohoor^  savs:  ^^  Lessing  had  this  great  advantage  over 
Oder  dber  die  Grenzen  aer  Foesie  und  Malerei^  others,  who,  after  him,  enriched  the  German 
a  work  which  has  exerted  a  permanent  influ-  langns^  German  literature,  and  German  liie 
ence  upon  both  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  from  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  the  an- 
In  1768  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  di-  dents,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  that  he 
rector  of  a  theatre  at  Hamburg,  where  he  publish-  wrote  always  simply,  soberly,  and  impressivelr 
ed  his  Dramaturgie  (2  vols.,  1768),  a  critical  pe-  after  their  model.   He  disduned  all  the  mts^s- 
riodical,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  ble  means  of  egotistical  souls  to  pracore  for  him- 
strife  then  prevalent  in  Germany  as  to  the  rel-  self  a  name ;  he  neither  made  parties,  cringed 
ative  merits  of  the  French  and  English  drama,  about  courts,  nor  revelled  in  a  little  brief  aa- 
He  became  intimate  with  his  subsequent  an-  thority,  and  was  neither  the  organ  of  an  acade- 
tagonist  the  pastor  Gdtze,  and  had  an  exten-  my  nor  university."    He  has  frequently  bees 
sive  literary  correspondence.     With  I.  I.  0.  called  the  Luther  of  German  literature,  of  tbe 
Bode  he  conceived  a  futile  plan  of  a  ^'  book-  German  drama,  and  of  German  art. — ^The  first 
shop  for  scholars."     He  was  prosecuting  his  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Ber- 
studies  in  dassical  literature  and  art,  and  medi-  lin  (80  vols.,  1771-94),  and  an  excellent  edition 
tating  a  journey  to  Italy,  when  in  1770  he  re-  was  edited  by  Lachmann  (18  vols.,  Berlin,  1838- 
ceived  from  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  the  '40).     Concerning  his  life  and  character,  sm 
appointment  of  chief  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel,  F.  Schlegel,  Lemngs  Oedanien  und  Jfeitntngem 
**  rather  that  the  library  might  serve  him  than  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1804);  Danzel,  G^  £.  Lemn§^ 
he  the  library."  He  employed  himself  diligent-  iein  Leben  und  teine  Werke  (1st  toI.,  Leipsic, 
ly  in  exploring  the  literary  treasures  in  the  col-  1860 ;   completed  by  Gnhrauer) ;    and  Ad«^f 
lection,  and  discovered  the  long  lost  work  of  Stahr,  G.  B,  Lemngs  Leben  und  Werke  (1859). 
Berengarius  on  the  Lord's  supper.    In  1774  ap-  An  English  translation  of  his  Laoioon  by  R  C 
peared  the  first  of  the  WolfenbiLtteUehe  Frag-  Beasley  was  published  in  London  in  i85&,  a 
mente  einet  Uhgenannten^  a  manifesto  against  translation  of  his  Breiehung  des  Menwehengt- 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity,  written  by  tehleehU  in  1868,  and  a  new  translation  of  Ae- 
the  Hamburg  professor  Reimarus,  but  publish-  than  der  WeUe  by  Dr.  Reich  in  1860.     His  is- 
ed  and  defended  by  Lessing.    His  principal  op-  bles  and  several  of  his  comedies  have  alao  beta 
ponent  was  his  friend  Grdtze,  against  whom  he  translated. 

directed  hb  admirably  satirical  Antigdtze,  His  LESSING,  Kabl  Friedsioh,  a  German  paint* 
love  of  intellectual  independence  and  impatience  er,  grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
of  authority  ^pear  from  his  declaretion  that  if  *  Wartenberg,  Silesia,  Feb.  16,  1808.  His  fother, 
truth  were  ofirered  him  with  one  hand  and  error  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  government,  pJaccd 
with  the  other,  he  would  prefer  error  that  he  him  when  about  12  years  of  age  in  the  gynina- 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeking  after  truth,  slum  of  Breslan,  with  a  view  to  his  studying 
He  gave  his  confession  of  faith  in  a  poetical  and  the  natural  sciences.  Such  was  his  backward- 
dramatic  form  in  his  Naihun  der  WeUe  (1779),  ness  in  the  ordinary  academic  studies^  bow- 
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ever,  that  at  the  end  of  two  yean  his  teaohera  completion  of  his  dassioal  stadies  he  was  ob- 

advised  the  father  to  allow  the  boy  to  follow  liged  to  travel  for  hia  health,  and  passed  8  or  4 

his  evident  predilection  for  art,  and  beoome  years  chiefly  in   the  South  and  West  of  the 

a  painter.     He  was  accordingly  sent  aboat  United  States,  being  engaged  for  one  year  of  this 

1822  to  the  architectural  school  of  Berlin,  to  time  in  tbestady  of  law  in  Mississippi.    He  was 

fit  himself  for  an  architect,  his  father  distrust-  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  his  return  home 

ing  his  ability  to  support  himself  in  any  other  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry, 

walk  of  art.    The  instructions  of  Professors  spent  2  years  at  the  Auburn  theological  semi- 

Kosel  and  D&hling  aroused  in  the  young  man,  nary,  and  wus  duly  ordained.    The  pulpit  how- 

however,  an  invincible  love  for  painting,  and  ever  proved  not  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 

after  a  severe  struggle  between  duty  and  indi-  than  the  bar,  and  he  employed  his  time  chiefly 

nation,  he  yielded  to  the  latter,  and  by  the  pro-  with  the  pen.    In  1840  he  visited  Great  Brit- 

dnction  of  his  "  Churchyard  with  Qravestones  ain,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul 

and  Buins*'  (1825)  flzed  his  profession  irrevo-  at  Genoa,  where  he  remained  6  years.    Since 

cably.    This  picture  producea  a  strong  impres-  his  return  f^om  Europe  he  has  resided  in  New 

sion,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  artist  devoted  York,  dividing  bis  attention  between  literature 

himself  to  landscape;  but  coming  under  the  in-  and  the  law.    Beside  contributing  largely  to 

fluence  of  Schadow,  he  established  himself  in  the  American  and  European  periodical  press, 

DQsseldorf^  and  studied  historical  painting  with  be  has  edited  various  journals  and  magazines, 

an  enthusiasm  and  success  which  soon  caused  and  is  the  author  of  the  '^  Glory  and  Shame 

him  to  be  considered  the  most  promising  pupil  of  England"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1841); 

of  the  new  German  school  of  which  that  master  *'  Condition  and  Fate  of  England  "  (1842) ;  '^  The 

was  an  exemplar.    Within  a  few  years  he  pro*  Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman"  (1846) ;  '^  Life 

duoed  a  number  of  spirited  works,  including  the  and  Voyages  of  Americns  Yespucius"  (8vo., 

cartoon  of  "The  Battle  of  Iconium;"  "The  1840);    "Artists  of  America"  (1846);    "My 


Castle  by  the  Sea;"  " The  Mourning  King  and    Consulship''  (2  yols.  12mo.,  1851),  and  other 

,"  the  head  of  the  king  being  painted    works.     He  has  published  translations  of  Al- 

from  that  of  Schadow ;  "  The  Robber  f  "  The    fieri's  "  Autobiography"  (12mo.,  New  York, 


Queen,  ^ 


Court  Yard  of  the  Convent — ^a  Snow  Scene,"  1845),  Massimo  d'Azeglio's  "  Challenge  of  Bar- 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  his  landscapes;  letta"  (1845),  and  Maoohiavelli's  "Florentine 
a  "  Scene  from  Leonore,"  &c.  Subsequent  to  Histories"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1846). 
1882  he  entered  upon  a  new  style  of  treatment,  LESTOCQ,  Jban  Hxbmann,  count,  a  physi- 
substituting  for  the  severe  spirit  in  which  his  cian  and  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Rus- 
previous  works  had  been  conceived,  an  earnest  sia,  bom  in  Zell,  Hanover,  April  29,  1692,  died 
realism  and  an  affluence  of  fancy  which  severed  in  Livonia,  June  12,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of 
him  completely  from  the  school  of  Schadow,  a  French  Protestant  surgecm  who  had  left  his 
Veit,  and  their  co-religionists.  To  landscape  native  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
paintinff  he  also  gave  renewed  attention,  and  of  Nantes.  He  studied  medicine,  and  when  21 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  works  in  this  de-  years  old  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
partment  of  art,  including  his  "Scene  in  the  was  first  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
Eitel,"  are  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life,  bein^  soon  disgusted  with  the  shameless  laxity 
"The  Tyrant  Ezzelin  in  Captivity  refusing  the  of  his  morals,  sent  him  an  exile  to  Easan  in 
Exhortations  of  the  Monks,"  exhibited  in  1888,  1718.  Catharine  I.,  on  her  accession  in  1726, 
was  his  first  important  historical  picture  in  the  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  physician  in 
new  style.  It  was  followed  by  "  Hnss  before  the  household  of  her  2d  daughter  Elizabeth.  He 
the  Council  of  Constance,"  the  "  Seizure  of  soon  gained  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  this 
Pope  Pascal  II.,"  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  young  princess,  and  when  the  imperial  title  de- 
now  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  many  others,  yoIv^  upon  Ivan  VI.,  he  persuaded  her  that  the 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  school  of  DOs-  only  way  of  saving  her  own  ]ife  was  to  seize 
seldorf  has  divested  itself  of  the  strictly  Catho-  upon  the  crown. .  She  yielded  to  his  suggestions, 
lie  spirit  by  which  it  was  previously  character^  appealed  to  the  regiment  of  Preobrajenski,  Nov. 
ized,  and  has  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  dra*  25,  1741,  made  the  young  czar  prisoner,  and 
matic  manner,  and  a  greater  freedom  in  the  seated  herself  on  his  throne.  Lestocq,  who  had 
choice  of  subjects.  Lessing  however  is  distin*  been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  revolution, 
guished  from  his  assodates  by  depth  of  thought,  was  appointed  privy  councillor,  which  gave 
eneigy  of  expression,  and  vivid  dramatic  concep*  him  the  rank  of  general,  physician  in  ordinary 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures  exhibit  to  her  majesty,  and  president  of  the  medical 
the  hardness  of  outline  and  defective  coloring  college.  He  also  received  a  pension  of  7,000 
peculiar  to  the  DQsseldorf  school.  He  has  re-  rubles,  and  the  portrait  of  the  empress  set 
cently  been  appointed  president  of  the  academy  with  diamonds.  His  prosperity  lasted  but  a 
of  painting  at  Carlsruhe.  few  years.  Charged  by  the  chancellor  Bestou- 
LESTER,  CBA.BLB8  Edwabds,  an  American  jeff  with  treasonable  prqjects,  he  was  arrested 
author,  born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  15, 1816.  with  his  wife,  confined  in  the  citadel  of  St 
He  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  Petersburg,  tortured,  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Lesters  or  Leicesters  of  England^  and  on  his  Peter  III.,  on  his  accession,  gave  orders  for  his 
mother's  from  Jonathan  Edwards.    Before  the  recall;  but  his  property  was  not  restored  to  him. 
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Catharioe  II.  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  estate  peouliar  character  of  his  genius  is  still  mora 

in  LiYonia,  where  he  lived  in  poverty.  thorough] j  dispkyed  in  the  22  pictures  repre- 

L'ESTRANGE,  Sib  Roqeb>  an  English  polii-  senting  the  ''  Life  and  Death  oi  8t.  Bnuio.'^ 
ical  writer,  bom  at  Hanstanton  hal^  Norfolk*  L£  SUEUR,  Jiak  Fbar^ib,  a  French  com- 
shire,  in  1616,  died  in  London,  Dec.  11, 1704.  He  poser,  born  in  Dmcat-Plessiel,  near  AbbeTiDe, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hamond  L*Estrange.  i'eb.  16, 1760,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1887.  He  wss 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  educated  at  Gam-  educated  in  Amiens,  where  he  acquired  aoofoad- 
bridge ;  it  is  however  known  that  he  received  a  arable  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music,  and  st 
university  education  previous  to  attending  King  26  years  of  age  was  appointed  chapelmaster  of 
Gharles  in  1689  in  his  expedition  against  the  Kotre  Dame  in  Paris.  In  1795  he  became  one  of 
Scots.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous  the  inspectors  of  studies  in  the  e<m$ert>aioir€  it 
royalist,  and  in  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of  musique;  in  1804,  at  the  suggestion  of  FaeaeBo^ 
ICanchester  had  reduced  the  town  of  Lynn  in  who  was  about  to  return  to  Italy,  chapelmastff 
Norfolk,  L^Estrange  received  a  commission  from  to  Napoleon,  which  office  he  held  untU  the  ret- 
the  king  appointing  him  governor  of  the  place  toration ;  and  in  1814  royid  director  of  mnsie 
if  he  coula  take  it.  This  he  attempted  to  do,  and  chapelmaster.  He  is  the  author  of  6  opens 
but  failed  through  the  treachery  of  two  of  hia  very  celebrated  in  their  day :  La  eacems  (ITSS), 
associates,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  sent  to  Paul  et  Virginie  (1794),  Tilemaqve  (1796),  La 
London,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  hordes  {180^\  and  Jjamort^Adam{lB0i9).  He 
a  traitor.  He  was  however  reprieved,  and  re-  also  wrote  other  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  over  90 
mained  a  captive  4  years,  until  in  1648  he  es-  masses,  oratorios,  and  sacred  oompodtions,  be- 
oaped  and  fled  to  Kent.  Here  he  attempted  to  side  a  highly  esteemed  work  on  the  mnsie  adi^- 
raise  an  insurrection,  but  failing  in  this  fled  to  ed  to  sacred  solemnities, 
the  continent,  where  he  remain^  until  tiie  dis-*  LESZGZYNSEI.  See  Stahisejls  LBSZcrrvscL 
solution  of  the  long  parliament  (1658),  when  he  LETOHER,  an  £.  oo.  of  Ey.,  bordering  oo. 
returned  to  England,  claiming  that  he  was  en*  Ya.,  bounded  8.  £•  by  the  Cumberland  moon- 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  indemnity,  tains,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the 
His  claim  was  not  allowed ;  but  having  the  bold-  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
ness  to  apply  to  Cromwell  in  person,  he  received  in  1850,  2,512,  of  whom  62  were  slaves.  Tbo 
his  discharge.  After  the  restoration  he  received  snrfiice  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the 
the  lucrative  though  unenviable  appointment  valleys.  The  productions  in  1850  were  86,718 
of  licenser  or  censor  of  the  press.  In  1668  he  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,092  of  oata,  8,122  Ibe. 
started  a  newspaper  called  the  '^  Public  Intel-  of  tobacco,  and  8,870  of  wool.  There  were  8 
ligencer,"  in  which  he  wsrmly  supported  the  churches,  and  298  pupils  attending  adioolt. 
crown.    After  the  popish  plot  he  published  an^'  Capital,  Whitesburg. 

other  newspaper  called  the  ^^  Observer,"  which  LETHE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  persom- 

was  intended  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  fication  of  oblivion.    It  was  also  a  stream  ot 

king  and  court    On  the  accession  of  James  IL  silver  clearness  in  Hades,  fh>m  which  thediades 

he  was  knighted,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  of  drank  forgetfnlness  of  their  earthly  life,  or  si 

1685.    He  lost  his  office  of  censor  at  the  revo-  least  of  all  their  sorrows.    According  to  Virgil, 

Intion,  and  shortly  after  his  mind  foiled  him.  also,  those  souls  destined  to  return  tonewbcM^es 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  political  pamphlets,  on  earth  drank  of  its  waten^  in  order  to  foc^gct 

in  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  violent  style,  and  made  the  joys  of  Elysium, 

translations  from  Josephus,  j£sop,  Cicero,  Sen-*  L£TO.    See  Latoka. 

eca,  Erasmus,  ^bc  LETRONNE,  Jean  Ajitoiks,  a  French  ar- 

LE  SUEUR,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  bounded  chieologistand  critic,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  2, 1787, 

W.  by  St  Peter^s  river,  and  drained  by  Le  died  there,  Dec.  14, 1848.    His  father,  an  cn- 

Sneur  river ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  graver,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studie 

1857,  8,610.    It  has  an  undulating  surfeboe  and  of  David,  and  had  him  instructed  in  the  ancieat 

fertile  soil.    Capital,  Le  Sueur.  languages,  intending  him  for  the  polyteebnie 

LE  SUEUR,  EusTAOHS,  aFrench  painter,  bom  school.  But  the  death  of  his  Ikther  obUged  Ma 
in  Paris  in  1617,  died  there  in  1655.  He  was  a  to  renounce  this  purpose.  Mentelle,  profesMT 
pupil  of  Vouet,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  received  of  geography,  then  ootained  Ibr  him  emplor- 
advice  and  encouragement  from  Poussin  on  his  ment,  as  well  as  instmetion  in  Latin  and  matbe 
visit  to  Paris.  He  assisted  Vouet  in  some  works  matics.  Such  was  his  industry  that  fhm  the 
ordered  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  he  remained  age  of  14  he  supported  his  mother  and  aided  his 
unnoticed.  Having  married  in  1642,  he  was  brotlier  to  complete  his  studies  as  a  painter. 
obliged  to  support  his  family  by  designing  fron*  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  resumed  his  ova 
tispieces  of  books,  devotional  pictures,  &c.  His  studies,  and  whne  yet  a  youth  became  weU 
masterpiece,  **  St.  Paul  healing  tiie  Sick  by  the  known  among  the  learned  by  his  nnmerons  res- 
Imposition  of  Hands,^'  attracted  much  attention,  titations  of  disputed  passages  in  daasic  wrtten 
and  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  *^  French  From  Oct  1810,  to  June,  1812,  he  travdled  in 
Ri^hael."  His  grace  of  touch  and  composition  France,  Italv,  and  Switaerland,  and  after  hii 
is  conspicuous  in  a  series  of  19  pictures  which  return  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Dkmil  en  the 
he  executed  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  H6tel  measurement  of  the  earth,  and  an  article  on  the 
Lambert^  known  as  Z^M^MKiesifttsst/  but  the  Pansaaiaaof  Clavier,  eaued  bim  to  bedhosen 
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Vy  governmeDt  to  complete  the  traoclation  of  log  gymptoms  which  often  attend  the  exhibition 

Strabo,  began  by  Laporte  Dntheil.    In  1816  he  of  opinm.    The  process  of  blanching  as  well  as 

became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-  the  rapid  growth  of  garden  lettnces  diminishes 

tions.    He  was  appointed  director  of  the  school  their  narcotic  properties.    They  may  be  boiled 

of  chartera  in  1817,  inspector^eneral  of  the  uni-  while  tender  and  snccnlent  for  pot  herbs, 

yersity  in  1819,  and  professor  of  history  in  the  LEUCADIA.    See  Sakta  Mauba. 

college  of  France  in  1831.    In  1882  he  became  LEUOUTENBERG,  Duxb  of.    See  Beau- 

keeper  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library.    In  habnais,  Eug&nb  ds. 

1838  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  col-  LEUGIPPUS,  a   Greek   philosopher,    who 

lege  of  France  and  professor  of  archnologv,  and  probably  lived  in  the  6th  centnry  B.  0.    Elis, 

in  1840  succeeded  Daunon  as  keeper  of  the  ar-  Abdera,  and  Miletus  alike  claimed  to  be  his 

chives  of  the  kingdom.    He  was  also  a  member  birthplace.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  disci- 

of  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  societies  pie  of  Pythagoras,  Melissus,  and  Zeno,  and  the 

of  Earope.    He  was  distinguished  by  his  refu-  teacher  of  Democritus,  who  learned  from  him 

tation  of  the  assertions  of  Dnpuis  and  others  the  first  principles  of  the  atomic  theory.    No 

relative  to  the  ^  zodiacs''  discovered  at  Esneh  details  concemmg  his  life  have  been  preserved, 

and  Denderah,  in  which  he  showed  that,  instead  LEUOOTHEA.    See  Inc. 

of  belonging  to  an  inconceivably  remote  anti-  LEUCTRA,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece,  in 

quity,  the  z^iacs  in  question  were  no  older  than  the  Bosotian  territory,  between  Thespiss  and 

the  days  of  the  Ceesars.    His  great  work,  the  Plataa,  celebrated  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 

jReeueil  dea  inscriptiow  Oreeques  et  Latirus  d$  vicinity  in  871  B.  G.  by  the  Thebans  over  the 

V&gyfU  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paria,  1842,  1848),  was  Spartans.    (See  Epakinondas.)    Leuotra  had 

nnnnisbed  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Alezan*  ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  but 

der  von  Humboldt  refers  in  his  Kotmoe  to  Le-  its  site  is  still  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus 

tronne's  labors,  who  he  says  proves  in  his  Sta^  which  occupies  an  eminence  to  the  B.  of  the 

tues  tocales  de  Memtum  that  earthquakes  were  Thespian  vale. 

by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  supposed  in  the  LEURET,  FsANgois,  a  French  anatomist, 
valley  of  the  Nile.  born  in  Nancy  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  ft, 
LETTER  OF  MARQUE.  See  Pbiyatesb.  1851.  At  the  end  of  a  year  after  commencing 
LETTRES  DE  OAGHET.  See  Gaohxt.  his  medical  studies  his  father  refused  to  him  the 
LETTUGE  (JoGttusaaaHva,  Lindley),  a  garden  means  of  further  support,  and  Francois  in  de- 
vegetable  of  the  natural  order  eompcnta^  and  spair  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  His  regi* 
probably  introduced  from  India,  but  its  native  ment  being  stationed  in  France,  he  attended  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  lettuce  lectures  of  EsquiroL  A  fellow  student  procured 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  salad  plant,  under  many  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  obtained  a 
names,  as  the  oak-leaved  (L,  querdna^  the  situation  for  him  as  paid  assistant  in  the  insane 
prickly  (L,  9caTiola\  and  the  enmve-leaved  (X.  hospital  of  Royer-Gollard  at  Gharenton.  In  a 
intybaeea).  The  garden  or  salad  lettuces  are  few  months  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  in- 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  viz. :  the  upright,  terTies  of  that  institution,  and  before  receiving 
oblong,  or  Gos  lettuces,  and  the  round-headed,  his  degree  published  several  medical  essays, 
spreading,  or  cabbage  lettuces.  The  different  one  of  which  received  the  approval  of  the  acad- 
species  last  mentioned  have  upright  stems  or  emy  of  sciences,  before  which  it  was  read.  In 
stdks,  with  sharply  defined,  lanceolate,  or  clon-  1826  he  took  his  degree  and  returned  to  Nancv 
gated  foliage,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  to  practise,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  came  back 
Cos  varieties;  while  the  cabbage  lettuces  may  to  Paris,  became  the  assistant  of  Esquirol,  and 
possibly  retain  the  peculiar  shape  of  some  origi-  was  installed  as  editor  of  the  ^^ Annals  of  Hygi- 
nal  species  which  we  designate  as  X.  iativa,  ene  and  Legal  Medicine.'*  In  1881  he  publish* 
The  Gos  lettuces  require  to  be  blanched,  bring-  ed  an  essay  on  the  cholera  of  that  year.  In  1882, 
ing  the  leaves  together  by  means  of  some  soft  in  connection  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  pub- 
strings  ;  and  when  so  treated  they  are  con-  lished  a  series  of  observations  on  the  frequency 
sidered  remarkable  for  juiciness,  crispness,  and  of  the  pulse  in.  the  insane,  and  anoUier  on  meas- 
freedom  from  bitter  flavor.  In  our  market  gar-  urements  of  the  head.  In  1884  appeared  his 
dens  the  cabbage  or  head  lettuces  are  prefer-  "  Psychological  Fragments,"  a  work  which 
red,  and  the  Gos  are  seldom  seen.  The  gene-  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1839  he 
ric  name  laetuea  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lae^  published  "  Gomparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 
milk,  the  plants  abounding  in  a  mUky  sap  which  ous  System  considered  in  Gonnection  with  In- 
flows out  from  them  readily  when  they  are  telligence,''  and  in  1840  a  work  on  the  *' Moral 
wounded  or  cut.  This,  in  an  inspissated  form,  Treatment  of  Insanity."  These  raised  him  at 
has  properties  not  dissimilar  to  opium.  Both  once  to  the  first  rank  among  modem  anato- 
the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds  furnish  a  copious  mists  and  psychologists,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
snpply,  which,  when  collected  as  opium  b  from  ment  as  director-in-chief  of  the  Bic6tre.  In  his 
poppies,  produces  the  narcotic  called  laetuea*  **  Indications  to  be  followed  in  the  Moral  Treat- 
Hum.  A  species  pative  of  the  Gaueasus  (X.  al-  ment  of  Insanity"  (1846),  some  of  his  earlier 
tuiima^  Bieb.),  according  to  Aubergier,  furnish-  opinions  were  modined. 
ea  tiie  best.  Its  administration  in  medicine  is  LEUTZE,  Emanxtkl,  an  American  painter, 
not  followed  by  those  depressing  and  distraot*  bom  in  GmOnd,  WOrtemberg,  May  24,  1816. 
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Hifl  parents  emigrated  in  his  infancy  to  Phila-  VintMeur  de  VAflrigue^  da  1781  cl  1788  (Pters, 
delpbia,  where  his  jonth  was  passed.  It  was  1790),  and  Sec&nd  wfyage  daru  Vintiriiur  dt 
while  attending  at  the  sick  b^  of  his  father  VAfrique  (Paris.  1796).  His  African  adreo- 
that  he  first  attempted  drawing  to  begnile  his  tnres  were  greatly  thongh  nnjnstlj  discreditei 
leisure  moments.  The  talent  thns  developed  Thongh  not  concerned  in  politics^  he  vas  l^ 
was  assiduonslj  cnltiTated,  and  he  soon  acquired  rested  as  siupeet  in  1798,  and  owed  his  esopc 
facility  in  taking  likenesses,  and  even  projected  from  death  to  the  downfidl  of  Robespierre.  He 
a  plan  of  publishing  in  Washington  portraits  of  "  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a  small  «tgte 
eminent  American  statesmen,  which,  however,  m  Obampagne,  occupied  principallj  with  hunt- 
met  with  little  encouragement  His  first  decid-  ing  and  writing.  He  published  during  this  thu 
ed  success  in  painting  was  a  picture  represent-  12  volumes,  mosUv  folio,  on  the  birds  of  Afriea, 
ing  an  Indian  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  which  in  magnificent  style  with  costly  illnstrationa.  1 
procured  him  so  many  orders  that  in  1841  he  part  of  his  valuable  collection  of  animal  sped- 
was  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  a  long  cherished  mens  was  purchased  by  the  French  govemmeoi 
desire  to  study  his  art  abroad.  He  proceeded  and  the  rest  was  sold  in  Holland, 
at  once  to  Dtlsseldorf,  and  became  one  of  the  LEVANT,  a  term  used  by  the  seafiuin;  ml 
pupils  of  Leasing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid  commercial  people  of  the  countries  bord^B^ 
progress.  His  first  work  in  Europe,  '*  Oolum-  on  the  Mediterranean  to  designate  the  portios 
bus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  was  pur-  of  that  sea  which  wadiea  the  shores  of  Ast 
chased  by  the  Dtksseldorf  art  union ;  and  a  sub-  Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  harbors  of  Smynu, 
sequent  work  representing  Columbus  in  chains  Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  Ac^  which  in  tk 

Erocured.him  the  medal  of  the  Brussels  art  ex-  local  dialect  are  called  Seals  di  ZewmU  Tbe 

ibition ;  it  afterward  became  the  property  of  heterogeneous  population  of  those  martB,  vbo 

the  New  York  art  union.    In  1848  he  studied  speak  in  their  intercourse  with  EuropMutbe 

the  works  of  Corneli us  and  Kaulbach  at  Munich,  language  known  as  the  lingua  Franca^  are etrkd 

and  finished  while  there  his  **  Columbus  before  Levantines.    The  term  Levante^  which  in  ItaJin 

the  Queen."   He  next  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  signifies  "  the  East,"  was  first  used  by  the  Veoe- 

making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  Michel  An-  tians  and  Genoese. 

gelo,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy  re-  LEVEE  (Fr.),  an  embankment  raised  on  die 

turned  in  1846  to  Dtlsseldorf,  where  he  married  margin  of  a  river  to  prevent  inundatiofl.  Thit 

and  took  up  his  residence.    He  thenceforth  de-  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  the  lower  1& 

voted  himself  principally  to  historical  pubjects,  sissippi  was  subject  in  a  state  of  nature  to  tlw 

in  the  execution  of  which  he  adhered  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  by  which  mmm 

manner  of  the  DQsseldorf  school.    Among  his  damage  was  done  to  the  land.  To  guard  again^ 

best  works,  beside  those  enumerated,  are  the  these  inundations,  levees  of  earth  hare  been 

^^  Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in  America,"  **  Crom-  thrown  np  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  riTcr 

well  and  his  Daughter  "  *'  The  Court  of  Queen  banks,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  16  feet,  vitht 

Elizabeth,"  "  Henry  VIH.  and  Anne  Boleyn,"  breadth  of  80  feet  at  the  base.    In  front  of  Xef 

**The  Iconoclast,"  &c.,  some  of  which  are  of  Orleans  the  levee  is  very  broad,  and  serresiss 

large  dimensions.    In  the  United  States,  where  wharf,  steamboats  and  other  vessels  being  mocr 

his  paintings  are  widely  disseminated,  he  is  edtoit.  Breaches  sometimes  occur  in  the  ievett 

best  known  by  a  series  illustrating  striking  when  the  water  rushes  through  and  does  greii 

events  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  of  which  mischief;  these  breaches  are  called  crerasKa. 

the  most  important  are,  ^^  Washington  crossing  LEVEL,  a  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  is 

the  Delaware,"  "  Washington  at  Monmouth,"  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plmnb  lii* 

^  Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Monongahela,'*  The  apparent  level  at  a  place  is  a  piSDe  toodh 

"News  from  Lexington,"  "Sergeant  Jasper,"  ing  a  level  sorftee  at  that  place.    Tberearen- 

and  *^  Washington  at  Princeton,"  the  last  being  rioos  ways  of  determining  level  surfaces  sod  )er- 

one  of  his  latest  and  most  popular  works.    The  el  lines  for  practical  purposes.   The  most  anplt 

"  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware"  has  been  is  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.    The  next  to  ttff 

engraved.    In  1869,  after  an  absence  of  many  is  the  use  of  a  tube  turned  np  at  each  eodioB 

vears,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  filled  with  water,  the  two  surfaces  of  thewittf 

be  now  resides.  in  the  ends  of  the  tube  taking  naturallj  the  an* 

LE  VAILLANT,  FnANgois,  a  French  travel-  level.    The  moet  convenient  means  of  finding 

ler,  bom  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  in  level  is  the  spirit  level,  consistang  of  a  bobw 

1768,  died  Nov.  22,  1824.    His  father,  a  mer-  of  air  in  a  vial  of  alcohol.    The  visl,  if  we  ds/ 

chant  and  consul  at  Paramaribo,  returned  to  call  it  so,  is  laid  upon  its  side,  and  its  '^^^^ 

Europe  when  his  son  was  10  years  of  age,  and  per  surface  is  very  slightly  concave.   Thft  w^ 

finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.    For  several  Die  seeks  the  highest  part  of  the  coaoaTi^,  <d^ 

years  the  son  studied  natural  history,  and  went  the  instrument  is  kvd  when  this  is  fonod  in 

to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  the  centre.    In  determining  the  level  ^^^^ 

March  29,  1781.    After  making  an  expedition  tains,  the  barometer  is  frequently  ii^d,  u^ 

into  the  interior  of  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  N.  with  proper  precautions  gives  accurate  resolttj 

as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  returned  to  Paris  the  mercury  falling  when  carried  hi^Jj*  * 

in  1786,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  advcn-  then  has  a  less  depth  of  air  above  it   '^^^ 

tnrea  in  two  successive  works :  Voyags  dam  peratnre  of  boiling  water  also  affords  a  r^ 
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meuui  of  esdmatiiig  difEbrenoes  of  level,  inaa*  The  chief  work  of  his  life,  however,  and  that  to 
ranch  as  it  varies  with  harometric  pressare.  which  he  devoted  the  most  time  and  thought, 
IJIVER.  See  Msohaniob.  was  the  preparation  of  his  "  Lexicon  of  the 
LEVER,  Chables  Jamxs,  an  Irish  noveliBt,  Latin  Language,  compiled  from  the  Lexicons  <^ 
bom  in  Dublin,  Aug.  81, 1806.  He  was  edu-  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  Scheller,  LOnemann 
cated  at  Trinity  coflege,  Dublin,  subsequently  and  Freund,"  which  appeared  in  Boston  in  1837, 
Btndied  in  GOttingen,  i^id  was  admitted  to  prao-  and  which  for  nearly  20  years  remained  the 
tioe  as  a  physician.  During  the  prevalence  of  standard  work  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
the  Cholera  in  Ireland  in  1882  he  held  the  ap-  His  health  failed  rapidly  toward  the  completion 
pointment  of  medical,  officer  of  a  district  com*  of  his  labors  on  this  work,  and  the  last  sheet 
prehending  Londonderrv  and  other  places,  and  went  to  press  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  He 
effected  many  remarkable  cures.  He  was  after-  had  already  collected  materials  for  a  Greek 
ward  for  8  years  physician  to  the  Bridsh  em*  lexicon  of  similar  plan  and  size. 
bassy  at  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Oonfes-  LEVERETT,  Sib  John,  governor  of  the  col- 
sions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,"  ori^ally  published  ony  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  England  in  1616, 
in  parts,  which  made  a  fiivorable  impression  by  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1679.  At  the 
its  vivacity  and  humor,  and  happy  pictures  of  age  of  17  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
Irish  people  and  manners.  It  was  the  precursor  father,  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  returned  to 
of  a  long  Une  of  novels  distinguished  chiefly  England  in  1644  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
by  the  same  characteristics,  indudiug  '^  Oharles  in  the  straggle  between  the  parliament  and  the 
O^Malley,"  '^  Jack  Hinton,"  ^'  Tom  Burke,"  king,  and  as  commander  of  a  company  of  foot 
*^  Our  Mess,"  **  The  O'Donoghue,"  "  Roland  soldiers  gained  military  distinction  and  the 
Gashel,"  "  The  Enight  of  Gwynne,"  '^  The  Dal-  friendship  of  Cromwell.  He  subsequently  re- 
tons,"  &c.  In  many  of  these  the  incidents  and  sided  some  years  at  the  court  of  the  protector, 
characters  are  connected  with  the  military  pro-  as  agent  of  Massachusetts.  On  his  return  to 
fession,  and  the  favorite  type  of  a  hero  is  a  America  he  held  successively  some  of  the  most 
young  dragoon  or  guardsman  full  of  animal  important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  g^ 
spirits  and  love  of  adventure,  not  a  few  of  whose  of  the  colony,  and  finally  in  1678  was  elected 
exploits  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  personid  governor.  His  administration  is  important  in 
experience  of  the  author,  who  in  his  youth  was  colonial  history  as  the  era  of  the  war  with  King 
noted  for  his  daring  spirit  and  his  skill  in  riding  Philip,  which  Grov.  Leverett^s  skill  and  energy 
and  breaking  horses.  In  1842,  while  living  near  were  instrumental  in  conducting  to  a  fortunate 
Dublin  engaged  in  writing  novels,  he  assumed  issue.  Two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was 
for  a  time  Uie  direction  of  the  *^  Dublin  Univer*  knighted  by  Oharles  H.  in  acknowledgment  of 
sity  Magazine,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  pe-  his  services  to  the  New  England  colonies  during 
liodlcah,  many  of  his  minor  anonymous  works  this  contest  He  died  in  office. — John,  grand- 
have  been  contributed.  Among  the  best  of  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston  in  1662, 
these  are  ^^  Maurice  Tiernay,"  ^^Oon  Oregan,"  died  May  8,  1724.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
^*  Diary  of  Horace  Templeton,"  &o.  Since  1845  and  judge,  speaker  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
lie  has  resided  with  his  famil^  in  Florence.  He  and  president  of  Harvard  college  from  Jan.  1707, 
has  not  for  many  years  pxttctised  his  profession,  until  his  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
His  last  work  is  ^  One  of 'Them,"  now  publish-  tainments,  and  received  the  honor,  then  rarely 
ing  monthly.  bestowed  upon  colonial  subjects^  of  membership 

LEVERETT,  Fsbdxrio  Pbboival,  an  Amer-  in  the  royal  society. 
ioan  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Boston  in  1808,  LEVEKRIER,  Urbadt  Jean  Joseph,  a  French 
died  there  in  1836.  He  was  a  descendant  of  astronomer,  born  in  St.  L6,  March  11, 1811.  He 
8ir  John  Leverett,  one  of  the  goveniors  of  the  studied  successively  at  the  college  of  St.  L6. 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of  his  an*  at  Oaen,  and  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
cestry  were  distinguished  in  colonial  history,  in  Paris.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  poly- 
Entering  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  14,  he  technic  school,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
was  graduated  with  honors  in  1821,  and  was  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  tobacco  bureau,  and 
immediately  afterward,  when  18  years  of  age.  as  his  new  occupation  required  some  knowl- 
appointed  an  usher  in  the  public  Latin  school  edge  of  chemistry,  he  pursued  that  science  at 
of  Boston,  an  institution  then  as  now  pre^mi-  leisure,  and  published  in  1887  two  memoirs  on 
nent  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  classical  train*  the  combinations  of  phosphorus  with  hydro- 
ing.  He  was  successively  advanced  to  the  po-  gen  and  oxygen.  He  devoted  himself,  however, 
sitions  of  sub-master  and  of  principal ;  but  find-  principally  to  mathematics,  and  soon  obtained 
ing  his  health  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  a  minor  appointment  in  the  polytechnic  school, 
his  duties,  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  From  this  time  he  studied  continually  the  high- 
opened  a  private  classical  school,  which  proved  est  problems  in  speculative  astronomy,  investi- 
highly  successful.  The  comparative  leisure  f^ing  especially  tiie  irregularities  manifested 
which  he  tiienceforth  ei^oyed  enabled  him  to  m  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Two 
give  more  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  memoirs  on  this  subject,  supporting  the  obser- 
pnblished  editions  of  0»sar's  "Oommentaries,"  vations  of  Lagrange,  and  asserting  that  the 
Juvenal,  and  the  Viri  Bomcs,  to  be  used  as  text  masses  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ura- 
booka  in  schools,  and  also  a  "  New  Latin  Tntor."  sua  were  aoffioient  to  insure  the  stability  of  the 
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flolar  system,  were  submitted  in  18S9  to  the  boldt  himself  m^  (Kbamee,  toL  It.):  ^I  d 
academy  of  sciences.    These  and  some  other  scarcely  allnde  in  this  work  to  the  certunly 
writings  attracted  tiie  friendship  of  Arago,  who  earlier  labors  of  the  dislingniahed  and  acnte 
indnc^  him  to  stndy  closely  the  orbit  of  Mer*  English  geometrician  Mr.  Adams.     The  bistori- 
cnry  and  its  perturbations.     In  1844  he  pre-  cal  facta  which  refer  to  these  labora,  and  to  Le- 
sented  to  tiie  academy  a  theory  of  the  periodical  Terrier's  and  Gblle*s  happy  disoovery  of  the  new 
comet  of  1770,  and  a  paper  on  that  of  1848.  planet,  have  been  incontrovertiblj  and  hnpar- 
These  contributions  to  science  obtained  for  him  tiall  v  developed  from  reliable  soorcea  m  two 
admission  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  the  works  by  the  astronomer  royal  Aiiy  and  by 
astronomical  section  of  which  he  was  elected,  Bemhard  von  Lindenao.'^    In  1848  M .  Lever- 
Jan.  19,  1846.     The  snocess  which  had  at-  rier  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  disliiigni»4i 
tended  his  cidcnlations  of  the  coarse  of  the  himself  as  a  democratic  leader,  but  it  was  not 
planet  Mercnry  induced  him  to  revise  the  still  until  1849  that  be  was  elected  from  La  Mmche 
more  imperfect  tables  of  Uranus.    His  studies  to  the  legislative  assembly.    He  modified  bii 
on  this  subject  convinced  him  that  the  move-  liberal  views,  took  his  place  among  the  ooimla^ 
ments  of  this  planet  could  not  be  explained  revolutionary  members,  and  ocenpied  himself 
by  the  attraction  of  any  known  bodies,  and  he  principally  with  questions  of  public  inatractioa 
accordingly  sought  further  for  the  cause  of  its  and  with  laws  relative  to  scientific  diai 
perturbations.    Finally,  on  June  1, 1846,  he  in-  He  was  in  consequence  appointed  to 
dicated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  within  10^  several  important  reports  relative  to  the 
the  place  where  a  new  planet  might  be  seen  struction  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  orgs 
on  Jan.  1, 1847.    This  was  in  fact  done  by  the  tion  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and  recraitiBg 
German  astronomer  Galle,  who  discovered  it,  for  the  corps  ^  engineers.    When  a  dedded 
however,  Sept  28, 1846.    Leverrier  had  made  division  into  parties  took  place  in  the  aasemUy, 
an  error,  but  only  of  2°.   The  sensation  excited  Leverrier  Joined  the  imperiaUsts^     After  dbe 
by  tiiisdiscoverywas  immense,  and  Leverrier  re-  eemp  ^etatoi  Dec.  2,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
ceived  abundant  honor.    The  king  of  Denmark  senator,  and  some  time  after  inapeotor-geunl 
sent  him  the  order  of  the  Danebrog ;  most  of  the  of  public  instruction.    Since  then  he  has  enert- 
academies  of  Europe  inscribed  his  name  on  their  ed  a  decided  influence  on  pnblic  inatmctioa  ii 
lists;  Salvandy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  France,  particularly  with  regard  to  tiie  peij- 
in  France,  had  his  bust  erected  in  public  with  technic  school.    In  1849-^50  he  read  to  tibs 
great  ceremony ;  Arago  declared  that  the  new  academy  of  sciences  an  account  of  new  invati- 
planet  should  be  called  Leverrier ;  a  chair  of  ma-  gations  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  md 
thematical  astronomy  was  created  for  him  at  the  in  1858  presented  to  it  tables  of  the  aim's  roia- 
lacnltyof  sciences;  the  royal  society  of  England  tion,  with  the  complete  system  of  the  small 
sent  him  the  Oopley  gold  medal,  and  the  grand  planets  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.    In 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the  1858,  on  the  death  of  Arago,  Leverrier  gbc- 
works  of  Galileo.  It  is  true  that  the  planet  only  ceeded  to  the  title  and  authori^  of  direetor  of 
bore  for  a  time  the  name  of  Leverrier,  that  of  the  observatory.  He  has  of  late  years  been  nndk 
Keptune  being  subsequently  given  to  it,  but  occupied  in  urgins  upon  government  a  rafona 
even  this  honor  could  hardly  have  added  much  of  the  old  method  of  observationa,  which  has 
to  the  renown  of  one  whose  name  is  so  closely  caused  much  dispute  between  hinudf  and  hh 
identified  with  it.    The  priority  of  discovery  colleagues.    In  Sept  1859,  M.  Leverrier  eom- 
was  however  contested  by  a  distinguished  young  municated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  move- 
English  geometrician  at  St.  John's  college.  Cam-  ment  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  whidi  eoold 
bridge,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  arrived  at  the  same  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  aa- 
oonclusion  about  the  same  time,  but  who  was  other  planet,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  small  bodicii 
less  fortunate  than  his  French  rival  in  making  it  moving  between  it  and  the  sun.    Thia  eonnD«- 
known  to  the  world.    K  G.  Ott6,  the  translator  nication  called  forth  Dr.  Lescarbault'a  revelatni 
of  Humboldt's  Ebwioi,  remarks  on  the  sub-  of  a  discovery  which  be  had  made  at  Orgidres  » 
ject :  **  By  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Adams  early  as  March  25, 1859,  of  a  new  planet,  aad 
of  Cambridge  had  predicted  the  appearance  of  which  was  announced  through  Leverrier  to  the 
the  planet  simultaneously  with  Leverrier ;  but  academy  of  sciences  in  the  beginning  of  ISSO. 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances  (See  Lbsoarbault.) 

much  tobe  regretted,  the  world  at  large  were  not       L£  VERT,  Octavia  Waltok,  an  Amerien 

made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  dis-  authoress,  bom  in  Georgia  about  1820.    SIm  is 

covery  until  subsequently  to  the  period  at  whidi  a  granddaughter  of  George  Walton,  one  of  the 

Leverrier  published  his  observations.    As  the  signers  of  the   declaration  of  indqiendnoe. 

data  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  stand  at  present^  Her  father  removed  to  Pensacda  in  1821,  hav- 

there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  predictea  ing  been  appointed  territorial  secretary  for 

and  the  true  distance,  and  in  some  other  ele-  Florida,  under  Gen.  Jackson  as  governor.    On 

ments  of  the  planet;  it  remains  therefore  for  the  retirement  of  Jackson  firom  Uiat  offiee,  Mr. 

them  or  future  astronomers  to  reconcile  theory  Walton  acted  for  a  time  as  governor  of  the  ter- 

and  fact,  or  perhaos,  as  in  the  case  of  Uranus,  ritory.  Although  his  daughter's  education  was 

to  make  the  new  planet  the  means  of  leading  to  exclusively  domestic  and  confined  to  PenaaeoU, 

yet  greater  discoveries."    Alexander  von  Hum-  she  not  ooJy  became  a  proficient  in  the  fVencfa, 
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SpanislH  and  Italian  langnagei)  but  obtalnad  ^nntiy*   live  of  these  cities  vere  cities  of  ref- 

some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  uge.    Beside  other  means  of  subsistence,  they 

as  of  the  sciences.    At  a  very  early  age  she  had  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  belongs 

was  often  called  upon  by  her  father  to  trans-  ing  to  the  other  tribes.    They  were  divided  into 

late  documents  from  the  French  and  Spanish  8  classes,  named,  after  the  8  sons  of  Levi,  (jer- 

langnages,  which  were  then  spoken  by  most  of  shonites,  Kohathites,  and  Merarites.     In  the 

the  inhabitants  of  Florida.  In  1882  she  left  Pen-  time  of  David  they  numbered  88,000  men  fit 

saoola  to  spend  the  winter  in  Augusta.    While  for  official  service,  of  whom  24,000  were  *^  set 

travelling  in  a  stage  coach  through  what  was  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  6,000  were  officers 

then  Uie  wild  region  of  Alabama,  in  company  and  judges,  4^000  were  musicians,  and  4,000 

with  her  brother,  she  formed  the  acquaintance  were  porti^rs. 

of  a  fellow  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  Wash-  LE  YlTICnS,  the  8d  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 

ington   Irvmg.     This  acquaintance  was  the  ment  canon,  containing  the  legislation  and  regu- 

foundation   of   a   friendship   that   continued  lations  concerning  the  duties  of  priests  and  Le- 

thronghont  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Irving's  life.  Tites|^  and  the  ceremonials  of  worship.     The 

Miss  Walton  spent  the  winter  of  18dd-'4  in  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  consecration  and  au- 

Washington,  and,  during  the  debates  upon  the  thority  of  priests,  the  distinction  of  things  clean 

removal  of  the  deposits,  was  in  the  habit  of  and  unclean,  the  feast  of  atonement,  the  necea- 

writing  out  reports  of  the  principal  speeches  sity  of  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  the  prohi- 

delivered  in  the  capitol.    These  were  so  ad-  bition  of  alliances  with  them,  and  of  idolatry, 

mirable,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  that,  it  is  theft^  penary)  divination,  and  other  crimes,  the 

said,  Mr.  Olay,  Mr.  Oalhoun,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  .  religious  festivals,  and  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 

McDuffie,  and  Mr.  Preston  were  all  in  the  habit  years,  are  treated  in  the  book.     Leviticus  is 

of  calling  to  read,  from  her  portfolio,  the  re-  generally  redded  as  of  Mosaic  origin, 

ports  of  their  own  speeches.    In  1886  she  was  LEVY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  the  neninsula  of  Fla., 

married  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Le  Vert,  a  physician  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounaed  N.  W.  by  the 

of  Mobile^f  which  city  she  has  since  been  a  Suwanee  river,  and  S.  by  the  Withlacoocbee ; 

resident.  Within  a  few  years  past  she  has  made  area,  776  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  465,  of  whom 

two  visits  to  Europe,  the  results  of  which  have  145  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy, 

been  ffiven  to  the  world  in  her  ^*  Souvenirs  of  and  abounds  with  valuable  timber.    The  pro- 

Travd*'  (1857).     The  idea  of  this  work  was  ducdons  in  1850  were  68  hhds.  of  sugar,  50 

suggested  to  the  authoress  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  bales  of  cotton,  and  -8,250  gallons  of  molasses. 

She  has  for  some  years  been  a  contributor  to  Capital,  Atseenaotie. 

various  American  and  English  periodicals,  and  LEWALD,  Johakk  Kabl  August,  a  German 

is  now  engaged  upon  a  work  embodying  her  journalist  and  author,  born  in  EOnigsberg,  Oct. 

" Souvenirs  of  Distinguished  Americans.'^  14, 1792.    He  passed  from  the  gymnasium  to  a 

LEVI,  8d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  mercantile  house,  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
Mesopotamia.  He  and  his  brother  Simeon  and  made  the  campaigns  of  1818-*15,  was  after- 
caused  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  and  ward  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Russian 
the  pillage  of  their  city  to  avenge  the  wrong  hospitals  in  Germany,  and  travelled  extensively 
done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29).  in  Europe.  In  1817  he  became  associated  at 
This  action  displeased  t^eir  father  Jacob,  and  Breslau  with  Schell  and  Holtei,  with  whom  he 
they  therefore  had  no  allotment  in  the  division  wrote  the  comedy  of  JDer  GroMpapa,  He  was 
of  Canaan,  and  their  descendants  were  dispersed  for  9  years  an  actor  at  Brftnn,  aiding  at  the 
among  the  other  tribes.  The  cliildren  of  Levi  same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  theatres  at 
were,  however,  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  ofBce,  Munich,  Knremberg,  and  Bamberg,  and  he  was 
and  were  endowed  with  privileges  and  dignities  afterward  for  4  years  stage  manager  at  Ham- 
above  the  other  tribca  Moses  and  Aaron  were  burg.  After  again  visiting  Paris  and  Italy,  he 
of  his  tribe.  establbhed  himself  in  1884  at  Stuttgart,  where 

LEVIATHAN,  the  English  form  of  a  Hebrew  he  founded  the  journal  BuropOf  Chranik  der 
word  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  probably  ap-  gebildeten  Welt  which  he  edited  successfully 
plicable  to  any  huge  marine  animal,  and  some-  lor  12  years.  In  1848-^9  he  wrote  many  con- 
times,  as  in  Job.  xli.,  designating  parUcularly  servative  political  articles  for  the  journals  of 
the  Egyptian  crocodile.  Frankfort.    In  1850  he  became  one  of  the  ed- 

LEVITES,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the  descend-  iters  of  the  DeuUche  Ckronik,  and  in  1858  he 
ants  of  Levi ;  more  particularly,  those  who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  works 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  of  the  comprise  novels,  translations,  critical  essays, 
temple,  as  distinguished  fpom  the  priests,  who  and  sketches  of  travel.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
were  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Subordinate  to  tained  in  his  OeMmmelte  Werhe  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
the  priests,  it  was  their  office  in  tbe  desert  to  sic^  1844-*5). — Faitny,  a  relative  of  the  preced- 
caiTy  the  hangings,  the  ark,  and  sacred  vessels  ing,  a  German  authoress,  born  in  Kdnigsberf, 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  materials  which  com-  March  24, 1811.  Her  &ther,  a  wealthy  Jewiui 
posed  it.  Subsequently  part  of  them  attended  at  merchant^  provided  a  most  careful  education  for 
the  tabernacle,  while  the  others  were  distributed  her,  and  left  her  free  to  choose  her  religion.  At 
among  48  cities  which  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  age  of  17  she  received  Christian  baptism. 
Canaan,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  In  1881  she  travelled  through  France  and  Ger- 
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many,  and  in  1834  began  to  write  stories  to  kejstones  of  tbe  arobes  cavities  like  Utope  now 

amuse  an  invalid  sister.     Her  first  published  made  in  such  blocks  for  the  lewis.     Theee  are 

novel,  Ber  StelhertreUr,  appeared  in  the  Europa  quadrangular,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  spread 

journal  in  1841,  and  was  soon  followed  bv  others,  at  the  bottom  as  in  dovetailing.    Three  slips  of 

She  lost  her  faUier  in  1845  while  travellmg  with  iron  are  fitted  to  fill  this  hole,  alto^ther  makix^ 

him  in  Italy,  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  de-  a  wedge  form  the  head  of  which  is  at  the  bot- 

voted  herself  to  authorship.    Her  most  piquant  tom  of  the  cavity.    The  three  ends  projecting 

work  is  her  satire  against  the  countess  Hahn-  out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  bolt, 

Hahn^en titled  Biogena  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1847).  which  is  passed  through  the  whole,  and  serrea 

L£  wES,  Gbobgs  Henrt,  an  English  author,  as  the  handle  for  lifting  the  stone.     To  remove 
bom  In  London,  April  18, 1817.    His  early  edu-  the  lewis,  the  bolt  is  driven  out,  and  the  key  cr 
cation  was  acquired  partly  on  the  continent  and  middle  one  of  the  three  slips,  which  is  a  straight 
partly  under  Dr.  Bumey  at  Greenwich.    While  rectangular  piece  of  iron,  is  readily  withdcawsi 
young  he  became  the  clerk  of  a  Russian  mer-  setting  the  other  two  free, 
chant,  but  soon  left  the  counting  house  for  the       LEWIS,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
pursuit  of  medicine.    This  he  also  abandoned  United  States.    I.  A  N.  co.  of  K.  T.,  intersect- 
for  literature  and  philosophy,  which  he  studied  ed  by  Black  river;  area,  1,288  sq.  in.;  pc^.  m 
in  Germany  during  1888~*9.    Here  he  acquired  1866,  25,229.    The  surface  toward  the  £.  is  ud- 
a  knowledge  of  German,  and  being  already  fa-  even,  broken  in  many  places  by  low  ridges  or 
miliar  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  as  isolated  masses  of  naked  gneiss,  and  ri^ng  erad- 
regarded  languages  well  prepared  for  a  literary  ually  to  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet.    Towvd  the 
career.    After  returning  to  London  he  soon  be-  W.  it  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
came  known  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer,  from  1,600  to  1,700  feet.    The  soil  is  of  rarious 
of  great  audacity  of  thought  and  piquancy  of  qualities.    In  the  K  part  it  is  a  light,  sandy, 
style.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  lead-*  unproductive  loam ;  in  the  W.  almost  uniform- 
ing British  reviews  and  magazines,  and  to  the  ly  fertile,  with  a  limestone  basis.    The  produc- 
'^  Morning  Chronicle"  and  ^'Atlas'*  newspapers,  tions  in  1855  were  68,785  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  was  the  literary  editor  of  the  "Leader"  87,518  of  barley,  92,898  of  Indian  com,  51,- 
from  its  commencement  in  1849  untilJuly,  1854.  802  tons  of  hay,  286^918  lbs.  of  maple  sugar. 
He  is  the  author  of  ^  The  Spanish  Drama:  Lope  and  1,575,575  of  butter.    There  were  10  grist 
de  Vega  and  Galderon,"  "Kanthorpe,  a  Tale"  mills,  95  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  54  chnrdies^ 
(1847),  and  "Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet"  (1848).  and  10,858   pupils   attending  public   schools. 
His  "Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  with  Ex-  Capital,  Hartinsburg.    n.  AN.  W.  oo.  of  T&^ 
tracts  from  his  unpublished  Correspondence,"  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  W.  fink 
appeared  in  1849,  and  ^^ Comte^s  Fhiloiophy  of  of  the  Monongahela  river;  area,  610  sq.  m.; 
the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Princi-  pop.  in  1850, 10,181,  of  whom  868  were  slaves. 
pies  of  the  Coutb  de  philosophie  pontive  cPAu"  The  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  in  some  parts 
ffuste  ComUy^^  in  1858.    He  has  also  acquired  mountainous,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.  The 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author,  his  tra-  productions  in  1850  were  81,056  bushels  of 
gedy  of  "  The  Noble  Heart"  (1850)  having  been  wheat,  285,675  of  Indian  corn,  8,000  lbs.  of  to- 
successfhUy  acted,  while  '*  The  Game  of  Specu-  bacco,  and  24,288  of  wool.     There  were  15 
lation"  has  been  frequently  reproduced.  His  best  churches,  47  schools,  and  1,602  pupils  attending 
known  works  are  however  the*' Life  and  Works  public  schools.    Capital,  Weston.     III.  A  W. 
of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con-  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
temporaries,  from  different  Sources"  (1865),  and  4,488,  of  whom  786  were  slaves.    The  sorface 
his  ^'Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  origi-  is  uneven  with  a  fertile  soil.    In  1850  there 
Daily  published  in  1845  in  Enight^s  '*  Weekly  were  produced  298,610  bushels  of  Indian  cc^n, 
Volumes."    Of  late  years  Mr.  Lewes  has  de-  18,729  of  oats,  11,480  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
voted  much  attention  to  physical  science,  and  8,260  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  16  dinrcbes, 
the  results  of  his  researches  have  appeared  in  8  academies,  and  25  schools  with  1,400  scholars. 
"Seaside  Studies  at  nfracombe,"  &o.  (London.  Capital,  Newburg.    lY.  A  N.  £.  oo.  (^  Kt^ 
1858),  and  in  the  "Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river;  ark, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,202,  of  whom  829 
in  1860.    He  is  said  to  be  at  present  occupied  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  generally  hOly, 
with  translating  and  annotating  Spinoza,  in  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 
which  he  will  probably  develop  his  analysis  of  were  898,686  bushels  of  Indian  com,  64,808  of 
the  system  of  that  philosopher,  as  at  first  laid  oats,  86,820  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,604  of  wool 
down  in  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philos-  There  were  7  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  18  churches, 
ophy."  and  618  pupils  attending  pubho  sdiools.     It 

LEWIS,  in  mechanics,  an  ingenious  device  for  contains  the  Esculapia  spring,  a  fashionable  wa- 

securing  heavy  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tackle  for  tering  place.     Capital,  Clarksburg.    Y.  A  N. 

hoisting.    It  is  said  to  be  named  from  Louis  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  HI.  by  the  Missis- 

XIY.,  under  whom  the  invention  was  supposed  sippi  river;  area,  520  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 

to  have  been  first  employed.    In  the  ruins  ci  9,959,  of  whom  1.898  were  slaves.    The  sorftce 

Whitby  abbey,  however,  originally  founded  in  is  diversified,  well  timbered,  very  fertile,  and  of 

658,  there  appear  in  the  crown  of  the  heavy  easy  cultivation.    Dmestone  underlies  part  of 
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the  00.,  and  coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  whom  from  40  to  75  were  killed  and  abont  140 

places.    The  productions  in  1850  were  68,527  wounded.    The  Indian  force  is  believed  to  have 

bushels  of  wheat,  886,780  of  Indian  corn,  67,104  been  800  or  1,000.    Gen.  Lewis  also  filled  im- 

of  oats,  and  19,988  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  portant  civil  stations.    For  several  years  he 

11  grist  mills,  11  churches,  and  1,178  pupils  represented  the  county  of  Botetourt  in  the  house 

attending  public  schools.    Oapital,  Monticello.  of  burgesses,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 

TL  A  W.  CO.  of  Washington  territory ;  area,  conventions  of  1775,  which  met  in  March  and 

about  1,200  Bq.  m.    It  is  drained  by  Cowlitz  June.    It  was  then  that  he  received  the  appoint- 

river  and  several  smaller  streams,  and  is  moun-  ment  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  continental 

tainous  in  the  E.  part.  army,  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 

LEWIS,  or  Snake  Krvsit,  the  largest  tributary  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  same  service, 

of  the  Columbia  river.    It  rises  on  the  K  side  One  of  his  first  acts  after  receiving  this  com- 

of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Nebraska,  near  lat.  mission  was  to  drive  Lord  Dunmore  from  his 

48°  N.,  long.  109°  W.,  and  passing  through  the  retreat  on  Gwynn's  island.  Hispostof  duty  was 

mountains  into  Oregon  fiows  S.  W.  and  then  N.  now  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  lower  part 

W.  to  about  lat.  43°  45'  K,  long.  116°  45'  W.,  of  the  state,  where  he  contracted  a  fever  of 

whence  it  is  diverted  to  the  N.    In  lat.  46°  80',  which  he  died.    Upward  of  6  feet  in  height, 

long.  117°,  in  the  territory  of  Washington,  it  clad  in  his  fringed  hunting  shirt,  and  carrying 

l)ends  sharply  to  the  W.,  and  making  soon  after*  his  long  rifle,  with  a  countenance  calm  and 

ward  a  sweep  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  ioins  the  Co-  almost  stern,  Lewis  was  an  accurate  type  of  a 

lumbia  in  lat.  46°  6',  long.  118    40',  after  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  of 

course  of  900  m.   It  receives  numerous  affluents^  the  revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 

most  of  which  are  small.    The  largest  are  the  day.    At  Fort  Stanwiz,  the  governor  of  New 

Punshly,  Middle,  Owyhee,  Big  Wood,  Fayette,  York  said  that  **  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 

Malheur,  Powder,  North  Branch  or  Salmon,  and  under  him  as  he  walked  along  ;^*  and  there  is 

Kooskoosky.  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  these  great 

LEWIS,  tlie  name  of  4  brothers  prominent  in  physical  proportions  was  united  a  mental  reso- 
the  revolutionary  history  of  Virginia,  whose  lution  equally  striking.  His  military  abilities 
father,  John  Lewis,  was  descended  from  a  Hu-  were  very  highly  valued  by  Washington,  and  ^ 
guenot  family  which  settled  first  in  England,  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  ser-  ' 
and  afterward  in  Ireland.  Having  killed  his  vices  in  Virginia  is  attested  by  the  selection  of 
landlord  in  resisting  an  illegal  attempt  to  oust  his  statue  to  fill  one  of  the  6  pedestals  around 
him  from  his  possession,  he  emigrated  to  Amer-  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond.  IL 
ica,  and  in  1732  settled  at  Bellefonte,  Augusta  Thomas,  born  in  the  co.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
CO.,  Va.,  being  the  first  white  resident  of  the  1718,  died  in  1790.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
county.  L  Andrew,  the  third  in  age,  but  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  faithfully 
most  distinguished  of  the  brothers,  a  revolu-  supported  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  He  advo- 
tionary  general,  born  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  about  cated  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 
1730,  died  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  in  1780.  He  was  in  the  session  of  1765,  sat  in  the  conventions  of 
remarkable  for  great  bodily  vigor  and  com-  1775  and  1776,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
manding  presence.  He  early  became  conspicu-  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitu- 
ous  in  frontier  struggles ;  he  volunteered  in  the  tion.  III.  Wiluam,  born  in  Ireland  in  1724^ 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  region  died  in  Virginia  in  1811.  He  was  engaged  in 
in  1754,  was  with  Washington  at  the  surrender  the  French  and  Indian  warfare  under  Andrew 
of  Fort  Necessity,  was  present  at  Braddock^s  Lewis,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 
defeat,  commanded  the  Sandy  creek  expedition  revolution.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
in  1756,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  unfortu-  IV.  Chablbs,  born  in  Virginia,  killed  at  the 
sate  enterprise  of  M^jor  Grant  near  Fort  Du-  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct  10,  1774.  He 
quesne,  but  released  when  the  French  abandon-  served  with  distinction  under  Andrew  Lewis, 
ed  the  post.  In  1768  he  was  a  commissioner  was  a  leader  in  the  confiicts  of  the  W.  frontier 
on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  of  the  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.  In  LEWIS,  Dixon  Hall,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
1774,  when  hostilities  had  again  broken  out  Alabama,  bom  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  10, 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  on  the  western  1802,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  25,  1848.  He 
frontier  of  Virginia,  he  received  the  appoint-  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
ment  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  commander-  studied  law,  and,  removing  to  Alabama,  speed- 
in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (the  ily  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession.  In 
junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio),  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
gained  a  victory  over  the  most  formidable  In-  reelected  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1829 
dian  force  that  ever  assembled  within  the  limits  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  That  force  comprised  the  was  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1844,  when 
flower  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Delawares^  he  was  appointed  b^  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  a  sena- 
Hingoes,  Cayugas,  Wyandots,  andShawiiees,un-  tor  in  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
der  their  most  renowned  chiefs,  and  headed  by  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  William  K.  King, 
the  celebrated  Cornstalk.  The  number  of  troops  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  France, 
engaged  under  Gen.  Lewis  was  about  550,  of  He  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  in 
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Dec.  184T,  was  reelected  for  6  jears.  Mr.  Lewis  contmnecl  to  teacli  for  some  years  with  saccess. 
was  a  very  able  public  speaker  and  writer,  of  He  edited  several  mathematical  works  with 
the  extreme  state  rights  school  of  politics,  sns-  notes,  and  abont  1819  published  a  treatise  on 
taining  the  doctrines  of  nnllification  and  seces-  arithmetic,  which  was  soon  followed  by  one  on 
sion.    In  person  he  was  one  of  the  largest  men  algebra,  and  subsequently  by  a  work  on  plane 
of  his  day,  weighing  about  600  pounds.  and  spherical  trigonometry.     In  1827  he  be- 
LEWIS,  Ellis,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  bom  came  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  the 
in  Lewisberry,  York  co.,  Penn.,  May  16,  1798.  "African  Observer."    He  wrote  a  life  of  Wfl- 
He  was  oriffinaUy  a  printer,  afterward  studied  liam  Penn,  published  in  "The  Friends*  Libra- 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  api)oint-  ry,"  a  treatise  "On  Oaths,"  one  "On  BaptisoL^ 
ed  deputy  attorney-general  in  1824,  elected  to  a  small  volume  reviewdne  Dr.  Cox's  "QasLker- 
the  state  legislature  in  1882,  appointed  attor-  ism  not  Christianity,"  ana  various  pamphlets  on 
ney-generalof  Pennsylvania  in  Jan.  1888,  pres-  subiects  of  temporary  interest     In  1847  he 
Ident  judge  of  the  8th  judicial  district  in  Oct.  undertook  the  publication  of  the  "  Friends' Be- 
1888,  and  president  judge  of  the  2d  judicial  dis-  view,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  till  his  desth. 
trict  in  Jan.  1848.    He  was  elected  a  judge  of  LEWIS,  Estblle  Aitna  (Robiitsok),  an  Amer> 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Oct.  lean  authoress,  bom  near  Baltimore  about  1825. 
1851,  became  chief  justice  of  that  court  in  Dec.  She  was  educated  at  the  female  seminary  of 
1854,  and  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Troy,  N.  T.,  after  leaving  which  in  1841  she 
democratic  state  convention  for  reelection  in  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of 
1857,  but  declined,  and  retired  to  private  life.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  has  since  for  the 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis-  most  part  resided.    Her  earliest  writings  were 
sioners  to  revise  the  criminal  code  of  Pennsyl*  published  in  the  "  Family  Magazine,"  edited  by 
vania.    His  acquaintance  with  medical  juris-  Solomon  South  wick  of  Albany,  to  which  the 
prudence  gained  for  him  the  honorary  degree  continued  a  contributor  a^r  her  marriage.    In 
of  M.D.  from  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi-  1844  appeared  her  first  volume  of  poems,  "The 
cine.     He  has  also  received  the  degree  of  Records  of  the  Heart"  (12mo.,  New  York),  coo- 
LL.D.  from  Transylvania  university,  and  f^om  taining  some  of  her  best  minor  pieces.     It  was 
Jefferson  college.  The  opinions  of  Judge  Lewis  foUowed  by  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea  and  other 
upon  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  Poems"  (1848)  and  "  Myths  of  the  Minstrel  ^ 
have  frequently  been  cited  with  approval  by  (1852);  and  in  1858  a  handsome  iilostrated  edi- 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  profession.  He  tion  of  her  poetical  works  was  published  in 
is  the  author  of  an  "Abridgment  of  the  Crim-  New  York.    She  has  written  many  poems  for 
inal  Law  of  the  United  States,"  has  also  devot-  ^  Graham^s  Magazine,"  the  "  Democratic  Re- 
ed considerable  time  to  lighter  studies,  and  has  view,"  the  "  Literary  World,"  and  other  period- 
contributed  to  periodical  literature.  icals,  and  to  the  first  mentioned  contributed  a 
LEWIS,  Enoch,  an  American  mathematician,  series  of  articles  on  art  and  artists  in  America. 
born  at  Radnor,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  29,  LEWIS,  Fbancis,  an  American  revolotionarT 
1776,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1856.    He  statesman,  born  in  Llandafi^,  Glamorganshire, 
was  educated  in  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Wales,  in  March,  1718,  died  in  New  York,  Dee. 
society  of  Friends.    He  early  exhibited  a  re-  80,  1808.    He  was  ednoated  at  Westminster 
markable  talent  for  mathematics,  and  though  school,  and  afterward  served  a  clerkship  in  a 
his  opportunities  of  education  had  been  ex-  mercantile  house  in  London.    At  the  age  of  29 
ceedingly  limited,  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  14  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  there  embaik- 
to  fill  tne  position  of  usher  in  a  country  schooL  ed  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
At  15  he  undertook  to  teach  such  a  school  as  for  nearly  40  years,'  retiring  definitively  fh>m 

Srincipal,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  gravity  of  his  business  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 

emeanor  and  the  respect  accorded  to  his  ac-  Great  Britain  in  1775.    In  Uiis  long  intonral  he 

quirements,  to  maintam  the  proper  authority  several  times  visited  Russia  and  odier  parts  of 

over  pupils  older  than  himself.    In  the  autumn  Europe,  and  during  the  "  old  French  war**  was 

of  1798  he  removed  to  Pniladelphia,  and  stud-  an  agent  for  supplying  the  British  troops  in 

ied  mathematics,  chiefly  without   assistance,  North  America  with  clothing.    At  the  smren- 

teaching  half  of  each  day  to  earn  means  for  his  der  of  Fort  Oswego  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 

support.  In  1795  he  was  employed  as  surveyor  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  Indians.    At 

in  a  corps  then  engaged  under  an  act  of  the  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  elected  to 

Pennsylvania  legislature  to  lay  out  some  towns  the  continental  congress,  and  in  May,  1775^  he 

in  the  western  part  of  the  state.    From  1796  took  his  seat  in  that  body  as  One  of  the  de]e> 

to  1799  he  had  charge  of  the  mathematics  gates  from  New  York.    He  signed  the  declara- 

school  in  the  Friends^  academy,  founded  by  tion  of  independence,  and  with  the  exoeptioik 

William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia.    He  then  be-  of  one  short  interval  continued  to  be  a  member 

came  mathematical  tutor  at  Westtown  board-  of  congress  until  April,  1779.    His  residence  on 

ing  school,  a  large  institution  for  200  pupils.  Long  island,  whither  at  the  time  of  his  first 

then  lately  established  by  the   Philaaelphia  electionr  to  congress  he  had  removed  his  effects^ 

yearly  meeting  of  Friends.    In  1808  he  opened  was  wantonly  plundered  by  the  British  troops^ 

ft  private  boarding  school  for  mathematical  stu-  and  so  greatly  was  his  property  reduced  by  the 

dents  at  New  Garden,  Chester  co.,  where  he  war  that  he  died  a  poor  man. 
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LEWIS,  Sib  Grobok  Cobnewaix,  an  Engliah  YenetiaQ  and  Spanish  achools,  which  belong  to 

anthor  and  statesman,  born  in  Radnor,  Wales,  the  Scottish  academy.     He  has  occasionally 

Oct  21, 1806.    His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Franic-  practised  engraving  both  on  metal  and  stone^ 

land  Lewis,  born  in  London,  May  14, 1780,  died  and  has  published  2  yolumes  of  sketches  from 

at  Harpton,  Radnorshire,  June  22,  1855,  offi-  Spanish  subjects.-   Since  1855  he  has  beeo  pres- 

ciated  successively  as  joint  secretary  of  the  ident  of  the  society  of  painters  in  water  colors, 

treasury,  Vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  LEWIS,  Matthew  Gbeoobt,  an  English  nov- 

treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  other  public  capaci*  elist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  born  in  London,  July 

ties,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.    Sir  9, 1775,  died  at  sea,  while  returning  from  Ja- 

George  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ-  maica,  May  14,  1818.    He  was  educated  at  Ox- 

churdi,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  ford,  and  on  leaving  the  university  proceeded  to 

by  classical  attainments,  and  in  1881  was  called  Germany.    In  1795  appeared  the  1st  edition  of 

to  the  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  prao-  his  romance/'  The  Monk,"  the  outline  of  which 

tised.    After  holding  with  credit  various  ap-  is  taken  from  a  story  of  the  Santon  Barsisa  in 

pointments  under  the  crown,  he  succeeded  his  the  "  Guardian."  This  at  once  became  popular, 

father  in  1839  as  a  poor  law  commissioner,  an  and  though  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 

office  which  he  filled  until  1847,  when  he  en-  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  shocked 

tered  parliament  as  member  for  Herefordshire,  at  the  book,  took  steps  to  prosecute  the  author, 

and  became  secretary  to  the  board  of  control.  In  1797  appeared  his  drama  of  the  '^  Oastle 

In  1848  he  became  under  secretary  of  the  home  Spectre."    In  1798  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 

department,  in  1850  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 

and  in  1852  retired  from  office  on  the  dissoln-  contributed  several  ballads  to  a  work  entiUed 

tion  of  the  RusseU  cabinet.    In  1855  he  was  '^  Tales  of  Wonder,"  published  by  Lewis  in 

returned  to  parliament  from  Radnor,  and  on  1801.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Lewis  became 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  plant>a- 

in  Feb.  1855,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  tions  in  Jamaica,  which  he  twice  visited.    Be- 

Palmerston  ministry.    He  held  office  until  Feb.  side  the  works  above  named,  he  wrote  ''The 

1858,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  Derby  min-  Bravo  of  Venice,"  his  most  popular  novel  next 

istry,  he  retired.    In  June,  1859,  he  returned  to  to ''  The  Monkj^' ''  Timour  the  Tartar,"  a  drama; 

office  as  home  secretary,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  "  Alonzo  the  Brave,"  and  "Durandarte,"  the 

Palmerston.     In  the  intervals  of  his  political  most  interesting  of  his  poems;  and  the  "West 

and  official  duties  he  has  written  several  elab-  Indian  Journal,"  which  has  been  republished  in 

orate  historical  and  philosophical  treatises,  in-  Murray's  ''  Home  aAd  Colonial  Library." 

eluding  an  ''Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  LEWIS,  Mbbiwbthsb,  an  American  soldier 

Early  Roman  History,"  in  which  the  principles  and  explorer,  born  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug. 

laid  down  by  Mr.Grote  are  followed  out;  "In-  18,  1774^  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Tennessee, 

fluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion;"  Oct.  11,  1809.    He  inherited  a  moderate  for- 

the  "  Origin  and  Formation  of  Romance  Lan-  tune  from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  18  en- 

gnages;"  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Obser-  gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer.  But  being  of 

vation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  containing  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  enrolled  himself 

a  positive  nrstem  of  philosophy  applicable  to  as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops  called  out  by  Presi- 

the  study  of  politics ;  and  a  translation  of  M&l-  dent  Washington  in  1794  to  quell  the  "  whiskey 

ler's  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  insurrection"  in  western  Pennsylvania.    Sub- 

Race."    In  1854  he  succeeded  Professor  Emp-  sequently  he  entered  the  regular  service,  rose  to 

son  as  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  but  the  rank  of  captain,  and  between  1801  and  1808 

resigned  the  position  upon  being  appointed  chan-  filled  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Presi- 

oellor  of  the  exchequer.    He  married  in  1844  dent  Jefferson.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  re* 

Lady  Maria  Theresa,  widow  of  Thomas  Henry  commended  to  congress  by  Jefferson,  who  paid 

Lister,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  a  high  tribute  to  his  courage,  firmness,  and  pm- 

LEWIS,  JoHir  Fbedbbio,  an  English  painter,  dence,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
born  in  London,  July  14,  1805.  He  early  tory,  to  command  the  exploring  expedition 
attracted  attention  by  representations  of  wild  which  it  was  contemplated  to  send  across  the 
animals  both  in  water  colors  and  oils,  and  be-  continent  to  the  Pacific.  In  company  with 
tween  1880  and  1850  made  long  and  repeated  Capt.  William  Clark,  his  associate  in  the  con- 
visits  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  duct  of  the  expedition,  he  departed  on  his  mis- 
His  Spanish  scenes^  representing  bull  fights,  sion  in  the  summer  of  1803,  and  encamped  for 
peasants  dancing,  or  episodes  in  the  Carlist  war,  the  winter  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
were  admired,  as  also  the  scenes  from  Italian  posite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Their  corn- 
life,  such  as  "  Roman  Peasants  at  a  Shrine,"  pany  was  composed  of  9  young  men  from  Ken^ 
and  "  The  Pope  Blessing  the  People."  In  the  tucky,  14  soldiers,  2  Canadian  boatmen,  an  in- 
exhibition  of  the  water  color  society  for  1850  terpreter,  a  hunter,  and  a  negro  servant  of  Capt 
appeared  his  "  Harem,"  and  in  1855  the  artist  Clark.  Beside  these,  a  corporal,  6  soldiers,  and 
Qiade  his  first  appearance  for  many  years  as  a  9  boatmen  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 
painter  in  oils  in  a  portrait  of  an  Armenian  expedition  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Mandans. 
lady.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  60  cop-  Whatever  was  deemed  suitable  for  exchanges 
iea  in  water  colors  of  the  ek^  ^mivre  of  the  with  the  Indians  had  been  provided,  as  well 
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as  all  articles  aapposed  likely  to  be  neoessaiT-  march.    This  from  the  west  proved  mncfa  mm 

for  travellers.    These  were  coDveyed  in  a  little  difficult  than  it  had  been  foand  in  the  other 

ieet  of  one  covered  and  two  open  canoes,  and  direction.    It  was  the  end  of  June  before  tbej 

two  horses  were  to  be  condncted  along  the  reached  the  point  from  which  thejbad  set  out 

bank  of  the  river,  for  serviceln  securing  game  Sept.  12  of  the  previous  year.  Attempting  ftao 

and  provisions.    In  the  spring  of  1804  Lewis  this  point  to  penetrate  N.  E.  tiiroogli  a  re^ 

set  biB  party  in  motion  to  ascend  the  Mis-  not  before  explored,  Lewis  encountered  pecnfiar 

souri.    Early  in  June  they  were  among  the  perils  from  hostile  Indians,  and  was  beade  u^ 

Osages.    The  Pawnees  and  Ottawas  were  then  cidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  gn 

gassed,  and  by  September  the  countiy  of  the  belonging  to  one  of  his  party.    On  Aug.  IS  be 
iouz  had  been  readied.    A  second  winter  was  rejoined  Clark,  and  descending  the  Missonri  to- 
passed  by  the  travellers  in  cabins  constructed  gether,  they  reached  St.  Louis  Sept  28,  after  n 
among  the  Mandans,  lat.  47^  21'  N.    The  party  absence  of  2  years  and  4  months.    The  report 
found,  in  buffaloes  and  other  game,  abundant  of  their  arrival  was  received  with  general  joj 
food,  but  suffered  severely  from  the  intense  cold,  throughout  the  United  States.    By  the  nikkfle 
From  this  point  despatches  were  sent  back  to  of  February  they  reached  Washington,  oongna 
St.  Louis.    On  April  7, 1805,  they  again  moved  being  in  session.    By  this  body  grants  of  laod 
forward,  still  ascending  the  Missouri,  and  reach-  were  made  both  to  the  men  of  the  expeditioii 
ed  the  great  falls  by  the  middle  of  June.    Above  and  to  their  chiefs,  while  Lewis  was  made  gor- 
l&ese,  near  the  close  of  July,  they  attained  the  emor  of  Missouri  territory,  and  Clark  genenl 
point  where  three  nearly  equal  streams  concur  of  its  militia  and  Indian  agent.  In  the  compan- 
and  constitute  the  mighty  river  they  had  as-  tive  quiet  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  Mr.  hen 
cended.    To  these  were  given  the  names  of  Jef-  began  to  suffer  from  hypochondria,  bereditai; 
ferson,  Madison,  and  Gdlatin,  then  president^  in  his  family,  and  to  which  he  had  beeo  more 
vice-president,  and  secretary  of  state  of  the  or  less  subject  from  his  youth.    During  one  of 
United  States.    They  ascended  the  Jefferson,  these  seasons  of  depression  duty  called  him  to 
the  northernmost  of  l^e  three.    On  Aug.  1,  soon  Washington,  and  at  a  lodging  place  on  the  roiii 
after  entering  it,  Oapt.  Lewis  with  three  com-  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.    A  narrative  of  the 
^nions  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  mountains  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  from  materUs 
m  search  of  the  Shoshonee  Indians.    On  the  furnished  by  each  of  the  explorers,  was  prepired 
12th  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Jefferson,  the  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Panl  AUen,  to  wbidi 
extreme  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  defile  of  was  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Lewis  by  JeSason 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  crossing  the  dividing  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1814). 
ridge  discovered  a  small  rivulet  tending  to  the  LEWIS,  Morgan,  an  American  soldier,  jurist, 
Pacific.    Meeting  with  the  Shoshonees,  he  in-  and  politician,  born  in  New  York,  Oct  16,  IIU, 
dnced  a  number  to  return  with  him  to  the  last  died  there,  April  7, 1844.     He  was  gradostid 
forks  of  the  Jefferson,  to  which  the  boats  had  at  Princeton  college  in  1778,  and  snbseqoeDtlj 
been  brought,  but  beyond  which  further  navi-  entered  the  ofiSce  of  John  Jay  as  a  stodent  of 
gation  was  impossible.    The  party  encamping,  law.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolotioo  lie 
Oapt.  Clark  went  forward  to  determine  their  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Americao  serrke, 
future  course,  and  on  the  20th  came  upon  the  and  from  the  time  when  he  joined  the  armjbe- 
river  whose  head  had  been  first  seen  by  Oapt.  fore  Boston  until  the  dose  of  the  war  was  aetiTe 
Lewis,  and  named  it  Lewises  river.     On  his  ly  employed,  distinguishing  himself  at  Santopi 
return,   favorable    arrangements   being  made  and  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gen.  Clin- 
with  the  Indians,  a  numl^r  of  horses  procured,  ton  against  bir  John  Johnson  in  northern  Nev 
and  a  guide  engaged,  the  expedition  set  out  again,  York.    He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  dose 
Aug.  81,  and  until  Sept.  22  travelled  in  the  of  the  war  witli  the  rank  of  colonel,  resamed 
mountains.    Then  were  entered  the  broad  pL&ins  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1801  was  appointed 
of  the  great  western  slope.    The  latter  part  of  chieflnstioe  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 
this  mountain  transit  was  peculiarly  painful,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1804  upon  being 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  elected  governor  of  the  state.    In  1807  he  «* 
began  to  fall  on  Sept  16.  On  Oct.  7,  leaving  their  sumed  his  practice,  and  upon  the  breaking  oot 
horses,  &c,^  with  friendly  Indians,  they  embark-  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he  was  ap* 
ed  in  canoes  on  the  Kaskaskia,  the  left  branch  pointed  quartermaster-general  in  theU.  S.anD^ 
of  the  Oolnmbia,  and  on  Nov.  15  reached  the  In  1814  as  migor-general  he  commanded  tM 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  having  travelled  more  forces  conoentrated  in  New  York, 
than  4,000  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  LEWIS,  S^mubl,  an  American  edncstioni^ 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.    They  passed  their  8d  bom  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  17,  1799,  died 
winter  in  an  intrenched  camp  which  they  con-  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  28,  1864.    His  fttjtf 
structed  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia,  was  captain  of  a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  w- 
suffering  from  want  of  fuel  and  food.  On  March  fore  he  was  11  years  old  he  had  made  sevei*^ 
28, 1806,  embarking  for  their  homeward  voyage,  voyages  as  cabin  boy.    In  1818  the  famOy  r^ 
they  began  to  reascend  the  Columbia.    On  }£ay  moved  to  Ohio,  the  father  and  his  5  sons  walk* 
2,  leaving  the  boats,  and  resuming  the  horses,  ing  the  whole  distance  from  Falmootb  U>n^ 
fonnd  safe  with  the  Indians  to  whom  they  had  burg,  Penn.    Samuel  was  now  employed  on  a 
been  intrnsted^  they  essayed  anew  a  mountain  farm,  and  when  Id  years  of  age  was  i^pointea 
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mail  carrier  between  Oinoinnati  and  Ohillicoihe.  In  1644  he  published  a  volnme  on  the  "  Nature 

He  was  afterward  one  of  a  party  of  survey ors  andGroandof  Punishment,"  sastaining  the  pen* 

in  Indiana,  and  next  a  carpenter.    He  acquired  alty  of  death  for  capital  crimes ;  and  in  1845 

the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  leisure  mo-  *^  Plato  contra  Atheos,"  appending  to  the  Greek 

mentSf  and  at  the  age  of  20,  resolving  to  study  text  extended  critical  and  philosophical  notes. 

law,  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  In  1858  appeared  his  ^*Six  Days  of  Creation,  or 

of  the  Hamilton  county  court.    In  less  than  8  Scriptural  Ck)smology,  with  the  Ancient  Idea 

years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob-  of  Time-Worlds  in  distinction  from  Worlds  of 

tained  a  high  reputation.    In  1824  he  was  li-  Space ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  controversial 

oensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  work  on  the  same  sn^eot,  entitled  **  The  Bible 

ohorch.    He  had  at  this  time  taken  a  stand  in  and  Science,  or  the  World  Problem."    In  1860 

behalf  of  temperance  and  education.    To  his  he  published '^  The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip- 

efibrtfl  were  due  the  founding  and  endowment  tures,"  an  acute  and  learned  work,  designed  as 

of  the  Woodward,  and  subsequently  of  the  introductory  to  a  more  extended  publication  on 

Hughes  high  sdiool,  at  GincinnatL      Gf  the  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible.    He  has 

funds  for  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  now  also  in   preparation  a  translation  of  Plato's 

amounting  to  $810,000,  he  was  a  life  trustee.  "  Thestetus." 

From  1881,  when  he  had  aided  effectively  in  LEWISBURG,  a  town  of  Union  co.,  Penn., 
forming  the  western  college  of  teachers,  he  took  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  69 
an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  common  m.  N.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  about  8,000.    It 
school  education  in  Ghio.  In  1887  he  was  elect-  contains  4  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
dd  by  the  legislature  superintendent  of  schools,  sity  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  founded 
He  visited  40  counties  and  800  schools,  and  lee-  in  1847,  which  in  1859  had  4  professors,  54  stu- 
tured  on  education  in  nearly  all.    In  his  report  dents,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 
to  the  legislature  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  LEWISTGN,  a  township  of  Androscoggin 
a  better  system  of  schools,  with  power  to  the  co.,  Maine,  88  m.  N.  from  Portland,  extending 
cities  and  larger  towns  to  organize  high  schools  for  about  12  m.  idong  the  E.  side  of  the  An- 
or  seminaries;  the  founding  of  a  state  fund;  droscoggin  river,  and  connected  with  Auburn 
loans  for  building  school  houses;  the  establish-  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  700  feet  long; 
ment  of  school  libraries ;  the  publication  of  a  pop.  in  1860,  8,584,  since  which  time  it  has 
school  Journal ;  and  such  legislation  as  should  more  than  doubled.    By  the  Androscoggin  and 
secure  the  largest  returns  from  the  school  lands,  Kennebec  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 
These  measures  were  adopted,  and  he  was  re«  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  at  Danville, 
appointed  as  permanent  state  superintendent,  6  m.  below  Lewiston,  and  with  the  Androscog- 
and  editor  of  the  ^*  Gommon  School  Director."  gin  railroad  at  Leeds,  11  m.  above,  it  communi- 
His  report  for  the  year  1889  suggested  nearly  cates  with  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
every  improvement  which  has  since  been  made  portions  of  the  state.    Its  importance  is  chiefly 
in  the  schools  of  Ghio.    His  health,  however,  due  to  its  water  privileges,  which  are  among 
had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  resigned  the  best  in  New  England,  now  applied  to  a  great 
his  office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  his  variety  of  machinery,  involving  large  manufac- 
travelling  expenses  had  amounted  to  more  than  turins  interests.    The  river  breaks  over  a  diag« 
the  whole  sum  received  from  the  state.    Identi-  onal  ledge  of  rocks,  and  falls  more  than  50  feet 
fled  with  the  anti-slavery  party  from  1841,  he  was  in  a  distance  of  200  feet.    The  natural  advan- 
for  the  next  12  years  its  favorite  candiaate  for  tages  thus  ftimished  are  increased  by  a  dam  ex- 
the  state  senate,  for  congress,  and  for  governor,  tending  across  the  river,  and  by  a  canal,  60  feet 
and  he  was  very  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  wide,  reaching  from  above  the  falls  to  the  mills, 
temperance  and  kindred  reforms.  The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that 
LEWIS,  Taylbb,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar  the  water  may  be  used  several  times.    An  asso* 
and  author,  born  hi  Northumberland,  Saratoga  ciation  of  capitalists,  called  the  Franklin  com- 
co.,  N.  T.,  in  1802.    His  father  was  an  officer  pany,  has  purchased  more  than  1,100  acres  of 
in  the  revolutionary  war.    Dr.  Lewis  was  grad*  land  adjacent  to  the  falls,  with  the  purpose  of 
uflted  at  Union  college  in  1820,  studied  law  in  building  up  a  manufacturing  city.    It  owns  all 
Albany,  and  practised  at  Fort  Miller.    He  gave  the  water  power,  and  rents  it  to  the  other  corn- 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  panics.    It  is  also  a  manufacturing  company, 
general  biblical  and  classical  literature.  In  1888  and  has  a  bleachery,  the  best  in  Now  England, 
he  taught  aclassical  school  at  Waterford,  whence  capable  of  bleaching  6  tons  of  goods  per  day. 
he  removed  in  1885  to  Ggdensburg;  and  in  The  principal  corporations  are  the  Franklin 
1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  company,  having  a  capital  of  $600,000,  21,000 
the  university  of  New  York.    In  1849  he  took  spindles,  and  425  operatives,  for  white  cottons ; 
the  same  professorship  in  Union  college.    Dr.  the  Bates  manufacturing  company,  $800,000 
Lewis  has  devoted  mndi  time  to  the  study  of  capital,  86,000  spindles,  812  looms,  and  1,000 
languages,  and  occupies  a  high  position  as  a  operatives,  for  cottons ;  the  Hill  manufacturing 
philologist.    He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  company,  $1,000,000  capital,  22,400  spindles, 
more  prominent  magazines  and  reviews,  and  414  looms,  and  400  operatives,  for  fine  cotton 
has  delivered  and  published  several  addresses  goods  (it  has  one  mill  in  operation,  and  is  now 
on  important  literary  and  philosophical  topics*  (June,  1860)  laying  the  foundation  for  a  second 
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•f  eqnal  oapaoity,  with  a  third  to  he  ftdded);  torieal  and  Geognphioal  Notiee  4>f  the  "Blret 

the  Lewiston  hagging  company,  $150,000  capi-  Sir  Daria  or  Jibon,'^  which  is  in  French  (Parian 

tal,  4,600  spindles,  74  looms,  and  120  operatiyes,  1838),  most  of  his  other  works  being  in  Ger- 

manofactnring  an  average  of  2,600  grain  sacks  man.    An  eztensire  exploration  in  the  Kinbees 

ddly ;  the  Lewiston  Falls  mannfaotaring  com-  steppes  enabled  him  to  make  a  considerable  nd- 

pany,  $59,000  capital,  5  sets  of  machinery,  and  dition  to  the  stoek  of  knoi«  ledge  of  thofsedistaaa 

60  operatives,  for  woollens ;  and  the  Lewiston  re^^ons  in  his  **  Beseripiion  of  the  Kii^ghees 

^mace  company,  $86,000  cq>ital  and  40  operap-  Hordes  and  Steppes"  (Bt.  Petersbniip,  1882). 

tives,  for  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  other  ma-  Having  officiated  for  some  time  as  one  of  the 

ehinery.  The  Androscoggin  company,  chartered  milita^  commanders  of  the  city  of  Odeeaa,  hs 

in  1860,  has  nearly  completed  (June,  1860)  the  visited  Italy  in  1848,  which  gave  oocarion  ftr 

fonndation  for  a  mill  of  40,000  spindles.   There  hla  Spoinerffdnge  eine$  Bvmen  in  Pampeji  {%l 

are  two  other  machine  shops;  a  com  and  floor  Petersbnrg,  1848);  and  on  his  retam  to  Rvsia 

ml^I,  having  4  runs  of  stones,  and  capable  of  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  eoonomlcel  de> 

making  160  barrels  of  flour  per  day  ;  a  large  partment  in  the  ministry  of  public  domuBsi  la 

card  factory ;  a  steam  saw  mill ;  and  another  1844  he  was  made  a  privy  coonoiUor,  and  after 

saw  mill,  having  one  gang  and  a  single  saw  capi^  the  accession  of  Alexander  IL  he  waa  attadi«d 

ble  of  cutting  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annuaUy,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  be  waa  ap- 

and  all  the  appliances  for  manufacturing  shin*  pointed  to  prenare  a  plan  for  the  emanoipatioe 

ffles,  laths,  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  and  bobbins,  of  the  serfs,    in  coignnction  with  Stnnre  and 

Lewiston  has  8  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  other  men  of  science,  he  founded  in  1845  the 

gregational,  2  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Russian  geographical  society;  and  as  a  leadiag 

Episcopal,  1  Universalbt,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  council  of  that  body,  he  haa  ao- 

Its  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  tively  promoted  the  different  expeditions  whi^ 

state.    It  is  the  seat  also  of  the  Maine  state  liave  since  been  despatched  under  its  ancpioes 

seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill  to  remote  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.    Sines 

Baptists,  chartered  in  1855,  established  in  1 857,  1857  he  has  been  president  of  the  adnrinlstrativa 

with  a  liberal  endowment  by  the  state,  and  hav-  council  of  the  great  Russian  nul  way  oompanv. 
faig  in  1860  8  teachers  and  860  pupils.    Four       LEXINGTON,  a  central  district  of  aCU 

newspapers  are  published  here.    In  the  vicinity  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Broad  and  Congaree  aad 

of  the  village  are  valuable  ledges  of  rock,  fur-  8.  W.  by  N.  Edisto  river,  and  interaeeted  by 

nishing  excellent  building  materials.  the  Saluda;  area,  980  «q.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850^ 

LEWISTON,  a  port  of  entry  for  Niagara  dis-  12,980,  of  whom- 5,557  were  slaves;  white  pop. 

trict,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  river,  7  m.  from  its  in  1859, 8,726.    The  surface  is  diversified.    The 

entrance  into  Lake  Ontario  and  from  the  falls,  productions  in  1850  were  882,518  bosh^  of 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad ;  pop.  in  Indian  com,  86,942  of  wheat,  84,066  of  oat% 

1855, 1,014;  of  the  township,  8,260.    It  is  con-  60,721  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,608  hales  of 

neoted  with  Qneenstown,  Canada,  by  a  suspen*  cotton.    There  were  88  saw  mills,  8  grist  nuiflss 

sion  bridge,  and  has  railroad  communication  88  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  pnUic 

with  Detroit  and  Albany.    For  the  year  ending  schools.    Coital,  Lexington. 
June  80,  1869,  the  exports  of  the  district^  of        LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  village  cf 

which  the  greater  part  was  entered  in  the  port  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston 

of  Lewiston,  amounted  to  $1,784,580 ;  imports,  and  7  m.  £.  from  Gonoord ;  pop.  in  1865,  2,649. 

$1,019,944.    The  entrances  of  vessels  were  856,  The  village  is  the  terminus  of  the  l^Ting<nn 

tonnage  106,698 ;  clearances  854,  tonnage  106,-  and  West  Cambridge  railroad,  a  bran<^  of  the 

174;  tonnage  of  the  district,  1,176.    It  contains  Boston  and  Fitcbburg  railroad.      Tbeaor&cs 

4  churches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  of  the  township  is  divernfied,  and  the  soil  it 

and  Roman  Catholic),  and  18  schools  with  1,214  generally  fertile.    A  great  quantity  iA  milk  is 

pupils.    In  1814  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  produced,  of  which  several  hundred  thomuid 

LEWISTOWN,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Mif-  gallons  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  market 
ilin  CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata;  There  are  4  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Oongrega- 
pop.  in  1860,  2,786.  It  has  an  active  trade,  ex-  tional,  and  1  Unitarian),  and  a  high  school- 
porting  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  Lexington  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  &iK 
pork,  andiron,  and  is  connected  by  canal  and  armedenoounterbetweentheBritbhand  Amer> 
railroad  with  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  In  leans  in  the  revolutionary  contest.  Ontheni^t 
1860  it  contained  7  churches  (African,  Baptist,  of  April  18, 1775,  Paul  Revere  «r  Borton,  elad- 
Episcopal,  Lutheran.  Methodist,  Presbyterian^  ing  the  British  sentinels,  escaped  into  the  oooa- 
and  Roman  Catholic).  tnr  across  Charles  river  and  q>read  informatian 

LEWSCHIN,  Alkxbi,  a  Russian  statesman  of  the  intended  march  of  a  detachment  of 

and  scholar,  bom  in  1799.     He  attended  the  British  troops  800  strong,  commanded  by  lieat 

university  of  Kharkov,  and  published  as  eariy  Col.  Smith,  to  seize  the  provincial  atorea  and 

as  1816  ^*  Sketehes  of  Little  Rnssia.^^    Here-  cannon  at  Concord.    About  midnight  he  reach- 

ceived  an  appointment  in  the  government  of  ed  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  the  nia* 

Orenburg,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his  ister  of  Lexington,  where  Hancock  and  Adaois 

"Historico-Statistical  Description  of  the  Ural  lodged.    The  town  at  that  time  contained  about 

Coesaoka"  (St  Petersburg,  1828),  and  ''  His-  700  inhabitants,  and  nearly  aU  the  able-bodied 
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XBflles  had  be«Q  trdned  to  tlio  use  of  anns,  and  oolossal  bronze  statoe  of  a  revolnlaonary  minute 
were  enrolled  aa  minnte  men.  The  alarm  was  man  devated  npon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite^ 
given,  and  by  2  d*olook  in  the  morning  about  with  appropriate  scolptares  in  basti-relief. 
180  militiamen  were  assembled  under  arms  on  LEXINGTON,  the  capital  of  Rockbridge  co., 
the  common,  commanded  by  Oapt  John  Par-  Ya^  on  North  river,  an  i^nent  of  James,  146  m. 
ker,  who  ordered  them  to  load  with  powdor  W.  from  Richmond;  pop.  in  1850,1,788.  It  is 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to  situated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
fire.  Messengers  were  then  sent  toward  Boston  momitain  scenery.  Washington  college,  found- 
to  look  for  the  British,  who  returned  reporting  ed  in  1798  and  endowed  by  General  Washing- 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach.  A  ton,  and  the  Virginia  military  institute,  founded 
watch  was  set,  and  the  militia  dismissed  with  in  1888,  are  situated  here ;  and  there  are  also  in 
orders  to  sssemble  again  at  beat  of  drum.  Just  the  village  4  or  5  churches,  and  2  seminaries, 
at  daybreak  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  LEXINGTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fay- 
oommanded  by  Md|ior  Pitcairn,  was  discovered  ette  co.,  £y.,  situated  on  the  Town  fork  of  the 
approaching  the  village.  The  alarm  was  given,  Elkhom,  a  tributary  of  Kentucky  river,  77  m. 
and  between  60  and  70  of  the  militia  assembled  E.  from  LouisviUe,  in  lat.  88""  2'N.  and  long, 
and  were  paraded  in  two  ranks  on  the  common  84''  26'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,180 ;  in  1860,  about 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting  house.  The  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  unsur- 
Britisb  halted  to  load,  and  to  allow  the  rest  of  passed  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  streets  are 
the  detachment  to  come  up.  They  then  ad-  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  finest  one,  Main, 
Taneed  almost  on  a  run.  Pitcairn  rode  in  front,  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  public 
and  when  within  5  or  6  rods  of  the  Americans  builoings  are  a  court  house,  Transylvania  uni- 
he  called  out :  '*  Disperse,  ye  viUaios,  ye  rebels,  versity,  masonic  haU,  12  churches,  the  city  hos- 
disperse ;  lay  down  your  arms ;  why  don*t  you  pital,  state  lunatic  asylum  (one  of  the  largest 
lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse?**  They  kept  and  most  commodious  in  the  Union),  two  banks 
their  ranks  firmly  and  silently  until  Pitcairn  dis-  of  issue  and  several  of  deposit,  an  orphan  asy- 
charged  a  pistol  at  them  and  ordered  the  sol-  Inm,  public  schools,  &c.  There  are  published  in 
dierytofire.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  the  city  two  semi- weekly  newspapers.  Transyl- 
followed,  and  7  of  the  men  of  Lexington  were  vania  university,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
killed  and  9  wounded.  The  killed  were  Jonas  was  founded  in  1798.  In  1859  it  had  8  profes- 
Parker.  Isaac  Mnzzey,  Jonathan  Harrington,  sors  and  25  students.  Connected  with  it  are 
jr.,  Caleb  Harrington,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  law  and  medical  departments.  The  university 
Hadley,  and  John  Brown.  The  last  two  were  libraries,  including  those  of  the  law  and  medi- 
pnrsued  and  killed  after  they  had  left  the  com-  cal  schools,  number  about  15,000  volumes, 
mon.  Asahel  Porter  of  wobum,  a  prisoner  Lexington  also  has  a  city  library  with  5,000  or 
taken  by  the  British  on  the  march,  was  killed  6,000  volumes.  There  are  about  100  stores  and 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  shops  of  various  kinds  and  80  manufacturing 
When  the  British  fired,  Capt.  Parker  ordered  establishments  in  the  city.  A  heavy  business 
his  men  to  disperse.  A  few  of  them  then  return-  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp.  There  are 
ed  the  fire,  and  Pitcaim^s  horse  was  grazed  by  8  railroads  leading  from  the  city,  the  Louis- 
a  bullet  and  a  private  slightly  wounded  in  the  ville,  Covington,  and  Danville ;  and  12  mac- 
leg.  The  British  drew  up  on  the  common,  fired  adamized  turnpikes.  At  the  west  end  of  Main 
a  volley,  gave  three  cheers,  and  after  a  halt  of  street  there  is  a  beautiful  cemetery,  in  the 
half  an  hoar  marched  on  to  Concord.  On  their  midst  of  which  stands  a  monument  erected  to 
retreat  from  that  place,  after  the  battle  at  the  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay.  The  city  is  well 
bri(^  (see  Concord),  while  passing  through  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  first  settle- 
Lincoln,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lexington  ment  was  made  in  1775  by  Col.  Robert  Patter- 
men,  and  as  they  were  ascending  Fiske^s  hUl  in  son.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
the  west  part  of  Lexington  a  sharp  contest  took  reached  the  settlers  while  they,  were  laying  out 
place  in  which  a  num^Br  were  killed.  About  a  the  town,  and  they  immediately  named  it  after 
mile  below  the  common  the  British  were  saved  the  first  battle  field  of  the  revolution.  The 
from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a  re-  town  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
enforcement  of  1,200  men  under  Lord  Percy,  legislature  in  1782,  and  was  formerly  the  cap- 
The  action  at  Lexington  roused  the  whole  coun-  itu  of  the  state. 

try.   The  night  before  it  there  were  few  people  LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  capital  of 

in  the  colonies  that  expected  any  blood  would  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.,  finely  situated  on  the  right 

be  shed  in  the  contest    The  night  after,  says  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  850  m.  frt)m  St. 

Bancroft,  the  king's  governor  and  the  king's  Louis,  and  125  m.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in 

army  found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  1859,  5,200.    It  has  7  churches,  a  branch  of 

Boston.    In  1799  a  small  monument  was  erect*  the  bank  of  Missouri,  capital  $600,000,  2  week- 

ed  on  Lexington  common  to  mark  the  spot  of  ly  newspapers,  8  hotels,  and  6  grist  mills.    It 

the  first  blo^hed  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  was  settled  in  1887.  • 

1859  an  assocMstion,  of  which  Edward  Everett  LEYDEN  (anc.  Lugdunum  Batavorum\  a 

is  president,  was  organized  to  procure  by  vol-  city  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Hol- 

nntary  contributions  the  erection  of  a  more  land,  27  m.  by  railway  from  Amsterdam  and  9i 

fitting  memorial  of  the  event,  in  the  shape  of  a  m.  from  the  Hague,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which 
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diflcbargefl  its  luurrow  etream  into  the  eea  at  a  greet  the  preservers  of  the  city.  .  .  •  On  Feb. 
distance  of  8  m.  from  the  citj ;  pop.  about  6,  1575,  the  city  of  Leyden,  so  lately  the  vicUm 
40,000.    The  city  presents  an  antique,  venera-  of  famine  and  pestilence,  had  crowned  itself  with 
hie,  scrupulously  clean,  but  dull  and  inanimate  flowers/'    A  grand  procession  was  formed  on 
appearance.     It  is  snrrounded  by  numerous  that  day,  which  marched  to  the  cloister  of  Sc 
wind  mills,  in  one  of  which  Rembrandt  is  said  Barbara,  the  place  prepared  for  the  new  imiTer- 
to  have  been  bom,  and  by  pleasant  country  sity,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  established,  as 
seats,  where  Descartes  found  an  asylum  and  well  as  a  10  days'  annual  fair  without  tolls  or 
Boerhaave  resided.    It  is  traversed  by  many  taxes,  as  a  reward  for  the  sufferings  and  bennsm 
canals,  the  bridges  of  which  number  about  150.  of  the  citizens.    An  interesting  medal  stmck  ob 
The  Breeds  Straat^  or  Broad  street,  ranks  among  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Leyd^i  being  raised 
the  finest  of  Europe.    The  large  open  space  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  London  no- 
called  the  Ruine  in  the  Bapenburg  street,  now  mismatic  society  in  1858.    Leyden  is  also  as- 
planted  with  trees,  was  covered  with  dwellings  sociated  with  American  history  through  the 
until  1807,  when  800  of  tbem  were  destroyed  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  after  their  arrival  from 
with  150  persons  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  England   in  Amsterdam  (1608),    removed  to 
The  chief  ornament  of  Leyden  is  the  university,  Leyden  (1609),  where  ^*  they  saw  poverty  corn- 
founded  in  1575  by  the  prince  of  Orange.    For  ing  on  them  like  an  armed  man.'' 
some  time  it  contributed  so  much  to  the  learn-        LETDEN,  John  of.    See  Anabaptist. 
ing  of  Europe,  that  Leyden  was  called  the       LEYDEN,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
Athens  of  the  West.    Associated  with  it  are  the  Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  Sept.  8,  1775,  died 
names  of  Grotius,  Descartes,  Heinsius,  Scaliger,  in  Batavia,  Aug.  21, 1811.    He  studied  at  the 
Boerhaave,  Arminius,  and  Gomarus.     Evelyn,  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  in 
Goldsmith,  Fielding^  and  other  English  men  of  1798 ;  but  not  attaining  any  success  in  thedai- 
letters  studied  at  Leyden.    The  university  is  cal  profession,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied 
still  attended  by  about  600  students,  and  there  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.     In  160:2  he 
are  88  professors.    Most  of  the  lectures  are  was  appointed  assistant  surseon  in  the  East 
deliverea  in  Latin.    The  Junior  students  have  India  company^s  service,  and  on  arriving  si 
for  a  short  time  after  their  entrance  to  act  Madras  turned   his  attention  to  the  orientei 
as  fags  to  those  of  older  standing.    The  stu-  languages.    In  1806  he  removed  to  Calcutu, 
dents  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  city,  and  wear  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hindoo- 
no  uniform  dress.    The  museum  of  natural  his-  tanee  in  Fort  William  college,  and  shortly  aftcr- 
tory,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  is  ward  judge  of  tlie  Twenty -Four  Pergnnnahs. 
especially  rich  in  productions  of  the  East  and  In  1809  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  tLe 
West  Indies,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection*  court  of  requests,  and  in  1810  was  promoted  to 
of  birds.    The  cabinet  of  comparative*anatomy  the  office  of  assay  master  of  the  mint.     Havisg 
is  exceedingly  rich.    The  collections  of  shells,  accompanied   Lord   Minto  in   an   expeditioo 
of  minerals  and  insects,  and  of  agricultural  ob-  against  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java  in  1811,  ht 
Jects,  as  well  as  the  E^ptian  museum,  possess  there  contracted  a  fever  which  proved  fatal 
great  interest,  as  does  the  Japanese  collection  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  :  a  '^His^ 
of  Siebold,  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind  torical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
in  the  world.     The  library  contains  60,000  Africa^*  (enlarged  and  completed  by  Hugh  Mur- 
printed  volumes  and  14,000  HSS.,  including  ray,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1817);  and  *'Aq 
some  of  the  rarest  oriental  ones,  collected  by  Essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  tLe 
Golius  in  the  17th  century.    Printing  was  ex-  Indo-Chinese   Nations,^*  published  in  vol  x. 
tensively  carried  on  in  Leyden  in  the  17th  and  of  ^^  Asiatic  Researches."  His  poetical  remsias 
18th  centuries,  as  was  the  manufacture  of  fine  were  published  in  London  in  1819  by  the  B«;t. 
woollen  doth.    In  the  17th  century  the  popu-  John  Morton,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  '*  Poems 
lation  was  estimated  as  high  as  100,000.  Nearly  and  Ballads,'^  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
4,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  in  1858. 

Elague  in  1655.    In  more  recent  times  industry        LEYDEN,  Luoas  vak,  otherwise  called  Lrcis 

as  declined,  but  Leyden  continues  to  be  the  Jacobze.  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in 

principal  market  for  wool  and  woollen  goods  in  I^eyden  m  1494,  died  in  1538.    At  10  years  d 

Holland,  and  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  age  he  was  placed  with  Cornelius  Engdbrecb- 

since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — ^The  ston,  a  painter  of  Leyden,  and  two  years  later 

siege  of  Leyden  and  its  heroic  defence  against  he  produced  a  picture  of  St.  Hubert  which  astcn- 

the  Spaniards  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  ished  the  artists  of  Leyden.    At  14  he  pro- 

forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  duced  a  celebrated  print  of  ^^  Mohammed  klUiog 

history  of  the  Dutch  republic.    After  a  pro*  Sersius."    He  subsequently  rose  to  eminence  in 

tracted  warfare  the  city  was  relieved  on  the  HoUand,  was  an  intimate  friend  and  oorre^>ond- 

morning  of  Oct.  8, 1574,  when  the  fleet  of  Boisot  ent  of  Albert  DQrer,  and  fini^ed  a  large  nnm- 

entered  Leyden.    Motley,  in  his  *^  Rise  of  the  her  of  pictures,  few  of  which  however  are  nov 

Dutch  Republic"  (New  York,  1856),  says:  **The  well  authenticated.    In  all  that  regards  exteN 

quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population,  nal  manner  he  resembled  DtUrer,  particularly  in 

as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every  his  tendency  to  the  grotesque  and  whimsical, 

human  being  who  could  stand  coming  forth 'to  but  lacked  his  grandeur  of  design.    He  painted 
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in  oil,  in  distemper,  and  on  glass,  and  essayed  among  whicli  are  the  huge  reptiles,  tbe  icbthjo- 

history,  landscape,  and  portraits,  but  inclined  saums  and  plesiosaams  of  several  species.    The 

rather  to  scenes  of  common  life.    His  most  im-  limestones  abound  also  in  corallines,  and  in 

portant  work  is  the  **  Last  Judgment "  in  the  great  variety  of  shells.    The  remains  of  fish  are 

town  house  at  Leyden,  a  picture  of  immense  all  of  extinct  genera. 

size.  He  was  equally  celebrated  a^an  engraver,  LIBANIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
working  on  wood  as  well  as  copper.  bom  in  Antioch  about  A.  D.  816,  died  there 
LHA-SSA.  SeeLAssA.  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century.  He 
L'HOPITAL,  or  L^HoePiTAL,  Miohkl  dk,  taught  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
chancellor  of  France,  bom  in  Aigueperse  about  school  drew  such  vast  numbers  of  students 
1504,  died  in  Bellebat,  near  £tampes,  March  18,  that  his  rivals  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
1578.  He  was  made  president  of  the  court  of  the  city  as  a  sorcerer.  He  subseauently  returned 
accounts  in  1554,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  to-  Antioch,  and  there  passed  nis  latter  days. 
1560.  In  the  former  office  he  proved  his  in-  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperors  Ju- 
tegrity  and  courage  by  refusing  the  20,000  livres  lian,  Yalens,  and  Theodosius.  He  was  a  pagan, 
which  Henry  II.  demanded  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  but  yet  maintained  friendly  relations  with  many 
In  the  latter  office  he  refused  to  sign  a  sentence  Christians,  including  St.  fiasil  and  St.  Chrysos- 
of  death  against  the  prince  of  Cond6.  His  aim  tom,  who  were  his  pupils.  He  was  a  volumin- 
was  to  moderate  all  parties,  and  he  opposed  ous  author,  and  several  of  his  works  are  extant, 
-violence  in  politics  and  intolerance  in  religion,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them. 
To  him  were  due  the  edict  of  Romorantin  (1 560),  LIBANTJS,  Mount.  See  Ixbanon. 
which  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  in-  LIBEL,  in  law,  has  one  meaning  in  criminal 
quisition  in  France ;  the  ordinance  of  Orleans  law,  or  as  a  ground  for  civil  action,  and  quite  an* 
(1561),  at  once  an  administrative,  judicial,  >nd  other  as  one  of  the  processes  of  legal  remedy, 
religious  code ;  the  edict  of  pacification  (1562),  In  both  senses  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
which  authorized  the  free  exercise  of  Protestant  Latin  libeUus,  which  means  literally  a  little 
worship,  with  certain  precautions  for  the  preser-  book,  but  was  used  for  any  brief  writing.  In 
vation  of  peace ;  the  edict  of  RoussiUon  (1565),  the  Roman  criminal  law  the  phrase  was  libeUtu 
which  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Jan.  /amonu.  The  qualifying  adjective  is  dropped 
1 ;  and  the  ordinance  of  Moulins  (1566),  to  re-  in  our  common  use  of  the  word,  but  is  often 
form  the  administration  of  justice.  He  gave  up  used  in  accurate  legal  documents,  as  in  the  lat- 
the  seals  of  office  in  1568,  and  retired  to  the  est  English  statute  about  libels,  where  the  ex- 
country.  His  moderation  had  drawn  upon  him  pression  generaUy  used  is  ^*  defamatory  libel." 
the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  the  Catholic  party.  Generally,  however,  the  word  libel  is  supposed 
especially  as  his  wife  and  family  had  (dl  be-  to  imply  defamation.  Its  exact  definition  is 
come  Protestants.  A  troop  sent  to  protect  him  difficult ;  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has  said 
at  the  period  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  that  he  never  met  with  one  entirely  satisfao- 
being  mistaken  for  assassins,  he  commanded  tory  to  him.  The  shortest  and  simplest,  and  at 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  them,  saying  that  his  the  same  time  the  best  in  our  judgment,  is  this : 
time  would  come  whenever  God  pleased.  His  a  libel  is  any  published  defamation.  In  *^  The 
complete  works,  embracing  Latin  poems,  ha-  People  t$,  Croswell,^^  8  Johnson's  Cases,  854, 
rangueS)  memoirs  addressed  to  the  king  and  the  occurs  the  following  definition  of  a  libel :  *^A 
parliament,  and  a  political  testament,  were  ed-  censorious  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture,  or 
ited  by  Dufey  TTonne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1824).  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  ana  malicious 
LIAS,  an  English  provincial  name  for  a  group  intent  toward  government,  magistrates,  or  in- 
of  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  forma-  dividuals.^'  This  definition  is  approved  and 
tion,  and  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  adopted  in  9  Johnson's  Reports,  214,  and  more 
overlying  oolite ;  but  in  the  Jura  the  two  for-  recently  in  Denio's  Reports,  847. — ^We  propose 
mations  are  distinct,  the  oolite  reposing  un-  to  consider :  1,  what  this  defamation  must  be ; 
conformably  upon  the  lias.  Over  a  consider-  2,  what  the  publication ;  8,  what  the  punish- 
able portion  of  Europe  it  is  found  in  alter-  ment  or  remedies ;  4,  what  may  be  the  defence, 
nating  beds  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones.  Before  proceeding  to  these  topics,  it  may  be 
which  altogether  attain  a  thickness  of  500  to  well  to  remark,  however,  that  libel  is  distin- 
1,000  feet.  The  limestones  have  a  peculiar  ap-  guished,  in  law,  fi^om  slander,  by  the  fact  of 
pearance,  lying  in  thin  strata  of  a  bluish  or  publication ;  for  while  libel  is  published  defa- 
grayish  color  within,  and  light  brown  without  mation,  slander  is  only  spoken  defamation.  The 
where  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  noticed  in  offences  are  entirely  different  in  law,  and  very 
the  article  Gboloot,  the  nearest  representatives  different  systems  of  rules  apply  to  them.  (See 
of  the  group  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  Slandeb.)  As  to  the  requisite  defamation,  it 
the  coal  fielas  of  S.  E.  Yir^ia  and  North  Car-  need  not  charge  any  crime,  nor  any  thing  which 
olina,  and  the  middle  secondary  sandstones  of  must  affect  a  man^s  business  or  pecuniary  in- 
the  Connecticut  river  valley  and  of  New  Jer-  terest^  or  indeed  accuse  him  of  anv  moral  ob- 
aey ;  though  it  may  be  that  these  correspond  liauity.  It  is  quite  enough  if  it  holds  him  up  to 
more  closely  to  the  oolite.  The  formation  is  ridicule.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  man  has 
especially  interesting  in  Europe  for  the  variety  a  right  tx>  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and 
of  fossils  it  affords,  the  most  eztraotdinaiy  is  injured  by  any  thing  which  tends  to  degrade 
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him  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbon.  But  the  the  words  or  Mt^  or  th^  nuy  be  cadL  thii  die 
reason  most  commonly  given  by  courts  and  text  law  will  imply  malice  in  the  absenoe  of  proo^ 
writers  is,  that  the  essence  of  the  offence  of  on  the  ground  partly  that  no  pereoa  ooidd  do 
libel  lies  in  its  being  daofferons  to  the  public  suchathingif  he  were  not  malicious,  and  partly 
peace ;  and  defamation  which  only  makes  its  that  the  thing  itself  is  so  wrongful  end  mis- 
object  ridiculous,  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  him  chicTous,  that  the  safety  of  society  requires 
angry  and  stir  him  to  break  the  peace,  as  if  it  that  the  doer  should  be  punished  as  if  he  wa« 
affected  his  pecuniary  interests  or  exposed  him  malicious,  and  that  no  one  ^ould  be  aUe  to 
to  legal  measures.  On  the  same  foundation  defend  himself  for  doing  so  great  a  wroog  hj 
rests  the  distinction  between  libel  and  slander;  showing  that  it  was  done  only  throogjb  ne^ 
because  the  law  considers  that  words,  wluch  gence  or  stupidity. — ^As  to  the  punishmaiit,  say 
while  spoken  only  are  fleeting  and  transitory,  person  guilty  of  libel  may  be  indicted  for  tk 
become  fixed  and  vested  by  publication,  ana  offence,  as  a  crime  agaii^  the  public,  and  if 
capable  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  therefore  convicted  punished  accordingly.  But  the  ps- 
their  capacity  of  mischief  is  vastly  increased ;  son  defamed  may  also  bring  las  action  for  dsa- 
henoe,  while  libel  is  indictable,  slander  is  not.  ages  and  recover  full  oompensation.  The  ns- 
The  dejEamation  may  be  of  the  dead,  provided  son  for  treating  libel  as  a  public  offence  as  vtD 
it  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  to  revenge  or  vio-  as  a  private  one  consists  in  the  iigury  done  to 
lence  any  living  friends  of  the  deceas^.  So  it  the  public  by  endangering  its  peace.  But  thk 
has  been  held,  Uiat  a  publication  is  a  libel  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  per^ 
consists  only  of  defamation  of  the  Ohristian  re-  son  defeuned,  for  which  he  has  therefore  bk 
ligion,  of  morality,  or  of  decency.  The  publi-  own  remedy.  The  punishment  for  libel  is  fine 
cation  may  consist  of  any  act  or  acts  which  put  and  imprisomnent.  This  is  regulated  by  itai- 
the  de&mation  into  distinct  and  apprehensible  utes  in  some  states,  and  in  others  rests  on  tbe 
form ;  thus,  not  only  printing  it  in  any  form  is  common  law,  according  to  which  libel  is  a  mia- 
sofficient,  but  painting  it,  as  on  a  sign,  or  draw-  demeanor. — ^The  defence  against  libel  has  pry- 
ing it,  as  in  a  caricature.  Nor  need  the  name  sented  questions  which  were  once  of  great  pub- 
of  any  person  be  mentioned  if  it  be  sufficiently  lie  interest ;  and  if  they  are  less  so  now,  it  tb 
obvious  who  is  thus  held  up  to  public  ridicule ;  only  because  they  are  now  quite  well  settled, 
nor  need  it  be  given  to  the  public.  K  it  is  writ-  and  the  law  in  req>ect  to  them  stands  aa  a  bask 
ten  in  a  letter  sent  to  but  one  person,  that  is  which  no  one  is  disposed  to  disturb.  By  th» 
publication ;  and  it  has  been  held,  on  what  seem  Boman  civil  law,  the  crime  of  libel  was  punisb- 
to  us  good  grounds,  that  if  one  write  what  is  ed  very  severely.  The  12  teblesmade  it  a  capiul 
defamatory  of  a  person,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  offence.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  nsage  had  so 
the  person  defamed,  and  send  it  to  him  only,  modified  tbe  law,  that  the  punishment  was  ody. 
this  also  may  be  publication.  It  has  been  held  corporal ;  but  Yalentinian  made  it  once  more 
that  if  one  take  down  a  volume  from  book  capital,  and  extended  the  punishment  uf  deatb 
shelves  and  read  from  it  a  defamatory  passage  to  him  who  wrote  or  published  the  libel^  or 
to  one  or  more  persons,  this  is  publication  of  a  omitted  the  destroying  or  suppreenng  of  it  iif  he 
libel.  Again,  if  the  defamation  oe  published  in  could  do  so.  By  a  law  of  Alfred,  the  inventor 
a  work  of  general  circulation,  as  a  newspaper,  of  a  public  falsehood  (pvblicufn  fnendmciyR) 
the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher  are  all  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  hia  tongue,  nor 
and  severally  liable ;  and  the  editor  and  pub-  could  he  redeem  his  tongue  for  leas  than  the 
lisher  are  liable  although  they  give  the  name  price  of  his  head.  The  laws  of  Greece  as  well 
of  the  writer,  or  even  if  the  wnter^s  name  be  as  those  of  Rome  made  many  distinctioos  in  re- 
appended  to  the  article;  for  if  the  law  were  lation  to  the  law  of  libel,  some  of  whidi  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  any  publici-  very  nice ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reeef- 
ty  to  any  libel  with  impunity,  merely  by  put-  nized  that  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  tl^ 
ting  to  it  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  not  fundamental  distinction,  by  the  law  of  'F^gifn^ 
responsible  in  fact,  because  he  had  nothing  to  and  of  this  country,  between  published  deoma- 
lose.  But  if  a  servant  of  the  publisher  sell  the  tion  or  libel  and  merely  spoken  defamatin, 
book,  this  is  not,  of  itself  publication  on  his  whidi,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  slander. — The 
part,  but  it  is  some  evidence  of  publication  on  earliest  question  in  point  of  time,  and  one  of 
the  part  of  his  master ;  and  perhaps  the  same  the  most  important  m  its  character,  which  luifi 
rule  would  be  applied  to  any  mere  agent.  Nor  arisen  in  tbe  history  of  the  law  of  libel,  is  m 
is  it  held  to  be  a  defence  to  the  editor  or  pub-  relation  to  the  function  of  the  jury  as  distinct 
lisher,  that  he  did  not  know  tbe  libellous  cnar-  from  that  of  the  court  A  familiar  and  per- 
acter  or  nature  of  the  matter  published.  It  is  feotly  well  established  pBinciple  gives  all  qaet- 
as  much  publication  if  the  book  or  paper  be  tions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  and  leaves  all  qnestioDS 
given  away  as  if  it  be  sold ;  and  with  every  of  law  to  the  court.  In  the  last  century  there 
copy  given  or  sold  there  is  a  repetition  and  re-  was  an  endeavor  in  the  En^iah  oourto  to  coc- 
newal  of  the  offence.  It  is  doubtless  of  the  es-  fine  the  question  before  the  jury  to  the  meie 
sence  of  libel  that  malice  enter  into  the  act  or  publication  of  the  words  chaiiged,  leaving  it  for 
motive ;  but  this  may  be  either  express  malice  the  court  to  say  whether  the  words  or  thine 
or  constructive  malice ;  that  i&  there  may  be  published  constituted  a  hbel.  This  was  so  hdbd 
direct  proof  of  an  actual  malicious  purpose  in  by  the  court  of  king's  benoh|  in  *^  The  King  ca 
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■Ow«n^  (10  8t.  Tr«  App.  169) ;  in  ^  The  Eing  «t.  ion  exerted  bis  utmost  power  of  aj^^ment  on 
Mott"  (d  T.  R.  480,  in  notes) ;  and  in  "^  The  King  the  affirmative  side  of  both  questions.  Jastioee 
«ff.  Shebbeare'^  Obid.).  Then  Lord  Mansfield  Kent  and  Thompson  were  witii  him,  and  Jnsticea 
snd  bis  eoUeagnee  asserted  the  same  law  in  Lewis  and  Livingston  contra.  The  vesdict  hav- 
^The  King  ei.  Wood&lV'  as  the  publisher  of  in^  been  against  the  defendant^  and  the  court 
Junius  (6  Burrows,  2666) ;  and  finally  in  the  being  equally  divided,  judgment  would  have 
ease  of  *^  The  King  «f.  the  Dean  of  8t  Asapb"  been  pronounced  had  not  the  legislature  inter- 
(8  T.  R.  428,  in  notes).  The  powerful  and  very  posed  the  statute  of  1806,  already  referred  to. 
eloquent  speech  of  Erskine  in  this  last  case  at-  By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  the  truth  should  be 
tracted  genec^  attention  to  the  snhaect;  and  a  defence,  provided  it  were  published  with  good 
eoon  afterward,  the  statute  82  George  lU.  eh.  60  motives  and  for  Justifiable  ends ;  and  this  is  now, 
(1792),  provided  that  in  every  trial  of  an  indict-  either  by  constitutional  provisions,  by  statute, 
ment  or  information  for  libel  the  court  should  or  by  a^iudication,  the  law  of  every  one  of  the 
give  their  opinion  and  direction  to  the  jury  on  United  States.  It  is  also  settled  that  the  pub- 
tiie  whole  matter  at  issue,  as  in  other  criminal  lioataon  of  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
eases.  This  placed  the  whole  question  before  of  petitions  to  the  legislature,  is  not  libellous  on 
the  jury,  who  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  bring  in  a  the  part  of  Uie  publisher.  But  the  publication 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  although  they  of  injurious  rumors  is  not  justified  merely  by 
were  satisfied  that  the  accused  published  the  their  existence. — ^There  is  still  another  rule, 
words  alleged,  and  the  court  instructed  them  which  is  universally  admitted,  although  it  is 
that  these  words  eonstitnted  a  libeL  Still,  it  one  which  is  not  easy  to  define ;  it  is,  that  a 
was  thought  that  this  question  remained  prop-  much  larger  freedom  of  speech  or  writing  is  al- 
erly  a  question  of  law  only.  But  in  1808  the  lowahle  where  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  pnbUc 
case  of  **  The  People  of  New  York  et.  Ores-  office,  and  relates  to  his  fitness  for  that  office, 
well,'^  for  an  alleged  libel  against  Thomas  JefiEer-  The  absolute  necessity  that  the  people,  in  a 
son,  was  tried  Wore  the  supreme  court;  and  country  as  democratic  as  this  is,  should  know  all 
the  court  being  equally  divided  upon  this  ques-  that  can  be  known  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
tion,  an  act  was  passed  in  1806,  going  fiirther  called  upon  to  vote,  makes  this  rule  inevitable, 
than  the  English  statute,  and  providing  that  on  But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this  rule, 
every  trial  of  ^n  indictment  for  Mbel,  the  lury  whioh  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
*' shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  danger  of  choosing  unworthy  persons,  should 
fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  in  fact  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  best 
criminal  cases.''  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  men,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  made  the  targets 
the  settled  law  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  for  that  unrestricted  ^umny  which  will  al- 
—Mother  question,  next  in  time  and  not  infe-  ways  be  the  favorite  weapon  of  partisan  or 
rior  in  importance,  is :  How  far  and  under  what  personal  malignity,  when  it  knows  that  it  can 
limitations  the  truth  of  the  words  published  is  wield  it  with  impunity.  Upon  the  subject  of  de- 
a  defence  against  a  criminal  charge  of  libel.  In  fence,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  many  things 
an  action  for  slander,  or  for  woras  spoken,  the  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  full  and  tech- 
truth  is  always  a  good  defence ;  and  it  is  settled  nioal  defence  (as  for  example,  that  the  defend- 
that  the  truth  is  a  defence,  perhaps  an  equally  ant,  as  printer,  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of 
good  and  unoualified  defence,  a^iost  a  civil  the  article,  and  had  given  the  name  of  the  writ- 
action  for  libel.  But  the  law  is  certainly  not  so  er),  would  operate  strongly  to  mitigate  the  pun- 
upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel.  It  must  ishment  if  the  defendant  were  found  guilty  under 
be  remembered  that  a  libel  was  regarded  as  a  an  indictment,  or  to  lessen  the  damages  in  a  civil 
crime,  or  a  public  offi^nce,  because  it  endangered  suit — ^Libbl  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  process 
the  public  peace;  and  as  an  inference  from  this  in  a  suit  in  admiralty.  The  whole  procedure 
principle,  tne  common  law  did  undoubtedly  re*  of  this  court  follows,  with  much  exactness,  that 
fuse  to  permit  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  to  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  terms  used  are 
be  any  defence  against  an  indictment  for  libel,  derived  from  that  law.  The  libelliu  was  the 
Lord  Ooke  (6  Go.  126)  said:  '^The  greater  ap-  initiatory  step  in  an  action,  corresponding  to 
pearaneethereisof  truth  in  any  malicious  inveo-  the  writ  and  declaration  at  common  law.  In 
tlve,  so  much  the  more  provoking  it  is;'^  and  England  the  word  is  retained,  for  some  purposes 
Lord  Mansfield  only  simplified  and  condensed  at  least,  in  the  canonical  courts;  and  itsinfiu- 
the  ancient  rule  in  bis  femous  saying :  "  The  ence  remains  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.''  This  plaintiff  is  often  called  the  libellant,  but  the  in- 
oontinued  to  be  the  law  in  England  until  the  strument  itself  is  not  caUed  a  libel,  but  a  bill, 
statute  6  and  7  Victoria,  ch.  96,  provided,  in  sub-  In  the  United  States,  it  is  in  practice  confined 
stance,  that  the  truth  should  be  a  defence  if  it  to  courts  of  admiralty.  There  are  no  especial 
was  publislied  for  the  public  benefit  In  tlie  forms  which  must  be  adhered  to;  and,  although 
case  of  '^  The  people  of  New  York  v$,  Oroswell,''  in  each  of  our  district  courts  certain  forms  and 
to  which  we  nave  before  referred,  this  question  metliods  are  customary  and  usually  followed,  we 
also  arose,  whether  the  truth  could  be  given  in  apprehend  that  any  narrative  of  the  libellant's 
evidence  as  a  defence,  as  well  as  wheUier  the  case,  which  was  distinct,  intelligible,  and  suffi- 
jury  oould  pass  upon  the  wh<4e  case,  including  oiently  full,  would  bo  received  by  the  court,  and 
the  law  as  well  as  the  fe6t.    Alexander  Hamil-  if  neoessary  amended  into  conformity  with  any 
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• 
established  precedents.    There  are,  however,  is  that  oommoQ  to  regions  near  the  eqnstor. 
some  essentials  to  a  libel  in  admiralty,  none  There  are  two  seasons,  Uie  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
of  which  shodd  be  omitted,  and  all  of  which  former  begins  with  Jnne  and  ends  with  October. 
should  be  present,  either  originally  or  by  snb-  Bain  falls  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
sequent  amendment,  in  order  to  sustain  a  jndg-  son,  though  not  without  intervals  of  (dear 
ment    These  are :  1,  it  should  be  properly  aa-  and  sncoessive  days  of  fine  weather, 
dressed  to  the  right  Judge ;  2,  it  should  state  in  July  and  Augnst    In  the  dry  season  raiB 
and  deagnate  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  rare,  though  there  are  oocasional  showers.   The 
parties  to  the  action ;  8,  it  should  narrate  the  average  heat  of  the  year  in  MonroviA  is  W  Fs 
facts  and  circumstances,  directly  and  affirma*  that  of  the  rainy  season  being  76^  and  of  tbt 
tively,  upon  which  the  libellant  rests  his  case ;  dry  84^.    The  mercury  seldom  rises  above  90" 
4,  these  should  be  sufficient,  as  stated,  to  give  in  the  shade,  and  never  falls  below  60^ ;  tfae 
the  court  iurisdiction ;  5,  it  should  pray  for  the  daily  variation  seldom  exceeds  10^    Jone  is  & 
proper  relief,  specifically,  and  the  proper  process,  coolest  month,  and  January  the  hottest.    Dm- 
and  for  relief  generally.    A  libel  is  sometimes  ing  the  hottest  months,  January,  Febroaiy,  ani 
'^ simple,"  that  is,  it  tells  a  plain  story,  oontinu-  March,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  eonstait 
onsly,  from  beginning  to  end.    More  often  it  is,  winds,  the  land  breexe  blowing  froni  midnight 
and  perhaps  it  should  always  be,  ^  articulate,"  until  near  midday,  and  the  sea  bre^se  firom  mid- 
or  divided  into  articles,  which  are  successively  day  until  near  midnight.    The  climate  both  on 
numbered,  and  each  one  of  which  includes  some  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  is  doadlj  to  the 
one  allegation  of  a  specific,  material  £act.    The  white  man,  and  though  less  fatal  is  still 
purpose  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  respondent  to  dable  to  the  black  man  bom  and  reared  in 
answer  definitively  and  specifically  each  part  of  perate  regions.   Strangers  soon  after  their 
the  libellant's  case ;  some  parts  he  would  wish  to  val  are  attacked  with  a  fever  caUed  aocKmstia^ 
admit,  others  to  deny,  ana  yet  others  to  qualify,  which  seems  to  be  caused  not  bv  the  heat,  but 
LIBERIA,  a  republic  of  American  negroes  by  miasmata  of  the  origin  and  diaraoter  d 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  S.  £.  sJong  which  little  is  known.    ^Diis  sickness  indicatci 
the  coast  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  its  approach  by  headache,  pains  in  the  back, 
about  600  m.  to  the  San  Pedro  river,  with  an  loss  of  appetite,  and  more  or  less  gastric  de- 
average  breadth  of  50  m.,  between  lat.  4^  20'  rangement,  and  rapidly  develops  into  biliosi 
and  7^  20'  K,  long.  6"  60'  and  12°  40'  W. ;  area,  remittent  fever.    This  sometimes  yields  to  ndkl 
about  80,000  sq.  m.    It  is  divided  into  4  conn-  medical  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  then  pre- 
ties:  Mesnrado,  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Oape  Pal-  pared  to  endure  ordinary  exposure  to  the  dintttci 
mas.    The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Monro-  Generally,  however,  the  disease  assames  tbs 
via,  a  seaport  on  Gape  Mesnrado,  with  about  tertiary  or  other  form  of  intermittent  fever,  se> 
2,000  inhabitants.    The  other  towns  are  Mar-  oompanied  by  bilious  vomiting,  a  doll  expra- 
shall,  Edina,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Greenville  on  sion  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  febrile  paroxysmi 
the  coast,  and  Oaldwell,  Louisiana,  Millsburg,  intense  headadbe  and  delirium.     This  is  tba 
Bexley,  and  Gresson  in  the  interior.    The  gen-  African  fever,  and  is  frequently  fataL    To  the 
eral  line  of  the  coast  is  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  white  man  there  is  no  acclimation  in  Liberia; 
There  are  several  inlets  and  harbors  at  Oape  the  first  attack  of  the  fever  does  not  secure  blm 
Mount,  Oape  Mesnrado,  Gape  Palmaa,  and  Ba^a  from  subsequent  attacks.     To  the  natives  the 
Gove.     There  are  many  rivers,  of  which  the  climate  is  not  unfavorable ;  they  are  robust 
principal  is  the  St.  Paul,  which  enters  the  ocean  and  have  few  diseases,  and  many  of  them  live 
at  Gape  Mesurado.    It  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  to  a  great  age. — ^Iron  ore  abounds  in  liberia, 
and  at  low  tide  has  T  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  and  it  is  said  tiiat  copper  and  other  metab  exist 
at  its  mouth.    It  is  navigable  only  about  18  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  vegetabks 
miles  from  the  sea.    The  other  largest  rivers  are  almost  endless  in  their  variety.    The  Bcst 
are  the  St.  John,  which  empties  at  Bassa  Gove;  important  of  the  native  trees  are  rosewood, 
the  Junk  river,  which  runs  between  the  St.  teak,    mahogany,  hickory,  poplw^   brimfitose 
Paul  and  the  St.  John;   Gape  Mount  river,  wood  (so  oaUed  from  its  yellow  oolorX  sasi 
which  fiows  into  the  sea  at  Gape  Mount ;  and  wood,  and  many  others  valuaUe  in  ship  boild- 
the  Grand  Sesters,  £.  of  the  St  John,  which  ing  and  cabinet  work.     Gamwood  and  otber 
has  14  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  dyewoods,  ebony,  the  aoacia  which  yidds  gm 
The  land  on  the  coast  i»  generally  low  and  sandy,  Arabic,  and  the  oopal  tree  are  found.    There 
except  near  the  capes,  which  are  elevated,  and  are  several  varieties  of  psJm,  all  highlj  nseliil, 
in  the  S.  K,  where  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  especially  the  nut-bearing  -palm  frua  which 
From  the  coast  the  land  gradually  rises,  until  paJm  oil  is  made.    Medioinid  plants  abooad ; 
at  the  distance  of  80  miles  inland  it  swells  into  among  them  are  the  copaiba  tree,  the 
forest-covered  hills,  and  in  the  remoter  interior  tiaUumj  which  yields  the  oroton  oQ,  the 
into  mountain  ridges  divided  by  fertile  valleys,  oil  plant,  and  the  rieintu  ffiofor,  whose 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  there  is  some  produce  a  highly  purgative  oil,  and  whose  wood 
poor  land.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  tinges  is  much  used  for  hedges  and  fences.  Several  v»- 
the  rivers  which  flow  through  it.    There  is  little  rieties  of  maize  and  rice  of  exoellent  qoality  are 
swamp  land,  the  country  being  almost  univer-  cultivated,  and  on  the  highlands  of  the  interior 
sally  broken  and  rooky  or  grav€&y,    Theolimate  goodoropaofwheati  barley,  and  oats  have  bees 
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nised.  Cotton  flonriBheS)  und  BOflar  oane  and  ez«  disadyantages  ariting  f]!om  an  nnfavorablo  cli* 
oellent  coffee  are  easily  prodaced.  The  esculent  mate,  new  modes  of  labor^  new  elements  of  snb- 
and  farinaceons  roots  chiefly  oaltivated  are  the  sistence,  new  states  of  society,  and  entirely  new 
aweet  potato,  the  cassaya,  the  yam,  the  tenia,  associations.  ....  The  sam  of  these  considera* 
which  in  flayer  Teaembles  the  potato,  and  the  tioDS  is,  that  in  any  of  the  departments  of  ciyll- 
arrow  root.  Oabbages^  beansf  peas,  tomatoes,  ized  society  we  are  not  to  look  for  mnch  in  li- 
beets,  cucnmbers,  and  almostaU  the  common  gar*  beria;  yet  as  a  people  they  are  not  without 
den  yegetables  known  in  America,  thriye  when  excellences  which  reflect  credit  on  the  ciyiliza- 
planted  in  tiie  proper  season.  The  fhiits arena-  tion  of  their  adoption,  their  yirtae  and  intelU- 
merons  and  fine.  Among  them  are  the  mango,  sence.  As  yet  the  Liberians  haye  done  bnt 
lemon,  lime,  orange,  gnaya,  tamarind,  pomegran*  fittle  in  the  way  of  agricnltnre,  and  until  they 
ate,  cocoanot,  plantain,  banana^  rose  apple,  AM-  become  a  producing  people  thejr  cannot  be 
oan  cherry,  pmeapple,  ayocado  pear,  and  the  wealthy,  nor  in  any  high  sense  independent. 
African  peach.  Wild  animals  are  becoming  Bcarce  They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufactures,  if 
in  Liberia,  and  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  leop-  we  except  the  little  sugar  that  is  produced  on  the 
ard,  crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  deer,  for-  farms  of  the  St  Paul's  riyer ;  their  main  busi- 
merly  abundant,  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Mon*  ness  is  traffic,  and  though  this  is  carried  on  in  a 
keys,  guanas,  chameleons,  lizards,  and  ants  in  small-sale  way,  it  furnishes  employment  to  the 
great  -variety,  abound  in  the  forests.  The  driyer  capital  of  the  country  and  to  many  of  the  peo* 
anta,  -which  travel  from  place  to  place  in  count-  pie.  The  petty  merchants  buy  palm  oil,  rice, 
less  mvltitades,  are  welcomed  by  the  people,  for  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  unimportant 
when  they  enter  a  house  they  soon  clear  it  of  articles,  in  small  quantities^  from  the  natives; 
every  other  sp^es  of  insect  and  vermin. — ^The  for  which  they  give  tobacco,  powder,  cheap 
population  of  Liberia  is  composed  of  American  cutlery,  and  cotton  cloths.  The  more  wealthy 
negroes,  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  merchants  buy  from  these,  and  sell  again  to  the 
their  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  class,  and  English  and  American  merchant  vessels,  or  ship 
of  uncivilized  native  tribes.  The  American  directly  to  the  States.  There  are  several  men 
Afiricans  number  about  10,000.  The  Bev.  T.  J.  of  considerable  wealth  in  Monrovia.  They  keep 
Bowen  of  South  Oarolina,  a  missionary  sent  to  large,  well  assorted  stocks  of  dry  goods,  and  find 
western  Africa  in  1849  by  the  foreign  mission  ready  purchasers  among  their  own  people. .... 
board  of  the  sonthem  Baptist  convention,  thus  Society  in  Liberia  is  as  good  as  can  be  reason- 
describes  their  condition:  *^  The  houses  in  Mon-  ably  expected;  indeed,  we  found  a  degree  of 
rovia  are  generally  two  stories  high,  the  lower  refinement  and  taste  for  which  we  were  not 
one  designed  for  servants,  store  rooms,  &c,^  and  prepared.  The  people  desire  to  live  in  com- 
the  upper  one,  with  bedrooms,  parlors,  and  piaz-  fortable  and  pretty  houses,  the  ladies  and  beaux 
zas,  for  the  family,  built  of  wood.  The  famiture  dress  in  the  fSishion,  and  an  aristocracy  of  means 
is  rimilar  to  that  used  by  the  middle  classes  in  and  education  is  already  set  up.''  The  native 
America.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  good  many  population  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  repub- 
valuable  books  and  periodicals  on  ttie  shelves  lie  is  estimated  at  250,000,  and  comprises  a 
and  tables.  Most  of  the  people  in  short  appear  variety  of  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the 
to  live  as  comfortably  as  people  of  means  com-  Kroo&  the  Qolahs,  the  Yeys,  and  the  Deys. 
monly  do  at  home.  I  have  heard  them  accused  The  Eroos  are  black  and  wooUy-headed,  and  are 
of  b^g  too  fond  of  dress  and  show ;  but  if  they  a  stout  brawny  race,  very  industrious,  and  pecu- 
were  more  so  than  other  people  who  live  in  liarlyfond  of  working  on  board  ships.    They  are 

towns,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  it Li-  good  seamen,  and  generally  speak  English.  The 

beria  is  full  of  well  attended   churches   and  greatest  ambition  of  a  Krooman  is  to  marry 

schools.    She  has  a  good  government,  well  ad-  many  wives;  this  is  said  to  be  the  chief  reason 

ministered  under  officers  elected  by  the  people  why  they  wander  from  home,  and  labor  on 

from  among  themselves.  She  is  steadily  increas-  ships.    When  one  of  them  has  earned  money 

ing  in  prosperity  and  in  every  thing  that  pertains  enough  to  buy  a  wife,  he  returns  to  his  native 

to  civilization."    A  more  recent  observer,  tiie  -rillage,  marries,  and  remains  a  while  at  home. 

Rev.  Oharles  W.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  chaplain  to  When  he  desires  another  wife,  he  goes  to  sea 

the  U.  8.  African  squadron  in  1865~'7,  says :  again.    As  he  grows  old  he  retires  altogether 

*^  In  looking  into  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  from  the  ocean,  and  lives  in  ease  and  plenty 

inteUectnal  character  of  the  Liberians,  justice  to  supported  by  the  labor  of  his  -wives,  who  cheer- 

ourselves  and  to  them  demands  that  we  should  fully  work  to  maintain  him  in  comfort.    The 

^ve  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations :  Eroos  are  mostly  idolaters,  though  they  believe 

1,  the  recentness  of  the  establishment;  2,  the  in  one  supreme  God.    They  are  beginning  to 

want  of  capital  in  those  who  formed  the  govern-  embrace  civilization,  and  to  clothe  tiiemselves 

ment,  and  those  who,  by  immigration,  continue  in  the  American  fashion.    The  Golahs  inhabit 

to  increase  its  population ;  8,  most  of  the  emi-  both  sides  of  the  St.  Paul's  river  back  of  Mon- 

Cts  were  from  the  slave  states,  and  had  never  rovia.    They  are  degraded  and  superstitions, 

— led  to  plan  and  provide  for  their  own  main-  and  are  one  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Africa.    The 

tenance ;  those  fh)m  the  states  called  free  were  Yeys  are  considered  superior  to  other  tribes  on 

equally  dependent ;  and  the  difficult  lesson  of  the  coast  in  morals  and  intelligence.    They  are 

BcQf-depenae&oe  had  to  be  learned  under  the  the  only  people  in  Africa  who  have  invented  an 
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nlphabet  for  their  lanffaage.    Somd  of  them  are  not  exist  in  the  republic,  or  be  coantenflnoed  by 

JlCohammedaDs.  The  Dejs  live  abont  the  mouth  any  of  its  citizens.    All  electLoDs  shall  be  ^ 

of  St.  Panrs  river,  and  are  few  in  number.  They  ballot,  and  every  male  citizen  posseaung  ral 

fite  grossly  superstitions,  and  are  savages  in  estate  shall  have  the  right  of  sufBrege.  None  bet 

manners  and  intelligence.    A  few  thousand  of  citizens  may  hold  real  estate  in  the  repulse. 

the  natives  have  become  Christianized  and  civ-  None  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admi^  to 

Uized,  and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.    The  law  excluding  white  persost 

.citizenship. — ^Agriculture  has  made  but  little  from  the  right  of  citizenship  is  intended  to  beef 

progress  in  Lil^ria.    Horses,  mules,  and  asses  but  temporary  duration.    The  legialatiTe  bodj 

cannot  endare  the  climate,  and  soon  wear  out  is  styled  *^  the  legislature  of  Liberia,"  andiseoa- 

and  die ;  and  the  oxen  are  said  to  be  too  small  posed  of  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  house  of 

to  be  of  much  service  in  field  labor.  The  native  representatives.    Each  county  is  entitled  to  tie 

process  of  farming  is  extremely  simple.    In  the  senators,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  jesi 

dry  season  the  men  clear  the  bushes  from  a  new  Representatives  are  elected  biennially,  erar 

piece  of  land  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  in  the  county  being  entitled  to  one  representative  ib^ 

spring,  when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  the  women  an  addition^  one  for  every  10,000  inhabiUns. 

sow  rice,  which  reqmires  slight  cultivation,  be-  The  president  is  elected  by  the  people  for  s 

canse  newly  cleared  land  produces  but  little  term  of  two  years.    With  the  consent  of  tlx 

grass.    A  crop  of  cassava  is  planted  for  the  seo-  senate  he  appoints  the  secretaries  of  war,  tk 

ond  year,  by  the  end  of  which  the  grass  takes  navy,  treasury,  and  state,  the  postmaster-geoenl 

full  possession  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  abandoned  the  judges,  and  many  other  officers  dvil  tci 

for  new  ground.    In  8  or  4  years  the  bushes  military.    The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  t 

grow,  again  and  destroy  the  grass,  and  then  the  supreme  court  and  several  subordinate  conti 

whole  process  is  repeated.    The  American  emi-  — -For 'the  history  of  the  settlement  and  pro* 

grants  follow  to  a  great  extent  the  native  mode  gross  of  Liberia,  see  CoLONizAnoir  Soam 

pf  cultivation.    They  have  added  largely  to  the  Bowen's  ^'  Central  Africa'^  (New  York,  185^ 

list  of  agricultural  products,  and  among  other  and  Thomases  "  West  Coast  of  Africa"^  (Mv 

plants  have  introduced  the  sugar  cane,  which  York,  1860),  also  treat  of  Liberia  and  its  people. 

is  well  adapted  to  the  soU  and  climate.    There  LIBERTY.   I.  A  S.  £.  oo.  of  Ga.,  borderic: 

are  several  sugar  mills  in  the  country,  and  in  on  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  bounded  on  tk^ 

1656  one  farmer  planted  100  acres  in  cane.    In  W.  by  the  Altamaha  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m.: 

May,  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  sent  to  Kew  pop.  in  1869,  8,408,  of  whom  6,029  were^^ei 

York.    Sugar  making  is  the  only  manufacture  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertOe.  I^ 

yet  prosecuted.  The  commerce  of  the  republic  is  productions  in  1850  were  114,810  bushels  o< 

connned  to  a  trade  with  the  natives  for  palm  oil,  Indian  com,  115,119  of  sweet  potatoes,  IM- 

rice,  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  articles,  462  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,888  bales  of  cotton.  Tbm 

which  are  sold  to  English  and  American  vessels,  were  10  churches,  and  246  pupils  attendiDg 

or  shipped  to  the  United  States.    The  quantity  schools.    Capital,  Hinesville.    11.  A  S.  £•  <a 

of  palm  oil  exported  in  1859  is  estimated  to  of  Texas;  area,  about  1,400 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S6^ 

have  been  worth  upward  of  $500,000. — There  8,584,  of  whom  1,214  were  slaves.    It  is  inter- 

are  several  schools  in  Liberia  supported  by  the  sected  by  the  Trinity  river,  upon  which  tbe  nil 

^vernment,  and  there  is  an  excellent  academy  is  extremely  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  genenlly 

m  Monrovia  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu-  light  and  sandy.  A  large  portion  of  the  coontr  is 

tions.    A  college  has  lately  been  established,  of  prairie,  affording  a  fine  range  for  large  herds  of 

which  the  president  is  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  an  cattle.    Value  of  live  stock  in  1859, 1209,600; 

ex-president  of  tlie  republic.    Two  newspapers  taxable  property,  $1,114,458.    Capital,  Libertj. 

are  published  weekly  in  Monrovia,  one  of  which  LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  books  designed  ix 

has  existed  upward  of  20  years.    The  principal  use  and  preservation,  not  for  sale.    The  tennis 

sects  in  the  republic  are  the  Methodist,  Bap-  also  applied  to  the  edifice  or  apartment  oontoB- 

tist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal    The  Metho-  ing  such  a  collection.    In  early  antiquity  Ifti^ 

dists  have  25  preachers  and  over  1,800  church  ries  consisted  of  archives,  which  were  preterm 

members,  many  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Bap-  in  the  most  sacred  temples.    The  oldest  liUvT 

tists  have  70  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Memphis  by  tbe 

about  1,000  members.    The  Episcopal  church  Egyptian  kingCsymandyas,  of  the  12th  drntstr- 

has  a  bishop,  4  white  missionaries  ana  8  colored.  It  was  in  a  division  of  the  palace,  s^^^i^ 

.  8  of  whom  are  natives ;  80  teachers,  12  of  whom  trance  of  which  were  inscribed  the  words :  "^ 

are  natives ;  and  250  communicants,  more  than  Healing  of  ^e  Soul ;"  and  it  contained  Yon» 

half  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Presbyterian  of  an  unknown  antiquity  deemed  sacred  by  tb« 

church  has  2  white  missionaries  and  4  colored,  Egyptians,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  nr- 

12  teachers,  and  180  communicants. — ^The  con-  ages  attending  and  following  the  Persian  ioTt; 

stitution  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  provides  for  sion.    The  monumental  cuneiform  recortba 

the  maintenance  of  the  following  nindamental  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Peists 

principles :  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  in  the  empires  have  been  designated  *^  public  librtfMt 

right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life,  liberty,  and  in  clay."    The  principal  Hebrew  library  w«  » 

the  pursuit  of  happiness.    All  power  of  govern-  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  restored^ 

ment  is  inherent  in  the  people.    Slavery  shall  the  captivity  by  l^ehemiah,  and  again  by  J«* 


Uuoabtttu,  and  perithed  in  the  aoaqaett  hj 
Oia  BomanB.  la  Greec«,  I^iBtralna  wu,  ao- 
ooiding  to  AdIqs  Oellias,  the  first  to  estftbliab 
ft  public  libr>i7  at  Athens,  It  was  taken  to 
Persia  by  Xerxes,  returned  bj  SeleoooB  Nica- 
tor,  piUi^ed  bj  Sjllo,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Potforatea  soon  after  founded  a  librarj  in  Sa- 
moa, and  large  colleotions  of  books  were  mode 
b;  Enolid,  Earipidea,  and  eepeciallj  by  Aristo- 
'        '■•- -" '-J  UirODgh  ■" — 


ihas  and  traoeported  to  Alexandria.  Of  andent 
libraries,  the  moat  celebrated  was  thst  at  Alex- 
andria, which  at  one  time  is  stud  to  have  con- 
tained 700,000  Tolnines,  vastly  inferior  however 
to  modem  Tolnniea  in  average  size.  Itultimatelj 
incladed  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Fergamos, 
of  200,000  Tolamee,  presented  by  Antony  to  Oie- 
opatra,  and,  after  Hnttbring  repeated  diminntioOB 
in  the  civil  wars,  is  said  to  have  been  flnally  d&- 
fitroyod  by  the  order  of  Caliph  Omar.  The  first 
library  at  Rome  was  that  of  Faalna  ^Enilias 
(167  B.  0.),  the  booty  of  war  ia  JIacedonia. 
libraries  sabseqnently  became  common,  and  in 
the  time  of  Aaguetos  it  was&shionableformen 
of  cnUnre  to  have  one  in  their  honsea.  Sylla  took 
from  Athens  to  Rome  the  library  of  ApelUcon 
the  Teian ;  LncnllaB  made  a  large  collection,  and 
his  galleries  and  portiooee  became  a  favorite 
resort  for  converHaUon;  Yarro,  Atticna,  and 
Cicero  were  enthosiastio  oolleotora  of  books. 
One  of  the  unfulfilled  projects  of  Otesar  WM  the 
formation  of  a  pnblic  hbrary,  which  should  con- 
tain all  the  works  in  Greek  and  Latjn  litera- 
tare.  Angiuitns  eatabliahed  tiie  Octavian  and 
Pftlatioe  public  libraries,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tinned  until  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  More 
important  was- the  Dlpian  library,  founded  by 
Tr^an.  In  the  4th  century  Pablins  Victor  men- 
tions 28  pnblic  libraries  in  Rome,  l>eside  many 
valnable  private  collections.  All  of  these  per- 
ished in  the  storms  of  barbarian  invasion.  Tlie 
library  of  Constantinople,  foanded  by  Oonston- 
tine,  and  enlarged  by  Julian  and  the  younger 
TlieodoeiQs  to  the  number  of  120,000  volamea, 
was  partially  burned  by  the  ioouoolasts  in  the 
8th  centary  under  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Libraries 
wera  foanded  from  the  Sth  to  the  11th  century, 
especially  by  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neai,  in  the  cloisters  on  the  islands  of  the  archl- 

Bilago  and  on  Mt.  Athos.  After  the  fall  of  the 
yzantine  empire  the  imperial  library  was  pre- 
served by  the  command  of  Hobammed  II.  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  seraglio,  and  was  either 
destroyed  by  Amurath  IV.  or  perished  by  neg- 
lect The  Hoslems  had  au  important  library 
of  Arabic  books  ia  Alexandria,  and  one  at  Bag- 
dad, which  included  Greek  mauuecripts.  In 
Bpain  they  had  70  public  Ubraries  ia  the  12th 
century,  that  at  Cordova  containing  250,000 
volumes.  In  the  West  f^om  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne no  monastery  was  founded  without  a 
library.  The  Benedictines  had  celebrated  col- 
lections at  Ifoato  Casino,  Canterbury,  York, 
Bobhio, and Corhei.  There  wereothersatFuida, 
Hirachan,  Tours,  &L  Germain  dea  Fr6s,  aitd  St. 


Oall.  TheravivslofolaaeicallearniDggaveanew 
impulse  to  the  formation  of  libraries.  The  uni. 
versities,  princely  &milies,  aod  many  private 
eobolara,  as  Anogervyte,  Petrarch,  ana  Bo<y 
oaccio,  were  aealons  collectors.  With  the  ioven* 
tioQ  of  printing  b^an  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  libruiee,  the  immber  of  books  being  greatly 
increased,  and  their  cost  greatly  reduced.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  European  libraries  date  ftota 
that  period.  The  suppreedon  of  the  nameroos 
cloisters  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  reformation 
caused  many  small  libraries  to  he  incorporated 
into  the  larger  collections  of  uiuverrities,  dtiea, 
and  princes. — See  Edwards,  "Memwra  of  IA- 
braries,  and  Handbook  of  Library  Economy" 
(London,  1869),  and  W.  J.  Rhees,  "Manual  of 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,"  &o.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1869).  See  also  in  this  work  the  arti- 
cles on  BmuooEAPKT,  Book,  Bookbbluko,  and 
Gataumcb,  and  the  articles  on  partieolar  libra- 
ries, as  Albxakdbuk  Libsibt,  and  Astob  Li- 
BBisY. — The  following  are  tabular  views  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  Ualted  Btates  (eiclnsive 
of  libraries  connected  with  collies,  for  which 
see  (Tolleob),  and  of  those  libraries  in  Europe 
contuning  more  than  100,000  volumes : 
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UBRETTO,  &  BmaU  book,  irhidi  oontdns 
the  text  for  an  opera.  The  most  fertile  antbor 
of  librettos  in  France  is  Eag^e  Scribe.  Some 
of  the  best  of  GermsD;  are  those  written  bj 
Kind  for  Weber's  IVeuehHU,  and  by  Helmina 
VOQ  Ch^  for  Earyanthe,  Hicha^  Wagner 
asaerta  in  hia  Oper  vnd  Drama  (Leipuo,  ]86S) 
tjiat  librettos,  to  be  in  the  highest  aenae  snc- 
oeaafol,  ahoald  be  written  by  ^e  composer  of 
the  opera  himself. 

LIBRI-OARRUOCI    DELLA    BOMMAIA, 

GuiLLAUHI    BbUTUB   IcILE   TlUOLfiOH,    COUDt,    6. 

French  mathematician  and  collector  of  books 
and  manQBcripts,  bora  in  Florence,  Jan.  3, 1803. 
Hte  father  was  Uie  count  XJbri-Bagnano,  an 
Italian  adventnrer,  who  was  in  1816  condemned 
at  Ljons  to  10  jeara'  impriaonmeat  at  hard 
labor  and  to  brandins  for  conoterfeiting  goods, 
and  who  finally  beoune  a  secret  agent  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  Tbe  son,  being  an 
excellent  mathematician,  became  professor  at 
the  DniTersitj  of  Pisa,  where  he  published  in 
the  scientific  Journals  several  articles  on  the 
theory  of  numMrs,  on  analysis,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree. Having  been  compromised  by  his  politi- 
cal views,  he  fled  in  1830  to  France,  where  tbe 
friendship  of  Arago  introdnced  him  to  ihe  world 
of  science.  Shortly  after  being  naturalized  as 
ft  Frenchman  (Jan.  2,  I8SS)  be  was  colled  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  as  saccessor  of  Legendre. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  doctrinaire  purty, 
he  became  inspector-general  of  poblio  instrnc- 
tion,  obtuned  tbe  cross  of  tbe  legion  of  honor, 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  li- 
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braries  of  France,  an  ofBce  created  expressly 
for  him.  Several  works  published  b  j  him  dur- 
ing this  period  gave  him  a  widely  eit«iided  rep- 
utation. Among  these  were  his  HiMtoirt  da 
tcienct*  mathimatima  en  Italie  dtpvia  la  rt- 
luitxme*  juiqv'A  la  fin  dv  IT*  tiieU  (Paris, 
18SB-'4I} ;  Sotttmin  de  lajewrunt  d«  Napotin 
n842) ;  and  Ltttre*  tur  U  clergi  et  la  liberU  dt 
Vmaeigntment  (1S44) ;  to  which  may  be  added 
many  memoirs,  articles  in  magadnea,  and  bib- 
liographical lal>ors  in  the  form  of  annotated  nl- 
atogoes.  I>Qring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  Libri  began  to  be  enspected 
of  having  made  nse  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  his  omoe  of  inspector-general  of  libraiies  to 

Elnnder  them  eztennvely.  It  was  averted  thai 
e  had  pnrloined  the  most  precious  books  ami 
USS.  from  tbe  •libraries  of  Grenoble,  Hontpel- 
lier,  Troyes,  Poitiers,  and  AJby,  as  well  as  from 
the  Uazarin  collection  and  that  of  the  arseciL 
A  report  on  this  sabject  by  M.  Bonchj,  addres- 
ed  to  the  king  throagh  U.  Qnizot,  estimated 
the  literary  thefts  of  Libri,  from  1843  to  1817,  at 
the  valne  of  more  than  &00,000  frmncs.  This 
document,  dated  Feb.  4,  1848,  was  fonnd  in  tbe 
hotel  of  foreign  afTaira  by  the  victors  of  Feb.  £4, 
and  the  case  wasat  once  pnt  on  triaL  Afterthe 
minutest  investigation,  Ijbri,  who  bad  esc^^ed 
to  London,  was  found  gailty  and  condemned 
(Jime  33,  1860)  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and 
degradation  from  public  employment.  For  S  or 
Syears  he  continned  to  send  letters,  vindicath^ 
himself  inahanghtj  tone,  to  public  and  literary 
men.  He  was  also  defended  by  Paul  Lacrrax, 
O.  Bmnet,  and  others,  whose  defence  was  how- 
ever controverted  by  Lalanne,  Bordier,  and 
Bonrqnelot,  A  remarkable  paper  was  written 
on  hia  behalf  by  Pan!  Mirimde  entitled  Zepmii 
lAbri,  and  published  in  1869  in  the  Rettu  da 
deux  mondet.  Its  reflections  upon  the  French 
magistrates  were  resented  by  the  govemmeni, 
and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  a  bri^  lenn 

LIBUBNIA,  in  andent  geography,  a  distntt 
of  Illyricnm  along  tbe  coast  of  the  Adriatk, 
now  fnclnded  parUj  in  Croatia  and  partly  in 
Dalmatia.  The  oonntryis  monntainona,  andthe 
inhabitants  maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  nari- 
gation.  They  were  celebrated  from  early  tinM 
as  sailors.  They  occupied  the  northern  islandi 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  aettlementa  on  lh« 
Italian  coast.  After  their  ships  a  kind  of  swift 
sailing  vessels  were  styled  Libiima  noce*  hj 
the  Ramans.  Of  all  Illyrians  the  Libnnuau 
Srst  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Rome. 

LIBYA,  the  name  given  to  Africa,  or  that 

Eortion  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic^ 
y  the  ancient  geographers.  It  waa  also  the 
name  of  a  district  between  Egypt  and  Ifarmar- 
ion,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  forntcr, 
was  often  designated  as  Libya  Exterior. 

LIBYAN  DESERT,  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert  which  lies  E.  of  Fezian  and 
the  country  of  tbe  Tibboos.  It  is  probably  not 
leae  than  1,000  m.  in  length  from  Tripoli  to 
DarfooT  and  Waday,  and  from  SOO  to  flOO  m.  in 
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width,  its  E.  border  being  Egypt  and  Kabia.  Tin-  to  interfere  with  the  special  license  of  the  state 
like  the  W.  division  of  the  Sahara,  the  Libyan  of  New  York.  Bnt  this  decision  was  overroled 
desert  contains  a  number  of  oases  or  fertile  by  the  sapreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on 
tracta  which  support  a  moderate  population,  the  ground  that  the  power  ^to  regulate  com- 
and  nearly  all  of  Uiem  are  overspread  with  ex-  merce''  given  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
tensive  groves  of  date  trees  and  fields  in  which  States  to  congress  included  not  only  traffic,  but 
durra  is  grown.  Generally,  however,  the  sur-  intercourse,  and  therefore  ^  navigation  which 
face  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  plains  or  grav-  was  not  completely  internal  to  any  state,  and 
elly  deserts  lying  E.  and  W.,  separated  by  low  carried  on  only  between  the  parts  of  the  same, 
rocky  ridges,  or  shelving  down  in  a  series  of  (See  4  Johnson's  Chancery  H.,  150;  17  Johnson's 
terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean. — See  Bayle  B.,  488 ;  and  9  Wheaton,  1.  For  a  license  to 
St.  John^s  *^  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert''  shipping,  under  the  navigation  laws,  see  Ship* 
(London  and  New  York,  1849).  fing.) — ^A  mere  and  proper  license  transfers  no 
LIBYAN  SEA,  the  oame  giyen  by  ancient  property  in  any  thing,  and  gives  no  interest, 
geographers  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  It  simpl  v  authorizes,  or  so  to  speak  pardons,  an 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Crete  and  the  unlawful  act.  Being  a  mere  permission,  it  is 
coast  of  Africa.  evident  that  a  license  cannot  permit  any^  thing 
LIOE.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  yii.  p.  258.  which  the  licenser  himself  cannot  do ;  so  that 
LICENSE,  in  law,  may  be  simply  and  well  if  one  permits  another  simply  to  go  upon  his 
defined  as  a  permission.  Thus,  a  permission  to  land,  the  alienation  of  the  land  will  necessarily 
go  upon  the  land  or  enter  the  house  of  him  who  extinguish  the  privilege.  Further,  it  is  clear 
gives  it ;  the  permission  accorded  by  abelliger-  that  the  benefit  of  a  license  is  limited  to  him 
ent  power  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  those  of  who  receives  it ;  for  as  the  license  transfers  no 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by  property  or  interest,  the  licensee  has  nothing  to 
war ;  and  the  permission  granted  by  a  state  to  assign.  Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  license 
its  citizens  to  sell  certain  wares  or  exercise  cer-  that,  as  it  passes  no  estate,  but  rests  wholly 
tain  callings,  are  familiar  examples  of  licenses,  in  the  indulgence  and  will  of  the  licenser,  it  is 
The  most  common  and  important  of  these  are  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  These  are  the  inoi- 
licenses  to  keep  a  tavern,  to  sell  spirituous  dents  of  every  mere  license ;  but  if  the  license 
liquor,  to  peddle  out  goods,  to  sell  by  auction,  be  supported  by  the  grant  of  an  interest,  or  be 
and  toe  like.  All  of  these  are  governed  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  right,  it  at- 
regulated  exclusively  by  statutes,  and  these  vary  taches  inseparably  to  it,  and  partakes  of  its  in- 
in  the  different  states  so  entirely  that  it  is  im-  cidents.  It  may  not  only  cease  to  be  revocable, 
possible  to  state  any  general  principles  by  which  but  may  become  capable  of  assignment.  Thus, 
they  are  governed.  In  each  state,  the  amount  to  borrow  a  familiar  illustration,  a  x>ermission 
paid  by  way  of  tax  for  tiie  license,  if  any,  the  to  hunt  in  a  park,  and  to  carry  away  the  deer 
privileges  conferred  by  it,  and  the  precautions  killed,  is  a  license  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  mere 
against  abuse,  are  determined  only  by  the  judg-  privilege  of  huntins;  but  it  indndes  also  a 
ment  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  grant  of  the  deer.  If  in  such  a  case  the  grant 
reference  to  the  wants  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  property  be  well  made,  the  license  is 
of  each  state.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  irrevocable.  So  if  one  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  a 
each  state  has  full  power  to  enact  general  police  chattel  which  is  situated  on  his  land  or  in  his 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  shop,  the  license  to  remove,  though  not  express, 
health  and  morals.  But  the  question  has  arisen,  but  implied  in  such  a  case  by  law,  is  yet  irrevo- 
whether  after  a  license  has  been  g^ven  under  a  cable,  because  the  licensee  has  an  interest  in 
law  of  the  state,  it  remains  within  the  power  the  chattel  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  tak- 
of  the  state,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  qualified  ing  it  away.  But  when  the  irrevocable  right 
at  pleasure.  If  no  fee,  premium,  or  bonus  is  which  the  licensee  chums,  even  under  an  ex- 
paid  for  the  license,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  press  license,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  an 
the  state  retains  this  power.  But  if  a  fee  or  owner's  control  over  and  enjoyment  of  his 
other  pecuniary  consiaeration  have  been  paid  property,  the  interest  or  estate  alleged  in  sup- 
for  the  license,  some  cases  fSeivor  the  doctrine  port  of  it  must  be  a  real,  legal  one.  The  eigoy- 
that  there  is  now  a  contract  between  the  state  ment  of  a  mere  parol  license  cannot  be  pushed 
and  licensee,  which  can  be  annulled  only  by  the  so  far  as  to  create  an  easement;  for  such  a 
consent  of  both  parties.  Anotiier  question  has  continuing  interest  in  lands  can  be  legally  raised 
caused  much  discussion,  but  seems  now  to  be  only  by  deed, 'that  is,  by  a  formal  instrument 
settled.  The  state  of  New  York,  by  5  statutes  under  seal.  So  that  when  one  lionises  another, 
passed  between  1798  and  1811,  gave  to  certun  by  a  mere  parol  permission,  to  keep  hay 
parties  *^  the  sole  and  exclusive  right"  of  navi-  stacks  on  his  land,  or  allows  the  licensee  to  dig 
gating  vessels  bv  steam  in  the  waters  of  the  a  ditch  across  it,  the  privilege  in  both  cases  is 
state,  for  a  certain  time.  Some  one  claimed  a  equallv  revocable  even  though -it  have  been  exr 
right  to  navigate  these  waters  on  the  ground  ecuted  by  the  licensee.  An  easement  would 
that  his  vessels  were  duly  licensed,  under  the  have  been  irrevocable,  but  that  could  have  been 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  the  coas1>  created  only  by  deed.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
ing  trade.  The  courts  of  New  York  decided  that  that  one  has,  with  another's  permission,  erected 
tms  general  license  gave  the  licensee  no  power  a  building  on  the  land  of  the  latter ;  a  revoca- 
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tion  of  the  license  in  snch  a  cose  would  eanse  The  nse  of  a  forged  or  altered  licenae,  or  off  oda 
the  licensee  material  injory.    He  has  executed  issned  to  any  other  ship,  snbjectBtofozfdtnra  the 
the  permission  by  an  expenditure  of  labor  or  vessel  and  cargo  sailing  under  it. 
money,  the  benefit  of  which  he  cannot  enjoy  if         LIOHENS,    cellular   cryptogamons   planfSi 
the  license  to  go  upon  the  land  can  be  recalled  closely  allied  to  the  alg»  and  to  the  fangi,  yet 
at  the  option  of  the  licenser.    In  such  a  case  a  generally  distinguishable  from  either  by  ehano- 
coart  of  equity  will  sometimes  interpose  for  teristic  peculiarities.    Thus  a  lichen  may  be  de- 
the  protection  of  the  licensee.    It  regards  the  fined  as  consisting  of  a  thaUug^  of  motietiak, 
revocation  in  such  circumstances  as  fraudulent,  and  of  apermagania.    The  thallus  is  the  mitn- 
actually,  or  at  least  constructively,  and,  when  tive  or  vegetating  functional  part;  theapothedi 
the  threatened  injury  to  the  licensee  could  not  contain  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  are  an- 
be  compensated  in  damages,  has  construed  the  alogous  to  the  fertile  or  female  flower ;  the  Bpet- 
execution  of  the  parol  permission  sufficient  to  sup-  magonia  contain  the  fecundating  apparatns,  and 
ply  the  place  of  a  writing,  and  so  to  take  the  case  are  analogous  to  the  barren  or  male  flowen. 
out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Courts  of  law  have  There  is  also  another  form  of  reprodactive  a- 
generoUy  adhered  to  the  strict  law  doctrines ;  gaus,  which  may  be  considered  as  secondary,  tsoi 
and,  in  respect  to  permanent  structures,  though  which  are  ceHed  pyenidia ;  these  most  nsaaBj 
thereare  some  decisions  whichregard  the  license  occur  in  imperfectly  developed  lioh^ia,  or  ia 
as  coextensive  with  the  duration  of  the  building  those  whose  thallus  is  of  a  orustaceous  chine- 
to  which  it  relates,  yet  the  weight  of  authority  ter.    In  order  to  understand  the  stractnre  of 
is  adverse  to  Ibis  view,  and  in  ravor  of  limiting  lichens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these 
the  licensee's  privilege  to  a  right  of  entry  and  re-  characteristics  in  detail.    I.  The  tkaUugy  or  or- 
moval,  as  in  tne  case  of  ordinary  chattels.    The  gan  of  nutrition,  consists  of  4  parts,  tIx.  :  L 
more  favorable  decisions  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  The  cortical  layer,  which  is  ordinarily  formed 
equitable  estoppel,  which  has  been  borrowed  of  colorless  cellular  tissue,  but  where  nearest 
from  the  chancery  practice,  and  now  forms  a  the  exterior  surface  becomes  amorphous  and 
means  of  remedying  by  common  law  many  colored,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  epidermis  to  be 
wrongs  which  otherwise  would  not  fall  within  seen  in  some  lichens  more  than  in  otbersi    1 
the  range  of  the  common  law  jurisdiction.  The  The  gonimous  layer,  which  is  of  a  vexj  UtAj 
general  rule  then,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  green  color,  and  lies  immediately  beneath  tht 
in  England,  respecting  licenses  which  concern  cortical  layer;  it  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  psTe- 
the  enjoyment  of  interests  in  lands,  maintains  ment  of  opaque  cells,  not  altogether  oontinnoaa^ 
their  revocability,  no  matter  what  may  have  which  gives  the  lively  green  tints  of  some  lichens 
been  done  in  reliance  upon  them;  and  no  matter  when  moistened  by  the  rain.      8.  The  med- 
whether  the  question  arise  between  the  origi-  ullkry  layer  or  pith  layer,  found  in  the  centre 
nal  parties,  or  be  complicated  by  conveyance  of  the  stem  or  thallus,  and  lying  beneath  the 
to  third  persons ;   for  it  has  been  often  held  gonimous  layer.    It  has  8  modified  oondltioQi 
that  a  grantee  of  the  licensee  cannot  claim  an  as  it  occurs  in  different  species,  viz. :  a,  oom- 
absolute  right  in  the  continuance  of  the  license,  posed  of  a  tis^e  of  threads  woven  together  into 
even  thou^  it  be  essential  to  the  exgoyment  of  a  loose  web,  serving  to  give  consistence  and  ebs- 
his  grant. — ^In  international  law,  licenses  are  ticity  to  the  plant,  which  is  the  most  commos 
permissions '  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  form;  &,  composed  chiefly  of  grannies  in  which 
during  war.    The  power  to  grant  them  rests  are  often  scattering  threads  and  ootahedric  cns- 
naturally  with  the  sovereign;  but  in  time  of  tab  of  oxalate  of  lime,  forming  a  compact  wlute 
actual  hostilities  they  may  be  immediately  is-  pith;  e,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  containing 
sued  by  generals  or  other  high  military  or  naval  gonidia  in  the  interior  of  the  cellules  or  ebe  be- 
officers.    These  licenses  are  liberally  construed,  tween  them.    4.  The  4th  layer  b  called  the 
but  no  advantage  must  .be  taken  of  the  in-  hypotiialline ;  it  lies  beneath  all  the  oUiers^  aad 
dulgence  which  tney  grant ;  as  for  example,  by  is  indeed  that  upon  which  the  others  are  Ud, 
carrying  a  different  kind  of  goods  from  that  ex-  but  it  is  not  always  visible,  and  sometimes  be- 
pressly  permitted,  or  by  changing,  without  the  comes  wholly  wanting  in  the  matured  coDditka 
consent  of  the  granting  power,  the  person  by  of  the  thallus.    In  the  process  of  developmeot 
whom  the  license  was  to  be  used ;  for,  if  it  be  not  it  precedes  them  all,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  arrest- 
expressly  transferable,  the  license  is  personal  ed  after  they  are  in  a  formative  state  so  as  to 
only.  A  wrong  description  of  the  licensee  invali-  be  hardly  traceable  or  quite  invisible.     Its 
dates  the  license,  and  so  does  a  fraudulent  altera-  stmoture  is  fllamentous  or  even  cellular,  its 
tion  of  it,  even  when  the  person  claiming  protec-  color  generaUy  dark  or  blackish,  sometimes  pale, 
tion  is  innocent  of  the  fraud.  Under  United  States  rarely  white.    There  are  two  forms  of  the  hy- 
statntes,  ships  which  engage  in  the  fisheries  or  pothalline  layer,  viz. :  a,  the  hypothallns,  made 
in  the  coasting  trade  need  not  be  registered  like  up  of  blackish  or  bluish  fibres  spreading  horizoo- 
ships  which  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce.  It  is  tally,  frequentiy  Beyond  the  cage  of  the  thallus^ 
sufficient  if  they  be  enrolled,  though  they  must  and  surrounding  it  with  a  delicate  fringed  line, 
be  every  year  licensed  for  the  employment  or  as  seen  in  lichens  which  grow  upon  smooth 
business  in  which  they  are  to  engage.    The  par*  rocks  or  on  the  bark  of  trees;  d,  the  rhisiDS, 
ticular  trade  is  specified  in  the  license,  and  they  root-like  fibres,  branching,  with  their  extremi- 
are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other,  ties  sometimes  formed  Hke  a  brush,  in  color 
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oommonly  black,  btit  0Otn«iam66  gray  or  whit-  spores,  wUch,  takdii  jrp  hj  the  itoosphere  or 
iahy  giving  to  some  lioheDS  on  theLr  inferior  sor-  washed  awar  hj  the  rains,  are  ready  to  germi* 
faces  the  appearance  of  a  rough  pile,  or  a  shaggy  nate  in  such  places  as  are  snitable  to  their 
aspect;  they  serve  the  purpose  of  affixing  the  growth.  ^  So  rapidly  may  the  mere  i>rocess  of 
lichen  to  its  matrix.  The  thallns  is  liable  to  germination  be  effected,  that  spores  immersed 
mo^oations  of  these  several  parts,  or  its  tissue  in  water  upon  the  slide  of  the  microscope  in 
may  be  entirely  homogeneous.  The  external  the  process  of  examination  can  be  seen  pro- 
peculiarities  of  the  thfdlos  are:  the  eyphelkB,  tmdmg  filamentary  threads  of  growth  from 
litde  whitish  or  yellowish  excavations  upon  the  their  external  walls.  When  the  apothecia  are 
under  surface  of  the  thaUus  of  stictii,  probably  first  evolved  upon  or  in  the  thallus,  they  con* 
serving  in  some  nutritive  function ;  eephalodia^  sist  of  little  buds  or  nuclei,  containing  the  im- 
globular-shaped,  tuberculous,  or  shapeless  swell-  perfect  hymeneal  layer  and  its  forming  asci, 
ings,  looking  like  morbid  excrescences,  com-  each  of  which  has  granular  matter  in  its  inte^ 
monly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  rior,  which,  acted  upon  by  the  spermagonia^  ar- 
of  the  thallus;  uidia,  exuberant  growths  of  the  ranges  itself  into  the  spores  which  have  been 
thallits  into  erect,  stalked,  coral-like,  and  per-  described.  III.  The  tpennaganioy  or  fecundating 
haps  branching  excrescences,  always  of  the  same  organs,  the  barren  or  male  flowers,  so  to  speak,  are 
color  as  the  thallus  itself;  lepraria^  morbid  con-  generally  very  small  oblong  or  rounded  bodies, 
ditioas  of  the  thallus,  when  it  becomes  converted  sometimes  in  the  form  of  special  tubercles,  some- 
into  &  sterile  and  pulverulent  state ;  soredia^  par-  times  immersed  in  the  superior  surface  of  the 
tial  pulverulent  eruptions  of  the  cortical  layer,  thallus,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  little  papillary 
often  in  the  form  of  scattered  rounded  heaps  of  or  simple  perforations  (ostioles),  of  a  blackish  or 
spherical  particles  of  a  brighter  color,  sometimes  brownish  color,  though  sometimes  of  the  same 
confined  to  the  border  of  the  thallus,  producing  general  hue  as  the  thallus  itself.  Each  sperma^ 
a  ridi  and  beautiful  edging ;  tariolariOj  a  con-  gonium  has  a  conceptacle,  iterigmata^  and  tper- 
dition  of  the  fruit-bearing  organs,  where  they  fnatia.  The  conceptacle  is  composed  of  atissue 
become  pulverulent;  tpilrnnoy  pulverulent  spots,  of  small  cells  united  together  into  a  wall,  whose 
most  commonly  black,  seen  upon  the  thallus,  exterior  layers  are  of  a  similar  consistence  with 
and  resulting  from  the  presence  of  small  parar  that  of  the  thaUus,  but  whose  interior  widl  is 
sitical  fungi  similar  to  what  we  see  upon  the  transformed  into  particular  organs  called  sterig- 
foliage  of  higher  plants.  11.  The  apotheeiOy  or  mata.  These  are  either  nmple  or  jointed  threads,' 
reproductive  organs,  commonly  occupy  the  cor-  straight  and  undivided,  or  branching.  The  cel- 
tical  layer,  but  sometimes  nestle  deeply  within  lules  which  make  up  the  sterigmata  taper  to« 
the  interior  tissues.  Of  those  first  mentioned,  ward  their  summits,  and  bear  divergent,  pro- 
which  are  called  discoid,  there  are  the  follow-  tuberant  bodies  of  various  d^iapes  in  different 
ing  modifications :  a,  peltate,  large,  bare  apo-  species  of  lichens.  When  these  reach  their  full 
thecia ;  &,  scutellate,  having  an  exterior  cover-  development,  they  detach  themselves  from  their 
inff  formed  of  the  thallus ;  6,  patellate,  having  support,  and  become  firee  corpuscles,  ready  to 
a  border  or  edge  made  of  their  own  sub-  be  expelled  from  the  conceptacle.  Generally 
stance,  and  not  of  the  thallus ;  d,  lirellate,  ir-  only  one  of  these  corpuscles  is  produced  from  a 
regularly  formed,  elongated,  or  branching  apo-  sterigma;  but  when  the  sterigmata  are  composed 
thecia,  and  often  varymg  in  shape  in  the  same  of  several  beads  or  ioints,  each  joint  can  pro- 
species  of  lichen.  The  term  nucleiform  is  at-  duce  its  corpuscle,  which  in  fact  is  the  sperma^ 
tached  to  those  apothecia  which  nestle  more  or  tium.  Frequently  a  very  great  number  of  sper* 
less  deeply  in  the  tissue.  In  internal  structure  matia  are  found  within  the  conceptacle,  which 
the  apothecia  consist  of  a  conceptacle  or  tegu-  have  not  been  exdnded  through  the  ostiole. 
mentary  covering  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  Beside  the  sterigmata,  barren  threads  are  notice- 
protecting  the  hymeneum,  in  which  are  found  able,  which  probably  are  no  more  than  undevel- 
numerous  beaded  or  jointed  threads,  among  oped  sterigmata.  These  spermatia  are  remark- 
which  are  the  €uei  or  fiask-shaped  cells  contain-  aoly  constant  in  form  and  size  as  they  occur  in 
ing  numerous  seed-like  bodies  called  spores.  It  particular  lichens,  and  thus  afford  excellent  spe- 


detached  act  like  cuttings,  buds,  eyes,  &o.,  in  a  millemetre.     Their  color  is  always  white, 

the  higher  plants.    These  asci  are  not  constant  though  under  the  microscope  they  appear  of  a 

in  the  number  of  the  spores  they  contain;  dear  yellow  tint    Their  forms  are  veiy  various, 

those  of  some  lichens  have  uniformly  8  spores,  acicular,  bluntly  thickened  at  the  extremities, 

others  6,  4,  2,  and  some  have  only  one;  still  cylindrical,  cylindrical  but  curved,  or  ellipsoid, 

others  contain  a  very  great  number  of  spores.  Compared  with  the  spores,  their  number  ia 

When  an  ascus  contains  8  spores,  it  is  called  immense.    Among  the  most  convincing  proofii 

octosporous,  and  so  on.    The  spores,  too,  differ  of  their  fecundating  properties  are  the  facts  that 

much  in  size,  varying  indeed  from  ^Aii  to  A  of  there  are  several  lichens  destitute  of  apothecia, 

a  millimetre  in  length.    After  a  while  the  hy-  which  are  equally  destitute  of  spermagonia ; 

meneum  becomes  emptied  out  from  the  concep-  there  are  others  which  in  one  part  of  the  world 

tade,  and  the  asci  being  dissolved  set  firee  the  never  produce  apothecia,  but  nave  them  abun- 
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dandy  elsdwlidre,  and  aceompanidd  by  nnmer-  apotheda,  in  a  variety  of  forma  in  fiflorat 
onsspermagonia.  Were  these  parasitioal  growths  species;   the  crnstaoeoaa,  a  dosely  appreasBd 
(fangi  for  instance),  as  has  been  maintained^  condition,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  fixxn  the 
snch  peculiarities  would  scarcely  occnr.    lY.  matrix,  or  else  perhaps  made  np  or  broken  i^ 
Mention  has  been  made  of  a  secondary  repro-  into  distinct  sqnamnles ;  the  fraticnloee,  aamn- 
ductive  apparatus  called  pycrUdia,    These  in  ing  the  contour  of  little  branching  ahrabfl^  some- 
their  exterior  form  have  a  resemblance  to  the  times  yery  dwarf,  and  sometimes,  espedaUy 
spermagonia  in  being  furnished  with  concepta-  when  pendent  from  old  trees,  of  a  great  lengtb; 
cles,  and  even  in  their  sporiferons  threads  (sty-  the  foliaceous,  varying  from  very  smaU,  meiii> 
lospores);  but  these  are  less  abundant,  simple,  of  branaceous,  thin,  scale-like  forms,  afBxed  to  i 
thicker  substance,  and  bear  much  larger  ^rea.  central  or  an  eccentric  base  (peltate),  or  spr^d- 
Not  only  do  these  spores  germinate,  but  the  ing  out  horizontally  many  inches  in  ezt«]il, 
siylospores  have  the  same  property,   G^enerally  and  having  its  circumference  entire,  lobed,  or 
the  pycnidia  appear  in  the  closest  proximity  even  deeply  jagged.     Lidiens  grow  npoa  al- 
to the  apothecia,  and  they  seem  to  have  some  most  every  substance  where  alternate  drynee 
intimate  connection  with  them,  as  if  they  were  and  moisture  can  be  found,  a  very  few  odf 
fruit-bearing  organs,  not  developed  or  perhaps  passing  much  of  their  existence  in  a  8nbmef;g6d 
arrested  in  their  development,  yet  capable  of  state.    Destitute  of  roots  and  dependent  upon 
TOTodncing  spores  of  a  particular  character. —  the  atmosphere  for  their  nutrition,  it  seeiBs  to 
Thus  we  see  that  the  essential  elements  of  ter-  matter  little  with  them  upon  what  matrix  tbej 
restrial  vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  these  fix.    In  so  wide  a  geographical  range  as  tb^ 
plants,  which  hold  such  a  subordinate  rank  in  over  which  they  are  spread,  the  same  identieti 
the  scale  of  creation,  being  in  fact  rootless  and  species  must  be  found  occurring  upon  Tery  £s- 
cellular,  subsisting  upon  the  air,  but  flirnished  tinct  kinds  of  trees  and  soils,  yet  maintainiog 
with  stems,  branches,  floral  apparatus,  fruits,  and  their  specific  characters.    Thus  there  are  some 
seeds;  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  species  which  are  roost  commonly  to  be  expect- 
being  intermediate  between  the  fioating  tribes  of  ed  upon  rocks,  yet  which  frequently  grow  upcn 
the  fdgffi  and  the  fngacioos  forms  of  the  fungi,  or,  the  bark  of  trees.    Many  species  are  exoeaavdy 
as  Fries  expresses  it,  "  having  the  vegetation  of  polymorphous,  and  present  themselves  under  s> 
the  algals  and  the  fructification  of  the  fungals.''  many  varieties  as  to  render  it  difificnlt  to  r^ 
Thus  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  fitted  duce  them  to  an  original  type,  the  color  of  Um 
for  an  especial  office,  we  should  expect  to  find  thallus  being  often  afl^cted  by  the  chemicai 
them  in  situations  suited  to  no  other  vegetation,  composition  of  the  rock  on  which  they  grow, 
or  else  occupying  posts  among  it  still  unfitted  to  or  the  color  of  the  disk  of  the  apothecia  remark- 
its  most  propitious  growths.    According  to  Du-  ably  diverse.     Several  species  are  parasitical 
mont  d'Urville,  the  nulverulent  lichens  are  the  upon  others,  occurring  upon  their  thalli  in  the 
first  plants  that  clothe  the  bare  rocks  of  newly  reduced  forms  of  mere  fruits  or  of  ^>ermagonia; 
formed  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  the  their  own  vegetative  functions  being  in  sooe 
foliaceous  lichens  follow  these,  then  mosses  and  sort  supplied  by  the  vicarious  action  of  the  sab- 
liverworts.     {Annale9  de$  ieimcM  natureUea^  ject  to  which  tiiey  have  attached  themaelvea,  or 
vi.  64.)    The  crustaceous  lichens  affect  the  very  even  dispensing  with  it,  as  other  spedes  do 
summits  of  mountains,  growing  near  the  limits  upon  particular  matrices. — The  value  of  the 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  seen  near  the  pole,  lichens  to  man  may  be  estimated  from  their  uses 
80  seemingly  rudimentary  as  to  appear  like  col-  as  articles  of  food  and  of  medicine,  and  from 
ored  spots  of  the  solid  rocks.    They  are  not,  their  employment  in  the  arts.    Aoooiding  to 
however,  exclusively  confined  to  such  regions,  Linnaeus,  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Lapland  the 
being  common  in  some4nstances  on  the  margin  reindeer  lichen  {eladonia  rangiferina)  grovi 
of  the  sea  in  countries  where  granitic  strata  es-  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  overspreads  piains 
pecially  are  to  be  found.    The  sides  of  buildings  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent    These  are  the 
and  the  surfaces  of  sandstone  rocks  are  favorite  fertile  fields  of  the  Laplanders,   so  that  the 
situations  for  many  kinds.    The  lai^r  and  more  possessor  of  such  a  barren  tract  thus  covered 
conspicuous  are  found  in  temperate  and  moist  with  lichens  considers  himself  fortunate ;  for 
dimates,  choosing  northern  and  western  expo-  when  the  cold  of  winter  has  withered  np  ewy 
sures;  and  even  at  the  equator  there  are  species  sort  of  herbage,  this  lichen  becomes  the  prinid- 
rich  and  gorgeous  in  colors.    The  prevailing  pal  aliment  of  the  herds  in  which  consista  his 
tints  in  lichens  are  gray,  white,  black,  dark  wealth,  and  on  which  depends  the  very  exist- 
brown,  rich  green,  pale  yellow,  and  orange  red.  ence  of  the  natives  of  that  countiy.    Hie  rdn- 
From  mere  specks  or  patches  of  hard,  seemingly  deer  lichen  was  at  one  time  by  edict  of  Gusta- 
inanimate  matter,  the  lichens  assume  sizes  of  vus  III.  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  wbeo 
considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  develop-  grain  was  scarce.    The  Iceland  moss  ^Irarw 
ment  of  their  thalli,  of  which  may  be  cited  the  Islandied)  fiittens  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  swine; 
following  forms  :  the  hypophleoic^  where  the  and  out  of  this  and  of  the  C.  nivalii  the  Iceland- 
plant  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  ers  make  soup  and  even  bread.    According  to 
substance  on  which  it  grows,  but   burrows  Olafsen,  one  ton  of  Iceland  moss  is  eqnal  to  half 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  between  the  fibres  a  ton  of  meaL    (See  Iceland  Moss.)    Zecan^n 
of  dead  wood,  presenting  to  the  eye  only  the  t^culmta^  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  is  eaten  by 
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tbe  nomadio  tribes  of  those  regioDB.  The  tripe  tore  have  been  contribnted  to  the  Annale$  de$ 
'  de  Toche  {umbilicwria  Muhknhergii)y  mixed  aeience$  naturdles  (Paris),  tiirongh  many  bqo- 
i  with  the  roe  of  fishes,  assists  in  making  nutri-  oessive  years,  by  Tulasne,  Bayrhoffer,  Ezigsohn, 
r  tions  food  for  the  North  American  Indians.  Sir  and  others.  F4e  issued  liethode  liehenoffra- 
>  John  Franklin  was  indebted  to  this  lichen  for  phique  et  genenij  (fmis  de  quatre  planeheSj  widi 
K  subsistence  after  a  4  days'  abstinence  when  on  colored  figures  (4to.,  Paris,  1824) ;  also  an  Euai 
i  his  joomey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea.  Li*  eur  let  eryptogamee  dee  Seorcee  exotiquet  offlcindUe 
I  chens  afford  valuable  materials  for  dyeing,  of  (Paris,  1824-'87),  succeeded  in  1887  by  a  sup- 
\  which  the  parelle  Qeeatkora  pareUa)  and  cud*  plement  and  revision  with  figures  of  the  spores 
bear  (L,  tar  tared)  may  be  cited  as  £uniliar  in-  of  different  genera,  a  most  valuable  contribution, 
stances.  To  these  may  be  added  ftreeolarta  See  also  the  works  of  Massalongo,  JSiMr«A«  ^uZ^* 
$crupo$a  and  einerea,  with  parmelia  eaxatiliij  autonomia  dei  lieheni  erastasi  (Verona,  1862), 
omphalodeiy  e&ruperea^  &c  Eoeella  tinetaria,  and  Memorie  Uehenografiche  (Verona,  1856); 
fueifarmiey  intneata^  &c.,  inhabitants  of  the  £drber,  Syetema  Liehenum  Qermanim  (Breslau^ 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  coast  of  1855),  and  a  supplement  now  publishing ;  Ny- 
Africa,  Chili,  &c.,  yield  archiL  Even  the  com-  lander,  Synopeie  MModiea  Liehenum  (Paris, 
mon  yellow  wall  lichen  (parmelia  parietina)^  1858  et  eeq,);  and  among  English  botanists.  Sir 
so  abundant  near  our  sea  coasts,  possesses  a  pe*  William  Hooker,  ^^  English  Flora''  (London, 
culiar  principle  called  parietine  ^Thompson),  1828);  Turner  and  Borrer,  Liehenographia 
which  forms  a  bright  ydlow  coloring  matter;  JSritannica  (Yarmouth.  1889,  printed  for  pri* 
tl^is  is  heightened  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muri-  vate  circulation) ;  W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  **  Brit- 
atio  acid,  and  alkalies  change  it  to  a  rich  pur*  ish  Lichens"  (London,  1852) ;  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
plish  red. — ^The  chemical  constituents  of  lichens  Berkley,  "Introduction  to  Cryptogamio  Bot- 
are  phosphate  of  lime,  salt,  manganese,  iron ;  any"  (London,  185*0. — ^The  study  and  arrange- 
sevend  principles,  as  picrolichine,  variolarine,  ment  of  lichens  in  America  was  perhaps  as 
orceine,  cetrarine,  inulme,  erythriue,  rocelline,  early  as  the  earlier  American  floras  and  cata* 
pioroerythrine ;  several  acids,  as  parelle,  usnic,  logues.  In  Gronovius^s  Fl<fra  Virginiea  (1761) 
orceic,  and  erythrynic  acid ;  others,  uncrys-  are  enumerated  some  which  were  observed  by 
tallizable  sugar,  oil,  waxy  matter,  resinous  mat*  Clayton ;  and  to  this  list  were  added  others 
ter ;  crystals,  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  tissues  from  Forster's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
especially  of  lecanora  tartarea, — ^The  name  North  America"  (London,  1774),  and  from  Wal- 
lichen  was  originally  given  by  Dioscorides,  and  ter's  Flora  Caroliniana  (London,  1788).  Muh* 
after  him  by  Pliny,  to  certain  species,  because  lenberg's  Catalogue  Plantarum  America  8ep^ 
of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cutaneous  di»-  tentri^uUie  (Lancaster,  Penn.,  1818)  contains 
ease  so  called,  whence  they  were  supposed  to  be  184  species,  18  of  which  are  considered  as  new. 
specifics  for  it.  Tournefort  in  1719  first  accu*  In  1819  Prof.  Torrey  published  his  catalogue  of 
rately  limited  the  class  of  cryptogamio  plants,  the  plants  of  New  York,  in  which  a  number  of 
assigning  to  it  a  distinct  division  in  the  vegetable  species  are  given.  In  1828  Mr.  Halsey's  *^  Sy- 
kingdom.  The  Fnumeratio  Liehenum  of  Hoff*  noptical  View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York" 
man  appeared  in  1784,  and  the  PrMffMniMZM^  appeared  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Lyceum,"  in 
nograpkia  Sueeieofy  by  Acharius,  in  1798 ;  in  which  170  species  are  given,  of  which  9  are 
the  latter  lichens  are  distributed  into  8  fiunilies,  claimed  as  new ;  this  paper  is  a  descriptive  cat- 
viz.,  the  crustaceous,  foliaoeous,  and  branching,  alogue.  Appended  to  the  "  Greological  Report" 
Acharius  published  several  other  works  on  the  of  Prof.  Hitchcock  116  species,  including  a  num* 
same  subject,  induding  the  Liehenographia  her  from  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Plainfield,  Mass., 
Univerealu  (GOttingen,  1810-'14),  and  Sgnopeie  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
Methodiea  Liehenum  (Lund,  1814),  which  have  of  Massachusetts.  The  "  Flora  of  Boreal  Amer- 
been  generaUy  used  for  identification  and  for  ica"  (London^  182d-'40),  by  Sir  'William  J. 
the  stndy  of  lichens  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Hooker,  contams  a  general  survey  of  the  lichens 
the  United  States;  but  in  continental  Europe  of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
other  authors  have  been  preferred.  An  arrange-  cies.  In  the  Boston  *^  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
ment  of  the  lichens  by  Sprengel  in  his  Syetema  tory"  for  the  years  1888,  '89,  '40,  and  '41,  may 
(Gdttingen,  1827)  is  considered  admirable.  The  be  found  an  '^Enumeration  of  some  Lichens  of 
simplified  arrangement  of  Fries,  in  his  Lieheno-  New  England,  with  Remarks,"  valuable  contri- 
graphia  Buropaa  Rtformata  (Lund,  1881),  has  butions  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Tuckerman ; 
been  made  the  basis  of  study  by  admirers  of  his  and  in  Silliman's  *' Journal  of  Science  and  Arts'* 
classical  beauty  of  language  and  description*  is  an  "Enumeration  of  North  American  Li* 
Eschweiler,  a  profound  investigator,  published  chens,"  followed  by  supplementary  articles  in 
his  Syetema  Liehenum  at  Nuremberg  in  1824 ;  the  volumes  for  1858-'9.  Mr.  Tuckerman  also 
but  his  greatest  and  most  valuable  contributions  published  an  '^  Enumeration  of  North  American 
to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Martius's  Lichens,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Struo- 
Flora  BrcuUieneie  (Stuttgart  and  TQbingen,  ture  and  General  History  of  these  Plants,  and. 
1888).  Bayrhoffer's  Einegee  Oher  Liehenum  una  of  the  Friesian  System,"  &c,  (Cambridge,  1 845), 
deren  B^fruehtung  (Bern,  1841)  gave  a  new  im-  and  a  '^  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  of  New  Eng- 
petus  to  these  studies.  The  most  extensive  and  land  and  of  the  Northern  States  and  British 
careful  essays  upon  their  arrangement  and  struo*  America"  (Cambridge,  1848)«     His  contribu* 
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tioDs  to  American  lichenolo^  may  be  seen  of  the  moetbriUiant  men  of  the  nltra-conflerra- 
likewise  in  Agassiz^s  "  Lake  Soperior  and  its  tive  party,  he  as  well  as  bis  oompanioii  Gen. 
Yegetation^'  (Boston,  1850).  Mr.  Tackerman  Aaerswald  was  killed  by  the  mob  during  the 
(now  professor  of  botany  at  Amherst  college)  outbreak  which  followed  the  ratification  of  the 
has  also  published  6  fascicles  of  specimens^  treaty  of  Malm6  with  Denmark, 
dried,  mounted,  and  named  by  himself  of  the  LIOHT£NB£RG,  Gboba  Ghsibiofh,  a  Ger- 
lichens  of  North  America,  amountinff  thus  far  to  man  physicist  and  author,  bom  in  DarmstftdK, 
160  species.  They  are  known  B»Lichene$Amer-  July  1, 1742,  died  in  66ttiDgen,  Feb.  24^  1799. 
tea  SeptentTumalie  EjoAoeati  (184d-'51).  He  is  He  was  educated  at  Darmstadt  and  GdttiiifeB, 
now  (1860)  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  those  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  nnlveraty  d 
of  the  southern  United  States  and  of  Ouba.  the  latterplace  in  1770,  and  in  1777  became  pro- 
Some  notices  of  the  lichens  of  Massachusetts  and  fessor  of  experimental  philosophy  there.  In  his 
Vermont  may  be  likewise  found  in  the  "Jour-  latter  days  he  was  subject  to  hypochondria, 
nal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  Bistory  So-  His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  ^kl&Tftng  da 
ciety^'  ^alem,  1886),  and  in  the  "  Proceedings  MogaHhUdhen  Kupfantich^  which  was  left  us- 
of  the  Essex  Institute"  (Salem,  1848-^56),  of  finished,  and  not  published  till  after  his  dealh 
which  particularly  the  description  of  a  new  ge-  (1794-^9.)  Among  his  other  works  sre  the 
nns  in  the  eoUemaeem  is  important.  Those  of  uie  "  Madhouse'  for  Opinions  and  Inv^itioiia^"  a 
extreme  west  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  "  Sentimental  Journey  to  Laputa,'*  and  *-*'  Oob- 
were  collected  many  years  since  by  Menzies,  solation  for  those  Unfortunates  who  are  no  On- 
and  have  been  published  from  descriptions  made  ginal  Geniuses."  A  complete  edition  of  hii 
on  the  species  m  the  herbarium  of  Hooker ;  but  works,  by  F.  G.  Eries,  was  published  at  Gdttiog- 
others  donbUess  remain  as  yet  undetected.  en  (9  toIs.  8yo.,  1800^*6,  and  6  vola^  1844-'5). 

LIOHFIELD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal  LIOHTENSTEIN,  Mabtin  HxnnacH  Kik, 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  a  German  naturalist,  bom  in  Hamborg,  Jan.  10^ 
England,  and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on  a  1780,  died  Sept  8, 1867.  on  board  the  steamer 
small  branch  of  the  Trent,  116  m.  N.  W.  from  between  Eors6r  and  EieL  He  studied  at  Jena, 
London  by  the  London  and  north-western  rail-  was  graduated  in  1802  as  doctor  of  medicine  st 
way;  pop.  in  1851,  7,012.  It  is  well  paved  and  the  nniyersity  of  Hehnstedt,  and  in  the  same 
lighted  and  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with  year  accompanied  the  Dutch  governor  JansECBs 
handsome  and  well  built  houses.  The  most  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  as  his  secretary  ai:4 
interestiug  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  parts  physician,  and  as  tutor  to  nis  children.  At  the 
of  which  display  the  early  English  architecture,  end  of  1802  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
It  is  410  feet  long,  158  feet  wide  across  the  the  interior  of  Oape  Oolony,  and  collected  tbs 
transepts,  and  has  8  spires,  the  central  one  of  materials  for  his  scientific  work,  Beiaen  t«  aAi- 
which  is  280  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a  lithen  Afrika  (Beriin,  1810-^11 ;  English  trans- 
monument  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  lation  by  Anne  Plumptre,  London,  1812).  In 
native  of  Lichfield.  The  city  has  places  of  wor*  1804,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Kngjand, 
ship  for  various  denominations,  several  national  he  served  as  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Hottentot 
schools,  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  light  infiintry,  and  in  1805  was  sent  on  a  nii»- 
YI.  and  formerly  free,  several  charitable  insti*  sion  to  some  of  the  native  tribes.  After  the 
tutions,  a  savings  bank,  carpet  manu&ctories,  English  conquest  of  the  Oape  he  returned  with 
breweries,  a  theatre,  and  a  guildhall.  the  Dutch  governor  to  Europe.    In  1811  he  be- 

LIOHNOWSKY,  Fsux,  prince^  a  Prussian  came  professor  of  zoology  at  the  nniversity  of 

general,  bom  April  5, 1814,  killed  in  Frankfort*  Berlin,  and  in  1813  director-in-chief  of  the  loo- 

on-the-Main,  Sept.  18,  1848.    He  was  a  mem-  logical  museum.    He  was  eminent  as  an  orni- 

ber  of  an  ancient  family,  who  hold  large  es-  tholosist,  and  wrote  many  treatises  on  varioas 

tates  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  who  were  branones  of  zoology. 

ndsed  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  the  former      LI0E3NG,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the 

countxy  in  1778,  and  in  the  latter  in  1824.    His  Licking  river;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850^ 

father,  Prince  £duard  Maria  rbom  in  1789,  88,846.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  sofl, 

died  in  1845),  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  abounds  with 

history  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  3S6,S17 

1886-^44).    Prince  Felix  entered  the  Prussian  bushels  of  wheat,  1.488,845  of  Indian  com,  snd 

service  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  in  1888  to  289,810  of  oats.    There  were  82  grist  mills,  60 

fight  in  the  ranks  for  Don  Oarlos  in  Spain,  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  5  woollen  factories 

whose  adjutant-general  he  became.    A  work  22  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  99  churcbe^ 

on  his  reminiscences  of  Spain,  which  he  pub-  and  16,989    pupils  attending   public  adiook 

lished  in  1841-2,  involved  him  in  a  duel  in  Oapital,  Newark. 

which  he  was  severely  wounded.    Alter  his  re-       LIOEING.   L  A  river  of  Kentucky,  rising  in 

covery  he  visited  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  work  Floyd  oo.  among  the  Onmberland  monntain^ 

on  that  country  which  appeared  in  1848.  While  and,  after  a  course  of  about  200  ni.,  falling  into 

at  Barcelona  a  mob  attacked  him  on  account  the  Ohio  at  Newport  opposite  OincinnatL    It 

of  his  having  served  the  cause  of  Don  Oarlos.  is  navigable  for  amall  steamers  to  Falmouth, 

In  1848  he  became  a  member  for  Ratisbon  of  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth.    II.  A  river  of 

the  Frankfort  parliament.    Oonspicuous  as  one  Ohio,  called  the  Pataskala  by  the  Indians^  rising 
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near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  flowing  into  the  E&i^ar  Hanser  by  Fenerbach,  were  among  his 

Maskingam  near  Newark.    It  fnmishes  yala-  pablicatioDB  of  this  period.    At  New  York  in 

able  water  power.  1882  he  translated  the  work  of  De  Beaumont 

LJCTORS,  in  Soman  antiquity,  publio  offi-  and  De  Tocqueville  on  the  penitentiary  system 

cers  appointed  to  attend  on  the  ohief  magis-  in  the  United  States,  adding  an  introduction 

trates.     The  ancient  kings  were  always  pre-  and  notes.    He  was  now  called  upon  by  the 

ceded  by  12  lictors,  who  oore  the  foMce*  and  trustees  of  Girard  college  to  furnish  a  plan  of 

%eearm.     One  of  the  consuls  was  preceded  by  education  and  instruction  for  that  institution^ 

the  same  number,  bearing  only  the  fasces.  Die-  which  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1884. 

tators  had  a  double  number.    Lictors  also  wait-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ^  Letters  to  a 

ed  on  the  decemTiri,  prffitors,  and  proconsuls,  Gentleman  in  Germany,  written  after  a  Trip  firom 

and  on  some  minor  magistrates  when  in  the  Philadelphia  to  Niagara,"  being  the  vehicle  of 

proTinces.    It  belonged  to  them  to  inflict  pun-  much  entertaining  anecdote  and  philosophical 

ishment  on  condemned  Roman  citizens.  table  talk  on  matters  suggested  by  the  way; 

LIEBER,  Fbanoib,  an  American  publioisL  and  in  1885  his  *^  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr." 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  18, 1800.  He  entered  In  this  year  he  was  called  from  Philadelphia, 
the  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  Tolun-  which  he  had  now  made  his  place  of  residence, 
teer  in  a  regiment  stationed  nearest  the  frontier,  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
He  fought  in  the  contests  of  Ligny  and  Water-  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Co- 
loo,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  lumbia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  chair 
of  Namur.  Returning  to  Berlin,  in  common  till  his  removal  to  New  York  in  1858,  imme- 
with  the  ingenuous  youth  of  that  day,  he  re-  diately  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
sisted  the  reactionary  measures  of  government,  same  professorship  at  Columbia  college  in  that 
He  was  arrested  as  a  liberal,  but  procured  his  city.  During  this  long  period  he  published 
release,  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  numerous  important  works,  of  which  we  may 
university  of  Jena.  The  government  placing  enumerate  '^  A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics*'  (2 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  at  the  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1888),  adopted  by  Harvard 
age  of  21  he  proceeded  to  Greece  to  take  part  college  as  a  text  book,  and  commended  by  Kent 
in  its  struggle  for  independence,  travelling  on  and  Story;  '^  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics, 
foot  through  Switzerland  to  Marseilles.  After  or  Principles  of  dterpretation  and  Construction 
enduring  various  privations,  he  returned  to  in  Law  and  Politics  ;**  ^  Laws  of  Property : 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor''  (18mo.,  New 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  the  historian  Niebnhr.  York,  1842) ;  and  ^  Civil  Liberty  and  Selif-Gov- 
He  passed  the  years  1822  and  1828  at  Rome  in  emment"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1858). 
this  most  advantageous  relation,  of  which  he  Special  branches  of  polity  or  civil  administra- 
has  published  an  interesting  volume  of  reminis-  tion  have  also  engaged  his  attention,  particular- 
cenoes,  mainly  occupied  with  the  table  talk,  on  ly  the  subject  of  penal  legislation,  among  his 
a  great  variety  of  learned  and  more  familiar  writings  on  which  are :  ^^  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
topics,  of  his  distin^ished  fnend.  While  with  Penal  Law  and  the  Penitentiary  Svstem,"  pub* 
Niebii^r  he  wrote  m  German  a  journal  of  his  lished  by  the  Philadelphia  prison  discipline  so- 
sojourn  in  Greece,  which  was  published  at  Leip-  ciety ;  an  essay  on  the  ^*  Abuse  of  the  Pardoning 
sio,  and  has  been  translated  into  other  languages.  Power,"  republished  bv  the  legblature  of  New 
Returning  to  Germany  with  promises  of  safety,  York;  *' Remarks  on  Mrs.  Fr^'s  Views  of  Soli- 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Kopniok,  where  he  passed  tary  Confinement,"  published  in  England ;  and  a 
his  lime  in  study  and  writing  a  collection  of  '^Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System,"  published 
poems,  which,  on  his  release  by  the  influence  by  the  legislature  of  Souih  Carolina.  HisocciH 
of  Niebuhr,  were  printed  at  Berlin  under  the  sional  papers  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  a  *^  Let- 
name  of  Franz  Arnold.  Annoyed  by  the  per-  ter  on  Anglican  and  Gallican  Liberty,"  translat- 
seontions  which  he  had  endured,  and  by  the  ed  into  German  and  annotated  by  the  distin- 
prospect  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  he  left  gnidied  jurist  Mittermaier,  who  is  also  now 
his  country  in  1825  for  En^nd,  and  supported  (I860)  superintending  a  translation  of  the  *'  Civil 
himself  for  a  year  in  London  as  a  private  teacher,  Liberty ;''  a  paper  on  tibe  vocal  sounds  of  Laura 
while  he  wrote  for  the  German  periodicals.  In  Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  compared  with 
1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  com-  tiie  elements  of  phonetic  langoage,  published  in 
menced  his  active  career  in  this  country  by  the  the  *^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  knowledge ;" 
delivery  of  lectures  on  history  and  politics  in  political  articles  in  ^^  Putnam's  Monthly"  onNa- 
the  larger  cities.  He  also  founded  a  swimming  poleon  and  Utah ;  and  numerous  addresses  on 
school  in  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  system  anniversary  and  other  occasions.  Since  his  occu- 
of  instructions  of  Gen.  Pfuhl,  whose  pupil  he  pancy  of  the  chdr  at  Columbia  college,  he  has 
had  been  in  Berlin.  While  residing  at  Boston  published  his  inaugural  address  on  ^^  Individual* 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  ^*  Enoydopss-  ism  and  Socialism  or  Communism,"  which  he  re* 
dia  Americana,"  based  upon  Brockhaus's  C<mr  gards  as  the  two  poles  on  which  all  human  life 
ttnaiio^ni^LeaMaon,  It  was  published  in  Phila-  turns,  while  he  maintains  that  the  problem  is  not 
delphia  in  18  volumes,  between  the  years  1829  to  exclude  one  or  the  other,  but  to  ascertain  their 
and  1888.  Translations  of  a  French  work  on  true  limits;  also  his  introductory  discourse  to  a 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  and  of  the  life  of  oonrse  of  lectnres  on  the  state  in  the  ooDege  law 
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school,  entitled  '^The  Anotent  and  the  Modem  other  on  organic  chemistry.      The 

Teacher  of  Politics." — His  son,  Osoab  Montgom-  was  made  in  1840,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  the 

EBT,  born  in  Boston  in  1880,  educated  in  Germany  British  association,  entitled  "  CfaemistiT  m  ita 

and  at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg,  is  the  an-  Application  to  Agncnltnre  and    Phjadupr.'^ 

thor  of  a  work  entitled  the  **  Assayer's  6uid&  The  translation  from  the  manuscript  into  £fif- 

or  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  lish  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  socm  pablisfaed  a 

8melters"  (Philadelphia,  1852),  and  of  yarioos  England  and  in  the  United  States.     In  the  pE«- 

artides  on  mining  in  reference  to  thb  country  face  tiie  author  states  that  his  ot^fect  in  tbi 

in  the  *'  New  Tone  Mining  Magazine.^'    He  was  work  was  *'  to  develop^  in  a  manner  correspcsd- 

state  geologist  of  Misdssippi  in  1850-^51 ;  was  ent  to  the  present  state  of  scienoe,  tbe  fnndb- 

engaged  in  the  geological  snrvey  of  Alabama  in  mental  principles  of  chemistry  in  general,  sad 

1854-^5 ;  and  until  1860  held   the  office  of  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry  in  puticiilar,  ii 

mineralogical,  geoloffical,  and  agricultural  sur-  their  applications  to  agriculture  and  pfa  jsiologr; 

veyor  of  South  Oarolina.    His  first  annual  re-  to  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  paSR- 

port  of  the  last  mentioned  survey  was  published  faction ;  to  the  yinons  and  acetic  iennentatkes; 

at  Columbia,  S.  0.,  in  1857.  and  to  nitrification.    The  conyersion  of  woodr 

LIEBHARD,  Joachim.    See  Camesabius.  fibre  into  wood  and  mineral  coal,  the  nature  d 

LIEBIG,    Justus  von,    baron,    a  German  poisons,  contagions,  and  miasms,  and  the  eaases 

chemist,  born  in  Darmstadt,  May  12,  1808.  of  their  action  on  the  living  organism,   hsn 

While  a  youth  he  was  taught  in  the  gymnasium  been  elucidated  in  their  chemical  relatiooa."  liic 

of  his  native  town;   and  after  spending  10  chemist  since  the  time  of  Davy,  he  remarks;,  bad 

months  in  an  apothecary's  establishment,  he  occupied  himself  in  studying  the  applications  d 

entered  in  1819  the  university  of  Bonn.    After-  chemical  principles  to  the  growth  of  vegetal^ 

ward  at  Erlangen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  and  to  organic  processes.    In  the  living  anima 

M.D.    By  the  assistance  of  the  srand  duke  body  he  recognized  a  number  of  transformatkai 

of  Hesse-Darmstadt  he  was  enabled  in  1822  to  exclusively  dependent  on  the  inflnenoe  of  the 

visit  Paris,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  chemical  forces;  and  in  many  diseases  and  oon- 

study  of  chemistry.    In  1824  he  read  a  paper  tagionshe  perceived  prindplesanal<m>n5  to tfaon 

before  the  French  institute  in  which  he  explain-  at  the  bitse  of  chemical  processes.    In  this  work 

ed  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fulminates,  he  determined  the  constituents  of  plants,  sai 

compounds  of  a  base  with  the  unstable  fulminio  then  investigated  ^e  sources  whence  they  was 

acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro-  derived,  by  what  manures  they  were  fornisbei 

gen,  and  oxygen.    Thus  early  the  study  of  the  and  to  what  extent  they  were  obtained  bvm 

intricate  combinations  which  these  elements  the  atmosphere.    Hie  action  of  animal  nunott 

form  engaged  his  attention ;  a  subject  which,  he  referred  wholly  to  the  formation  <tf  amao- 

prosecuted  through  the  departments  of  vegetable  nia;  and  fix>m  this  substance,  chiefly  as  existii^g 

and  animal  chemistry,  has  since  occupied  a  large  in  the  atmosphere,  he  argued  that  the  nitrofe- 

portion  of  his  life.    This  paper  attracted  the  at-  nous  portions  of  plants  were  wholly  derived. 

tention  of  Humboldt,  and  ny  his  influence  Liebig  In  the  animal  system,  he  traced  the  introdiie- 

was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  at  tion  of  disease  and  poison  either  to  chemical 

Giessen.    In  1826  he  was  made  professor  in  the  compounds  formed  with  portions  of  the  body 

university,  and  soon  established  a  laboratory  for  and  foreign  substances  introduced,  or  to  cheooi- 

teaching  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  the  kind  csl  changes  induced,  as  in  fermentation  and 

in  Grermany.    It  became  a  resort  for  students  eremacausis  or  decay  by  mere  presence  or  oon- 

from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  tact  of  some  exciting  body.    Although  masy 

from  England,  among  whom  are  found  the  names  of  the  theoretical  condnsions  of  Liebig  have 

of  Lyon  Playfair,  Gregory,  and  Johnston.    Dr.  not  been  adopted  by  chemists,  and  some  evea 

Hofmann,Will,  and  Fresenius  were  his  assistants,  have  been  abandoned  by  their  author,  greas 

In  1832  Liebig  with  his  colleague  Wdhler  es-  practical  benefits  have  resulted  from  his  specn- 

tablished  the  Annalen  der  Pha/rmacie^  to  which  fations  and  suggestions,  and  the  true  prindpks 

he  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute  valu-  of  agriculture  and  of  the  use  of  manures  e^ 

able  peters.    In  1888  he  visited  England,  and  cially  are  unuuestionably  much  better  nndW* 

was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  asso-  stood  for  his  labors.    To  this  work  soon  soc^ 

oiation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    At  this  ceeded  a  volume  of  *^  Familiar  Letters  on  Cheoh 

meeting  he  read  a  paper  on  lithio  acid,  in  which  istry  and  its  Relations  to  Commerce,  Physiokgj, 

he  announced  the  discovery  by  Wohler  of  the  and  Agriculture,"  in  which  the  same  investiga- 

composition  of  urea  and  the  method  of  making  tions  are  continued.    The  effect  of  these  lett^s 

it  artificially.    This  was  received  with  much  in-  in  Germany,  as  stated  by  Liebig  in  his  preface 

terest  by  scientific  men ;  for  the  artificial  pro-  to  the  English  edition  of  1843,  was  "  to  lead  to 

duction  of  one  of  the  intricate  compounds,  be-  the  establishment  of  new  professorships  in  tbe 

fore  known  as  elaborated  only  by  the  mysterious  universities  of  GOttingen  and  Wttrzhar^  for  the 

living  forces,  was  a  pledge  that  the  nature  of  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  application 

these  forces  would  be  better  comprehended,  and  of  chemical  truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  life, 

the  processes  going  on  in  living  bodies  be  ex-  and  of  following  up  the  new  line  of  investiga- 

pluned.    The  association  requested  him  to  draw  tion  and  research — ^the  bearinff  of  chemistry 

up  two  reports,  one  on  isomeric  bodies,  the  upon  physiology,  medicine,  and  agricoltnie— 
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wUcbmay  besaidtobeonly'jiigtbeffan.'^    In  great  food-producing  oonntries  of  tlie  world, 
June,  1842,  Liebig  presented  to  tbe  Sritisb  as-  and  wbicb  most  be  greatly  augmented  when 
sociation  a  second  report  in  response  to  their  the  supplies  of  guano  are  exhausted,  have  been 
request  in  1888.    This  was  entitled  "Animal  read  with  no  little  interest  by  scientific  and 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  thonghtfhl  men.    The  sewage  of  cities  he  re- 
Physiology  and  Pathology."    It  was  translated  gards  as  the  best  source  from  which  to  restore 
into  English  frOm  the  author^s  manuscript  by  tiiis  loss. — ^Many  honors  have  been  conferred 
Prof.  WiUiam  Gregory ;  and  a  third  and  greatly  upon  Liebie  by  learned  societies,  public  insti- 
improved  edition  was  published  in  1846.    The  tutions,  and  individuals.    By  Louis  U.,  grand 
same  course  was  followed  by  Liebig  in  this  in-  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt^  he  was  made  a  baron 
vestigation  which  he  had  commenced  in  trac-  in  1845.    Professorships  have  been  offered  him 
in^  out  the  changes  in  vegetable  bodies  and  in  England,  at  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  other 
their  causes.    The  nature  of  the  substances  places.    But  he  remained  at  Giessen  until  1852, 
taken  into  the  bddy  and  of  those  rejected  from  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
it   TV^as  careftdly  determined;  and  the  specific  try  at  Munich  and  the  presidency  of  the  chemi- 
effects  of  tiiose  retained  for  nourishment,  and  cal  laboratory.     By  his  friends  in  Europe  a 
of  those  consumed  for  producing  animal  neat,  sum  was  contributed  in  1854  amounting  to 
were  presented  with  a  certainty  and  accuracy  more  than  £1,000,  which  was  presented  to  him, 
never  before  arrived  at,  and  often  in  opposition  a  portion  in  the  form  of  5  pieces  of  plate,  in- 
to the  current  opinions  of  chemists.  His  readi-  tended  to  pass  finally  one  piece  to  each  of  his 
ness  for  generalizing,  however,  led  bim,  as  in  5  children,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
agricnltural  chemistry,  to  adopt  some  theories  £460,  in  money.    In  1860  he  was  appointed 
which  have  not  been  admitted  by  scientific  men.  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Munich 
Great  practicaJ  good  has  nevertheless  resulted  as  successor  of  Thiersch, 
in  this  department  also  from  his  investigations,  LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  principality  and  the 
which  soon  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  smallest  state  of  the  German  confederation, 
nature  and  proper  application  of  medicines  and  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Yorarlberg  and  the 
food.     This  particular  subject  continued  to  oc-  Tjrrol,  S.  by  the  canton  of  Grisons,  and  W.  and 
cnpy  his  attention,  and  papers  frequently  appear-  N.  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ed  in  the  Annalen  and  other  scientific  journals  canton  of  8t.  Gall ;  area,  61  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
presenting  the  results  of  further  investigations.  7,150.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  crossed  by 
These  were  embodied  in  two  works  translated  branches  of  the  Alps,  which  however  do  not  rise 
by  Prof.  Gregory:  "The  Motions  of  the  Juices  to  any  great  height.    The  soil  in  most  parts  is 
in  the  AnimiJ  Bod/*  (18^),  and  "Researches  fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  flax,  griun, 
on  the  Chemistry  of  Food."    The  nature  of  the  wine,  and  fruit.    Timber  is  abundant,  and  there 
animal  tissues  and  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  is  much  excellent  pasturage.  Capital,  Liechten- 
the  body  was  fully  investigated  in  these  works,  stein  or  Vaduz. — ^The  prince  of  Liechtenstein  is 
and  the  passage  of  their  elements  from^  one  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  though  his 
another  was  carefully  traced.  The  practical  ap-  territory  as  a  sovereign  is  so  small  in  extent, 
plication,  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  original  his  lordships  and  other  possessions  in  Austria 
researches  of  Liebig,  is  found  in  the  observa-  render  him  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in 
tions  upon  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  sugges-  Germany.    The  family  of  Liechtenstein  is  one 
tions  by  which  this  process  may  be  conducted  of  the  oldest  of  Austria.    At  the  be^nning  of 
with  greater  economy  and  more  exact  knowl-  the  17th  century  its  members  were  raised  to  the 
e^^  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  effect  rank  of  princes.    Malny  of  them  have  distin- 
of  the  aliment  upen  the  system.  Liebig  has  been  guished  themselves  by  their  public  services, 
engaged  with  others  in  several  publications  be-  especially  as  soldiers.    Johaitx  Joseph  (1760- 
side  those  named.    With  WOhler  he  completed  1886)  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns 
a  ^*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry^''  commenced  in  ontheRhineandinltaly,  and  concluded  in  1805 
1837.    He  contributed  to  Geiger's  ^  Handbook  the  treaty  of  Presburg.    His  son.  Prince  Alois 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry"  (1839)  the  nor-  Joseph,  born  in  1796,  died  in  Eisgrub,  Moravia, 
tion  devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  which  after-  Nov.  12,  1858.   By  his  wife,  the  countess  Fran- 
ward  appeared  as  a  separate  work.    He  also  oisca  de  Paula,  he  had  8  daughters  and  2  sons, 
fnrnishea  in  1841  the  organic  portion  of  Dr.  the  elder  of  whom.  Prince  Johann  Franz  fbom 
Turner's  ^^  Elements  of  Chemistry.''  In  1848  he  in  1840),  is  the  present  sovereign  of  Liecnten- 
established  in  connection  with  Professor  Eopp  stein.    The  5  surviving  brothersof  Prince  Alois 
an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  Joseph  occupy  commanding  positions  in  the 
which,  with  the  aid  of  others  as  contributors,  has  Austrian  empire  as  provincial  governors  and 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.    In  1859  he  in  the  army;  and  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
published  "  Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture,"  of  Prince  Karl,  officiates  as  chief  master  of  cere- 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  Lon-  monies  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
don  and  Ifl'ew  York.    The  subject  to  which  his  LI£GE  (Ger.  LUttieh),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
attention  has  been  most  recently  directed  is  the  drained  by  the  river  Mouse  and  its  tributaries, 
utilization  of  the  sewage  of  cities ;  and  his  let-  and  bounded  Nl  by  Limbourg,  E.  by  Rhenish 
ters  setting  forth  the  continual  loss  in  fertiliz-  Prussia,  8.  by  Luxembourg,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
ing  matei^  which  is  experienced  in  all  the  by  Kamur  and  South  Brabant ;  area,  about 
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1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  508,654;  of  the  bnildiiiga,  except   cbnrolies  and  sxnagteri^ 

arrondissement  of  U^ge,  258,265. — Li&ob,  the  were  borned.    Many  of  the  inhabittnts  vere 

capital  of  the  provinoe,  is  sitaated  in  the  middle  slaoghtered  on  this  ooeasion.  The  bisbop,W 

of  a  plain  girt  by  mountains,  at  the  Jonctiion  of  ever,  was  murdered  in  1482  \jj  IflOttm  k 

the  Mease  and  Oarthe,  7li  m.  by  railway  from,  la  Marck,  the  so  called**^ wild  boar  of  Ai^ 

Brossidls,  and  84^  m.  frcnn  Aiz  la  Ohapelle ;  pop.  nes,''  who  wished  to  obtain  the  mitre  for  b 

in  1857,  89,411.    The  streets,  excepting  in  the  son.    Bat  the  aadacity  of  the  bishops  wu  act 

new  part  of  the  town  and  hi  some  of  the  10  easily  to  be  snbdaed,  and  one  of  them  dcdbd 

saborbs,  are  steep  and  narrow.    The  ohnrch  of  war  against  Loais  XIY.,  in  ccHtteqwoee  d 

8t  Jacques  is  the  most  remarkable  architectaral  which  the  town  was  taiken  by  the  Ttoi 

monument  of  Li^e,  its  magnificent  interior  Marshal  Boofflers  bombarded  it  ibr  6  dini 

containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tra-  1691,  and  eventaally  abandoned  it  to  tbe'ds; 

oeiy  and  firetwork  in  the  world.    There  are  of  Marlboroogb,   who    stormed  the  dts^ 

over  20  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  and  a  place  Oct.  28, 1702.    The  bishops  were  expeOed  s. 

of  worship  for  Protestants.    liSge  is  rich  in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revoMon  id  ITt 

educationiu,  charitable,  literary,  and  artistic  in-  but  reinstated  by  Austrian  troops  in  1791.  b 

stitntions.   The  University  place  is  adorned  by  1794  Ii6ge  was  annexed  to  France,  aod  iatt^ 

a  statue  of  the  native  composer  Gr6try,  and  ed  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Kethdifidsi! 

contains  a  botanic  garden  and  various  public  1814.  In  1880  the  Li^ois  were  the  first  and  tb 

buildings,  beside  the  university.     The  latter  most  enthusiastic  in  f^vocatjng  the  ostiOQaIi>' 

was  founded  by  the  late  king  of  Holland  in  dependence  of  Belgium,  and  Sie  dtizeis  hFi 

the  early  part  of  the  present  centuiy,  is  at-  since  remained  nncompromidng  ebunpio^c^' 

tended  by  about  500  students,  and  is  the  head-  liberal  institutions, 
quarters  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  party.    Li6ge,        LIEGNIT2^  a  govemmentsl  ^Bstrietof  Fr» 

from  its  extensive  iron  works,  and  from  its  sian  Silesia,  comprising  the  N.  W.  part  of  t^ 

situation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and  province ;  area,  5,824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  921,00!.  Ti)i 

iron,  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  Birming-  sur&ce  of  the  S.  part  is  mountainous,  ^e  11^ 

ham  of  Belgium.    The  neighboring  village  of  est  point  being  Schneekoppe,  5,000  (Hlii^ 

Seraing  is  a  focus  of  industry,  iron  fdrnaces,  the  sea,  the  culminating  summit  of  theBiae- 

forges,  and  coal  mines,  the  chief  being  the  gebirge.    Northward  it  sinks  into  sn  eiteHTt 

establishment  formed  by  the  English  engineer,  plain.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oder,& 

the  late  John  Ck)ckeri]l,  and  now  conducted  by  Spree,  and  their  i^uents.    Some  of  the  n^ 

a  compsny.    Glons,  a  village  N.  of  the  town,  is  particularly  that  of  the  valley  of  the  0der,i> 

the  centre  of  a  great  straw  hat  manufacture,  remarkably  fertile,  bht  the  level  grounds  cfth 

employing  upward  of  6,000  persons;  and  8  m.  centre  of  the  district  and  mndi  of  the  Id 

from  it  is  H^ristal,  from  which  Pepin  the  Fat  in  the  W.  are  sandy  and  overgrovo  with  htd 

took  his  name  D'H^ristal,  and  which  is  impor-  Among  the  minerals  are  copper,  tin,  ineiK 

tant  for  its  steel  works,  coal  mines,  and  uron  cobalt,  copperas,  coal,  lignite,  potters'  dsj.fe 

founderies.     The  manumotures  in  and  around  — ^LiEomrz,  the  capital  of  the  preoedio|<&ti«i 

the  town  include  hardware,  broadcloth,  glass,  situated  between  the  Katzbach  and  Schvin- 

leather,  nails,  steam  engines,  and  all  sorts  of  waaser  near  their  junction,  and  on  the  Kleos 

machinery,   carriages,  and  linen   and  cotton  and  Saxon  railway,  40  m.  W.  N.W.  from  ^ 

goods.     The  manufacture  of  firearms,  how-  lau  and  180  m.  S.  £.  from  Berfin;  pop- 1^ 

ever,  is  that  for  which  Li6ge  and  its  environs  20,000.    It  is  an  old  but  well  bnDt  *^J^ 

are  most  celebrated.    The  royal  cannon  foun-  some  town,  with  5  suburbs ;  iB  defended  bjj 

dery  was  established  there  in  1802.— A  village  castle  and  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  ptow 

named   Legia  occupied   the  present   site   of  with  trees.    It  contains  6  churches;  the  fiit^ 

the  town  in  the  7th  century.     In  media val  academy,  a  school  for  nobles ;  several  h«pw» 

Latin  it  was  called  Leodium.    At  the  begin-  a  public  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  iodos^ 

ning  of  the  8th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  and  other  achools.    It  is  also  the  seat  w  aj^ 

biBhop,  who  in  the  10th  century  was  raised  to  and  dumb  institution.   Its  manufiictnresiocnw 

the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign  prince  table  linen,  hosiery,  hats,  tobscca  ^  ^ 

by  the  Grerman  emperor.     At  the  beginning  annual  produce  of  vegetables  raised  in  tbej^ 

of  the  12th  century,  the  chapter  of  St.  Lam-  dens  of  the  suburbs  of  Liegnitz  is  estimalwJJ 

bert  cathedral  in  Li6ge  was  the  noblest  in  Eu-  nearly  $80,000.— Frederic  the  Great  woDtwj 

rope.    The  repeated  conflicts  between  the  citl-  one  of  his  victories  in  1760.    The  n^Tj 

sens  and  their  bishops  and  the  bishops  against  field  of  Wahlstatt  witnessed  the  great  w^ 

their  allies,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  are  described  1241  against  the  Mongols^  and  of  1813  9^ 


in  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward.'^ '  Charles  the  the  French.    Uegnltz  was  formerly  the  ^'J^ 

>,  of  a  principality.  The  title  of  pnneessofJ^^ 

18  was  conferred  by  Frederic  Williani  HI 

subjects  in  1467  by  abridging  their  privileges  Prussia,  upon  the  Austrian  connteafl 


Bold,  to  protect  tlie  bbhop  Louis  de  Bourbon, 


inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  his  mutinous  was  conferred  by  Frederic  William  ^ .  ^ 

subjects  in  1467  by  abridging  their  privileges  Prussia,  upon  the  Austrian  connteafl  W^ 

and  ordering  all  the  fortiflcations  to  be  de-  von  Harrach  (born  Auff.  80,  1800),  vW^ 

molished.     In  1468,  the  citizens  having  re-  qnaintance  he  had  made  at  Tdpllti'i  ^^  ^ 

sumed  their  rebellious  conduct,  Charles  con-  whom  he  contracted  a  morganBtio  loanvg^ 

demned  the  town  to  destruction,  and  all  the  Charlottenbnrg,  Nov.  9, 1^ 
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XJEN*  (Fr.  lier^  to  tie  or  bind),  in  its  broader  eqnity  have  fbU  power  over  liens.    Upon  peti- 
sense,  indades  every  hold  upon  or  right  to  prop-  tion,  they  will  decree  a  sale  of  the  property  to 
erty  to  secnre  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  thedis-  pay  the  debt,  or  take  sach  other  order  as  the 
charge  of  an  obligation.  In  this  sense  it  indades  case  may  r^nire.    It  used  to  be  thonght  that 
mortgages,  pledges,  bottomries,  and  responden-  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  holder  of 
tia.    iJl  of  these  are  liens  created  by  contract;  property  by  lien  coula  avail  of  it.    Now,  how- 
bat  in  a  narrower  and  more  spedno  sense,  it  ever,  it  seems  certain,  in  some  cases  of  lien, 
has  been  well  defined  as  *'  a  right  in  one  man  and  probably  in  all,  tnat  a  creditor  may  him- 
to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession  belong-  sdf  sell  the  property  and  pay  the  debt  to  him- 
ing  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  the  per-  self^  holding  the  balance  of  proceeds,  if  any,  for 
soa  in  possession  are  satisfied."    (Hammond  ««.  the  debtor;  provided  that  in  all  tne  dream- 
Barclay,  2  East  227.)    liens  of  this  kind  are  stances  of  the  sale,  the  notice  given  to  the 
seldom  created  by  contract    They  arise  almost  debtor,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  ade 
always  by  the  operation  of  law  upon  the  rela-  (which  shonld,  generally  at  least,  be  by  public 
tion  between  the  parties.    The  most  common  auction),  he  consults,  in  all  fairness  and  witiii 
of  these  are  the  liens  of  a  carrier,  an  innkeeper,  reasonable  discretion,  the  rights  and  interests 
a  &ctor,  and  a  salvor.    In  addition  to  these,  of  the  debtor.    In  some  oases  there  may  be  a 
which  are  treated  under  their  own  titles,  it  may  kind  of  foreclosure;  in  some  the  creditor  may 
be  said  that  modern  law  tends  strongly  to  giye  have  a  writ  of  9cire  fcteias  against  the  debtor; 
this  security  to  every  bailee,  or  person  to  whom  in  others,  there  are  precise  provisions  of  law  ap- 
property  is  delivered,  who  receives  the  proper-  plicable  to  the  case  (as  in  mechanics'  liens) ; 
ty  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  condition  or  and  in  all,  the  fair  agreement  of  the  parties  will 
addine  to  its  value  by  putting  his  labor  into  the  determine  their  rights  and  obligations.    There 
materials  supplied  him ;  as  a  tailor,  who  by  this  may  be  adverse  liens  on  the  same  thing,  and 
rule  would  have  a  lien  on  the  doths  delivered  then  the  question  arises  as  to  which  shaU  pre- 
him  to  make  up  into  garments,  for  his  wages  or  vail ;  and  when  that  which  prevails  is  satisfied, 
compensation  for  so  doing ;  a  watchmaker,  em-  the  other  comes  into  effect.    Thus  a  carrier  of 
ployed  to  clean  or  repair  a  watch ;  a  bookbinder  goods  from  a  sdler  to  a  buyer  may  be  notified 
on  books  bound  by  him;  dyers  on  goods  sent  to  retain  them  for  the  seller,  for  payment  of  his 
to  them  to  be  dyed,  &c.    It  is  by  an  extension  price;  but  the  carrier  has  himself  a  lien  for  the 
of  the  same  prindple  that  an  attorney  has  a  price  of  carrying  them.    He  will  therefore  hold 
lien  on  the  papers  in  his  hands,  and  on  any  the  goods  for  his  own  demand ;  but  when  that 
jadgment  or  money  he  may  receive,  for  his  de-  price  is  paid  to  him,  or  if  he  recovers  it  in  any 
mands  against  his  dient    It  is  said,  however,  way,  his  lien  is  discharged,  and  his  possession  is 
that  while  he  has  a  lien  to  cover  all.  his  charges  now  the  possession  of  me  seller,  who  has  a  lien 
against  his  dient,  he  has  no  lien  on  money  re-  for  the  price.    This  lien  of  the  seller,  espedally 
covered,  except  to  cover  his  charges  for  receiv-  by  the  extension  of  it  into  the  right  of  stoppage 
ing  it,  whether  by  suit  or  otherwise.    For  a  in  tratuitu,  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will 
similar  reason,  a  banker  has  a  general  lien  on  be  treated  more  fully  under  the  heads  of  Sale, 
the  paper  securities  in  his  hands  to  cover  his  and  Stoppaob  ik  Tbaksittt. — ^Another  exceed- 
claims ;  and  so  has  an  insurance  broker,  and  if  ingly  important  lien  is  that  upon  the  land  of 
the  assured  transferred  his  interest  in  the  policy,  the  debtor,  created  in  favor  of  a  creditor  by  a 
the  transferee  would  take  it  subject  to  the  bro-  judgment,  or  final  decree,  of  a  court  of  law. 
ker's  lien.    In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  The  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  are  singn- 
that  the  lien  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  larly  different  in  different  states.    Thus,  in  the 
retain  possession  of  the  property.    This  prin-  New  England  states,  a  judgment  is  no  lien 
ciple  is  important,  because  it  mdices  possession  whatever,  nor  is  execution  until  it  be  levied, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  lien,  and  therefore  But  in  those  states  land  may  be  attached  on 
the  lien  is  lost  if  the  creditor  give  up  the  pos-  mesne  process,  and  this  attachment,  when  re- 
session;  for  the  creditor  is  then  supposed  to  turned  and  recorded  as  the  law  requires,  is  a 
waive  and  renounce  the  security  he  has  upon  valid  lien.    In  New  York  every  jadgment  and 
the  thing  itself  and  to  trust  only  to  his  personal  final  decree  are  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
demand  against  the  debtor.    For  an  analogous  debtor,  from  the  docketing  of  the  jadgment. 
reason,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  who  has  This  hen  by  judgment  prevails  in  New  Jersey, 
a  lien  to  secure  a  debt  receives  from  the  debtor  Delaware,  Maryumd,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
other  and  adequate  security  for  the  debt,  he  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
thereby  waives  and  loses  his  lien  on  the  goods;  Indiana,  and  Missouri    The  limitations  to  or 
and  if  the  creditor  who  thus  loses  his  lien  by  qualifications  of  this  law  are  very  various.    It 
giving  up  the  possession,  afterward  comes  into  h  sdd  to  have  been  copied  from  the  statute 

Eossession  anew,  he  does  not  hold  tiie  goods  by  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  ch.  20.    But  that 

is  former  lien  for  security. — ^In  generd,  courts  statute  has  been  amended  by  the  statute  1  and 

of  common  law  have,  properly  speaking,  no  2  Victoria,  di.  110,  which  provides  that  the 

power  to  enforce  a  lien.    They  can  do  little  judgment  shall  be  entered  into  a  record  book  at 

more  than  leave  the  creditor  to  enforce  his  own  once,  and  a  fresh  memorandum  be  made  therein 

lieo,  and  refuse  to  sustain  others  in  actions  ever^  5  years  afterward.   In  New  York  the  lien 

which  would  defeat  the  Uen.    But  courts  of  contmues  10  years.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
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in  all  oar  states  wber^  Jiidffment  liens  exidt,  varSons  statates  reqnire  public  notice  by  record 
provisions  are  enacted  so  weU  adapted  as  those  in  some  form,  nsnally  with  the  town  or  atj 
of  the  iast  English  statute  to  gnard  agdnst  this  clerk  where  tiie  property  is  situated,  or  sooie 
Hen  being  an  injary  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  similar  officer  whose  records  are  eaaOy  acees- 
of  the  land  for  valne. — Another  very  important  sible.    In  most,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  states 
Hen  is  the  equitable  Hen  of  a  seller  of  red  estate  where  this  Hen  is  known,  it  remains  in  force  but 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  price.    This  also  a  short  time,  usually  but  8  or  8  months,  nnkss 
is  derived  from  England,  and  is  unknown  in  an  action  is  brought  to  enforce  it. — ^The  redp- 
some  of  our  states,  and  exists  with  much  varie-  rocal  liens  which  a  ship  has  on  its  cargo  Mid 
ty  in  those  in  which  it  is  recognized.    It  is  not  the  cargo  on  the  ship,  those  of  siulors  on  the 
in  general  given  by  statute,  nor  is  it  acknowl-  ship,  those  of  repurers  and  suppliers,  or  **na- 
edged  or  enforced  by  courts  of  an  exclusively  terial  men,*^  as  they  are  caDed  in  maritime  lav, 
common  law  jurisdiction.    It  is  only  an  equita-  and  some  others  of  similar  character,  wiH  he 
ble  lien,  of  which  only  courts  of  equity  take  considered  in  the  article  8mmsa. 
cognizance.    Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  next  in  nmk  be» 
Boman  civil  law,  but  it  undoubtedly  came  to  low  a  captain,  in  whose  absence  he  commands 
this  country  from  England,  where  it  &Us  within  the  company. — The  LuEUTEKANT-CoroiinEi.  is  die 
the  settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity,  second  conunissioned  officer  of  a  regiment,  im- 
Hence,  in  those  of  our  states,  as  for  example  in  mediately    subordinate   to   the  coloneL — ^The 
New  England,  where  the  equity  powers  of  the  ListrrBNANT-GsNBBAL,  in  the  United    States, 
courts  have  been  until  recently  very  limited,  holds  miHtary  rank  only  below  the  preddent, 
this  lien  of  the  vendor  is  almost  unknown.    It  who  is  commander-in-chief.    The  title  has  been 
may  be  regarded  as  establi^ed  in  New  York,  conferred  only  on  Washington  and  on  Win&ld 
Haryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Scott  In  Trench  hhtorj^^e  lieutenant  ff&iiml 
Alabama,    Mississippi,    Tennessee,    Kentucky,  du  roya/ume  is  a  person  invested  with  the  pov- 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  ers  of  regent  in  temporary  emergencies.    Thu^ 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    In  Con-  the  count  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  took 
necticut  it  exists  in  a  qualified  form,  and  did  so  this  title  on  entering  France  in  1814,  and  beM 
in  Vermont  until  it  was  abolished  by  statute,  it  till  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.     The  dnke  of 
The  effect  of  this  lien  is,  that  if  a  man  sells  real  Orleans  in  1880  was  appointed  to  this  office  bj 
estate,  and  is  paid  half  of  the  price,  he  has  the  the  chamber  of  deputies,  before  he  accepted  t^ 
estate  sold  as  his  security  for  the  balance,  as  crown  as  Louis  Philippe, 
effectually  as  if  it  were  mortgaged  back  to  him.  LIEVEN,  Dosothsa,  princess  of,  a  RoasiaB 
Hence  this  lien,  and  also  the  lien  by  judgment,  diplomatbt,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  iu  Dec  178^ 
are  sometimes  called  equitable  mortgages.    To  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1867.    Her  father,  Chris- 
prevent  this  from  becoming  a  trap  whereby  toph  von  Benkendorf^  originally  heloDsIng  to 
subsequent  purchasers  may  be  deceived,  there  the  inferior  gentry  of  Esthonia,  poshed  Ids  for^ 
are  various  rules  adopted  by  the  courts  of  dif*  tunes  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  a  German  wcmias 
ferent  states ;  the  substance  of  them  all  is,  that  of  low  origin,  who  was  a  chambermaid  and  fa- 
the  lien  is  valid  against  the  purchaser  himself,  voriteofthe  empress  of  Paul.  Her  eldest  brother, 
his  widow,  and  his  heirs,  against  all  subsequent  Count  Alexander,  was  the  all-powerfol  minister 
purchasers  who  buy  with  notice  or  knowledge  of  police  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  She  reoeivei 
of  the  lien,  and  against  all  subsequent  grantees  a  brilliant  education,  and  at  an  early  age  nar- 
who  take  without  consideration ;  but  it  is  not  ried,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  empress,  the  prince 
valid  against  subsequent  lona  fide  purchasers  Ohristoph  Lieven,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  D- 
for  valuable  consideration.    Formerly  the  lien  vonian  family,  and  for  a  time  Russian  minister 
was  discharged  by  the  seller's  receiving  a  note  of  war.  His  father,  Baron  Lieven,  was  a  lieutEn- 
or  bond  for  the  price  unpaid;  but  now  it  is  not  ant-general  in  the  Russian  army ;  and  his  modi- 
discharged  unless  the  seller  receives  other  prop*  er,  Charlotte  de  Vosse  by  birth,  who  had  been 
erty  as  collateral  security  for  the  amount  due.  governess  of  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Panl, 
— Still  another  lien  of  great  importance  is  that  was  created  a  princess  in  1826,  and  died  in 
of  mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  they  build  1828.    Thus  powerfully  connected,  the  lievens 
or  repair.    This  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  obtained  thermssian  embassy  during  the  stonoT 
common  law,  and  it  has  no  existence  in  Eng-  era  of  Napoleon  L,  and  remained  for  some  time 
land.    We  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  the  in  Berlin,  where  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
maritime  lien  which  repairers  and  suppliers  have  princess  in  dealing  with  publicimairs  and  her 
upon  a  foreign  vessel.    (See  Shippino.)    It  is  eminent   social   qualities  found   full    display. 
01   recent  introduction,  and  depends   almost  While  controlling  the  main  springs  of  pclid- 
wholly  upon  statutory  provisions ;   and  these  cal  action  in  Benin  by  her  pcrsond  exertions 
differ  so  much  as  to  leave  but  little  resemblance  and  social  prestige,  she  succeeded  in  shaphig 
between  them,  except  on  the  main  point.  They  the  opinions  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  by 
all  agree  in  giving  to  the  mechanic  a  hold  on  carrying  on  an  extensive  official  and  private 
the  ship  or  house  as  his  security  for  his  work  correspondence  with  her  mother-in-law,  witii 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  for  materials  supplied,  her  brother,  and  with  the  czar  himself.    After 
To  prevent  this  lien  from  operating  injuriously  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  she  left 
upon  owners  or  purchasers  ignorant  of  it,  the  with  her  husband  the  court  of  Prusaa  for  that 
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of  8t.  James^  where  he  was  accredited  bh  Bus-  by  this  calamity  and  yearning  fbr  a  change,  and 

sian  ambassador.    She  soon  became  as  conspio-  at  the  same  time  for  a  more  independent  social 

nous  in  London  as  she  had  been  in  Berlin,  ber  atmosphere,  she  established  hersdf  in  Paris  in 

diplomatic  manoBavresaidinff  not  a  little  her  hns-  1887^  where  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the 

band,  as  they  did  also  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Gentz,  h6tel  Talleyrand,  the  lai^  and  beantifixi  man* 

^wbo  came  to  London  between  1812  and  1814  sion  inhabited  formerly  by  that  minister,  from 

on  a  special  mission  from  the  Austrian  govern-  whom  its  name  is  derived.    After  the  death  of 

xnent    In  1815  she  was  one  of  the  most  promi-  her  husband,  which  occurred  daring  his  visit 

nent  of  the  many  distingnished  persons  who  at-  in  Home,  Jan.  10, 1889,  she  continn^  to  reside 

tended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  many  of  in  Paris,  where  her  house  became  a  great  social 

ber  intrigues  there  were  said  not  to  htfve  been  focus  dnriug  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    She 

exclusively  of  a  political  nature.    The  princess  was  on  peculiar  terms  of  intimacy  with  M.Guizot, 

of  liieven,  the  princess  Zanaide  Yolkonski,  and  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  in  Lon- 

tbe  grand  duchess  of  Oldenburg  (sister  of  Alex-  don.  She  has  been  often  called  tne  Egeria  of  that 

ander  I.),  were  the  great  rivals  for  beauty  and  statesman ;    but  while  the  associations  which 

genins  in  Viennese  society,  and  they  were  called  mythological  traditions  establish  between  the 

^^  the  three  graces.''     From  that  time  until  nymph  of  that  name  and  the  Roman  lawgiver 

1834,  when  Ute  prince  was  recalled  to  St.  Pe-  Numa  were  believed  to  have  been  matrimonial  as 

tersburg,  Mme.  Lieven  held  a  leading  position  well  as  political,  the  relations  between  the  adroit 

in  tbe  highest  political  and  social  cirdes  of  Russian  princess  and  the  austere  French  legis- 

London,  where  she  competed  eagerly  for  the  lator  were  understood  to  be  based  solely  upon 

bonars  of  superior  diplomatic  skill  with  Talley-  mutual  friendship  and  strong  political  sympa- 

rand,  then  for  a  time  French  ambassador  in  thies ;  and  the  report  circulated  shortly  before 

England,  and  more  particularly  with  his  accom-  her  death  of  their  private  marriage  was  not 

flished  and  crafty  niece  the  duchess  of  Dino.  credited.  Thesaloonof  the  princess  of  Lieven  in 
[er  saloon  in  London  was  a  curious  laboratory  Paris  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
in  which  she  endeavored  to  color  and  shape  afi  chief  political,  literary,  artistic,  and  social  celeb- 
political  elements  in  accordance  with  the  auto-  rities  of  that  metropolis,  and  tne  motley  assem- 
oratio  system  of  government,  of  which  Russia  bly  of  persons  who  congregated  there  included 
was  then  the  chief  exponent.    No  sooner  did  a  almost  all  phases  of  society,  from  the  stately 
public  question  of  English  or  European  interest  prime  minister  down  to  the  sprightly  comedian, 
arise  than  the  princess  applied  all  the  many  re-  Hence  it  became  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of 
sonroes  of  her  cunning  and  plotting  disposition,  the  political  and  fashionable  gossip  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  derive  from  it  some  benefit  for  her  Thiers  and  Mol6,  the  representative  of  Hetter- 
imperial  master,  or  to  engraft  upon  it  Russian  nich's  policy,  Count  Apponyi,  and  the  constitu- 
political  idiosyncrasies.  During  the  agitation  in  tional  Spanish  statesman  Martinejs  de  la  Rosa, 
England  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  struggle  for  Lord  Granville  and  Gen.  Cass,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
independence,  she  was  on  the  nde  of  the  PhU-  and  Mr.  Bowring,  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mme.  de 
hellenists,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  liberty,  Flahaut  Tthe  British  Baroness  Keith),  politic 
but  with  a  view  of  strengthening  Russia  by  cians,  diplomatists,  and  ladies  of  all  parties,  met 
weakening  Turkey,     She  was  active  among  at  the  receptions  of  the  princess ;  and  the  prin- 
those  who  conspired  against  the  establishment  cipal  business  of  the  Russian  embassy  was  done 
of  Belgium  as  an  independent  kingdom.    Her  in  her  boudoirs.    With  correroondents  and  ao- 
talents  and  blandishments  were  duly  appre-  quaintances  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
elated  in  London  society,  but  she  was  too  fond  her  great  control  over  society,  she  obtained  a 
of  political  intrigue  and  asitation  to  command  mass  of  political  and  personal  information  which 
the  full  confidence  of  Engli£  statesmen.  Castle-  she  forwarded  to  her  friends  in  Russia.    She 
reagh.  Canning,  and  many  of  &e  most  eminent  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  almost 
men  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were  amonff  every  eminent  statesman  of  her  time,  excepting 
her  intimate  acquaintances.    With  a  view  or  Lord  Palmerston,  who  distrusted  her  influence, 
giving  the  tzesarevitch  (the  present  emperor  and  of  whom  she  became  accordingly  an  unre- 
Alezander  U.)  tiie  benefit  of  the  instruction  lenting  enemy.    After  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
and  the  society  of  a  lady  of  Mme.  Lieven^s  vast  24,  18^,  she  removed  to  London,  but  returned 
experience,  she  and  her  husband  were  recalled  to  Paris  during  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo> 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1834.     The  prince  was  Icon,  and  resumed  her  receptions  in  the  h6tel 
appointed  governor  of  the  young  Alexander,  Talleyrand,  when^  beside  Guizot  and  the  duke 
but  his  office  was  almost  nominal,  and  for  some  of  Noailles  and  man^  of  the  other  old  attend- 
time  his  wife  discharged  his  functions  as  tutor  ants  upon  her  reunions.  Count  Momy,  Persi- 
as  efficiently  as  she  had  acquitted  herself  of  his  gny,  Fould,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  new 
duties  as  ambassador.    He  however  accompa-  regime,  soon  united  there  in  social  intercourse, 
nied  the  tzesarevitch  on  his  travels  in  southern  Her  saloon,  however,  possessed  no  longer  the 
Europe,  whUe  the  princess,  who  had  been  previ-  cosmopolitan  prestige  which  distinguished  it  in 
ously  appointed  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  former  times,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head- 
remainea  attached  to  the  Russian  court.    In  quarters  of  the  Orleans  party,  although  the 
1835  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  her  princess  herself  professed  to  keep  aloof  from 
children,  respectively  aged  18  and  8.    Afflicted  all  political  agitation.    After  the  proclamation 
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of  the  tmpiM,  she  was  introdaoed  al  the  oonrt  or  bodj,  have  also  been  latgAj  emplosrsd  lor 
of  Kapoleoa  ill.,  and  for  some  time  preoed-  life  preservers ;  and  Id  other  fomw  tbeijr  hsve 
ing  the  Chrimean  war  her  saloon  became  again  been  made  into  vests,  shirts,  and  jai^ets^  wkkh, 
of  great  politioal  importance,  the  princess  aid-  oonstantlj  worn  on  board  the  ▼eseeL  oooJd  when 
ing  the  Rassian  ambassador  Oonnt  Kisseleff  in  occasion  required  be  distended  with  air,  giviBg 
keeping  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  informed  of  great  baoyancy  to  the  person  wearing  tbenL 
the  progress  of  events.    After  the  outbreak  of        LIGHT  (Sax.  Uhty  allied  to  Lat.   Imx,  and 
the  war,  however,  when  Kisseleff  and  the  prin-  Gr.  XvKif,  a  shining),  a  name  given,  first,  to  tiie 
cipal  Russian  reridents  of  Paris  went  to  Brussels,  yet  unknown  physical  agent  or  cause  of  lh» 
the  princess  also  spent  some  time  in  that  city,  illumination  and  visibility  of  bodies  in  nalore; 
and  was  visited  there  by  her  faithful  firiend  M.  seoondlf,  to  the  condition  of  bodies  while  aekei 
Gnizot.    In  Jan.  1856,  she  sought  and  received,  on  by  such  cause ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  Bcnsalifla 
under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  permission  to  re-  arising  from  the  reception  of  its  infinenoe  npa 
turn  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  the  utmost  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  eye.    Importuitsi 
returement  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  is  the  part  which  light  plays  in  the  phjaiod 
1866,  when  her  hotd  was  again  thrown  open  to  universe,  and  familiar  as  are  its  manlfeBtatiow, 
her  numerous  friends:    Early  in  Jan.  1867,  her  we  can  as  yet  speak  with  certainty  only  of  ill 
health  began  to  fail;  but  she  was  in  full  posses-  phenomena  and  thdr  laws.     Bat  tlMse  wj 
sion  of  her  mental  powers  to  the  last  moment  facts  have  served  in  aU  ages  to  render  the  sab- 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  fkith,  and  previous  to  ject  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  phQceo^iieal 
her  decease  had  a  lon^  interview  with  M.  Ou-  minds ;  and  many  theories  of  the  natnre  of  b^ 
vier,  a  Protestant  ministerof  Paris.  Her  death-  have  accordingly  been  proposed,  some  of  wlndi 
bed  was  attended  by  her  eldest  son  Prince  Paul,  will  presently  be  named.    All  natoral  oUeefei 
by  her  nephew  Oonnt  Benkendorff  of  Stuttgart  are  obviously  divisible  into  twodaasea:  tbtmt 
and  by  M.  Guizot^   She  left  a  large  fortune  and  which  originally  give  forth  or  emit  light,  sod 
a  remarkable  collection  of  valuable  Jewelry. —  those  whidi  do  not.    The  former  are  aelf-iaB- 
The  princess  of  Lieven  was  one  of  the  most  ao-  nous,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  laminoae,  sad 
tive  diplomatists  of  modem  times.    Herknowl-  are  spoken  of  as  sources  of  light;  the  kttcr 
edge  of  history,  literature,  and  languages  was  are  commonly  said  to  be  non-luminona.    Mont 
extensive;  she  wrote  and  ^ke  the  French  Ian-  bodies  on  which  light  from  a  luminooB  aooro 
guage  with  great  elegance  and  facility.    Her  falls  become  for  the  time  citable  of  impnaDg 
memoirs  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  the  retina  in  tbe  same  manner,  thon^  not  ia 
many  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  last  so  intense  a  degree,  as  the  origmal  aoarce; 
60  years ;  but  tne  announcement  which  appear-  bodies  in  this  state  are  said  to  be  illiwninatffd, 
ed  soon  after  her  death,  that  she  had  left  them  and  in  truth  they  are  rendered  temporarily  lo- 
in a  state  of  preparation  for  publication,  seems  to  roinous.    The  great  and  incessant  sooroes  of 
have  been  premature,  although  it  is  well  known  light  are  the  IxkUes  whidi  we  now  term  snns— 
that  a  great  mass  of  politioal  correspondence  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and  tbe  fixed 
and  documents  is  contaued  among  her  pikers,  stars.     All  solid  substances,  heivted  to  aboat 
LIFE  INSUBANOE.    See  IiraxTBAiiOK.  977""  F.,  begin  to  emit  light,  and  are  then  ssid 
LIFE  PBESEBVEB,  a  contrivance  brought  to  be  incandescent    The  li^ht,  at  first  a  daik 
into  general  use  within  the  last  80  or  40  years  red^  becomes  successivelv  bri^t  red,  ydl<^ 
as  a  means  of  preserving  persons  from  drown-  blunh,  and  white,  its  bruliani^  at  from  SOOtr 
ing.    It  has  been  made  bv  act  of  the  H.  S.  to  8000^  becoming  quite  insupportable  to  tbe 
government  and  of  some  of  the  states  a  neoes-  eye.    Liquids  and  gases  require  a  hi^^ber  ton- 
sary  article  of  furniture  of  steamboats,  each  perature  before  incandescence  begins.    Simpk 
boat  being  required  to  keep  at  hand  a  certain  flame  is  incandescent  gas ;  but  the  brigjit  flamas 
number  proportionate  to  her  passenger  capacity,  of  illuminating  gases,  coal,  wood,  Ac^  are  rcn- 
Life  preservers  have  been  made  of  various  forms  dered  so  by  the  presence  in  them  of  ignited  solid 
and  materials,  the  olject  in  view  being  to  fur^  partides,  usually  of  carbon.    The  incandesesot 
niah  a  very  buoyant  article  that  can  be  readily  or  ignited  state  is  produced  by  heat  only ;  M 
and  securely  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  the  cause  of  the  heat  may  be  chemical  aotka, 
person,  or  seized  and  held  by  those  in  the  war  electridty,  friction,  or  compression.     Gertsia 
ter.    Pieces  of  cork  have  answered  this  pur-  minerals,  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  emit  h^ 
pose,  being  conveniently  shaped  for  fitting  to  in  the  dark;  wooci  and  some  animal  substanea^ 
the  body  andprovided  with  cords  for  attachinff  as  the  bodies  of  fish  in  certain  statea  of  ds- 
them  &8t    Hollow  vessels  of  wood  or  tinned  cay,  give  out  light  unaccompanied  with  saB> 
iron,  made  air-tight,  and  shaped  so  as  to  serve  sible  heat ;  and  many  living  bodiea,  aa  g^- 
on  board  the  vessel  as  seats,  have  been  much  worms,  similarly  emit  light ;  these  cases  wiQ 
used.    In  one  form  the  seat  is  made  double,  be  treated  in  the  artide  Pho6frobb8okncb.    A 
and  opening  on  hinges  forms  a  rectangular  new  source  has  latdy  been  found  in  the  eon* 
fioat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  suf-  version  of  dark  radiations  to  light  for  whiek 
flcient  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  his  arms  see  Fluobbscehcs.    Thus  the  direct  aoorees  of 
hanging  over  tbe  sides.  Bags  of  caoutohouc,  so  lig^t  may  be  grouped  in  4  dapsea — sona,  incan- 
made  as  to  be  readily  filled  with  air  by  blowing  desoence,  phosphorescence,  and  •flnoreaeencs; 
into  them,  and  shaped  for  fitting  round  the  neck  although  the  third  of  these  indndes ^ '  ' 
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are  probftbbr  ^oite  imlike,  and  may  require  a  lation  to  that  of  the  inoideaoe,  is  returned.    In 
farther  aDaljsis.    The  vbibility  of  the  aim  and  proportion  as  the  surface  is  roagh,  and  at  the 
stars,  and  of  remote  oljects  on  the  earth,  proves  same  time  approaches  a  light  color,  or  white,  a 
the  great  distance  to  which,  and  freedom  with  laimr  portion  of  light  is  retomed  in  an  entiralj 
whioh,  either  the  aflent  producing  light  or  its  dinerent  manner;  in  this  latter  case,  every  point 
effect  is  transmitted  through  sjmuw.    A  space  of  the  sorfaoe  impinged  upon  becomes  a  centre 
or  body  which  o£Eers  no  obstmction  to  the  pas-  from  which  light  having  the  color  of  the  object 
sage  of  snch  effect,  is  a  free  or  perfect  medium  radiates  in  all  directions,  as  from  a  self-luminous 
for  light;  any  body  which  intercepts  a  portion  body.    In  proportion  as  an  iflumiDated  body  is 
only  of  the  light,  is  an  imperfect  medium.    The  both  light-colored  and  smooth,  at  least  up  to  a 
interplanetary  spaces  are  assumed  to  be  exam-  tolerable  degree  of  polish,  it  returns  more  light 
plea  of  the  former,  water  aod  glass  of  the  latter;  of  both  the  sorts  now  named ;  but  though  the 
and  the  latter  kind  of  medium  may  be  either  two  kinds  of  rays  are  thus  in  certain  directions 
homogeneous  throughout  its  extent,  or  hetero-  intermixed,  their  effects  are  not  so.    The  light 
geneons.    That,  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  returned  at  a  definite  angle,  and  whose  resiliency 
luminous  effect  is  propagated  always  in  stridght  is  due  to  polish  of  the  arresting  sui&ce,  always 
lines,  is  a  truth  derivable  from  many  simple  shows  in  that  single  direction  images  of  the 
obeervationa,  and  one  which  was  understood  object  from  which  the  incident  rays  proceeded, 
by  Euclid  and  the  followers  of  Plato.     The  and  that  are  perfect  in  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
emiasion  of  light  from  a  luminous  body  thus  tity  of  light  thus  returning.   The  light  radiated 
tends  to  occur  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  from  every  point  of  the  illuminated  snrfruoe,  and 
and  is  termed  radiation.    The  lines  of  luminous  in  all  directions,  never  shows  images  of  its 
actioa  or  effect  are  what  we  term  rays ;  so  that  source,  but  always  renders  visible  the  iUumi- 
these  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and  individual  nated  object  itself.    The  former  set  of  returned 
objects  having  the  form  of  needles  or  straight  rays,  moreover,  have  always  the  color  of  the 
filaments,  as  often  conceived  of,  but  merely  the  light  from  the  original  source;  the  latter  have 
plaoes  of  certain  Hues  in  space  Joining  a  lumi-  always  the  proper  color  of  the  illuminated  body, 
nous  with  lighted  points.    A  collection  of  these  Thus,  in  all  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  return- 
lines,  parallel,  forms  a  beun  of  light;  of  lines  ed  rays  are  found,  by  the  observation  of  the 
aeparatinj^  aa  they  advance,  a  divergent  pencil ;  daily  phenomena  of  light,  to  be  radically  dif- 
approaching  as  they  advance,  a  convergent  pen-  lerent;  and  this  difference  Arago  and  othera 
oil.    Any  highly  perfect  medium  for  light  is  have  experimentally  verified.    (See  Oolob.)   It 
said  to  be  transparent  or  diaphanous ;  and  the  is  customary,  in  most  or  all  treatises  and  hooka 
property  of  such  a  medium  is  termed  diapha-  upon  this  subject,  to  say  that  the  two  kinds  of 
neity.    Bodies  through  which  objects  are  indis-  returned  light  are  thrown  back  from  the  illu- 
tinetly  visible  are  said  to  be  semi-transparent;  minated  body  in  essentially  the  same  manner, 
those  through  which  only  a  glimmer  of  light  is  That  portion  returned  at  a  definite  angle  is  com- 
reoeived,  showing  the  places  but  not  the  char«  monly  said  to  be  regularly  reflected ;  that  por^ 
aoters  of  objects  on  the  further  side,  teanslucent ;  tion  which  is  radiated  in  ail  directions  is  said  to 
and  those  through  which  no  perceptible  light  be  irregularly  reflected;  the  explanation  of  the 
passes,  opaque.    Thin  plates  of  dear  and  weU  difference  in  the  results  being  that,  in  the  former 
polii^ed  glass,  or  ordinary  layers  of  air,  are  al-  case,  the  beams  and  pencils  are  returned  in 
most  perfectly  transparent;  but  with  increase  their  proper  relations  to  each  other;  in  the  lat- 
of  Uiidmees  of  any  such  medium,  more  light  is  ter,  shivered  or  splintered  bv  the  roughness  of 
intercepted,  and  the  transparency  of  the  entire  the  surfiMC  on  which  they  had  impinged,  and 
depth  lowered.    Ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  pol-  scattered  in  all  directions.    This  ei^lanation  is 
ished  horn,  and  gold  leaf  are  good  examples  of  ^  not  satisfactory ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  luwount 
translncency.    As  the  effect  of  increased  depth  for  the  radical  diffensnce  of  the  results.    Light 
of  medium,  tiie  sun's  rays  are  much  less  power-  reflected,  upon  any  supposition  or  in  any  man- 
ful when  coming  to  us  from  the  horizon  than  ner,  must  be,  after  as  before  reflection,  the  light 
when  from  the  meridian.    Bonguer  has  calcu-  of  the  original  luminary  or  source,  must  have 
lated  that,  at  a  depth  of  700  miles,  the  atmo-  the  colors  of  that  light,  and  can  oiAj  show  im- 
sphere  would  become  totally  opaque  to  solar  ages  of  the  source  f^m  which  it  proceeded.   So 
light,  as  water  is  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet  long  as  it  rebounds  from  a  surfiioe,  it  can  show 
The  conclusion  is  that  absolute  transparency  and  us  no  qualities  of  that  surfacCj  but  only  its  own ; 
absolute  opacity  are  alike  unknown  to  us ;  nence  just  as  edioed  sounds  never  m  themselves  con- 
that  all  bodies,  at  least  in  certain  degrees  of  vey  to  us  the  qualities  of  the  echoing  snr&oe, 
tenuity,  are  media  which  transmit  a  portion  of  but  always  those  of  the  original  bell,  voice,  or 
the  incident  light,  and  intercept  aoother  portion,  other  source  of  sound;  the  surface  impinged 
But  when  rays  from  a  luminous  source  strike  the  on,  when  too  much  broken,  returning  noth^ 
surface  of  a  body  in  any  degree  opaque,  and  which  ing  at  alL    But  the  experiments  showing  that 
is  not  absolutely  rough  and  black,  a  portion  of  the  light  by  which  illuminated  oljects  are  visi- 
the  iueident  light,  greater  or  less,  is  returned  ble  is  light  polarized  by  refraction,  and  henoe 
from  such  surface.    In  proportion  as  the  surface  has  emerged  through  the  snr£sce  of  the  visible 
is  polished,  a  larger  portion  of  light,  which  pro-  o^ect,  instead  of  b^ng  reflected  fh>m  it,  are 
oeeds  back  at  an  angle  bearing  always  a  fixed  re-  conclusive.  As,  of  two  pianos  or  viola  near  each 
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oHiert  vhen  one  is  forcibly  stnick,  the  accord-  as  light.    Asd  yet  it  is  not  losti  as  no  foniof 
ant  strings  of  the  other  are  thrown  into  agita-  energy  can  be ;  bnt  in  disappesriag,  U  pm 
tion,  and  so  reciprocate  or  reproduce  (not  reflect)  place  to  one  of  two  classes  of  results.   80  k  h 
the  original  sound ;  so,  when  light  Mis  upon  the  molecnles  of  the  exttngoishing  body  ec 
any  body  not  so  highly  polished  as  to  return  it  fitted  to  reciprocate  the  energy  or  agititiai  it 
all  by  reflection,  or  as  a  mirror  (and  no  bodies  tends  to  impart  to  them,  ihej  are  affedd  » 
do  this  perfectly),  some  portion  of  the  light  cordingly,  becoming  new  centres  of  ifgiutki, 
enters  among  the  saperflcial  molecnles  of  the  and  of  radiation  of  light,  by  which  tk  bodr 
body,  is  arrested  by  them,  at  the  same  time  ex-  then  becomes  visible  in  all  directioBS;  tkii  & 
citing  an  agitation  amoiu^  them  similar  in  char-  secondary  Inminosity.    But  so  far  as,  owiigB 
acter  to,  tiiongh  less  in  degree  than,  that  of  the  the  character  of  the  molecnles,  or  their  relsa 
origiDid  luminary,  and  the  molecules  tJ^us  agi*  to  the  colors  in  the  rays  they  receive,  thejci- 
tated  become  temporarily  new  centres  of  radia-  not  thus  reciprocate  and  re§mit  the  iDcids 
tion,  throwing  off  their  own,  not  reflected  light,  light,  this  is  extinguished  as  light^  and  mai\t 
in  all  directions.    It  is  only  necessary  further  to  reappear  in  some  other  form,  as  tnat  of  heck 
suppose  Uiat  the  molecules  have  by  their  con-  blaci  and  dark  bodies,  and  in  other  cases,  pri 
stitution  tihe  ability  to  respond  only  to  agitar  ably,  that  of  electricity,  or  chonical  affisfif 
tions  of  rays  of  a  certain  color  or  colors.    Here,  Striking  confirmations  of  these  Tiews  are  im 
again,  we  have  an  exact  paraUel  in  sounds ;  for  in  the  facts  that  the  most  transparent  meda  a 
if  of  two  instruments  containing  each  a  com-  pure  glass^  become  highly  opaque  and  Tisibid  U 
plete  octave,  all  the  keys  of  one  were  forcibly  simply  grmding  and  roughening  their  snrfMs: 
struck  at  once,  all  the  keys  of  the  other  would  and  that  no  body  can  be  seen  of  a  colortikstis 
together  reciprocate  (the  case  of  bodies  that  in  not  in  the  light  falling  on  it;  so  thatanolyitf 
sunlight  appear  white) ;  while,  if  the  second  in-  that  in  ordinary  lights  is  of  a  fiery  led,  iliaii- 
strument  comprised  but  some  portion  of  an  00-  nated  only  by  a  pure  bine  light  appears  \^ 
tave,  only  the  keys  preseut  coidd  respond  (the  — ^As  a  consequence  of  the  general  straigfat-lis^ 
case  of  bodies  that  in  sunlight  appear  colored),  propagation  of  light,  the  space  on  tbe  side  ^ 
All  visible  objects,  then,  and  to  the  exact  extent  an  opaque  body  opposite  to  any  lamiDairm^ 
of  their  visibility,  are  such  because  they  are  for  be  in  respect  to  its  rays  left  in  darkiMSB,^s 
the  time  luminous ;  the  difference  being  that  forming  a  shadow.    The  term  shadow  is  (tB- 
luminaries  proper  and  incandescent  bodies  are  monly  applied  to  the  darkened  spot  on  fij 
originally  and  permanently  light^giving  during  light  screen  or  surface,  from  which  by  an  m- 
the  continuance  of  certain  conditions,  while  the  vening  opaque  body  the  light  baa  he&i  nua- 
objects  they  illuminate  are  thus  rendered  sec-  cepted.    But  in  truth,  such  dark  q>ot  or  fi|aR 
ondarily  and  temporarily  luminous. — ^We  are  is  always  a  mere  section  of  the  troe  sbadov, 
now  prepared  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  and  owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  sur&oe  shoviis 
light  falling  on  media  or  bodies  is  disposed  ot  it  in  some  direction  across  the  axis  of  tfaetm 
1.  In  the  degree  in  which  the  body  is  both  shadow.    The  latter,  whenever  the  Ivaam 
opaque  and  poHshed,  the  impinging  rays  are  surfaceisverysmall,  compared  with  the  a»e 
caused  to  rebound,  returning  at  a  demiite  angle ;  the  intercepting  body,  is  always  in  effeet  a  no; 
i.  a.,  the  light  undergoes  reflection.    2.  In  the  turn  of  a  cone,  or  regular  or  irr^^iJar  pjrsBwa 
degree  in  which,  witn  a  polished  or  otherwise  figure,  whose  i^x  is  the  luminous  point,  iuk» 
favorable  surface,  the  body  is  transparent,  the  er  base  a  cross  section  of  the  opaque  Mh^ 
rays  enter  and  pass  through  it  (transmission),  its  larger  base  found  either  on  the  acieeoilw 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  &is  transmitted  light  mentioned,  or  lost  in  space.    The  form  ot  w 
is  bent  irom  its  path  (refraction) ;  or  decomposed  darkened  ngure  thus  cast  is  of  course  dete^ 
into  elementary  colors  (dispersion);  or  it  be-  edbythatofacrosssectioaoftheolgect.  n^ 
comes  endowed  with  peculiar  relations  called  the  luminary  is  larger  than  the  opaque  bod j,w 
polarities,  in  respect  to  media  or  surfaces  it  may  figure  in  space  from  whic^  all  light  ofthefonie 
afterward  impinge  on  (polarization).    For  the  will  be  excluded  is  oonoidal  or  pyramidal,  un- 
laws of  these  several  phenomena,  see  Optics,  ing  its  base  at  the  section  of  the  ^^*^^ 
and  PoLABizATiofir.    8.  In  the  de^ee  in  which  body,  and  its  apex  in  space  where  twj^ 
the  body  is  opaque,  or  its  surface  is  unpolished,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  body  maet  DeT<>>^ 
or  both,  the  original  light  enters  and  disap-  it    When  the  surface  of  the  luminaiy  is  s«^ 
pears  within  the  body ;  it  undergoes  extinction,  what  extended,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  ^^ 
This  result,  when  the  light  is  not  reSmitted,  but  rounding  the  complete  shadow,  from  wbicb  m 
lost  as  such,  is  commonly  termed  the  absorption  from  some  but  not  all  parts  of  the  |°™^'^ 
of  light ;  but,  unless  imderstood  as  a  swallowing  be  intercepted.    This  partially  lighted  ^ 
up  of  the  luminous  energy  in  the  work  or  eflfects  when  made  evident  on  any  screen  or  ww^ 
it  can  produce,  the  term  is  not  well  chosen,  is  called  the  penumbra;  ^'^^'^^^^fL;^ 
The  obvious  idea  of  absorption  is  that  of  the  portion,  the  umbra.    In  the  ^^^^    ]L 
action  of  a  porous  body  in  absorbing  liquids  and  shadow  cast  on  the  earth,  the  partial  abadow. 
gases.    But,  unlike  the  case  of  these  latter  sub-  ing  in  fact  a  hollow  cone  encloeiDgtbe^»4V^ 
stances,  the  light  taken  in  by  a  dark  object  does  one,  becomes  manifest  on  the  sarth^aaoio^ 
not  remain  in  it  as  light ;  all  we  know  is  that  it  partially  lighted  ring  surrounding  out  <»^ 
disappears  within  the  body — ^it  is  extinguished  plete  exdnsion  of  the  son's  direst  F8y&  (^ 
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gpeot  't6  fringes  boTd«rtog  ahadowa,  see  DtrteACK  depetidis  not  only  on  the  absolnte  intend  of 

Tioxr  ov  LiOHT.)    The  oepth  of  a  shadow  oast  any  nnit  of  the  Inminons  sorfaoe,  and  on  dia- 

^where  a  sinjg^le  light  is  present  is  judged  by  con-  tance  and  transparency  of  intervening  media, 

trast ;  and  it  is  therefore  prononnoed  intense  in  but  also  on  the  whole  extent  of  Inminons  snr- 

the  inverse  ratio  of  the  iotenflity  of  the  light  iSftoe.    Thns  is  explained  the  far  greater  illnmi- 

flmrroimding  it.    Light,  emanating  from  a  point  nating  power  of  onr  snn,  which  has  a  sensibly 

or  minute  laminoQs  sur&ce,  follows  the  same  large  siurface,  than  that  of  any  fixed  star,  which, 

law   of  decrease  with   distance  as  all  other  owing  to  remoteness,  dwindles  to  a  point;  and 

forces  radiating  from  a  point ;  namely,  the  in*  of  the  sun  itself  the  light  from  the  central  part 

teDBity  at  any  distance  ia  in  the  inverse  ratio  is  much  more  intense  than  that  from  the  mar- 

of  the  square  of  the  distance.    Consequently,  if  gins  of  the  disk.    The  most  intense  of  artificial 

two  lights  of  uneaual  brilliancies  can  be  placed  fights,  that  of  charcoal  points  under  the  action 

at  each  distances  from  a  screen  that,  falling  on  of  a  plowerful  galvanic  current,  and  that  of  lime 

different  parts  of  it,  the  shadows  they  cast,  or  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  are 

the  illumination  they  give,  become  of  sensibly  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  solar  beam  at  the 

eqnal  intensity,  then  it  follows  that,  within  the  earth^s  distance.    The  latter,  as  calculated  by 

limits  of  error  necessary  to  vision,  the  two  lights  WoUaston,  exceeds  that  of  6,500  wax  candles 

have  illuminating  powers  that  are  to  each  other  of  ordinaxy  power  at  one  foot  from  the  lighted 

in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  re-  surfiMie. — ^The  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 

spective  distances  from  the  screen ;  and  hence,  propagation  of  light  is  instantaneous,  was  first 

other  qualities  being  also  considered,  their  rela-  disproved  by  Ro^er,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in 

tive  vauaes  for  purposes  of  illumination  are  read-  1076,  by  observing  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s 

ilv  found.    If  the  two  sources  of  artificial  light^  moons  appeared  about  8^  minutes  later  when 

placed  at  distances  of  8  and  4  feet  respectively  the  earth  was  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  most  re- 

m>m  a  screen,  cast  separately  equal  shadows  or  mote  from  the  planet  tnan  when  nearest  to  himj 

illamination  on  parts  of  the  screen,  then,  other  and  he  accordingly  calculated  the  velocity  of 

things  being  equal,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  ^  that  light  at  about  192,000  miles  per  second.    From 

of  the  former.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  the  fact  of  aberration  of  light  of  the  stars  as  re- 

of  photometry,  or  light-measuring ;  and  any  con-  oeived  at  the  earth,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 

trivance  for  carrying  into  effect  such  compari-  amount  of  this  aberration  with  the  known  velo- 

sons  is  called  a  photometer.    Of  these  there  are  city  of  the  earth,  Bradley  in  1725  deduced  the 

several  forms  in  use ;  among  the  earliest  are  rate  of  light  as  195,000  miles  per  second.    Per- 

tbose  of  Rumford,  in  which  the  shadows  cast  haps  the  most  accurate  result  obtcdnable  from 

are  compared,  and  of  Ritchie,  in  which  the  two  these  methods  is  that  which  gives  the  velocity 

eyes,  looking  into  separate  compartments  of  a  as  191,600  miles  per  second.   In  1850  Foucault, 

box  something  like  that  for  holding  st^'eographs,  by  means  of  a  turning  and  of  stationary  mirrors. 

see  each  a  portion  of  a  screen  illuminated  by  and  flzeau,  by  means  of  two  telescopes  so  placed 

one  of  the  two  lij^ts  only,  and  thus  pronounce  that  the  image  of  a  light  formed  at  the  focus  of 

when  the  two  reach  equal  brilliancy.    But  in  one  became  the  object  viewed  through  the  oth- 

idl  these  simpler  expedients  there  are  sources  er,  experimented  with  a  view  to  determine  the 

of  error,  especially  that  arising  fh)m  differences  time  occupied  by  lisht  in  passing  over  known 

of  color  in  the  two  lights,  which  readily  deceive  distances  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  their 

the  eye  in  respect  to  the  mere  fact  of  equal  or  results  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  and 

unequal  intensity.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  with  that  already  given. — ^Various  theories  have 

photometers  polarizing  the  li^t  before  exami-  been  presented  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 

nation  have  been  devised,  but  probably  none  are  and  the  method  of  its  propagation,  only  two  of 

as  yet  absolutely  correct.    Perhaps  the  most  which  have  prominently  occupied  the  attention 

correct,  as  well  as  convenient  and  simple  of  the  of  the  scientific  world.    The  earliest  of  these, 

common  forms,  is  that  recently  suggested  by  now  commonly  termed  the  corpuscular  theory, 

Bnnsen.    A  disk  of  paper  4  or  5  indies  in  di-  and,  fW>m  at  least  an  indirect  adoption  of  it  by 

ameter  is  rendered  translucent,  save  a  spot  in  that  philosopher,  the  Newtonian,  seems  due  to 

the  middle  about  an  inch  acroas,  by  saturation  the  Pythagoreans,  who  taught  that  vision  is 

with  paraffine  or  stearine  dissolved  in  oil  of  performed  by  means  of  particles  or  films  ema- 

turpentine  or  naphtha.    This  disk  is  placed  di-  nating  from  the  surfaces  of  visible  objects  and 

reetly  between  the  two  lights,  and  so  as  to  slide  entering  the  eve.  The  rival  theory,  at  that  early 

along  a  scale  showing  th^  respective  distances,  day,  of  the  Platonists,  that  vision  is  due  to  the 

Placed  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is  emanation  of  an  infiuence  or  power  from  the 

uneaual,  a  difference  in  the  apparent  brightness  eye,  has  been  long  since  abandoned.    Frank- 

of  tne  oiled  border  and  the  opaque  centre  is  lin  urged  against  the  corpuscular  theory  aome 

seen  flrom  either  side ;  but  when  sudden  to  that  of  the  ohjections  that  are  most  fatal  to  it;  as, 

point  at  which  the  two  illununations  become  that  the  momentum  of  particles  fiying  with 

sensibly  equal,  all  parts  of  the  disk  have,  and  such  a  velocity  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a 

npon  either  side,  the  same  apparent  brightiiiess.  24  lb.  ball  discharged  fh>m  a  cannon,  while  yet 

Of  course,  all  intensities  found  by  use  of  these  they  do  not  drive  before  them  the  smallest  dust, 

instruments  are  comparative  merely.    The  ac-  and  penetrate  transparent  bodies  in  all  direc- 

tuai  Bght  a  body  wiU  oast  on  a  given  surfiioe  tions;  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  sun 
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irith  lov  rf  ftttnotire  power,  and  of  the  bslonee  gmtttHaa,  the  noBt  aompiob«iiilT»  nd  hff* 

of  the  solar  BTBtem ;  and  It  might  be  added,  the  of  all  the  hj^thetioal  generalinikDxfpk^ 

impoealblll^  of  giving  to  so  miDiite  partiolea  oal  adenoeL    On  the  ottier  hand,  theHMtir 

way  muit  TMOclt^.    But  the  oorpnscolar  theory  of  perfnet  eootiniitt]'  of  the  elunal  wte 

requires  that  ll^t  entering  a  denser  medium  tbToagfaoat  apace,  and  the  tmrneneeeMatfn 

■hoold,  by  tiie  attraction  of  the  latter,  he  aoodl-  redBtanoetooomprearioD  reanlredt^ixAB 

erated  tn  its  oonrae;  while  by  ahowing  ezperi-  that  shall  tranaDiit  ntidalatloiw  it  mi^tA 

mentally  that  the  oontrary  is  tme,  and  that  with  the  ooDsegneDoe  of  a  retardatioerfAi 

li^t  is  retarded  within  the  denser  medinm,  faeareDly  bodies  in  tbeir  arbitf,  nhieh  faiH 

Arago,  Fonesnlt,  and  Fizean  have  Hverally  been  trm  made  out  in  bet,  are  atOl  tahlei 

dven  to  this  theory  its  final  disproof     The  br  msnyaaseiioQBoltJeothaatotbellHMT.T' 


theoiT  of  light  now  most  geoeraDy  reodved  is  obriate  lome  of  thes^  Bsnkise  <f  GlMgnk 
that  deToloped  by  the  disHngid^Ml  Dotob  pM-  proposed  an  oeoillatory  theory  of  Sgfat,iiiiid 
losopher  Hnyghens,  and  pn^osed  by  him  In  a    the  medimn  is  not  snppoeed  e(nliB«Mi,k> 


treatise  written  in  1678,  and  pnblisbed  in  1690.  made  np  of  sqwate  partielea 

Acoordiog  to  this,  the  tmdnlatory  theory,  light  distaoees  from  each  ouicr,  barli^  tVf^W 

is  propagated  by  means  of  pulses  or  waves  of  laritdes  on  their  iqtpaeite  rides,  aed  b^ttn 

dMarbsncs, nndnUtiona,  ori^atedinsomeway  ofrotatioasofwhieh(*.«.,areTraMlripdii) 

atthesarfeceoflaminotis  bodies,  and  sprea^g  propagated  Ihroiij^  them  snocoaitTalT) thtiA 

on  every  side  with  its  known  velocity ;  these  enoe  we  term  light  is  trantsnitted.  lu)  Am; 

nndolations  taking  place  in  the  snhetaDce  of  an  in  effect,  by  allowing  spsoebetweMi  the  Mitidi 

extremely  rare  ana  tennouL  bnt  highly  elaatdo  abandons  the  neocMty  of  amedlnm.  iliE!!t 

medinm,  termed  ether,  which  is  snppoeed  to  natnreof  UghtisstillenlgmatioaL    BntstO' 


pervade  iJl  spsoe,  as  well  as  all  bodies,  or  at  tnre  to  express  ttie  b^ef  that  it  wil  j«'» 
least  those  wbicfa  are  transparent  The  nndn-  fband  that  nothing  is  gained  I^  the  maa^ 
lationa  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  kind  termed  of  an  etiier,  nor  of  aaj  mednun  or  pijiai 
transverse,  that  is,  Uke  water  waves,  occnrring  portidlee,  filling  all  spaces  "^^  bcl  on  isj  tko* 
across  the  oonrse  of  propagatjon ;  the  beam  of  yet  sdvanoed,  neeessltMiDg  an  uninewis 
white  solar  light  to  be  a  ooraponnd  or  sheaf  of  of  Itght-prodatdng  energy,  in  eptatiHiBts 
rays,  not  only  of  the  different  primary  colors  mattw  being  present,  no  effect  <tfligit  or 
of  theapectmm,  hnt  also  of  actinia  and  calori-  pear.  Itiaeeitsinthat,  tnvaeoHy.^tsN* 
fiorsys,alt  eiistingin  it  actnally  or  potentially,  originated  or  detected;  thatmoeapaMcu*' 
each  distinct  kind  of  ray,  indeed,  having  a  die-  therbeoomelQminonsnorbeillnniiiMcd  TIa 
tinot  refrangibility  only  in  virtne  of  a  certain  all  we  know  of  light,  dther  as  eaiueordvl< 
fixed  rale  of  vibratJon  and  lengQi  of  the  cor-  as  a  somethiDg  connected  with  and  nuiftK 
responding  light  wave ;  and,  if  Inmlnons,  hav-  tbroogh  matter.  The  nndnlatory,  not  Ifa  bi 
ing  a  certain  effect  npon  the  eye  which  we  reo-  the  corpaBonlar  theory,  has  mttenaBn'^ 
ognize  as  a  distinct  color.  Thns,  re&«ngibility,  eonceptions  of  physical  phi]os<H>hen^*>dtt^ 
duperrion,  and  color  are  all  explained  by  wave  tallied  with  the  tendendeeitftlistliM  Mb 
length;  and  this  is  determined  by  the  colors    only  a  new  idea  be  arrived  at  of  finecs  MS* 

E«r  to  transparent  films  of  known  thickness,  thing  capable  of  acting  from  a  dMsnW" 
Ooi/)n.)  According  to  the  oalonlations  of  over  nnoconpled  spaces,  as  is  at  least  «bn*^ 
ng,  the  fbllowing  are  the  lengths  of  nodn-  tnie  in  the  eases  of  gravitation,  ■■■■V'*'*^^'! 
lation,  in  fhictlona  of  an  inch,  of  the  aevetal  electricity,  and  it  wUl  then  fbllowlBsi,*iiK^ 
colon,  and  the  consequent  number  of  ondnla-    cnmbrona  Intervening  machinery,  tlie  *hC 

tions  per  second : of  fte  snn  or  of  a  &ed  starcsfl.bj*"'" 

"  •    Inminons  induction,  excite  Hght  npon  Itii  p 

sented  face  of  the  earth  ana  otjecti  iptt-' 
which  light,  when  thus  exdted,  sltboogi  i  «* 
;  aSMionofthe  matter  by  which  it  isibnn^ 

still  exist  by  nndnlations  in  that  »•'**''"* 
■  air  or  bodies;  and  may  in  these  nwdi»,U"" 

in  a  snppodtitions  one,  obey  all  the  to  ** 
tained  laws  of  the  nndaJatcsy  tbecsy. 
LIGHT,  AnXESATioif  OT.  SseAimiiW- 
All  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light  admit  of  a  LIGHT,  Zoducal.  See  ZonuculM"- 
satisfactory  mathematical  explanation  in  accord-  LIGHTFOOT,  jonx,  an  English  bfbta'^ 
ance  with  this  theory;  end  tlM  same  may  be  mentator,  bora  at  StcAe-npon-Treot,  fi^ 
said  of  most  of  the  observed  phenomena  of  a    ahire,  in  Uutib,  1608,  died  atMnndraiB"*^ 


ncHre  pecalior  character,  aa  tiiose  of  ^ffrnotion,  ahire,  Deo.  6, 1675.    Having  oranpkK'w^    i 

doable  reftaetion,  and  polarization ;  and  some  cation  at  Obrist'a  ooUem  Cam'i'^.'li^ 

TefyonriooB  predictions  dednced  fWim  it  have  ord^ed,  aai  became  i£apUn  to  Sn-w^ 

been  experimentally  fonnd  to  be  true.    Indeed,  Cotton,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar;  M  " 

by  many  of  the  antborities  of  the  time  in  optics,  anxiety  to  Improve  himself  in  nbbinlw'^ 

it  is  considered  as  firmly  establiahed ;  and  n  has  tog  Indnced  him  to  remove  to  iht  vfem?  " 

been  eharaeterized  as,  after  that  of  nniversal  Lraidon,  where  he  eotdd  bsve  readj  *^ 
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libnffiea.    la  1642  he  was  tppointed  nuDitter  erected  at  verione  plaoee  on  the  eoaets  of  the 
of  St  Bartholomew's  in  London,  and  a  member  United  States.    They  require  a  linlns  of  briok, 
of  the  assembly  of  divinss  sitting  at  Westmin-  the  weight  of  which  prevents  oscillation  or 
fltor.    In  1648  he  nrsaohed  before  the  honse  of  swajing,  while  its  low  oondncting  power  of 
oommonsi  and  in  tne  same  Tear  was  made  mas-  heat  hinders  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
ter  of  Oatharine  hall,  Cambridge.    In  1665  he  well  room  of  the  stairs,  which  would  otherwise 
was  chosen  yice-chanoellor  of  the  nniversity.  be  occanoned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tower. 
^^  Harmony  of  the  New  Testsment/'    The  first  To  further  this  latter  object  space  is  also  left  for 
oolleoted  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1684 ;  a  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  iron  and 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  the  Bev.  J*  brick.    Another  kind  of  iron  UghtiiouBe  is  the 
B.  Pitman  (18  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1822-'5).  wrought  iron  pile  lighthouse.    The  lower  ends 
LIGHTHOUSK  a  structure  from  the  top  of  of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  liurge  cast  iron 
which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  as  a  direction  screws  where  the  foundation  is  sand,  and  the 
or  warning  to  mariners.    Lighthouses  are  ne-  piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm  bearing,  or  these 
cesaarily  situated  on  headlands,  isolated  rocks  ends  are  sharpened,  and  the  piles  are  driyen 
or  sands,  and  pierheads ;  and  from  the  benevo-  into  the  rock  or  hard  ground  by  an  ordinary 
lenoe  of  their  design,  and  in  many  instances  pile  driver^  until  they  come  to  a  firm  bearing 
from  the  boldness  of  their  construction,  they  upon  cast  iron  disks  which  bear  upon  shoulders 
have  always  been  objects  of  interest  indepen-  forged  on  the  pUes.    The  number  of  piles  de- 
dently  of  their  use  to  mariners.  We  proj^ose  to  pends  upon  the  plan  of  the  structure,  which 
treat  the  subject  under  the  following  divisions :  may  be  square^  hexagonal,  or  octagonal.    The 
1,  materials  and  mode  of  construction;  2,  meth-  foundation  havmg  been  placed,  the  structure, 
od  of  illumination ;  8,  auxiliary  safeguards  to  which  is  of  wood  or  boiler  iron,  firmly  braced 
navigation ;  4,  history  and  statistics.    L  Jfo^  to  the  piles,  and  connected  with  them  by  iron 
rials  and  Mode  qf  OamtrucUon,    The  materials  castings,  is  easQy  built  upon  it    This  kind  of 
used  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  are  wood,  lighthouse  was  first  built  m  Ensland ;  the  screw 
stone,  brick,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron.  Btone,  pue  was  patented  about  1886  by  Mitchell,  and 
brick,  and  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are  is  called  Mitchell^s  screw  pile.    It  was  intro- 
nsed  exclusively  in  all  large  lignthouses.    The  duced  into  the  United  States  about  1845,  and 
most  noted  lighthouses  in  the  world  are  built  has  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  stone;  and  in  northern  dimates,  where  the  important  lighthouses  on  the  coast.     Expen- 
first  cost  is  not  the  great  consideration,  stone  ence  has  shown  that  iron  pile  lighthouses  are 
should  be  exclusively  used.    The  form  of  all  not  suitable  for  foundations  m  water  in  dimates 
stone  lighthouses  approaches  more  or  less  the  where  much  ice  is  formed.    The  ice,  mpving  in 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.    They  are  some-  large  fields,  bends  and  sometimes  breaks  the 
times  built  to  indude  the  keepers*  apartments,  piles,  and,  by  forming  upon  the  piles  themselves, 
but  more  usually  they  merdy  contain  the  stair-  makes  the  bulk  of  the  structure  so  large  that 
case  and  cleaning  and  watch  rooms,  with  a  re-  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  it  is  very  much 
ceptade  for  the  oil  butts.  In  all  cases  where  large  increased.    On  this  account  it  is  not  likely  that 
lighthouses  are  built  of  this  material,  the  ma-  iron  pile  structures  will  be  much  used  north  of 
sonry  should  be  of  the  best  cut  stone  with  hy-  Chesapeake  bay.    But  on  the  southern  coasts 
dranlio  cement  mortar.    The  first  cost  should  tiiiey  have  been  found  particularly  adapted  to 
never  t>e  so  limited  that  this  principle  cannot  be  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  about  80  of 
fuUy  carried  out.    The  same  principle  applies  this  dass  of  structures,  resting  upon  screw  piles 
to  brick  lighthouses,  which  should  be  built  of  and  iron  disks,  now  exist  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  and  hardest  bricks,  laid  in  hydraulic  Their  annual  cost  for  repdrs  is  very  small,  a 
cement  mortar.    The  interior  walls  of  all  light-  vearly  coat  of  paint  being  all  that  is  needed  to 
houses  should  be  as  separate  as  possible  from  keep  the  exterior  in  good  order.    They  are  par- 
the  outer  walls,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ticmarly  suited  for  bays  and  sounds  in  the  south- 
free  circulation  of  air  between  the  wUIs.    The  em  waters,  where  light  vessels  have  been  in 
dryness  of  the  inner  wall  is  insured  by  this  ar-  use  until  the  present  time.    As  these  vessels 
rangement,  without  which  all  large  masses  of  become  in  need  of  repairs,  thev  are  withdrawn, 
masonry  like  large  lighthouses  must  be  con*  and  a  screw  pile  lighthouse  is  built  upon  the 
stantly  damp.    The  inner  wall  must  of  course  site,  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
be  firmly  tied  to  the  outer  shell  by  masonry  or  the  repair  of  the  vessd,  but  with  an  annual  ex- 
iron  ties.    Oast  iron  lighthouses  were  first  erect-  pense  of  maintenance  less  than  one  half  of  that 
ed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  an  English  civil  of  the  vessel. — ^Lighthouse  towers  are  generally 
ensineer.    Two  were  constructed  in  Enghmd,  surmounted  by  parapet  walls,  whidi  vary  in 
and  were  erected  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda  height  from  8  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  order  of 
and  Jamaica,    From  the  fact  that  every  part  Uie  light    Upon  the  parapet  wall  is  placed  the 
of  the  structure  can  be  completed  at  the  work-  laDtem  in  whidi  the  illuminating  apparatos  Is 
shop,  cast  iron  lighthouses  answer  admirably  oontained.    The  lantern  is  a  glazed  firaunework 
for  positions  at  points  remote  from  large  centres  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  varies  in  dimensions 
of  manufactures,  and  are  gradually  coming  into  item  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  height 
use.    Several  Hothouses  of  this  kind  have  been  to  19  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  in  height.    It 
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U  A  regidtf  pol^S^Of  <tt^  ^^  1>^  iB^d  <^  uiy  supply  of  oil  has  had  to  be  kept  at  the  sialui 

nnmW  of  sidea^  depending  upon  the  Tsrions  for  fear  of  accidents   to  the  gas  appantoi 

oircamstances  to   be  considered*     It  is  soiv  In  a  few  cases  gas  has  been  introdoeed  into 

mounted  by  a  dome  constracted  of  copper  or  lighthouses  near  towns  supplied  with  it  Thee, 

iron,  which  is  generally  lined  with  some  other  however,  have  be^i  small  lighthouses^  tad  the 

metal  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture.    A  examples  are  from  the  natore  of  the  esse  nre; 

ventilator  is  placed  upon  the  top,  from  which  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  haibor  lof^ 

the  heated  air  escapes,  and  Tegisters  are  inserted  In  one  case  in  the  United  States  a  lighthouse  is 

near  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  enable  the  lighted  with  natural  gas.    There  is  littfe  dook 

keeper  to  r^;ulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  wilL  that  oil  will  be  eventuiEdly  superseded  by  gas  or 

Upon  the  convenience  and  proper  construction  of  the  electric  light,  but  in  &e  present  state  of  tbt 

the  lantern  the  efficiency  of  tne  lighthouse  in  a  gas  manufacture  it  seems  impossible  to  mikei 

great  measure  depends.  11.  Method  oflUuminar  Dumer  that  will  gf  ve  the  proper  dze  and  dupe 

U&n,    The  materials  which  have  been  used  for  of  flame  for  the  liffge  orders  of  Hghts.  No  meu 

the  illnmioation  of  lighthouses  are:   1,  wood  butaveryrefraotory  one  can  b^  the  immense 

and  coal ;  2,  candles;  8,  oil ;  4,  gas.    Wood  and  heatdevdopedby 4 cylindrical  ooncentricflanM^ 

coal  were  the  first  fhek  used  for  lights.    They  the  largest  of  which  is  8^  inches  in  dismetcr; 

were  first  burned  as  beacon  fires  on  headlands,  and  the  expense  of  making  burners  of  roeb  t 

and  afterward,  as  the  necesity  of  hicreased  ele-  metal  would  be  very  great    As  an  ecoDomidl 

•ration  was  felt  the  fire  was  placed  at  the  top  question  it  is  doubtfiu  whether  gas  ahoold  be 

of  a  tower.    It  is  not  known  that  any  other  substituted  for  sperm  oil.    The  first  cost  of  tbe 

method  of  iUnroination  for  lighthouses  was  used  gas  apparatus  for  a  large  lighthouse  isltesTf, 

until  about  1760,  when  Bmeaton  commenced  and  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  is  alsokift 

the  use  of  wax  candles  in  the  Eddystone  light-  It  is  probable  that  the  eflSdency  or  brillttDCT 

house.    Another  lighthouse  built  by  him  on  of  the  light  would  not  be  augmented  bjtbe 

Spurn  Point  about  1774  was  arranged  for  illn-  change  fi^m  oil  to  gas^  as  the  lights  fitted  with 

mination  by  coal,  which  fact  shows  that  tJie  use  Fresnel  apparatus  now  show  as  fSw  as  the  cor 

of  wax  candles  had  not  become  general  at  that  vature  of  the  earth  will  permit    In  a  leetire 

date.    Tallow  candles  were  afterward  used  at  delivered  March  9, 1860,  before  the  roysl  io^ 

the  Eddystone.  Some  of  the  Euglish  and  Scotch  tution,  Prof.  Faraday  spoke  of  the  light  pro* 

lights  consumed  coal  as  late  as  1816,  and  sev-  duced  by  electricity  as  bidng  especially  adapted 

end  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  for  Ughuiouses  on  account  of  its  intensitj,  whik 

illuminated  with  this  material  as  late  as  1846.  it  occupied  at  its  source  no  more  space  tbasi 

The  vast  improvement  made  in  lamps  by  the  use  common  candle.   The  voltaic  batteiy,  hoveter, 

of  the  Argand  burner  and  glass  chimney  made  a  presented  difficulties  whidi  rendered  its  use  ftr 

complete  revolution  in  the  lighthouse  systems  of  this  purpose  impracticable,  but  from  which  the 

the  world.    (See  Aboaitd  Lamp.)    The  para-  magneto-electric  apparatus  was  fbund  to  be  fret 

bolic  reflector  with  this  burner  was  introduced  A  large  apparatus  of  this  character,  worked  M 

into  lighthouses  gradually  from  1785,  when  the  a  two-horse  steam  engine,  had  been  em^Ttd 

first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the  for  6  months  at  the  South  Foreland  figbtom 

Ck>rdouan  li^thouse.    In  the  United  States  the  which  produced  such  an  intensity  ci  li^t  thsl  it 

first  lighthouses  were  lighted  with  tallow  oan-  was  often  seen  from  the  oppoate  coast  of  Fnnee. 

dlesi  and  solid-wicked  bmps,  suspended  from  Ptofl  Paraday  anticipated  that,  if  the  expeo* 

the  domes  of  the  lanterns  by  iron  chains.    The  of  this  mode  of  illumination  did  not  jnroTe  too 

lamps  were  in  shape  and  in  principle  like  the  serious,  it  would  be  adopted  in  many  sttoitioos 

dd-fiMhioned  links.    The  Ar^^d  burners  and  where  intense  light  is  required.    EnwrinieDli 

reflectors  were  adopted  in  1612,  and  were  used  have  been  made  upon  coal  oil  with  reiierenoetv 

until  1858,  when  the  general  introduction  of  the  its  use  in  lighthouses,  but  it  is  not  feasible  te 

lens  system  commenced.    Since  the  adoption  make  thefiameof  tibisoilof  thepropo'sittin 

of  Argand  lamps  in  lighthouses,  oil  has  oeen  shape  fordeviatlon  by  the  large  leoses,  in  the 

used  as  the  combustible.    In  Europe  the  vege-  present  stite  of  knowledge  on  the  sabjeet  Ihe 

table  oils  have  been  flenerally  used.    Iliese  are  difficulty  appears  to  be  Uiat  the  immeose  he^ 

olive,  and  rape  seed  or  colza.    Great  Britain  of  so  liurge  a  flame  sets  fi^M  a  great  amoaDtn 

however  uses  sperm  oil  as  well  as  colaa,  though  carbon  which  passes  oflf  unconsumed  as  smote 

the  latter  bids  £ur  to  supersede  it.    Various  and  coven  the  apparatus  and  glass  of  the  In* 

other  oils,  animal  and  vegetable^  have  been  tried  tern  with  a  thick  coating  of  bla^.  Until  mesiB 

with  more  or  less  success,  but  hitherto  none  but  can  be  devised  fbr  the  consumption  of  this  i^ 

the  ^>erm  among  the  animal  oils,  and  the  colxa  cess  of  carbon,  coal  oil  cannot  be  vfled.—Tw 

am<mg  the  vegetable,  have  oome  up  to  the  re-  Uluminating  apparatus  is  either  catc^tric  hf  re- 

quirementa  of  lighthouse   illumiiuKtion.— Atp  flectors,  or  catadioptric  by  lenses.    The  Istter 

tempts  have  been  made  to  use  gas  in  lighthouses,  method  of  illumination  has  been  fiilly  ^^^^'^ 

Difficulties  have  been  found  in  getting  the  prop-  in  the  article  Frismbl.  In  the  catoptric  method, 

er  shape  of  flame  for  deviation  by  the  illuminat-  which  was  universally  used  until  within  tiie 

ing  im>paratns ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sup-  last  10  years,  the  Ugbt  from  eadi  Ismp  ^^ 

ply  where  the  gas  is  made  at  the  lighthouse  is  deviated  by  a  reflector  that  it  emeiiges  ^^ 

another  oljection,  and  one  so  serious  that  a  ftdl  lantern,  a  beam,  or  nearly  a  beam,  parslld  w 
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the  horizon.    The  earliest  known  infltaace  of  ft  in6Si  manned,  to  provide  agafaat  aooidents  to' 

reflector  being  used  for  this  purpose  was  in  the  which  their  exposed  positions  render  them  pe- 

Gordooan  lighthouse,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  With  onliarly  liable.    The  lighting  apparatus  is  con- 

the  introduction  of  the  Axgand  burner  its  use  tained  in  a  lantern  which  at  night  is  hoisted  to 

became  more  common.    The  reflectors  at  first  the  masthead.    It  oondsts  of  lamps  and  reflect- 

were  plaster  moulds  made  of  the  proper  form,  ors  like  those  described  above  for  lighthouses, 

upon  Uie  interior  sur&ce  of  which  were  fastened  except  that  they  are  smaller.    The  lamps  are 

taoets  of  plane  silvered  glass.    They  came  into  hung  on  gimbals,  so  that  their  positions  may 

general  use  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  be  imected  as  Htde  as  possible  by  the  motion 

19th  century.    The  best  form  of  r^eotor  is  the  of  the  vessel    Some  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 

5arabdoid  of  revolution  with  its  axis  horizontal.  United  States  are  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
'he  rejector  is  made  of  copper,  and  its  inner  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  moored  off 
Bar&oe  is  covered  with  silver,  and  is  highly  pol-  the  Nantucket  New  South  shoal  is  22  mUes 
ished.    The  flame  of  the  lamp  has  its  centre  in  from  the  nearest  land.    On  account  of  the  great 
the  focus  of  the  reflector,  and  the  ravs  emerge  expense  of  maintaining  light  vessels,  andthenttle 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector  nearly  parallel  dependence  tiiat  can  be  placed  on  them  as  sig- 
They  are  not  entirely  parallel,  because  the  sur-  nals  when  they  are  most  needed,  they  are  onl^ 
face  18  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  source  of  placed  near  dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to 
light  cannot  be  a  mathematical  pomt     The  point  out  by  lighthouses.*— A  beacon  is  a  struo^ 
small  divergence,  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  in  ture  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood,  placed  upon  the 
reality  a  benefit,  for  without  it  the  beam  would  shore  or  upon  a  rock  or  shoal  in  the  water  to 
always  have  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  dedgnato  a  danger.   Beacons  are  built  at  points 
edge  of  the  reflector,  and  would  be  of  little  where  lighthouses  cannot  be  built,  or  which  «te 
practical  value.    In  fixed  lights,  the  reflectors  not  of  s^cient  importance  to  justify  the  con- 
are  faatoned  to  circular  iron  frames  and  are  stant  expense  of  keeping  up  lighthouses  or  light 
placed  in  horizontal  tiers  in  the  lantom.    There  vessels,  but  which  nevertheless  require  to  be 
IS  a  lamp  for  each  reflector,  and  it  follows  that  pointed  out — A  fog  dgnai  is  an  aid  to  naviga- 
the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  the  more  uni-  tion  placed  on  board  a  light  vessel  or  near  a 
fonmy  the  light  is  distributed  around  the  horl-  lighthouse  to  give  warning  to  vessels  in  time 
zoo.     The  reflectors  vary  in  their  sizes.    The  of  foggy  or  t^ick  weather.    Bells  are  the  most 
double  ordinate  at  the  lips  is  about  11  inches  common  signals,  and  when  placed  on  light  ves- 
in  the  smallest,  and  21  inches  in  the  largest  dize.  sels  they  are  very  eflScient    When,  however. 
Some  have  been  made  larger,  but  the^  have  they  are  placed  near  lighthouses,  as  the  shore 
never  been  in  general  use.    In  a  revolving  re-  is  generally  between  the  bell  and  the  vessel  to 
flector  light,  the  reflectors  are  generally  arranged  be  warned,  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  likely  to 
so  that  £e  axes  of  all  of  them  on  one  face  are  par^  drown  the  noise  of  the  bell,  so  that  in  such 
allel,  and  there  are  2,  8,  or  4  faces,  the  number  oases   they  are   inefficient,  and  can  only  be 
depending  on  the  desired  interval  between  the  heard  when  the  vessel  is  close  to  the  light- 
flashes.    The  frame  upon  which  they  are  placed  house,  often  too  close  to  avoid  the  daneer. 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  dockwork  arrangement  Whistles  have  been  experimented  upon,  but 
moved  by  a  weight    It  is  evident  that  the  flash  hitherto  with  little  success.    The  noise  is  much 
produced  bv  one  of  the  faces  will  be  bri^ter  more  acute,  and  can  be  heard  above  the  surf 
than  the  light  of  a  fixed  refieotor  light,  because  fhrther  than  that  of  a  bell;  but  the  power  re- 
the  eye  will  receive  at  once  rays  from  several  quired  to  sound  the  whistle  can  only  be  fhmish- 
refiectors.  while  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  light  it  ed  by  a  steam  engine,  requiring  fresh  water  and 
only  receives  them  from  one.    This  is  the  rea-  the  services  of  an  engineer.    The  former  requi- 
son  why  revolving  lights  are  always  brighter  site  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  fbmish, 
than  fixed  lights.    The  lamps  used  with  refiect-  and   the  latter  requires  more  expense  than 
ors  are  what  are  commonly  called  fountain  would  be  Justifiable  except  in  the  cases  of  very 
lamps.    They  are  fitted  with  Argand  burners,  important  lights.    These  are  most  generally  the 
about }  inch  in  diameter.    The  introduction  of  cases  where  fresh  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
the  Freanel  or  dioptric  method  of  illumination  cannot  be  obtained.    Experimente  have  been 
of  lighthouses  has  superseded  the  reflector  sys-  made  with  Ericsson's  hot-air  engine,  and  it  is 
tem,  so  that  reflectors  are  now  only  used  as  not  improbable  that  something  feasible  may  be 
range  lights,  or  on  light  vessels,  or  in  lighthouses  obtained  from  it. — Buoys  are  anchored  in  the 
built  with  too  littie  money  to  pemit  the  pur-  water  to  mark  rocks,  shoals,  and  other  dangers, 
chase  of  a  len&    The  flrst  cost  of  a  lens  of  the  They  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nun,  can,  and 
first  order  is  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  20  re-  spar  buoys,  te.    A  nun  buoy  is  in  shape  like 
fiectors,  which  is  the  greatest  number  placed  in  a  two  equal  cones  brought  together  at  their  bases ; 
lighthouse.   III.  Atunliary  Sc^eguofili  to  Ifofoi'  it  is  made  like  a  barrel  with  staves  and  iron 
ffoUon,    These  consist  of  li^ht  vessels,  beaoons,  hoops,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United 
fog  signals,  and  buoys.    Light  vessels  are  ves-  States,  it  is  made  of  boiler  iron.    A  can  buoy 
sen  moored  to  point  out  dangers  or  show  the  is  nearly  conical  in  shape,  and  is  moored  at  its 
entrances  of  channelsi  turning  points,  ^.,  by  vertex.    A  spar  buoy  is  a  spar  anchored  at  one 
exhibiting  a  light  at  night    They  are  strong,  end.    Buoys  are  painted  of  diffi»rent  coLon  to 
and  built  for  riding  ea^y  at  andior,  and  are  indioato  npoa  which  aide  they  must  be  passed* 
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The  colon  are  fixed  \>j  law  of  oongreaa  in  the  the  base  to  a  heidit  of  116  hei,  anduSOftet 
United  States.    Thoa  a  red  bnoj  moat  be  left  in  diameter  at  the  base;  it  dimimaheB  in^ 
on  the  atarboard  hand  by  a  Teseel  entering  a  ameter  aa  it  ascends.    Ilie  a{»artiD6Dt8  of  ^ 
harbor  from  sea,  and  a  blaek  bnoy  mnst  be  left  tower  are  highly  ornamented,  and  were  not  is- 
on  the  port  hand.    A  bnoy  with  red  and  black  tended  for  occnpation  by  the  keepers.  T1»r 
horiaontal  stripes  may  be  left  on  either  hand,  are  4  stories,  all  of  different  orders  of  ardritN- 
The  dde  of  a  channel  npon  which  a  bnoy  is  tore,  and  adorned  with  boats  and  statoes  tf 
placed  is  sometimes  inmcated  by  the  kind  ni  kings  of  France  and  heathen  gods.   Tb«  m- 
baoy.    Thns  nnn  bnoys  may  be  placed  on  the  terial  is  stone.    The  basement  or  lower  terj 
atarboard  side  of  a  channel,  and  can  l>Qoy s  on  mpears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  store  rooa; 
the  port  side.     IV.  BUtarff  and  StaUtUa.  the  2d  story  is  called  the  king^s  apertmenti; 
Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  light-  the  Sd  is  a  chapel,  and  the  4th  craiasts  of  i 
honses,  but  sea  lights  are  mentioned  by  Homer  dome  supportea  by  colnmna,  a  kind  H  kvn 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  are  also  referred  to  lantern;  above  this  was  originally  a  Itoter: 
in  the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  These  formed  of  a  stone  dome  and  8  cdmniis.  He 
mnst  have  been  merely  fires  kindled  np(»i  head-  total  height  of  the  tower  from  its  b«M  to  tk 
lands,    llie  most  noted  lighthoase  in  the  world  npner  pmnt  of  the  lantern  dome  was  W  fet 
for  mae  and  antiquity  was  the  Pharos  of  Alex-  ana  from  the  rock  162  feet.    In  tiie  upper  Is- 
andria.    lliis  bnildmg  waa  the  frnstun  of  a  tern  a  fire  of  oak  wood  waa  kept  bamiD;  a 
square  pyramid  snrronnded  by  a  large  base,  the  night  for  about  100  yeara,  when,  in  1717,  the 
precise  mmensions  of  which  are  not  known.  It  fire  having  weakened  the  stone  soppoiti  by 
was  commenced  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  was  calcining  them,  the  upper  lantern  wj^  tikn 
finished  about  800  B.  0.    The  style  and  work-  down  and  the  li^ht  was  kept  up  in  the  lotcr 
manship  are  represented  to  have  been  superb,  lantern.    As  it  did  not  show  well  there,  an  ina 
and  the  material  was  a  white  stone.  The  height  lantern  waa  erected  in  1727  above  this,  in  tbe 
was  about  6(M)  feet;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jose-  place  of  the  old  stone  lantern,  and  coal  la 
phus,  who  is  the  most  trustworthy  writer  on  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.    It  is  wortfajc^ 
the  aubject,  that  the  light,  wluch  was  always  remark  that  the  upper  part  of  this  lantern  co- 
kept  burning  on  its  top  at  niffht,  was  visible  tained  an  invertea  cone,  the  base  of  vhicbTv 
about  41  miles.    It  was  probaUy  destroyed  by  the  base  of  the  lantern  dome.    The  sarUad 
an  earthquake,  but  the  date  of  its  destruction  the  cone  was  covered  with  tin  plates,  tlia 
is  not  known.    Enouffh  is  known,  however,  to  forming  a  rude  reflector  which  utiliaedapizt 
make  it  certain  that  this  tower  existed  for  1,600  of  the  light,  which  without  it  would  bare  hm 
years.    The  island  upon  which  it  was  situated  lost.    This  was  in  all  probabilily  the  first  it- 
was  named  Pharos,  and  the  structure  took  its  tempt  made  in  a  lighthouse  to  deviate  the  nn 
name  from  its  site.    To  this  day  the  fVendi  of  light  so  aa  to  throw  to  the  horiaon  tto 
word  for  lighthouse  is  phare^  and  the  Italian  whi<m  would  have  been  lost  in  theopperpirti 
and  Spaniah^/^uv.-^neof  ^emost  remarki^le  of  the  atmosphere.    The  Gordouan  li|gfatb0a» 
modern  lighthouses  is  the  tower  of  Oordouan,  la  also  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  first  Rv- 
which  waa  commenced  in  1684  and  finished  in  nel  lens  manufactured  waa  placed  in  it  in  Ittl 
1610  by  Louis  de  Foix,  a  French  architect  and  —The  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  the  most  dirtis- 
engineer,  the  construction  having  occupied  26  guished  in  the  wond.  both  on  aoooont  of  the 
years.    It  is  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  hi  the  difficulties  attending  its  constructioD,  and  th 
mouth  of  the  G^onne  or  Gironde,  in  the  bay  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  stmctores  of  the 
of  Biscay.    The  ledoe  is  about  8,000  feet  long  kind  which  have  since  been  erected.  TbeSd- 
and  1,600  feet  broa^  and  is  bare  at  low  water,  dystone  rocks  are  in  the  English  cbaoDel,  M 
It  is  surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  upon  which,  14  mOes  8.  S.  W.  from  the  port  of  FlymoaB. 
according  to  Belidor,  who  gives  a  detailed  de-  and  bdng  in  tiie  fairway  of  all  veaaels  ooi^ 
scriptlon  of  it,  the  sea  brei£s  with  terrific  vio-  along  the  8.  shore  of  England,  the  atteotiaa  tf 
knee.    There  is  but  one  place  of  access,  which  the  government  was  directed  to  th^  >ti> 
is  a  passaffe  800  feet  wide  where  there  are  no  early  day.    They  are  a  cluster  of  gindss  ^ 
rocks,  and  which  leads  to  within  600  feet  of  about  600  feet  long  from  N.  to  S.,  with » 
the  tower.    The  foundation  la  the  frustum  of  a  tached  rocks  covering   about  the  ^^^  *^ 
circular  cone  whose  lower  base  is  186  feet  in  tance  from  £.  to  W.    The  highest  part  of  v 
diameter,  and  is  built  solid  of  cut  stone  to  a  rock  upon  which  the  lighthouse  is  ph^  If 
height  of  16  feet,  a  space  for  a  cellar  and  water  about  16  feat  out  of  water  at  low  water « 
dstern  20  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep  having  apring  tides.    The  first  li^thooae  erectedj^ 
been  left  in  the  centre.    The  upper  baae  of  the  tnem  was  commenced  in  1696  and  fioisbedtt 
frustum  is  126  feet  in  diameter.    On  the  £.  161^  by  Henry  Winstanley,  an  architect  TM 
aide  is  a  stone  staircase  by  which  access  to  this  accounts  of  its  construction  are  vagoe,  botit is 
upper  base  is  gained.    The  tower  springs  frt>m  supposed  to  have  had  a  solid  oircniar  ^r^i 
this  level    A  parapet  wall  about  11  feet  thick  gonal  atone  base  12  feet  high  and  84  ^^' 
at  the  top  is  built  entirely  around  the  upper  ameter,  upon  which  was  built  a  fiintastic  envj 
base  of  the  foundation  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  ture  of  wood  which  had  the  appearaaee «> 
Between  this  wall  and  the  tower  are  the  apart-  pagoda.    Tlie  height  firom  the  rm  ^  7*  Pjl 
menta  of  the  keepers.    The  tower  rises  from  of  the  lantern  was  about  75  feeU  The  mff^ 
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was  glazed.     This  bTiQdIng  stood  nntll  Kov.  attended  with  the  matest  diiBoidties.     The 
1708,  when  Mr.  l^instanlov  went  to  the  light-  genins  and  energjr  <Mr  the  engineer  triumphed 
hoase  with  a  party  of  workmen  to  make  sOme  orer  all  ohBtaelea»  and  the  work  was  fiiushed 
repairs.    On  the  26th  of  the  month  a  terrible  in  1759.    It  has  stood  for  100  years^  a  monn- 
Btorm  arose,  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  lighthovse  ment  of  the  skill  of  its  designer  and  boilder, 
nor  a  trace  of  its  inmates  was  ever  seen  after-  and  an  example  to  all  enipneers. — ^Another 
ward.     The  fact  that  a  lighthonse  oonld  be  noted  lighthonse  stmctnre  Is  the  Bell  Book 
made  to  stand  on  the  Eddystone  having  been  lighthonse  off  the  K  coast  of  Scotland.    TUs 
demonstrated,  soon  after  the  destrnction  of  rook  Ib  ritoated  in  the  German  ocean,  11  miles 
Winstanley's  bnilding  another  was  bnflt  bj  a  from  the  ScotUsh  coast,  on  the  N.  ssde  of  the 
X>er8on  named  Bad  jerd.    It  was  commenced  in  frith  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  that  of  Tay. 
1706  and  finished  in  1709.    It  was  an  exceed-  It  is  abont  427  feet  long  and  280  feet  broad, 
ingly  ingenioQS  combination  of  wood  and  iron,  bnt  the  yidni^  is  dangerous  over  an  area  of 
and  showed  great  advances  in  the  art  of  engi-  about  1,400  by  800  feet.   The  rock  is  a  reddish 
neering.    The  form  was  the  frustum  of  a  drou-  sandstonei  and  the  part  upon  which  the  Ught- 
lar  cone.    It  was  built  up  nearly  solid  for  a  house  is  built  is  12  feet  below  high  water  of 
height  of  27  feet  above  the  rock,  the  filling  spring  tides,  the  rise  of  these  tides  being  16 
consisdng  of  courses  of  cut  stone  alternating  leet.  The  lighthouse  is  built  principally  of  sand- 
with  courses  of  squared  timber.    The  outdde  stone  found  on  the  mainland  in  the  vidoity,  tiie 
casing  was  composed  of  72  oak  posts  or  up-  outer  casing  of  the  lowest  80  feet  being  of  gran- 
rights,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were  fastened  ite.    It  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  was  fin- 
to  the  rock  by  heavy  irons  which  were  let  into  ished  late  in  1810.    The  designers  were  Messrs. 
lewis  holes.    This  is  the  first  recorded  applioa-  Bennie  and  Bobert  Stevenson,  and  the  eon- 
tion  of  the  lewis  for  this  use.    The  lantern  was  structor  was  Mr.  Bobert  Stevenson.    The  diffi* 
glazed.    This  building  stood  well  with  some  oulties  of  the  erection  of  this  lighthouse  were 
repmrs  of  the  woodwork  until  Dec.  1765,  when  nearly  as  great  as  those  encountered  by  Smea- 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.    The  fire  commenced  ton  in  his  work,  but  the  large  sise  of  tilie  rook 
in  the  lantern  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  Smeaton^s  experience 
and  the  keepers  retreated  from  room  to  room  was  made  usefhl  by  Stevenson  in  its  oonstmc- 
nntil  ^ey  reached  the  rock.  Early  in  the  mom-  tion.    The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eddy- 
ing they  were  brought  to  the  shore,  as  the  stone.    The  diameter  of  the  bottom  course  is 
weather  happened  to  be  good  enough  to  permit  42  feet,  and  that  oi  the  course  Just  below  the 
a  boat  to  land  on  the  rock.    In  1756  Smeaton  cornice  15  feet.    The  stone  work  is  102i  fbet 
was  selected  to  rebuild  the  Eddystone.     He  high,  in  which  height  is  indnded  that  of  a  par- 
determined  to  use  stone  for  the  material,  and  apet  wall,  octagonal  in  plan,  which  surmounts 
tiie  shape  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  as  his  the  tower.    This  wall  is  6  feet  high,  and  its 
model.    The  stones  of  a  course  were  to  be  join-  sides  are  6^  feet  long.    Unon  it  the  lantern  is 
ed  by  dovetailing,  and  the  different  courses  placed.    The  account  of  tne  erection  of  this 
were  to  be  connected  by  stone  dowels.    The  lighthouse,  written  by  Mr.  Bobert  Stevenson, 
upper  surface  of  the  rock  was  to  be  cut  in  hori-  and  published  in  1824,  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
zontal  steps,  so  that  every  course  would  rest  esting  work,  and  contains  an  accurate  history 
upon  a  horizontal  bed.    The  general  form  of  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses.    It  has  been  of  the 
Smeaton's  structure  is  the  fhistum  of  a  cone,  greatest  assistance  to  engineers  who  have  been 
or  more  stricUy  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  engaged  on  similar  works  since  its  publicaten. 
formed  by  revolving  a  vertical  plane  bounded  — ^Another  important  lighthouse,  notable  on  ae- 
on one  side  by  a  concave  curve  around  a  verti-  count  of  the  dnBonlties  of  its  construction,  is  the 
cal  axis.    The  elevation,  or  a  vertical  section  Skerryvore  lighthouse  off  the  W.  coast  of  Seot- 
of  the  tower,  impresses  the  most  unpractised  land.    The  Skerryvore  rocks  are  dtuated  about 
eye  with  the  idea  of  great  strength.    The  di-  11  miles  S.  W.  of  the  idand  of  Tyree,  and  50 
ameter  of  the  lowest  partial  course  is  82  t&e%  miles  from  the  mainhmd.  They  are  in  the  track 
and  that  of  the  first  or  lowest  eutire  course  is  of  large  vessels  bound  fW>m  the  Clyde  and 
26  feet    The  diameter  of  the  course  under  the  Mersey  (Glasgow  and  Liverpool)  around  the 
coping  is  15  feet,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  wrecks  have  taken 
masonry  is  77  feet.    The  tower  is  suAnounted  place  upon  them  which  have  never  been  re* 
by  a  parapet  wall  6f  feet  high  and  8|  feet  in  ported.    The  necessity  of  a  lighthonse  to  warn 
internal  diameter.    The  combinations  to  obtain  vessels  off  these  rocks  had  long  been  apparent, 
the  greatest  strength  in  this  tower  by  dovetail-  and  in  1814  authority  was  given  to  erect  one. 
ing,  cramping,  dowelling,  and  by  the  use  of  Nothing  was  done  uutil  1884,  when  a  survey 
hydraulic  mortar,  have  never  been  surpassed,  was  mirae.    The  result  of  this  survey  was  the 
The  experiments  made  by  Smeaton  on  hydrau-  discovery  of  a  solid  gneiss  rook  160  feet  Ions 
He  cements  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  70  feet  wide,  upon  which  it  was  determined 
of  this  work  were  particularly  valuable,  and  are  to  erect  the  lightiiouse.    Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  a 

2 noted  to  this  day.    The  erection  of  tbe  lisht-  son  of  the  constructor  of  the  Bdl  Book  Kght- 

oose  was,  on  account  of  its  position,  the  diffi-  house,  succeeded  his  &ther  as  engineer  of  the 

colty  of  access  to  its  site,  and  the  fact  that  commissioners  of  northern  lights,  and  to  him 

Smeaton  had  determined  to  build  it  of  stone,  was  committed  the  diffioolt  task  of  the  ereotion 
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oftheSkenyvorelightlunifie.  The  form  ohoseu  low  water  did  bkbert  part  of  tlie  rook  (a  drd6 
for  the  tower  is  a  shaft  sannonnted  by  a  belt  about  25  feet  in  aiaineter)  is  bare.    The  rise  of 
and  capital,  upon  which  is  the  parapet  wall,  spring  tides  is  not  far  from  12  feet,  ao  that  no 
The  shaft  is  a  solid  of  revolation  formed  by  part  of  the  rook  is  ever  nncovered  naore  than  % 
revolying  a  rectangular  hyperbola  aboat  its  few  minutes.   The  difBcolties  of  erecting  a  li^ct- 
asymptote.    The  dinnefcer  of  the  lowest  oomrse  hoose  on  this  rock  cannot  be  exaggermtra.    The 
is  42  feet,  that  of  the  top  coarse  16  feet,  and  the  attention  of  oommercial  men  and  mariners  was 
whole  height  is  188  roet    The  tower  for  a  drawn  to  the  dangers  of  this  point  man/  jeca 
height  of  26  feet  is  solid.  Immediately  above  the  ago,  and  in  1847  an  appropriation  was  made  by 
solid  part  the  walls  are  9i  feet  thidk,  and  they  congress  for  the  constracUon  of  a  lighthouse  oa 
mdnally  diminish  from  this  thickness  to  2  feet,  the  rock.    It  was  determined  to  erect  an  ira 
The  material  is  granite,  and  the  tower  is  sar*  pile  straotnre,  at  the  top  of  which  w^as  to  be 
mounted  by  a  bronze  lantern  in  which  is  placed  the  keepers'  dwelling,  and  this  was  to  be  sor- 
a  Fresnel  lens  of  the  first  order,  lowing  a  re*  mounted  by  the  lantern  enclosing  the  iHnminat- 
Tolving  light.    The  work  was  commenced  in  ing  apparatus.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  an  oe- 
1889,  and  the  light  was  first  shown  in  Feb.  1844.  tagon,  the  side  of  which  at  the  base  was  9^  fee^ 
An  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  con*  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle  being 
struction  of  the  work  has  been  written  and  pub-  25  feet    Iron  piles  10  inches  in  ^ameter  where 
lushed  by  Mr.  Stevenson^  which  is  valuable  not  they  leave  the  rock  were  inserted  5  feet  into  it, 
only  for  the  description  of  this  particular  work,  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon  and  at  its  omtre. 
but  because  it  contiuns  a  dissertation  on  the  Free*  These  were  firmly  braced  and  tied  together  by 
nel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  written  wrought  iron  braces.    At  a  height  of  55  feet 
with  great  attention  to  detail,  and  entirely  scien-^  above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  the  headi 
tific,  beside  a  succinct  history  of  lighthouses.  The  of  the  piles  were  firmly  secured  to  a  heavy  cast- 
work  may  be  regarded  as  a  text  book  on  light-  ing.    Above  this  casting  the  floor  of  the  dwdl- 
house  construction  and  illumination,  and  is  full  ing  was  placed.    The  structure  was  finished  la 
of  valuable  information  and  excellent  hints  to  the  autunm  of  1849,  and  stood  until  April,  1851, 
pecBons  interested  in  the  subject — ^A  cast  iron  when  it  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  most 
lighthouse  for  the  Great  Isaac's  rocks,  near  Ber-  terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  At- 
muda,  was  completed  in  1856  by  the  Messrs.  Oris-  lantic  coast    All  of  the  iron  piles  were  twined 
selsofLondon,  ny  order  of  the  Englidi  admiralty,  off  at  short  distances  above  their  feet.     One 
The  tower  is  120  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  li^Uionse  is 
plane  on  which  the  lantern  is  to  rest,  and  150  supposed  to  have  been  a  hawser  which  was 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.    At  the  base  the  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  structure  at  one  end, 
tower  is  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  top  14  the  other  being  anchored  in  the  sea.      The 
feet    One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  con*  waves  after  leaving  the  lighthouse  would  atrike 
struction  is  that  tiie  155  large  cast  iron  plates  the  hawser,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  timns- 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  placed  hori-  mitted  to  the  pyramid  with  very  great  leverage^ 
zontally  round  the  tower,  as  hei^tofore  in  ereo*  causing  a  tendency  to  oscillate.    Anoth^  caoBs 
tions  of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  what  is  tecbni*  was  the  ice  which  froze  to  the  piles,  and  thus 
cally  called  *^  break  joints;"  i, «.,  the  plates,  so  to  increased  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
speak,  are  dovetailed  and  wedged  the  one  into  action  of  the  sea.    In  1852  congress  appropi> 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  ated  money  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  a 
oolumn,  and  equaA  in  strength  in  all  its  parts. —  design  was  originated  by  the  lighthouse  board 
Other  noted  lighthouses  have  been  erected  upon  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasniy 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  but  those  described  are  all  early  in  1855.    The  design  is  for  a  granite 
whose  constructions  have  been  given  in  detail  and  tower  in  the  sh^>e  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
published  to  the  world.    Some  on  the  coasts  of  The  base  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
fVance  are  as  bold  in  their  execution  and  as  diffi-  height  of  the  stonework  is  88  feet    The  lower 
cult  in  their  construction  as  any  noticed  above.  40  feet  are  solid.    The  remainder  of  the  tower 
But  those  already  described  are  types  of  all  is  made  up  of  keepers'  apartments,  store  roomS) 
others. — ^Many  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  United  and  the  parapet,  whidi  encloses  the  pedestal  of 
States  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and  tlje  lens  apparatus.    The  stones  of  the  courses 
are  of  exceedingly  difficult  constructaon.    The  are  dovetailed  in  the  securest  manner,  and 
most  noted  is  that  of  Minot^s  Ledge  off  the  coast  the  courses   are  fastened   to  each  other  by 
of  Massachusetts,  now  in  course  of  construction,  wrought  galvanized  iron  dowels,  3  inches  is 
This  rock  is  the  outer  one  of  a  ledge  lying  off  diameter.    The  work  was  commenced  early  in 
tlie  town  of  Cohasset.    It  is  situiSed  about  8  the  season  of  1855,  and  an  idea  of  the  djflh 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boston  light,  and  is  a  project-  culties  to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  from 
ing  point  very  dangerous  to  vessels  coming  into  the  Uct  that  although  every  momeut  in  whick 
Boston  fr*om  seaward.     Should  these  vessels  it  was  possible  to  work  upon  the  rock  was  taken 
have  a  N.  £.  wind,  and  by  any  chance  miss  the  advantage  o^  it  was  not  until  the  last  part  of 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  they  would  be  almost  the  season  of  1857  that  any  stones  were  hud, 
certainly  cast  away  on  these  rocks  were  there  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  having  been 
no  signal  placed  there  to  warn  them  off    It  is  taken  up  in  levelling  the  foundation  bed.    In 
about  H  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  at  the  season  of  1857  four  stones  were  hwd,  in 
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185S  she  entire  eoanes  were  laid,  and  in  1859  i4^<'<^ '  -  s«-i^ 

the  whole  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  atruoture  Sj^^sWekiii.-^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

and  half  of  the  remainder,  making  a  total  height  

of  60  feet,  were  plaoed.    It  is  presumed  that  Total $982,982  90 

the  lighthouse  wiU  he  ready  for  lllamination  by  The  nnmher  of  haoys  and  beacons  in  the  waters 
the  end  of  the  season  of  I860.— The  early  his-  of  the  United  States  is  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
tory  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  in-    The  buoys  must  be  shifted,  cleaned,  and  painted 
Tolved  in  obscurity.    All  built  prior  to  1789    ev^  season,  and  those  which  are  in  exposed 
were  ceded  to  the  federal  government  by  the  positions  are  frequently  carried  away  by  heavy 
resi)ective  states  near  the  time  of  the  adoption  aeaa  or  ice.^  The  cost  of  keeping  these  aids  to 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  records  of  navigation  in  an  efficient  state  is  no  small  item 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment. — ^In 
before  that  date  are  buried  among  the  archives  all  governments  except  that  of  the  United  Statee, 
of  the  several  states.    It  is  known,- however,  commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  pay 
th&t  the  ports  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  lighthouse  establishments. 
Newburyport,  Cape  Ann,  Boston,  Plymouth,  In  Great  Britain  a  tax  is  laid  upon  every  vessel, 
Nantucket,  Newport,  Kew  London,  New  York,  domestic  or  foreign,  that  uses  the  particular 
the  oapes  of  the  Delaware,  the  capes  of  the  li^t  which  is  to  oe  supported.    In  some  conn- 
Chesapeake,  the  port  of  Oharleston,  and  the  tries  a  light  due  is  levied,  which  is  constant 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  were  all  lighted  whether  one  or  more  lights  have  been  used  by 
before  1780.     The  buildings  were  generally  the  veeseL    In  others,  as  France  for  instance, 
rough  stone  or  wood  towers  surmounted  by  a  harbor  due  or  tax  is  levied,  with  the  proceeds 
large  iron  lanterns.    With  one  or  two  excep-  of  which  the  lights  are  kept  up,  but  the  neces* 
tions  they  have  all  been  rebuilt.    They  were  sary  amount  is  appropriated  from  the  public 
generally  of  small  height,  and  the  illuminating  treasury.    The  tax  is  always  a  severe  exaction 
apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  description.     A  and  restriction  upon  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
new  impulse  was  given  to  lighthouses  in  the  regretted  that  foreign  governments  do  not  in 
United  States  about  the  year  1845,  when  a  com-*  this  instance  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
mission  consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  States,  which  supports  its  lighthouse  establish- 
was  sent  abroad  to  examine  the  lighthouse  ee-  ment  without  any  tax  upon  vessels,  domestic  or 
tablishments  of  European  governments.  About  foreign.    The  foreign  vessels  reap  the  benefit 
the  same  time  Mitchell's  screw  pile  was  intro-  of  our  policy,  but  do  not  return  the  favor  to 
dnced  into  the  country,  and  the  style  of  reflect-  United  States  vessels.     In  Great  Britain  the 
ors  and  lamps  was  much  improved.    The  build-  lights  are  in  charge  of  three  corporations.  Those 
ings  too  were  more  substantially  erected,  and  of  England  are  nnder  the  Trinity  board;  those 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  principle  that  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  under 
the  light  should  be  brought  to  the  horizon,  the  commissioners  of  northern  lights;  and  those - 
which  when  reflectors  were  first  introduced  of  Ireland  are  under  the  Dublin  ballast  board, 
was  lost  siffht  of  almost  entirelv.    About  the  These  corporations  determine  as  to  the  ereo- . 
year  1852  tiie  general  introduction  of  the  lens  tion  or  discontinuance  of  lights  in  their  re- 
or  Fresnel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination  spective  jurisdictions,  have  entire  control  of 
was  commenced,  and  all  the  lighthouses  of  the  the  pefnonnel^  fixtures,  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  are  now  (1860)  furnished  with  estabUahment,  and  determine  the  tax  to  be  laid 
this  apparatus.     (See  Fbbsnel.)     Under  the  upon  vessels  which  pass  or  use  the  lights.    The 
lighthouse  board  the  principle  has  been  adopted  funds   raised  by  this  tax  are  devoted  to  the 
of  building  all  first  class  lighthouses  of  fire-proof  annual  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
materials.  Although  under  this  system  the  first  lights,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  board 
cost  of  the  structure  is  large,  an  insignificant  apartof  them  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
outlay  only  is  necessary  for  repairs.    The  same  of  pensioners  belonging  to  the  board.    In  its 
system  obtdns  in  the  smaller  lighthouses  when  original  construction  it  is  believed  this  board 
the  amount  available  for  their  erection  will  per*  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  lighthouse 
mit  it,  but  in  harbor  and  pierhead  lights  light  system  of  England.    In  Prance  the  lighthouse 
wood  or  iron  structures  are  erected,  which  can  establishment  is  governed  by  a  mixed  board  of 
be  rebuilt  at  a  small  cost  in  case  of  serious  dam-  officers  of  the  carpi  det  jfxmtt  et  chaitsUsSy  naval 
age.    On  June  80, 1859,  there  were  491  light  officers,  and  scientiflo  civilians,  and  is  presided 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  in-  over  by  the  minister  of  public  works.    The  ex* 
eluding  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  guli^  and  lake  pense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the  various  bays,  is  paid  by  the  imperial  government,  but,  as  be- 
sonnds,  and  rivers.  There  were  576  lights  shown  fore  stated,  a  tonnaee  tax  is  laid  upon  all  ves- 
at  these  stations.    Of  the  491  light  stations,  48  sels,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended  in  the 
are  li^t  vessels  which  show  64  lights ;  the  re*  construction  and  repair  of  piers,  breakwaters, 
mainder,  448,  are  lighthouses  which  show  512  Hghthouses,  &c.    In  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
lights.    The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  rope  the  lighthouse  establishments  are  all  con* 
maintenance  of  uie  lighthouse  establishment  for  nected  with  the  governments,  and  are  managed 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  were  near-  in  various  ways.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
lyasfoUows:  Belgium,  and  the  states  bordering  upon  the 
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MediteiTinea&,  they  are  gener^  under  the  direct  oomne  raUier  tban  a  tsfftuow  one 

charge  of  the  navy  departments.   Lithe  United  sood  condnctora    Bad  oondactora  into 

States  the  establishment  is  nnder  the  oontrol  m  its  way  are  violently  shattered  tnr  tliion 

of  a  board,  the  organization  ci  whidi  is  given  abont,  and  men  and  beasts  are  ioatantaneowlfy 

in  the  article  Fsmm.    The  secretary  of  the  killed  by  the  fktal  stroke.    The  flash  ia  asw- 

treasury  is  €x  offiHo  president  of  this  board,  and  panied  with  loud  reports  of  thunder,  wludi,  ws^ 

its  decisions  are  iniQl  cases  subject  to  his  con-  monly  sacceeding  the  lightning  by  a  short  lolcr- 

troL    The  ligfathonse  establishment  is  therefore  val  of  time,  designate  by  the  length  of  this  m- 

a  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  and  its  terval  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  disdbsiEge 

annual  expenses  are  estimate  for  by  that  de-  from  the  observer,  the  sound  reachiM  the  ear  ai 

partment    For  the  proper  administration  of  therateof  about  1^125  feet  per  second,  while  the 

the  affairs  of  the  estabbshment,  the  coasts  of  flash  may  be  considered  as  coming  to  the  e^e 

the  United  States  are  divided  into  12  Hothouse  without  perceptible  expenditure  of  tisie.    StiO 

districts.    To  each  of  tiiese  districts  is  assigned  another  form  of  lightning  is  occasionaUy  wifnew 

an  inspector,  who  is  detailed  from  the  officers  ed  in  fiery  balls  or  globes,  which  move  thnni^ 

of  army  engineers  and  the  navy.    These  in-  the  atmosphere  toward  the  earth,  and  are  aeen 

rtors  have  the  control  of  the  operations  of  for  several  seconds. — Of  the  nature  of  Kghtiriag 

establishment  in  their  respective  districts  the  ancients  knew  nothing.  ItsdisaBtrooae&eks 

(with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  light  were  associated  rather  with  the  teinfic  aosiid 

keepers),  and  correspond  mrectly  with   the  of  the  thunder  than  with  the  flash,  and  the  aa- 

lighthouse  board.    They  are  fiirnished  with  dent  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  them  to 

sdiooners  in  which  they  make  quarterly  in-  the  thunderbolt  hurled  by  Jupiter  to  the  earth. 

q>ectionB  of  the  Ught  stations  in  their  districts,  The  Hebrews  often  represented  them  aa  direct 

and  which  are  also  used  for  taking  care  of  buoys,  exhibitions  of  divine  wrath,  and  frequently  ia 

They  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Job  xxviL  and  zxvii^ 

the  condition  of  their  districts,  in  wnich  are  the  thunder  is  spoken  of  as  the  voice  of  the  Lofd. 

embodied  their  recommendations  of  new  lights.  Even  the  earlier  electridans  did  not  aumect  the 

dec.,  for  tha  action  of  tiie  lighthouse  board,  identity  of  lightning  and  electridty.     llie  Mi^ 

The  construction  of  new  lighthouses  and  im«  Kollet  in  1726  flrst  drew  attention  to  the  sami- 

portant  repairs  of  old  ones  are  carried  on  under  larity  of  effects  exhibited  by  thunder  doads  and 

the  direction  of  officers  of  the  two  corps  of  the  prime  conductor  of  an  dectrical  madiine. 

army  engineers,  who  are  detailed  for  this  ser-  Winkler  next  argued  that  the  principle  of  the 

vice.     The  routine  duties  of  the  lighthouse  powers  of  each  was  identicaL    Franklin  eetab- 

board  are  carried  on  by  two  secretaries,  one  of  fished  the  fact  first  by  enumerating  in  a  dear 

whom  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the  other  and  methodical  manner  the  varioua  points  of 

an  officer  of  one  of  the  corps  of  army  engi-  resemblancct  and  the  similar  effects  piodneed 

neers.    Meetings  of  the  lighthouse  board  are  by  each,  and  finally  b^  actually  oondocting  the 

hdd  quarterly,  and  intermediate  meetings  are  lightning  to  the  earth  m  his  well  known  ezpcri- 

also  held  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  ment  with  the  kite  in  Philaddphia.    Thia  was 

that  may  be  brought  before  the  boiurd  by  the  on  June  15, 1762.    Dalibard  also  in  a  garden  at 

action  of  the  treasury  department.    The  meet-  Marly,  on  ICay  10  of  the  same  year,  foQowiag 

ings  are  held  at  Washington,  where  the  office  the  suggestions  of  Franklin,  obtained  dectriesi 

of  the  board  is  situated.  sparks  ftom  an  iron  rod  40  feet  high,  whldi  he 

LIGHTNING,  the  illuminating  fiash  pro*  had  erected  for  testing  the  presence  of  eleotxioH 

dttced  by  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  dectricity,  ty  in  the  atmosphere,  and  electric  jars  wers  ae> 

either  between  two  clouds,  or  between  a  dond  tually  charged  irom  this  source.    fiuffiHi  on  the 

and  the  earth,  eidbibited  in  various  forms.  That  19th  day  of  the  same  month  obtained  nmilBr 

known  as  sheet  or  heat  tightning,  especially  in  results  at  Montbar.    These  experimenta  were 

summer  evenings^  when  the  air  is  moist^  apK  regarded  with  the  highest  interest  by  seientifie 

pears  in  frequent  flashes  around  the  edges  or  men,  and  were  repeated  varioudy  modified  ia 

douds.    It  is  usually  unaccompanied  wi&.  the  different  parts  of  Europe.    Prof.  Biehman  of 

noise  of  thunder ;  and  its  brilliant  displays  are  St.  Petersourg,  July  26  (Aug.  6),  1753^  white 

watched  without  fear  of  injury  from  the  stroke,  explaining  to  a  companion  the  oonstrndiian  d 

as  this  kind  of  lightning  appears  to  have  little  an  dectrometer  attached  to  his  condnctor,  ws 

tension.    In  another  form  l4ie  lightning  is  seen  struck  and  instantly  killed  by  what  anpearad  to 

in  the  fierce  tempest  dartinff  bi  zigzag  lines  be  a  ball  of  blue  fire  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  thst 

across  the  dark  clouds,  dividing  into  one  or  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  insulated  oondoctcr 

more  forks,  and  frequently  striking  toward  the  to  his  head,  a  flpaoe  of  about  a  foot.    A  red 

earth,  and  rarely  fi*om  this  to  the  sky.  Moving  mark  was  left  on  his  forehead,  hia  dioe  was 

between  the  clouds  and  the  ground,  its  line  is  burst  open,  and  lus  clothing  slightly  staged. 

diarp  and  well  defined ;  and  though  visible,  ac-  His  companion  was  benumbed  uid  rendered 

cordmg  to  Arago,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  sensdess^  and  the  door  case  and  door  were  ten 

second,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  aistinctlv  spart  by  the  diock.    M.  Bomas^  to  whom  the 

perceived.   Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  fol-  irench  academy  of  sdences  awarded  the  UNril 

lows  the  best  conductors,  or  somefimes  chooses  of  inventing  the  electricd  kite  more  than  a 

instead  the  path  of  least  resistance,  tddng  a  before  it  was  employed  by  Eranklini 
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eda]dto7fe8*6fawliMhigbf  and  8  IMinitB  It.    To  thii  <mhim  fo  probably  to  be  attiibmted 
greateftt  width,  with  a  rarfaoe  of  18  aqnare  feet  the  higblj  excited  eonditioa  of  the  atmosphere 
A  oopper  wire  was  wrapped  around  tl^  string  during  thunder  storms,  and  the  freqnent  altema- 
to  inorease  its  eondocting  power,  and  Uiis  was  tions  then  observed  of  positive  and  negative  in- 
made  to  terminate  in  an  insolatinff  silk  cord,  dications.    However  the  eleotrical  condition  of 
near  which  an  iron  tnbe  was  placed  to  receive  the  clouds  is  produced,  the  suiifoce  beneath  as- 
the   eleotrici^.     The  kite  being  raised  to  a  sumes  the  opposite  electrical  state,  the  stratum 
height  of  550  feet  on  the  approadi  of  a  stoniL  of  air  between  acting  like  the  insnlatiuff  glass 
the  iron  conductor  became  so  hiohlj  charged  plate  between  two  metallic  surfaces;  and  when 
that  electrical  sparks  were  obtained,  toad  shocks  at  last  the  attraction  between  the  two  opposite 
of    great  violence.    As  the  storm  increased,  electricities  becomes  too  strong  for  the  mter- 
flaahes  of  fire  darted  to  the  earth  acoompanied  posed  medium  to  resist,  tJiey  ruiw  together,  pro- 
with  explosions,  and  straws  that  hi^pened  to  ducing  the  disruptive  dischajm  acoompanied 
be  on  the  ground  were  attracted  alternately  by  with  the  flash  and  report,    w  ith  a  good  c(m« 
the  string  and  the  ground^  their  movements  ductor  passing  from  the  doud  to  the  earth  the 
being  aocompaaied  by  electrical  flashes  and  eon-  electrical  equuibrium  would  be  silently  restored, 
stant  explosions.    Such  are  the  experiments  by  as  a  Leyden  Jar  is  quietly  discharged  by  con- 
•  whioh  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning  was  es-  necting  its  inner  and  outer  surface  with  a  wire 
tablifihed,  and  the  thunder  proved  to  be  the  pointed  at  each  end.    But  if  an  imperfect  con- 
noise  which  accompanies  the  dectrical  die-  ductor  is  interposed,  the  electricity  seeking  to 
charge.    This  sound  mar  be  prolonged  as  it  Is  follow  this  may  produce  the  most  violent  ef- 
refleoted  in  echoes  by  the  clouds;  or,  as  sug-  fects^  and  these  are  exhibited  at  the  points 
gested  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  may  come^in  where  the  continuitv  of  the  conductor  is  im- 
successive  impulses  to  the  ear,  as  brought  from  perfect  or  interruptecL    This  is  well  illustrated 
an  instantaneous  discharge  that  extends  for  m  the  common  experiment  with  the  model  of 
miles  along  a  line  directed  aw^y  from  the  ob-  a  house  looselv  put  together  and  furnished  with 
server.    So  the  terrific  sudden  crash  may  be  an  interrupted  rod,  through  which  an  electri- 
the  result  of  a  flash  occurring  all  round  the  ob-  cal  shock  is  conveyed.    The  effect  is  to  throw 
server  with  no  great  difference  of  ^stance  from  the  model  into  pieces ;  but  when  the  same  ex- 
him  in  the  points  of  the  dischaige.    Not  only  periment  \b  tried  upon  a  complete  rod,  the  dis- 
was  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  charge  takes  place  without  violent  action.    Sir 
daring  thunder  storms  thus  established,  but  in  W.  Snow  Harris  also  illustrates  the  effect  of  an 
1758  the  abb^  Mazeaa,  by  means  of  a  wire  870  interrupted  conductor  by  scattering  bits  of  gold 
feet  lonff  attached  to  a  steeple  at  Maintenon,  leaf  upon  paper,  and  passing  along  tiiem  an  elec- 
proved  raat  electrical  action  is  excited  in  c^ar,  trical  discnarge,  sufficient  to  bum  the  gold  and 
dry,  and  especially  hot  weather,  at  all  hours  be-  blacken  the  paper.    But  it  is  observed  in  this 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset.   From  a  multitude  of  experiment  tnat  only  those  bits  are  burned,  and 
observations  made  by  Oavallo,  Bead,  De  Sans-  the  portions  of  them  onlv,  which  lie  along  the 
sure,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  line  of  most  perfect  conduction  or  of  least  re- 
is  almost  always  positively  de€^rified  in  reution  sistance ;  the  paper  too  will  be  nowhere  black- 
to  the  snr&oe  of  the  earth,  and  the  higher  the  ened  except  on  this  line.    Similar  phenomena 
stratum  of  air  the  more  decidedly  positive  is  its  are  ol»erved  upon  a  large  scale  in  almost  every 
electrical  condition.   The  source  of  atmoralierio  instance  of  a  house  being  struck  by  lightning, 
electrid^  is  traced  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Ydta,  The  path  of  the  electrical  current  is  traced  along 
and  De  Sanssure  to  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce  the  best  conductors,  and  as  the  lishtning  passes 
of  the  eartii,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey  from  one  to  another  the  most  destructive  ef- 
one  kind  of  electricity  upward  with  the  v(4K>r,  fects  are  observed  in  these  breaks.    Imperfect 
leaving  the  otlier  with  the  fluid.    But,  as  shown  conductors  lying  near  are  shattered  to  pieces 
by  Pouillet  in  1828,  this  effect  does  not  take  or  scattered  about,  and  the  effects  of  intense 
place  unless  the  evaporation  is  accompanied  heat  are  developed  where  the  current  is  most 
witii  ohemioal  decomposition,  as  when  it  occurs  obstructed.    The  animal  system  offering  a  good 
from  saline  mixtures,  from  the  surface  of  heated  conductor,  the  lightning  leaves  more  imperfect 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidized,  and  more  espe-  ones  to  pass  by  this  on  its  course,  and  thus  men 
cially  when  the  vapor  proceeds  from  the  leaves  And  bessts  are  frequentiy  struck  when  standing 
of  growing  plants.    Oombnstion  also  is  a  source  ^^^  projecting  oojects,  as  trees,  that  present 
of  atmospheric  electridty,  as  is  seen  upon  a  themselves  as  convenient  mediums  for  the  re- 
large  scide  in  the  constant  flashes  of  lightnins  establishment  of  the  electrical  equilibrium.— 
that  sometimes  play  around  the  summits  of  vof  Franklin,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden« 
canoes  during  their  eruptions.    The  rushing  of  tity  of  lightninff  and  electricity,  was  not  long  in 
currents  of  wind  past  each  other,  or  against  drawing  from  his  discovery  practical  results  of 
opposing  oljjects,  also  generates  electricity  by  immense  importance  in  protecting  buildings  from 
the  friction  it  occasions.    The  descent  of  the  the  stroke  of  lightninff ;  and  he  thus  announced 
rain  drops  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  in  his  ^^Poor  Bichara^s  Almanac"  for  1758  his 
air,  and  the  same  effect  is  observed  in  the  vi-  invention  of  the  lightning  rod,*  the  description 

Oinity  of  waterMa  the  air  for  several  hundred  -  From  a  rmnniirn  ftmnd  ■mnnir  thn  fHirmnntn  nf  rtrnlin 

feet  distant  being  filled  with  negative  electrid*  {Pkam  jMoSCmX  it  would  Mem  tiuitMoia  knowiwig* 
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being  nearly  as  complete  And  exact  in  all  essen-  itself  fbr  the  flow  of  the  BqtHSoxa  enrrenL  Ead 
tial  particulars  as  conid  now  be  given  after  the  maj  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  its  respeetiTe  en- 
experience  and  trials  of  more  than  a  century :  rent  when  this  is  impelled  with  Tmnsoal  lio- 
*^Bbw  to  Seeure  Houh^^  <te,^  from  Lightning,  lence;  and  in  case  of  obstruction  to  either  &• 
It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  goodness  to  mankind,  astrous  consequences  may  ensue.  Inm  roi 
at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  se-  loosely  jointed  together,  and  peihaps  res^ie 
curing  their  habitations  and  other  buildings  the  joints,  furnish  a  bad  conveyance  fiir  tfe 
ftom  mischief  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  electrical  current;  and  if  not  continued  don 
method  is  this :  Provide  a  small  iron  rod  (it  may  into  moist  ground,  and  there  branehing  oottbt 
be  made  of  the  rod  iron  used  by  the  nailers),  but  passage  of  tiie  electricity  into  the  earth  mtjK 
of  such  a  length  that  one  end  being  8  or  4  feet  in  be  so  free  as  by  other  conductors  in  the  hoil£i^ 
the  moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  0  or  6  feet  itself.  Wrought  iron  rods  are  comm<mI]raK 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  greste 
upper  end  of  the  rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass  cheapness.  They  should  be  at  least  }  iodts 
wire,  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  nee^e,  diameter,  and  in  as  long  pieces  as  is  pncticaHL 
sharpened  to  a  fine  point;  the  rod  mav  be  se-  The  joints  that  cannot  be  avoidea shodd ^ 
cured  to  the  house  by  a  few  small  staples.  If  very  securely  fitted,  so  that  the  two  ends  n 
the  house  or  barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a  rod  brought  into  dose  contact,  and  touch  each  otbe 
and  point  at  each  end  and  a  middling  wire  t^ong  for  several  inches  in  length.  The  bnodba^ 
the  ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A  house  thus  termioations  in  the  ground  may  very  vdl  le 
fbmished  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  light-  filled  around  with  charcoal,  which  is  a  goo^ 
ning,  it  being  attracted  by  the  points,  and  pass-  conductor,  and  also  protects  the  rod  iosm 
ing  through  the  metal  into  the  ground  widiout  eaftent  from  rusting.  The  points  at  the  topn^ 
hurting  anything.  Vessels  also  having  a  sharp-  be  protected  from  rust  by  gold  leaf^  m  tN 
pointed  rod  fixed  on  the  topof  their  masts,  with  whole  rod  may  be  painted  with  black  psct 
a  wire  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  reaching  down  having  lampblack  for  its  chief  ingre^eDt  A 
round  one  of  the  shrouds  to  the  wate^  will  not  good  rod  may  be  secured  without  dsnger  to  & 
be  hurt  by  lightning."  Various  momflcations  building  by  wooden  clamps  with  iron  fcts- 
in  the  construction  of  the  rod  have  since  been  ings,  or  even  with  iron  staples,  daas  iuni^ 
proposed,  and  copper  has  been  advantageously  tors  are  useless,  for  whenwetby  theraiot^ 
substituted  for  iron,  as  in  those  planned  by  Bir  become  conductors.  It  is  recommended  li^ 
W.  Snow  Harris  for  the  use  of  tlie  ships  of  the  some  persons,  that  as  the  greatest  mmiber  i 
royal  navy.  These  protectors  are  in  bands  of  thunder  storms  come  from  the  N.  W.,  tbceo- 
copper,  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  break  ductors  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
jomts,  and  are  let  in  to  the  after  side  of  each  mast,  building  exposed  to  their  first  approacb.  Bk 
They  pass  down  to  the  keel,  and  are  continued  it  is  particularly  important  that  every  pronoBeK 
through  this  by  copper  bolts  into  the  water;  elevated  point  ofa  large  building  should  be  pro- 
they  also  connect  with  copper  bands  laid  under  tected  by  its  own  rod,  and  it  is  well  ixi  coaoft: 
the  deck  beams  and  continued  through  the  side  all  the  rods  together,  and  to  have  twooroxR 


extremity  H  feet  long  and  }  inch  in  diameter,  riously  rated  it  as  a  circular  space  of  rfi£asfi|^ 

The  tubes  for  a  given  amount  of  metal  expose  one  to  three  times  the  height  of  the  rod  aboret» 

the  greatest  surface,  and  thus  furnish  the  max-  highest  point  to  whidiit  is  attached;  bBtutw 

imum  capacity  of  conduction  of  the  electrical  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  coBelastott 

current.    Copper  moreover  conveys  the  current  The  opposite  electricities,  the  concnrPBuw* 

more  freely  tSian  iron  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  which  produces  the  discharge,  are  ^^'^jfj 

2^.    This  IS  an  important  feature,  inasmuch  as,  uniformly  distributed  through  the  ^^^'^'^I^ 

having  no  measure  of  the  power  of  the  current  and  their  point  of  rushing  togetiier  may°^ 

that  may  strike  the  rod,  we  should  provide  one  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  a  rod  dirt*J 

of  suflScient  size  for  any  stroke.    An  iron  wire  into  the  air  in  its  vicinity.    The  P^***^,^ 

may  be  entirely  inefScient,  and  melt  beneath  the  excited  masses  may  be  favorable  for  a  lat^ 

electrical  current,  or  this  may  be  divided  and  discharge,  and  such  have  been  ^o^^*^  ? 

bound  off  to  other  more  or  less  perfect  conduct-  horizontally  throng  the  atmo^bere  '^j^ 

ors  near  the  rod.    It  is  this  inefficiency  or  im-  tances,  and  to  str&e  with  destractive  ti^ 

perfect  construction  of  rods  in  use  that  has  led  objects  lying  in  their  path.    And  ^^rf^ 

many  to  question  the  value  of  any  metallic  con-  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  nngle  P^^^ 

ductors,  and  even  to  imagine  that  they  all  serve  reaohinff  to  any  considerable  distaoo^  a^s^ 

to  attract  lightning,  and  thus  increase  the  dan-  cited  of  the  foremast  of  a  ship  ^'°^/!^ 

ger.    Their  office  is  that  of  conductors  of  the  causing  serious  damage  to  the  ^*®®'»  T*2L|. 

electrical  current,  as  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  mainmast  was   provided  with  a  ^^tI'jJi 

▼as  po«e6Md  bT  the  andentB,  400  years  before  the  Christian  ^[ence  the  importance  of  PWnJf.  ?P^\i?-  ^ 

era,  oftheeffeetofiron  rods  in  arcrting  the  lightning.   The  along  the   salient  parts  of  bQualDgB  uru^ 

■writer  in  this  passage  makes  mention  of  a  fountain  in  India,  (lARiffnAd  to  nrotecL     Bv  the  Iffeat  imWz 

fh>m  the  bottolm^rVhleh  was  obtained  a  kind  of  iron,  wbleh  2«81gnea  W)  proiect     ^^ '^f  ,KJ^    -^^^ 

being  set  in  the  ground  averted  clouds,  hall,  and  Ughtning.  uon  Of  ConaUCtors  the  aocunniauou  w  vyt— 
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eleotrieitieB  in  qvaDtities  snffioient  to  prodoce  dnring  the  T  yean*  war.  At  the  battle  of  Hoch« 
destractive  disdiarges  is  prevented ;  ana  thos  it  kirch  in  1758,  he  displayed  snch  bravery  in 
is  that  houses  in  cities  are  rarelv  stmck,  or  ves-  capturing  a  difficult  position  as  to  obtain  the 
sels  where  many  are  lying  togetner  in  the  docks,  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  made  m^jor-general 
So  -where  large  quantities  or  iron  are  stored  or  in  1765,  and  lieutenant-feneral  in  1771.  He 
are  kept  in  use,  as  on  board  steamboats  and  was  present  in  1770  at  the  interview  between 
iron  buildings,  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  usu-  Joseph  H.  and  Frederic  the  Great,  and  gave 
ally  maintained  by  the  silent  influence  of  many  a  graphic  description  of  it  in  his  correspondence, 
coaductors.  Isolated  houses  are  more  commonly  During  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  he  oom- 
tbe  objects  of  the  lightning  stroke ;  and  it  is  manded  the  advance  guard  of  Mardial  Loudon. 
observed  that  particular  loc^itles  are  subject  to  The  peace  which  followed  gave  him  leisure  to 
be  repeatedly  struck  at  different  periods ;  other  repair  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  and 
roots  are  singularly  free  from  such  visitations,  with  this  object  he  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
The  parts  of  buildings  most  exposed  are  the  France,  and  Italy.  His  celebrity  for  bravery 
most  prominent  and  elevated  points,  though  the*  and  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  added  to  re- 
lowest,  even  the  cdlar,  is  by  no  means  exempt  markable  powers  of  conversation,  brought  him 
from  the  first  Bhocky  when  the  discharge  pro-  into  intimate  literary  relations  with  Voltaire, 
oeeds  from  the  ground  upward.  Ohimneys  Bousseau,  La  Harpe,  and  Frederic  the  Great.  In 
from  which  hot  and  rarefied  air  is  ascending  into  1779  he  visited  the  French  court  at  Versailles, 
the  atmosphere,  and  barns  stored  with  new  hay,  and  was  treated  with  great  distinction.  In 
the  vapors  from  which  dso  prodnce  warm  as-  1782  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Rus- 
cending  currents,  are  especially  liable  to  be  sia,  where  Catharine  H.  loaded  him  with  favors 
struck.  These  currents  generating  electricity  and  gave  him  a  large  estate  in  the  Crimea.  In 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  produce  circum-  1788  he  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  by 
stances  favorable  for  the  disruptive  discharge.  Joseph  n.,  and  charged  with  a  special  mission 
By  open  doors  and  windows  a  similar  effect  to  Prince  Potemkin,  then  besieging  Otchakov; 
may  be  produced,  and  hence  the  danger  of  plac-  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  an 
ing  one^s  self  near  them  in  thunder  storms.  It  Austrian  corp&  he  had  an  important  share  in 
is  prudent  for  persons  in  a  building  to  avoid  the  taking  of  Belgrade  by  Loudon.  He  lost 
bein^  near  a  chimney  or  the  walls,  or  in  close  favor  at  court  in  consequence  of  his  son's  par- 
proximity  to  metallic  bodies,  along  which  the  tidpation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries 
lightning  may  find  the  readiest  path.     The  against  Austria  in  1790;  and  although  he  ob- 

freatest  safety  would  be  found,  as  stated  by  tained  the  rank  of  field  marshal  by  regular  pro- 
ranklin,  in  lying  in  a  hammock  suspended  by  motion  in  1808,  he  was  never  restored  to  active 
silken  cords  in  the  middle  of  a  large  apartment,  service.    The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
Insulation  by  placing  one's  self  upon  feather  beds,  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.    His  property  had 
or  any  poor  conductor,  is  also  a  protection,  not  been  confiscated  by  the  French,  but  he  recov- 
Lowever  complete  unless  the  head  is  covered  by  ered  part  of  it  in  1818.    He  resided  in  Vienna 
some  non-conducting  substance.    A  silk  dress  during  the  congress,  and  said  of  it :  *'  The  con- 
is  thus  but  a  slight  protection,  if  the  head  is  ex-  gross  does  not  advance,  but  it  dances;  when 
posed  near  a  wall  or  chimney,  and  the  feet  are  all  its  other  amusements  shall  be  exhausted,  I 
placed  near  some  other  conducting  body.    Out  will  treat  them  to  the  spectacle  of  a  field  mar- 
of  doors  it  is  dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  shal's  burial."     His  works  are  nearly  all  in- 
trees,  or  to  stand  near  hay  stacks,  or  even  by  duded  in  his  Milangei  militairu^  Utteradrm 
rivulets  of  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  some  et  sentimentaires  (82  vols.  12mo.,  1795-1811), 
measure  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium. —  and  in  his  (Euvres  po8thttme$  (6  vols.  8vo., 
One  of  the  most  useful  works  for  reference  on  Vienna  and  Dresden,  1817).    The  former  series 
this  subject  is  the  treatise  of  Sir  Vf,  Snow  Harris  Hme.  de  StaSl  abridged  in  two  interesting  vol- 
*'  On  l^e  Nature  of  Thunder  Storms,  and  on  umes  entitled  Lettru  etpensies  (Paris,  1809). — 
the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings  and  Shipping  £ug£ne  Lamobal,  prince  of  Aublise  and  of 
against  the  Destructive  Effects  of  Lightnmg^  £pinay,  a  Belgian  statesman,  grandson  of  the 
(London,  1848).  preceding,  bom  in  Brussels,  Jan.  28, 1804.    He 
LIGNE,  Chablss  Josbph,  prince  de,  an  Aus-  was  for  many  years  Belgian  ambassador  in 
trian  general  and  French  writer,  son  of  Claude  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Lamoral  II.,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  descended  Bel^an  senate  since  1852.    He  nas  been  mar- 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Hary,  queen  of  ried  three  times.    His  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
Scots,  bom  in  Bmssels,  May  29, 1786,  died  in  married  in  1851  Marguerite,  Countess  Talley- 
Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1814.    He  was  a  member  of  rand-P^rigord. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  princely  houses  of  £u-  LIGNITE.    See  Bbown  Coal. 
rope,  which  is  related  to  the  Arenbergs,  Chi-  LIGNUM  VIT^.    See  Guaiaouh. 
mays,  and  other  eminent  families,  and  which  LIGNY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  near  Charleroi, 
was  settled  in  Hainault  as  early  as  the  11th  cen-  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle  fought 
tury.    His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been  there  between  Napoleon's  army  and  the  Prns- 
field  marsh^  of  Austria,  and  he  entered  his  sians  under  BlQoher^n  June  16, 1815,  two  days 
father's  regiment  as  ensign  in  1752.    In  1756  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  almost  simul- 
he  became  a  captain,  and  distinguished  himself  taneously  with  the  engagement  on  the  neigh- 
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boring  spot  <xf  QoAtre  Bna,  in  which  the  dnke  8to.  (1884  0t  teg.).    Many  of  Ids  devDtioiid 

of  Bmnswiok  fell.     A  flhort  time  before  the  works  have  been  tranalaiea  into  £q|^  nd 

ooBumenoement  of  the  action  at  Lignj,  the  dnke  are  freqnentlj  republished, 

of  Wellington  met  BlOoher  there,  and  foretold  UGUBIA.  in  ancient  geocraphy,  a  &biettf 

the  defeat  which  was  speedily  to  follow.  After  northern  Italy,  which  accormng  to  the  divisioai 

a  de^rate  resiBtanoe,  Uie  Prnssians  were  driven  of  Angnstos  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Psdn  (h\ 

with  a  heavy  loss  from  their  position  at  Lifliy.  £.  by  the  Ifacra  (Magra),  sepsrating  it  fm 

In  spite  of  his  disastrons  defeat,  however,  Bltl-  Etmria,  8.  by  tlie  Ligiman  sea  (gnlf  of  Gcm). 

eher  maintained  his  communication  with  the  and  W.  by  the  Yams  (Var)  and  Uie  Maritiae 

English  and  made  good  his  retreat,  and  no  beaten  Alps,  separating  it  from  Transalpine  Qui  I 

army  ever  rallied  quicker.    The  French  general  thus  embraced  the  whole  Ssidinian  proriDee 

Ginu*d  fell  at  Ligny.  of  Genoa,  the  territory  of  IHce,  and  Bonic  il> 

LIGUORI,  or  Ligobio,  Alfonso  Ma^ria  ds,  Joining  parts,  a  mountainous  country  trtTcnei 

a  saint  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church  and  found-  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  whose  most  iiopGr- 

er  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Be-  tant  products  were  cattle  and  timber.  Hx 

deemer,  bom  at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  Sept.  inhabitants,  called  Ligyea  by  the  Greds  mi 

26.  1696,  died  in  Nocera,  Aug.  1,  1787.    He  Lignres  by  the  Romans,  were  a  stropg;  tt6n, 

belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  was  bred  to  the  and  warlike  people  of  uncertain  origin,  rdx 

profewion  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  the  identifying  them  irith  the  Celts,  othen  vitii  Ae 

most  flattering  success;  but  having  from  chUd-  Iberians,  and  still  others  with  the  Sienll  ii 

hood  been  remarkable  for  piety,  he  resolved  in  early  times  thev  were  wide-spread,  oocnprns 

1723  to  embrace  the  priesthood,  and  devoted  among  others  the  southern  coasts  of  GaQl,i&l 

himself  to  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the  are  even  mentioned  by  Hesiod  as  one  of  tin  S 

more  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  of  the  popu-  principal  naUons  of  the  earth.    ErttoedNaB 

lation,  particularly  in  country  places.    Struck  calls  the  whole  west  of  the  Eoropesn  oootiost 

with  the  importance  of  securing  a  body  of  eccle-  ligystice  (Liguria).    The  Romans  divided  tlxo 

siastics  who  should  give  themselves  specially  into  Transalpine  and  (Ssalpine  lignrisns,  cd| 

to  this  work,  he  founded  at  the  hermita^  of  ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  range  i^' 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Scala  in  1782  aoongregation  to  and  those  of  the  Apennines  Jfcmtem.  Tier 

whfch  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Re-  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  were  nomeroBL 

deemer.    It  met  with  oppomtion,  but  the  ener-  Their  country  was  first  invaded  b^r  the  Ro- 

Sf  and  oadence  of  Liguori  overcame  all  obsta-  mans  durins  &e  period  which  elapsed  betvea 

es,  and  procured  its  approval  by  the  holy  see.  the  1st  ana  2d  Punic  wars,  but  it  was  not  ti 

In  1762  Pope  dement  XIU.  raised  Liguori  to  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the  kttar 

the  see  of  Sant'  Agata  dei  Goti,  which  he  gov-  that  the  final  and  fierce  struggle  was  oommeDoed 

emed  for  18  years,  when  at  the  age  of  70,  beinff  which  terminated  with  th%  sabjngatioo  d 

deaf,  almost  blind,  and  afflicted  with  a  punfu  the  transplantation  of  some  of  their  tiibei  to 

malady,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  one  of  the  Samnium.     Among  the  prindpal  towni  d 

houses  of  his  congregation,  where  he  ended  his  liguria  under  the  Romans  were:  GenTia(Gennl 

days.    In  theology  he  was  a  warm  opponent  of  Niciea  (Nice),  Polentia  (Pollenza),  AsU  (AA^ 

Jansenism  and  rigorism.    In  an  age  of  pomp,  and  Dertona  (Tortona).    (FortheLigvun^ 

luxury,  seneral  relaxation  of  morals,  and  grow-  public,  see  Gbnoa.) 

ing  infidefity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  pro-  IILAO  (Persian,  a  flower),  a  flowering  slinb 

found  contempt  for  all  exterior  show,  fbrthe  of  the  genus  syrtn^o.  Its  generic  name  soggesK 

extreme  austerity  of  his  life,  his  apostolic  zeal,  the  idea  of  a  pipe ;  and  from  its  wood  the  ttba 

and  activity  in  reforming  abuses.  He  was  hi£^-  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  sie  said  to  be  niM& 

ly  esteemed  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  bishops  It  was  called  the  nipe  tree  by  the  old  herbiS^ 

and  cardinals  of  his  time,  and  the  popes.    The  in  1697,  although  this  name  beloDged  to  the 

veneration  of  the  people  for  him,  especially  in  philadetphuB  eortmarius,  a  native  ci  ^«i^ 

his  old  age,  was  unbounded.   He  was  canonized  of  Europe,  and  known  in  our  gardens  » ttt 

by  Gregory  XVI.,  May  26,  1889.    His  statue  moot  orange  or  common  synnga  bnsh.  Tbcn 

has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter's,  and  he  is  one  of  are  several  species  of  lilac,  of  which  the  ooa- 

the  patron  saints  of  Naples,  where  he  is  highly  mon  lilac  (5.  wdgarii,  Linn.)  and  the  vbito- 

honored.    He  left  a  number  of  theological  and  flowered  variety  {3.  e.  aiba\  with  the  Pei^ 

devotional  works,  which  are  much  esteemed  lilac  (8,  Peniea\  are  beet  known.    Seveni 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  most  cele-  seedling  sorts  have  been  produced  bj  tbeg^ 

brated  are :  I^eologia  Moralu  (Naples,  1766) ;  doners,  moetiy  inferior  to  the  dder  )a^  » 

IHrectoritm  Ordinandorum  (Venio^  1768);  which  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  the  btoe,  the  p 

Opera  Ihgmatica  (Venice,  1770);  At&ria  di  pie,  the  white,  the  larger  white,  the  doaUevn»i 

tutu  Veretie  eon  lore  eof\futaeione  (8  vote.  8vo.,  the  red,  and  the  large  red-flowered.   ^^^ 

Yenice,  1778) ;  Jetrunone  pratiea  per  i  eonfee^  sian  like  is  more  of  a  shrub-like  character,  vw 

eeri  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Bassano,  1780);  Homo  Apee-  smaD,  bending,  flexile  brandies^  ^J^' 

toUwe  Inetruetvi  in  aua  Voeatione  (8  vols.  4to.,  lanceolate,  entire  leaves;  and  varieties of^tvia 


Venice,  1782) ;  Le  glorie  di  Maria  (2  vols.  8vo..  white  flowers  or  else  witii  cat  leaves,  fiome" 
Venice,  1784).  His  complete  works,  translated  which  are  almost  pinnatifid,  snd  ^^^rVfr 
into  French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  80  vols,    hoaiy  sage-like  leaves,  are  spoken  of  b/  ioow"* 
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The  beauty  of  the  eommon  lHao  is  best  seen  prisonen.    Dialiking  the  PreshyteviaD  tendcn- 
"wlieii  the  plant  is  coltWated  as  a  tree  byremov-  oiss  of  Essex,  he  obti^ed  a  eommisBlffin  as 
ing  from  its  base  the  nmaeroos  sackers  as  thej  nii(Jor  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Manohester,  and 
appear,  and  preserving  a  dear,  straight  trunk,  subsequentlj,  as  lientenant-oolonel  of  dragoons 
When  so  traated  it  will  grow  20  feet  high  or  in  Manch^ter's  own  regiment,  fought  with 
more,  and  in  a  good  soil  may  be  trained  into  a  great  gallantry  at  Marston  Moor.    HIb  sympa- 
handsome  tree  of  fine  foliage,  partioularly  when  tiiy  for  the  Independents  oansed  him  to  assume 
la  fall  blossom.    The  duration  of  the  lilac  is  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  I^mbyterian  lead- 
greatest  when  it  grows  in  a  poor  soil;  its  ex-  ers ;  and  for  his  intemperate  language  and  not 
act   period  of  life  oannot  be  aocurately  deter-  less  intemperate  pubhoations  against  Prrnne, 
minc^d^  but  it  may  be  oonsidered  as  sbort-lived.  Lenthal,  and  others,  he  was  committed  to  New* 
An  abnndance  of  seed  vessels  may  be  seen  on  gate  on  a  charge  of  seditious  practioes.    On 
oar  i^arden  specimens,  but  they  are  uniformlv  this  occasion  Marten  interfered  in  his  behali^ 
deficuent  in  seeds.    To  procure  seeds  that  will  observing,  in  defence  of  the  factious  course  in 
vegetate,  it  is  recommended  to  destroy  every  which  Lilburne  persisted,  ^  that  if  none  were 
sucker  which  springs  firom  the  roots,  and  to  living  but  himsell^  John  would  be  u;ainst  Lil- 
thin  oat  the  bunches  of  flowers.     To  secure  bume  and  Lilbume  against  John."  He  took  aa 
decidedly  new  varieUes  firom  seed  sowing,  pre-  active  part  in  organizing  the  **  Levellen,''  and 
TioTis  hybridization  must  be  resorted  to.    The  his  pamphlets,  produced  in  abundance,  and  ap- 
lilac,  thou^  originally  supposed  to  have  been  pealing  to  the  fanaticism  of  tiie  soldicnry,  were 
derived  from  Perua,  has  dSmu  found  indigenous  a  leadmg  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  pre- 
to  parta  of  Austria.    It  was  first  introduced  viuled  in  the  army  in  1648-*9.    He  did  not 
into  the  European  oardens  firom  Oonstantinople  scruple  to  accuse  Oramwell  and  Ireton  of  a  de- 
toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.    It  has  mgn  to  usurp  the  sovereignty;  and  for  reading 
been  used  for  carden  hedges.   Though  perfectiy  to  a  numerous  assemblage  at  Winchester  house 
hardy,  it  has  also  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  a  pamphlet  entiUed  *^  £igland*s  New  Ohains," 
plant,  retarding  its  usual  period  of  development,  he  was  in  March,  1640,  committed  by  order  of 
and  causing  it  to  produce  flowers  at  Oliristmas  parliament  to  dose  custody  in  the  tower,whenoe 
or  on  New  Tear's  day.  nis  political  pamphlets  issued  without  eessatiota. 
ULBURNE,  John,  an  English  ropnblicaa  Various  attempts  wero  made  to  conciliate  him : 
agitator,  bom  in  Thicbiey  Pnncharden,  Dur-  but  with  a  man  like  Lilbume,  ^'  who  possessed 
ham,  in  1618,  died  in  1657.    He  was  appren*  none  of  the  qualificaticms  for  a  popular  leader 
ticed  at  12  years  of  age  to  a  clothier  in  London,  but  those  of  reckless  vanity  and  indomitable 
from  whom  as  well  as  firom  his  father  he  im*  courage,"  they  proved  futile.    He  was  tried  in 
bibed  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  existing  October  by  a  common  jury,  a  special  commis- 
hierarohy,  which  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  sion  of  members  of  parliament  being  appointed 
annoanced  with  singular  intrepidity.    So  thor-  to  determine  his  sentence,  and  was  acquitted, 
OQghly  was  he  imbued  with  tne  revdutionair  to  the  almost  firantic  delight  of  the  populaoei 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  in  1686  he  went  to  Hoi-  who  celebrated  the  event  by  bonfires  sil  over 
land  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Dr.  Bastwick's  London.     A  medal  commemorating  the  trial 
pamphlet  against  the  bishops  printed ;    and  was  snbsequentiy  strack,  having  the  following 
he  subsequentiy  privately  ciroulated  this  pub-  inscription:  **  John  Lilbume  saved  by  the  power 
lication.  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Jury,  who 
Eogland.    Having  been  betrayed  by  an  aaso-  aro  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  huotJ"    He  soon 
ciate,  he  was  arraigned  beforo  the  court  of  the  afi>Br  retired  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
Btai  chamber,  and  upon  refusing  to  take  the  land  in  1668,  and  was  again  arrested,  tried,  aiul 
oath  ex  officio^  or  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  acquitted.    Finally  this  turbulent  agitator,  re> 
condemned,  in  Feb.  1687,  to  receive  500  lashes,  duced  to  quiescence  by  the  power  of  OromweU, 
to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  settied  in  Eltham,  Kent,  and  joining  the  Quakers 
till  he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  that  faith  until  his 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  give  security  for  his  death.  An  account  of  his  trial,  entitied  **  Troth's 
good  behavior.    His  fearless  bravery  on  this  Victory  over  Tyrants,"  was  published  in  1649 
occasion  when  confironted  with  his  judges  nun«  (4to.,  London). 

ed  him  the  name  of  "Free-bora  John."    Four  LHiLE,  or  Lisle,  a  fortified  city  of  F^^nce, 

years  later  the  house  of  commons  declared  the  capitid  of  tiie  department  of  NordTformerly  of 

punishment  illegal,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical ;  French  Flanders,  15  m.  from  the  Belgian  firon- 

and  as  a  roparation  for  his  suf»rings  and  losses  tier,  traversed  by  the  river  Deule  and  eon- 

daring  his  imprisonment,  he  snbsequentiy  re-  nected  by  a  canal  with  the  sea.  and  eommuni* 

oeived  firom  parliament  £8,000  out  of  certain  eating  by  railway  with  Dunkirk,  Oalaij.  Paris, 

sequestered  estates.     Upon  the  establishment  BrusMls,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Europe; 

ofaparliamentary  army  he  enrolled  himself  ss  distance  8.  E.  firom  Calais  65  m.,  N.  N.  E. 

a  volunteer,  and  fought  at  Edgehill  and  Brent*  fi*om  Paris  ITI  m.,  and  W.  by  8.  firom  Brussels 

ford.    At  the  latter  place  he  was  taken  prison-  88  m. ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  i& 

er,  and  would  have  been  executed  as  a  rebel  1856,  404,279,  and  of  the  city,  71,286.    The 

bad  not  Essex,   the   parliamentary  general,  fortifioationsof  liUe  aro  oonsidered  to  be  Yaik 

threatened  the  severest  rotaliation  on  royalist  ban^s  master  work,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  France,  both  in  a  military  attaining  literarj  celebrity  stni  puisaed  1:1$ 

and  industrial  point  of  'dew.    It  is  entered  business.    His  first  plaj,  **  Silvia,*'  ap{>eandi: 

by  7  gates  (one  of  which  has  a  triumphal  arch  1781,  and  met  with  litUe  sacoess;  bot  histn- 

in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.),  and  contains  over  80  gedy  of  "  George  Barnwell,"  which  heprodoced 

Enblic  squares  and  as  many  bridges.    The  town  in  the  same  year,  was  acted  at  Droij  Lue 

all  dates  from  the  time  of  John  the  Fearless,  for  20  consecutive  nighta,  and  so  haaaitH 

and  was  inhabited  by  Charles  Y.    One  division  Queen  Caroline  that  she  rei^uested  to  bepe^ 

of  this  building  is  devoted  to  a  school  of  art,  con-  mitted  to  peruse  the  manuscript  of  it  hlTJ' 

taining  in  its  collection  of  drawings  by  old  mas-  '*  Fatal  Curiosity,'*  generally  considered  Lis  W 

ters  86  by  Raphael  and  nearly  200  by  Michel  tragedy,  was  introduced   at  the  HajnurL: 

Angelo.     LiUe  rivals  English  manufacturing  theatre,  and  was  at  first  coldly  received; :: 

towns  in  the  spinning  of  cotton ;  there  are  over  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Henry  Fieldii;|: 

80  establishments  for  the  purpose  in  active  subsequently  became  more  popular.   Htfm: 

operation.    The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  his   '*  Philological  Inquiries,"  compares  tL 

flax,  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  vi«  play,  for  skilful  construction  and  developDC 

oinity.    The  manufacture  of  Lille  thread  em-  of  plot,  to  the  "(Edipns  T^annus^of  Sopifr 

ploys  2,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  cles.    The  dramatic  works  of  Lillo,  with  a  » 

produce  is  estimated   at   nearly   $8,000,000.  moir  of  his  life,  were  published  in  L(mdo&  a 

Much  linen  is  also  woven  here,  but  the  manu-  1755,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
facture  of  tulles  and  cotton  lace  has  fallen  off.       LILLT,  John,  the  Euphuist,  an  EngBshfo 

Beet  root  sugar  is  manufactured  to  the  annual  matic  ana  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Ec: 

extent  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  produce  of  bran-  about  1658,  died  about  1600.    He  became &^ 

dy  is  about  $1,000,000.    There  are  about  100  dent  in  Magdalen  coUeget^  Oxford,  in  1569,  s^ 

windmills  in  tihe  city  and  800  in  the  arrondisse-  lected  the  study  of  logic  and  phOosopli.T^ 

ment  (one  of  the  communes  being  consequently  poetry,  received  the  degree  of  master  in  1^ 

called  Moulins),  used  for  grinding  rape  seed  and  and  was  at  that  time  a  noted  universitj  ri 

other  oleaginous  grains   for   ou ;  the   annual  He  soon  after  went  to  London,  was  r^iJ 

yalue  of  Uieir  products  averages  $8,000,000.  rare  wit  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Elizabetli,iii 

There  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  smalt  published  his  "  Euphues,  the  Anatomv  of  Tr.' 

and  salt  at  Lille,  beside  tanneries,  dyeing  estab-  h580X  followed  by  "  Euphues  and  his  Diglci' 

lishments,  and  tulip  gardens  almost  as  renown-  (1581),  the  elaborate,  fancifiil,  and  daiotj  $ii 

ed  as  those  of  Haarlem.    The  total  value  of  ar-  of  which  became  the  model  of  court  cooTe:» 

tides  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  is  tion.  (See  Extphuism.)    Heeiyoyedsiiooess&x 

annually  about  $40,000,000,  and  the  number  of  as  a  dramatic  poet  producing  8  plaja,  mo^^' 

persons  employed  between  60,000  and  70,000.  which  were  acted  before  the^ueeo.  Hen 

Fairs  are  held  annually  in  February  and  De-  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  controrersj,  lu 

cember.— Part  of  the  site  on  which  the  city  now  wrote  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet "  (1689),  a  cw 

stands  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  occupied  famous  pamphlet  against  the  Martiiiists.  A^v 

by  a  castle  built  by  Julius  Csssar.    The  first  modem  critics,  as  Malone,  Hazlitt,  and  (M& 

foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  in  the  7th  cen-  Lamb,  have  been  endmsiastic  admirers  d^ 

tury,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  fortified  in  the  best  pieces,  as  '^Endymion''  and  the  song « 

course  of  the  lltli.    Henry  HI.  of  Grermany  Cupia  and  Campaspe.     His  dramatie  wort& 

seized  it  ui  1058,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  life  and  notes  by  F.  W.  TarhoU,  jat 

in  1218.    Destroyed  by  the  latter  on  account  published  in  1858  (2  vols.,  LondoD). 
of  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  LiUe  was  rebuilt       LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  tea 

by  the  countess  Jeanne.    In  1296  it  was  con-  in  Diseworth,  near  Derby,  May  1,  l^^' 

quered  by  King  Philip  the  Fair.    Afterward  it  June  9, 1681.     The  son  of  a  yeoman,  w  «i- 

futemately  gave  its  allegiance  to  France  and  tended  school  from  his  11th  to  his  18th  res; 

tbe  counts  of  Flanders  until  the  end  of  the  14th  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  d^ 

century,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  In  1620  he  went  to  London,  Ub  father  M 

the  house  of  Burgundy.    About  the  dose  of  then  in  Leicester  gaol  for  debt,  sod  aco^J 

the  16th  century  it  passed  into  that  of  Austria,  situation  as  footboy.   In  1626  his  master  sett^ 

and  in  the  next  century  of  Spain^  but  Louis  on  him  £20  a  year,  and  employed  him  to  ^ 

XIY.  reconquered  it  in  1667,  and  made  it  the  his  accounts  as  head  of  the  salters'  oomptfJ' 

capital  of  French  Flanders.    In  1708  Lille  was  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  bis  n* 


France  by  the  neace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.    An-  mented  his  fortune  by  £600.    "She  ^^^^ 

other  memorable  siege  took  place  in  1792,  when  nature  of  Mars,"  and  he  lived  unbappuj  t^ 

the  Austrians,  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  her.    He  be^an  the  study  of  astrology  ui  i^ 

which  destroyed  many  houses,  were  repulsed  under  a  Welsh  clergyman  named  ^^-^ 

with  great  loss  by  the  citizens.  soon  practised  horary  astrology  wi^a  ^   , 

LILLO,  Gbobob,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  suooess,  instructed  many  persons  in  the  srs 

in  London  in  1698,  died  there  in  1789.  He  had  gave  much  attention  to  mundane  ^^?^1^q. 

been  brought  up  a  jeweller,  and  even  after  1642  and  1648  he  carefully  noticed  all  tliepn 
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cipal  fictions  between  the  king  and  narliament,  The  beantv  of  the  Japan  lily  (L  JapoMaum)  k 

trying  to  discover  their  relation  to  the  oonfign*  fvUlj  equal  to  that  of  the  white  lily ;  although 

rations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    In  1644  he  the  flowers  have  not  the  same  fra^pranoe,  yet 

produced  the  first  number  of  his  almanac,  Mer-  the^  fully  make  up  for  its  absence  in  their  purer 

linua  Anglicu$  JunioTy  which  contained  remark-  white  and  large  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  ele- 

able  prognostications,  was  purchased  with  avid-  vated  upon  a  teller  stem,  and  standing  out  from 

ity,  and  was  continued  for  many  years.    He  a  slightly  curved  and  delicate  footstalk.    In  pot 

was  consulted  both  by  the  royalists  and  parlia-  culture  it  m^es  a  much  more  imposing  appear- 

mentarians  in  the  civil  war.    In  1647  he  indi-  ance  than  does  the  white  lily.    Its  culture  is 

cated  a  safe  place  for  the  concealment  of  the  easy,  and  it  is  a  hardy  desirable  kind  for  the 

royal  person,  but  complained  that  the  king  neg-  flower  border.    The  raartagon  lilies  are  some- 

leoted  his  advice  and  was  accordingly  ruined,  times  called  the  Turks*  cap,  firom  the  circum- 

In  1651  he  published  "Monarchy  or  no  Mon-  stance  of  their  petals  heang  reflezed  or  turned 

archj,*'  containing  several  hieroglyphical  flg-  backward  so  as  to  resemole  a  turban  |  thev 

ures,  two  of  which  were  subsequently  declared  are  generally  smaller  flowered  sorts,  and  eaon 

to  have  had  reference  to  the  plague  and  the  flower  spreads  outward  from  the  main  stem  so 

great  fire  in  London,  which  occurred  respect-  as  to  form  a  sort  of  umbel    The  scarlet  mar- 

ively  in  1666  and  1666.    He  was  consequently  tagon  (L.  Chaiesdonicum)  covers  the  plains  of 

summoned  in  1666  before  a  committee  of  the  Syria  with  its  rich  glowing  flowers.    A  smaD. 

house  of  commons.     He  afterward  practised  beautaftil,  delicate-leaved,  and  vermiUon-oolored 

medicine  in  connection  with  his  astrological  sci-  species  is  the  Z.  tenu^oUum  (Fischer)  from  Sibe- 

enoe,  till  he  was  enfeebled  by  age.    He  pub-  na.  The  tiger  lily  (Z.  tigrinum,  B.  M.)  is  a  well 

lished  an  autobiography  ^London,  1715),  an  known^howy,  red  and  coarse  flowered  garden 

"  Introduction  to  Astrology^'  (new  edition,  with  kind.   The  orange  lilv  (Z.  huTbiferum^  Linn.)  ia 

emendations  and  additions  by  Zadkiel,  London,  seen  in  our  gardens  in  a  dwarf  earlier  variety, 

1852),  and  other  works.  succeeded  by  a  taller  and  more  dender  variety, 

LILT,  a  common  name  applied  to  many  sorts  with  coarse  but  pleasing  orange-colored  blos- 

of  plants.    The  word  probably  has  some  orlen«  soms.    There  are  also  some  other  striking  va- 

tol  origin,  though  some  trace  it  to  the  Geltio  rieties  of  this  species,  one  having  party-colored 

IL  which  signifies  whiteness  or  shining,  both  foliage,  another  with  double  flowers,  another 

which  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  species  of  with  smaller  flowers ;  the  bulbils  on  the  stalks 

the  lily  family.    The  lily  belongs  to  the  natural  are  not  constant,  but  their  presence  seems  to 

order  of  the  liliaeea  or  lily  worts,  which  com-  depend  on  peculiarities  of  treatment;  tiievarie- 

prises  herbaceous  plants^  shrubs,  and  even  trees,  ty  known  as  the  ufribellatum  of  the  **  Botanical 

with  bulbs,  tnbera,  or  rootstocks,  and  flbrous  Aagazine^'  (plate  1018)  is  very  superb,  and  has 

roots.    They  are  endogenous,  with  a  naked  been  known  to  produce  more  than  60  flowers 

{>erianth  and  fleshy  albuminous  seeds.    Their  from  a  single  root    Some  ezcee^gly  beautiM 

eaves  are  almost  always  narrow,  with  parallel  lilies  have  been  raised  by  impregnating  Uie 

veins;  the  fiowers  are  of  all  grades  from  small  flowers  of  Z.  lanei/olium  (Siebold)  and  its  va> 

and  ^een-colored  to  those  which  are  large  and  rieties  with  other  and  distinct  species.    These 

showy ;  thev  are  succeeded  by  succulent,  or  likewise  are  hardy,  and  make  admirable  plants 

else  dry  and  capsular,  three-celled  seed  vessels,  for  the  border,  blooming  as  late  as  8epte(mber. 

The  lily  is  best  known  among  us,  however,  by  By  cultivating  the  roots  in  liurge  pots  the  plants 

those  garden  and  fleld  flowers  to  which  the  triv-  will  grow  larger  with  proportionally  larger 

ial  name  is  applied,  some  of  which  are  plants  blossoms,  and  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  or- 

belonging  to  other  natural  orders.  The  tulip  with  namenting  of  the  greenhouse  in  summer.    The 

its  associates,  of  which  the  dog's-tooth  violet  giant  lily  (Z.  giganteum^  Hooker)  was  discov- 

(erythronium)  and  the  fritillary  (JHtUUma)  ered  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 

may  be  mentioned,  are  lilies,  and  belong  to  a  feet.    It  is  a  very  singular  plant,  so  stout  and 

section  in  which  the  true  lily  of  the  genus  mium  vigorous  as  to  seemingly  deny  any  alliance  with 

is  included.    The  day  lilies  (hemeroeaUU)  and  its  dwarfer  co-species.    Its  bulb  is  large  and 

blue  African  lily  (agapaftthtu)  represent  an-  green ;  its  foliage  consists  of  a  duster  of  large 

other  section  of  filiaceous  plants;  the  like  mav  heart-shaped  leaves,  each  leaf  almost  a  foot 

be  said  of  the  aloe,  the  garlic,  onion,  asphodel,  broad  and  two  feet  long,  looking  like  those  of 

asparagus,  and  many  arborescent  forms  of  tropi-  the  Funkia;  its  flower  stem  is  from  10  to  12 

cai  vegetation. — ^The  lilies  of  the  genus  lilium  are  feet  long,  bearing  16  or  20  pure  white  blossoms 

all  superb  sarden  plants.    Of  tiiese,  the  white  of  great  frajpance.    Its  cultivation  is  e^sy,  the 

lily  (Z.  candidum^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  Le-  main  bulb,  after  flowering,  making  an  abimdance 

vant,  but  has   been  cultivated  for  centuries,  of  of&ets.     Should  it  prove  hardy,  it  would 

From  this  long  cultivation  three  varieties  have  soon  become  a  universal  favorite  in  gardens, 

sprung,  viz.,  the  purple  blotched,  the  striped  or  and  a  conspicuous  associate  with  the  Adam's 

yellow-edged-leaved,and  the  double.  The  long-  needle  (^/ucea  Jilamentoia), — ^The  North  Amer- 

flowered  lily  (Z.  hngijtoruiny  Thunberg)  comes  lean  lilies  are  very  showy  plants.    In  the  Oaro- 

from  Ohina,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  dwarfer  Unas  we  have  Oatesby's  lily  (Z.  CaUBbcBiy  Wal- 

stature,  and   larger,   pure   white,  long-tubed  ter),  a  conspicuous  red  flower,  whose  petals  taper 

blossoms,  which  expand  later  in  the  season,  into  a  daw  at  their  base,  where  tne  color  is 
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rellow  yarifigated  with  dark  8Do>^    Its  natural  herbaoaona  plants,  of  which  the  goiden%^ 

habit  of  growth  is  around  ponaa  in  the  flat  pine  merocaUU  ^ai9a)  is  tiie  beat  for  tfae  gardci  oc 

barrens.    The  red  orange  lUy  (Z.  PMadeMhi-  aooonnt  of  its  graoefol  foliage  and  degiot  % 

eiMii,  linn.)  is  one  of  the  moat  charming  of  onr  aoms.    The  orange  or  tawnj  lilj-  wn  odk  » 

midsnmmer  blossoms,  found  rather  plentiftally  teemed,  but  is  now  quite  disttrd6d,tDdtoli 

in  open  oopses  and  among  bushes  in  the  pasture  seen  omj  in  the  rudest  attempts  at  ilorieita 

lands  of  ^ew  England.    The  wild  yellow  lily  In  some  parts  of  Essex  co.,  Mmb^  it  is  beeoa^ 

(L,  (kmademe^  linn.)  is  a  oonspiouous  plan^  naturalized  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  ^h 

ffrowing  with  a  slender  stem  fh>m  2  to  5  feet  sides  of  the  roads,  insinnattng  its  coarw  Mra 

hiffh,  and  bearing  numerous,  rather  small,  bright  roots  between  the  loose  stonea  of  wsib  tad  li 

yeliow  flowers,  whose  petals  are  spreading-ro-  bish.    There  is  a  form  of  it  with  mors  mbi^ 

curved;  it  occurs  in  moist  lands.    The  superb  equitant  leayes  and  larcer  aemi-douUe  ww« 

fily,  or  American  Turks*  cap  {L.  MpsHwifk  more  ahowyand  oonsmcnou8(^.d^rf^],» 

linn.),  is  simUar  to  this  in  many  respects,  and  camonally  seen  in  coUeetiona  cf  nre  Isrp 

bv  some  considered  identical  with  it,  but  it  is  plants.  The  liability  of  tiieir  roots  to  nm  oii 

clearly  distinct.    The  leares  of  the  superb  lily  ground  and  to  throw  up  numerous  SQckssn 

are  coarser,  stronger,  and  more  numerous ;  the  dxxs  them  of  too  easy  propagatioD,  sod  vitbi 

flowers  are  consjpicuouslylarae,  of  a  fine  orange  extra  care  they  are  apt  to  prore  veed^ac 

red  and  pale  yeUow  at  their  base,  with  distinct  troublesome.    The  white  Japan  aod  the  Hi 

n)ots  of  black ;  these  spots,  when  occurring  on  day  lilies,  though  at  one  time  coosidered  « )k 

the  orange  red,  are  surrounded  by  an  areola ;  lon^g  to  the  same  genua,  haye  been  snnlai 

each  petal  is  yery  much  recuryed  and  inyolute  from  itj  and  are  now  known  taFu^nhaJafmrn 

on  its  edges,  while  the  contour  of  the  entire  and  F.  emruUa  (Willd.).    The  former  of  d» 

plant  ma»s  it  at  once,  when  seen  side  \fj  side,  possesses  a  delightfbl  fragrance,  snd  ii  a  ^ 

as  the  more  beautifbl  and  deseryedly  the  &-  yersal  fkyorite,  tiioug^  much  inoiaed  \o^Kd 

yorite.    There  seems  howeyer  to  be  a  yariety  unduly  in  the  flower  border.  Ayarietjof  e^ 

seen  at  the  South  by  Ifichaux  to  which  he  gaye  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  of  a  bstter  m 

the  name  ^Z.  OaroUnianum;  but  Elliott  con-  more  compact  and  leaa  atragg^ing,  fats  bea 

aiders  that  there  is  some  obscurity  in  it  as  a  raised  from  seed,  near  Boaton.    The  ivluto  li; 

fpeciea,  though  ita  blossoming  is  later  than  that  pan  day  lily  growa  remarkably  well  in  potE^ « 

of  the  superb  lily  there  by  at  least  two  months,  is  yaluable  on  thia  acootinl    The  bhie  or  £» 

— ^The  true  Iflies  are  all  easy  of  propagation  from  rulea  has  leayes  of  a  coarser  texture,  of  t  driv 

their  seeds  or  from  the  diyision  of  their  roots,  sreen  hue  and  less  elliptical  in  their  ootfiD^i 

They  loye  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  are  ornamental  K>nger  and  more  slender  and  elastic  pedndL 

in  the  garden  at  yery  different  periods  of  tiie  and  smaller,  campanulate  flowers,  iroich^hg 

season,  some  blossoming  yery  early  and  others  suspended  one  aboye  the  other.    Atofe 

more  tardily.   They  are  of  littie  practical  utility  supply  of  water  at  the  period  oTUobivii 

to  man,  although  we  are  informed  that  some  greatiy  promotes  the  siae  and  beratj  d  v 

are  used  as  articles  of  food.    The  Siberians  eat  nowers.   From  characters  thus  marked  ladfr 

the  bulbs  of  the  L,  hi^ifmrum;  the  Japanese,  tinct  Mr.  Salisbury  has  erected  it  intoiKv 

according  to  Eimpfer,  eat  those  of  the  L,  tigri'  genus,  which  he  caila  Smtrninrea,    Other  ^Moa 

ikum;  and  the  bulbs  of  the  £.  potnjwnium  are  i^  8Ubcld4%  aHata,  and  eon^f^o^  the  ^ 

eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eamtchatka,  where  with  leayes  edged  with  white,  sre  nid  toa 

they  are  eyen  cultivated  as  potatoes  are  else-  yery  showy.    Ihese  day  lilies  are  eanljpnp^ 

where.    In  trade,  among  florists  and  amateur  gated  by  dirision  of  the  roots.  The  ^^^ 

gardeners,  the  bulbs  of  rare  species  and  yarie-  blue  African  day  lily  {agapantim  ^"''^ 

ties  realiae  large  sums,  until  their  rapid  multi-  Willd.)  is  an  admirable  plant  for  TSfles,  saa  s 

plication  creates  a  greater  supply  than  demand  are  used  to  decorate  gardens  and  bdkonNs;  a 

under  such  prices.    Many  years  ago  the  Amer-  tall  straight  pedunde  is  crowned  ^^  f^ 

lean  superb  lily  was  extensiyely  cultiyated  at  nous,  delicate,  and  fidntiy  striped  Use  snJP 

Ghent  for  the  trade ;  and  in  this  country  atten-  blue  blossoms,  while  its  long  snd  laif<  ^ 

tion  is  directed  to  the  finer  sorts  of  Japan  liUes  green  leayes  hang  eleguitiy  on  each  ^*f 

for  the  same  purpose. — Of  other  genera^  whidi  base.    Seyeral  hardy  bulbous  flowen  fr0B*| 

bear  the  name  of  lOy,  may  be  mentioned  the  Ospe  of  €k)od  Hope  belong  to  the  sawpf 

water  Hly  {nymphaa  odorata^  Alton).     (See  of  day  lilies,  and  are  to  be  found  in  (xom 

Watkb  Lilt.)    The  lily  of  the  yaUey  (fioiwaUa-  greenhouse  collections,  such  as  ^''^^^"^^v? 

nafiMifaUi^  Linn.)  has  been  considered  of  Euro-  ghiuiy  Blandfordia^  and  FeftMnia    i|^ 

pean  origin;  but  according  to  Prof.  Gray  it  oc-  ing  to  Lindley,  the  day  lilies  ^^^J!, 

ours  on  the  hiffh  Alleghanies  of  Virginia  and  tj^  of  true  lilies  in  nothing  ^^^\^ 

southward.     The  lilies  of  Scripture  are  con-  and  corolla  being  so  ioined  to  ^^%k 

J  lectured  to  be  the  wna/ryllu  lutea^  or  golden  form  a  tube  of  conspicuous  length,  end  is  "^ 

Oy,  and  the  Ulium  OhaJesd&nieufn^  with  scar-  want  of  bulbs  in  many  instances.       ,    ^ 
let  blossoms,  both  natiyes  of  Syria.    Many  other       LILT,  WixjLiAif,snEng^grsmoinO|f^ 

spedes  of  amaryUu  bear  the  name  of  lilies,  at  Odiham,  HampshircL  aboot  l^^^iv. 

and  resemble  them  in  general  charaoter.^Tbe  London  in  Feb.  1638.    He  wsBedatttedtf 

day  lillea(AMi«fOMZ2M8,Lindley)  are  ornamental  And,  spent  5  years  at  Rhodes  stodyn^^^^ 
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in  1000  established  ft  dassioal  school  in  Loiid<»i,  the  eentre  of  the  tfereeta,  nmning  parallel  wiHh 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  the  river,  flow  small  streams  nsed  as  open 
that  ever  tanght  Greek  in  tliat  country.    When  drains^  and  along  their  margins  orowds  of  tnr- 
Dr.  €k)let  founded  St  PanPs  school  in  1610,  he  k^j  buzzards  act  as  scavengers.    In  the  oentre 
appointed  Lily  its  first  master,  and  he  held  this  of  the  dtj  is  the  i>2asa  mofor  or  great  square, 
ofiace  for  12  years.    He  died  of  the  plague,  each  side  of  which  measures  510  feet    On  the 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  BrMtmma  £.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  massive  stone 
IfUtitutiOy  $m  Satio  OrammaUcM  OoffMfeendm  structure  820  feet  long  by  180  wide,  with  a 
(4to.,  London,  151d),  a  book  which,  under  the  fa^e  painted  red  and  yellow,  and  with  three 
title  of  *'  Lily's  Grammar,"  has  probably  i^assed  green  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  towers  at  each 
through  more  editions  than  any  other  smiilar  angle.     The  body  of  Pizarro  lies  benealh  the 
work.    Dean  Oolet  was  the  author  of  the  JEng*  grand  altar.    The  palace  of  the  ardibbhops, 
lish  rudiments,  Erasmus  of  the  greater  part  of  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  is  now  used  as  a 
the  Latin  syntax,  and  lily  of  the  rest;  and  senate  house.    The  palace  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
Cardinal  Wolsey  wrote  the  pre^Bce  to  the  sec-  roys,  on  the  K*.  side,  is  a  mean-looidnff  edifice, 
ond  edition.    Erasmus  stales  Lily  '^no  ordinary  with  its  basement  occupied  by  small  uiops;  it 
scholar  in  dasaical  literature,  and  a  master  in  is  now  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  art  of  tuition.^'  other  government  offices.    On  the  W.  ade  of 
LtLTB^UM.    See  Mabsala.  the  square  is  the  city  hall,  a  Chinese-looking 
LIMA,  a  township  of  Livingston  oo.,  N.  T.,  building,  the  gaol,  and  other  offices.    The  rest 
on  Honeoye  creek ;  pop.  in  1866,  2^70.     It  of  the  square  is  fronted  by  private  houses,  with 
contains  6  churches;  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  arcades  filled  with  shops  beneath,  uid  balconies 
seminary,  founded  in  1830  by  the  Genesee  con-  concealed  bv  old  Moorish-looking  trellised  ja- 
ference  of  the  M.  E.  church,  opened  for  pupils  lousies  on  the  upper  stories.    In  the  centre  of 
in  1882,  and  now  occupyins  a  brick  buildmg  the  square  is  a  handsome  stone  fountein,  eon- 
erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $24,000 ;  and  Gen-  structod  in  1658,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
esee  college,  founded  in  1849  under  the  general  statue  of  Fame;  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
supervision  of  the  Genesee  and  £.  Genesee  con-  the  Rimao.    Beside  the  pla^a  mayor  there  are 
ferenoes  of  the  M.  E.  church.  upward  of  80  open  squares  in  the  city.    There 
LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated  on  the  are  two  foundling  aqrlums  and  11  public  hos- 
banks  of  the  Bimac,  in  lat  12''  2'  S.,  long.  Tl""  pitals,  one  of  which  has  600  beds.    The  city 
8'  W.,  distant  6  m.  from  Callao,  its  seaport  on  contains  67  churches,  16  nunneries,  and  26  cha- 
the  Pacific ;  pop.  about  100,000,  of  whom  ^  are  pels,  many  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  im- 
whites,  1  negroes,  and  the  rest  Indians  and  ages  of  sold  decorated  with  jewels.  The  church 
mixed  races.    The  city  stends  on  an  extensive  of  the  Dominican  convent  is  800  feet  long  by 
plain  which  rises  gradually  from  the  ocean.  80  broad,  and  has  a  steeple  180  feet  high,  the 
Viewed  from  CalliM^  it  miuces  a  splendid  ajH  loftiest  in  Lima.    The  convent  is  said  to  have 
pearanoe,  with  its  many  spires  and  domes  ght-  had  under  the  Spanish  rule  a  revenue  of  (80,- 
tering  in  the  sun.    The  Rimac  flows  through  000  a  year.  The  largest  monastic  establishment 
the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  stone  is  the  convent  of  St  Eran<»8,  founded  in  1686 ; 
bridge  of  6  arches,  680  feet  in  length,  built  in  it  covers  two  squares  near  the  banks  of  the 
1618.     This  bridge  connects  the  city  proper  Bimac,  and  has  magnificent  doistersw    lima 
with  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  there  are  has  a  univernty  founded  in  1671,  once  the  fore- 
two  agreeable  dlamsdai  or  public  walks^  eon*  most  seat  of  learning  in  Spanish  America,  but 
sisting  of  avenues  formed  by  double  rows  of  now  nearly  deserted.     There  are   numerous 
trees.    The  city  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  schools  for  primary  instruction,  which  are  said 
about  9  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  from  18  to  26  to  be  well  conducted,  and  two  high  schools, 
feet  high.    It  is  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  each  of  which  has  about  860  pupils.   There  are 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  also  8  Latin  schools  and  4coUeges,  one  of  which 
is  about  9  miles.    The  streets  are  88  feet  wide,  is  for  theologVjanother  for  law,  and  another 
and  cross  each  other  at  ri^t  angles,  dividing  for  medidne.    The  city  contains  two  theatres, 
the  ci^  into  about  200  squares  measurinjp  886  an  amphitheatre  for  cock  fi^^ting,  and  another 
feet  each  way.    The  houses  are  low  and  ureg-  for  bull  fij^ts  capable  of  accommodating  12,000 
ularly  built  of  adobes,  with  partition  walls  of  spectetors.    The  manufactures  consist  princi- 
cane  covered  with  plaster,  and  with  roofr  of  pallv  of  gold  lace  and  fringes,  glass,  cotton 
cane  covered  with  mats,  which  are  preferred  to  doth,  citptrs,  chocolate,  and  paper,  and  are  of 
more  solid  materials  on  account  of  the  frequem^  very  limited  extent    The  climate  of  lima  is 
of  earthquakes  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  rain,  delightfully  mild  and  equable.    The  tempera- 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  have  no  windows  ture  ranges  only  from  60**  to  80%  being  never 
toward  the  streeti  the  smaller  ones  havin^p  only  under  the  former  and  seldom  rising  above  the 
a  door  with  a  glass  lantern  hanging  over  it  Of  latter ;  the  ordinary  daily  range  is  tnm  8^  to  4*. 
the  larger  houses  nothing  is  seen  but  great  fold-  Bain  is  extremdy  rare,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ing doors  opening  into  the  street,  which  lead  ning  unknown.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  ezoeed- 
to  the  patio  or  courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls  ingly  pleasant,  and  produces  in  abundance  maias^ 
often  painted  in  fresco ;  and  fiscing  the  street  barley,  beans,  vcffetebles,  sugar,  rice,  tobaooa 
door  is  the  principal  reception  room.    Through  grapes,  olives,  melons,  and  other  fhuta.  But  all 
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these  adyantages  are  outweighed  by  the  expo-  UMBO  (Lai  IMlui.  border  or  edge),  umi- 
sure  of  the  ottj  to  frequent  earthquakee.  Slight  ing  to  some  of  the  scholastic  theologtaDs,  oDe  i^ 
shocks  oocar  very  oftui,  and  are  little  regarded ;  the  places  into  which  departed  spirits  ire  re- 
bat  since  its  foundation  the  city  has  experienced  ceived.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  places  heD  in  tk 
upward  of  12  tremendous  earthquakes  which  centre  of  the  earth;  it  is  encircled  first  bv  psr- 
were  terribly  destructive  to  life  and  property,  ^tory,  above  which  extend  sacoessiydj  the 
The  first  of  these  great  calamities  was  in  1686,  limbu$  infantum  and  the  limbvM  palrum.  Us 
and  its  anniversary  is  still  commemorated.  The  former  indudes  children  dying  before  baptisL 
earthquake  of  1687  began  at  4  o^dock  in  the  who  according  to  different  dogmatista  pss 
morning  and  destroyed  many  houses.  It  recur-  thence  to  heaven  or  remain  for  damnadon.  Ik 
red  again  at  6,  and  destroyed  every  house  the  latter,  which  is  also  called  the  bosom  of  Abn- 
first  shock  had  spared.  In  1746  the  shocks  be-  ham  {Hnvs  AJ>rahfB\  indudes  the  holy  men  o( 
gan  at  lOi  P.  M,  Oct.  28,  and  in  8  minutes  the  the  old  covenant,  the  patriarchs  ando&er|ikie 
greatest  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins.  CaUao  ancients,  who  died  b^ore  the  birth  of  Chrk 
was  overwhdmed  by  the  waves  caused  by  the  According  to  the  usual  account,  Chiist  oped 
earthquake  at  sea,  and  of  28  ships  in  the  bar-  this  limbo  when  he  went  down  into  hell,  liber- 
bor  19  were  sunk,  and  the  other  4,  one  of  them  ated  the  souls  detained  there,  aod  adisitted 
a  fHgate,  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in-  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed ;  andit  ba 
land.  The  last  of  these  great  earthquakes  was  on  remained  from  that  time  closed  and  unoocnpiei 
March  20, 1828,  when  the  most  solid  buildings  Dante  describes  the  limbo  in  which  he  met  iritis 
were  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  1,000  persons  the  distinguished  spirits  of  pagan  ontiqaitTK 
were  killed,  and  property  was  destroyed  to  the  the  outermost  cirde  of  hell.  A  limhijim' 
amount  of  Id^OOOjOOO.— -Of  the  inhabitants  of  rum.  or  fools'  paradise,  is  also  meotiooed 
lima,  the  whites  are  remarkable  for  vivacity  LIMBURG,  or  Limboubo,  a  province  of  Be!^ 
of  manner  and  quickness  of  mind.  Education  gium,  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  £.  by  the  dadiT 
has  made  great  progress  among  them  of  late  of  Limburg,  S.  by  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  S.  Bnbs£i 
years,  and  the  young  men,  though  spending  and  Antwerp ;  area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISS^ 
much  of  their  time  in  indolence  and  dissipation,  198,160.  The  chief  towns  are  Hasselt,  tbe 
and  devoted  to  cock-fighting  and  gambling,  are  capital,  Tongres,  Maaseyck,  and  St.TroDd.  I^ 
extremely  ag'eeable  in  their  manners  and  con-  surface  is  flat  and  underlaid  with  strata  of  fat- 
yersation.  The  ladies  of  Lima  are  frequently  siliferous  limestone.  Iron,  calamme,  and  y 
very  beauUfol,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  grace-  are  the  principal  minerals.  The  most  iznpff- 
fnl  figures,  and  bright  intdli^nt  expressions,  tant  river  is  the  Meuse  or  Mass,  which  sldrs 
accompanied  by  the  most  pleasmg  manners,  and  the  E.  frontier.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
frequently  great  natural  talent  and  wit  Until  occupied  by  barren  heaths,  but  in  some  loeiS- 
within  a  few  years  they  wore  when  walking  ties,  particularly  in  the  S.  and  centre^  there  b 
abroad  the  saya  y  manto^  a  very  becoming  and  much  arable  land.  Pasturage  is  exo^e&tsfc 
elegant  dress,  now  only  seen  at  bull  fights,  reli-  abundant  along  the  Mouse,  and  cattle  and  swisa 
gious  processions,  and  on  other  great  occasions,  are  important  items  of  production.  The  nusB- 
The  mya  is  a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly  factures  include  soap,  salt,  potteiy,  paper,  to- 
that,  being  at  the  same  time  very  elastic,  die  bacco,  straw  hats,  beet  sugar,  &c  The  pro^- 
form  of  the  limbs  is  rendered  distinctly  visible,  ince  was  formed  in  1889  of  the  greater  pvt  a 
The  Tiumto  or  mantle  is  also  a  petticoat^  but,  in-  the  andent  province  of  Ijmbuiig',  which  v^ 
stead  of  hanging  about  the  heels,  it  is  drawn  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ketherlands,  ik 
over  the  head,  breast,  and  face,  and  is  kept  so  was  divided  at  the  separation  between  BelgiioB 
dose  by  the  hands,  which  it  also  conceals,  Uiat  and  Holland. — Limbubo,  the  former  capital  of 
no  part  of  the  body,  except  one  eye,  and  some-  the  province,  now  forms  part  of  the  district « 
times  only  a  portion  of  one  eye,  is  perceptible,  Yerviers  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Li^i  W 
A  rich  colored  handkerchief,  or  a  silk  band  and  about  2,000.  It  is  picturesquely  sitaated  on  U 
tassd,  is  frequently  tied  round  the  waist  and  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  Yesdre  river,  and  pot- 
hangs  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front  About  sesses  manufactories  of  cloth.  ItiscbleiSTbKffB 
1884  the  dose  fitting  skirt  was  abandoned  for  from  the  strong-smelling  cheese  to  which  itgr>^ 
the  ioya  orhegotelUb^  or  full  skirt.  But  of  late  its  name,  and  which  is  largely  exported.  i» 
years  the  French  fashions  have  nearly  super-  greatest  portion  of  this  cheese,  however,  coniei 
•eded  the  national  costume. — Lima  was  founded  firom  the  neighboring  village  of  ^^^^^  „  i 
l^  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  LIMBURG,  a  duchy  and  provhice  of  Hc«1«m, 

on  Jan.  6,  1585,  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  in  and  a  member  of  the  Germanic  <^^<^^^ 

honor  of  which  it  was  called  Ciudad  de  los  bounded  N.  by  North  BrabantJS.  bj  ^^ 

Beyeiy  or  dty  of  the  kings,  Epiphany  being  the  Prussia,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  W.  b/  Bag» 

day  appointed  to  commemorate  the  worship  of  Limburg;    area,  852   sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1°^ 

Ohrist  by  the  Magi  or  kings  of  the  East    This  215,086.  Capital,  Maestricht ;  other  chief  tovi^ 

name,  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  that  Boermond,  Yenloo,andWeerdt  ^®^   fu 

of  Lima,  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  native  diversified,  but  in  ^neral  little  elevated  ^o^ 

name  Rimac.— See  ^^  Ouzco  and  lima,"  by  G.  soil  is  of  poor  quahty  except  in  the  "^^^^ 

B.  Markham  (London,  1856);  Hill's  "Travels  the  Meuse,  Roer,  Geule,  Itterbeck,  &j;  JJJ 

in  Peru"  (London,  1860).  large  tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  heatMi» 
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uarsliee.    Grainy  hemp,  flax,  oilseeds,  aarden  product  is  known  as  slaked  Ume.    With  an 
ve^tables,  and  hve  stock  are  the  principal  prod-  excess  of  water  a  paste  is  produced,  called  milk 
acts.    Gin  is  made   in  large  qaantides,  and  of  lime.  The  water,  ifcoid,  dissolves  fraaiy^\pf  to 
there  are  mannfactories  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  -^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  the  solution  is  call- 
paper,  and  glass.    This  province  formerly  be-  ed  lime  water.    It  possesses  decidedly  alkidine 
longed  to  Belgium,  fh>m  which  it  was  taken,  properties  and  an  acrid  taste.  The  introduction 
and  was  finally  annexed  to  Holland  in  1888.  of  carbonic  acid  renders  it  turbid  by  formation 
LIME,  or  QuioxLnaB  Tsymbol  OaO;  chom-  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  whence  the  use  of 
ical  equivalent  28;  specinc  gravity  2.8-8.08),  lime  water  as  a  test  for  determining  the  pres- 
ihe  protoxide  of  calcium,  a  white,  alkaline,  ence  of  this  gas.    When  lime  water  is  boiled, 
earthy  powder,  obtained  from  the  native  oar-  half  the  lime  is  precipitated,  but  redissolves 
honates  of  lime,  such  as  the  different  calcareous  when  the  water  beix)mes  cold  again.    Lime  waa 
stones  and  sea  shells,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  regarded  as  infusible  untU  melted  by  the  corn- 
acid  in  the  process  of  calcination  or  burning,  pound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.    (See  Blowpifb.) 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  served  for  the  But  though  so  difficult  to  melt  alone,  it  readily 
preparation  of  cements  and  mortar;  and  it  is  fuses  when  mixed  with  siliciousand  ferru^^ous 
snpj^osed,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Isaiah  minerals,  the  ftision  of  each  being  promoted  by 
xzxiiL  12,  and  in  Amos  ii.  1,  that  the  modem  their  mixture.    With  the  silica  and  alumina  it 
method  of  manufacturing  it  was  in  use  by  the  forms  a  very  ftidble  glass.    Thus  used  in  the 
Hebrews.    Very  pure  lime  may  be  obtained  by  blast  furnace  as  a  flux,  it  serves  to  wash  out,  as 
subjecting  calcareous  spar  or  some  of  the  marbles,  it  were,  the  earthy  matters  combined  in  the 
either  light  or  dark  colored  (provided  they  are  not  ores  with  the  oxide  of  iron.    Lime  when  highly 
dolomites),  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible,  and  heated  becomes  intensely  luminous,  and  in  this 
in  the  free  draft  of  the  fire.    If  the  crucible  be  state  is  used  for  the  so  called  Drummond  light, 
closed,  the  stone  may  be  melted  and  its  texture  It  slowly  sublimes  at  the  high  temperature. — 
altered  without  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  the  mortar  or  cement 
acid.  The  magnesian  carbonates  of  lime  (see  Do-  of  brick  and  stone  work,  and  for  plastering 
]:x>iaTB)  fornish  lime  of  similar  appearance,  but  walls.    It  is  also  largely  consumed  in  agrionl- 
combined  with  magnesia,  and  pomssing  some-  ture  as  a  manure.    It  is  produced  of  different 
what  different  properties  fh>m  pure  lime,  as  qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
will  be  noticed  below.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure  stones  or  other  material  employed  and   the 
lime,  the  stone  may  be  dissolved  inhydrochloric  method  of  manufacture.    The  purer  stones  and 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  that  oyster  shells  make  what  is  called  a  fat  or  rich 
may  be  present  precipitated  b^  ammonia  and  lime,  which  slakes  rapidly  on  the  aonlication  of 
separated  by  filtering;  the  addition  of  carbonate  water,  doubles  or  more  than  doubles  in  bulk, 
of  ammonia  will  then  cause  the  precipitation  of  and  falls  to  a  white,  soft  paste.    This,  when 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  collected  brought  by  stirring  to  uniform  consistence,  if 
Dy  filtering  and  dried,  is  to  be  decomposed  at  a  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  will  under- 
red  heat    Lime  is  procured  on  a  large  scale  by  go  no  change  though  kept  for.  many  years.    In- 
huming the  stone  in  furnaces  called  kilns,  either  ferior  limes  are  distingmahed  by  slaking  slowly 
mixed  with  the  ftid  or  exposed  to  the  heated  tAr  with  little  if  any  increase  of  bulk,  ffiving  out 
and  fiames  that  proceed  from  side  fires,  through  btit  little  heat  in  the  process,  and  by  leaving  an 
the  central  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the  insoluble  residuum  when  dissolved  in  water 
stones  are  collected.    The  calcined  stones  may  finequentiy  renewed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
retain  their  original  form  or  crumble  in  part  solution  of  all  the  lime.    Masons  also  yalue  the 
to  powder ;  if  protected  from  air  and  moisture,  limes  according  to  the  quantity  of  sand  they 
they  can  afterward  be  preserved  without  change,  find  the  different  sorts  will  bear  to  be  mixed 
The  substance  possesses  a  powerfid  affinity  for  with  in  the  production  of  strong  mortar.  Dme- 
water,  absorbing  it  from  bodies  in  contact  with  stones  which  contain  various  mineral  ingredi- 
it,  whence  its  caustic  property,  and  its  applica-  ents  produce  lime  that  is  distinguished  by  the 
tion  as  a  drying  agent  for  abstracting  moisture  name  of  hydraulic,  the  properties  of  which  have 
from  gaseous  mixtures,  from  alcohol,  &o.    Per-  been  treated  in  the  article  Obmxnts.    It  has 
fectly  dry  lime  appears  to  have  no  affinity  for  been  customary  to  rank  the  lime  made  from 
carbonic  acid;  but  when  it  has  absorbed  moist-  magnesian  limestones  among  those  called  poor, 
ure  it  gradually  takes  up  this  gas  firom  the  air,  and  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  slaking  slowly, 
and  externally  at  least  is  converted  into  a  com-  and  taking  little  sand ;  yet  the  highest  priced 
bined  carbonate  and  hydrate,  of  the  composition  lime  in  the  Kew  York  and  eastern  markets  is 
represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  C09+OaO,HO.  that  of  Bmithfield,  R.  L,  made  from  a  magne- 
When  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  it  is  taken  up  rian  stone.    Excellent  Ume  also  has  been  pro- 
wiih  avidity;  tne  lumps  of  lime  open  in  cradu  duced  in  Westchester  co.,  K.  T.,  from  quarries 
and  swell ;  great  heat  is  evolved,  causing  a  near  the  Hudson  river  of  white  marble  or  dole- 
hissing  noise  and  clouds  of  steam ;  and  the  mite,  which  gave  by  analysis  45.8  per  oent  of 
water,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity,  disappears,  carbonate  cf  magnesia,  and  62.8  per  cent,  of  car- 
the  lime  falling  into  a  dnr  powder  of  the  definite  bonate  of  lime.    In  slaking  it  nearly  doubles 
composition  represented  by  the  ibrmula  OaO,  in  bulk,  and  in  making  mortar  it  takes  9  barrels 
HO.    This  is  called  slaking  the  lime,  and  the  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or  two  more  than  it  is 
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ewtomArytoine  with  Thomaston  Hme.  Btmed  sQfea,  which  some  snihoriiks  tMe  ifc  ilvtfi 
with  anthracite,  the  stone  had  always  prodoced  does.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  bydnii* 
Kme  of  yery  poor  j[nality,  slakioff  imperfectly  lie  limes.    Bat  if  common  mortar  he  protedad 
and  leavinff  lomps  in  the  paste  which  failed  to  fW)m  the  dr,  it  may  remain  without  harden^ 
cmmhle  when  made  into  mortar.    When  sndi  many  rears.    It  is  stated  that  lime  still  m^ 
mortar  was  nsed  for  plasterinff,  miless  first  oonditionof  a  hydrate  has  been  taken  ficm  as 
gronnd  in  a  mill,  the  lomps  womd  at  last  slake  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  in  one  of  tht 
upon  the  walk  wMeh  the  masons  teall  "  pitting  bastions  of  the  citadel  of  8traiftK>nrg,  wlndmi 
ont,''  and  prodnce  nnsightly  blotches.    It  was  bnilt  in  1666,  Gen.  Trenasart  in  1623foimdtha 
only  by  the  use  of  wood  for  fhel,  or  of  bitn*  the  mortar  nsed  for  its  constmction  w»  idl 
minons  coal  nrodncing  mnch  flame,  that  good  soft.  The  creamy  paste  or  hydrate  is  often  h^ 
lime  was  maae.    Bnt  it  is  probable  that  by  ns-  by  bnUders  in  pits  in  the  gronnd,  and  it  i» 
ing  high  steam  of  the  temperature  of  400^  or  proves  by  the  thorongh  slwng  which  it  u- 
600**  with  the  air  that  feeds  the  anthracite  fires,  dergoes.    The  excess  St  water  ia  remoTed  ihn 
this  faei  might  be  nsed  with  equal  adTantage  tiie  snrface,  and  the  lime  is  protected  hy  a  few 
and  g^reater  economy .  In  the  proportion  of  I  the  inchesof  sand  being  thrown  npon  it  ItisBtitod 
weight  of  the  anthracite,  it  causes  with  this  a  by  Jahn  that  when  the  mins  of  the  dd  ctalk 
strong  fiame  without  checking  the  combustion,  of  Landsberg  were  removed,  a  lime  pit  thit 
In  this  proportion  steam  is  generated  in  the  con-  must  have  been  in  existence  800  yean  v« 
sumption  of  many  of  the  woods  and  bituminous  found  in  one  of  the  vanlts.    The  smfaoe  of  the 
coals ;  and  even  with  these  fuels  it  is  customary  mass  was  carbonated  to  the  depth  of  s  for 
to  introduce  steam  in  European  kilns,  or  some-  inches,  but  below  this  the  lime  appeared  as  if 
limes  to  wet  tiie  stones  instead,  which  is  ob*  freshly  slaked,  only  rather  more  dry.  It  serred 
Tiouflly  a  more  imperfect  process.    A  great  for  use  in  laying  the  walla  of  the  new  bmlfiBg. 
part  ca  the  lime  that  supplies  the  Atlantic  coast  If  common  mortar  be  laid  in  water,  it  oot  oolj 
is  brought  from  Thomaston  and  neighboring  refhses  to  harden,  but  the  lime  is  after  a  tin 
towns  in  Maine,  where  quarries  of  great  ex-  dissolved  out,  and   waahed   away.— linw  ii 
tent  are  worked  near  the  coast  of  Penobscot  burned  in  kilns  <^  various  forms  ;sometiizMsia' 
bay,  and  the  lime  is  burned  witii  anthracite  deed,  where  wood  is  to  be  dearsd  off,  inofia 
fit>m  Pennsylvania.    The  excellent  quality  and  log  heaps,  the  stones  interstratified  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  lime  have  long  secured  markets  wood.    Pure  limestone  is  thus  eanly  coarertei 
for  it  even  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  into  the  into  good  lime,  but  much  of  it  must  be  i^lpe^ 
interior  of  the  country  as  fer  as  Lynchburg,  fecUy  burned ;  and  siliciona  limestooes  abodd 
Ya.,  where,  though  dose  to  extensive  limestone  by  such  a  process  be  partially  melted  and  gland 
districts,  Thomaston  lime  is  r^ularly  quoted  in  npon  the  surfeice  of  the  lumps,  which  ia  ealM 
tiie  published  prices  current.  In  New  York  city  ^  dead  bumt^"  and  the  inner  portions  of  these 
it  is  used  only  for  plastering,  selUng  from  $1  to  would  escape  calcination.    Kilns  uaed  to  be 
$1.80  a  barrel  of  21  bushels ;  a  strong  lime,  but  roughly  buut  up  ci  stones  without  mortar,  o 
darker  cobred,  frx>m  Kingston,  TJl^r  oo.,  is  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  structures^  eoataiiuof 
affbided  at 70  cts.  a  barrel,  answeringvery  well  a  cavity  of  corresponding  form  to  the  oatade 
for  mortar  for  stone  and  brick  work.  Thomaston  extending  from  top  to  bottom,  abont  15  feet  u 
lime  takes  about  i  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand,  or  7  to  height  A  favorite  shape  for  this  »  still  that  a 
8  barrels,  to  one  of  Hme. — ^For  making  mortar,  a  an  egg  set  on  end.  The  kilns  are  improved  hja 
sharp  clean  sand  of  coarse  grains  is  to  be  prefer-  liningof  clay,  orof  hard-burned  brick,  or^bet* 
red.  It  is  piled  around  in  basin  form,  and  tne  lime  terof  firebrick.    Arched  openings  extend  hen- 
is  thrown  into  the  centre  and  slaked  with  water  zontally  into  the  base  of  the  kQn,  wBMtiBNi 
snfficient  to  make  a  creamy  paste.    This,  being  8  on  a  front  of  16  feet,  as  was  formerly  w 
thoroughly  worked  with  hoes,  is  then  mixed  with  ease  with  the  oblong  kilns  at  Thomaatoa,  vhea 
sand,  which  is  well  stirred  into  it.    When  laid  lime  was  burned  with  wood;  and  io  ehaiM 
with  a  trowel  to  hold  stones  or  brick  together,  tiie  kilns  with  stone,  the  larger  lumps  are  m 
the  water  evaporates  oris  absorbed  by  the  stones,  up  in  arch  ibrm.  so  as  to  extend  theae  opci>^ 
which  should  be  wetted  to  prevent  this  process  through  to  the  back  wall,  leaving  tbe  apua » 
taking  place  tooraindly,  ana  the  excess  of  mor-  low  for  the  fuel.    The  limestone  being  thr^ 
tar  should  be  pressed  out  so  as  to  leave  the  in  npon  the  temporary  arches,  the  fires  ire  I4" 
layer  as  thin  as  possible.    Each  grain  of  the  up  beneath  these  for  2  or  8.  days  and  ni^tsiP- 
sand  is  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  of  lime,  which  til  the  stone  at  the  top  is  calcined.   After  eea- 
adheres  dosely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  also  to  ing,  the  lime  is  drawn  out  and  tiie  ^'f^'*^^ 
a4{oining  surfeces.    A  chemical  change  takes  renewed.  For  this,  called  the  intemutteotiui) 
place  in  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  idr  by  its  have  been  subetitnted  the  perpetosl  or  dnr 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  forming  a  stony  car*  kilns,  which  are  far  more  economical  for  W 
bonate,  and  according  to  some  authorities  the  operations.    These  are  of  varioos  ■h*?^  f^ 
Hme  also  partially  unites  in  time  with  the  silica  of  them  even  having  the  common  priaeipletf 
of  the  sand,  forming  a  superficial  Imr  of  stall  charging  the  fuel  and  stone  in  slterDstettT^ 
harder  and  stronflernlicate  of  lime,  'niis  change  and  renewing  these  layers  at  the  top  as  w 
is  indicated  by  the  property  of  old  mortar  when  charges  settie  down  and  the  lime  ia  ^'^f^ 
treated  with  acids  to  form  a  portion  of  gelatinona  at  the  bottom.    A  perpetual  kiln  of  fBuMr 
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form  was  long  sinoe  in  um  st  RftdBndorf  imr  stone,  waiflUng  98  IIxl,  was  rednoed  by  bvni- 

Berlin,  and  with  very  trifling  modifications  Is  ing  to  48  Ids.  ;  and  stones  weighing  100  Ibs^  and 
employed  in  the  United  States  nnder  American  oconpying  a  space  represented  «by  209,  wero 
patents.    The  fireplaces  are  in  the  side  of  the  fonna  afur  burning  to  be  redaoed  to  188  in 
structure,  usually  about  i  of  the  way  up  fix>m  bulk.*-Lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pro- 
the  base,  with  fines  discharging  into  the  central  duced  at  a  rery  cheap  rate  on  the  west  banK  of 
cavity.    They  mav  number  firom  8  to  6  or  mora  the  Hudson,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
distributed  around  the  stack  on  one  level ;  ana  land  narrows  in  Haverstraw.    The  ledges  of 
at  the  base  are  the  arched  openings,  one  in  each  limestone  f<»in  the  river  difb,  and  against  these 
space,  if  convenient  to  have  so  manv,  between  are  built  89  kilns  of  a  capadty  to  produce  daily 
the  fireplaces  and  alternating  with  them.    The  250  bushels  each  of  sl^ed  lime,  or  125  bushels 
openings  of  the  fireplaces  and  arches  for  dis-  of  quicklima    About  25  are  kept  in  operation, 
oharging  can  all  be  dosed  by  iron  doors.    The  making  from  6,000  to  7,000  bushels,  which  is 
stone  is  charged  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  shipped  in  bulk  on  board  vessels  to  be  carried 
wood  or  bituminous  coal  in  the  fireplaces,  and  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  sound  atad  to  the 
the  lime  is  drawn  out  below ;  and  the  operation  south  as  fiir  as  southern  Virginia.    The  kilns 
may  thus  be  continuously  kept  up.  These  kilns  are  built  in  pairs,  each  pair  di^arging  into  one 
are  usually  constructed  with  ^eat  care ;  they  arch.    The  fuel  is  mixed  dust  and  pea  coal, 
are  fh>m  25  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  oapadty  of  costing  about  $2  per  ton  delivered.  A  ton  burns 
about  50  barrels  of  stone,  and  cost  not  less  than  200  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  Ihus  miJcing  the 
$1,000  each.    They  are  of  circular  or  rectangu-  cost  of  ftiel  1  cent  a  bushel  Tlie  quarrying  and 
lar  area  within.  One  in  use  at  Berkshire,  Mass.,  burning,  done  by  contract,  cost  as  much  more, 
is  described  as  a  shaft  8  feet  square  without  and  beside  the  charge  tot  steel  used  in  blasting;  but 
25  feet  high,  with  a  cavity  4  feet  square,  the  the  whole  expense  for  the  slaked  lime  delivered 
walls  thus  being  2  feet  thick.  To  the  height  of  on  board  the  vessels  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
7  feet  from  the  base  it  is  built  12  feet  wide  to  of  the  kilns  does  not  exceed  12.85  per  100  buih- 
afford  room  for  a  fireplace  on  each  side;  these  els.    It  sells  readilv  at  $8JS0,  which  is  equiva- 
are  2  feet  high  and  20  inches  wide.    With  a  lent  to  T  cts.  a  bushel  for  the  quicklime.    It  is 
consumption  of  2  to  2^  cords  of  wood  a  product  but  little  used  however  in  this  condition,  prob- 
of  75  bushels  is  obtained  firom  8  times  drawing  ably  because  it  is  not  of  uniform  quality.  Much 
the  lime  in  24  hours;  this  is  about  equivalent  of  the  stone  yields  92  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
to  1  part  by  measure  of  lime  to  8  parts  of  wood,  lime,  and  makes  a  hot  and  strong  lime;  in 
At  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  a  kiln  of  circular  burning  it  crumbles  to  powder. — ^The  prindples 
form  with  6  fireplaces,  and  of  the  capacity  of  of  the  application  of  lime  to  agricultural  pur- 
50  barrels,  produced  in  1856  about  88  barrels  poses  may  be  found  in  Liebig's  **  Agricultural 
of  lime  daily  with  the  consumption  of  {|  of  s  Ghemistry ;"  and  in  Loudon^s  ^' Encydopiedia 
ton  of  the  best  oannel  coaL    The  product  of  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  YiUa  Architecture"  is 
lime  to  the  fuel  consumed  is  very  variable,  the  a  description  of  a  kiln  of  cheap  construction 
difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  different  which  he  regards  as  the  best  he  had  ever 
kilns  and  metiiods  of  burning.    Hassenfratz  in  seen  or  heard  of.*-Lime  is  applied  to  various 
his  daborate  treatise  on  the  production  and  use  other  uses  beside  those  named ;  as  in  the  prep- 
of  lime  c^ves  the  plans  of  many  kilns^  with  do-  aration  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  BLBAOBmre 
scriptions  of  their  workings;  among  which  are  Powdxbs);  in  the  darification  of  sugar;  the 
noted  the  following :  The  intermittent  kilns  of  purification  of  coal  gas;  removing  hair  from 
the  Pyrto^es,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  oone,  hides  preparatory  to  tanning;  and  for  numeiv 
produce  by  measure  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  wood;  ous  other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manu&cturea. 
those  of  KemouFs,  1  of  lime  to  2i  of  soft  wood ;  Beferenoe  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
of  Mesi^res,  one  of  lime  to  1.44  of  wood ;  of  respecting  its  use,  beside  those  named :  Hassen- 
MontreuQ-sur-Mer,   diarging   150   barrols  at  fratz,  TroiU  tMoriqfu  et  pratigus  de  Vari  de 
once,  1  of  lime  to  1  of  wood.    The  perpetual  cahiner  lapimre  ealeaire^etdejaifriauer  UnUet 
kilns  of  Uttry  produce  1  of  lime  with  0.86  ta  $orte§  de  mati^e$y  dmenti^  heUmij  «c.  (Paris, 
0.87  of  bituminous  coal ;  of  Qrenoble,  with  0.28  1825) ;  Manuel  du  chat^faumier  (16mo.,  Paris, 
to  0.88  of  coal ;  of  Brioude,  with  0.16  to  0.20  1886) ;  Yicat,  ^^  Treatise  on  Oalcareous  Mortars 
of  ffood  coal;  and  of  Namur,  with  0.18  of  poor  and  Cements,"  translated  from  the  French  by  J. 
ooiu.  The  product  of  the  Hastings  perpetual  kiln  T.  Smith  (London.  1887);  Dumas,  Chimieap' 
was  about  1  of  lime  to  0.80  of  best  coal.  If  the  pUguU  aum  aarU^  Uv.  v.  chap.  viii. ;  Begnanit, 
ftdl  benefit  of  the  fuel  wero  obtained,  the  con-  Ccwn  de  ehimie^  vol.  ii.  (1849) ;  Burnell,  ^^  Trea- 
snmption  should  be  yV^  weight  of  dry  wood,  kise  on  Limes,  Oements,  Mortars,  Concretes.'* 
or  of  coal  j^  of  the  wdght  of  the  lime;  but  ^  (in  Weale's  ^'Budimentaiy  Series,"  1850) ; 
^e  proportionate  measnres  above  given  of  ^  to  Payen,  (7AmM  indrntrieUe  (1851). 
1  are  equivalent  to  V'A  to  fW  o^  ^®  weight  of  LIME,  an  exogenous  fruit  tree  of  the  genus 
tiie  lime.    There  is  still  therefore  sreat  waste  eitrui  (which  includes  also  the  citron,  lemon, 
of  fuel  over  the  quantity  theorotically  requirod.  orange,  and  shaddock),  in  the  natural  order  au* 
The  spemfie  gravity  of  limestone  is  reduced  by  ranuaeemf  with  a  spherical,  succulent,  iodehis- 
buming  from  i  to  i,  and  the  volume  by  10  to  cent  many«partitioiied  henj(haeea%  imbricated 
20  per  cent.    A  ouroo  foot  of  Badersdoif  lime-  petals,  nearly  free  stamens,  and  dotted  leaves.  It 
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is  tbe  G.  limetta  of  Bisso.  Some  botanists  hare  haQ,  com  and  butter  markets,  assembly  ioqqM| 

regarded  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  citron  (0,  barracks,  and  hospitals.    There  are  18  fboH 

medtea,Wil\d,\  The  lime  grows  to  the  height  of  of  worship,  of  which  6,  indnding  a  catbednl 

abont  8  feet,  with  a  crooked  tmnk  having  many  with  remarkably  fine  bells,  belong  to  the  estab- 

diffhsed,  prickly  branches ;  its  leaves  are  ovate-  lished  church,  and  7  to  too  Roman  Gatho&ei 

lanceolate,  almost  quite  entire,  with  wingless,  The  castle  of  Limerid^  is  even  in  its  nnui 

simple  petioles.    Tbe  common  character  of  the  noble  structure.    The  streets,  except  in  tlie  o^ 

f&mily  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  low  ever-  quarters,  are  spadous  and  r^ular,  and  the  ip- 

green  trees,  whose  fruits  are  large  berries,  round  pearance  of  the  town  is  very  bustling  sod  lai- 

or  oblong,  and  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  The  mated.    The  staple  mannfactnres  are  now  M. 

entire  genus  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation,  hooks,  lace,  flour,  malt  Uqnors,  npiriti,  leatba; 

that  varieties  are  better  known  than  the  original  and  iron ;  linen  and  gloves  were  formeriy  ina^ 

species.    The  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  lime  is  very  extensively,  and  there  are  sdll  some  e^ 

not  so  sharp  and  acid  as  that  of  the  lemon,  but  lishments  for  the  production  of  the  latter  artiek^ 

rather  inclined  tp  be  bitter;  it  is  employed  for  Limerick  gloves  being  renowned  for  their  eiod- 

flavoring  punch,  sherbet,  and  other  drinks,  and  lence.    Ship  building  is  also  a  prominent  branch 

it  is  extensively  used  on  ships  as  an  anti-scor-  of  industry.    limerick  has  an  active  fordgii 

butic ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  dtrio  acid,  trade,  being  next  to  Cork  tbe  diief  seaport  d 

Fh)m  a  varietv  of  the  lime  called  eedrati  is  ex-  Munster.    By  the  grand  canal  and  by  raOnj 

tracted  a  much  esteemed  perfume.  it  has  ready  communication  with  the  most  im- 

LIME  TREE.    See  Bass  ob  Babx  Wood.  portant  towns  of  Irdand,  whOe  its  harbor  ■ 

LIMERIOE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  suffidently  capacious  to  receive  a  lai^  tnoM 

province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.  by  the  Shan-  of  shipping,  extending  nearly  a  mile  aloog  tbe 

non,  E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Cork,  and  W.  by  river,  and  has  abreadUi  of  loO  yards,  withfran 

Kerry;  area,  1,064  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  262,-  2  to  9  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  and  19 feett: 

186.    The  surface  is  mountamous  in  the  N.  E.,  spring  tide.    The  line  of  quays  extends  about 

S.,  and  S.  W.,  and  elsewhere  level  or  undulat-  1,600  yards,  and  there  are  also  floating  docks, 

ing.    The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Shan-  During  ^e  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1856,  Uie  coia- 

non,  Maig,  Deel,  and  Mnlkern.  The  prevailing  merce  of  the  port  was  as  follows : 
geological  formations  are  limestone,  trap,  and 
sandstone ;  and  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are 
found.  The  soil  is  very  fertUe,  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  in  the  *'  Golden 
Vale,"  a  tract  which  extends  from  Tipperary 
W.  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  An  ex- 
cellent breed  of  long-homed  cattle  is  reared 

here,  and  cattle  raising  and  dairy  forming  are  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  comprised 

the  principal  branches  of  industry.    Wheat,  78  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  10,83f 

oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  extensively  tons.    The  city  sends  two  members  to  the  boos 

g^own.     The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  of  commons.    Limerick  surrendered  to  the  p8^ 

woollens,  lace,  paper,  flour,  and  meal ;  and  liurge  liamentarians  nnder  Ireton  in  1651,  alter  a  gil- 

quantities  of  the  products  of  the  country  are  lant  defence,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Irdtoil 

exported.    The  chieftowns  are  Limerick,  Rath-  which  submitted  to  William  III.  in  1691.  A 

keale,  and  Newcastle.    The  county  sends  two  treaty  was  signed  here  on  the  latter  oocaaon 

members  to  the  imperial  parliament     This  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  Roman  OathoKes  oer- 

county  is  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland  to  the  tain  religious  rights,  and  promiring  an  anuiest; 

arohffiologist,  on  account  of  its  numerous  Cy-  to  all  who  took  tiie  oath  of  (dlegiance.   ^}'^^ 

clopean  remains,  military  earthworks,  ancient  head-quarters  of  the  S.  W.  military  district,  uw 

castles,  and  ruins  of  religious  houses.     (See  possesses  several  barracks.    Riots  anoog  titf 

IsKLAND.) — LiMEBiOK,  the  Capital  of  the  pre-  soldiery  took  place  there  in  1S57. 
ceding  countv,  a  city,  and  a  county  in  itseft  is       LIMESTONE,  a  generic  term  for  all  the  etf- 

situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  lat.  bonates  of  lime  except  calcareous  spar  and  chalt 

62*^  89'  K,  long.  8"  89'  W.,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  (See  Lime.) 

Dublin,  with  which  and  with  Cork  and  Water-       LIMESTONE.    L  A  N.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordtf- 

ford  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.'  in  1851.  ing  onTenn.,  bounded  S.  by  the  TennesMerive^ 

58,448.     It  consists  of  the  '^  English  town,''  and  watered  by  Elk  river  and  its  branches  lod 

built  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  the  ^*  Irish  several  creeks ;  area,  575  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I^ 

town"  and  "  Newtown-Perry,"  on  the  left  bank  16,488,  of  whom  8,068  were  slaves.   The  w^ 

of  the  river.    These  8  portions  are  connected  by  face  is  hilly,  and  soil  very  productive.   The  roci 

5  bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £85,000.   Newtown-  is  limestone,  from  which  the  county  ^^"^^  1^ 

Perry  is  filled  with  handsome  modem  houses,  name.    The  productions  in  1850  were  861,66t 

and  is  much  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city,  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  59,671  of  sweet  potiH 

Tbe  houses  on  the  island  are  principaUy  in  the  toes,  14,809  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,199  11a  « 

Flemish  style.     The  chief  public  edifices  of  rice.    There  were  6  grist  milk  8  i«v^^ 

Limerick  are  the  law  courts,  prisons,  custom  cotton  factory,  27  churches,  and  655  popw'^ 

bouse,  chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  linen  tending  schools.    Capital,  Athena.   U.  A  oeii- 
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tral  CO.  of  Texas,  watered  by  the  Navasoto  and  the  action  on  this  ground.  Thus  eren  Lord 
several  other  small  streams;  area,  850  so.  m. ;  Mansfield  said  (Oowper,  648):  "The  slightest 
pop.  in  1858,  8,087,  of  whom  959  were  slaTes.  acknowledgment  has  been  held  sufficient;  as 
The  snrface  is  nndolatlDg ;  about  two  thirds  of  aaying,  *  Prove  your  debt  and  I  will  pay  you ;'  or 
the  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  the  rest  being  *  I  am  ready  to  answer,  but  nothing  is  due  to 
black,  sticky  prairie.  Ine  productions  in  1858  you ;'  and  much  slitter  acknowledgments  tiian 
were  about  4,882,400  lbs.  of  cotton,  14,700  these  will  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute."  But 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  808,210  of  Indian  com.  a  few  years  since  wiser  views  began  to  prevail. 
Oapital,  Springfield.  Judge  Story  said  (5  Mason,  528) :  "  I  consider 
LIMITATION,  Statutes  of,  laws  which  pro-  the  statute  of  limitation  as  a  highly  beneficiid 
vide  that  certain  debts  or  claims  shall  not  be  statute,  and  entitled  as  such  to  receive,  if  not  a 
prosecuted  after  a  certain  time.  The  origin  of  liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construction,  in 
these  statutes,  which  are  now  found  in  every  furtherance  of  its  manifest  object."  These 
civilized  community,  was  undoubtedly  the  prob-  views  now  decidedly  prevail  both  in  England 
abilitv  that  an  old  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the  and  America.  The  question,  by  what  rule  the 
hardship  ofholding  a  payer  to  pay  his  debt  twice  statute  ^all  be  construed,  is  in  fact  the  ques- 
over,  because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  had  lost  tion  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  statute 
the  evidence  of  his  payment.  When  therefore  of  presumption  or  a  statute  of  repose.  If  the 
such  a  stale  debt  was  brought  before  a  court,  former,  then  an  action  founded  upon  an  old 
the  law  presumed  that  it  had  been  paid,  without  debt  is  to  be  barred  only  because  it  is  probable 
proof.  Such  a  presumption  still  exists  in  cases  that  an  old  debt  has  been  paid ;  and  therefore 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes ;  it  being  a  all  confessions  or  acknowled^ents,  all  acts  and 
general  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  words,  in  any  way  throwing  a  doubt  on  Hm 
America,  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  payment  payment,  may  be  considered  as  overthrowing 
of  all  personal  claims,  after  20  years  have  passed  the  i»'esumption  of  payment,  and  maintaining 
without  any  evidence  of  acknowledgment  by  the  action.  But  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stat- 
the  debtor.  But  in  the  year  1624  (21  James  I.)  ute  of  repose,  then  it  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  England,  pie  that  an  old  debt,  whether  it  have  been  paid 
that  all  actions  of  account,  and  all  actions  upon  or  not,  should  not  now  be  brought  out  to  dis- 
the  case  other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  turb  relations  between  the  parties  which  had 
the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and  become  settled  by  time ;  for  a  creditor  who  has 
merchant,  all  actions  of  debt  on  anv  lending  been  negligent  enough  to  let  his  debt  lie  by  so 
or  simple  contract,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for  long,  neither  prosecuted  nor  verified,  should 
rent  due,  should  be  commenced  and  sued  within  lose  it^  because  the  peace  of  society  requires 
6  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such  actions  that  claims  which  have  long  slumbered  should 
should  accrue.  This  statute  was  the  foundation  be  considered  as  dead.  Where  this  view  was 
of  all  the  statutes  of  limitation  which  have  been  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  no  mere  acknowledg- 
since  then  enacted  in  England  and  in  the  United  ment  of  an  old  debt  would  prevail  against  the 
States;  nor  have  they  varied  greatly  from  it.  statute;  but  if  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  with- 
Divested  of  technical  language,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  6  years,  a  distinct  new  promise  to  pay 
that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  any  debt  the  debt,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might 
more  than  6  years  old,  founded  upon  a  simple  not  make  it,  and  none  why,  if  ho  made  it,  he 
contract ;  by  which  is  meant  any  contract  not  should  not  be  held  to  perrorm  it.  So  also,  if 
created  by  a  sealed  instrument  or  resting  on  a  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  within  the  6  years^ 
judgment  of  court.  The  exception  of  actions  a  part  payment  of  the  debt,  not  in  full,  but  as 
founded  on  mutual  accounts  of  trade  between  an  acknowled^ent  of  the  whole  debt,  it  might 
merchants  is  common ;  and  in  Massachusetts  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  promise  to  pay  the  re- 
and  Maine  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  mainder,  and  as  reviving  the  balance  of  the 
witnessed  note  of  hand,  these  accounts  and  debt  These  views  at  length  prevailed  so  de< 
notes  being  barred  only  by  the  20  years'  pre-  cidedly  in  England,  that  in  1828  (9  George  lY.)^ 
sumption.  At  the  outset,  and  for  some  years,  what  is  there  called  Lord  Tenterden's  act  was 
or  perhaps  generations,  the  courts  favored  these  passed ;  which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable, 
laws,  and  construed  them  liberally  against  tiie  and  was  found  in  its  operation  so  useful,  that  it 
debt  or  action.  Then,  however,  the  views  and  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
practice  of  courts  changed,  and  they  seemed  to  This  statute  provides,  in  substance,  that  no  debt 
regard  the  statutes  of  limitation  as  proper  ob-  which  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation 
jects  of  dislike,  and  construed  them  very  liber-  shall  be  revived  by  anv  new  promise  or  ac- 
ally  in  favor  of  the  debt  or  action.  That  is,  knowledgmenlL  imless  that  be  in  writing;  but 
they  permitted  the  defence  of  the  statute  to  be  this  statute  still  permits  a  part  payment  to  re- 
overthrown  by  slight  and  even  frivolous  evi-  vive  the  debt. — ^As  the  law  now  stands,  it  may 
deuce  of  any  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  be  said  that  the  new  promise  which  revives  a 
the  debtor  within  6  years;  and  although  they  debt  must  not  be  in  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
could  not  say  that  this  made  the  original  debt  but  an  actual  promise ;  some  of  our  courts  how- 
any  younger,  and  so  took  it  out  of  the  operation  ever,  it  must  be  admitted,  apply  the  rule,  even 
of  the  statute,  they  did  say  that  the  acknowl-  now,  with  much  laxity.  So  if  there  be  an  ao- 
edgment  was  a  new  promise,  and  maintained  knowledgment,  written  where  that  is  required, 
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or  spoken  elsewhere,  it  iniiet  be  a  distinet  b/i^  oould  luive  oommenoed  an  action  for  {h«  debt 

knowledgment  that  the  debt  now  existB  and  Is  Thns,  if  the  original  promiBe  be  on  time,  ori 

due.    It  need  not  acknowledge  or  promiBe  any  sale  be  on  credit,  or  any  debt  oontrBcted  a 

precise  amonnt,  for  evidence  maj  prote  this ;  definite  credit,  the  6  years  do  not  begin  vka 

but  it  mast  be  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  the  debt  be^ns,  but  when  it  ispa^ble;  thti^ 

to  show  that  this  very  debt  was  in  contem-  when  the  tune  or  the  credit  expires.   80  if  t 

plation  when  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  surety  pays  for  his  principal,  he  may  makebi 

was  made.    Hence,  it  is  now  dear  that  an  ac-  principal  repay  him ;  and  his  action  is  not  bvnd 

knowledgment  which  nmitiTes  a  promise,  as  when  6  years  elapse  from  the  maturity  of  tbe 

"  I  owe  that  debt,  but  do  not  choose  to  pay  debt  which  the  surety  paid,  but  from  Uie  tine 

it^"  does  not  revive  the  debt;  and  it  is  bnt  an  of  his  payment.  If  an  action  cannot  be  brou^ 

extension  of  this  rule,  to  say  that  an  acknowl-  until  after  a  demand,  it  is  not  barred  (or  oot- 

edgment  so  guarded  and  defined  or  limited  lawed)  until  6  years  after  the  demand  is  madt 

that  it  cannot  be  fairiv  regarded  as  intended  to  But  a  note  on  demand  may  be  sued  at  ooee, 

be  a  new  promise,  will  not  revive  the  debt  80  and  is  always  payable ;  and  the  6  jeais  be^ 

if  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  be  condi*  to  run  against  it  fixnn  its  date.    Thb  6  jon 

tional,  as,  ^  when  I  am  able,"  or  ^^  if  I  recover  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  action  aeenea,  il- 

such  a  debt,**  it  revives  the  debt  only  if  the  though  the  damage  or  injurious  ooDseqooea 

condition  be  performed.    And  however  ftill  an  occur  later ;  as  if  one  is  injured  by  tbe  fiaft  of 

acknowledgment  may  be,  the  debtor  may  show  another,  a  railroad  company  for  exiD|de^  the 

by  the  accompanying  words  or  acts  (the  rea  action  must  be  brought  within  6  yess  fivn 

geaUB,  in  law  phrase)  that  it  was  not  understood  the  time  when  the  injury  occurs,  althoi^  its 

nor  intended  by  the  parties  as  an  aoknowledg-  consequences,  fbr  which  the  action  is  in  iki 

ment.    So  too  the  acknowledgment  or  promise  brought,  were  developed  at  a  much  later  period, 

must  be  voluntary. — ^If  part  payment  is  relied  If  money  be  payable  oy  instalments,  the  statute 

upon  as  reviving  the  debt,  it  must  be  shown,  begins  to  run  as  to  eadi  instahnentfrom  die 

by  direct  or  drcomstantial  evidence,  that  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due ;  bnt  if  there  be 

payment  was  made  as  a  part  of  a  larger  debt,  an  agreement  that  when  one  is  unpaid  ali  shiE 

and  of  the  debt  in  controversy ;  for  in  the  ab-  become  due,  the  statute  b^ns  at  once  to  nm  a 

sence  of  all  such  evidence  it  will  be  presumed  to  alL — As  the  statute  does  not  b^  to  m 

that  the  payment  was  made  as  of  the  whole  until  an  action  could  be  brought,  so  it  does  not 

that  was  aue.    A  payment^  if  made  in  part,  re-  ^ply  at  all  against  those  who  could  not  hrisf 

vives  the  debt  although  it  be  made  by  a  prom-  an  action,  or  could  not  bring  it  witboat  eEpe- 

issory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  bank  bills  cial  difficulty.  The  statutes  of  limitation  alwa^i 

or  coin  which  turn  out  to  be  counterfeit    So,  contain  exceptions  to  meet  these  esses.   Is 

if  a  debtor  owes  his  creditor  several  debts,  some  general,  they  are  substantially  the  ssme  as  tk 

of  which  are  outlawed  (which  is  a  common  exceptions  m  tiie  original  statute  of  Jame^ 

phrase  for  barred  by  time)  and  some  are  not,  which  provides  that  if  the  plaintifl^  when  tb» 

and  pays  him  a  sum  of  money  without  indicat-  cause  of  action  accrues,  be  within  the  age  of 

ing  what  debt  it  shall  be  applied  to,  the  creditor  21  years,  a  married  woman,  of  unsound  mod, 

may  apply  the  payment  to  the  outlawed  debts,  in  prison,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  maj  bring  lis 

but  cannot,  by  such  part  payment,  revive  the  action  at  any  time  within  6  years  after  tbedii- 

remainder.  But  ifadebt  consist  of  principal  and  ability  is  removed;  or,  as  it  is  oommooljei- 

interest,  a  payment  on  account  of  either  will  pressed,  the  statute  does  not  begm  toma|- 

take  the  whole  debt  from  the  statute.    Tenter-  til  the  disability  is  removed.    In  I4>pljing  tbs 

den^s  act,  which  reauires  the  new  promise  to  be  rule,  it  is  held,  that  if  the  disability  does  not 

in  writing,  is  now  held,  in  Enghind  and  in  the  exist  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  or  if  A 

United  States,  not  to  require  ue  evidence  of  a  exist  then  and  is  afterward  removed,  iltboi^Ii 

part  payment  to  be  in  writing.    Asa  part  pay-  but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  statntettce 

ment  operates  as  a  new  promise,  it  is  dear  that  begins  to  run,  the  statute  is  not  sospeDdedor 

no  part  payment  can  revive  a  debt,  unless  it  be  arrested  by  a  subsequent  disabili^.   if  »^^ 

made  not  only  on  account  of  the  debt,  but  by  disabilities  exist  when  the  cause  of  action  ic- 

Bome  one  who  had  authority  from  the  debtor  crues,  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  nm  nn^ 

to  make  it  as  apart  payment,  or  to  bind  him  by  idl  are  removed ;  but  if  there  be  one  at  tiw 

his  promise.  If  the  original  promise  were  made  time,  and  afterward  but  before  that  one  ben- 

by  two  Jointly,  it  cannot  be  revived  by  either  so  moved  tiiere  be  other  disabUities^  the  statnts 

as  to  bind  the  other,  unless  he  has  (as  a  partner  b^ns  to  run  as  soon  as  the  first  is  removed, 

hasif  the  firm  be  in  existence  when  the  promise  and  is  not  affected  by  the  subseqnent  oml 

is  made)  a  right  to  promise  for  himself  and  the  Thus,  if  one  was  20  years  old  when  a  debt^ 

other  also.    Formerly,  the  acknowledgment  by  him  accrued,  and  before  he  was  21  went  abiw 

one  revived  it  as  to  ul,  because  it  removed  the  and  remained  10  years,  he  could  not  brii^  b» 

presumption  of  payment    But  now  that  the  action  on  Ms  return,  because  tbe  ^^°|^^ 

statute  is  regarded  as  one  of  repose,  the  rule  is  years  began  as  soon  as  his  minority  expired.  N 

as  above  stated.--It  is  important  to  determine  too,  by  a  later  EngUsh  statute  (4  Ann^  f^J^ 

when  the  6  years  begin  to  run.    The  general  s.  19),  generally  enacted  here,  it  is  V'^J^ 

answer  is^  from  the  day  when  the  creditor  that  if  the  defendant  be  out  of  reach,  as  b^T^ 
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the  seas,  when  the  action  acGraea,  the  6  yean  do  m^  genemDj  only  to  rimple  eontraota,  and 
not  begin  against  the  plaintiff  until  the  defend-  t&erefiffe  do  not  affect  actions  founded  on  any 
ant  returns.  In  the  application  of  this  mle,  the  specialities,  as  deeds^  bonds,  or  Judgments,  or 
courts  of  this  country  remember  its  reason,  and  any  action  to  recover  land.  For  all  of  these 
do  not  permit  the  6  years  to  commence  until  the  there  is  now  in  this  country  a  very  common 
defendant  returns  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accea-  but  not  universal  limitation  of  20  years.  Be- 
rible.  But  in  England,  if  he  comes  back  and  liides  side  these  there  are,  in  the  several  states,  and 
himself  for  a  few  days,  and  then  goes  abroad  in  the  United  Stat^  various  provisions  as  to 
again,  the  6  years  beg^n  from  the  moment  of  his  other  actions,  in  which  there  is  littie  uniformity, 
return,  although  he  had  taken  adequate  precan-  and  of  which  we  could  make  no  useful  state- 
lion  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  knowing  it,  or  ment  without  occupying  many  pages  with  the 
finding  him.  In  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  details.  Thus,  a  limited  time  is  f^ven  witiiin 
English  phrase  '^beyond  the  seas,'^  other  phra-  which  actions  may  be  brought  against  sherifb, 
ses  are  used,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  "out  or  marshals,  or  executors  or  administrators,  or 
of  the  state,''  and  all  are  held  to  mean  that — It  for  danderous  words,  or  for  personal  assaults  or 
is  sometimes  provided  that  if^  after  the  action  trespasses.  For  some  of  these  actions,  and  in 
accrues,  the  defendant  shall  be  absent  from  and  some  of  the  states,  l^is  limitation  is  veiy  short, 
reside  out  of  the  state,  the  time  of  his  absence  Thus  in  Alabama,  an  action  for  words  must  be 
shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  time  limited  brought  within  one  year  from  their  utterance, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Where  — One  universal  exception  is  made,  either  by 
there  is  this  provi^on,  it  has  been  questioned  statute  or  by  acyudication,  to  all  limitation ;  it 
whether  the  aggregate  of  successive  and  distinct  is  bv  the  application  of  the  ancient  law  maxim : 
absences  can  be  deducted  from  the  time,  or  only  Ifullum  tempus  oeeurrU  regi;  or  in  other  1^^ 
one  single  absence.  This  is  determined  different-  words,  no  laches  (or  neglect)  is  imputable  to 
ly.  Thus,  in  New  York,  but  one  single  absence  the  king,  or  in  the  United  States  to  the  state 
is  deducted ;  while  in  ITew  Hampshire  all  the  or  government.  Therefore  any  rights  of  action 
absences  are. — ^The  statute  affects  only  the  rem-  po^essed  by  the  state  may  be  enforced  by  action 
edy  for  the  debt,  or  the  right  to  recover  it  by  at  any  time,  so  far  as  the  general  statutes  of 
action,  but  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  limitation  might  affect  them.  But  in  many  of 
debt.  Hence  it  does  not  affect  any  security  the  states  there  are  statutes  which  bar  the  right 
given  for  the  debt^  Thus,  if  there  be  a  mort-  of  the  state  after  a  certain  period ;  as  when 
gage  of  land  or  of  goods  to  secure  a  note  or  encroachments  on  a  road  have  been  long  per- 
bond,  this  mortgage  remains  in  fall  force,  al*  mitted.  The  act  of  congress  of  April  80, 1790, 
though  the  6  years  have  expired,  and  no  action  limits  the  prosecution  for  treason  or  other  o(^p- 
can  be  maintained  on  the  note  or  bond. — ^Be-  ital  offsnce,  except  murder  or  forgery,  to  8  years 
cause  the  law  of  limitation  is  a  law  of  remedy  next  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  for 
and  not  of  right,  it  affects  the  method  of  recov-  offences  not  capital  to  2  years,  unless  the  party 
ering  a  debt,  but  not  the  debt  itself;  and  there-  accused  fled  from  justice ;  and  there  are  in 
fore,  in  general,  the  law  of  the  forum  (lex/ort)^  many  of  the  states  limitations  to  prosecutions 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  for  crime. — ^The  word  "limitation''  is  also  used 
brought,  determines  the  limitation,  and  not  the  in  law  in  deeds  transferring  real  estate.  It 
law  of  the  place  where  the  debt  is  contracted,  means  that  an  estate  cannot  continue  after  a 
Thus  if  A  lives  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  owes  certain  contingency  occurs ;  the  limitation  of 
to  B  a  certain  debt  which  will  be  barred  in  0  an  estate  is  therefore  the  definition  or  restric- 
years,  and  they  both  go  to  Rhode  Island,  where  tion  which  confines  an  estate  not  to  a  time 
we  will  suppose  the  debt  to  be  barred  in  8  years,  certain,  but  to  a  time  which  may  be  rendered 
and  after  8  years  B  sues  A  in  Rhode  Island,  the  certain  by  the  happening  of  an  event ;  as  if  an 
law  of  Rhode  Island  bars  the  action,  dthough  estate  be  given  to  nold  until  from  the  net  pro- 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  would  not.  And  we  ceeds  a  certain  sum  shall  be  made,  or  until  the 
think  the  converse  proposition  equally  true,  al-  grantee  marries.  The  distinction  between  a 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  distincti^  settled  by  umitation  in  a  deed  and  a  condition  is  technical, 
adjudication.  That  is,  if  the  limitation  be  and  sometimes  difficult.  In  general,  if  an  es- 
shorter  in  the  state  where  the  debt  was  con-  tate  is  given  to  be  held  by  the  ^antee  until  a 
tracted,  and  longer  in  that  to  which  the  parties  n>ecified  event  shall  occur,  this  is  but  a  limitfr- 
have  come,  it  is  this  last  law  which  prevails.  In  tion ;  but  if  it  be  given  only  with  a  proviso,  or 
Massachusetts  (11  Pickering^  86)  it  was  held  a  condition  (that  is,  with  the  words,  *^pro- 
that  if  both  parties  remain  abroad  until  the  vided  that,"  or  "on  condition  that"),  to  the 
debt  is  wholly  barred  where  it  was  contracted,  effect  that  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  grantee 
and  then  both  come  into  that  state,  the  creditor  shall  cease  and  determine  when  the  event  shall 
niay  sue  the  debtor  in  Massachusetts  until  6  occur,  this  is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  condition, 
years  have  expu-ed  after  their  coming  into  tbat  LDCOGES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
state.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  that  6  years  department  of  Haute- Yienne,  situated  on  the 
do  not  bar  a  debt  before  any  jurisdiction,  un-  ligbi  bank  of  the  Yienne,  which  is  here  crossed 
less  they  are  6  years  from  the  time  when  the  by  8  bridges,  250  m.  by  the  Orleans  railway  S.br 
creditor  might  have  sued  the  debtor  before  W.  from  raris:  pop.  in  1856. 42,095.  It  is  built 
that  jurisdiction.— These  statutes  of  limitation  on  the  top  and  ride  of  a  hill,  and  except  in  ita 
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older  parts  has  regular  stroete^  with  two  hand-  and  406  achook  with  25,757  adidam.  0^i^ 

Boine  squares  and  many  fine  edmoes.    The  pnn-  Wiscasset    11.  A.  S.  W.  oo.  of  N.  C^  illte^ 

cipal  publio  buildings  are  the  oatbedral,  a  Gothic  seated  by  the  South  Catawba,  and  boQadedi 

structure  of  the  Idth  centuiy.  the  biahop^s  pal«  by  the  Great  Catawba;  area,  275  si),  m.;  ra, 

aoe,  the  public  library,  whicn  contains  12,000  in  1850,  7,746,  of  whom  2,058  wereslaTe^  lb 

Yolnmes,  the  town  haU,  the  theatre,  and  the  surface  is  undukting  and  the  soil  fertile.  GoU 

beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoul^e.    The  town  also  is  found  in  the  £.  portion  of  the  coontjr.ad 

contains  a  theological  seminary,  a   college,  a  iron  is  abundant  TheprodactionsinlS^rOnn 

mint,  and  several  institutions  of  charity.    It  has  86,256  bushels  of  wheat,  274,881  of  Indian  et^ 

manufactories  of  woollens,  flannel,  cotton  hand-  506  bales  of  ootton,  and  1,108  lbs.  of  tobten 

kerchiefs,  woollen  yam,  paper,  papier  mach^  There  were  28  grist  mills,  17  8awmilb,4ita 

porcelain,  and  crucibles,  and  is  largely  engaged  founderies,  1  woollen  factory,  25  cbmdbes,  td 

m  the  book  publishing  business.    The  art  of  68  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Linoo^ 

enamelling,  for  which  Limoges  was  distinguish-  ton.    lU.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  X.l 

ed  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  century,  has  since  by  the  Savannah   river,  which  separata  't 

declined.  A  casket  of  its  enamelled  work,  with  £rom  S.  C. ;  area.  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18SSt 

singular  representations  of  the  culture  of  the  5,810,  of  whom  8,728  were  slaves.    Thesm&ge 

vine,  treading  the  wine  press,  ice,  was  present*  is  hilly  and  the  soil  moderately  feitik  Tk 

ed  in  1859  to  the  archaeological  institute  of  Lon*  productions  in  1850  were  204^594  bmbeb  of  Ib- 

don.    The  commerce  is  active  in  grain,  wine,  dian  com,  82,128  of  sweet  potatoes^  aod  o,U1 

brandy,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  kaolin.  Fine  horses  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  saw  nnDa,  8  tuh 

are  raised  here. — ^limoffes  was  the  chief  town  neriea.  14  churches,  and  158  pnpila  itttafiDf 

of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Lemovices.    It  was  schools.  Capital,  lincolnton.   lY.  AS.oa.flf 

a  place  of  importance  under  the  Bomans,  was  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala. ;  area,  650  sq.  a.; 

ceded  to  the  Ilnglish  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  pop.  in  1850, 28,492,  of  whom  5,621  wereaianiL 

and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aquitania  The  Elk  river  intersects  it  from  £.  to  ¥.  Ibe 

under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  in  1870  sur&ce  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertik  It 

put  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword  in  con-  is  well  watered,  the  streams  affording  Tahilli 

sequence  of  a  revolt  against  his  authority.    Li-  water  power.    The  productions  in  1850  vn 

mogesisoneof  the  oldest  strongholds  of  Roman  1,878,821  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  239,71/7  cf 

Catholicism  in  France,   having  supplied   the  oi^  68,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,2So  U 

church  with  4  popes  and  60  saints,  and  possess-  of  tobacco.    There  were  40  pisit  mills,  11  ms 

ed  more  than  40  convents  before  the  revolution,  mills,  18   tanneries,  84  churches,  and  i,^ 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  an  English  physician  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  FsjetteTik. 

and  cler^man,  bom  in  Canterbury  about  1460,  Y.  A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  arained  bj  Mi 

died  in  London,  Oct.  20, 1524.    He  was  a  fel-  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  the  wat»d 

low  of  Oxford,  studied  on  the  continent,  became  Green  river ;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  \^ 

professor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  was  physician  10,098,  of  whom  8,855  were  slaves.   Tbefs- 

and  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  physidan  face  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  ^ 

to  Henry  YIIL  and    to   the   princess  Mary,  productions  in  1850  were  740,499  bosbeis  of  Is- 

Through  his  influence  the  college  of  physicians  dian  com,  87,485  of  oats,  40,655  lbs.  of  too!, 

in  London  was  founded,  and  he  was  its  presi-  and  2,000  of  tobacco.    There  were  10  f^ 

dent  during  life.    He  also  studied  divinity,  and  miQs,  4  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  12  chnrcbM» 

received  various  preferments.    He  was  unrival-  775  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  SUnttinL 

led  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  scholar  he  ranks  YI.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  SL  fef 

with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer.     His  the  Mississippi  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  poM 

most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  translations  1856, 11,680,  of  whom  2,609  were  sUres.  a* 

from  Galen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  drained  by  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  nT^udO 

"  speak  better  Latin  than  they  ever  spoke  Greek.'^  branches,  and  by  the  Eagle  fork  and  Big  aw* 

LINCOLN,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the  The  surface  Ib  undulating  and  the  soil  fertl^ 

United  States.    L  A  8.  co.  of  Me.,  bounded  8.  The  productions  in  1850  were  64^552  bosb^ 

by  the  Atlantic  and  W.  in  part  by  the  Kenne-  wheat,  567,472  of  Indian  com,  70,494  of  oA 

bee  river,  and  drained  by  Sheepscott,  Damaris-  and  29,484  lbs.  of  wool.    There  vero  10  0» 

cotta,  Mnsconegus,  and  St.  George's  rivers;  area  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,564 pq* 

in  1850,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  74,875.    A  attending  schools.    Cq>ita],  Troy, 
new  county,  Ejqoz,  was  formed  from 
Lincoln  and  Waldo  counties  in  1860. 
productive,  but  the  attention  of  the 

IS  principally  directed  to  navigation  and  the  Witham,  120  m.  N.  from  London;  P^'HK^ 

fisheries.    It  has  a  sea  coast  of  about  50  m.,  17,586.    It  is  irregularly  built,  is  pared,  lii^^ 

with  many  fine  harbors.    The  productions  in  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  vithwat^.  ^^ 

1850  were  7,815  bushels  of  wheat,  154,452  of  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  <»o^^ 

Indian  com,  84,187  of  oats,  and  115,410  lbs.  of  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  ^^^9^^?^ 

wool    There  were  6  grist  mills,  84  saw  mills,  4  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.    Its  l60«tb  v^ 

iron  founderies,  7  woollen  factories,  12  tanner-  ing  buttresses  is  516  feet,  width  174  ^^  y? 

ies,  118  churches,  12  academies  with  508  pupils,  are  8  towers,  the  central  beiag  270  M  W^ 
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the  others  180  ibet  «aob.  In  theprineipal  tower  withdraw  from  politics,  bnt  oontinned  fbr  many 
18  hang  the  bell  called  Qreat  Tom  of  lincoln.  years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
Among  its  educational  Institutions  is  Ohrist's  Illinois.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for 
hospitu,  or  the  bloe-ooat  school,  which  has  an  presidental  elector,  and  as  snch  in  1844  he  can* 
annnsl  revenue  of  £2,000.  Lincoln  returns  two  vsssed  the  entire  state,  together  with  part  of  In-^ 
members  to  parliament.  diana,  in  behalf  of  Henry  Olay,  making  almost 
LINCOLN,  Abraham,  an  American  lawyer  daily  speeches  to  large  audiences.  In  1846  he 
and  statesman,  bom  in  a  nart  of  Hardin  co.,  was  elected  a  repreeentative  in  congress  from 
Ky.,  which  is  now  included  in  Larue  co.,  Feb.  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat 
12,  1800.  His  ancestors^  who  were  Quakers,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.  1847.  In  congress 
went  from  Beiics  co.,  Penn.,  to  Rockingham  he  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  memo- 
CO.,  Va.,  and  from  there  his  grandfiftther  Abra>  rials  and  petitions;  for  motions  by  Mr.  Old* 
ham  removed  with  his  familv  to  Kentucky  dings  for  committees  to  .inquire  into  the  consti^ 
about  1782,  and  was  killed  by  Lidians  in  1784.  tntionality  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Oolumbia, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
born  in  Virginia,  and  in  1800  married  Nancy  in  the  district ;  for  various  resolutions  prohib- 
Hanks,  also  a  Virginian.  In  1816  he  removed  Iting  slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
with  his  &mily  to  what  is  now  Spencer  co.,  fh>m  Mexico.  He  voted  42  times  in  favor  of 
Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  for  his  age,  the  Wilmot  proviso.  On  Jan.  16, 1849,  he  of- 
was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  assist  in  clear*  fered  to  the  house  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slav* 
ing  away  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  10  years  ery  in  the  district  by  compensating  the  slave* 
was  mostly  occupied  in  hard  labor  on  his  owners  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
&ther*s  form.  He  went  to  school  at  intervals,  provided  a  m^ority  of  citizens  of  ^e  district 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a  year,  should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
which  was  all  the  school  education  he  ever  re*  act  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but 
ceived.  At  the  age  of  19  he  made  a  trip  to  New  voted  for  the  loan  bill  to  enable  the  government 
Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a  flat  boat  In  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mencan  war.  He 
Jiforob,  1880,  he  removed  with  his  father  from  voted  also  in  favor  of  river  and  harbor  improve* 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  Macon  oa,  HI.,  where  he  ments,  in  fovor  of  a  protective  tariff^  and  of  sell- 
helped  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the  family  home,  ing  the  pubHc  lands  at  the  lowest  cost  price* 
and  to  make  enough  rails  to  fence  10  acres  of  He  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national  conven- 
land.  In  the  following  year  he  hired  himself  at  tion  of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of 
$12  a  month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat  boat,  and  Gen.  Taylor.  In  1840  he  was  a  candidate  for 
afterward  in  taking  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  the  legislature  was  demo* 
On  his  return  from  this  vovage  his  employer  cratio,  and  elected  Qen,  Shields.  After  the  ex- 
put  him  in  charge  as  clerk  of  a  store  and  mill  at  piration  of  his  congressional  term  Mr.  Lincoln 
New  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  applied  himself  to  his  profession  till  the  repeal 
CO.,  HI.  On.  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  of  the  Missouri  compromise  called  him  again 
Hawk  war  in  1882  he  joined  a  volunteer  com-  into  the  political  arena.  He  entered  with  energy 
psny,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  captain  of  into  the  canvass  which  was  to  decide  the  choice 
It,  a  promotion  which,  he  says,  gave  him  more  of  a  IT.  8.  senator  in  place  of  Gren.  Shields,  and 
pleasure  tiian  any  suosecuent  success  in  life,  it  was  mainlv  to  his  exertions  that  the  triumph 
He  served  for  8  months  in  the  campaign,  and  of  the  republicans  and  the  election  of  Judge 
on  his  return  was  in  the  same  vear  nominated  l^mbull  to  the  senate  was  attributed.  At  the 
a  whig  candidate  fbr  the  legislature;  but  the  republican  national  convention  in  1856,  bv 
county  being  democratic,  he  was  beaten,  though  which  Ool.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  prea* 
his  own  election  precinct  gave  him  277  votes  dent,  the  Illinois  delegation  ineflTectually  urged 
and  only  7  against  him.  He  next  opened  a  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  vice-presi-* 
country  store,  which  was  not  prosperous,  was  dency. — On  June  2, 1858,  the  republican  state 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  now  convention  met  at  Springfleld,  ana  unanimously 
began  to  study  law  by  borrowing  from  a  neigh-  nominated  him  as  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in 
boring  lawyer  books  which  he  took  in  the  even*  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  two  candidates 
ing  and  returned  in  the  morning.  The  surveyor  canvassed  the  state  together,  speakinff  on  the 
of  Sangamon  co.  offering  to  depute  to  him  that  same  day  at  the  same  place.  The  deoate  was 
portion  of  his  work  which  was  in  his  part  of  the  conducted  with  eminent  ability  on  both  sides, 
county,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass  and  and  excited  universal  interest.  In  the  course 
chain  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  ana  did  the  of  this  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  qnes- 
work.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla-  tions  from  his  antagonist:  ^'I  do  not  now^  nor 
tare  by  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate,  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  unconditional 
and  was  reelected  in  1886, 1888,  and  1840.  In  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I  do  not  now, 
1886  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admis- 
in  April,  1887,  removed  to  Springfield,  and  open*  sion  of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  I 
ed  an  office  in  partnership  with  Major  John  F.  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a 
Stuart  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  his  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitu- 
profeasion,  and  was  especially  eminent  as  an  tion  as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
advocate  in  Jury  trials.    He  did  not^  however,  make.    I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the 
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abolition  of  daTery  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  16,  1860,  the  rei^aWean  Batiml  eoBrariui 
I  do  noi  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  met  at  Ohicago,  and  on  Hay  18  begfui  to  biOot 
dave  trade  between  the  different  states.    I  am  for  a  caodidate  for  president.    The  wliole  bod- 
impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  her  of  votes  was  466 — neoesMuy  to  a  cboK^ 
in  tiie  right  and  duty  of  oongress  to  prohibit  2S8.    On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  nmd 
slayery  in  all  the  United  States  territories.^^  He  178^,  Mr.  Linoohi  lOS,  Mr.  Camero&  50|,  mi 
said  farther  in  explanation  of  these  answers:  Mr.  bates  48,  while  the  rest  were  Mtftend 
'*In  regiurd  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  I  have  among  several  candidates.    OntheseoQDdU- 
never  hesitated  to  say.  and  I  do  not  now  hesi-  lot  Mr.  Seward  had  184|,  and  Mr.  liDoob  lal 
tate  to  say,  that  I  thins,  under  the  oonstitntion  On  the  third  bsUot  Mr.  Uncohi  hsd  354,1: 
of  tiie  United  States,  the  people  of  the  soothem  Seward  llOi,  Mr.  Dayton  1,  and  Judge  Mm 
states  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fbgidve  i  a  vote.    The  nomination  of  Mr.  liDoolora 
slave  law.    Having  said  that,  I  have  had  no-  snbsequentlv  made  nnanimous  on  motion  of  tk 
thing  to  say  hi  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegatioo. 
dave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  should       IIKGOLN,  Bbkjamih,  an  Amerwan  genov 
have  been  framed  so  as  to  l)e  free  from  some  of  bom  in  Hingliam,  Mass.,  Jan.  34, 17^  ^ 
the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessen-  there.  May  9,  1810.    Until  the  ageof  iO  be&r 
ing  its  efficiency.    And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  lowed  the  calling  of  a  farmer,  holding  abii 
BOW  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an  alteration  or  different  times  the  offices  of  magistnt^  repre- 
modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  sentative  in  the  provindal  legi8hiton,ttd<»to> 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  nel  of  militia.    He  was  also  an  aotiTe  umber 
npon  the  general  question  of  slavery.  In  regard  of  the  8  provindal  oongreeses  of  Maanebaaatt^ 
to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  and  as  a  militia  offieer  displayed  an  effieieKT 
to  the  admission  of  any  more  sUive  states  into  which  procured  his  promotion  in  1776  to  tb 
the  Union,  I  state  to  yon  very  frankly  that  I  rank  of  migor^nend.    In  this  capadtj babe- 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a  came  favoraUy  xnown  to  WashingtoQdDiiBgtbe 
position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question,  siege  of  Boston.    After  the  Americtodefeita 
t  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there  Long  island  he  was  despatched  by  the  eoaoal  i 
would  never  be  another  slave  state  admitted  Massttchusetts  to  join  Washington  with  ftbodj<^ 
into  the  Union ;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  aUvery  militia,  and  he  subsequentiv  participated  intk 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories  during  the  battie  of  White  Plains  and  otiier  eogageoeai 
territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory.  In  the  beginning  of  1777  he  joined  Wtfbin^ 
and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  at  Morristown  with  a  new  levy  of  miiitii,  m 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  their  soon  alter,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  oobudib^ 
constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  in-chief,  was  transferred  to  the  ocMitioenttlv 
to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  vice  with  the  rank  of  miy<w-geDenL  AAeraiT' 
the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  ing  for  several  months  in  New  Jersey,  1m  ^ 
them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  conn-  sent  to  join  the  forces  assembled  to  W^J^ 
try,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.    In  re-  progress  of  Burgoyne,  and  during  the  battle  a 
gard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Bemus's  heights  commanded  inside  the  Amenca 
Oolnmbia,  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly  made  works.    On  the  succeeding  day,  vhiie  recos- 
up.    I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  noitring  in  the  vicinity  of  l£e  enemy's  pnDA 
abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia.    I  believe  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  k^, «"  ^ 
that  congress  possesses  the  constitutional  power  pelled  for  nearly  a  year  to  retire  from  sv^a 
to  abolish  it    Tet  as  a  member  of  congress  I  In  Sept  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oo^ 
should  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor  mand  .of  the  southern  army,  and  for  ^ 
of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  months  was  engaged  in  protecting  ^^^^ 
of  Columbia  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  con-  against  the  demonstrations  of  Gen.  F»^ 
ditions :  1,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  Upon  the  arrival  of  Count  d^Estaing  1m  «^ 
8,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  ated  with  the  French  troops  and  fleet  ir^^ 
of  qualified  votera  in  the  district;  and  8,  that  successftil  assault  on  Savannah;  ^^Jf 
conq>ensation  should  be   made   to  unwilling  unwillingness  of  his  allies  to  oondnne  the  *^ 
owners.    With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chaiiestoo,  tM" 
I  would  be  exceedmgly  dad  to  see  congress  hi  the  roring  of  1780  he  was  Mug^  oj*l^ 
abolish  slavery  in  the  distnct  of  Columbia,  and,  perior  British  foroe  under  Sir  HcDry^^": 


in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  *  sweep  from  our  After  an  obstinate  defence  he  wtf      . 

capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' "    The  May  to  capitukte,  and  in  November  retiiw" 

result  of  the  election  was  a  vote  of  125,875  for  Massachusetts  on  parole.    In  the  sprio^  .^ 

the  republican  candidates,  who  were  pledged  to  succeeding  year  he  was  exchanged,  '^^ 

the  eleotion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  for  the  diately  joined  Washington  on  tbeHom^r 

Douglas  candidates,  and  5,071  for  the  Lecomp-  snbsequentiy  participated  with  eredit  ^^ 

ton  candidates.    Mr.  Lincoln  had  thus  a  ma-  siege  of  Tori^wn.     In  ^^''^'^'^'^^^JLd 

Jority  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote  merits  and  misfortunes  Washington  tppou^ 

over  Mr.  Douglas;  but  the  latter  was  elected  him  to  receive  the  sword  of  Oonwal^  |^ 

senator  by  the  legislature,  in  which  his  support*  the  surrender  of  the  British  fore*  ^\^ 

ershadami^orityofS  on  joint  ballot— On  May  the  <rfBce  of  secretary  of  war  ftr  two  J^'^ 
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Oct  1781,  and  then  retomed  to  hk  ftrm.    In  to  expedite  the  payment  of  the  oontinenad  tax* 

17S7  he  oommaDded  the  forees  whioh  quelled  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  oonrention  in  Cam* 

the  Shays  rehellion  in  western  MasflaohnsettSi  bridge  for  framing  a  state  oonstitntiony  and  in 

and  in  tiie  same  year  he  was  elected  lieutenant-  1781  was  elected  by  the  legislature,  under  the 

govemor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  confederation,  representatiye  to  the  continental 

one  year.    Upon  the  establishment  of  the  fed*  congress,  an  honor  which  his  professional  en* 

eral  goTemment,  being  in  somewhat  straitened  gagements  compelled  him  to  decUne.    In  1796 

circumstances,  he  received  from  Washington  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 

the  appointment  of  collector  of  Boston,  from  tives,  and  in  1797  of  the  senate  of  ICaaaachu- 

which  office  he  retired  about  two  years  before  setta    In  1800  he  was  elected  a  representatiye 

his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  the  national  congress,  and  soon  after  taking 

which  in  1789  formed  a  trea^  with  the  Greek  his  seat  was  invited  by  President  Jefferson  to 

Indiana,  and  of  that  which  in  1798  unsuccessful*  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet  as  attorney* 

ly  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  general  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  provi* 

Indians  north  of  the  Ohio.    He  was  one  of  the  sional  secretary  of  state  during  the  few  monUw 

noblest  characters  of  the  revolutionary  period,  preceding  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Madison.    Upon 

and  possessed  the  regard  of  Gen.  Washington  the  reflection  of  Jefferson,  his  private  interests 

and  of  many  other  eminent  men. — See  life  by  constrained  him  to  retire  from  office,  and  his 

Erancis  Bowen  in  Sparks^s  **  American  Biogra*  letter  of  resignation  was  received,  with  rduc- 

phy"  (Sd  series,  vol.  xiii.).  tance.    "  You  carry  with  you,"  wrote  Jefferson, 

LINCOLN,  John  LAssnr,  LL  J).,  an  Amerl-  "^  my  entire  approbation  of  your  official  conduct, 
can  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  my  thanks  for  your  services,  my  rMpret  on  losing 
28, 1817.  He  was  graduated  in  1888  at  Brown  them,  and  my  affectionate  friendship."  In  1806 
univernty,  where,  iSter  two  years'  residence  at  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Mas- 
ihe  Newton  theological  institution,  he  held  the  sachnsetts ;  in  1807  and  1808  he  was  lieutenant- 
office  of  tutor  in  I^tin  for  two  years,  and  then  governor  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  on  the 
passed  several  years  in  Europe  in  travel  and  decease  of  Gov.  Sullivan  in  Dec.  1808,  he  dis- 
literary  studies.  In  1844  he  returned  to  the  chaiged  the  duties  of  chief  magi9trate  from  that 
United  States,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  time  till  the  following  May.  In  1811  he  was 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  Latin  appointed  by  President  Madison,  without  pre* 
language  and  literature  in  Brown  university,  vious  suggestion,  an  associate  justice  of  the  sa- 
whichhe  still  retains.  He  is  well  known  as  a  preme  court  of  the  United  States.  Weakness 
writer  on  classical  and  literary  sutjects  in  re-  of  sight,  which  terminated  in  almost  total  blind* 
views  and  periodicals,  and  has  published  **  Se*  iiess,  rendered  it  necessary  to  decline  this  star 
lections  from  livy''  (1847)  and  the  ^  Works  of  tion,  though  the  president  pressingly  urged  his 
Horace"  (1851)  for  schools  and  colleges.  acceptance,  and  to  retire  from  public  me.    A 

LINCOLN.  I.  Levi,  an  American  lawyer  and  partial  restoration  of  vision  afterward  enabled 
statesman,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  him  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and 
1749,  died  April  14, 1820.  His  frtther.  a  farmer  his  classical  studies,  both  of  which  were  to  him 
of  Hingham,  was  prominent  in  local  politics^  objects  of  passionate  attachment ;  and  with 
but  was  unable  to  bestow  any  special  ad  van-  them  he  alleviated  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
tages  of  education  on  his  son,  who  was  early  in*  years.  He  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  members  o? 
tended  for  a  mechanical  employment  During  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  sus- 
his apprenticeship,  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek  tained  distinguished  relations  to  other  literaiy 
literary  instruction,  and  to  devote  his  leisure  to  Institutions,  and  from  the  close  of  the  revolution 
the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
and  soon  gained  for  him  the  encouragement  ot  was  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
competent  friends.  He  entered  Harvard  col-  bar.  In  1781  he  married  a  daughter  of  Danid 
lege  in  1768,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1772  Waldo,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  by 
with  reputation  for  scholmhip.  He  was  a  stu-  whom  he  had  7  children,  several  of  whom  rose 
dent  at  law  under  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northamp-  to  distinguished  stations.  II.  Levi,  LLJ).,  eldest 
ton  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and 
and  immediately  marched  as  a  volunteer  with  statesman,  and  ffovemor  of  Massachusetts,  bora 
the  minute  men  to  Oambridge.  Admitted  to  the  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct  26,  1782.  He  was 
bar  in  the  same  year  (1776),  he  commenced  prao-  graduated  m  Harvard  college  in  1802,  began  im- 
tice  in  Worcester,  and  his  decudon  of  character,  mediately  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
energy,  probity,  and  popuhur  address  soon  gave  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and 
him  eminence.  He  had  an  extensive  business,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  He  began 
was  jEealous  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was  to  practise  in  Worcester,  where  he  has  since  ra- 
the author  (^  numerous  patriotic  appeals,  and  sided,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  highly  suo* 
between  1776  and  1781  was  successively  clerk  cessful  professional  career,  being  at  the  same 
of  the  court  and  Judfe  of  probate  of  Worces-  time  connected  with  the  militarv  of  the  com- 
ter  county.  In  1779  he  was  speciaUy  commie-  monwealth  and  with  the  political  agitations  ^ 
sioned  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  government  the  time.  Between  1812  and  1822  he  was 
to  the  large  estates  of  the  refugees  confiscated  elected  several  times  to  both  branches  of  the 
under  the  absentee  acts,  and  was  oonunissioned  slate  legislature,  was  speaker  iji  the  house  in 
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1S2!S,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  iNirty  Maine.    In  1819  he  removed  from  FiTobni;  to 

whioh  sustained  Mr.  Jefferson.    In  1814  he  en-  the  neighboring  shire  town  of  Bsris^  wkrek 

tered  warmly  into  the  debate  in  opposition  to  extendi  his  professional  praetioe  and  w^ 

the  Hartford  oonrention,  and  drew  up  the  pro-  tion,  and  he  represented  the  district  of  OM 

test  against  that  body,  whioh  was  signed  bj  75  in  the  national  congress  from  1819  tUll^  h 

other  members  of  the  legislatore  and  was  widelj  the  following  year  he  was  elected  gov«nortf 

elrcnlated.    In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine,  to  which  office  he  was  Z  times  re&elel 

oonrention  called  to  reyise  the  oonstitntion  of  with  hardly  any  oppositloiL    HisprodmHiQi 

Massachusetts.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  were  marked  by  a  peculiar  frlioity  and  tenoa 

the  bench  of  tiie  sopreme  court  by  Gov.  Eostia.  of  expression,  and  his  official  correnondGM 

In  1825  he  was  selected  by  both  the  political  embraced  an  energetic  vindkatlGn  of  theri|b 

parties  as  their  candidate  for  goyemor  of  the  of  the  state  in  the  question  of  the  nortb'^ttteD 

state,  and  was  elected  with  great  unanimity  by  boundary.    Before  completing  his  iKt  gsfar 

the  people.    He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  natorial  term  he  declined  being  again  sob^ 

first  governor,  under  the  constitution,  ifbo  ez-  date,  intending  to  live  in  retirement^  devoted  s 

ercised  the  veto  power.    The  measure  which  he  agriculture,  to  the  study  of  the  elasBus  sad  tb 

vetoedwas  an  act  for  building  a  new  bridge  be-  naturid  sciences,  and  to  literary  svoate 

tween  Boston  and  Charleston,  thereby  destroy-  especially  to  the  completion  of  a  work  oitii 

ing  the  value  of  the  existing  franchise  of  the  history,  resomtjes.  and  policy  of  Mune^  £r 

Charles  river  bridge,  and  a  violation,  as  €k>v.  which  he  had  collected  many  mateiids,  »i 

Lincolu  believed,  of  the  plighted  fiiith  of  the  which  was  left  unfinished  in  manuscript  Bi 

commonwealth.    In  1884  he  was  elected  to  sue*  was  throuffh  life  an  entiiitriastie  lonr  of  nd 

oeed  John  Davis  as  representative  in  congress,  nature.    £us  lart  public  performances  wm  a 

and  was  again  chosen  to  the  25th  and  26th  con-  oration  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  tiie  oorw 

gresses.    On  the  accesnon  of  G^en.  Harrison  to  stone  of  the  capitol  at  Augusta  (Jnlj,  1^ 

the  presidency  (1841),  he  was  appointed  to  the  and  an  address  at  the  establishment  of  ^ 

office  of  collector  of  Boston,  which  he  held  till  famale  seminary  in  liiat  city.    Sofoing  m 

Sept.  1848.    In  1844  and  '45  he  was  again  a  illness,  the  performance  of  the  latter  tMk» 

member  of  the  state  senate,  of  which  body  he  hausted  his  strength,  and  he  died  within  ft|n 

was  president  in  the  latter  year.  His  last  public  days,  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  opBil 

office  was  as  preridential  elector  in  1848,  when  with  civil  and  military  honors. 

he  presided  over  the  electoral  college,  excepting  LINCOLNSHIRE,  an   E.  co.  of  EogW 

that  upon  the  organization  of  his  native  town  bounded  N.  by  the  Humber  and  its  ettnarr,! 

as  a  city  he  became  its  first  mayor.    He  has  bytheGermanooean,S.bythecoQntNBofOs> 

long  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  bridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  aadW.if 

antiquarian  society,  of  the  American  academy  those  of  Leicester,  Nottin^^iam,  and  Yoii ;  ui^ 

of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  2,888  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851. 407,222.  Miiehof& 

historical  society.    HI.  Enoch,  brother  of  the  surface  is  flat  and  low,  a  laige  portion  lymgli^ 

preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  low  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  isprow 

governor  of  the  state  of  Maine,  bom  in  Wor-  by  embankments.   8inoe  the  Roman  ooeniMtiM 

cester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1788,  died  in  Augusta,  vast  ta*ao(s  of  this  fenny  district  have  been  fna 

Me.,  Oct.  11, 1829.    He  entered  the  sophomore  time  to  time  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  andeoo^ 

class  of  Harvard  college  in  1806,  subsequently  tute  some  of  the  most  productive  land  iAGnii| 

received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Bow-  Britain.    (See  Bxdf<^  liivxL.)  TheprixiF 

doin  college,  studied  law  with  his  brother  Levi  rivers  are  tiie  Trent^  Witham,  Welliind,  «■ 

at  Worcester,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  Ancholme.    The  soil  of  tiie  fens  coosistiwf 

bar  in  1811.    He  began  practice  in  Salem,  but  of  a  deep  loam,  clay,  and  peat;  ekswhere^ 

removed  in  1812  to  Fryebnrg  in  Maine,  a  beau*  generally  a  ricn  sandy  loam.  Theoomtfiim' 

tifol  region,  high  up  on  the  bend  of  the  Saco,  orated  for  the  high  condition  of  itsagndtM 

within  view  of  the  White  mountains.    In  1816  and  for  its  fine  breeds  ci  cattle,  bonO) » 

he  published  "  The  Village,'^  a  poem  descriptive  sheep,  as  well  as  for  the  number  and  beio^" 

of  the  scenery  and  romance  of  this  forest  town,  its  andent  parish  churches.    It  n^™^^ 

and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  population  ty  members  to_pariiani6nt.    Capiti],Ii>M^ 

of  the  territory.    The  aboriginal  inhabitants  LIND(GOLDS0HMn>TX  JiinrT,aSw«tiB 

and  their  ancient  haunts  yet  remaining  in  the  vocalist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  Cold,  18S1.  n^ 

neighborhood  had  special  attractions  for  him,  infancy  she  manifested  a  remarkable  t^Mt* 

and  long  continued  to  be  visited  by  him  and  to  ringing,  and  her  parents,  who  were  '^^^Jj^ 

be  the  subject  of  his  researches.    He  delivered  drcnmstances,  and  by  profossion  ^^'^II'Vj 

a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  youth,  were  urged  to  allow  her  to  be  efl«*" 

fight  of  Lovewell's  pond ;  and  he  also  made  an  fbr  the  stage.    At  the  earnest  solicitatMB^ 

imitation  of  a  Penobscot  song  in  welcome  of  their  dauahter  and  of  Mme.  Limdbeiig,«^v 

the  French,  whom  he  always  considered  to  have  tress  at  the  Stockholm  theatre  ^^J?IL 

been  the  truest  friends  of  the  Indians.    The  reluctant  assent ;  andbytheinfloett^^!^ 

first  volume  of  the  Maine  historical  collections  PQcke,  the  manager  of  the  conrt  ^^J^V^^ 

contains  valuable  papers  left  by  him  on  the  whom  CroeKus,  amusicteadierof  Btoek^ 

Indian  languages  ana  the  French  missionB  in  had  introdooed  her,  Jem^  gained  aoViW" 
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whenibont^yoanof  ageto&emnsloalaoid^  embrace  150  oonoertB.    Her  first  concert  in 
my.     Here  she  made  Bnoh  progreae  that  at  the  "New  York,  given  shortly  afterward,  excited  an 
end  of  a  year  she  was  deemed  fitted  for  the  enthusiasm  Dordering  on  the  wildest  eztrava- 
Btage,  on  which  she  soon  made  her  appearance  xance.    The  first  ticket  sold  brought  several 
in  javenile  parts,  showing  dramatic  talents  not  nnndred  dollars,  and  the  remaining  ones  corn- 
less  remarkaUe  than  her  vocal  aocomplishments.  manded  prices  unprecedented  in  America.    Her 
For  two  years  she  performed  to  the  delight  of  share  of  the  receipts,  amounting  to  $10,000, 
Stockholm  audiences,  and  was  giving  .promise  was  bestowed  in  local  charities.    A  similar  ez- 
of  great  lyric  triumphs,  when  tne  upper  notes  citement  attended  her  appearance  in  other  cities^ 
of  her  Yoice  became  clouded  and  harsh,  and  the  until,  wearied  by  ceaseless  demands  upon  her 
idea  of  preparing  her  for  the  grand  opera  was  time,  patience,  and  voicCj  she  avfdled  herself  in 
abandoned.    For  4  years  she  remained  in  ob-  June,  1851,  of  an  article  m  her  agreemeut  with 
Bonrity,  forbidden  to  exercise  her  voice,  and  Mr.  Bamum,  and  terminated  her  engagement 
finding  her  chief  enjoyment  in  studying  instru-  after  the  96th  performance.    She  subsequently 
mental  music.    When  she  was  about  16  years  gave  a  series  of  concerts  on  her  own  account 
of  age,  accident  brought  her  upon  the  stage  one  and  in  Feb.  1852,  was  married  in  Boston  to  1^. 
night  temporarily  to  assume  a  short  and  unim-  Otto  Qoldsohmidt,  a  young  pianist  who  had  ao- 
portant  part  in  one  of  Meyerbeer's  operas,  and  companied  her  during  a  part  of  her  tour,  aiid 
to  her  delight  she  discovered  that  her  voice  had  with  whom  she  soon  after  returned  to  Europe, 
returned  to  her  with  more  than  its  former  pu-  For  several  years  she  resided  with  her  husband 
rity  and  power.    The  next  day  she  was  invited  in  Germany,  rejecting  all  proposals  for  her  re- 
by  the  manager  of  the  opera  to  assume  the  part  appearance  upon  the  stage,  but  singing  occasion- 
of  Agatha  in  Weber's  FreiaehiUB^  and  for  up-  ally  in  concerts.    In  1858  she  removed  to  £ng- 
ward  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  was  the  reign-  land,  where  she  is  now  living.    Her  voice,  a 
ing  prima  donna  of  the  Stockholm  opera,   F^*  soprano,  embracing  a  register  of  2^  octaves,  is 
ing,  however,  that  her  voice  was  not  under  suf*  not  less  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  purity  of 
ficient  control  to  enable  her  to  take  her  position  tone  than  for  its  sympathetic  power.    Her  exe- 
as  a  firstrate  singer,  she  went  about  1840  to  cution  is  equally  remarkable,  and  in  the  inter- 
Pari^  and  put  herself  under  the  instruction  of  pretation  of  many  varieties  of  music,  from  the 
Garcia,  then  the  first  singing  master  in  Europe,  oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  rondos  of  Bossini  or 
He  gave  his  pupil  little  encouragement,  and  al-  Donizetti,  or  simple  national  ballads,  she  is 
though  she  maae  astonishing  progress  under  his  probably  without  a  rival  among  living  singers, 
han£,  and  manifested  an  unusually  intelligent  ner  success  being  due,  according  to  the  com- 
appreciation  of  music,  he  never  anticipated  the  poser  Benedict,  to  the  fact  ^^that  she  makes  a 
triumphs  she  subsequently  enjoyed.    About  a  conscience  of  her  art"  Her  private  character  is 
^ear  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  however,  she  was  spotless,  and  her  benefactions  are  on  a  princely 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  in  whom  she  found  scale.    She  is  known  to  have  bestowed  $50,000 
a  cordial  and  appreciative  admirer  of  her  tid-  in  charities  during  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
ents,  and  from  whom  she  subsequently  received  and  like  sums  in  England  and  Sweden,  beside 
an  invitation  to  sing  in  the  opera  at  Berlin,  laige  amounts  for  various  private  objects. 
She  made  her  reanpearance  upon  the  stage  in  LINPE,  Samuel  GbrruxB,  a  Polish  phUolo- 
her  native  city,  ana  in  1844  first  sang  before  a  gist^  bom  in  Thorn  in  1771,  died  in  Warsaw, 
Berlin  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  opera  Auff.  8, 1847.    He  was  of  Swedish  extraction, 
house,  as  Yielka  in  Meyerbeer^s  "  Camp  of  stuoied  at  Leipsic,  took  part  in  the  revolution- 
Silesia.''    Thenceforth  her  reputation  seemed  aiy  war  under  Eosciuszko,  lived  subsequently 
to  increase  with  every  performance,  and  in  Yi-  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  in  1808  establish- 
enna  and  other  influential  musical  cities  she  was  ed  hunself  in  Warsaw.    He  held  various  liter- 
received  with  ffreat  enthusiasm.    In  May,  1847,  ary  offices  under  the  numerous  governments  to 
she  made  her  a^but  before  a  London  audience  which  that  part  of  Poland  was  successively 
as  Alice  in  the  opera  of  Hobert  le  didble,  and  subjected,  and  retired  into  private  life  in  1888. 
excited  a  sensation  almost  without  a  paraUd  in  His  fame  rests  on  his  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  Polish 
the  history  of  the  opera  in  England.    During  Language"  (6  vols.,  Warsaw,  1807-14),  one  of 
this  season  she  also  appeared  as  Marie  in  La  the  greatest  works  of  its  kind,  though  his  ex- 
JUle  du^  rlgimmty  Amina  in  La  9onnambulay  elusive  right  to  its  authorship  is  with  some  a 
Korma  in  Uie  opera  of  that  name,  and  Agatha  matter  of  doubt, 
in  Der  I^euekiUt.    For  the  next  8  years  she  LINDEN.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood. 
appeared  repeatedly  in  England,  Germany,  and  LINDENAU,  Bxenhabd  August  von,  a  Ger- 
Sweden,  adding  meanwhile  to  her  parts  those  man  astronomer,  bom  in  Altenburg.  June  11, 
of  Lucia  di  Lanunennoor,  Adina  in  VeUnr  1780,  died  May  21, 1854.    In  1808  ne  was  ap- 
tPamorej  Susanna  in  the  ivbsee  di  Figa/ro^  and  pointed  director  of  the  observatory  at  Seeberg, 
Elvira  in /Puritont,  and  showing  her  vorsi^e  near  Gotha.    Subsequently  he  was  for  many 
powers  in  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  concert  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
musla    In  Sept.  1860,  being  then  in  the  seniUi  Gotha;  and  in  1848  he  retired  from  public 
of  her  fame,  she  arrived  in  the  United  States,  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies, 
which  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar-  He  published  *^  Barometrical  Tables  for  facill- 
num  to  make  an  extended  professional  tour,  to  tating  the  Calculation  of  Levellings  and  of 
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]ftj[ea8iire8  of  Height  by  the  Barometer"  (1809);  TJniversity  college,  London,  and  has  Ifldoitd  a 

Tabulm  Vmeru  (1810) ;  Tabula  Ma/rtU  (1811) ;  his  favorite  science  at  the  royal  institotioD,  nd 

^*  History  of  Astronomy  daring  the  first  Ten  at  the  botanic  gardens,  Chelsea.    He  is  afeflor 

Tears  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry"  (1811),  &c.  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  member  of  theddef 

He  also  edited  or  contributed  to  the  Tjeitsehrifl  botanical  societiea  of  Earope  and  Amerki 
fUr  Attronomie  and  other  scientific  periodicals.        LOn^PAINTNER,  Pkteb  Joskphtob;  aGe^ 

LINDLEY,  JoBK,  an  English  botanist,  born  man  composer,  born  in  Ooblentz  in  1791,  &d 

at  Oatton,  near  Norwich,  Feb.  6,  1799.    His  in  1866.    He  was  for  many  years  leader  of  die 

ikther  cnltivated  a  laige  nnrsery  garden  in  Oat-  orchestra  of  Stnttgart,  which  by  hn  effiinsW 

ton.    At  an  early  age  the  son  published  a  va-  came  one  of  the  b^  of  Germany.   AoKngti 

riety  of  papers  and  monographs  on  botanical  principal  works  are  the  operas  of  "TbeSk^ 

Bubjects,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  "  Trans-  Vespers"  and  *^  The  Yampyre." 
actions"  of  the  Linnsean  society  and  in  Hooker^s       LINDSAY,  Auecaitbbb  William  CaiimD. 

Flora  Scotka.    About  1821  he  settled  in  Lon-  lord,  a  British  author,  bom  Oct  18, 1811  Be 

don,  where  for  many  jears  he  was  employed  in  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  eari  of  Crawford  lod 

writing  the  descriptiye  portion  of  Loudon's  Balcarraa,  and  was  educated  at  Trinitj  eoOe^ 

^^Encydopssdia  of  Plants,"  published  in  1829.  Oambridge.    Having  made  an  exteDsiTe  toorii 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  editor,  the  the  East,  he  published  in  1888  ^Letters  froe 

botanical  merits  of  the  work  belong  principaUy  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land**  (5th  d- 

to  Lindley,  who  '*  determined  the  genera  and  tion,  with  adaitional  notes  by  the  antiiar,lSS6, 

the  number  of  species  to  be  arranged  under  in  Bohn's  "  Illustrated  library")-   Tlus  w 

them;  prepared  the  specific  characters,  derira-  succeeded  by  a  *^  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  tbeEvh 

tions,  and  accentuations ;  either  wrote  or  ex-  dence  and  Theory  of  Christianity,"  and  ^  Flo* 

amined  the  notes ;  and  corrected  the  whole  greasion  by  Antagonism,  a  Theory  md^ 

while  passing  through  the  press."    While  en-  Oonsiderations  touching  the  Present  Poatiw, 

gaged  upon  this  work,  the  arrangement  of  Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britain,"  the  lit- 

which  was  according  to  the  artificial  system  of  ter  an  enunciation  of  the  new  philos^jhieil 

Linnssus,  he  became  a  decided  convert  to  the  views  adopted  by  the  autibor.    His  most  iopci- 

natural  arrangement,  and  in  1880  published  his  tant  work,  however,  is  his  *'  Sketches  of  th 

^^Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Bota-  History  of  Christian  Art,"  published  inSrok 

ny,"  in  which  its  uses  and  advantages  are  pr^  in  1847,  in  which  he  takes  a  surrey  of  then- 

sented  at  length.    This  was  followed  in  1882  rious  pagan  and  Christian  schools  of  art,  tn« 

bv  his  '*  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physi-  the  development  of  the  latter  tfaroagh  their 

ological  Botany,"  and  ''  Synopsis  of  the  British  successive   stages,  and  defines  the  d^ctin 

Flora,"  and  in  1888  bv  his  Nexus  FlantariOy  in  character  of  £e  symbolisms  of  Ohristim  al 

which  the  author  undertook  to  reduce  the  nat-  The  work  contains  also  a  full  olassificaiioBc^ 

ural  orders  into  groups  subordinate  to  the  higher,  schools  and  artists.    It  is  written  viA  wbs^ 

divisions.    In  1846  appeared  hi3  ^'Vegetable  erable  learning,  and  in  passages  rises  to  a  h^ 

Elngdom,"  an  expansion  of  a  work  previously  degree  of  eloquence.    His  subseqnent  voib 

published  under  the  title  of  "  A  Natural  System  have  been  ^*  lives  of  the  Lindsays"  (8  Tok  9ra, 

of  Botany,"  which  in  its  turn  was  remodelled  1849),  a  family  histoiy,  but  full  of  interest,  sd 

firom  the  *^  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  written  with  much  animation ;  and  a  defencecf 

of  Botany."     The  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  is  the  claim  of  his  branch  of  the  family  to  ti)e» 

considered  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  cient  earldom  of  Crawford.    In  the  hitter  pat 

the  structure  and  uses  of  known  plants  yet  pub-  of  1868  he  published  a  letter  defending  the  av' 

lished,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  edi-  tocracy  from  the  strictures  of  Mr.  John  Brig^ 
tions.    Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  work       LINDSAY,  or  Lyndsat,  Sm  Datux,  a  Safr 

hepuhlisibedFhraMedica  (8vo.,  1888),  in  which  tish  poet,  born  in  Garmylton,  Haddington^ 

full  descriptions  of  the  plants  used  in  medical  about  1490,  died  at  some  date  between  ISK 

Sractice  are  given ;  ana  in  conjunction  with  and  1567.    He  was  sent  npon  various  eoibf 

[r.  Button  the  *'  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,"  sies,  and  in  1648  negolaated  free  trade  b  fsi 

which  was  commenced  in  1888,  and  published  with  Denmark.    He  early  incurred  the  btf« 

in  parts.    He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  of  the  clergy  by  his  satires,  was  in  1547  one  of 

popular  treatises  on  botany,  including  *^  Ladies'  those  who  urged  Knox  to  receive  ordiottieai 

Botany,"  in  a  series  of  letters ;  "  School  Botany  and  his  name  was  long  popifiar  as  aProte^ 

and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  &o.    The  practical  champion.  His  principu  poems  are  the  **Dkim 

fum  of  ms  studies  is  evinced  in  his  ^'  Theory  and  ^  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  oar  S^'^^ 

Practice  of  Horticulture,"  which  has  passed  Lordes  Papingo,"    ^*  Complaynt  of  John  tte 

through  several  editions  and  is  highly  esteemed  Commonweil,"  '^Historic  of  Sqnyer  MetdnO; 

by  horticulturists,  in  his  "Orchard  and  Kitchen  the  ^'Monarchic,"  and  <*  Satyrs  on  the  vs» 

Garden,"  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  "  Gar-  Estaitis,"  a  play  directly  attackbg  the  der^i 

dener*s  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  nystentf  or 

has  edited  since  1841.  In  the  department  of  po-  miracle  plays  of  an  earlier  age.   Acoordo^ 

molosy  he  lias  published  Fomologia  Britanniea  Hallam,  he  displays  accomplishments  and  sebol- 

(8  vols,  royal  8  vo.,  1841),  a  work  of  great  value,  arship  superior  to  those  of  Skelton.  and  t  oore 

Smce  1829  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  botany  in  reflecting  and  phitoaophied  mind  than  Dbbnt. 
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Many  of  bis  prodnotions  are  indecent  and  se-  effidentlj  in  the  interests  of  edncation.    Snob 
Terely  satirioaL  The  latest  edition  of  his  works,  was  the  extended  reputation  he  ei\)oyed  through- 
with  a  life,  introdaction,  and  glossary  hj  George  ont  the  southern  and  western  states  as  an  edo- 
Chalmers,  appeared  in  London  in  1806,  in  8  vols,  cator,  that  during  this  interval  he  was  offered 
IJNDSi!  I,  Thxophilus,  an  Engli^  theolo-  the  presidency  of  other  colleges  more  firequent- 
gian,  bom  in  Middlewioh,  Oheshue,  June  20,  \j  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
1728,  died  in  London,  Nov.  8,  1808.    He  was  in  the  iFnited  States.    In  addition  to  the  in- 
eduoated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge^  r^  stances  mentioned,  he  declined  offers  from  Dick« 
oeived  orders,  and  held  various  preferments,  inson  college.  Pen n.,  in  1824  and  again  in  1829; 
In  1769  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priest*  from  Washington  college,  Lezin^n,  Ta.,  in 
ley  J  then  Unitarian  minister  at  Leeds,  the  result  1829 ;  from  the  university  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
of  which,  combined  with  doubts  which  he  had  calooea,  in  1880 ;  from  the  university  of  Penn* 
long  previously  entertained,  was  that  Lindsey  sylvania,  of  which  he  was  chosen  provost,  in 
Borrendered  his  living  in  1778,  and  made  public  1884 ;  from  the  college  of  Louisiana,  at  Jack* 
profession  of  IJnitarianiBm.    He  now  proceeded  son,  In  the  same  year;  from  South  Alabama 
to  LondoD,  and  in  April,  1774,  began  to  offici-  college,  at  Marion,  in  1887;  and  from  Thmsyl- 
ate  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  a  room  in  Essex  vania  university  in  1889.    In  Hay,  1884,  he 
street.    After  4  years  his  congre^Uon  erected  was  also  unanimously  elected  moderator  of  the 
a  chapel  for  him,  where  ho  continued  till  age  general  assembly  of  the  Presbvterian  chunsh, 
and  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.    In 
1798.  Among  his  writings  are  an  apology  for  his  Dec.  1850,  he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
abandonment  of  Anglicanism,  and  several  con«  archsolo^  in   the   New  Albany  Ideological 
troversial  and  historical  writings  on  Unitarian-  seminary,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1868, 
ism.  Amemoir  of  hislife,  bytheBev.  Thomas  when  he  retired.     A  few  weeks  before  his 
Belaham,  was  published  in  London  in  1812.  death  he  visited  Nashville  as  commissioner  cf 
IINDSLET,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  American  der-  ihe  presbytery  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
gyman  and  educator,  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  while  there  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  of 
Deo.  21,  1786,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  attack.    Ac- 
26, 1855.    He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  cording  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Maclean,  presi- 
Kew  Jersey  in  Princeton  in  1804,  and  about  dent  of  Princeton  college,  he  possessed  in  a  re- 
1807  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  markable  degree  the  faculty  of  imparting  to  his 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Latin  and  Greek  pupils  his  own  ardor,  and  taught  them  to  give 
tutor  in   Princeton   college.     While  holding  close  attention  to  grammatical  niceties  as  well 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  as  to  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  authors  they 
theology,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  licensed  to  studied.    As  a  classical  scholar  he  was  one  of 
preach.    After  preaching  in  various  places  for  the  most  accomplished  in  the  country ;  and  to  his 
two  years,  he  returned  in  1812  to  Princeton  in  acquaintance  with  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longi- 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college,  and  nus  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics 
in  1818  was  appointed  professor  of  languages  of  his  own  style.    A  volume  of  his  educationid 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1817  discourses,  the  first  of  a  series  containing  his 
he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  complete  works,  with  a  bioffraphy,  has  recentiy 
university,  Ey.,  but  in  both  instances  declined  been  published  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1859). 
the  office,  and  in  tiie  same  year  he  was  or-       LINEN  (Gr.  Xcyor,  Lat  Itnumj  flax,  linen),  a 
dained  tine  titulo  by  the  presbytery  of  New  fabric  made  of  flaxen  threads.    The  manufao- 
Brunswick,  and  was  also  elected  vice-president  ture  is  very  ancient,  and  no  record  is  preserved 
of  Princeton  college.     After  the  resignation  of  its  early  history.    It  was  old  in  the  time  of 
of  Dr.  Green  in  1822  he  was  for  one  year  the  Herodotus;  and  in  his  day  linen  was  exported 
acting  president,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  from  Egypt  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  col-  The  ancient  Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their  tez- 
lege,  Tenn.,  now  the  univeraty  of  Nashville,  tile  products,  not  only  consumed  the  flibric 
and  also  of  Princeton  college,  both  of  which  largely  for  their  own  uses,  but  supplied  it  to 
appointments  he  declined.    After  refusing  to  foreign  markets.    Its  use  was  particularly  con- 
entertain  overtures  concemiuff  the  presidency  nected  with  their  religious  and  ftmeral  services, 
of  Ohio  university  at  Athens,  he  was  again  of-  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples 
fered  the  presidency  of  Cumberland  college,  robea  in  other  than  linen  garments,  and  the 
and  was  finallv  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  Nash-  dead  were  always  shrouded  in  this  materiaL 
ville,  the  result  of  which  was  his  acceptance  of  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  the  ban- 
the  office  in  1824.    This  dedsion  was  contrary  dages  of  the  mummies  are  not  of  cotton;  but 
to  his  own  wishes  and  to  those  of  his  friends  in  fi-om  the  microscopical   examinations  of  Dr. 
New  Jersey ;   but  the  representations  of  the  Ure,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  cotton  manufacturer, 
benefit  which  his  effi>rts  would  be  likely  to  con-  and  Mr.  Bauer  of  Eew,  England,  it  appears  that 
fer  in  this  new  field  of  labor  proved  superior  to  tiie  threads  have  the  Jointed  cylindrical  form  of 
any  considerations  of  personal  comfort,  and  in  the  flaxen  fibre,  and  not  the  flat  and  spirally 
the  latter  part  of  1824  he  removed  with  his  twisted  shape  of  the  fibre  of  cotton.    The  inner 
fEunOy  to  Nashville,  where  for  more  than  a  wrappings  ofthe  mummies  are  of  coarse  textors^ 
•quarter  of  a  century  he  labored  earnestly  and  but  the  outer  are  mudi  finer.    Some  of  tiia 
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work  of  the  rode  looms  of  the  aneloDtEeTpiifliui  (lie  ttdole  Flaz^  ki  which  is  akodeNiMttg 

was  extremely  delicate ;  and  it  is  probable  that  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  is  salgsded  lad 

the  "fine  linen"  mentioned  in  Scripture  would  it  is  made  into  sliyers  for  spinning.    Itinsiot 

compare  favorably  with  that  produced  by  the  until  the  machine  vrooesses  of  spuaing  lal 

most  p^ect  madSdnes  of  the  present  time.    In  weaving  cotton  had  been  for  some  time  in  a^ 

the  British  museum  are  specimens  of  mummy  cessM  operation,  that  similar  imprDfODeBto 

doths  thin  and  transparent  like  the  muslins  of  were  applied  to  the  manii£soture  of  liiun.  7k 

India^    Some  of  these  even  contain  270  threads  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  were  ummiflf 

to  an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof,  employed  throughout  the  linen  distrieti  of  Ei- 

while  the  finest  work  of  the  Decoa  looms  has  rope  even  into  the  present  eentay,  aff<n£i| 

only  100  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  and  to  the  females  of  every  fiimily  the  means  cfi 

84  in  the  woof.    In  all  the  i^yptian  linens  the  most  useful  and  genial  ooonpation.  In  the  qol* 

number  of  threads  in  the  warp  is  much  greater  ity  of  the  fabrics  the  highest  ezcellsnee  was  it- 

than  of  those  in  the  woo(  owing  to  the  difficult  tained  by  the  Ereneh  and  Beljpans,  sod  amoof 

ty  of  working  in  the  latter  when  the  shuttle  commercial  products  the  linen  of  Flandenssd 

was  thrown  bv  hand.    The  coarser  fibres  of  the  the  north  of  Europe  long  maintained  s  )a^ 

flax  i^pear  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Egyp«  rank.    Ireland,  too,  was  celebn^ed  for  the  go- 

tians  for  nets,  ropes,  and  sail  doth.    The  Greeks  eral  diffusion  of  the  mannfiuiture,  espe^ 

obtained  linen  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  for  it  among  the  families  of  the  province  of  Iks, 

the  name  of  oSotm  applied  in  that  countrrto  and  the  heavy  linens  of  that  countnr  in  the  lira 

fine  linen,  as  also  the  more  general  term  otiimp;  of  table  cloths  and  sheeting  have  kog  hSAm 

but  as  the  cotton  of  IncUa  came  to  be  also  intro-  important  place  in  the  general  trsde  in  tia 

duced  into  Qreece,  the  names  appear  to  have  fabria    Near  the  dose  of  the  last  centmytls 

been  applied  to  this  product  also;  and  finally  the  first  mills  in  England  for  spinning  flax  w« 

term  ^i/criror,  byssos,  supposed  to  be  of  similar  erected  in  Darlingtcm,  iq>on  plans  whieh  ik 

origin  and  to  designate  the  plant  which  pro*  French  daim  as  having  devised,  thoii{^  afta^ 

du^  the  linen,  came  to  be  used  with  the  same  word,  as  they  admit,  greatly  perfected  hj  tke 

ambiguity.    But  this  last  word,  of  frequent  oc-  English.    This  enterprise  was  soon  Mowed  I7 

cnrrenoe  in  the  Greek  dassice^  is  most  common'*  the  establishment  of  other  mills,  and  the  Biifc- 

ly  applicable,  it  is  supposed,  to  fiftbrics  of  linen  ish  manufiActure  at  last  became  more  ezteuns 

rather  than  to  those  of  cotton.    So  Joeephus  than  that  of  other  nations.    It  attuned  Ike 

used  it  in  speaking  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  greatest  prosperity  in  Ireland,  where  the  iBstt> 

Jewish  priests ;  and  several  of  the  early  fathers  mcture  is  more  extenaively  carried  on  thai  is 

speak  of  by ssus  as  an  Ecrptian  plants  while  cot-  any  other  country,  owing,  as  it  is  aeeerted,  to  is 

ton  is  known  to  have  oeen  chiefiy  of  Indian  dimate  being  best  adapts  for  snooeafnDjpn» 

growth.    In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ecuting  the  linen  bleaehing— a  process  mnek 

the  use  of  linen  garments^  by  the  priests  partio*  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that  of  Usa^ 

ularly,  is  often  alluded  to ;  and  the  fibre,  we  are  ing  cotton,  conducted  very  much  in  the  optf 

told,  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cords,  air,  and  dependent  in  gr«it  measore  ifontk 

lamp  wicks,  and  measuring  lines.    From  this  condition  of  the  atmo^here.   The  machine  pn* 

last  use  of  the  material,  linum^  comes  the  word  cesses  of  weaving  and  epinning  are  not  Tsy 

lined,  line,  as  explained  by  Isidorus  of  Seville :  different  from  those  for  ootton  aheady  dtscrib- 

Idnea  genere  tuo  apptllata^  quia  ex  Una  fit.  9fL    To  make  the  divers  into  yam  forthn^ 

Linen  was  in  high  repute  among  the  more  the  tin  cans  containing  them  are  broodittoi 

wealthy  Romans,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  life  drawing  or  spreading  frame,  and  eeveru  iBLV» 

of  Ale3ander8everus,by^liusLampridius,that  are  united  into  one  and  drawn  oat,spnMS 

this  emperor  preferred  that  which  was  phun  to  which  may  be  several  times  repeated,  as  in  tb» 

such  as  was  interwoven  with  flowers,  feathers,  preparation  of  the  cotton  yams.   The  dnviap 

and  gold;  and  the  emperor  Oarinus  is  stated  to  are  then  dightiy  twisted  upon  a  roving  fiwaft 

have  extolled  in  high  terms  the  linen  doths  and  wound  upon  bobbins  to  be  readj  for  ip 

brought  from  £2gy pt,  and  those  from  T^re  and  ning.   For  the  finer  fiftbrics  it  is  foond  necessT 

Sidon,  transparent  from  their  thinness,  glowing  to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  fibres  by  ke^ 

with  purple,  and  most  predous  for  the  perfec-  ing  them  moist    This  is  effected  by  bmsm^ 

tton  of  their  embroidered  work.    Pliny  m&Or  a  tron^  of  warm  water,  which  is  ^rmf^ 

tions  the  cultivation  of  fiax  in  Elis  in  Greece,  along  the  n>mning  firame,  so  that  the  spiBdle 

and  describes  the  method  of  gathering,  treating  by  its  rapia  motion  shall  cause  a  fine  ^^J* 

it  by  drying  and  steeping,  again  drying,  then  be  constantly  thrown  up  from  the  sar&oeofttj 

beating  it,  and  finally  combing  it  with  iron  water.    The  yams  thus  prepared  do  sot  eqas 

hooka;  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  in  fineness  some  of  those  miue  by  hand.  I^ 

and  already  described  under  Flax.    Pliny  also  are  rated  at  so  many  ^^leas"  of  800  yards  w 

re&rs  to  the  production  of  fiax  in  Spain  and  oth-  to  the  pound ;  in  1889  a  common  maxinrani  si* 

er  parts  of  Europe,  and  states  that  in  all  parts  150  to  the  pound,  but  reoentiy  they  are  ^« 

of  Gaul  it  was  woven  into  sail  doth,  and  that  200  to  340  leas.    Such  yarn  is  employw^ 

in  some  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Bhine  the  Irish  lawns  and  coarse  cambrics.  ^^^.^^ 

roost  beautiful  apparel  of  the  women  was  linen,  rics  of  cambric  and  valsndennes  f^^^T 

F<Mr  the  culture  of  the  crop  in  modem  times  see  spon  yams.    At  the  great  eaddbition  of  Iwl?  * 
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tpeefaMB  Bptia  bj  J$cob  Mi(^,  84  j$tsB  of.  mtMd  ia  pnxhitc^  fhe  beet  quality  of  goodie 
age^  was  the  finest  (760  leae) ;  aod  one  hyt  Linene  that  are  not  to  be  bleached  are  either 
Ann  Harvey  of  000  leas  vaa  the  most  pev*  finished  brown,  or  are  odored  before  finishing) 
feot  in  qoali^  and  spinning.    To  eaoh  of  these  and  some  are  jmrtly  Ueaohed  and  dyed.    Many 
a  premium  of  £10  was  awarded.    The  yams  goods  hare  lately  been  first  bleached  and  then 
are  assorted  into  bandies,  whkih  are  made  op  printed  with  fimcy  patterns. — ^Yama,  thread. 
•aoh  one  of  20  hanks  of  10  leas  each,  and  theiv  and  the  woven  &bric  are  all  laigely  exported 
qoali^  is  indicated  either  by  naming  the  nnm*  fix»m  Great  Britain.  In  1868  the  exports  of  yarns 
ber  of  leas  to  the  ponnd,  or  the  direct  weight  were  22,898,686  lbs.,  valoed  at  £1,164,977;  in 
of  liie  bundle  itseU;  an  8  ponnd  bundle  being  1864, 17,696,667  lbs.,  yahied  at  £944,602;  and  in 
one  of  26  leas  to  the  ponnd,  and  a  2  pound  1866, 17,872,960  lbs.,  valued  at  £916,429.    Of 
boodle  one  of  100  leas  to  the  pound.    To  make  thread  in  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  ex* 
linen  thread,  the  yams  are  doubled,  and  after  ports  was  £888,874^  £816,686,  and  £298,819; 
bleaching  the  thread  is  wound  into  balls  or  upon  and  of  linen,  not  including  thread  lace^  £4,846,« 
spools.-^  former  times  the  sale  of  brown  man*  600,  £8,769,107,  and  £8,808,487.    Of  thread 
o&otored  linens  was  condocted  in  the  market  laoe  in  the  same  years  the  exports  were  of  the 
towns  (especially  in  Ulster)  in  halls  set  apart  for  value  of  £8,267,  £7,296,  and  £4,461.    The  ex« 
the  poipoee ;  and  in  Armagh,  BaUymena,  Ode*  ports  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  in  tiie 
raine,  Ballymony,  and  Lurgan  the  practice  is  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1868,  comprised  122,661,-* 
still  continued.    These  salea,  however,  are  only  748  yards  of  linen  doths  of  all  kinds  and  cam- 
of  hand  loom  goods,  the  power  loom  productions  brios,  valued  at  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  linen  1hread| 
being  sold  direct  to  the  merchants.    The  great  8,177,261  lbs.,  valued  at  £822,000;  and  linen 
business  in  these  is  conducted  by  private  con*  yam,  81,911,798  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,700,000.  The 
tracts,  and  through  the  agency  of  commission  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Brit- 
hoosea  in  BelflEut ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  it  ain  are  in  and  near  the  west  riding  of  York* 
increased,  that  a  nngle  establishment  now  makes  shire,  in  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  Durham,  and 
little  of  fhmishing  2,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  linen  Shropshire,  in  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast 
a  week,  when  60  vears  ago  such  an  amount  in  IreUnd.    The  manu£EU)ture  of  linen  was  in- 
would  luLve  served  the  k^gest  works  for  a  whole  troduoed  into  the  United  States  by  the  establish- 
year.    The  prices  are  sdd  to  be  very  difficult  to  ment  of  alaige  mill  in  1884  at  Ffdl  Biver,  Mass., 
qnote,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  "  sets"  rep-  which  has  since  continued  in  operation.    The 
resenting  the  fineness  and  the  variety  in  the  imports  of  bleached  and  unbleaoned  linens  into 
yams  used  for  the  '^  set"    Each  large  firm  has  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
its  own  standard  of  rates.    The  brown  linens  1869,  were  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  of  which 
when  purchased  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  bleach  $6,000,000  worth  was   from  Belgium,  about 
greens,  where  they  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  soda  $2,000,000  from  Scotland,  $600,000  from  Ire- 
ashy  and  then  sproad  to  dry  for  2  or  8  days  land,  and  the  rest  Arom  other  countries, 
upon  the  grass.    These  processes  may  be  re-  LING,  a  European  fish  of  the  cod  family,  lota 
peated  several  times  until  the  goods  .are  half  moha  (Guv.).    The  body  is  elongated,  the  head 
white.    (See  BuuoHnra.)     The  straw  of  the  flat,  the  gape  large,  the  lower  jaw  the  shorter 
flax,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  extracted  in  the  with  a  single  barbule  at  the  extremity ;  teeth  in 
scutching  and  oleaning,  now  shows  itself  more  the  upper  Jaw  small  and  very  numerous,  a  sin- 
plainly.    To  remove  this  the  goods  are  soaked  gle  largper  and  longer  row  below ;  scales  small 
m  a  bath  of  water  containittg  an  alkaline  dilo-  and  firmly  adherent ;  the  dorsal  fins  of  equal 
tide,  as  of  soda,  and  are  treiSied,  either  after  or  height,  the  first  short  but  not  pointed  as  in  the 
before  this,  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  of  2"  or  hake,  the  second  long,  immediately  behind  the 
8^  Twaddell.    The  '^  rubbing"  succeeds,  which  first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  oauda],  and  most 
is  a  thorough  washing  by  machinery,  with  the  elevated  posteriorly ;   anal  nearly  coextensive 
use  of  plenty  of  soap.    When  the  linen  is  ouite  with  the  dorsal,  and  caudal  rounded.    The  back 
white  it  is  starched,  and  afterward  driea  on  and  sides  are  gray,  inclining  to  olive;  the  belly 
steam-heated  rollera    It  is  then  ready  for  the  rilvery ;  ventrala  wMte,  and  dorsal  and  anal 
"  finishing"  process,  which  is  efi^ected  by  ma^  edged  with  the  same ;  caudal  marked  near  the 
chines  called  **  beetles,'*  orby  the  patent  metiKod  end  with  a  transverse  black  bar,  and  the  ex- 
of  spreading  the  linens  on  firames  in  a  stove  treme  tip  white.    This  is  a  very  valuable  spe- 
house,  and  while  they  are  gently  stretched  and  cles,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  Eng- 
carefaUy  handled  upon  these  exposing  them  to  hah  and  Irish  coasts  by  hand  and  long  lines ;  it 
a  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass  opniann-  is  consumed  fresh  and  salted,  and  is  largely  ex<* 
ally  over  them.    A  finish  is  thus  obtained  like  ported  to  southern  Europe,  forming  an  article 
that  of  linen  pocket  handkerchiefs.    The  whole  of  commerce  almost  as  valuable  as  codfish ;  the 
lime  required  for  bleaching  is  from  4  to  7  weeks,  sounds,  roes,  and  oil  from  the  livers  are  valna- 
aocordingto  the  season  and  the  weight  of  the  ble,  the  latter  for  use  in  lamps  and  as  an  inter- 
fabric.    The  extreme  whiteness  given  to  some  nal  medicine  in  rheumatism.    It  is  very  prolific 
linens  is  often  at  the  expense  of  their  strength,  and  voracious,  feeding  on  any  living  thins  com- 
the  material  being  partially  worn  out  in  the  inginitsway.    The  best  time  for  the  fishery  is 
operation.    A  fair,  even  shade,  attainable  by  all  between  January  and  August,  and  the  fiivorite 
inteOSgent  bleadiers,  ought  to  sui&oe  if  it  be  d»>  resorts  are  the  margins  of  rocky  valleys  in  the 
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ocean;  it  bites  eagerij,  and  la  readily  oangbt  of  the  internal  organs  ia  treated  byezerdi^ 

Hie  Qsoal  length  is  about  8  or  4  feet. — ^Another  the  mosdea  of  the  extremities^  wIuIq  tbe  na 

apedea  of  lota^  inhabiting  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  body  remains  quiet.    Ling  alao  perfected 

of  America  firom  northern  New  York  to  the,  several  ower  branches  of  gymnastics;  aatle 

arctic  regions,  the  L,  maeuhia  (Lesnear),  the  military  gymnastics,   including  the  exatsa 

codfish  of  the  lakes  or  eel  pont,  is  sometimes  specially  adapted  for  developing  the  qualities 

catted  ling  in  northern  New  Enffbuid.    The  eel-  most  nsefol  to  the  soldier  m  active  xiem. 

shaped  blenny  (zoaree$  an(^tUuari$f  Peck),  of  Some  of  these  exercises,  as  the  bayonet  pnettt, 

the  goby  family,  is  also  called  ling  by  the  Mas-  are  introduced  in  the  regular  drills  of  nust 

sachusetts  fishermen.    Other  European  gadoids  civilized  countries.    Anotiier  branch  of  m 

of  the  genus  moteHOf  with  a  slightly  devated  nasties  which  he  systematized  may  be  caM& 

and  delicate  first  dorsal,  with  a  barbel  on  the  testhetic,  induding  the  art  of  bodily  expresKs, 

chin  and  2  or  4  on  the  upper  jaw,  are  called  as  practiised  in  oratory,  &c.;  while  another  or 

rock  ling ;  they  frequent  rocky  ground  weU  be  styled  the  pedagogi<»l,  the  object  of  wliid 

supplied  with  sea  weed;  though  readily  taking  la  the  practice  of  the  most  suitable  ezercisesfe 

the  bait,  they  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food  young  persons.    Ling  became  a  profideat  is 

unless  eaten  very  soon  after  they  are  caught;  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  with  flcrnpokn 

the  length  varies  from  10  to  15  inches;  the  ff>od  reference  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  tia 

consists  of  small  fishes  and  thin-sheUed  Crustacea,  human  system  he  studied  to  produce  in  his  pne- 

LING,  PSTSB  BxsBVLf  a  Swedish  physiolo*  tice  a  harmonious  development  of  all  the  1)c£]y 

gist  and  poet,  bom  in  I^unga,  Smaland,  Nov.  powers.  He  at  first  supported  himself  bjtetcb- 

15, 1766,  died  in  Stockholm,  May  8, 1889.    He  ing  the  modem  languf^Kes  and  fendog;  in  1^ 

was  the  son  of  a  curate,  and  was  left  an  orphan  he  was  appointed  professor  of  fenciDg  in  tk 

in  his  in&ncy,  but  his  education  was  provided  university  at  Lund.    He  abo  lectared  on  tk 

for  at  the  schools  of  Wexid,  and  in  1797  he  old  Norse  poetry,  history,  and  mythologj,  od 

passed  the  examination  qualifying  him  for  tiie  wrote  dramas  and  many  poetical  easajs,  axis 

theological  profession.  From  this  time  he  trav«  of  which,  as  the  Tiifing^  are  classed  among  ilx 

eUed  over  Europe,  apparently  with  no  definite  most  beautiful  poetical  productions  in  thelia- 

object,  often  reduced  to  extreme  want,  yet  guage.    He  still  devoted  himself  assidnoosl?  to 

maintaining  a  sturdy  independence  of  charao-  the  study  of  the  curative  effects  of  certain  led- 

ter.     His  love  of  adventure  at  one  time  led  ily  movements;  and  on  being  appobtedma^ 

him  to  take  part  in  a  sea  fight  ag^nst  Nelson,  of  fencing  at  the  militarv  academy  atCarll^i, 

He  at  last  returned  to  Sweden,  having  acquir>  he  was  enabled  to  put  Lis  ideas  into  prac^ 

ed  several  modern  languages  beside  a  varie-  execution,  after  having  long  struggled  again^ 

ty  of  other  knowledge.    While  at  Stockholm  the  indifference  of  owers  and  his  own  por- 

suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  elbow,  erty.     In  1818  the  royal  central  iostitiitiH 

he  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  the  complaint  was  establbhed  at  Stockholm  to  be  devoted 

by  exercise,  and  with  this  object  leamed  the  to  his  specid  practice,  and  he  was  made  tbB 

art  of  fencing.     His  success  in  this  experi-  director.    Commencing  upon  a  small  scak,  it 

ment  led  him  to  believe  that  many  other  dis-  has  be^i  gradually  enlarged  under  his  o«ii 

cases  might  also  be  relieved  or  cured  by  suit-  direction  and  that  of  his  pupil  and  sqcc«5^ 

able  combinations  of  movements,  such  as  would  Prof.  Branting,  till  now  it  affords  the  means  oi 

induce  the  proper  physiological  action  in  the  treatment  for  hundreds  of  invaUds  who  itsoij 

part  exercised.     Such  was  the  ori^pn  of  the  to  it  fh>m  all  countries,  and  to  the  joath  of 

so  called  kinesipathy  or  movement  cure,  a  sys-  Stockholm  gratuitous  opportunities  for  goioi 

tern  of  curative  gymnastics^  <hi  the  establish-  through  complete  courses  of  gymnastics.  Is 

ment  of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  based,  the  institution  are  departments  devoted  to  »■ 

This  system,  now  generally  recognized  by  the  straction  in  physiology,  anatomy,  iDclndingd» 

faculty  as  a  legitimate  medical  auxiUary,  appli«  section,  and  military  training.  ]uDg  vfls  decw 

cable  especially  to  chronic  diseases,  cases  of  de-  member  of  the  Swedish  academy,  a  dignity  cob* 

formity,  &c.,  is  successfully  practised  in  Sweden  ferred  only  on  the  most  enunent,  and  was  hoi- 

by  Prof.  Branting  and  Dr.  Satherberg  of  Stock-  ored  by  his  sovereign  with  the  special  m^- 

holm,  Millicher  in  Vienna,  Neumann  in  Berlin,  ment  of  professor  and  knight  of  the  order  a 

Daly  in  Paris,  Both  and  Prof.  Georgii  in  Lon-  the  north  star.    His  ''Elementary  Principles? 

don,  and  Oharles  F.  Taylor,  M.D.,  in  New  York.  Gymnastics"  was  published  after  hb  death  a 

It<3  practice  consists  chiefly  in  effecting  certain  Swedish  (UpsaL  1840).    Several  writers  osts 

movements  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  pa-  since  expounded  his  theories,  as  Bothstoo^ 

tient  at  the  same  time  exercising  lus  own  will  his  Oymnastih  naeh  dem  System  da  ^^ 

as  directed.    Thus  a  healthy  action  instead  of  9ehen  Oymruuiarchen  Ling  dargeiUUt  (^^ 

a  morbid  one  is  induced  in  the  part  affected.  1847-51),  and  in  his  Die  ffymnoitisekfi  rr^' 

Paralyzed  limbs  are  exercised  by  movements  ^un^^nftocA^Zem^^^tfrnsZin^'f  (Berlin,  IBdSK 

caused  fh)m  time  to  time  by  the  assistant,  until  M.  Both,  KD.,  in  a  work  entitled  ''HandbooK 

themusclesrecoverinpart  their  heidthy  action,  of  the  Movement  Onre"  (London,  l^^)vA 

and  are  brought  under  Uie  will  of  the  patient  0.  Neumann  in  his  Therapis  der  ekw^*'^ 

Care  is  always  taken  that  no  fifttigue,  pdn,  or  KrankheitrntomheilorganiKihei^^^P^^' 

over-exertion  shall  be  experienced.  Congestion  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor  in  a  series  of  dooo- 
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napbs  pnbliahed  in  the  medical  jonmak  of  Keir  guaeea,  and  a  spedal  decree  of  the  vniTeraity 
York,  which  are  collected  in  a  work  entitled  of  "Ptais  ordered  a  oopj  of  it  to  be  placed  in  tibie 
*'  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Oari»''  fibrarj  of  every  oollege  in   IVance.    In  the 
(New  York,  1860).  mean  time  Dr.  Lingard  had  occasionally  employ- 
XilNGABD,  JoHK,  DJ).,  an  English  dergy-  ed  himself  in  other  literary  labors,    m  1805  he 
man  and  historian,  born  in  Winchester,  Feb.  0,  pnbliahed  in  the  Newcastle  *^  Ck>nrant*'  a  series  of 
1771,  died  in  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  Jnly  18,  letters  on  Oatholic  loyalty,  which  were  snbse- 
1851.    His  parents,  who  came  of  an  old  Hamp-  qnently  reprinted  in  a  vdnme,  and  in  1812 
shire  family,  were  Boman  Catholics,  and  m  '^Boeoments  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 
hnmble  circomstances.  The  friendship  of  Bishop  British  Catholics  in  former  Ages  in  regard  to 
Talbot  enabled  him  to  be  sent  at  the  ace  of  10  the  Power  of  the  Popes."    Aboat  tiie  same 
to   the  English  college  at  Donay,  where  he  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  growing 
studied  with  brilliant  success,  entering  the  theo-  ont  of  the  writinffs  of  Bishops  Hnntingford  and 
logical  department  in  1791.     Daring  the  dis-  Tomline  and  Lord  Kenyon  on  the  Catholic  qnes- 
tnrbancesof  the  French  revolution  he  once  nar-  tion,  and  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets  on  tiie 
rowlj  escaped  being  hanged  by  a  mob,  and  soon  subject  was  published  under  the  titie  of  '*  A 
afterward,  anticipating  the  forcible  dissolution  Review  of  certain  Anti-Catholic  Publications" 
of  the  college,  which  took  place  alittielater,  (1818).    In  1815  appeared  his/*  Strictures  on 
withdrew  with  some  others  of  the  community  I>r.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  tiie  Churches 
to  England,  where  they  formed  a  seminary  at  of  England  and  Rome."    In  181T  he  was  sent 
Crook  HaU,  near  Durham.    Mr.  Lingard  was  to  Rome  by  Bishop  Poynter  to  negotiate  mat- 
ordained  priest  in  May,  1795,  and  was  appointed  ten  of  importance.    He  made  a  second  journey 
about  the  same  time  vice-president  of  tne  semi*  thither  in  1825,  and  was  treated  witii  great  di»- 
nary  and  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philoso-  tinction  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  conferred  upon 
phy.   A  series  of  papers  read  at  occasional  liter-  him  a  gold  medal,  pressed  him  to  remain  hi 
ary  meetings  in  this  institution  formed  the  basis  Rome,  and  proposed  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  an 
of  bia  *^  Anti(niities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church**  h<mor  whion  Dr.  Lingard  declined.    In  1886  he 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  iTewcastie,  1806),  an  enlarged  edi-  published  at  London  a  ^*  TransUtion  of  the  Four 
tion  of  which  appeared  in  1844.    In  1808  the  -Gospels,"  which  was  followed  by  an  **  Account 
community  removed  to  Ushaw  near  I>urham,  of  toe  Martyrs"  fl889)  and  ^Catechetical  In- 
wbere  Dr.  Lingard  remained  8  years,  having  stmctions  on  the  boctrines  and  Worship  of  the 
previously  reftised  the  presidency  of  the  college  Catholic  Church"  (1840).    The  desrees  of  D.D, 
of  Maynooth.    In  1811  he  accepted  the  charge  and  LLJ).  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope 
of  a  small  mission  at  Hornby  for  the  purpose  of  Pius  YII.  in  1821,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
pursuing  his  studies  with  less  interruption,  and  his  life  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  frc»n  the 
prosecuting  the  dedgn  which  he  had  already  British  government 

formed  of  writing  a  history  of  Eugland  from  LINL£T,THO]fAflL  an  English  composer,  bom 

the  time  of  the  Soman  invasion,    ui  the  prep-  at  Wells  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  After 

aration   of  this  work  he   consulted  original  completing  his  musical  education  he  established 

authorities,  and  brought  to  light  from  regions  himself  in  Bath,  where  he  was  very  successftd 

previously  unexplored  a  wealtii  of  iuformatioa  In  teaching  and  giving  concerts.    His  two  eld* 

which  at  once  gave  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  er  daughters^  afterwara  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 

rank  of  Eu^^h  historians.    The  first  part  of  the  Hckel^  were  accomplished  singers,  and  added 

work  was  published  in  8  vols,  in  1819,  and  ex-  greatijr  to  the  attractions  of  his  concerts.    On 

tended  to  tne  death  of  Henry  YH.    The  reigns  tiie  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith  he  removed 

of  Henry  YHI.  and  Edward  YI.  formed  the  to  London  to  take  the  management  of  the  ora- 

subieotof  a  4th  volume  immediately  afterward;  torios,  first  in  ooi^unction  with  Stanley  the 

and  in  1880  the  work  was  completed  in  8  vols,  blind  composer,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  Arnold. 

4to.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  acces-  In  1775  he  set  to  musio  the  opera  "  The  Duen- 

sion  of  William  and  Mary.    Five  other  options  na,"  by  his  son-in-law  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 

have  appeared  in  England,  the  last  in  10  vols,  dan,  the  unparalleled  success  of  which  induced 

8vo.  (1854-^5),  and  8  in  the  United  States,  the  him  to  Join  the  latter  in  purchasing  an  interest 

lost  being  in  18  vols.  12mo.  ^oston,  1858,  and  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  tne  musical  department 

New  York,  1860).     The  5tn  London  edition  of  which  he  conducted  for  many  years.    He 

(1849)  was  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  was  the  author  of  12  ballads  which  are  consid- 

the  author.    The  style  of  the  work  is  animated  ered  amonj^  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 

and  dignified;  and  although  Dr.  Lingard  made  of  composition.    His  death  was  hastened  by 

no  attempt  to  conceal  his  religious  preferences,  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  a 

its  accuracy  and  general  impaniality  are  univer^  musician  of  great  OTomise  and  an  intimate 

sally  admitted.    I)r.  John  Alien  attacked  it  in  friend  of  Mozart. — ^William,  youngest  son  of 

the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  Nos.  xHi.  and  xliv. ;  thepreceding,  also  a  composer,  bom  about  1767, 

bat  after  the  temperate  **  Yindication*'  pub-  died  in  1885.    He  was  for  many  years  in  the 

liflbed  by  Lingard  in  1826  its  merits  were  more  East  India  oompany*s  service,  and  having  acou- 

foUy  recognized,  and  a  Juster  criticism  of  it  ap*  mulated  a  handsome  competency,  he  devoted 

peared  in  No.  liii.  of  the  same  periodical.    The  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  and 

imrk  was  trandated  into  several  foreign  Ian-  music,  for  which  he  possessed  a  hereditary  tal- 
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wMchareeeyeralof  hiflownoompoeitioiui.  He  Hamfltoii.    WitJimayearhSsdramaof^BoD^' 

alflo  wrote  two  comio  operas  and  several  novels.  viUe  Castle,  or  tbe  Qaltio  Maidens^"  was  hno^ 

LINLITHG0W8HIEE;  or  Wkst  LoraiAV,  aa  out  at  the  John  street  thfiotra,  but  was  sot  b» 

EL  00.  of  Sootland,  bonnded  N.  by  the  river  and  oessfol.    He  took  little  interest  in  his  pnfci> 

6ith  of  For^;  area,  101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  don,  and  was  led  to  exobange  it  for  that  of  tk 

60,185.  The  ooast  is  low  and  the  waters  shoal;  ministrj  in  oonseqnenee  of  deep  religioos » 

bat  there  are  small  harbors  at  Qneensferry^Borw  pressions.     He  was  ordained  a  TrmjUm 

rowstoonness,  Newhalls.  and  Port  Edgar.    In  elergyman  in  1798,  and  became  asristantpiibr 

the  S.  are  extensive  heaths  and  mosses,  and  else^-  of  the  first  Presbjterian  <dEazoh  inf1iiladel|i^ 

where  the  sarfi^e  is  varied  with  knolls  and  un-  where  he  resided  from  that  time.    His  piW 

dnlations.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Almond  pal  poem,  entitled  '^The  Powers  of  Gena^* 

and  Avon.     Goal,  limestone,  freestone,  and  which  appeared  in  1801,  evineed  cslton  ai 

granite  are  plentifol,  and  there  are  several  iron  taste,  and  was  &vorably  received,  immediitdr 

works  at  Borrowstonnness.    Agricnltnre  is  in  after  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  tk 

an  advanced  s&te,  but  there  are  few  mannfao-  oomparison  which  Dr.  Prieetlej  had  mideb^ 

tores.     The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  tween  Socrates  and  Christ.    A  brief  ooobo- 

Qoeensferry,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowstonnness  versyterminatuu^  with  a  second  r^ly  from  Ik 

— ^LiHUTHoow,  the  capital,  and  a  rqjal  and  PriestleT  was  the  resnlt.    These  rablieitin 

parliamentary  bnrgh,  is  situated  on  Linlithgow  obtained  fbr  him  the  degree  of  D,D.  at  a  a 

loch,  and  on  the  Union  canal  and  the  Edinburgh  nsoally  early  age.    Soon  after  his  desth,  esad 

and  Glasgow  railway,  IT  m.  from  Edinburgh;  by  consumption,  his  poem  of  "  Vsleriio^fs 

pop.  in  1851, 4,218.    It  was  a  place  of  mndh  published,  with  a  memoir  by  his  friend  ai 

importance  as  early  as  tiie  beginning  of  the  12th  brother-in-law  Oharles  Brockden  Brows.  It  i 

century,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  in  blank  verse,  a  story  of  religion  and  km  i 

pslacCk  the  nudeus  of  which  was  built  by  Ed*-  the  fimciful  kingdom  of  Montfuvia. 
ward  I.  of  England,  and  in  which  Hary  queen        LINN,  Lkw»  Fsldb,  an  American  Bot 

of  Scots  was  bom ;  it  was  burned  by  Hawley*s  tor,  bom  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  5, 17N, 

dragoons  in  1746,  but  steps  have  recently  been  died  in  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  8, 1843b  Bi 

token  to  restore  some  parts  of  the  building  and  fronily  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  E» 

prevent  farther  dilapidation.    There  is  also  an  tucky  with  the  first  settlers  oi  that  state,  oL 

ancient  church,  founded  by  David  L,  and  now  in  the  protracted  warfiare  with  the  liidiaos  UA 

considered  one  of  the  most  perfidot  specimens  lus  grandparents  with  7  members  of  their  te- 

of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland.  ily  at  difSsrent  times  fell  victims  to  the  sealpDi 

IJNN.    I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Lo*  knife.    Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  tbe  i|t 


oust  and  Yellow  creeks ;  area,  568  sq.  m. ;  pop.    of  12,  he  commenced  a  coarse  of  self-edscflM. 

were  slaves.    It    subsequently  studied  medicine,  and  about  1811 
has  a  rolling  surface  with  a  fertile  soiL    In  18dO    estabhshed  himself  in  St.  Genevieve,  Ka,  tf  t 


in  1856,  6,567,  of  whom  495 


it  produced  219,5(K)  bushels  of  Indian  com,  phymcian.    His  practice  became  in  time  hicn- 

15,670  of  wheat,  24,257  of  oats,  844,665  lbs.  of  sive,  and  he  took  an  aetive  part  in  pofitksfii 

tobacco,  and  47,179  of  butter.    There  were  6  member  of  the  democratio  party,  althoii^  ^ 

fpst  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  100  pupils  att^id*  repeatedly  declined  to  enter  public  life  h 

mg  public  schools.    Oimital,  Linneus.    11.  An  1888,  however,  he  accepted  the  oiBoeof  oob* 

£.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Wapsipinioon  missioner  to  settle  the  old  French  landduaj 

and  Bed  Cedar  rivers  and  Prairie  and  bufSalo  in  Missouri  tendered  him  by  Gen.  Jtcksoii,  an 

creeks ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 17,720,  in  the  same  year  entered  congress  sa  a  t^ 

It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  from  Miasouri,  a  position  whidi  he  filled  dnriiK 

and  an  excellent  soiL    The  productions  in  1850  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  a  dew 

were  854^577  bushels  of  Indian  com,  122,860  personal  fHend  of  Gen.  Jackson.   Amongw 

of  wheat,  62,488  of  oats,  89,460  of  potatoes,  measures  which  he  advocated  were  the  8et» 

806,460  lbs.  of  butter,  12,470  tons  of  hay,  and  ment  and  occupation  of  Oiegos,  his  m»t 

16,920  galls,  of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Cap-  which,  after  5  years'  delay,  was  P>^^t! 

ital,  Marion.    IIL  A  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bound*  senate  a  few  months  before  hia  death ;  mw 

ed  W.  by  Willamette  river,  and  dramed  by  the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  impoaed  ^7^^. 

Santyam,  Galapooya,  and   Mackenzie's  fork;  upon  Gen.  Jackson,  which  he  supported nii> 

area,  about  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,009.  elaborate  speech.    In  1857  appetflred  the  j^ 

The  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.    The  pro-  and  Public  Services  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  ^^ 

ductions  in  1850  were  21,898  bushels  of  wheat,  £.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent  (8vo.,  New  York). 
1,694  of  oats,  8,866  of  potatoes,  84,910  lbs.  of        LINNf,  Oabl  vok,  better  knoirn  ^T^J^ 

butter,  and  5,055  of  cheese.    OapiteJ,  Albany,  inised  name  Lihnjeus,  a  Swedish  i'*^!^ 

LINN,  JoHK  BLA.IB,  an  American  clergyman  bom  near  Stenhrobult,  in  the  proviooe  of  oat 

and  poet,  bom  in  Shippensburg,Penn.,  March  14,  land.  May  24,  1707,  died  in  Upsal)  i^-  ^1 

1777,  died  in  Phikdelphia,  Aug.  80, 1804.    His  1778.    His  fatho-,  the  Protesli&t  mi»^  " 
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the  paridi  of  dtttibrohnlt,  w«b  lover  of  flowtN^  flOidem5r  of  Bdenoes  and  a  grant  of  about  $50 
and  in  the  well  stocked  garden  of  the  reetorf  in  moneT' ;  and  to  provide  for  his  necesmties  he 
yoang  linnans  passed  his  leisure  hours,  famil-  oonnnenced  a  course  of  lectnres  in  the  nniver* 
larizing  himself  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  ar-  sity  on  tibe  assaying  of  metals.    A  Br.  Rosen, 
ticolate  distinctly  with  the  names  of  the  plants  professor  in  the  nnlTersity,  jealous  of  the  risfaig 
to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  those  indigenous  ftane  of  Unnsdua,  suooesmlly  interfered  to 
to  the  neighborhood.     Notwithstanding  this  prevent  him  firom  lecturing ;  and  the  young 
manifest  predilection  for  botany,  his  fiither,  naturalist,  finding  all  hope  of  advaAcement  in 
whoae  circumstances  were  iu  from  easy,  de-  Upeal  cut  off,  established  himself  in  Dalecar- 
signed  him  for  the  ministry,  and  at  10  years  of  lia,  where  he  instructed  the  copper  miners  in 
am  Carl  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  WexiO.  the  ]»t>oesse8  incidental  to  their  occupation.  At 
Here  he  read  with  eagerness  whatever  works  Falun  he  ibrmed  an  attachment  for  a  dangh<' 
on  physical  science,  and  x»articularly  on  natural  ter  of  Dr.  Morons,  a  physician  of  the  place, 
history,  came  widiin  his  reach,  but  made  such  aided  by  whom  he  repaired  in  1785  to  Hol- 
limited  progress  in  tiie  studies  i^nlicable  to  his  land  and  took  the  de$^  of  M.D.  at  the  nni- 
fntended  prolbsrion,  that  the  teaolien,  conceiv*  versity  of  Harderwyk.    In  the  same  year  he 
ing  a  contempt  for  his  intellectual  abflities,  ad-  publudied  the  first  sketch  of  his  Systema  Nd^ 
vised  his  father  to  make  a  carpenter  or  tailor  tuns,  in  the  form  of  tables,  in  14  pages  folio.  In 
ef  him.    Fortunately  for  young  Linneus,. Dr.  Holland  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  eminent 
Bothmann,  a  phydcian  of  WexiO,  who  had  no*  naturalists  of  that  country,  and  soon  numbered 
tioed  his  enthusiasm  for  botany,  prevailed  on  among  his  fHend8Boerhaaye,Burmann,  and  Gro- 
the  father  to  allow  him  to  study  medi<nne  and  novius,  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  settle  there, 
natural  history ;  and  to  render  the  scheme  prao-  At  Amsterdam  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
ticable,  he  received  the  boy  into  his  own  house,  banker  of  scientific  tastes  nam^  Cliffort,  who 
and  instructed  him  in  physiology,  and  in  botar  possessed  a  magnificent  country  seat  and  a  gar^ 
ny  aooording  to  the  system  of  Toumefort.    In  den  stored  with  rare  plants  at  Hartecamp,  near 
1737  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Lund,  Haarlem.    At  the  invitation  of  this  gentleman 
where  for  a  year  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  fJEan-  LinniBus  took  up  his  residence  at  HartecampL 
ily  of  Dr.  Stobesus,  professor  of  physic  and  hot*  and  hi  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  devoted 
any,  with  whose  approbation  he  finally  surren-  much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  its  collections 
dered  his  whole  tune  to  the  study  of  botany,  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  plants  in  the  gar* 
Following  the  advice  of  Bothmann,  he  went  in  dens  and  herbarium.    In  the  interval  he  visited 
1728  to  the  university  of  Upsal  in  the  hope  of  England  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  and  was 
finding  some  kind  of  employment  there,    in  w^  received  by  some  of  the  chief  naturalists, 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  oMiged  including  Dillenius  and  Hartyn,  professors  ot 
to  return  to  the  study  of  medicine.    His  sitna*  botany  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge.    The  period 
tion  now  became  pitiable  in  the  extreme :  for  of  his  rendence  in  Holland  was  one  of  extraor- 
months  he  was  frequently  in  want  of  food  and  dinary  application;  and,  aided  by  tiie  extemdve 
dothing,  and  the  lectures  of  Bndbeck,  tiie  pro-  library  at  Hartecamp,  he  completed  several  im* 
fessor  of  botany,  tormented  him  with  the  desire  portent  botanical  works,  which  his  previously 
to  resume  Ins  &vorite  study.    One  day  during  unsettled  life  had  not  permitted  him  to  pursue 
this  season  of  destitution  he  was  obscored  by  uninterruptedly.     Among  these  the  Sfftema 
Dr.  Olaf  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,  intentily  NtUwtc^  of  which  18  editions  appeared  in  the 
examining  a  plant  in  the  universi^  garden,  author's  lifetime,  and  the  Genera  Plantoirum 
and  upon  being  questioned  answered  with  so  (8vo.,  Leyden,  1787),  hold  the  first  place,  the 
much  readiness  and  intdligence  that  he  receiv-  ktter  beinff  memorable  for  unfolding  with  par* 
ed  a  proposal  firom  Celsius  to  assist  him  in  a  ticularity  the  celebrated  artificial  system  called 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  Bcriptnrew  after  the  author,  and  founded  on  the  sexual 
At  the  same  time  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  ports  of  plants.    The  idea  of  classifying  plants 
professor's  house,  where  a  library  rich  in  bo*  after  this  method  had  however  been  broached 
tanioal  works  was  open  to  him,  and  was  intro*  by  him  as  early  as  1781  in  his  Bbrttu  Uplandieu$, 
duced  by  his  protector  to  Bndbeck.  The  latter  llie  OeMraFumtarum  is  a  monument  of  indus- 
being  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  fttnn  try  imd  application,  the  author  having,  in  pre- 
dischargmg  fUly  the  duties  of  his  office,  LinnsBUS  paring  it,  examined  the  characters  of  8,000  flow- 
was  occanonally  deputed  to  lecture  in  his  place,  ers.    Among  his  other  important  works  of  this 
and  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit  in  period  wereih&IkindammtaBotanieaiAmsteT' 
this  capacity,  that  in  1781  he  was  commissioned  dam,  1786 ;  8th  ed.,  Paris,  1774) ;  BibliotKeea 
by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Upsal  to  Botanica  (Amsterdam.  1786);  Flora  Laponiea 
inake  a  botanical  tour  of  Lapland.    Departing  (Amsterdam,  1787);  OriHea  Botanica  (I^yden, 
in  May,  1782,  he  performed,  mostly  on  foot,  a  Vl9T)\Hortm  Olijffbrtkmiu  (Amsterdam,  1787), 
journey  of  nearly  4,000  miles  within  6  montha  a  magnificent  work,  prepared  in  honor  of  his 
in  the  course  of  wmch  he  thoroughly  explored  benefactor,  whose  collections  it  describes ;  and 
the  desolate  region  assigned  to  mm.    The  re*  the  OlaaoB  Plantarwn  (L^den,  1788).  Weary- 
suit  of  this  journey  was  his  Flora  Lapomea^  ing  finally  of  the  dru^ry  of  his  lifo  at  Harte* 
published  6  years  afterward.    He  was  poorly  camp,  Linnaras  retiim^  in  the  summer  of  1788 
lequited  for  his  labors  by  admission  to  the  to  Dweden,  having  first  paid  a  short  viat  to 
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Paris,  where  he  met  a  cordttl  MMtion  ftom  were  pasaed  in  ease  aod  tiBiieiioe  Attaatf 

the  Jassieafl,  and  was  elected  a  meinoer  of  the  aeat  pnrohaaed  bj  him  at  Hammailey  MrUp> 

academy  of  sciences.  He  was  soon  after  married  sal.    His  literary  and  scientifiolabotBWtte  paw 

to  the  lady  to  whom  5  years  previons  he  had  aaed  with  mitiring  enei^,  and  from  ifi  ]^ 

been  betrothed,  and   established   himself  in  el  the  world  he  was  oonstantly  receiring  nn 

Btockholm  as  a  physician.     Notwithstanding  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  minenb  to 

the  fame  he  had  aoqaired  abroad  as  a  natural-  add  to  the  rich  c<^ecdoii8  of  Uie  muTerritj^ai 

ist,  his  coantrymen  failed  at  first  to  recognize  to  enable  him  to  perfect  and  aystematiB  ili 

Itis  merits,  and  his  early  efforts  to  obtain  prac-  results  of  his  ibrmer  int^niriea.    His  diief  |N!^ 

tice  met  with  so  little  encoaragement  that  he  licationa  after  hia  eetabliahment  at  Upaal  eofr 

was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  qnittiDg  hia  prise  the  Flora  Suecica  (Leyden,  1745);  J» 

native  country.    His  energy  waa  eqnal  to  any  malia  Sueoia  (Stockholm,  1746) ;  FkmM  Suat 

emergency,  however,  and  within  a  year  he  waa  Beffni  (Stockholm,  1T46);  HoHut  Uptaliam 

appointed  physician  to  the  fleet  and  nresident  (Stockholm,  1748^  a  description  of  theacaka* 

of  the  newly  established  royal  acaaemy  of  leal  garden;  Afnanitaiei  Aeademkm  (]jt]im, 

Stockholm.    The  botanical  chair  at  Upsal  had  1749-'77]L  a  collection  of  treadaaa  oa  nma 

always  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  anbjecta  bearing  the  namea  of  his  popifa^  ba 

and  in  1741  he  waa  enabled  by  his  appoint-  inspired  and  revised  by  himself;  MaieriaM- 

ment  aa  medicid  professor  at  the  university  to  ea  JSyni  VegetabiUi  (Stockholm,  1747);  Jbti- 

perform  tiie  functions  of  the  former  office,  his  ria  Medtea  Megni  Animalu  (Upsal,  1760);  i^ 

old  opponent,  Roseu,  who  had  succeeded  Bud-  lo9ophia  Botanioa  (Stockholm,  1751 ;  4  otber 

beck,   consenting  to  an  exchange  of  duties  editions  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  aahor), 

with  him.    Before  entering  upon  his  professor-  the  principal  work  on  the  Dnnaaan  sysfcaBitf 

ship  he  made  a  scientific  survey  of  the  isl-  botanv,  and  that  from  which  many  popolir 

audi  of  Oeland  and  €k>ttland  in  the  Baltic,  introductions  have  been  compiled ;  ud  tki 

the  reflections  and  observations  resulting  from  Speeiei  Flantarum  (2  vols.  8va,  Stodhoha, 

which  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  oration  "  On  1758),  the  author's  most  important  eontrMs 

the  Necessity  of  Travelling  in  one's  own  Ooun-  to  scientifio  literature.   In  this  last  wori[,  vbk 

try,"  whidi  he  pronounc^  before  the  univer-  Haller  calls  fnaximum  opu9  ei  aterwm^  be 

sity  upon  being  inaugurated  into  office.  Placed  first  adopted  trivial  names  ezpreanngMDeo^ 

now  in  a  aitnation  in  which  his  talents  could  be  vious  character  to  designate  epotka^  thus  fr 

properly  developed,  he  soon  made  the  botanical  penMng  with  the  clumsy  and  tedious  deseri^ 

chair  of  Upsal  the  most  famous  in  that  depart-  tiona  which  naturalists  formeriy  employed,  ns 

ment  of  science  in  Europe,  and  students  flocked  rendering  it  poesible  to  apeak  of  everj  iam 

from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  British  plant  in  two  words.   So  highly  is  the  woii  sol 

isles,  and  even  from  America,  to  receive  his  in-  esteemed  that  an  edition  of  it  together  wA 

structioDs.    Many  of  these,  indnding  Loefflinff,  the  Oen&ra  PlarUa/rum  and  otner  writiiigi  d 

OsbeckjSolander (who accompanied OaptCkxHC  Linnana  in  the  form  in  which  ^  ^^ 

on  his  first  voyage  as  naturalist),  Eidm,  Has-  was  published  in  Leipsio  in  1840,  under  the  tin 

selquist,  and  others,  became  scarcely  less  distin-  of  Codex  Botanicm  lAnmBonu^  collatod  by  ja 

guished  than  their  master,  and  by  their  explo-  Hermann  £.  Richter.    A  similar  improvcma^ 

rations  in  both  hemispheres,  undertaken  at  his  was  carried  out  in  other  branches  of  oitna 

auggestion,  greatiy  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  history,  hia  works  upon  which,  though  leaoh 

Strangers  were  even  attracted  to  Upsal  solely  portant  than  those  devoted  to  botttrr,sfe<»|^ 

to  see  and  converse  with  LiunsBus;  and  so  great  acterieed  by  the  same  lucid  dasslnoatioa  aa 

was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  natural  his-  logical  predsion.    In  1774,  while  lectern^  tf 

tory,  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  botany,  he  experienced  an  attack  of  v^f^.^ 

their  separate  collections  of  rarities,  whidi  were  which  incapacitated  him  for  the  active  dischs^ 

arranged  and  described  by  him.    The  academi-  of  hia  promssional  duties.    Two  7f^ J^' 

cal  garden,  which  had  been  for  many  years  neg-  second  attock  paralyaed  hia  right  side  sad !» 

lected,  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  paired  his  faculties,  and  the  few  ^^^^'fff 

attention,  and  within  6  years  he  increased  the  months  of  his  life  were  passed  in  meDtaldtft' 

number  of  exotic  plants  from  50  to  1,100,  be-  ness,  which  the  sight  of  flowers  and  opw 

aide  adding   largely  to   the  •  Swedish  plants  buds  and  other  familiar  and  beloved  (n^mb 

which  it  contained.    Distinctions  of  idl  kinds  could  never  wholly  dispel,    ffis  ^^^^ 

were  showered  upon  him.     He  received  the  aignal  for  a  general  mourning  in  Upssl;*^ 

much  coveted  appointment  of  botanical  profea-  al  was  stru&  and  a  monument  ^^^^''^'^i^^. 

eor,  and  in  1746  the  rank  and  title  of  archiater ;  memory,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  F''"^*'^ 

in  1757  he  was  ennobled  and  took  the  title  of  panegyric  upon  him  in  a  flP«w^^® *5Sr^ 

Yon  Linn6 ;  the  chief  learned  bodies  of  Europe  to  the  assembly  of  the  8tate8.-*-Tbe  ^^^Z 

enrolled  him  among  their  members;  and  tne  artificial  system  of  linnssna,  thoogh genm 

king  of  Sp»n  endeavored  in  vain,  by  the  offisr  adopted  aoon  after  ita  promukatioB,  «^^^ 

of  a  liberal  salary  and  lettera  of  nobility,  to  in-  to  atand  the  test  of  time,  and  has  ^^J^ 

duoe  him  Jx>  aettle  in  Madrid.     Hia  material  placed  by  the  natural  one  of  Jofleo,  >^r^ 

prosnerity  kept  pace  with  his  fiime,  and  during  dolle,  and  their  followers ;  but  it  w^JrJS 

the  last  20  years  of  his  life  his  leisure  houra  auaeflilpurpoaeinredudogtooidertbeawov 
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state  in  wbloh  dasBificatton  in  all  branohas  of  long,  blniah  white  vith  pnrpliah  and  reddish 
natural  history  was  inyolvedf  and  was  appKca-  brown  spots  especially  at  the  larger  end ;  there 
ble  to  the  oomparatively  few  plants  then  known  are  oommonly  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first 
to  naturalists.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  an-  being  abroad  by  the  end  of  May.    As  their 
thor  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary  name  imports,  &ey  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
ezpedioDt    As  a  promoter  of  the  study  of  hot-  of  flax.    The  mountain  linnet  or  twite  (L.  man' 
any,  and  indeed  of  all  the  principal  brandies  tana.  Selb.)  resembles  the  precedine,  but  is 
of  natural  history,  his  merit  was  transcendent,  smaller,  with  a  Tellowish  bill,  and  without  any 
and  the  enthumasm  and  the  systematic  spirit  of  red  on  the  head  and  breast  or  streakis  on  the 
inqairy  with  which  he  imbned  his  pupils  raised  throat    The  green  linnet  has  been  described 
botany  within  a  brief  period  to  tbe  position  of  under  FmoH. — ^There  are  two  linnets  common 
an  almost  perfected  science.    In  stature  he  was  to  northern  Europe  and  America,  the  lesser 
diminutive,  with  a  large  head,  and  quick,  piercing  and  tiie  mealy  red-poll  linnet,  referred,  as  above 
ayes.     His  temper  was  irascible,  but  ne  was  stated,  to  the  genus  aaiothus  (Cab.).    The  lesser 
easily  appeased,  and  his  relations  with  his  pu-  red-poll  linnet  (jE.  Unaria,  Gab.)  is  5  inches 
pila  and  scientific  associates  appear  to  have  been  long  and  about  9  in  extent  of  wings;  these 
on  an  agreeable  footing.    He  was  vain  to  ex-  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  deeply  forked  taU* 
oeas,  and  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  a  The  color  above  is  light  yellowish,  with  dark 
woman  of  profligate  character,  to  have  perse-  brown  streaks;  the  crown  crimson,  and  the 
eated  his  only  son.     Five  children  survived  upper  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  the  same; 
him,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth  Christina,  inher-  rump  and  under  tail  coverts  stiU  lighter  with 
ited  mnch  of  her  father's  genius.    She  was  the  dual^  streaks ;    rest  of  under  parts   white, 
first  naturalist  to  observe  tne  inflammability  of  streaked  with  brown  on  the  sides ;  lores  and 
exhalations  of  certain  plants,  and  also  the  eleo-  chin  dusky ;  cheeks  and  narrow  front  whitish ; 
trio  sparks  to  be  drawn  from  the  nasturtium,  wing  and  tail  feathers  edged  with  white ;  2 
The  son  succeeded  his  ikther  in  tbe  botanical  yellowish  white  bands  across  the  wing  coverts; 
chair  at  Upsal,  but  was  not  distinguished  by  dIU  yellowish ;  this  is  the  winter  plumage, 
diflooveries.    The  fiunily  is  now  extinct  there  being  much  more  red  in  the  spring.    It 
LINNET,  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  is  a  lively,  famUiar,  and  favorite  bird;  the  flight 
finch  fiunily,  oi  the  genus  Unota  (Bonap.)  or  is  peculiarly  buoyant,  and  the  notes  dear  and 
€Bgiothu»  (Cab.);  the  distinguishing  characters  loud;  in  the  winter  large  flocks  resort  to  the 
have  been  given  under  FraoH,  in  the  genus  woods  of  birch  and  alder,  on  the  seeds  of  which 
fringiUa  of  which  they  are  placed  by  Gray,  it  feeds.    It  is  often  kept  as  a  pet  in  Europe 
The  common  brown  linnet  of  Europe  {L,  ecm-  for  its  lively  and  gentle  disposition ;  it  pairs 
nabinOj  Selb.)  is  about  6f  inches  long,  with  an  with  the  canary  and  goldfinch.    It  is  distrib- 
extent  of  wings  of  10  inches ;  the  biU  is  mod-  uted  generally  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
erately  thick,  the  h^d  small,  the  body  ovate,  parts  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America, 
the  winffs  and  tail  moderate,  and  the  tarsi  very  going  south  in  winter,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
short  and  much  compressed.    In  the  adult  male  as  Washington  territory.    The  mealy  red-poll 
the  winter  plumage  is  reddish  brown  above  linnet(JS'.6anM6«n«,  Cab.) is 6  inches  long;  the 
with  darker  streal^  the  throat  yellowish  gray  colors  are  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
streaked  with  brown,  the  forehead  and  breast  edges  of  the  feathers  are  paler  and  hoary,  the 
reddish  with  yellowish  gray  edgings,  and  the  rump  grayish  white,  and  the  lower  parts  nearly 
bill  duaky  above;  in  the  romale  the  upper  parts  white.    It  inhabits  Greenland  and  the  northern 
are  streaked  with  dusky  brown  and  srayish  {wrtions  of  the  continent,  and  doubtless  occa- 
yellow,  the  lower  yeUowish  gray  with  brown-  sionally  wanders  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
ish  streaks  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides;  States,  as  it  does  into  Great  Britain. — ^The  bird 
the  young  resemble  the  female.    In  summer  commonly  called  linnet  by  dealers  in  New  Eng^ 
the  throat  is  whitish  with  brown  streaks,  the  land  is  the  purple  finch  (earpodacus  purpur&uij 
back  and  wing  coverts  reddish  brown,  with  the  Gray),  described  under  Finoh. 
forehead  and  breast  rose  red.    This  is  the  larg^  LINSEED  OIL,  or  Flaxskbd  Oil,  an  oil  ex- 
est  and  most  robust  of  the  true  European  lin-  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  flax,  and  very  ex- 
nets,  and  one  of  the  most  lively ;  it  is  called  tensivdy  employed  in  the  arts,  its  drying  qual- 
brown,  gray,  or  rose  linnet,  according  to  the  ity  adapting  it  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
season  of  the  year  and  tibe  sex.    Toward  winter  paints  xor  woodwork  and  other  surfaces.    Thus 
they  assemble  in  flocks  and  visit  farm  yards  in  employed,  it  makes  with  the  powdered  sub- 
seardi  of  seeds,  sometimes  in  company  with  stance  called  the  body  a  paste,  and  on  drying 
other  finches ;  the  fiight  is  rapid  and  undulat-  acts  both  as  a  cement  and  a  varnish.   The  seedsi 
ed,  and  the  motions  on  the  ground  active ;  the  either  in  their  raw  state  or  roasted,  are  grouna 
song  is  soft  and  mdlow,  and  so  varied  and  in  mills,  and  the  powder  is  then  subjected  to 
sweet  as  to  render  them  great  fiivorites  as  cage  powerful  hydraulic  pressure.    By  roasting,  the 
birds.    They  are  easily  raised  from  the  nest,  gummy  matter  in  the  interior  coating  of  the 
and  eat  the  same  food  as  the  canary,  with  seeds  is  destroyed,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  more 
which  as  well  as  with  the  goldfinch  they  will  free  from  mucilage,  but  it  is  of  higher  color  and 
pair.    The  nest  is  usually  in  a  bush,  very  neat-  more  acrid  than  that  expressed  from  the  raw 
ly  made,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  f  of  an  indi  seeds.    The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
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oil  is  required  for  medicinal  pnrposefl,  being  em-  riona  fats  and  non-drying  oila.    The  d&ct  of 

ployed  sometimes  as  a  laxatiye,  and  as  an  ezter-'  rosin  is  to  render  the  paint  when  appneolj 

nal  application  in  combination  with  lime  water  dry  easily  afiected  by  warmth,  even  tbs  d  t^ 

for  bums.    Linseed  oil  fireshly  pressed  is  of  a  band,  so  as  to  be  softened  and  mads  stidr. 

golden  yellow  color,  which  tarns  to  dark  brown  Great  injury  has  been  oocasioned  to  silk  6mi 

with  age.    It  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  disagree-  and  cloth  ooats  by  being  bron^t  in  eoito 

able  taste.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0.940.    At  with  paint  thus  adulterated.     The  ooDaB 

€00^  F.  it  boils,  and  at  about  zero,  or  4°  below,  methods  of  testing  linseed  oils  are  yeiy  unatis- 

it  solidifies.    Exposed  a  short  time  to  the  air,  &otory.    The  hydrometer  and  oleometer,  viikt 

it  becomes  rancid;  but  on  being  agitated  with  determine  merely  their  specific  gratify,  fSsA 

warm  water  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  two  no  indication  of  the  qualities  or  reUtrre ;» 

fluids  separate,  the  oil  may  be  decanted  sweet,  portions  of  the  adulterants.     To  detoet  tk 

Its  chemical  composition,  according  to  Saco,  is  presence  of  rosin  or  rosin  oil,  it  is  sofBcknttt 

that  of  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  glycerine,  heat  a  small  portion  in  a  porcelain  cup,  via 

containing  no  stearate.    Beside  the  uses  already  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  aobstanee  will  U  i» 

named  for  this  oil,  it  is  largely  applied  in  the  ticea  if  only  j^g  part  be  presenl    To  d^ 

manuflGtcture  of  yamishes  as  a  Tehicle  for  the  the  presence  offats  or  non-drying  oils,  the  pm- 

harder  resins,  to  which  it  imparts  softness  and  tice  is  to  touch  the  ceatte  of  a  dn^  or  troof 

toughness.    But  for  the  best  yamishes  it  is  no-  the  oil  placed  upon  a  white  plate  wi^  a  drtf 

oessary  to  clarify  the  oil  by  repeated  skimming  of  sulphuric  acia  oonyeyed  at  the  end  of  a  gita 

while  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  at  nearly  the  rod;  changesofcolor  are  thereby indDoed,ffli 

boiling  point,  afterward  boiling  it  with  calcined  the  formation  of  ooncentrio  rings  of  rsam 

magnesia,  and  letting  it  stand  at  least  8  months  shades^  which  suggest  to  an  experienced  ejete 

for  the  impurities  to  subside  with  the  magnesia,  nature  of  the  oil  and  of  its  adulterations.  Man 

A  cheap  yarnish  is  also  made  by  adding  litharge  perfect  methods  of  testing  linseed  oil  are  rer 

and  red  lead  to  the  boiled  oil. — ^Linseed  oil  is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  still  more  deanhkis 

an  important  commercial  product,  and  is  largely  some  ^cient  remedy  against  the  prodncfcioBtf 

imported  into  the  United  States  from  Europe,  the  iiguriousmixtures^  or  some  means  of  pon^- 

The  English  import  the  seed  from  the  East  In-  ing  tlie  mixed  article.    For- the  one  parp(»eitB 

dies,  Russia,  Grermany,  Holland,  and  America :  thought  some  medianieal  method  might  be  jie- 

the  yalue  of  the  importations  in  1856  amounted  yised  of  sorting  the  seed,  so  that  the  gemme 

to  £3,195,684.    From  this  they  obtain  the  oil,  only  should  be  used;  and  for  the  lattca*  soae 

and  make  of  the  residue,  called  oil  cake,  an  im-  chemic<d  processes  ar^  wanted,  by  which  tk 

portant  article  of  food  for  cattie.    lliis  inci-  drying  oils  can  be  separated  from  tiie  noa-dr;- 

dental  product  of  the  manufacture  of  linseed  ing,  or  the  effect  of  tne  latter  in  the  mixture  ba 

oil  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  destroyed. — ^The  rapid  increase  in  the  maoir 

the  United  States.— As  the  chief  use  of  linseed  facture  of  linseed  ou  in  the  United  States  ha 

oil  is  in  decoratiye  painting  for  the  sake  of  its  giyen  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  iiDptf- 

drying  quality,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  tation  of  the  seed  from  Oalcutta  and  (^ 

free  from  mixture  with  other  oils  of  a  different  places.    In  1856  the  importation  into  Bogta 

nature,  and  from  all  other  foreign  ingredients  was  1,887,944  bushels,  yalued  at  $1,841,71$. 

possessing  properties  incompatible  with  this  The  whole  foreign  supply  brought  to  the  United 

application.    It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  par-  Btates  was  1,696,294  bui^ela,  of  which  1,691,973 

ticularly  with  seed  obtained  from  tropical  re-  bushels  were  from  the  East  Lidies.  Theimporti 

gions,  that  other  oleaginous  seeds  of  plants  that  of  linseed  oil  in  tiie  same  year,  chiefly  frm 

have  grown  up  with  the  flax  are  mtermixed  ^igland,  were  about  1,200,000  gaDoiu;  vm 

with  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  oil  they  frir-  at  nearly  $700,000.    The  value  of  the  hs^ 

nish  not  possessing  the  same  drying  character,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  jetf 

the  product   is   thereby  seriously   impaired,  ending  June  80, 1859,  chiefly  from  the  Britia 

When  such  compounds  are  applied  in  paint  East&dies,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,600,000. 

work,  the  effect  is  most  unsatisractory ;  While  LINTZ,  or  Linz,  tiie  fortified  capital  of  Ur* 

the  linseed  portion  dries,  the  other  oil  remains  Austria,  beautifully  dtuated  at  the  oonflaetf 

partially  fluid  and  sticky,  and  moreover  sub-  of  the  Traun  and  Danube,  distant  by  steamboii 

iect  to  changes  of  color  as  it  oxidizes,  pro-  about  100  m.  W.  from  Vienna  and  8.  £•  fi* 

ucing  a  mottled  and  streaked  appearance  by  Ratisbon,  and  by  railway  about  50  m.  &  ^ 

the  irregularity  of  the  chemical  <manges  that  Budweisand  40  m.N.  £.  from  Gmtknden;  p(f> 

take  place.     It  is  stated  that  in  the  boiling  about  80,000.  It  has  2  suburbs,  one  of  ^^'^J 

process,  which  is  deemed  essential,  empyreu-  separated  from  the  dty  proper  by  the  Danobk 

matic  compounds  are   generated,  which  are  Thedefencesconsist  of  82detachwfi>rts,vbi» 

still  more  ii\jurions  to  the  color  and  stability  cover  a  circuit  of  9  m.,  and  commnmcate  Tn> 

of  the  paint  work;  and  the  dicing  quality  of  each  other  by  covered  ways.    Woollen,!^ 

the  linseed  portion  of  the  oil  is  itself  impaired  silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  Be^ 

by  the  chemical  union  induced  with  the  foreign  are  two  annual  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  inv^ 

ingredients.    But  Imseed  oil  is  moreover  in-  night.    Thedty  and  vicinity  are  celebrated  w 

tentionally  adulterated,  as  with  common  rosin  beautlM  scenery.                                    ^ 

dissolved  in  it,  also  wiUi  rosin  oil,  and  with  va-  LION  (leo.  Leach,  and  /Ok  Uo,  l^h  ^ 
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largest  and  most  mcjestio  of  the  cat  fanulj,  an  ties,  the  Nnmidian  lion  or  lion  of  Barhaiy,  the 
inhabitant  of  Africa  and  Asia.    Several  species  lion  of  Senegal,  and  two  varieties  of  the  Cape 
are  made  by  some  zoologists,  and  these  are  even  lion  or  lion  of  Sonth  Africa.    The  Barbary  lion 
elevated  into  a  genns  distinct  from  felU  by  is  brown,  and  the  male  has  a  very  thick  mane. 
Lieacb ;  bat  the  specific  distinctions  are  donbt-  The  Senegal  lion  is  of  a  yellow  hne  with  a 
ftil,  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  prevail-  thinner  mane.     Of  the.  two  varieties  of  the 
in^  tendency  of  naturalists  to  consider  these  as  Cape  lion,  one  is  yellowi^  and  the  other  brown, 
varieties  of  a  single  species.    The  best  known  ana  it  is  said  that  some  with  black  manes  have 
variety  is  the  African  lion,  whose  great  strength,  been  seen  in  that  region.    The  lion  prefers  an 
noble   appearance,  and  assumed  magnanimity  open  level  country,  such  as  affords  pasture  to 
have   been  the  theme  of  travellers  from  time  the  immense  herds  of  antelopes,  well  watered, 
immeinorial ;  the  males  have  a  long  and  thick  and  with  sufficient  thicket  to  belter  him  from 
mane,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  nobleness  the  midday  sun ;   a  favorite  haunt  is  about 
to  the  animal  which  it  is  far  from  possessing ;  some  spring,  where  he  can  easily  procure  prey 
the  tail  has  a  tuft  at  the  end,  which  is  absent  m  as  they  come  to  drink.    When  not  pressed  by 
thetigerand  the  various  spotted  cats;  the  usual  hunger,  the  lion  generally  lies  concealed  dnr- 
oolor  is  tawny,  with  the  mane  dark  approaching  ing  the  day,  feeding  at  early  dawn  and  even- 
to  black ;  in  some  the  color  is  much  lighter,  ing,  but  occasionally  prowling  during  the  whole 
and  in  others  darker,  and  there  is  considerable  night  around  the  herds  of  wild  animals,  the 
difference  in  the  ampleness  of  the  mane,  but  flocks  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  encampment 
the  color  is  always  uniform  and  without  spots ;  of  the  traveller;   skulking  from  man  in  the 
the  females  are  destitute  of  mane.    The  aver-  davtime,  at  nisht  he  becomes  bold,  tearing  a 
age  length  of  a  full-grown  lion  is  between  6  and  bullock  or  a  horse  from  the  enclosure,  and 
7  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  the  height  at  sometimes  dragging  a  human  victim  from  the 
the  shoulder  nearly  8  feet;  specimens  are  on  midst  of  a  sleeping  circle  around  a  watch  fire; 
record  considerably  larg^  than  this.    The  chest  his  most  frequent  prey,  however,  are  the  various 
and  shoulders  are  broiler  and  the  neck  thicker  kinds  of  antelopes^  zebras,  gnus,  giraffes,  and 
than  in  any  others  of  the  family^  indicating  wild  cattle ;  the  horse  is  believed  to  be  specially 
great  strength  in  the  anterior  extremities;  it  can  relished  by  the  lion.    The  breeding  place  is 
carry  off  a  good-sized  heifer  with  ease,  and  can  generally  in  some  deep  cover,  which  is  carefully 
drag  to  a  considerable  distance  an  ox  or  a  horse,  guarded  by  both  parents;  gestation  is  about  110 
Hie  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  lion,  with  more  days,  and  from  2  to  4  young  are  produced  at  a 
slender  and  graceflil  form,  and  is  more  agile  in  time,  bom  with  eyes  open,  but  helpless  for  some 
her  movements  and  impetuous  in  her  passions,  weeks;  the  female  is  exceedingly  ferocious  when 
The  appearance  of  the  lion  when  in  confinement  taking  care  of  her  young.    Several  lions  have 
or  nnannoyed  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  fero-  been  born  in  menageries  both  in  Europe  and 
city  inspired  by  the  tiger,  and  his  wide  forehead,  America,  many  of  which  have  been  raised, 
overhanging  brows,  and  shaggy  mane  give  him  though  most  die  at  the  shedding  of  the  milk 
a  mfjestic  look  which  well  entitles  him  to  the  teeth,  if  not  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  from 
appellation  of  *'  king  of  beasts ;"  but  when  irri-  the  neglect  of  the  mother  or  her  inability  to 
tated,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  pas-  supply  proper  nourishment ;  the  whelps  have  a 
sion  and  power  of  the  feline  race  in  him  reach  frizzled  fur,  brindled  or  clouded  with  dark 
their  greatest  development.    In  ancient  times  brown,  and  with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  the  shagsy 
the  lion  was  far  more  extensively  distributed  mane  and  tufted  tail  begin  to  appear  about  l£e 
than  at  present.    Iliey  abounded  in  S.  E.  Eu-  8d  year,  attaining  their  fidl  development  in  the 
rope,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  the  camels  7th  or  8th;  the  averase  age  of  the  lion  is  about  25 
which  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  years,  though  individuals  have  lived  in  confine- 
attacked  by  lions  while  on  the  march  through  ment  much  longer  than  this.    As  seen  in  mena- 
Macedonia.    Pausanias  also  speaks  of  lions  as  genes,  the  lion  is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Macedonia  the  laxge  feliruBy  and  shows  gratitude  and  at- 
and  Thessaly.  From  the  Scriptures  it  is  evident  tachment  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly ;  it  is  sus- 
that  lions  were  once  common  in  Syria  and  Pal-  ceptible  of  being  trained  to  perform  certain  feats, 
esiine,  where  they  are  no  longer  found ;  and  and  to  permit  familiarities  with  its  formidable 
they  have  also  disappeared  ftom  other  parts  of  jaws  and  claws  which  make  the  spectators 
Asia  which  they  formerly  inhabited.     Their  uiudder ;  whipping,  pulling  open  the  jaws,  and 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  shown  by  the  fact  placing  the  head  within  the  range  of  their  teeth, 
that  in  40' years  1,000  lions  were  killed  at  Rome  evince  a  rash  courage  in  their  keepers  which 
in  the  amphitheatres,  where  sometimes  100  at  few  but  a  Van  Ambui^h  or  Driesbacb  would 
a  time  were  exhibited  in  the  arena.    The  ad-  care  to  imitate.   -The  lion  of  the  menagerie  is  a 
vance  of  population  and  civilization,  and  espe-  very  different  animal  when  seen  in  his  native 
ciailly  the  general  use  of  firearms^  have  caused  wilds ;  huntinff  it  in  Africa  is  not  a  very  dan- 
their  extermination  in  many  countries,  and  are  gerons  sport  S>r  men  of  nerve,  though  it  is 
gradually  driving  them  into  narrower  limits,  rarely  indulged  in  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport 
At  the  present  day  they  are  found  only  in  Africa  unless  by  a  Gerard  or  a  Gumming.    The  na- 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  on  the  banks  tives  occasionally  assemble  to  destroy  it,  when 
of  the  Euphrates.    In  Africa  there  are  4  vane-  their  flocks  have  suffered  severely ;  on  these 
Tou  X. — 36 
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occasions  the  animal  is  worried  in  the  daytime,  Though  considerably  under  four  feet  in  beglit, 
when  it  is  timid  and  nnable  to  see  very  dear-  he  has  little  difficulty  in  dashiDg  to  the  grand 
ly,  or  when  satiated  with  food,  by  a  motley  and  overcoming  the  lofty  and  appareotlj  pov. 
assemblage  of  dogs  and  men,  and  is  generally  erfnl  giraffe,  whose  head  towers  above  the  tna 
easily  killed  if  the  hunters  haye  the  courage  to  of  the  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly  an  indi 
approach  within  gun-shot.    Dr.  Livingstone,  in  thickness.  The  lion  is  the  oonstant  atteodasi 
though  he  has  had  sufficieut  reason  for  dread-  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  which  frequent  tbe 
ing  the  king  of  beasts,  speaks  of  him  in  a  man-  interminable  forests  of  the  interior ;  and  a  fi& 
ner  which  detracts  greatly  from  his  regal  and  grown  one^  so  long  as  his  teeth  are  unbroka. 
magnanimous  character ;  according  to  him,  the  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  bnll  baffib\ 
lion  fears  man,  except  at  night,  and  never  at-  which  in  size  and  strength  greatly  sarpasBesUie 
tacks  him  unless  from  necessity,  a  ^  man-eater"  most  powerful  breed  of  English  cattle ;  the  Boa 
being  always  an  old  animal,  whose  decaying  also  preys  on  all  the  lai^r  varieties  of  the  ante- 
teeth  force  him  to  come  to  the  villajzes  in  search  lopes,  and  on  both  varieties  of  the  gnu.    Tbe 
of  prey ;  seen  in  the  daytime,  he  finds  nothing  zebra^  which  is  met  with  in  large  herds  throi^ 
very  mfyestic  in  its  appearance,  but  merely  an  out  the  interior,  is  also  a  favorite  object  of  is 
animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  dog,  pursuit.    Lions  do  not  refuse,  as  has  been  is- 
partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features,  serted^  to  feast  upon  the  venison  that  tbej  haTc 
and  very  unlike  the  usual  representations ;  it  not  killed  themselves.    I  have  repeatedly  das- 
stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  turns  and  walks  covered  lions  of  all  ages  which  had  taken  poe- 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  looking  over  the  session  of,  and  were  feasting  upon,  the  carcasef 
shoulder,  then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  nearly  of  various  game  quadrup^  which  had  USka 
out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound.    By  before  my  nfle.    The  lion  is  very  generally  & 
day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  danger  of  fused  throughout  the  secluded  parts  of  sontl^ni 
lions  which  are  not  molested  attacking  a  man,  Africa.    He  is,  however,  nowhere  met  with  ia 
nor  even  on  a  dear  moonlight  night,  unless  great  abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  ukr 
during  breeding  time ;  travellers  always  tie  up  than  three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  in- 
their  cattle  and  horses  on  dark  rainy  nights,  but  quenting  the  same  district  and  drioking  at  tbe 
not  on  moonlight  ones.    The  approach  of  the  same  fountain.    When  a  greater  namber  were 
lion  is  stealthy,  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  met  with,  I  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  ki^ 
will  prevent  his  making  a  spring.    Lions  are  protracted  droughts,  which,  by  drying  nearij 
abundant  where  game  is  plenty ;  6  or  8,  prob-  all  the  fountains,  had  compelled  the  game  of  ts- 
ably  one  family,  occasionally  hunt  together,  rious  districts  to  crowd  the  remaining  brines, 
Livingstone  says:  *^  One  is  in  much  more  danger  and  the  lions,  according  to  their  cnstom,  fd- 
of  being  run  over  when  walking  in  the  streets  lowed  in  the  wake.    It  is  a  common  thing  u> 
of  London,  than  he  is  of  being  devoured  by  lions  come  upon  a  full-grown  lion  and  lioness  asio 
in  Africa,  unless  engaged  in  hunting  the  animal.''  ciating  with  three  or  four  large  ones  neariy  hi 
As  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  he  says  that  in  a  dark  grown ;  at  other  times,  full-grown  males  will 
and  stormy  night  and  in  an  exposed  situation  it  be  found  associating  and  hunting  together  ia  i 
might  inspire  fear,  but  not  otherwise,  and  that  happy  state  of  friendship;  two,  three,  and  hmr 
the  ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud  and  with  diffi-  full-grown  male  lions  may  thus  be  discovered 
culty  distinguishable  from  it;  as  to  his  prowess,  consorting  together.'' — ^Tbe  Asiatic  variety  al 
a  large  buffalo  is  more  than  a  match  for  him,  as  the  lion  is  inferior  in  size,  strength,  and  fierce- 
a  single  toss  would  disable  him ;  lions  never  ap-  ness,  with  less  ample  mane,  of  a  uniform  pile 
proaoh  a  full-grown  elephant,  and  rush  off  at  fawn  color,  and  with  less  width  of  head  and 
the  very  sight  of  a  rhinoceros.    Gordon  Gum-  nobleness  of  bearing.    Lion  hunting  in  Asia  is 
ming  does  not  write  so  disrespectfully  of  the  attended  with  ffreat  pomp  and  show^,  and  with 
king  of  beasts,  but  is  delighted  with  his  noble  comparatively  little  danger  on  acoonnt  of  tbe 
appearance,  r^ards  his  roar  as  extremely  grand  open  nature  of  the  districts  infested  hyiham, 
and  powerful,  and  from  personal  experience  and  the  consequent  fair  mark  they  present  to 
considers  lion  hunting  under  all  circumstances  the  bullet ;  occasionally,  an  enraged  and  wound* 
decidedly  a  dangerous  pursuit.    He  says,  in  his  ed  animal  gives  evidence  of  his  strength  by  paO- 
^*  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa:"   ^*  There  is  ing  the  largest  elephants  to  the  groond,  to  the 
something  so  noble  and  imposing  in  the  presence  great  peril  of  his  riders.    The  manelees  Iktt  of 
of  the  tion,  when  seen  walking  with  dignified  Guzerat,  described  by  Captain  Smee,  is  probablf 
self-possession,  free  and  undaunted,  on  his  na-  a  variety  of  the  preceding. — Ouvier  and  otben 
tive  soil,  that  no  description  can  convey  an  ade-  describe  a  fossil  lion  (F.  tpdaa)  aa  occnrriBg  ia 
quate  idea  of  his  striking  appearance.    The  lion  the  caverns  of  the  diluvial  epoch  in  Eorope  m 
is  exquisitely  formed  by  nature  for  the  preda-  far  north  aa  Great  Britain ;  some  of  the  tng- 
tory  habits  which  he  is  destined  to  pursue,  ments  found  indicate  an  animal  one  fourth  laifcr 
Combining  in  comparatively  small  compass  the  than  the  existing  lion ;  their  remains  are  fooad 
qualities  of  power  find  agility,  he  is  enabled,  bv  with  those  of  bears  and  hyssnas  in  the  caveras 
means  of  the  tremendous  macninery  with  which  of  Eirkdale  and  Gaylenreuth,  though  less  aboii- 
nature  has  gifted  him,  easily  to  overcome  and  dant  than  those  of  the  last  two  animals, 
destroy  aln^ost  evety  beast  of  the  forest,  how-        LIPABI  ISLANDS  (anc  .dSb/ta  or  X^Mfti 
ever  superior  to  him  in  weight  and  stature,  imulai),  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  sitnated 
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between  lat.  88^  20'  and  88^  65'  K  and  long.  Impelled  partly  by  a  passion  for  his  art,  partly 
14**  15'  andl5*^15'E.,  and  between  the  W.  coast  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  he  escaped  to  Ancona 
of  !N^aples  and  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which  when  17  years  old,  and  renouncing  his  sacred 
they  are  distant  from  10  to  40  m. ;  ag^egate  profession,  established  himself  as  a  painter, 
pop.  about  22,000,  including  the  town  of  Lipari.  While  on  a  sea  excursion  near  Ancona,  he  was 
The  islands  form  part  of  the  Sicilian  province  of  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair  and  carried  into 
Messina,  and  the  7  principal  of  them  are  Lipari,  captivity  in  Africa.  Happening  one  day  to  draw 
Volcano,  Stromboli,  Salmi,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  a  sketch  of  his  master  in  charcoal,  the  latter 
and   Alicudi,  beside  many  adjacent  islets  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  that 
rocks.     They  are  all  mountainous ;  the  climate  he  released  him  and  sent  him  home.    Era  Fi- 
is  salabrions  and  the  air  pure,  and  the  principal  lippo  visited  Naples  and  Borne,  gaining,  in  spite 
products  are  fruits,  wine,  cotton,  corn,  peas,  of  the  scandal  attached  to  his  history  and  prof- 
beans,  &c.    Storms  and  earthquakes  are  fire-  ligate  life,  so  much  celebrity  that  the  Medici 
qnent. — ^Lipabi  (anc.  IApa/ra\  the  largest  of  family  recalled  him  to  Florence.    Under  their 
the  islands,  is  about  18  m.  in  circuit,  and  sup-  protection  the  runaway  monk  remained  secure, 
plies  Europe  with  pumice  stone,  of  which  its  although  he  made  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the 
surface  is  almost  wholly  composed.    None  of  vows  he  had  previously  taken,  but  spent  the 
the  islands  except  Lipari  appear  to  have  been  money  obtained  for  his  pictures  in  the  grossest 
anciently  inhabited  to  any  extent.     At  the  pleasures.    In  1459,  while  engaged  in  painting 
commencement  of  the  2d  Punic  war  a  Cartha-  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Margherita 
ginian  sqnadron  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  in  Prato,  he  seduced  a  young  novice,  named 
Lipari  and  the  island  of  Yulcano.    Lipari  was  Lucrezia  Buti,  who  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model, 
prosperous  under  the  Romans,  and  was  some-  and  carried  her  away  from  the  convent — a 
times  nsed  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of-  crime  which  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  the 
fenders.     It  was  much  frequented  for  its  hot  Med|pi  to  prevent  the  community  from  punish- 
springs,  one  of  which  still  remains  in  use. —  ing  summarily.    A  dispensation  was  finally  pro- 
LiPARi,  the  capital  of  the  above  group  of  islands,  cured  from  the  pope  to  enable  Fra  Filippo  to 
is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lipari  island,  in  marry  Lucrezia;  but  as  he  neglected  to  do  so, 
lat.  88*  27'  66",  long.  14**  57'  60",  with  a  bar-  her  family  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  have  him  poi- 
bor  nearly  2  m.  in  circuit ;  pop.  about  12,000.  soned.    He  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  greatest  of  the  painters  before  Raphael,  and 
islands  with  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Naples.    It  was  one  of  the  first  to  design  the  human  figure 
contains  a  castle,  a   bishop^s  palace,  several  of  the  size  of  life,  and  to  paint  landscape  back- 
churches  and  convents,  a  hospital,  and  some  grounds  with  some  feeling  for  nature. — Filip- 
remains  of  antiquity.    The  greater  part  of  the  pino,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding  by  the 
present  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  V.,  after  novice  Lucrezia  Buti,  born  in  Florence  in  1460, 
the  town  had  been  plundered  by  Khair-ed-Deen  died  in  1506.  He  followed  the  profession  of  his 
Barbarossa  in  the  middle  c/the  16th  century.  father,  though  free  from  his  libertine  tastes, 
LIPPE,  or  LippB-DxTicoLD,  a  German  prin-  and  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  omament- 
cipality,  bounded  N.  F.  by  Hesse-Oassel,  E.  by  al  accessories  from  the  antique  into  pictures. 
Hanover  and  Pyrmmt,  and  on  aU  other  sides  He  holds  a  respectable  position  among  the 
by  Westphalia;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  painters  of  his  time. 

106,086.     It  is  traversed  by  chains  of  the  Teu-  LIPPINOOTT,   Sara  Janb   (Clabke),  an 
toburg  mountains,  called  here  Lippe^9cher  Wald,  American  authoress,  born  in  Pompey,  Onon- 
The  staple  productions  are  flax  and  timber,  daga  co.,  N.  Y.    Much  of  her  childhood  was 
The   principality  comprises  the  counties  of  passed  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of 
Lippe,  Schwalenberg,  and  Sternberg,  and  sev-  19  she  removed 'With  her  father  to  New  Brigh- 
erol  places  in  Westph^ia,  and  is  governed  by  ton,  on  the  Beaver  river,  Penn.,  about  80  miles 
Prince  Paul,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1861.  below  Pittsburg,  where,   with  the  exception 
It  has  formed  part  of  the  German  confederation  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1852,  she  resided  until 
since  1815.    In  1848  a  new  constitution  was  her  marriage,  in    Oct.  1858,  to  Mr.  Leander 
promulgated,  but  the  former  and  less  liberal  one  K.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia.    She  published 
was  restored  in  1858.  The  revenue  and  expen-  occasional  verses  at  an  early  age  under  her  own 
ditures  in  1856-*7  were  respectively  450,000  name ;  but  her  first  prose  writings,  contributed 
Prussian  thalers,  and  the  public  debt  850,000.  in  1844  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
The  military  force  consists  (I860)  of  about  1,000.  "  New  York  Mirror,"  appeared  under  the  n(Mn 
Capital,  Detmold.  de  plume  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  by  which 
LIPPE-SOHAUMBURG.    See  SonAUMBUBO-  she  is  still  generally  known.    Two  series  of 
LippB.  **  Greenwood  Leaves,"  comprising  portions  of 
LIPPI,  Fba  Filippo,  an  Italian  nainter,  bom  these  letters,  were  published  in  1850  (12mo., 
in  Florence  in  1412,  died  in  Spoleto  in  1469.  Boston).  Among  her  other  works  are:  "History 
He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  at  an  early  of  my  Pets"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1850);  "Poems" 
age  found  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Oarmel-  (12mo.,  1851);  "Recollections  of  my  Childhood" 
ites  in  Florence,  where  he  was  induced  by  (1852) ;  "  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  En- 
poverty  to  assume  the  habit  of  the  order.    Ac-  rope"  (12mo.,  1864) ;  "  Merrie  England  "  (1 6 too., 
cording  to  Yasari,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Maaaocio.  1855) ;  "  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and 
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Hifltory  for  Children"  (16mo.,  1868),  and  "  Sto- 
ries from  Famoas  Ballads"  ri860).  She  is  now 
engaged  in  editing  a  Jnyeniie  monthly  Jonmal 
in  Philadelphia  entitled  "  The  Little  Pilgrim." 

LIQUID  AMBEB,  or  Liqtjidambab.  See 
Balsams. 

LIQUORICE,  a  medicmal  article  prepared 
in  yarions  forms  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  glycyrrhiza  (Gr.  ykvttvs^  sweet,  and 
pi^a,  a  root),  commonly  from  the  G,  glabra. 
This  is  the  Spanish  plant;  that  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  is  the  0,  eehinata.  A  species  called  the 
G.  lepidota  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  which  Mr.  Nnttall  describes  as  pos- 
sessing the  taste  of  the  foreign  plant  The  gly- 
eyrrhiza  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural 
order  UguminoMB^  growing  in  erect  stems  4  or 
5  feet  high,  with  few  branches,  leaves  alternate, 
pinnate ;  flowers  yiolet  or  purple,  formed  like 
those  of  the  pea,  and  arranged  m  axillary  spikes 
on  long  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  pod 
containing  1  to  4  small  kidney-shaped  seeds  in 
a  fiingle  cell.  The  root,  which  is  perennial,  at- 
tains ti^e  length  of  several  feet,  and  is  sometimes 
more  ^an  an  inch  in  diameter.  Wheu  8  years 
old  it  is  dug,  and  when  cleansed  and  dried  is 
ready  for  the  market,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
as  stick  liquorice ;  or  it  is  at  once  out  up  and 
boiled  in  water  to  furnish  the  extract.  Tnis  is 
the  saturated  solution,  decanted  off  and  evapo- 
rated to  proper  consisrt^ence  for  forming  the  sub- 
stance into  cylinders  5  or  6  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  this  state,  rolled  in  bay 
leaves,  which  adhere  to  the  black  cylinders,  the 
substance  is  the  crude  liquorice  of  commerce. 
It  is  dry  and  brittle,  of  shining  fracture,  of 
sweet  and  peculiar  taste,  and,  if  P]Qre  and  genu- 
ine, entirely  soluble  in  water.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  the  case,  for  the  article  is  subject  to 
gross  adulterations.  The  Spanish  liquorice,  ac- 
cording to  Accum,  is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  juice  with  the  worst  kind 
of  gum  Arabic,  called  Barbary  gum,  imported 
into  England  chiefly  for  making  shoe  black- 
ing. Metallic  copper  scraped  off  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  is  very  commonly  present;  and  starch 
and  flour  sometimes  constitute  nearly  one  half 
of  the  substance.  These  adulterations  Dr.  Has- 
sall  found  extended  to  the  different  kinds  of 
roll  and  pipe  liauorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges, 
which  last,  made  near  Pomfret,  Yorkshire,  are 
usually  considered  as  presenting  a  very  pure 
form  of  the  extract,  liquorice  is  refined  by 
dissolving  the  impure  extract  in  water  without 
boiling,  separating  the  insoluble  matters  and 
also  the  acrid  oleo-resinous  portions  which  by 
long  boiliuff  were  extracted  from  the  root,  and 
reforming  the  article  in  cylinders  of  the  size  of 
pipe  stems.  But  in  the  place  of  the  substances 
removed  others  are  commonly  introduced,  as 
sugar,  flour,  starch,  and  gelatine.  Liquorice 
root  was  flrst  thorouffhly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall,  who  ffives  the  fdlowing  results  in  his  late 
work,  ^'Adulterations  Detected."  The  peculiar 
principle,  glycyrrhizine,  was  formerly  separated 
and  described  by  Bobiquet : 
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Of  the  fresh  root  500  parts  famished  175  pn 
of  extract ;  and  the  same  quantitj  of  & 
powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  pvtB  of  ft 
extract. — Liquorice  is  used  in  the  form  dist 
coction  of  the  root,  which  is  an  exodleotdt- 
mulcent,  applicable  in  catarrhal  sfrectktts,ai 
to  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane;  vAh 
extract  is  largely  employed  for  similar  {nnpoKi 
It  is  an  important  ingredient  in  oouglimixfiin^ 
or  is  taken  alone  to  allay  the  ticUiag  udiRi- 
tation  of  the  cough  and  promote  expeeknaoe. 
It  is  also  used  in  mixtures  to  disgiuae  tbetiiet 
of  other  medicines;  and  in  pills  to  gire  tm 
proper  consistence. 

LISBON  (Port.  lAiboa^  thecapital  of  PM^ 
and  of  the  province  of  Estremadora,  atutei  ce 
the  N.  bank  and  near  the  month  of  the  Tif« 
lat.  88*^  42'  N.,  long.  9^  6'  W-,  abont  180 blS 
from  Oporto,  830 m.  K  W.  from  Cadiz,  tdn 
m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1867, aTa,^^; 
of  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  ^- 
080.  The  city,  covering  several  bills  iritii  p^ 
aces,  churches,  convents,  and  other  striios 
builaings,  has  a  magnificent  appeaniDOO,  "^ 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  OonstaBtinoptev 
Naples.  Many  of  the  streets,  however,  are  s  & 
miserable  and  filthy  condition,  parti<wip 
the  E.  part  of  the  oit?7,  which,  having  eeespe^ 
from  the  earthquake  of  1*756,  is  the  oldest  I^ 
other  parts,  which  were  destroyed,  have  bes 
rebuilt  more  regularly.  Lisbon  ts  divided  ate 
6  districts,  and  contains  89  paii^bes,  bdifi^ 
Belem,  854  streets,  216  cross  Btresta,  119  oodt^ 
or  alleys,  12  large  squares  (the  priocipil  v^^ 
of  the  grandest  in  Eurc^  being  tbe  Fm  ^' 
C(fmfMreio)  and  48  smaller  ones^  5  pabfie  wl^^ 
and  84  fountains.  The  oastle  and  dtadd  oix 
George  occupy  the  highest  point  of  the  eij. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  themostaacieDteditip^ 
of  Lisbon.  The  church  of  St  Vinoent  ooitt» 
the  tombs  of  most  of  the  memben  of  the  r^ 
lug  house  of  Bragan^  The  Neoessidadeiriatt 
commands  a  fine  view  of  tiie  river,  and  m\i^ 
some  gardens.  The  other  principal  Mleoet^ 
those  of  the  ^*uda,  of  Bdem,  and  of  BeDpo^ 
The  meetings  of  the  oortes  take  place  id  v 
convoit  of  San  Bento^  theffslleriea  intbe»^ 
of  deputies  and  of  peers  ben^  neatij  tm^ 
for  spectators.  The  aqueduct,  oeoted  »  ^ 
18th  century,  bringing  the  water  a  diettf*^! 
several  miles  from  the  N.  W.  aide  of  1bW»  » 

a  reservoir  near  the  iVtv»  A> -fi^j '^^llfe 
most  noteworthy  objects  of  pubBo  ffltep»  »- 
Lisbon.    The  arsenal  was  atone  tiiM  one  a  u^ 

finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  £an^  ^ 
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is  still  interesting  from  its  collection  of  weapons  fine  valley,  watered  by  the  small  streams  Orbeo 
and  engines  of  war.    A  naval  arsenal  was  also  and  Toncqnes,  in  the  department  of  Calvados 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  after  the  (Normandy),  IISJ  m.  by  railway  from  Paris; 
earthquake;  a  great  industrial  exhibition  was  pop.  in  1856, 12,661.  The  principal  street,  trav* 
held  there  in  1849.  Lisbon  abounds  in  hospitals  ersed  by  the  highway  from  Caen  to  Evreux, 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  most  interesting  is  spacious  and  handsome ;  the  rest  of  the  town 
of  "Which  is  the  Beal  Casa  Pia^  for  the  accom-  is  composed  of  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  and 
znodation  of  foundlings,  orphans,  and  abandon-  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  present  a 
ed  children,  and  the  most  extensive  the  hospital  wretched  appearance.     The  finest  edifice  of 
of  St.  Joseph.    Among  the  other  public  build-  Lisieux  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building  of 
ings  are  the  custom  house,  the  exchange,  6  the  13th  century.    The  town  contains  a  hand- 
theatres,  the  royal  library,  a  museum  of  natural  some  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  erected  by  the 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden.    The  English  bishop  Peter  Cauchon  in  expiation  of  Uie  bloody 
church  contains  a  handsome  cemetery,  with  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  tne  execution  of  Joan 
remains  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Fielding,  in  whose  of  Arc;  a  public  library  of  6,000  vols. ;  and  a 
honor  a  tomb  was  erected  in  1880.    Among  the  theatre.    Tne  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  building 
learned  institutions  is  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  with  beautiful  gardens.    Most  of  the  manu- 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  societies  for  the  im-  faotures  of  the  arrondissement,  chiefly  linen, 
provement  of  industry  and  the  working  classes,  woollen,  cotton,  ribbons,  &c.,  amounting  to 
— ^The  harbor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  and  about  $4,000,000  annually,  are  sold  in  Lisieux ; 
most  accessible  in  the  world.  Although  its  trade  and  there  is  also  a  brisk  commerce  in  grain, 
has  declined  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  it  is  still  of  fruits,  cider,  hemp,  fiax,  cattle,  and  the  other 
great  importance.    The  imports  in  185T  ^chiefly  produce  of  the  country. — ^Lisieux  is  a  town  of 
colonial  produce,  cottons,  woollens,  metals,  &o,)  great  antiquity,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Lex- 
were  valued  at  $10,000,000,  and  the  exports  ovii.    It  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  877, 
(wine,  spirits,  meat,  metals,  &c.)  at  nearly  $6,-  burned  by  the  Bretons  in  1180,  taken  by  Philip 
000,000,  including  $600,000  in  specie.    About  Augustus  in  1208,  by  the  English  in  1415,  and 
5)000  vessels  eiiter  and  leave  annually,  half  of  by  Henrv  lY.  in  1589. 
which  are  engaged  in  the  ooastinff,  and  the  re-  LISLE,  Gttillaume  db,  a  French  geographer, 
mainder  in  the  foreign  trade.    Of  American  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1675,  died  Jan.  25, 1726. 
vessels  there  were  11  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  He  was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Lisle,  a  geogra- 
80,  1868.    There  are  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  pher  and  historian  of  some  note,  and  from 
potteries,  silk,  paper,  and  soap  factories ;  but  the  childhood  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
indnstriid  activitv  is  very  limited.    The  gold-  the  science  in  which  he  afterward  became  so 
smiths  and  jewellers  of  Lisbon  are  among  the  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  9  he  had  construct- 
most  skilful  workmen  of  Europe. — ^Lisbon  was  ed  several  charts  of  ancient  history,  and  he  was 
originally  called  Olisipo;  by  the  Romans  Feli-  not  long  in  forming  the  design  of  wholly  recon- 
citas  Julia ;  and  by  the  Moors  Lishbuna  or  Ash-  structiog  the  system  of  geography  then  pursued 
buna.     The  last  named  captured  the  city  in  in  Europe,    lliis  he  effected  in  1700  by  the 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  it  re-  publicationofmapsof  the  world,  and  of  Europe, 
mained  in  their  power  with  some  slight  ex-  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  which  he  corrected  many 
ception  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th,  when  of  the  errors  which  had  been  copied  with  little 
Affonso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  alteration  into  all  the  works  on  geography  since 
Christendom.    It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  im-  the  time  of  Ptolemy.    He  also  constructed  a 
portance  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe.    These  works 
under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  the  Portu-  were  the  object  of  general  admiration.    De 
guese  were  distinguished  above  all  other  na-  Lisle  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
tions  for  their  maritime  discovery  and  commer-  in  1702,  and  was  afterward  appointed  tutor  in 
cial  enterprise.    The  most  memorable  event  in  geography  to  Louis  XV.,  who  created  for  him 
the  histoiy  of  Lisbon  is  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  in  1718  the  title  of  ^*  first  geographer  to  the 
1,  1755,  by  which  about  60,000  persons  lost  king,^' with  a  pension  of  1,200  livres.    De  Lisle 
their  lives,  and  most  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  drew  up  several  maps  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
(See  Eabthquakb,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)    Lisbon  has  pupil,  and  the  whole  number  which  he  made 
never  fully  recovered  from  this  calamitv,  of  is  said  to  amount  to  184:  In  1724  he  published 
which  vestiges  still  remain  in  the  desolated  a  corrected  edition  of  his  map  of  the  world, 
aspect   of  many  vacant  building   ntes.    The  He  contributed  several  memoirs  to  the  Eectieil 
city  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1807,  but  de  Vacadhnie  des  teiences, — Joseph  Nicolas,  a 
delivered  by  the  English  in  1808,  and  pro-  French  astronomer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
tected  by  the  duke  of  WelUngton  against  the  bom  in  Paris,  April  4, 1688,  died  there,  Sept. 
attacks  of  the  enemy  by  the  erection  in  1809-  11, 1768.    He  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
^10  of  formidable  fortifications,  extending  from  in  1706  by  an  essay  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
the  N.  of  Cape  Boca  eastward  to  Torres  Yedras  In  1714  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
(hence  callea  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras),  and  academy,  and  in  1724  visited  England,  where 
southward  from  AUiandra  to  the  Tagus.  he  was  well  received  by  Halley  and  Newton, 
LISIEUX,  a  French  town,  capit^  of  an  ar-  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.    On 
rondissement  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  the  invitation  of  Catharine  I.  in  1726,  he  went 
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to  St  Petorsbarg,  where  he  had  chiu^  of  the  natnral  history,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  ose  of 

obserratory  nntii  1747,  when  ill  health  obliged  the  miorosoope,  the  imperfections  of  vldefc 

him  to  return  to  France.    While  in  Russia  he  tamed  his  attention  to  its  constnctian.  He 

had  made  a  collection  of  objects  iUustrative  of  succeeded  in  making  yerjrconaide^lbleuDpreT^ 

geography  and  astronomy,  which  on  his  return  ments,  forming  a  combmation  of  knses  tkr- 

was  purchased  by  Louis  XY.,  and  De  Lide  oughly  achromatic,  and  ct^ble  of  adsi^ 

charged  with  the  care  of  it.    He  abo  became  a  observation  over  a  very  eztensiye  field.  Tbese 

professor  in  the  royal  college  of  France,  where  improvements  are  described  at  length  br  ^ 

Lalande  and  Messier  were  among  his  pupils.  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions"  tatV& 

LIST,  Friedbioh,  a  German  politioU  econo-  Mr.  Lister  is  not  less  distingoisbed  as  in  <i 

mist,  bom  in  ReuUingen,  Aug.  6, 1789,  died  by  server  than  as  an  inventor.    He  ▼asde^i 

his  own  hand  in  Ku&tein,  Nov.  80, 1846.    He  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  18d8. 
studied  political  economy,  was  for  two  years        LISTON,  John,  an  English  actor,  ben : 

professor  of  this  and  kindred  sciences  at  Tnbing-  London  in  1776,  died  Mardi  22, 1846.  Hen 

en,  and  officiated  as  agent  of  the  German  com-  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  Sobo,  ais^ 

mercial  union  from  1819  to  1821,  when  he  was  sequently  became  second  master  in  the  grch 

elected  to  the  Wdrtemborg  chambers ;  but  hav-  mar  school  of  St  Martin's,  Leicester  aqvi 

ing  attacked  the  government  in  a  petition,  he  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison.    HsTiiigliea 

was  prevented  from  taking  his  seat,  and  sen-  expelled  from  this  establishment  £or  ictiiif  q 

tenced  to  10  months'  imprisonment.     After  plays  with  the  large  boys,  he  went  npoo  & 

fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  after  stage,  and  for  several  years  appeared  in  prons- 

severtd  years'  exile,  he  was  eventually  compelled  cial  theatres  with  moderate  success.  EisDif- 

to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  imprisonment  gory  in  ^^She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  first  rereik' 

in  the  fortress  of  Asperg,  after  which  he  emi-  his  remarkable  oomio  genius.    In  1806  koV 

grated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  inPenn-  tained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarkettii^ 

sylvania.    His  ^^Outliues  of  a  New  System  of  tre,  and  by  his  Gawkey  in  the  "Chapter if 

Politictd  Economy"  was  published  in  Philadel-  Accidents"  and  Lord  Grizzle  in  "TomTbanl)' 

phia  in  1827.    He  became  an  extensive  holder  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  bf 

of  land,  which  he  made  available  for  cultiva-  comedians  of  the  day.    In  1809  he  attend 

tion  in  concert  with  other  capitalists,  and  also  tragedy,  with  but  moderate  success.  FbIiidcs 

took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  character  of  Paul  Pry,  first  performed  in  1S& 

railways.    His  name  was  particularly  associated  created  at  the  time  an  unusual  sensation.  Aid^ 

with  the  settlement  of  Port  Clinton  and  Tar  his  other  principal  characters  were  Mawvors. 

maqua,  two  towns  in  Schuylkill  co.    In  1^80  Tony  Lumpkin,  Bombastes  Fnrioso,  tod  ^j 

he  was  appointed  U.S.  consul  at  Hamburg;  but  Lackaday  m  "Sweethearts  and  Wives.^  ^ 

after  a  residence  in  Paris,  he  came  back  to  Penn-  retired  from  the  stage  about  1887.   Hevsi 

sylvania,  and  finally  returned  to  Europe  in  1882,  man  of  exemplary  character. — ^Mrs.  Libtox,  ^ 

and  in  1838  took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsic,  where  of  the  preceding,  whose  maiden  name  vasTy- 

for  some  time  he  officiated  as  Ajnerican  consuL  rer,  bom  in  London  about  1780,  died  Sepl  I^ 

He  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic-  1854.    Though  in  stature  almost  a  dwarf,  s^ 

Dresden  and  of  other  railways,  and  in  1887  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  with  the  inNk 

went  to  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  a  series  of  in  her  acting  as  well  as  in  her  songs.  Herb^ 

letters  to  the  Augsburg  Allgenmiie  Zeitung^  part  was  that  of  Queen  DoUaloIla in  Tom  TboBl). 

subsequently  collected  in  a  work,  the  1st  vol-  She  married  Mr.  Listen  in  1807,  and  bore  i)^ 

ume  of  which  was  published  in  Stuttgart  in  a  son,  who  became  a  captain  in  the  annv,  ih 

1841  under  the  title  of  Dm  nationals  System  died  in  Nov.  1854,  and  a  daughter,  ▼hoIDi^ 

der  politischen  Oehonamie^  advocating  the  con-  ried  Rod  well,  the  musical  composer, 
sistent  protection  of  national  industry.    In  1848        LISZT,  Fbanz,  a  Hungarian  pianist  and «» 

he  established  at  Augsburg  the  ZolUereinsblat%  poser,  born  in  Balding,  near  OedenburgjOct 

in  which  he  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the  22,  1811.    At  6  years  of  age  he  maoifesteu^ 

customs  union,  and  the  organization  of  a  national  extraordinary  an  aptitude  for  mnac,  thtt  d 

oommercial  system  and  of  a  national  fleet.    In  fatiier,  himself  a  musician  of  some  r^ 

1844  he  visited  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  tiienceforth  carefully  instructed  him  od  t^ 

1846  England  with  the  view  of  founding  a  com-  pianoforte.    In  his  9th  year  he  performed  it  > 

mercial  fiance  between  that  country  and  Ger-  public  concert  in  Presburg  at  which  werep* 

many.    He  was  not  successful,  and  having  met  ent  several  wealthy  Hungarian  noblemen.  ^^ 

with  disappointment  in  many  otiier  projects  and  latter,  astonished  at  ^oung  Liazt^s    .  i^ 

lost  his  property  in  the  United  States,  he  blew  once  proposed  to  oontribute  to  his  "*°*'^'v\! 

his  brains  out    Ample  justice  has  been  done  cation  during  the  next  6  years.   In  ^'^ 

since  his  death  to  his  disinterested  and  inde-  with  this  proposition  Liszt,  acoompaoiea  bv 

fatigable  exertions.    An  edition  of  his  complete  father,  repaired  to  Vienna  and  was  ppt  J"*^ 

works,  with  his  biography  by  H&usser,  was  pub-  the  instruction  of  Karl  Czemy  and  Salien,vi 

lished  at  Stuttgart  in  1850-'61  (3  vols.  8  vo.).  whom  he  remained  about  18  montha^r '^"Jj 

LISTER,  Joseph  Jackson,  an  English  micro-  he  appeared  in  concerts  in  Vienna,  *°?'^^" 

scopist,  born  about  1800.    A  merchant  by  pro-  elsewhere,  with  great  success.  At  ^^^L. 

fession,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  lie  study  of  he  arrived  in  1823,  he  received  the  most  fl«*»^ 
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ing^  attentions ;  but  his  &ther,  wbo  was  his  in-  In  this  position  he  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the 
separable  companion,  took  care  that  he  should  chief  musical  centres  of  Europe,  and  has  helped 
not  be  spoiled  by  the  indiscriminate  praises  lav-  to  introduce  to  notice  several  of  the  rising  oom- 
ished  upon  him.    Although  rejectea  as  a  pupil  posers  of  Germany.    To  his  exertions  Richard 
by  the  eonservataire  on  account  of  his  foreign  Wagner  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
birth,  he  was  oareftilly  instructed  in  counter-  publicity  which  nis  operas  now  enjoy.    With 
point  by  Reicha,  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  characteristic  generosity  he  also  lUlbi'ds  gratui- 
he  did  not  give  many  hours  of  practice  to  the  tons  instruction  to  young  pianists,  for  whose 
Tvorks  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  composers  benefit  he  gives  private  performances.    As  a 
for  the  pianoforte.    When  his  education  was  performer  Liszt  stands  at  the  head  of  what 
considered  finished,  father  and  son  made  lucra-  has  been  called  the  "  prodigious*'  school,  ezcel- 
tive  concert  tours  in  the  provinces  and  in  Eng-  Hng  in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel 
land.     Upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1825,  Franz  effects.    His  fingering  is  firm,  vigorous,  and 
prodnoed  an  opera  in  one  act  entitled  Dan  wonderfully  flexible ;  but  he  labors  under  the 
Sanehe^  ou  le  endteau  de  Vcmour^  which  only  imputation,  not  altogether  unfounded,  of  sacri- 
escaped  condenmation  on  account  of  the  youth  .ficing  grace  to  strength,  and  of  a  desire  to 
of  the  composer.    In  1827  he  lost  his  father,  an  astonish  rather  than  to  charm  by  his  playing, 
event  which  made  s  deep  impression  upon  him.  His  compositions  are  liable  of  the  same  criti- 
and  under  the  infiuence  of  an  unusually  active  oism.    Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  the  older 
invagination  he  surrendered  himself  to  gloomy  composers  have,  however,  had  no  more  elo- 
fancies  and  religious  rhapsodies.    An  unhappy  quent  interpreter,  notwitnstanding  he  cannot 
attachment  to  a  woman  of  rank  at  the  same  always  avoid  substituting  his  own  ideas  for 
time  prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  world,  theirs.  As  a  performer  his  execution  has  deterio- 
and  for  several  years  he  almost  wholly  relin-  rated  during  his  retirement,  and  it  is  said  that 
qni^hed  his  art.    In  this  interval  his  plastic  he  cannot  now  perform  many  of  his  early  pieces, 
mind,  quick  at  receiving  impressions,  embraced  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  difficulties.    He 
at  different  times  the  doctrines  of  the  St.  Si-  has  been  an  active  contributor  to  musical  lit- 
monists,  the  philosophy  of  Lamennais,  and  the  erature,  and  is  the  author  of  a  "Biography  of 
vivid  poetic  fancies  of  Victor  Hugo  or  George  Chopin"  (1852),  of  a  work  on  "  The  Gypsies 
Sand.     During  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  and  their  Music"  (Paris,  1B59),  and  of  numer- 
composed  a  Symphonie  rholutiannairey  which,  ous  articles  on  the  operas  of  Wagner  and  other 
however,  was  never  published.  The  appearance  subjects  in  the  Neite  Zntachriftjur  Musik,    His 
of  Paganini  in  Paris  in  1881  roused  him  from  compositions  comprise  a  variety  of  fantasias, 
this  mood,  and,  full  of  the  idea  of  becoming  the  caprices^  reminiscences,  &o.    His  personal  ap- 
Paganini  of  the  pianoforte,  he  resumed  his  prac-  pearance  is  striking,  and  his  features,  though 
tice  on  that  instrument.    In  1885  he  heard  of  angular  and  unprepossessing,  thoroughly  reflect 
the  success  of  Thalberg  in  Paris,  and,  after  an  his  genius  ana  energy  of  character.    He  pos- 
interval  of  8  years,  suddenly  made  his  reap-  sesses  many  engaging  personal  qualities,  and  is 
pearance  there  with  an  ^lat  which  his  long  ab-  distinguished  by  an  Smost  profuse  liberality, 
sence  had  in  no  respect  diminished.    A  contem-  LITCHFIEII),  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Conn.,  border- 
porary  critic,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  which  ing  on  N.  T. ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
distingnished  both  pianists,  observed:  "Thalberg  45,258.    It  is  watered  by  the  Housatonic,  Nau- 
is  the  first,  but  Liszt  is  the  only  one."  Ftom  Paris  gatuck,   and   Farmington   rivers^  with   their 
Liszt  proceeded  in  1887  to  Italy,  creating  every-  branches,  which  supply  extensive  water  power, 
where  a  sensation  not  less  lively  than  that  caused  The  surface  is  uneven,  in  some  parts  mountain- 
by  Paganini.  At  Vienna  he  gave  a  series  of  con-  ous,  and  the  soil  good.    Iron  ore  abounds  and 
certs  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  tiie  great  inunda-  is  extensively  manu&ctured.  The  principal  pro- 
tion  of  1888  at  Pesth ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  ductions  in  1850  were  279,186  bushels  of  Indian 
a  deputation  of  Hungarian  noblemen  he  subse-  corn,  91,224  of  rye,  299,488  of  oats,  298,511  of 
quendy  visited  the  latter  city,  where  he  was  re-  potatoes,  109,288  tons  of  hay,  1^246,588  lbs.  of 
ceived  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  was  butter,  and  148,518  of  wool.    There  were  17 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  sword  of  grist  mills,  10  iron  founderies,  16  woollen  fao- 
Lonor  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.    From  this  torie&  5  cotton  factories,  89  tanneries,  104 
period  until  1847  his  career  was  a  succession  of  churcnes,  and  8,828  pupils  attending  public 
triumphs,  and  probably  no  musician  has  in  an  schools. — ^Lftohfield,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
equal  space  of  time  been  more  honored,  flatter-  ital  of  the  preceding  county ;  pop.  in  1850, 
ed,  or  caressed  by  all  ranks  of  society.    In  the  8,958.    The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
latter  year,  wearying  of  the  life  of  an  itinerant  elevation  which  commands  a  view  noted  for 
performer,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  ip  Ger-  its  beauty.     It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol, 
many,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  4  churches  (Oongregational,  Episcopal,  Meth" 
a  higher  order  of  composition  than  Uie  fantasias  odist,  and  Roman  Oatholic),  a  private  lunatic 
4nd  other  pianoforte  pieces  which  he  had  pre-  asylum,  2  academies,  and  a  newspaper  office, 
viously  pnkluced.    Aoout  this  time  he  accepted  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  law 
an  offer  from  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  assume  the  school,  established  in  1784  by  the  Hon.  Tapping 
post  of  conductor  of  the  court  concerts  and  the  Reeve,  but  discontinued  after  his  death.    Of 
opera  at  Weimar,  where  he  has  since  resided,  late  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
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LITERARY  HISTORY,  the  history  of  books,  preoeded  it^  bat  showing  a  Um  thoroiq^M- 

treating  therefore  the  attainments  and  progress  qoaintanoe  with  sdenoe  and  the  modern  la- 

of  the  human  mind  in  every  department,  and  the  gnages  than  with  oriental  and  theological  liten* 

oharaoteristio  tendencies  and  opinions  of  every  tare.    Of  subsequent  general  litersiy  hifitajo^ 

age.    Political  and  ecclesiastical  histories  deal  the  most  important  are  Waohler's  BmJM 

chiefly  with   events;    literary   history,   with  der  GeKhiehU  der  LUeratur  (^  eaiufiA  ^ 

thought ;  each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they  1888),  and  Grasse^s  Edndbuch  d$r  oQ^mm 

are  necessarily  connected  in  any  complete  nar-  Literaturguchidhte   (1887-55).    The  Mm 

rative.  Bibliography,  biography,  and  even  spe-  have  ezoelled  in  histories  of  tiieir  ownfiioi- 

cial  criticism  are  but  the  subordinate  parts  of  ture.     Tiraboschi  (1772-*82)  applies  bioMf 

literary  history ;  its  mun  object  is  to  show  the  particularly  to  the  exposition  of  ficts^  andinks 

general  progress  and  phases  of  intellectual  de-  but  a  sparing  uselof  criticism ;  Ooniiaiu(lSiii- 

velopmentand  of  sdsthetio  and  moral  culture.  *18)  more  frequentiyaiudyzes  books,  and  critiat 

The  ancients  left  no  example  of  this  species  of  Iv  appreciates  the  writers;  and  the  Freoeho- 

history.    It  consists  in  large  part  of  generaliza-  thor  Ginguen6  (181  l-'l  9)  indtodes  both  the  Lits 

tions  from  literary  phenomena,  of  which  Pater-  and  naUve  literature  of  Italy.  Sismondi'sluataT 

cuius  gives  one  early  mstance.    He  shows  by  a  of  the  literature  of  southern  Europe  jaMuL 

historical  review  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  pleasing.    There  is  no  esteemed  oomplete  hs- 

seem  often  to  have  come  in  dusters,  appearing  tory  either  of  French  or  Engfish  litenuoni  Be 

almost  contemporaneously  in  particular  places,  colossal  literary  histery  of  France  undstita 

Quintilian  also  introduces  the  principal  authors  by  the  Benedictines  in  1788  is  still  ooDtiuBd 

of  Greece  and  Rome  together  in  a  single  chap-  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  bello-Iet- 

ter.    But  the  classical  and  mediieval  authors  tres^    Demogeot  in  1857  pablisbed  a  briOue: 

rendered  scarcely  any  service  to  this  depart-  summary  in  one  volume.     Warton's  hifltojff 

ment|  except  by  leaving  materials.    From  the  English  poetry,  extending  only  to  the  rejgsdf 

16th  century  many  more  or  less  comprehensive  Elizabeth,  has  remaiifbd  a  fiivoritewoii  fltl- 

histories  of  European  literature  have  appeared,  lam's  *^  Introduction  to  tiie  Literature  dt^- 

and  the  present  century  especially  has  produced  rope  in  the  16th,  16tb,  and  17th  Oentnnes'B 

valuable  synoptical  views  both  of  European  and  hardly  surpassed  in  respect  of  learaiog  u^ 

oriental  literature.    Notwithstanding  the  Bib-  philosophical  criticism  by  any  litenuy  hkaf 

Uotheca  Uhivenalis  (1545-^55)  of  Conrad  Ges-  In  Germany,  Bmcker,  Tennemann,  Bohk,  £ 

ner,  and  the  JSibliotkeca  Seleeta  (1698)  of  the  others,  have  written  histories  of  pbilodopij 

Italian  Jesuit  Possevin,  Hallam  follows  Lord  Menzel  is  the  principal  general  lustoriaiKt' 

Bacon  in  the  assertion  that  no  real  history  of  German  literature  (1828),  Bouterwek  of  ^ 

letters  had  been  written  up  to  his  time.  Bacon  em  poetry  and  eloquence  (1801-*19),  Wiibtf: 

compares  the  world,  lacking  this,  to  a  statue  of  von  Schlegel  of  dramatic  literature  (1809-'iiL 

Polyphemus  wanting  hb  single  eve.    He  gives  and  Ferdinand  Wolf  of  Spanish  and  Portogv^ 

the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which  should  contain  literature  (1859).   The  most  anthoritatiTd  ^ 

^*  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  tory  of  Spanish  literature  is  that  by  G«i^ 

and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tradi-  Ticknor  (8  vols.,  Kew  York,  1849).--Tbe  wore 

tions,  their  divers  administrations  and  manag-  of  chief  importance  on  the  literatures  of  ^ 

ings,  their  flourishings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  ent  nations  are  referred  to  at  the  doaeo^i^ 

depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  articles  under  their  several  head& 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con-       LITHARGE.    See  Ijkad. 
corning  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the       LITHGOW,  Wiixuk,  a  Scotch  traT«IIer,boR 

world."    Such  a  history,  he  says,  would  ^'raake  in  the  parish  of  Lanark  in  1588,  died  tlicnc 

learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  1640.    He  was  of  humble  parentage,  v^  * 

of  learning."  The  principal  attempts  in  the  17th  soon  as  he  attained  manhood  commeocedijK' 

century  were  the  iVoifomWjGri«fm<»Zt^«Eri<s  destriantouron  the  continent    After  trt^elEi? 

of  Lambecius  (1669),  in  which  the  design  of  a  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  Sv|t^ 

universal  account  of  literature  is  completed  only  erland,  and  France,  he  proceeded  to  Itai^j^     , 

as  far  as  the  times  of  Moses  and  Oadmus,  and  visited  Greece,  western  A^  and  Egypt*  tii^f^     | 

the  PolyhUtor  LiteraHus  of  Morhof  (1688),  a  turned  to  En^d,  bringing  with  him  ^'oertuj 

work  of  erudition  and  judgment^  which  was  rare  gifts  and  notable  relics"  from  Jofdtf<*     I 

enlarged  by  Fabricius,  and  remained  long  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  presented  to  Kisg  *^    | 

esteem.    A  more  complete  and  regular  synopsis  and  the  queen.    Having  remained  a  y«tf>^ 

was  the  Oriffins,  progresM  e  stdto  attuale  {Togni  London^  he  set  out  for  weeteni  Africs,  tBAtt^' 

litteratura  (178^'99),  by  the  Jesuit  Andres,  ersed  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tnf^  ^ 

displaying  extensive  learxung,  but  little  philoso-  turning  home  through  Hungary,  ^^^^^2^ 

phical  thought.    A  history  of  modem  arts  and  .Germany.    His  reputation  as  an  ^^^"^^ 

sciences  was  meantime  projected  in  Germany,  traveller  had  by  uiis  time  become  «>^ 

The  several  departments  were  distributed  among  that  Uie  court  and  people  of  Loodoo  r^ 

11  savants,  and  J.  G.  Eichhom  undertook  the  ed  him  as  a  public  cariosity,  the  ^i^^lj^ 

general  survey.    He  afterward  published  a  his-  ing  him  with  frequent  and  fiimilitf  ^^ 

tory  of  letters  from  the  earliest  ages  (1805-'ll),  whfle  the  nobles  and  gentary  entortainediioi* 

more  methodical  and  specific  than  any  that  had  a  guest    In  1619  he  departed  on  a  thutt  n^i 
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bearing  reconunendatory  letton  from  James  to  The  inky  material  is  then  washed  with  a  weak 
all  Idnffs,  prinoes,  and  potentates.    These  docu-  aoid  solntion,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 
ments  nowever  did  not  maoh  avail  him,  for  on  it,  and  also  eating  awayslightly  the  stone  not 
arriving  at  Malaga  in  Bpain  he  was  arrested  as  protected  hj  the  ink.    Water  is  tiien  applied, 
a  spy,  and  snbje^ed  to  tortnre ;  his  limbs  were  which  wets  the  dean  portions  of  the  stone,  leav- 
inangled  and  omshed,  and  his  body  lacerated  ing  the  greasy  lines  dry ;  and  after  this  the 
with  tightened  cords.    Throngh  the  interyen-  lithographic  ink  laid  over  the  whole  adheres 
tion  of  the  British  consnl,  he  at  length  obtained  only  to  the  greasy  lines.    The  art  was  invented 
I118  liberty,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  in  at  the  dose  of  the  18th  centnry  by  Aloys  Sene- 
1621,  a  helpless  invalid.    His  condition  was  so  felder,  a  Bavarian,  who,  too  poor  to  pnblish  his 
deplorable  that  he  had  to  be  presented  at  conrt  works,  experimented  with  a  view  to  discover 
reclining  on  a  feather  bed.    On  recovering  his  some  cheap  method  by  which  he  could  print 
health  Lithgow  was  so  impmdent  as  to  assault  them  himself.   (See  Senkfeldbb.)   The  process 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  presence  cham-  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  having  casually 
ber,  which  outrage  consigned  him  for  9  months  made  for  his  mother  a  memorandum  of  clothes 
to  the  Marshaisea  prison.    His  latter  days  were  to  be  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by  writing  upon 
passed  in  Scotland.    The  first  edition  of  his  a  slab  of  stone^  which  he  intended  to  copy.    As 
*^  Travels''  was  published  in  London  in  1614.  it  lay  before  him  he  thought  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  latest  in  1814.    He  was  also  the  author  of  applying  printer^s  ink  to  the  lines  and  thus  tak- 
ahistory  of  the  siege  of  Breda  (1687).  lug  an  impression,  and  in  1796  succeeded  in 
LITHIA  (Or.  Xi^or,  a  stone),  the  oxide  of  the  printing  a  piece  of  munc  from  lines  dntwn  in 
metal  lithium,  discovered  by  Arfwedson  ii;!  1818  slight  relief.  Long  before  this,  in  1728,  a  mem- 
in  the  minerd  petalite,  since  found  in  lepidolite,  ber  of  the  French  academy  of  scienc^  named 
spodomene,  and  in  several  varieties  of  mica;  Dufay,  described  in  the  Mimoirea  of  the  acad- 
symbol  LO,  chemical  equivalent  14J^.'    It  is  an  emy  a  method  of  engraving  in  relief  upon 
sikaline  substance  closely  allied  to  potash  and  marble  and  some  other  stones,  by  which,  with 
soda.    It  is  separated  by  Igniting  the  pulverized  the  use  of  a  varnish  to  protect  the  portions 
minerals  that  contain  it  with  twice  their  weight  to  be  left  raised,  and  of  acid  to  eat  down 
of  quicklime,  treating  first  with  hydrochloric  the  other  portions,  he  produced  upon  the  stone 
and  then  witn  sulphuric  acid.    The  sulphate  of  the  most  delicate  designs ;   but  this  was  ap- 
lithia,  being  soluble,  is  thus  separated  from  the  plied  to  no  further  purpose.     Senefdder  ob- 
insolnble  sdphate  of  lime,  and  is  afterward  de-  tained  a  patent  for  his  process  in  several  of  the 
composed  by  baryta  water,  the  hydrate  of  lithia  German  states,  and  in  1802  engaged  to  some 
after  filtration  being  recovered  by  evaporation ;  extent  in  the  work  at  Vienna.    He  made  use 
this  fuses  below  redness ;  but  as  the  alkali  jpow-  of  his  art  as  a  chean  method  of  copying  music, 
erfnlly  attacks  platinum,  the  capsules  employed  and  thus  invented  tnat  department  of  it  known 
should  be  of  silver.    Lithia  forms  several  salts,  as  autography  or  transferring,  which  even  in 
which  in  general  are  remarkably  fusible. — ^The  1799  he  bad  extended  to  the  copying  of  old 
metal  Lrrannc  (symbol  L,  chemical  equivalent  engravings,  the  method  being  nearly  the  same 
6.58)  was  first  obtained  by  Davy.    It  is  most  with  that  now  in  use.    He  also  devised  at  the 
easily  reduced  from  the  chloride  by  the  galvanic  same  time  the  several  modes  of  drawing  with 
current    It  is  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal,  sus-  the  pen,  and  the  crayon  or  chalk,  and  the  point 
ceptible  of  being  welded  and  drawn  into  wire,  engraving.     He   labored   to   extend   his  art 
but  has  less  tenacity  than  lead.    It  fuses  at  856**,  throughout  Europe,  and  was  continually  devinng 
and  is  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.    It  is  the  new  modes  of  its  application.    It  was  introduced 
lightest  solid  body  known,  its  specific  gravity  into  Rome  and  London  in  1807,  and  into  Paris 
being  only  0.5986.    It  bums  brilliantly,  floats  in  1814.    Everywhere  it  met  with  great  favor, 
upon  water,  and  soon  abstract?  its  oxygen,  its  and  especially  in  Paris.    Artists  of  distinction 
behavior  l>eing  like  that  of  sodium.      '  .  practised  and  aided  to  perfect  it ;  and  it  was 
LITHOGRAPHY  (6r.  Xi^or,  a  stone,  and  fashionable  for  the  nobility  to  design  on  stone. 
ypacfi^j  to  write),  the  art  of  producing  designs  It  is  said  that  this  was  skilfully  practised  by  the 
upon  stone,  and  transferring  them  to  paper  in  duchess  de  Berry,  and  that  the  duke  de  Bor- 
the  ordinary  method  of  taking  impressions.    It  deaux  pulled  proofs,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
may  be  called  a  branch  of  engraving;  and  to  illustrated    **  Gulliver's  Travels.'*     Lemeroier 
some  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  cultivated  the  art  with  the  most  distinguished 
for  maps,  l)otanica]  illustrations,  ^.,  which  re-  and  long  continued  success.    He  contrived  a 
quire  very  minute  and  distinct  lines,  stones  are  new  autolithographio  paper,  by  the  use  of  which 
cut  with  fine  graven  of  steel  or  diamond  points  painters  and  designers  can  work  at  once  upon 
in  the  same  manner  as  copper  plates  are  en-  paper  without  fear  of  their  productions  being 
graved.    The  cost  is  less  than  i  tnat  of  copper-  mjured  in  the  process  of  transferring  them  to 
plate  engraving,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  im-  stone.    In  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855 
pressions  may  be  taken  from  a  stone  without  the  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Lemercier, 
deterioration.    But  in  the  usual  practice  of  the  who  was  then  conducting  a  large  establishment 
art,  the  lines  whidi  receive  the  ink  are  com-  containing  more  than  100  presses  and  employing 
posed  of  some  greasy  substance,  which  is  ap-  about  200  workmen.    Count  de  Lasteyrie  in- 
plied  with  a  pen,  crayon,  or  bruso  to  the  stone,  vented  the  method  of  ftcsimile  priDting,  appli- 
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cable  to  the  obtaining  copies  of  characters  that  fects.    To  prepare  them  for  use,  th^  are  fine 
cannot  easily  be  brought  into  ordinary  typog-  gronnd  to  a  smooth  and  perfectly  even  facis  sd 
raphy,  and  also  to  maps  in  which  all  the  details  polished;  and  then,  according  to  the  degree  d 
are  lithographic,  while  the  names  of  places  are  fineness  of  the  intended  drawini^   thej  tn 
first  produced  upon  the  paper  by  ordinary  print-  grained  by  rubbing  the  faces  of  two  stonef  to- 
ing.    Engeimann  by  his  knowledge  of  chemis-  gether  with  the  intervention  of  finely  graesd 
try  was  able  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  art  silicions  sand.    To  produce  the  preoae  piB 
of  lithographic  printing  in  colors,  or  chromo-  required  is  a  matter  involving  much  caie  sad 
lithography;  and  by  the  science  brought  to  slml.    Stones  that  have  been   once  naed  are 
bear  upon  lithography  generally  in  Paris,  it  has  treated  in  a  similar  manner.to  obliterate  all  ik 
there  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec-  old  marks  and  prepare  them  for  use  a  secood 
tion  than  elsewhere.    Full  treatises  were  pub-  time. — ^The  next  requisite  to  that  of  a  prape 
lished  upon  it  in  1819  by  Ck)nnt  Baucourt  and  stone  is  a  suitable  ink  or  crayons  for  prodncoi 
Senefelder.    The  lithographic  art  was  intro-  the  drawings.    Of  these  Ihe  mode  of  prepsn- 
duced  into  the  United  States  in  1821,  and  tion  is  very  variable ;  but  the  ess^itisJ  ingre- 
was  practised  by  Messrs.  Bamet  and  Doolittle  dients  are  chiefly  soap,  white  -wax,  and  Fkris 
in  New  York.    There  is  a  favorable  notice  of  it  black.    Various  other  substanocss  are  abo  «» 
with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  in  the  4th  ployed,  as  tallow,  mastio,  shell  lac,  VeDetlantc> 
volume  of  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science"  pentine,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  Bruis- 
for  1822.   This  country  cannot  boast  of  its  pro-  wick  black,  &c.    A  mixture  is  .made  and  melted 
gress  or  of  any  works  of  merit  in  the  art    In  together  over  the  fire,  and  the  materials  are 
England  its  productions  have  been  of  a  high  thus  well  incorporated  together.     More  talloY 
order,  especially  in  landscapes ;  and  the  estab-  gives  a  softer  cltiyon  or  "  chalk,"  and  diell  lie 
lishment  of  the  Ackermanns  in  London  was  long  adds  to  its  hardness.    The  mixture  is  cast  into 
famous  for  the  fine  specimens  it  furnished  in  moulds,  and  the  pieces  may  afterward  be  pcin^ 
immense  numbers  in  this  department,  including  ed  and  used  as  pencils,  or  be  disK>l  ved  in  witer 
the  productions  of  Hughe,  Ward,  Westell,  Hard-  in  the  same  way  as  India  ink  is  mbb^    1^ 
ing,  Lane,  and  others.    In  all  civilized  countries  latter  is  nsed  chiefiy  on  the  polished  atones,  sad 
it  is  practised  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  cheap  may  be  applied  with  fine  cam^*  hair  brasher 
method  of  furnishing  prints  and  facsimiles,  and  or  with  fine  steel  pens,  the  ootlines  of  tk 
forms  of  checks,  bills^  and  other  papers  used  for  drawing  beingfirst  transferred  to  *the  staae 
commercial  purposes. — ^The  best  stones  employ-  from  paper.    The  crayons  are  used  onlynpoB 
ed  in  lithography  are  slabs  of  a  light-colored,  grained  surfaces,  as  tiieir  material  iroold  sot 
slaty,  argillaceous  limestone,  found  in  very  ex-  adhere  when  rubbed  upon  smoothly  pofislied 
tensive  beds  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim,  surfaces.    Their  points  soon  become  duD,  sad 
on  the  Danube.    The  rock  belongs  to  the  upper  large  numbers  are  kept  ready  sharpened  at  h^ii 
oolite,  and  occurs  in  sheets  and  slabs  of  vari-  The  shading  is  effected  precisely  as  in  otbe 
ous  thicknesses.    It  is  exceedingly  fine-graiued,  drawings  by  the  varying  tiiickneas  or  distaaoe 
formed  evidently  of  the  finest  sediments;  its  fos-  apart  of  the  lines.     With  skilfally  drawn  fiaai 
sils  are  many  of  them  of  the  most  delicate  char-  in  ink  upon  smooth  surfaces,  as  fine  an  effeet 
aoter,  among  them  being  found  insects  intermix-  may  be  produced  as  upon  copper.     Drawing 
ed  with  other  animal  remains  of  marine  charac-  are  sometimes  transferred  to  stone  ftom  paper. 
ter.   The  quarries  had  long  been  worked  to  fur-  For  this  purpose  they  are  first  made  in  a  kind 
nish  flooring  slabs  before  this  more  valuable  of  copying  ink,  called  autographic  ink,  upoa 
application  of  the  stone  was  discovered.    Other  paper  prepared  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  stzev  and 
countries  also  have  furnished  lithographic  stones,  when  used  are  laid  ffuse  down  npon  the  stoae 
as  those  from  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Bel-  and  pressed. — ^When  the  stone  has  received  tiie 
bdze,  Haute-Garonne,  in  the  French  Pyr^n^es,  design,  the  next  operation  is  to  fix  it  hj  destroj- 
daimed  by  some  to  be  harder  and  better  than  ing  the  solubility  of  its  materials,  so  that  it 
the  Bavarian.   Those  of  Oh&teauroux  in  France  may  not  be  entirely  removed  by  water.    Thii 
are  much  used  for  lithographic  writing.    Others  is  effected  by  different  chemical  appIicatioB^ 
have  been  obtained  near  Bath  in  England,  in  among  which  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
Canada,  and  many  other  places.    But  after  a  advantageously  be  used.    The  former,  lai;^ 
careful  examinatiim  of  samples,  at  the  French  diluted  with  water,  is  commonly  preferred,  aai 
exhibition  of  1855,  from  Algeria,  Italy,  Portu-  its  application  is  cinlled  etching.    It  is  washed 
gal,  France,  and  Canada,  the  jury  awarded  the  over  the  stone,  and  acts  in  several  ways  to  per- 
superiority  in  the  aggregate  of  good  qualities  to  feet  the  operation.    It  dissolves  out  the  alkaS 
those  of  Bavaria,  such  as  were  first  used  by  of  the  ink,  leaving  the  insoluble  portion  to  hard- 
Senefelder.    The  most  perfect  stones  are  requir-  en  upon  the  stone;  it  attacks  the  calcareous 
ed  for  crayon  drawings.    They  should  be  of  material  of  the  stone,  and  thus  lowering  the 
close  and  uniform  texture,  free  from  all  spots,  clean  portions  raises  the  inked  nortions  in  re- 
stains,  and  colored  veins,  and  are  of  a  pearl  gray  lief;  it  renders  the  parts  it  attacks  porous  and 
tint  or  light  buff.    For  pen  and  brush  drawings  more  susceptible  of  absorbing  water,  the  bene^t 
stones  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  will  answer;  of  which  will  be  seen  in  speaking  below  of  tiie 
and  for  engraving  the  hardest  are  used  without  process  of  printing;  and  by  uniting  witii  the 
much  regard  to  the  veins  and  other  similar  de-  lime  it  forms  a  film  of  calcareous  salt,  whkh 
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effeotoally  oot6ts  the  olean  stone  and  preyents  part  d^>end«  Their  perfection  is  also  in  part 
the  appearance  of  spots  and  blemishes  that  form  due  to  the  condition  of  tiie  paper  as  to  proper 
-wherever  the  hand  touches  the  stone,  or  any  amoant  of  moisture,  and  to  his  manner  of  regu- 
greas^  matter  reaches  it  in  the  course  of  its  pre-  lating  the  press.  The  apparatus  emplojed  for 
paration.  The  stone  is  next  washed  with  pure  this  purpose,  though  greatly  improyea  from  that 
water  and  afterward  with  gum  water;  the  ob-  formerly  in  nse,  has  still  the  appearance  of 
ject  of  the  latter  is  to  preyent  the  coloring  mat-  clumsiness  and  imperfection.  The  stone  is  set 
ter  from  spreading  unaer  the  pressure  to  which  in  a  table,  which  can  be  run  upon  rollers  turned 
the  stone  is  to  be  sulnected  in  printing,  and  to  by  a  hand  crank  under  a  fizea  wooden  scraper 
retain  the  acid  that  a&eres  to  the  ereasy  sub-  edge.  This  presses  down  upon  the  leather 
stance,  the  quality  of  which  it  is  designed  to  sheet  or  tympan  that  covers  the  moistened 
ohange.  The  roUer  charged  with  printing  ink  printing  paper  and  its  paper  backers,  which  are 
is  then  passed  over  the  stone  till  the  mk  is  found  nrst  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  stone.  Better 
to  adhere  to  the  drawing.  An  iq>plication  of  results  are  thus  attained  Uian  by  the  use  of  ma- 
gum  Arabic  in  water  is  next  made,  and  the  chinery  worked  by  steam,  which  to  some  ex- 
stone  is  put  away  for  a  day  or  two  that  the  ink  tent  is  applied  to  this  process.  With  each  im- 
may  become  well  incorporated  into  it.  When  pressibn  the  stone  is  wetted  and  inked.  The 
required  for  printing,  it  is  secured  in  a  suitable  number  of  perfect  copies  obtainable  from  crayon 
press,  and  backed  u  necessary  to  strengthen  it  drawings  upon  stone  is  from  500  to  1,500.  Fine 
with  a  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  gum  is  ink  drawings  furnish  about  6,000,  and  those  in 
loosened  by  a  sprinkling  of  clean  water,  and  re-  coarse  lines  have  afforded  as  many  as  80,000 
moved  by  passing  a  wet  sponge  lightly  over  without  deterioration.  Transfers  from  steel 
it,  and  the  ink,  worked  up  on  the  color  table  and  copper  plates  and  engraved  stone  to  plane 
close  by,  is  rolled  over  the  whole  surface.  That  stone  yield  from  1,000  to  5,000  prints,  vary- 
this  may  adhere  onlv  to  the  drawing,  the  stone  ing  with  the  quality  of  the  drawing,  &c.  These 
must  be  kept  unirormly  wet,  and  some  gum  are  much  used  for  printing  maps  and  commer- 
mnst  always  be  present,  though  it  may  be  in  so  cial  blanks,  of  which  very  large  numbers  are 
small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  If  required.  The  method  is  to  take  an  impression 
the  ink  is  found  to  stain  the  stone  in  any  part,  from  the  original  plate  or  enffraved  stone  in 
it  must  be  scraped  off  and  gum  water  applied ;  transfer  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  soluble 
and  if  this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  it  will  be  coating  of  gum,  starch,  and  alum.  This  is  laid 
necessary  to  touch  tnese  parts  with  acid,  and  &ce  downward  upon  the  stone,  and  ran  through 
afterward  with  gum  water.  When  the  ink  the  press.  The  back  of  tlie  paper  being  wet, 
is  properly  distributed,  the  paper  is  laid  npon  the  moisture  partially  dissolves  the  sizing,  so 
the  stone  and  ihe  impression  is  taken.  With  that  the  ink  is  left  upon  the  stone,  when  the 
each  one  the  moisture  is  removed  from  the  paper  is  stripped  off,  and  a  further  application 
stone  to  the  paper,  and  mnst  be  renewed.  The  of  water  completely  dissolves  and  removes  the 
ink  employed  for  lithographic  printing  is  a  pe-  sizing.  The  ink  is  then  treated  as  before  de- 
culiar  preparation,  a  receipt  for  which  is  given  scribed. — Ghromolithography,  which  has  heea 
in  the  article  Ink.  It  must  be  thick  enough  to  most  successfully  practised  by  Engelmann  in 
prevent  its  spreading  too  readily,  so  as  to  run  Paris,  is  a  method  of  printing  colors  by  the  use 
npon  the  dean  parts  of  the  stone ;  and  it  must  of  a  succession  of  blocks,  each  having  a  single 
not  be'  so  thick  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  paper  color  distributed  in  its  appropriate  places,  a 
and  take  up  with  it  portions  of  the  chalk  or  process  very  similar  to  that  described  in  Oalioo 
crayon.  When  this  occurs  the  drawing  is  spoil-  Pbiktino.  The  effect  desired  may  be  attained 
ed  after  a  few  impressions.  In*^very  warm  partly  by  the  superposition  of  properly  selected 
wealJier  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  go  colors  as  well  as  by  their  Juxtaposition.  Some 
on  with  the  ink  ordinarily  employed.  At  other  examples-of  printing  in  this  branch  of  the  art  are 
times  it  is  occasionally  founa  necessary  to  lay  particularly  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bigby 
aside  the  stone  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  draw-  Wyatt,  "The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
ing  time  to  reharden ;  but  it  must  not  be  allow-  Geotury,"  1851 ;  also  in  the  London  "  Athe- 
ed  to  become  too  hard,  as  it  would  then  refuse  naum,"  June  18, 1858. — Senefelder  made  many 
to  take  the  ink.  A  special  preserving  ink  or  experiments  npon  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  stone 
varnish  is  made  use  of  to  protect  the  drawing  in  the  processes  peculiar  to  lithography.  The 
from  becoming  too  hard,  when  it  is  desirable  to  metal  in  many  respects  is  extremely  well  adapt- 
leave  it  for  a  long  time. —  The  quality  of  the  ed  for  this  use;  and  at  the  dose  of  their  report 
paper  is  a  matter  that  requires  attention.  If  it  npon  the  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  in 
contain  any  gritty  substances,  it  will  soon  act  the  Parisian  exhibition,  the  Jury  expressed  the 
upon  the  stone ;  plaster  in  its  composition  soon  opinion  that  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the 
causes  the  lines  to  be  clogged;  and  alum  attacks  art  called  zincography  are  little  appreciated, 
the  gum  and  ruins  the  drawing.  It  is  even  bet-  Zinc  plates  cost  but  little,  are  very  easily  pre- 
ter  to  use  unsized  paper  whenever  the  strength  pared,  and  designs  npon  them  ate  made  with 
of  this  is  sufficient.  The  printer  should  be  able  gi'sat  facility.  The  metal  takes  fat  inks^  and 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  its  polished  surface  rejects  water,  while,  when 
for  upon  his  manner  of  applying  the  ink  the  roughened  by  graining  with  sand  and  water  or 
general  tone  of  the  impressions  may  in  great  by  acid  or  other  agent,  it  is  wetted  almost  as 
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well  as  Uthographio  stone.     Prepared  by  aid  is  retained,  wbOe  tiie  letters,  vhidi  an  proper- 
of  an  alkaline  solution,  its  surface  becomes  so  ly  no  part  of  sach  a  map,  may  require  a  mien- 
hard,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  suboxide,  that  scope  to  bring  their  forms  into  view, 
it  will  give  from  6,000  to  8,000  good  iropres-       LITHOTOMT,  and  LrrHOTsnnr.  SeeSntn 
sions.    The  art  of  drawing  upon  it  can  easily       LITHUANIA  (Pol.  IAtwa\  a  largd  tnetof 
be  learned  in  two  days  by  a  skilful  operator,  land  in  eastern  Europe,  nowbeloiigiDgtoAe 
It  is  especiidly  adapted  for  drawings  of  machin-  Russian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  ibsS 
ery  and  for  architectural  dedgns. — ^litho^phy  part  included  in  the  East  Proasiandiitrielrf 
derives  a  new  interest  from  the  apphcation  6umbinnen,butwhich  in  the  middle  ages  !«» 
of  photography  in  furnishing  its  designs.    Mr.  ed  an  independent  state,  and  subseqaesilr  i 
Hacpherson  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  obtain  great  principality  or  grand  duchy  united  vtft 
photographs  on  stone  for  the  purpose  of  print-  Poland.    At  the  period  of  its  greatest  pofr 
ing  tiiem  in  the  ordinair  method  of  treating  in  the  14th  century  it  extended  mm  the  ikaa 
other  dedgns.    He  called  the  art  photolithog^  of  the  Baltac  to  those  of  the  Black  an,  ai 
raphy,  and  by  the  French,  who  have  also  cm-  fi*om  the  northern  Bug  to  the  Don.  At  & 
tivated  it  with  great  success,  it  is  named  litho-  time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Pok^a 
photographie.    He  obtained  a  coating  of  bitu-  1772,  it  consisted  of  the  palatinatea  of  WlW 
men,  sendtive  to  the  action  of  light,  by  Niepce's  Troki,  No vogrodek,  Brzeso,  Yitebak,  Polotik, 
method  of  pouring  its  solution  in  sulphuric  and  Mstislav,  and  the  dachy  of  fiamogitii;  al- 
ether  upon  tne  stone  and  allowing  the  etiier  to  most  the  whole  of  these  territories  baowm- 
evaporate.    To  this  coating  a  negative  on  glass  eluded  in  the  Russian  governments  of  fDaaaDd 
or  waxed  paper  is  applied,  and  by  exposure  to  Grodno,  or  Lithuania  proper,  of  yiteb8k,)blaWr, 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun  a  faint  impression  is  ob-  and  Minsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Angosto- 
tained.    By  sulphuric  ether  the  bitumen  is  all  wo  in  the  Russian  kin^om  of  Pdand.  lithi- 
removed  except  the  portion  acted  upon  by  the  ania  is  generally  a  fiat  and  low  conntrr,  canni 
liffht,  which  by  this  agent  has  been  made  in-  in  great  part  with  sand  heaths,  forests,  naz^bes, 
soluble  in  ether.    The  stone,  beinff  washed,  is  and  fens.   The  marshes  of  Pinsk,  in. the  gorcn- 
ready  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  litbog-  ment  of  Minsk,  are  very  extensive,  and  fonii 
rapher.      Messrs.    Cfutting  and   Bradford  of  kind  of  dreaiy  and  gloomy  desert  Thepriimpt 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  devised  a  method  which  rivers  are  the  Niemen,I>tiiia,W]l]a,  Dnieper.  B«- 
promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  resina,  and  Pripetz,  all  of  which  abonnd  in  U. 
directly  exact  copies  of  objects  either  in  reduced  The  chief  exportable  productions  are  gr»Ds,  Ha 
or  enlarged  scale.    The  stone  is  coated  with  a  hemp,  honey,  timber,  cattie,  and  horses.  Am' 
film  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  4  oz.  of  gum  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  eDcs,  IjnA 
Arabic  with  a  quart  of  water  and  160  grains  wild  hogs,  foxes,  and  the  aurochs  or  Enropei: 
each  of  sugar  or  molasses  and  bichromate  of  pot-  bison,  which  is  now  confined  exdoairelr  to  lU 
ash.    The  object  of  the  sugar  is  to  prevent  the  forests  of  Bialowica  in  the  govemnsent  of  Gnd- 
gum  fh)m  attaching  itself  too  directly  to  the  no.    The  climate  is  moderate  and  bealthr.  Be 
stone,  and  the  chromic  salt  has  the  effect  of  inhabitants  consist  diiefiy  of  Lithnanianspropff, 
rendering  the  portions  of  gum  acted  upon  by  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Jews.— litfaBUtt 
the  liffht  to  some  extent  insoluble  or  fixed,  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  aboot  t^ 
After  being  exposed  in  the  camera  or  placed  beginning  of  th^  11th  century,  when  the  inlsr 
under  a  negative,  the  stone  is  washed  with  a  itants  were  littie  more  than  half  savages  fi^ 
solution  of  soap,  which  removes  all  but  that  on  the  rude  products  of  their  extensife  /bre^ 
portion  of  the  film  which  the  light  has  touched.  They  were  long  tributary  to  various  nei^bv- 
Upon  the  preserved  portions  an  insoluble  soap  ing  Russian  principalities,  and,  having  record- 
is  formed,  upon  which  the  ink  is  afterward  re-  ed  their  independence,  became  invoked  io^ 
ceived.     By  the  process  of  M.  Poitevin  the  18th  centuryma  long  struggle  with  the  bip 
stone  is  covered  with  one  or  more  films  of  a  sword-bearers,  who  establi&ed  tbemselrv^ 
mixture  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  and  a  concen-  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  <)<>i^°^^^ 
trated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.    It  is  the  Teutonic  order  subdued  and  converted  ttt 
then  exposed  while  moist  in  the  camera,  or  is  kindred  pagan  tribes  of  the  ProssiaossiNlofr 
dried  to  receive  a  neffative  picture.    It  is  after-  ers.    Though  inferior  to  their  enemies  rnv 
ward  moistened  with  a  sponge  to  receive  the  art  of  war,  the  Lithuanians  not  onljnaintii]K| 
lithographic  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  to  their  fteeaouif  but  also  commenced  a  serifs 
those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted — an  aggressive  wars  with  their  eastern  neigbbt^ 
effect  just  tlie  reverse  of  that  in  the  process  of  and  rapidly  grew  in  power.    BingoJd  aw^ 
Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bradford.    This  branch  of  as  the  first  great  prince  or  gpnd  duke «  »^ 
the  art  is  regarded  as  particularly  appropriate  united  country  berore  the  middle  of  the  iw| 
for  topographical  maps,  which,  being  drawn  century.    His  son  IGndog  received  ^JP?^ 
originally  on  a  larger  scale  than  required,  may  diadem  fh>m  the  pope  after  baring  adopted  tM 
be  very  fully  illustrated,  and  all  their  perfection  Christian  religion,  and  was  crowned  at  ^^!ff 
be  retained,  in  the  reduced  scale.    The  lettering  dek,  but  soon  relapsed  into  paganism.  ^^ 
on  the  original  can  be  drawn  so  small  as  not  to  Gedimin,  in  the  earlier  part  ot  the  14th  oeoto^ 
interfere  with  the  topographical  features.    The  Lithuania  became  a  powerfiol  state  ^T^^ 
whole  being  then  reduced,  perfect  distinctneas  quest  of  Yolhynia,  the  principalities  of  Kiev  iv 
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TcbemigoY,  and  others.  His  son  and  sncoessor,  nlar  songs,  religious  and  litargical  bynms,  rid- 
Olgerd,  even  thrice  appeared  before  the  gates  of  dlesuand  other  poetry. 
Moscow.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Jasiello,  who  mar-  LITMUS,  a  hme  coloring  substance,  obtained 
ried  Hedvig,  the  daughter  of  £[ing  Louis  of  from  the  lichen  roeella  tinetoria^  which  is  col- 
Poland,  becoming  king  of  that  country,  united  lected  on  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  islands 
"with  it  Lithuania,  and  converted  his  hereditary  and  the  coasts  of « N.  Africa,  and  brought  to 
subjects  to  Christianity.    Under  the  last  king  Holland.  The  plants,  being  cleaned  from  esjrthy 
of  bis  house  in  Poland,  Sigismund  U.  Augustus^  matters,  are  coarsely  powdered  and  macerated 
tbe  two  countries  were  stUl  more  closely  unit-  for  several  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  in 
ed  in  1569,  though  Lithuania  retamed  separate  a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
armies,  finances,  and  laws. — The  Lxthuaioan  and  carbonate  of  potash.    By  the  reaction  of 
Languag^  the  Lettic,  and  the  now  extinct  these  substances  upon  the  acid  properties  of 
old  Prussian,  form  the  Lithuano-Slavio  group  the  plants,  which  are  themselves  without  color, 
of   tbe  Indo-European  £unily  of  languages,  their  peculiar  coloring  matters  are  developed. 
Tbe  Lithuanian  is  spoken  in  parts  of  East  The  mass  as  it  ferments  is  first  red,  and  then 
Prussia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  Samo-  becomes  intensely^  blue.    After  this  diange  it  is 
pitia,  and  in  Lithuania  proper.    Its  close  affin-  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  earthy  substance  to 
itj  to  the  Sanscrit  ana  relation  to  other  Ian-  give  it  consistence,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
gnages  have  been  established  by  Bohlen,  Bopp,  pleted  by  moulding  it  into  little  rectangular 
and  others.    The  Latin  form  of  writing  was  cakes.   In  this  state  it  is  the  conunercial  litmus, 
introduced  with  fbe  religion  of  Rome.    The  The  cakes  are  of  indigo  blue  or  deep  violet  color. 
Towels  are  the  Italian  o^  «,  %  (or  y\  o^  «,  the  and  of  friable  texture.  The  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
pronnnciation  of  which  is  determmed  by  the  tracted  by  alkalies,  partially  by  water  and  alco- 
use  of  the  8  French  accents  T,  ^,  *),  and  u  (uo),  hoL    The  aqueous  mfusion  is  used  to  prepare 
The  consonants  are :  ^,  c  (as  m  Polish^o  Ger-  the  slips  of  litmus  paper,  which  are  employed 
man  s,  like  U  in  Engli^),  <f  or  «s  (the  Polish  ds,  by  cbemists  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies,  Un- 
Eng.  teh\  d,  g  (hard),  i  before  vowels  (PoL  ^,  sized  paper  is  either  dipped  into  the  liquid,  or 
Eng.  y  consonant)^  4  ^  ^  (resembling  rQ,  m,  this  is  brushed  over  its  sudace ;  and  when  the 
n,  J?,  r.  «  (as  in  Polish,  and  at  the  beginning  of  paper  has  been  dried  it  is  carefully  preserved 
English  words),  m  (Eng.  «A),  ^  no  (Eng.  v),  «  (as  m  well  stopped  vials.    A  bit  of  it  moistened 
in  Polish  and  English),  I  (Eng.f),    Inere  is  no  and  exposed  to  acid  vapors,  or  to  any  liquid 
letter  h,  A  dropped  nasal  sound  is  marked  by  a  having  the  slightest  acid  reaction,  is  immediate- 
little  line  in  the  vowels.  Like  the  Slavic  tongues  ly  changed  from  blue  to  red ;  and  thus  changed, 
and  the  Latin,  the  Lithuanian  has  no  article,  and  it  becomes  a  test  of  alkalies,  the  effect  of  which 
8  genders  for  nouns  and  adjectives.    There  are  is  to  restore  its  former  color.    It  differs  from 
7  cases  of  declension,  the  same  as  in  Polish :  most  other  vegetable  blues,  which  by  the  action 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  voca-  of  alkalies  are  generally  rendered  green, 
tive,  instrumental,  and  locative.    The  noun  has  UTRE,  the  French  elemental  unit  of  liquid 
6  forms  of  declension,  depending  upon  the  ter-  and  other  measures  of  capacity.    It  is  the  cubic 
mination  and  gender.    There  are  8  numberei  (Zeetm^^re,  equal  to  61.02705  cubic  inches,  which 
singular,  dual,  and  plural.    The  declension  oi  is  nearly  J|  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon.    The 
the  adjective  resembles  that  of  the  noun.    The  kilolitre  is  of  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  metre, 
comparative  degree  is  formed  by  esnii  or  esne,  LITTA,  Pomfeo,  count,  an  Italian  historian, 
the  superlative  by  ausas  or  atua.    The  numerals  bom  in  Milan,  Sept.  2T,  1781,  died  there,  Auc. 
are :  tcienas  (Lat.  unus\  du  (Lat.  duo),  tryi  17, 1852.    Enlistins  in  1804  as  a  common  sol- 
(Lat.  tres\  heturi  (Lat.  qtiatttory  Pol.  eztery\  dier,  he  attained  a  high  position  in  the  French 
penJce  (Pol.  pi(c),  szem  (Lat.  tex,  Pol.  tzed^,  army,  whidb  he  left  in  1814.    Under  the  revo- 
septyni  (Lat.  ientem),  asstuni  (Lat.  oeto,  Ger.  lutionary  government  of  Lombardy  in  1848  ho 
acht)^  dewyni  (Pol.  dziewifS).  demmti  (PoL  ofiSciated  for  a  short  time  as  minister  of  war 
dzienf^y  Lat.  decern),  &c.     The  pronouns  re-  and  commander  of  the  national  guard  of  Milan, 
semble  those  of  most  Indo-European  languages.  He  is  the  author  of  Famiglie  eelehre  Italiane 
The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  the  present,  imper-  (1819~'52),  containing  the  history  of  75  eminent 
feet,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future ;  it  has  con-  Italian  families,  and  as  renowned  for  its  superb 
jnnctive,  factitive,  inchoative,  freauentative,  and  execution  as  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
reciprocal  forms,  various  participles,  and  a  pa»-  LITTLE  FALLS,  a  township  and  village  of 
sive  formed  by  auxiliaries.   The  lanffuage  is  ricb  Herkimer  oo.,  K.  T.,  on  the  line  of  the  New 
in  formatives  and  particles  of  every  kind.  Prep-  York  central  railroad,  and  on  the  Erie  canal, 
ositions  govern  the  cases  of  declension.    Oram-  which  here  passes  through  a  picturesque  defile 
mars  have  been  published  in  German  by  Kuhig  about  2  miles  long;  pop.  of  tbe  township  in 
(1747),  Ostermeyer  (1791},  ffielcke  (1800),  and  1855,  4,980 ;  of  the  village,  8,984.  The  Mohawk 
others ;  dictionaries  by  Ruhig  (1747)  and  Mielcke  river  has  here  a  fall  of  42  feet  in  f  of  a  mile,  for- 
(1800);  a  Polish-Latin-Lithuanian  dictionary  by  nishing  great  water  power.    The  village  con- 
the  Jesuit  Schymoid  (died  In  1681),  whose  ser-  tains-4  paper  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  2  flour- 
mons  are  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in  ing  mills,  a  starch  factory,  8  large  ehoe  manu- 
the  language.    There  is  hardly  any  Lithuanian  factories,  a  bank,  and  9  churches, 
literature,  the  principal  productions  being  pop-  LITTLE  ROCK,  a  dty  of  Arkansas,  capital 
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of  the  state  and  of  Polaski  co.,  situated  on  the  honsehold,  and  on  Kay  18,  1456,  a  long'* 

S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  aboat  800  m.  geant,  in  which  capaci^  he  rode  the 

above  its  mouth,  and  about  the  same  distance  circuit  as  judge  of  assize.    On  the  i 

below  the  point  where  it  enters  the  state ;  lat.  of  Uenry,  his  successor  Edward  IV.  fontfrww! 

84""  40'  N.,  long.  92**  12'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  to  Littleton  all  the  offices  and  honon  be  1^ 

4,000  or  5,000.    It  is  built  upon  the  first  bed  of  received  from  the  Lancastrians.     In  14i9  ht 

Tocka  that  is  met  with  in  ascendipg  the  Arkan-  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  ooort  of 

sas.    Its  elevation  is  not  more  than  40  or  50  common  pleas.    His  &mons  treatise  on  '^Ta- 

feet ;  but,  about  two  miles  above,  the  opposite  ures,"  originally  written  in  Nomum  ^^*~^ 


bank  of  the  river  rises  abruptly  into  a  precipi-  and  translated  into  English  in  1539,  fttnn  tk 

tons  range  of  cliffs,  some  400  or  500  feet  in  great  changes  in  the  law  of  real  propertj,  b» 

height,  known  as  the  Big  Rock.    The  name  longer  receives  as  much  attention  nt>ni  the  it»- 

Little  Rock  is  antithetical  to  this.    On  some  of  dent  as  formerly.    It  is  a  model  of  logical  de- 

the  earlier  maps  it  is  laid  down  as  Acropolis,  or  duction  of  consequences  from  premises ;  bat  iti 

Arcopolis.    This  name  was  given  to  it  by  an  symmetry  is  obscured  by  the  learned  comoKB- 

act  of   the  territorial  legislature,  which  has  tary  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which  nsoally  aeoasi- 

never  been  formally  repealed ;  but  it  never  ob-  paniesit 

tained  popular  recognition.    The  growth  of  the        LITTORALE,  or  properly  Lrobaix  (Let 
city  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  and  It.,  belonging  to  the  sea  shoreX  the  nflae 
trade  with  the  interior  and  for  communication  of  two  strips  of  land  on  the  northern  shores  of 
with  other  places,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  title  the  Adriatic  sea,  of  which  the  eastern,  knovv 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  as  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  has  often  fignred  s 
built  has  oeen  in  litigation  until  very  recently,  a  province  in  Austrian  history.     It  IbrmeriT 
The  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  river  is  uncer-  belonged  to  the  Croatian  military  distiicl,  wis 
tain,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  it  converted  into  a  civil  district  of  Hnngary  br 
is  often  entirely  closed.    At  present,  however,  Maria  Theresa,  formed  a  part  of  the  French 
a  railroad  to  Memphis  is  constructing,  and  other  province  of  lUyria  under  Napoleon,  was  re- 
improvements  of  the  same  kind  are  contemplat-  taken  by  Austria  in  1814^  reannexed  to  Hua* 
ed.    A  company  has  also  been  organized  for  the  gary  in  1828,  occupied  by  the  ban  of  GnMti&. 
establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Memphis,  Jellachich,  in  the  war  of  1848,  and  attached  to 
with  several  branches.  The  state  capitol,  of  brick,  that  province  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849.    Its 
stuccoed,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  principal  places  are  flume,  Buocari,  and  Porto 
bank  of  the  nver.    Among  other  public  buUd-  Re ;  area  about  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  S5,00i>. 
ings  are  the  United  States  arsenal,  and  Camp-        LITTR£,  MAxnauBN  Paul  fotTr.it,  a  French 
belli te.  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  publicbt  and  philology  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1. 
Roman  Catholic  churches.    The  state  peniten-  1801.    He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
tiary  is  about  a  mile  from  the  city.    There  are  medicine,  but  his  attention  has  always  been 
several  flourishing  academies  and  schools,  and  2  given  chiefly  to  philosophical  and  literary  par- 
or  8  weekly  newspapers.    A  gas  company  has  suits.     After  the  revolution  of  July;  ISSd,  in 
been  formed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  which  he  was  an  active  participant,  he  became 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the  present  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Kaiional  news- 
year  (1860).  Quarries  of  excellent  slate  are  found  paper,  the  organ  of  the  democratic  party,  his 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ofLittle  Rock,  and  even  connection  with  which  lasted  until  its  suppies- 
in  the  bank  on  which  the  town  is  built.    The  sion  in  1851.  He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  fer 
country  around  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the  the  IHctionnaire  de  medeeine^  among  which  if 
Arkansas  bottom.    The  situation  of  the  city  it-  an  important  article  on  Asiatic  choIoiL     In 
self  is  dry,  and  generally  healthful.    A  brook,  1887,  in  concert  with  M.  Dezeimeris,  he  estab- 
forming  a  considerable  valley,  flows  through  the  lished  a  medical  and  surgical  joumaJ,  and  at  the 
city.    There  are  some  handsome  private  dwell-  same  time  was  employed  in  editing  aod  trais- 
ings ;   and  the  wide  streets,  spacious  grounds  lating  the  works  of  Hippocrates.    The  first  vo2- 
and  gardens,  and  profusion  of  shade  trees  and  ume  appeared  in  1889,  and  procured  his  admis- 
shrubbery,  give  it,  especially  in  summer,  a  very  sion  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions,     figbt 
pleasant  and  picturesque   appearance.    Little  volumes  had  appeared  in  1858.  and  the  work  h 
Rock  was  founded  about  1820,  and  in  Oct.  1820  still  unfinished.    In  1889-'40  Littr6  published  s 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  translation  of  Strauss^s  "  Life  of  Jesus.''    He  be> 
LITTLETON,  or  Ltttelton,  Sm  Thomas,  an  came  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  doctrines  of 
'English  jurist,  bom  in  Devonshire  early  in  the  Angusto  Gomte,  of  which  he  gave  a  clear  synop- 
15uL  century,  died  in  Frankley,  Worcestershire,  sis  in  his  work  De  lapJUlom)phUwmtke(J^Kn^ 
Aug.  28,  1481.    His  father's  name  was  West*  1845),  and  which  he  has  defendea  and  elncidit- 
coto,  but  he  substituted  for  it  that  of  his  mater-  ed  in  a  series  of  pamphlets.    In  1844  he  had 
nal  grandfather.     He  most  probably  received  been  appointed  by  his  colleagues  of  t^e  institots 
his  coUegiate  education  at  Cambridge,  whence  successor  to  Fauriel  for  continuing  the  JBittom 
he  afterward  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  litUraire  de  la  France^  tiie  21st,  2^  and  28d 
where  he  was  nominated  reader  of  law  lectures,  volumes  of  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  im- 
Henry  VI.  made  him  steward  (or  judge  of  the  portant  contributions.    In  1847  he  published  in 
court  of  the  palace  or  marshalsea)  of  the  king's  the  Becue  dee  deux  mcndee  a  paper  entitled  La 
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poeeie  BbmMque  et  VanoiennepogtieFranfaUe,  Hturgies.    A  8d  very  important  litorgy  is  con- 
with  a  tranaladon  in  verse  of  the  first  book  of  tained  in  the  Apostolic  Gonstitntions  (I*  ^lO ; 
the  Iliad  into  the  French  language  of  the  18th  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Gement  of  Borne,  but 
century,  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  modem  investigations  have  shown  that  its  ori* 
In  184^8  he  mingled  actively  in  politics,  and  held  gin  must  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  liturgies 
the  honorary  office  of  municipal  councillor  of  of  Basil  and  Ghrysostom  are  revisions  of  the 
Paris,  and  in  1849  published  his  Application  de  litur^  of  James,  and  are  the  main  sources  of 
la  philo9ophie  poHUve  au  gouvemement  de$  «o-  the  htnrgy  of  the  Russian  church.    Branches  of 
cietSs^  et,  en  partieulier,  d  la  erise  aetueUe.    In  it  are  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  liturgies  and 
1854  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Journal  several  others  of  minor  importance.    II.  Latin 
dea  8aicant9.    Among  his  other  works  area  Church.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Roman  lit- 
tranalation  of  Pliny's  ^*  Natural  History,"  which  nigy  undoubtedly  reach  back  to  fJie  days  of  the 
appeared  in  Nisard's  CoUeetion  dee  damques  earliest  bishops.    History  can  trace  them  as  far 
Latins  (1848);  Ctmeereatum,  resolution  etpoei-  as  Leo  L,  or  at  least  GeLasius  I.  (492-^96).    In 
tii>iame  (1852);   Sur  la  mort  de  M,  Auguete  the  language  of  the  diurch,  the  word  liturgy 
Comte  (1857) ;  Parolee  de  philoeophie  positive  applies  only  to  the  mass.    Gregory  I.  gave  it  its 
(1850);  IHctionnaireetymologiquedelalangue  name,  and  brought  it  in  main  into  that  shape 
Fran^iee  (1860).  which  it  still  has.    Pins  Y.  in  1570  established 
LITTRO W,  Joseph  Johaitn  tok,  a  German  it  as  Miesale  Eomanum,  which  was  revised  by  . 
astronomer,  bom  in  Bischofsteinitz,  Bohemia,  Gement  Yin.  and  Urban  YHI.    TheAmbrosian 
March  13,  1781,  died  in  Yienna,  Nov.  80, 1840.  liturgy,  the  palladium  of  the  church  of  Milan,  is 
He  studied  at  Prague  from  1793  to  1798,  but  in  referred  by  tradition  to  Barnabas  as  its  author. 
1807  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman,  and  it  still 
The  war  of  1809  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  remains  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Milan.    The 
university  there,  and  Littrow  accepted  an  ap-  Mozarabic  liturgy  in  Spfun  had  undoubtedly  a 
pointment  in  that  of  Kasan.    In  1816  he  became  very  early  origin ;  it  was  approved  by  Isidore 
superintendent  of  an  observatory  on  the  Blocks-  of  Seville  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo.    The 
berg  in  Buda,  and  some  years  later  professor  of  Galilean  church  had  a  Galilean  liturgy,  among 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  Yienna.  The  ex-  the  authors  of  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  named, 
cellence  of  the  observatory  of  Yienna  is  chiefly  It  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
due  to  his  exertions.    He  wrote  many  valuable  of  the  Roman  liturgy  after  the  time  of  the  Gar- 
works  on  astronomy.    His  eldest  son,  KablLttd-  lovingions.    Til,  Protestant  Churches*  Luther, 
WIG,  was  his  assistant  from  the  year  1831,  and  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  published  new  liturgical 
after  his  death  succeeded  him  as  superintendent  works  for  the  Protestant  churches ;  but  in  the 
of  the  observatory.  reformation  of  divine  worship-  no  uniformity 
LITURGY  (Gr.  Xccrovpyco,  a  public  act  or  was  aimed  at  by  them,  and  a  great  variety  of 
service),  in  general,  the  totality  of  the  prayers  liturgies  prevailed.    The  liturgies  of  the  16th 
and  ceremonies  which  are  used  by  a  church  for  century  were  in  the  main  retained  until  the 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship.    More  com-  close  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  ascendency 
monly,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  of  a  new  theology  (rationalism)  produced  a 
and  denotes  those  formularies  or  books  which  radical  change  botli  in  the  spirit  and  the  form 
contain  these  prayers  and  ceremonies.    Those  of  divine  worship.    At  the  present  day  the 
who  administerod  the  liturgy  were  called  in  the  churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  in 
ancient  church  Xccroupyoi,  a  term  which  denoted  many  points  returned  to  the  liturgy  of  the  16th 
in  Athens  the  managers  of  public  spectacles,  century,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  especially 
but  was  later  taken  exclusively  in  an  ecdesias-  has  begun  to  lay  great  stress  on  uie  liturgical 
tlcal  sense.    Bome  sdiolars  have  made  the  doc-  parts  of  divine  service.    A  number  of  new  lit- 
trine  of  liturgies  a  special  branch  of  practical  urgies  were  published,  and  frequent  changes  in 
theology,  called  liturgies,  which  contains  8  parts,  the  state  churehes  took  place,  which,  however, 
viz. :  dogmatical,  or  an  investigation  into  the  generally  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies,  as 
essence  and  nature  of  liturgy  (divine  service) ;  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  modem  Lutheran 
historical,  or  the  history  of  the  various  litur-  liturgies  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with 
gies ;  and  practical,  or  the  application  of  the  leaning  toward  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
results  of  the  two  former  parts  to  the  present  lie  church. — ^The  most  celebrated  among  the 
condition  of  divine  worship.    Christian  liturgies  liturgies  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  that  of  the 
are  divided  into  3  classes,  those  of  the  eastern,  church  of  England.    The  first  draft  of  it  was 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  the  Protestant  composed  in  1547  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
churches.    I.  EoMtem  Church,   Among  the  lit-  and  other  learned  divines.    A  new  commission 
nrgies  ascribed  to  Sts.  Peter,  Matthew,  Mark,  finished  the  whole  litursy  by  drawing  up  pub- 
and  James,  the  last  is  the  most  important.    It  lie  offices  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  baptism, 
is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The  matrimony,  burial,  and  other  special  occasions, 
original  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  2d  century.  The  liturgy,  having  thus  been  compiled,  was 
but  many  additions  have  been  made  in  later  revised  and  approved  by  the  archbishops,  bish- 
times.  The  liturgy  of  Mark  (Alexandrine  Mtur-  ops,  and  der^  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
py)  is  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  still  and  York,  and  then  confirmed  by  Edward  YI. 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  and  8  estates  in  parliament  (1548).  In  1550  Arch- 
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bishop  Oranmer  proposed  a  reyision,  and  in  ao*  UVEB,  an  organ  oharaetettoed  by  the  preg- 

cordanoe  with  the  suggestions  put  forth  hj  him,  ence  of  cells  secreting  bile,  and  foimd  in  Km 

by  Oalvin,  and  several  other  learned  men,  some  form  or  other  throughout  almost  the  vk^  nl- 

important  changes  were  made.    Some  rites  and  mal  series.    These  cells  may  be  scstteredorer 

ceremonies  which  had  been  retained  at  first,  the  intestinal  canal,  restricted  within  its  ibBide^ 

such  as  tiie  use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unc-  contained  in  elongated  branching  tubes  oraa, 

tion  of  the  sick,  prayers  for  departed  souls,  and  or  collected  in  loosely  lobulated  masses,  a  is 

the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  conse-  invertebrates;  or  they  may  be  clustered  v^ 

oration  of  the  eudiarist,  were  abolished,  and  ther  with  no  immediate  relaticm  to  the  dia 

the  habits  which  were  prescribed  in  the  former  and  be  consolidated  into  a  firm  and  coow: 

book  were  also  laid  aside  in  this.    The  liturgy,  organ,  as  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.  Ik 

thus  altered,  was  asain  confirmed  by  parliament  liver  in  man  occupies  the  right  hypoefaoodnK 

(1551),  with  the  declaration  that  the  altera-  and  epigastric  re^ons,  below  the  diaphngi; 

tions  proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  any  it  is  above  the  stomach,  daodenmn,  arch  of  ik 

ot^er  worthy  cause.    Both  these  litux^es  were  colon,  gall  bladder,  and  right  kidnej,  ud  k 

abolished  by  Queen  Mary  in  1553,  but  the  lat-  front  or  the  aorta  and  lower  vena  c&ti.  Ik 

ter  was  reestablished  upon  the  accession  of  size  is  large,  and  its  normal  woj^t  from  3  to; 

Queen  ElizabeUi,  with  a  few  alterations  and  lbs.;  its  form  is  irregular,  being  dongatedtziss- 

additions  aiming  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  par-  Tersely,  flattened  fi:^m  above  downward  Tei? 

ties  in  the  church.    Under  King  James,  in  con-  thidc  behind  and  thin  in  front ;  its  tissoe  isdase 

sequence  of  a  conference  held  before  him  by  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color.    The  upper  sb> 

some  bishops  and  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng-  face  is  convex,  in  contact  wiUi  the  diapbr^ 

land  on  the  one  side  and  some  Puritans  on  the  and  divided  by  the  suspensory  ligament  or  foU 

other,  several  slight  changes  were  made.    An  of  peritoneum  into  2  unequal  parts,  of  v^ 

attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  have  a  new  revision  the  right  lobe  is  considerably  iarg^  tius  ti» 

made  by  a  Joint  commission  of  Episcopalians  left    The  lower  surface  is  irregnlarlj  caMi% 

and  Presbyterians,  upon  which  both  denomi-  presenting  from  left  to  right  a  saperficbl^ 

nations  mi^^t  agree,  failed.     The  Episcopal  pression  corresponding  to  the  upper  wall  of  6b 

divines  of  the  conference  proposed  some  par-  stomach ;  the  antero-posterior  or  bngitodlB! 

ticular  alterations  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  fissure,  which  lodges  in  Uie  fostos  the  nmlsBal 

whole  derffy  in  convocation.    Thus  the  liturgy  vein  and  the  duetui  venoiuSf  shrank  into  emr 

was  brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  still  stands  fibrous  cords  in  the  adult ;  the  transverse  fissst, 

in  England.    It  was  unanimously  subscribed  by  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding^  in  vhicb  a 

both  houses  of  convocation  of  both  provinces,  situated  the  vena  portas,  the  he^c  arteir  a! 

Dec.  20, 1661,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  of  canal,  and  numerous  nervous  filaments  and  Iji- 

Earliament  in  March,  1662.     Many  petitions  phatio  vessels;  the  short  fissure  for  tbe  Tea 

ave  since  been  made  for  a  revision,  but  with-  cava,  near  the  posterior  border;  the  smtlllo^ 

out  success.    During  the  last  few  years  a  re-  of  SpigeUua,  an  irregularly  triangolar  portffi 

vision  has  repeatedly  been  moved  in  the  lower  behind  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  4th  lobe,  is 

house  of  parliament^  but  the  bishops  have  front  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the  gall  bls^ 

unanimously  declared  themselves  opposed  to  iL  lying  between  it  and  the  lobuUu  caudatvi;  td 

— ^The  first  legislative  convention  of  the  Episco-  on  the  right  lobe,  depressions  oorresDondingto 

pal  church  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  the  right  portion  of  the  transverse  ooioD,aod» 

Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1786,  appointed  a  com-  the  r^ht  kidney  and  snpra-renal  capsoldi  !■ 

mittee  to  propose  such  alteration  in  the  ^*  Book  the-  camivora  and  rodentak  portions  of  the  l^ 

of  Common  Prayer"  as  the  American  revolu-  rudimentary  in  man  are  nigbly  developed;  is 

tion  and  the  constitution  of  the  several  states  these  tiiere  are  6  distinct  parts,  a  centnl  or 

made  necessary.    The  first  American  edition  principal  lobe,  and  a  right  and  left  lateral  Icbe, 

of  the  '^Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  then  each  with  a  lobular  appendage.   According  j^ 

issued,  but  never  widely  introduced.    A  new  Carpenter,  the  human  uver  is  chidSj  eompoin 

revision  was  made  by  tne  convention  of  1789,  of  the  central  lobe,  the  lobe  of  Spigeliosbe^ 

and  the  *^  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  publi^ed  the  rudimentary  right  lateral  lobe  and  tbe  ^ 

in  that  form  in  which  it  is  still  used.  l%u  caudatuB  its  lobular  appendage,  the  left  ^ 

LIYADIA,  the  modem  name,  derived  from  eral  lobe  and  its  appendage  being  altc^g^^ 

that  of  the  town  of  Lebedea,  of  the  northern  di-  undeveloped.    The  liver  is  in  great  part  eoran 

vision  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  of  its  con-  with  a  snining  peritoneal  or  seroos  ®n^^ 

tinental  part,  thuuffh  in  a  wider  sense  it  also  an  investment  of  areolar  tissue  also  is  si^ 

embraces  the  island  of  Negropont  or  Eubcea.  over  the  organ,  extending  into  tbe  ii^^^v*^ 

Beside  this  island,  it  comprises  the  provinces  forming  thin  but  dense  sheaths  to  the  Te^ 

of  Attica  and  Bcsotia.  Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  and  and  canals,  called  the  capsule  of  Glisson.-I'i' 

iEtolia  and  Acarnania— that  is,  the  territory  of  blood  vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  tftoT 

ancient  Hellas  proper — ^beiuff  bounded  N.  by  and  vdns  and  the  vena  p(»t8s;  inthefstostM 

Turkey,  E.  by  the  waters  of  the  archipelago  maternal  blood  is  brought  to  the  liver  b/tlie 

under  various  names,  S.  by  the  gul&  of  j£gina,  umbilical  vein;  the  lymphatics  are  nninerotf» 

Lepanto,  and  Patras,  and  the  isthmus  of  Cor-  and  the  nerves  are  supplied  from  thepoean^ 

inth,  and  TV.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  gastric  and  phrenic  and  thehe^MttiopIesos*  ^ 
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proper  tbsiie  of  tbe  H ver  is  composed  of  a  great  iron,  and  richer  in  extractive),  in  its  more  bidkj 
nmnber  of  grannlar  bodies  of  the  size  of  millet  and  readily  breaking  dot,  and  in  its  denser 
seed,  generally  called  lobnles  and  sometimes  plasma. — ^^e  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver 
ocim,  of  a  foliated  appearance  from  the  branch*  consists  of  the  hepatic,  common,  and  cystic 
Ing   distribution  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  dncto,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  last  of  which 
centre  of  each ;  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  has  been  treated  nnder  its  own  title.    The  he- 
polygonal  lobnles  lie  the  branches  of  the  vena  patic  dnct  arises  by  very  fine  twigs  npon  the 
portfiB,  hepatic  artery,  and  dnct,  each  lobnle  giv-  ontside  of  the  lobmes  (according  to  Eolliker), 
ing  the  characteristic  strnctnre  of  the  organ,  the  bile  secreted  in  their  interior  being  trans- 
The  vena  port®,  which  receives  the  Tenons  mitted  ontward  from  cdl  to  cell  as  finids  are  in 
blood  from  the  digestive  organs,  divides  and  the  closed  cells  of  plants ;  from  the  interlobn- 
subdivides  in  the  liver  like  an  artery,  till  it  lar  spaces  they  nnite  to  form  larger  and  larger 
reaches  the  interlobular  n>ace8,  forming  a  freely  branches,  until  they  become  2  principal  truiSs, 
aD&stomosing  network  throughout  the  organ,  one  from  each  lobe,  which  nnite  at  a  right  angle 
and  constituting  the  interlobular  veins ;  after  in  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  duct  is  about  H 
ramifying  on  the  capsules  they  enter  the  lobules  inches  long  and  2  lines  in  diameter,  descending 
and  become  lobular  veins,  their  terminal  branch-  inward  and  joining  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a 
es  ending  in  the  intra-lobular  or  hepatic  vein,  continuation  of  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder. 
The  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  great  cceliac  These  two  by  their  union  form  the  common 
axis  from  the  aorta,  sends  its  branches  to  all  duct  (duetuB  communis  eholedocus\  about  8} 
parts  of  the  organ,  supplying  the  walls  of  the  inches  long,  and  opening  into  the  last  curva- 
vessels  and  ducts,  and  the  lobules  through  the  ture  of  the  duodenum.    The  biliary  cells  are  of 
interlobular  spaces ;  whether  they  terminate  in  a  fiattened  spheroidal  form,  from  yAfv  ^  iJ^ 
the  portal  plexus  or  the  hepatic  vein  is  still  a  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  nucleated  and  con- 
matter  of  dispute;  this  is  an  interesting  physiolo-  taininff  yellow  amorphous  biliary  matter,  with 
gical  qnestion,  as  in  the  former  case  (maintained  oil  globules  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
by  Kieman)  its  blood  can  only  be  subservient  to  nature  of  the  food  and  other  circumstances,  an 
the  secretion  of  bile  by  passing  into  the  portal  abnormal  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
plexus,  and  in  the  latter  (the  opinion  of  Mtlller)  tion  called  ^'  fatty  liver.'^  The  venous  blood  of 
this  secretion  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  liver  contains  not  only  fat  but  sugar,  these 
arterial  blood  ;  tiie  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  being  generated  in  the  organ  from  fiuinaceous 
be  in  fiEivor  of  the  former  hypothesis.  The  hepatic  and  even  from  nitrogenized  compounds;  the 
Ycins  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  lobnles  are  production  of  fat  is  to  a  certain  extent  vicarious 
called  intralobular  veins ;  these  converge  to  form  with  that  of  sugar,  the  former  being  character- 
larger  vessels,  and  terminate  In  a  main  trunk  istic  of  herbivorous  and  the  latter  of  camivo- 
which  pours  its  blood  into  the  ascending  vena  rous  animals. — ^For  details  on  the  structure  of 
cava.   The  blood  of  the  vena  ported  differs  from  the  liver,  see  the  memoir  by  "Mr.  Eieman  in 
that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  both  differ  from  or-  the  ''  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  18SS  ; 
dinary  venous  blood.    The  portal  blood  is  made  Todd*s  '*  GyclopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physdol- 
np  of  that  coming  from  the  walls  of  the  ali-  ogy,"  article  "Liver;"  Dr.  Leidy^s  memoir  in 
mentary  canal,  modified  by  the  digestive  pro-  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,'^ 
cess,  and  of  that  which  has  circulated  through  Jan.  1848 ;  and  Oarpenter^s  "Physiology,"  and 
the  spleen.    In  the  early  part  of  the  digestive  the  works  there  referred  to. — ^The  liver  pe^ 
process,  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  bloods  have  forms  the  double  function  of  assimilation  and 
less  solid  constituents  from  the  imbibition  of  secretion,  having  the  structural  characters  of 
liquid,  especially  in  the  corpuscles,  and  a  greater  both  the  vascular  and  ordinaiy  secreting  glands ; 
relative  proportion  of  albumen ;  the  quantity  the  blood  in  passing  through  it  not  only  becomes 
of  extractive  is  usually  increased,  and  sugar,  purified  by  the  elimination  of  the  bUiaiy  secre- 
dextrine,  gelatine,  and  other  organic  matters  are  tion,  but  its  albuminous  constituents  are  more 
found  in  solution;  the  fibrine  is  not  perfectly  highly  elaborated ;  there  is  also  evidence  that 
elaborated,  and  the  albuminous  matter  is  called  the  liver  is  subservient  to  the  vital  transforma- 
by  Mialhe  albnminose,  differing  from  albumen  tions  of  the  components  of  the  blood.    The 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  traverses  organic  properties  and  physiological  importance  of  the 
membranes,  as  in  albuminuria  and  dropsies,  biliary  secretion  are  given  in  the  article  Ban, 
The  splenic  blood,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  red  and  its  course  and  action  in  the  digestive  pro- 
corpuscles  diminished,  while  the  albumen  and  cess  under  Ohylb,  Ghtmb,  Diobstion,  andGAXX 
fibnne  are  increased,  though  the  latter  is  imper-  Bladdeb.    Some  of  the  pathological  conditions 
fsctly  elaborated.    Accoraing  to  Bernard,  the  of  the  liver  have  been  noticed  under  Gonobb- 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  an  increased  tion.    Cirrhosis  is  a  grannlar  degeneration  of 
amount  of  sugar  and  fat,  both  these  substances  the  lobules,  often  the  rwult  of  inflammation ;  the 
being  generated  in  the  liver  from  amylaceous,  organ  is  contracted,  denser  in  structure,  with 
saccharine,  and  even  azotized  compounds.    Ac-  the  surface  roughened  by  projections  varying  in 
cording  to  Lehmann,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  size  from  a  pin^s  head  to  a  hazel  nut,  and  of  a 
differs  from  that  of  the  portal  vein  in  having  yellowish  color;  one  form  is  very  common  among 
from  ito  i  less  water,  in  being  far  richer  in  spirit  drinkers.    The  disease  called  fatty  liver 
blood  cells  (which  are  poorer  in  fat,  salts,  and  is  fi^nent  in  phthisis  and  ottier  diseases  of  de- 
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fldent  respiration,  and  is  a  sign  of  SnactiTity  to  Young  Men  on  their  Moral  DiagniiDdDi- 

ratber  than  of  increased  action  of  an  organ  ties"  (1846);  ^^  The  Marriage  Offering,'' a  «» 

which  has  some  of  the  ftinctioDS  of  the  langs  to  pilation  of  prose  and  poetry  (1848) ;  "  The  fv 

perform ;  still  there  is  an  nndoabted  connection  with  Mexico  Reviewed,'^  a  prin  esaay  (18S0); 

between  deficiencj  of  respiration  and  the  pres-  ^'Discourses"  (1654) ;  ^^  Christian  H7iim&,''  i 

ence  of  fat  in  the  liver,  discernible  throughout  compilation  in  conjunction  with  odier  edifan 

the  animal  series.    The  retention  of  the  mato-  (5th  ed.  1859).    He  has  also  contribute  to 

rials  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts  like  a  poison  the  '^  North  American   Beview,"  "Chri^ 

upon  tbe  nervous  system,  and,  if  the  suspension  Examiner,"  ^'Ohristian  BQK)6itoiy,"  andotbe 

of  the  secretion  be  complete,  death  soon  takes  periodicals. 

place ;  mnoh  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  aocom-       LTVERPOOL,  a  borough  town,  and  the  p- 

panying  dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are  cipal  seaport  of  Eng^d,  situated  in  LancttbiR, 

Sopulany  caUed  '*  liver  complaint,"  is  doubtless  on  the  river  Mersey,  4  m.  above  its  mooth  intk 

ue  to  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion  and  Irish  sea,  201  m.  by  riulway  N.  W.  from  Looda 

the  non-elimination  of  certain  deleterious  con-  and  81  m.  W.  by  S.  firom  Manchester;  poas 

stitnents.    In  certain  climates  and  constitutions  1851,  875,955 ;  in  1860,  estimated  as  bi^  a 

there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  bilious  conges-  600,000.    Its  conti^ity  to  the  ocean  and  to  the 

tion,  and  this^  in  many  cases,  not  so  much  fh>m  British  manufactonng  districts,  as  ireli » thi 

functional  inactivitv  of  the  liver  as  from  an  ex*  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  gives  to  Ititrpod 

oess  of  excrementinons  matters  brought  to  it  in  a  foremost  position  in  the  trade  of  the  vorii 

the  form  of  stimulating  hydro-carbonaceous  Nearly  one  half  of  all  the  products  expoitad 

food  and  drink,  which  indisposes  to  the  active  from  England  are  shipped  firom  this  port  i^ 

exercise  which  increases  the  amount  eliminated  cording  to  the  board  of  trade  retonu,  tfaea- 

from  increased  respiration ;  this  points  to  the  ports,  exclusive  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodiM, 

hygienic  treatment  of  such  cases,  in  preference  and  solely  of  British  prodnce  and  mannftctanei 

to  stimulating  the  liver  to  abnormal  activity  by  were  valued  in  1858  at  nearly  £51,000,000,  d 

mercurial  and  similar  preparations.    The  fiver  in  1857  at  a  little  over  £56,000,000.   Thepn- 

is  relatively  very  laree  in  the  foBtus.  in  which  it  cipal  articles  exported  in  1858  were:  vm 

can  serve  neither  the  purposes  of  res|>iration  manufactures,  £22,300,000;  woollen  muiabt 

nor  digestion ;  it  must  act  here  as  a  purifier  of  tures,  £5,600,000 ;  iron  and  steel,  £8,700,090; 

the  blood.    In  ordinarv  cases  of  jaundice  the  cotton  yarn,  £2,800,000 ;  linen  manofMtvei, 

bUe  is  properly  secreted,  but  from  obstruction  £2,500,000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  £1,900,000; 

of  the  ducts  the  fiow  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  haberdashery  and  millinery,  £1,600,000;  til 

more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  it  is  consequent-  £1,200,000.    There  are  6  articles  of  vhich  dmr 

ly  reabsorbed  into  the  blood ;  this  is  far  less  than  half  the  entire  imports  into  the  Uoiia^ 

injurious  than  the  retention  of  the  materials  Kingdom  were  brought  to  Liverpool,  viz.:  ol<(- 

and  non-secretion  of  the  bile.    The  liver,  then,  ton,  madder,  palm  oil,  bacon,  lard,  and  rin. 

is  an  assimilating  organ,  assisting  in  the  conver-  The  registered  shipping  belonging  to  tbe  port 

don  of  nutriment  into  blood  and  solid  tissues ;  in  1856  was  2,040  sailing  vessels,  tooBi^^* 

it  is  also  a  secretory  organ,  separating  the  hy*  000,  and  180  steam  vessds,  tonnage  58,800.  Ii 

dro-oarbonaceous  compounds,  which  are  super*  1860  the  total  tonnage  will  probably  rttcbL* 

fluous  or  effete,  under  the  forms  of  sugar,  fat,  000,000.    The  amount  of  custom  house  dotia 

and  bile ;  the  first  two,  if  not  at  once  removed  received  in  1855  was  £8,520,013 ;  1856,  A^H' 

by  the  blood,  remain  stored  in  the  liver  as  food  076 ;  1857,  £8,621,409 ;  1868,  £3,623,508.  IM 

for  respiration,  while  the  latter  performs  its  office  entrances  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  eoiK' 

in  the  digestive  process,  after  which  it  is  in  wise  with  cargoes  in  1856  was  9,569,  Uf^ 

great  part  reabsoroed,  and  its  oxidated  compo-  1,465,162 ;  and  the  clearances  10,248,  tflOHg 

nents  eliminated  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  by  1,378,911.     The   principal  transMstions  vtii 

the  lungs,  and  as  sulphuric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  the  United  States  arise  firom  the  cotton,  »w 

LTVEBMORE,  Abibl  Abbot,  an  American  grain,  and  provision  business,  and  from  w 

clergyman,  bom  in  WUton,  N.  H.,  Oct  80, 1811.  exportation  of  manufoctured  goods.  Th60' 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1883.  ports  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  ehiefljtt 

stodied  in  the  Oambridge  divinity  school,  and  Liverpool,  were  2,450,000  bales  in  tbe  yetf^ 

was  ordamed  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  ing  April  11,  1860,  2,019,000  in  1859,  W* 

in  Eeene.  K  H.,  Nov.  2, 1836.  This  connection  000  in  1858,  and  1,429,000  in  1857.  Tmh 

was  dissolved  in  May,  1850,  when  he  became  pas-  are  sugar  refineries  and  other  manuftetortf  v 

tor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Oincinnata,  which  Liverpool,  and  that  of  soap  is  most  exteo5if|^ 

office  he  held  till  the  summer  of  1856.    He  be-  carried  on.    Ship  building  is  also  a  pno^ 

came  editor  of  the  ^^  Ohristian  Inquirer"  in  New  source  of  activity,  and  not  only  sailing  y^ 

York,  Jan.  1, 1857,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  and  steamers,  but  government  diips  of  ^ 

pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Oongregational  are  occasionally  launched  firom  the  dips  i^w| 

church  inYonkers.    His  principal  works  are:  different  parts  of  the  town.    '^^^JfJ^ 

"The  Four  Gospels,''  with  a  commentary  (2  5,000,000  emigrants  who  left  the  shorestf^ 

vols.,  Boston,  1841-'2 ;  Belfast,  Ireland,  1844) ;  Britain  fiH>m  1815  to  1860,  sailed  tm  U^ 

*<  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  with  a  commen-  pool     Even  the  tide  of  German  ^'f^ 

tary  (Boston,  1844;  London,  1846) ;  "Leotares  flows  now  through  Liverpool  in  preareBoew 
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Hambtirff  and'Bremen. — ^The  splendid  docks  of  hours  a  most  animated  appeanmoe*    On  the  E. 

LiTerpool  cover  a  space  of  400  acres  of  water  side  of  tkis  exchange  area  is  a  news  room  filled 

along  the  Mersey,  and  extend  on  the  Liverpool  with  the  principal  jonmals  of  the  world,  and 

side  of  the  river  a  distance  of  5  m.,  and  2  m.  above  it  are  the  onderwriters'  and  cotton  sales 

on  tbe  Birkenhead  side.    The  lineal  qoay  space  rooms.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  are  occupied  by  the 

on  the  Liverpool  side  is  15  m.,  and  on  the  Bir-  American  and  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce 

kenhead  side  it  will  be  when  completed  9  m.  and  by  merchants^  counting  honsea    Most  of 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  docks  is  the  business  of  Liverpool  is  transacted  in  this 

£10,000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  is  in  Liver-  vicinity.    There  is  a  distinct  market  for  the 

pool  proper.     The  sea  wall  along  the  Liver-  com  trade  in  Bronswidc  street. — ^The  most 

pool  side,  by  which  shipping  in  the  docks  is  celebrated  public  building  in  Liverpool  is  St. 

Sroteoted  against  the  elements,  is  a  stupen-  Gtoorge^s  hall,  opened  in  iSl ;  it  is  a  command- 
ons  work,  upward  of  5  m.  in  length,  11  feet  ing  edifice  in  theOorinthian  ^le,  with  columns 
in  average  thickness,  and  40  feet  in  average  46  feet  high,  and  having  two  larse  rooms  ap« 
height  from  the  foundations.    Upward  of  80  propriated  for  the  holding  of  assizes,  and  the 
pairs  of  gates  have  been  erected  within  the  last  sreat  hall  161  feet  long  and  75  in  width  and 
80  yearsL  some  of  which  reach  to  the  enormous  height,  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &e, 
width  of  100  feet.    (See  Docks.)    On  Jan.  1,  The  sailors' home,  a^acent  to  the  custom  house, 
1858,  when  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  act  commenced  in  1816,  was  a  fine  building,  which 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnage  dues,  which  cost  £80,000 ;  it  was  burned  April  29,  1860. 
up  to  that  time  had  to  be  paid  by  all  vessels  There  are  over  60  churches  belonging  to  the 
entering  the  port  whether  they  used  the  docks  established  church,  and  as  many  to  other  Prot- 
or  not,  were  abolished,  so  that  no  vessel  or  estant  denominations ;  also  a  number  of  places 
steamer,  entering  the  river  Mersey  and  not  go-  of  worship  for  Roman  Gatiiolios  and  Jews.  The 
ing  into  doolc,  has  now  any  other  dues  to  pay  principal  educational  institution  is  tilie  elegant 
than  those  appertaining  to  lights,  buoys,  or  Ohurcn  of  England  college,  fronting  Shaw  street, 
anchorage.    The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  with  ample  provision  for  many  branches  of  in* 
dock  and  light  dues  have  amounted  within  the  struction,  a  sculpture  gaUery,  a  music  hall,  a  la- 
last  few  years  respectively  to  about  £1,200,000  boratory,  and  a  lecture  hall  holding  over  2,000 
annnaUy. — Liverpool  resembles  in  its  bustle  and  persons.  It  was  built  in  the  Tudor  style  from  a 
animation  more  an  American  than  an  English  design  of  the  architect  of  St.  George's  hall,  the 
town.    It  has  wonderfully  improved  within  the  late  Mr.  Elmes.    The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
last  60  years,  and  contains  now  a  number  of  in  1840  by  Lord  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby, 
wide  and  handsome  streets.    Many  of  the  prin-  It  comprises  8  distinct  day  schools,  and  even- 
cipal  avenues  diveroe  from  the  open  space  part-  ins  schools  for  adults.    There  are  many  other 
ly  occupied  by  St.  John's  chmrch  and  the  rail-  schools,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
way  station ;  as  Dale  street,  running  S.  W.  to  mechanics'  institution  and  to  the  roytd  institu- 
the    town  hall  and  exchange  buildings,  and  tion.    The  latter  owes  its  formation  to  the  ex- 
continued  under  the  name  of  Water  street  to  ertions  t>f  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  was  bom  near  liver- 
St.  Greorge's  docks ;  Whitechapel  and  Paradise  pool,  and  contributed  much  to  encourage  among 
street,  leading  to  the  custom  house ;   Lime  his  townsmen  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
street,  Renshaw  street,  Berry  street,  and  Great  arts.    There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
Greorge  street,  running  almost  S.  in  the  direction  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  numerous  charitable 
of  Toxteth  park  and  Uie  London  road,  following  schools.    The  royal  institution  possesses  a  mn- 
an  eastward  course  toward  the  zoological  gar-  scum  of  natural  history  and  collections  of  fine 
dens.    Other  principal  streets  are  Oastle  street,  arts,  mineralogy,  ^.  There  are  associations  for 
opposite  the  town  hall,  Lord  street,  Ohurcn  the  promotion  ofthe  various  branches  of  science, 
street,  Hanover  street,  Bold  street,  Rodney  literature,  and  art,  and  a  philharmonic  society 
street,  Mount  Pleasant.  St.  Anne's  street,  and  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.    The 
Vauxhall  road«    The  oest  known  squares  are  foundation  stone  of  a  free  library  and  museum, 
St  George's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie,  Olayton,  to  which  Mr.  William  Brown  contributed  £80,- 
and  Oleveland.    The  town  is  abundantly  sup-  000,  was  laid  in  1867;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer 
plied  with  water  and  gas.    Meat,  poultry^  frmt,  has  offered  to  deposit  in  it  his  extensive  colleo- 
and  garden  vegetables  are  daily  sold  m  St.  tion  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  and  ar- 
John'smarket,  which  covers  an  area  of  If  acres,  tides  of  vertu,  the  money  value  of  which  is 
being  550  feet  long  and  186  wide,  and  support-  estimated  at  nearly  £40,000.  The  new  museum 
ed  by  116  pillars.     There  are  other  market  will  also  be  enriched  by  the  donations  and  be- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  town.    Among  quests  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby,  and  by  the  now 
the  principal  public  buildings  is  the  custom  existing  collections  in  the  different  museums  of 
house,  in  the  ionic  style,  with  a  lofty  dome,  the  town.    Liverpool  abounds  with  institutions 
and  the  town  hall,  with  statues  of  Oaiming  and  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  sick,  and  for  the 
of  Roscoe  by  Ohantrey.    The  exchange  build*  reform  of  criminals,  and  with  well  attended  pub- 
ings  form  8  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  lie  baths,  wash  houses,  and  drinking  fountains, 
town  hall  constitutes  the  4th.  Tlie  quadrangular  There  are  several  theatres  and  music  halls  in 
area,  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  Nelson,  is  the  town,  a  botanic  garden  at  Edgehill,  and  a 
toed  as  an  exdumge,  and  presents  in  bnsiiMss  zoologloai  garden  in  West  Derby  road,  whose 
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attractions  have  been  increased  by  the  mnnifi-  the  Birkenhead  dodc  and  cstitM  for  aboot 

oeDoe  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby.    The  hotels  of  £1,100,000,  and  are  now  adiTely  engigid  ia 

Liverpool,  as  the  Adelphi,  dec.,  present  eztraor-  making  these  docks  arailable  for  the  eoostnt- 

dinary  scenes  of  excitement  on  the  arrival  of  ly  increasing  demands  of  trade.   The  nflnj 

American  steamers  with  their  loads  of  passen-  to  Manchester  was  commenced  in  1816;  m 

gers.    The  necropolis  on  Low  hill  near  the  zoo-  1829  the  directors  awarded  a  prize  for  the  ipeed 

lo£^cal  gardens,  and  the  St.  James  cemetery,  of  Stephenson's  locomotive  engine ;  the  nB- 

wiUi  the  remains  and  statae  of  Mr.  Hnskisson,  way  was  opened  Sept.  16, 1829,  and  in  1^ 

are  the  principal  bnrial  places.     St.  James's  also  that  to  Birmingham.  The  London  nOin 

walk,  near  the  cemetery,  and  tike  Princes' parade  was  completed  Sept.  17,  and  that  to  Pnsbx 

on  the  river  bank,  are  well  kept  promenades.  Oct  81,  1888.    At  present  Liverpool  'n  tk 

The  environs  are  dotted  with  many  elegant  resi-  focns  of  a  net  of  railroads  endrding  the  vhi 

dences  of  the  opulent  merdiants  and  the  no*  United  Kingdom.    Ateleg^^>hlinefromE(ll^ 

bility,  as  Knowsley  hall,  belonging  to  the  earl  head  to  Liverpool  was  opened  April  18, 1^ 

of  Derby;  Orozteth  park,  to  the  earl  of  Sefton ;  The  first  Oalifornia  gold  was  received  in  lire- 

Ohildwall  hall,  to  the  marqmsof  Salisbury;  pool,  June  21,1849;  California  and  soon  ifta- 

Speke  hall,  to  B.  Watt^  Esq. ;  Hale  hall,  to  ward  Australia  gave  another  stimolus  to  tb 

1,  T.  Blackburne,  Esq.,  dec. — ^Tbe  parliamentary  energy  of  the   inhabitants.    The  AnatnBB 

borough  of  Liverpool  is  governed  by  16  alder-  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and  promiso  te 

men  and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  make  of  Liverpool  the  greatest  wool  mvia 

and  returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  world.    After  the  abolition  of  the  do- 

Sin  1860,  Joseph  0.  Ewart,  a  liberal,  and  Thomas  nopoly  of  the  East  India  company  in  18SS,  Dr- 
).  HorsfaU,  a  conservative  politician).  The  erpool  began  to  rival  London  in  the  trade  litk 
church  Uvmgs  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liver-  the  East  On  the  whole^  however,  the  ton 
pool  and  diocese  of  Chester.  The  corporation  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  inproportintB 
of  Liverpool  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  the  prosress  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  \xA 
liberality.  The  value  of  the  corooration  estates  with  which  country  the  pro^r%  of  lirapoci 
is  estimated  at  £3,000,000.  There  are  over  ie  chiefly  dependent 
80  consuls  of  foreign  nations  resident  in  Liver-  LI VEBPOOL,  Chablbs  Jbkkqieoh,  1A  m^ 
pool. — ^The  first  authentic  record  relative  to  of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  May  18, 1797,  &|1 
Liverpool  is  contained  in  a  charter  of  Henry  IL  Dec  17, 1808.  He  was  the  eldeet  eon  of  Gd 
(1178),  in  which  the  privileges  of  a  seaport  are  Oharles  Jenkinson,  was  educated  at  the  Ghlrt^^ 
conferred  upon  the  town.  King  John  granted  house,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford,  o^ 
to  it  a  municipal  charter,  Aug.  28,  1207.  It  entered  parliament  in  1761  as  member  far 
was  constitutea  a  free  borough  by  Henry  lU.  Oockermouth.  In  the  same  yetr  he  was  sp- 
in 1227.  It  contanned,  however,  in  a  state  of  pointed  under  secretary  of  staki  tnd  in  p 
stagnation  for  many  centuries.  During  the  con-  secretary  at  war,  a  poution  whion  be  retanri 
test  between  Oharles  L  and  his  parliament  the  until  the  dose  of  Lord  North's  admiiiistniia 
town  held  out  for  the  hitter  nearly  a  month.  Adhering  thenceforth  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fifi. 
Having  been  finidly  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  a  he  was  appointed  in  1784,  under  bis  aoqnA 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  bv  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  Afier  17  rein 
sword,  and  others  soon  afterward  by  pestilence  tenure  of  this  office  he  retired  in  1801.  Hen 
and  famine.  Its  population  in  the  middle  of  a  man  of  re^MKstable  attainment,  bat  wis  toe 
the  17th  century  was  insignificant,  and  was  not  unusual  deffree  the  object  of  jpopolar  disfib  « 
much  above  5,000  in  1699,  when  the  town,  account  of  ms  supposed  undue  iofloepee  with ttie 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  chapelry  at-  king.  He  is  the  author  of  several  political  voin 
tached  to  the  parish  of  Walton,  became  an  in-  the  most  important  of  which  is  **DiflooiiRd« 
dependent  parish.  The  budding  manufactures  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  nape^ 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Oheehire.  and  Neutral  Nations*' (8  vols.  8 vo.,  1786), of'' W 
above  all  the  plantations  and  the  rise  of  Amer-  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Pova 
ica,  gave  a  powerful  unpetns  to  its  commercial  1648-1788'*  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1785),  and  *^Treatt( 
activity,  and  the  profitable  and  conspicuous  part  on  the  Ooins  of  the  Realm*'  (Oxford,  1805),tv 
taken  b^the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  liv-  preparation  of  which  occupied  him  '"^'^^ 
erpool  m  the  slave  trade  added  considerably  to  to  his  retirement  firom  office.  He  waao^ 
the  wealth  of  the  town*  The  imports  of  Amer-  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  in  17^  5f^ 
ican  cotton,  consisting  of  5  bales  in  1785  and  Liverpool — ^Robsbt  BAincs  JxNXiHao5,SdeiD 
100  in  1787,  rose  to  100,000  in  1801,  and  now  of,  eldest  son  of  the  preoedin^  born  Jane  7,  n^ 
sometimes  exceed  2,000,000  bales  annually.  The  died  Dec.  4, 1828.  He  was  educated  at  w^ 
entrances  in  1757  were  about  1,400 ;  in  1800,  terhouse  and  at  Ohristchuroh  eolleg^  Ovr^ 
nearly  5.000 :  in  1880,  10,000  ;  and  in  1860  In  1790,  before  he  had  attained  his  mf\^ 
they  will  prooably  reach  about  25,000  vessels,  was  elected  to  parliament  as  n*^^^^.  ]^ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Liverpool  and  upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  gacceediiMr^ 
possessed  only  one  single  dock.  Between  1880  provea  himself  a  ready  debater,  and  *{|^^Jtv 
a«d  1860  over  25  new  docks  and  basins  were  supporter  of  the  m&istry.  Upon  ^jf^ 
opened,  and  several  are  now  in  course  of  con-  ment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  he  v  W^f?l^ 
strwstion;  the  corporation  purchased  in  1864  eign  secretary  in  Uie  Addiogton  <>**^ 
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which  capacity  he  conducted  the  negotiadon  known  utility.  Some  are  diffhtly  fragrant,  with 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  snb-acrid  taste.  De  Oanddle  coi^jeotnres  that 
l]pon  the  re{am  of  Fitt  to  power  he  took  thelarger  kinds  woidd  be  found  to  resemble  the 
office  as  home  secretary,  and  in  the  latter  part  foliaceous  lichens  in  their  qualities.    The  term 
of  1808  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Lord  liverwort  is  derived  from  the  superstitious  idea 
Hawkesbury,  in  virtue  of  his  father^s  barony  that  they  must  be  efficacious  in  complaints  of 
of  that  name.    The  death  of  Pitt  interrupted  his  the  liver,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that 
official  career,  and  although  offered  the  premier-  organ  which  some  of  tiiem  were  supposed  to 
ship  he  preferred  to  remam  in  opposition  during  bear.    According  to  Burnett,  the  i/ar<^ntia 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration.    UpHon  is  still  retained  in  Germany  as  an  officimd  plant, 
its  dissolution  he  again  declined  to  form  a  nun-  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  liver- 
istry,  but  returned  to  his  former  post,  which  he  worts  have  always  maintained  their  reputation, 
retained  until  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval.  The  liverworts  were  first  distinctively  noticed 
At  the  request  of  the  prince  regent,  whose  fhll-  by  Michdi  in  1729.    Since  the  publication  of 
est  confidence  he  always  enjoyed,  he  then  ao-  Linnseus^s  Species  Plantarum  (1759),   when 
oepted,  although  with  reluctance,  the  vacant  there  were  only  44  species  known,  the  number 
premiership.  His  administration  extended  from  has  greatly  increased ;  and,  according  to  Hon- 
1812  to  1827,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  tagne,  the  number  of  known  species  in  1842  was 
other  modern  British  premier,  except  Walpole  more  than  600.    The  names  of  the  most  distin- 
and  Pitt,  and  was  rendered  permanent  and  sue-  guished  naturalists  are  connected  with  their  in- 
cessfnl  mainly  through  tlie  efforts  of  Oastlereagh  vestigation,  structure,  classification,  and  enumer- 
and  Canning  in  the  foreign  office.    The  military  ation.    The  arrangement  of  'Sees  divides  the 
successes  of  England  brought  him  at  the  outset  liverworts  into  the  following  tribes:  1,  Junger- 
considerable  popularity ;  but  the  distresses  which  manniacem  ;  2,  MarcJumtiaeea  ;  8,  manoclecteeai ; 
followed  after  ^e  war,  and  the  severe  measures  4,  anthocerocecB  ;  5,  Bieciaeea,    Each  of  these 
which  government  adopted  to  repress  internal  tribes  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
disturbances,  subsequently  aroused  against  him  tribes.    The  Jungermanniacea  are  called  scale 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike,  which  was  increased  mosses   from  their   resemblance  to  the  true 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  mosses,  and  have  either  a  frondose  vegetation, 
penalties  against  Queen  Oaroline.    To  liberal  i.  «.,  the  stem  and  leaves  confluent  in  a  frond, 
opinions  he  was  always  steadfastly  opposed,  and  or  a  foliose  vegetation,  i,  e,,  the  stem  and  leaves 
his  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  distinct.    The  fruit  is  solitary,  capsule-formed, 
than  80  years,  greatly  contributed  to  retard  and  4-valved  (rarely  more),  and  contains  within 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  it  numerous  seeds  (spores)  borne  among  spiral 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In-  threads  (elaters)  which  serve  to  disperse  the 
dia  colonies,  and  other  kindred  measures     His  seeds  by  their  elastic  properties.    The  Marchan- 
private  character  was  above  reproach,  and  few  tiacea  have  a  frondose  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
ministers  holding  such  extreme  views  have  been  are  numerous,   and  are  suspended  beneath  a 
more  respected  by  political  adversaries.    He  stellar,  peltate,  stalked  receptacle ;  on  bursting 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  Feb.  17,  1827,  and  they  do  not  regularly  dehisce  into  4  valves ;  the 
passed  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  in  a  state  elaters  are  present,  and  the  spores  are  mixed 
of  utter  helplessness  and  mental  imbecility.  among  them.    The  monoeleaeem  have  a  some- 
LIYEBWORTS,  the  common  name  of  certain  what   thickened,  coriaceous-foliaceous,  succu- 
ceUular  cryptogams,  constituting  the  natural  lent,  flat,  procumbent  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
order  hqpatica  or  JungermaTmiaeeay  ranking  are  univalved,  opening  on  one  side  only ;  they 
next  to  the  lichens,  and  in  a  higher  develop-  are  peduncled,  and  spring  from  the  edge  of  the 
ment  of  their  sevend  organs forewadowing  the  frond;    the  seeds  are  numerous   and   lodged 
true  mosses  or  muecL  They  grow  on  the  ground  among  the  elaters.    The  anthoceroeeos  resemble 
or  on  trees  and  decaying  wood  in  damp  places,  the  last ;  the  frond  is  small ;  the  capsules  spring 
having  an  axis  or  stem  which  sends  out  roots  from  the  central  portions  of  the  frond,  and  are 
from  its  under  side,  and  which  is  famished  borne  upon  tall  peduncles  ending  in  a  two- 
with  dlsfcinct  leaves,  or  else  with  leaves  so  In-  valved  part,  and  bearing  within  numerous  spores 
timately  nnited  to  each  other  as  to  assume  the  lodged  around  a  centrd  column ;  the  elaters  are 
form  of  a  frond,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  pierced  wanting.  Ricdaeea  have  the  capsules  immersed 
with  stonates.    The  tissue  is  eminently  and  in  the  frond ;  they  are  of  a  globular  shape  and 
loosely  cellular.    The  reproductive  organs,  dif-  valveless,  with  both  column  and  elaters  deficient. 
ferenUy  situated  in  different  species,  are  of  two  The  liverworts  of  the  northern  United  States 
kinds,  viz. :  the  (mtheridia  or  male-like  flowers,  have  been  treated  by  SuUivant  in  Gray's  '*  Man- 
and  thepistiUidia  or  female-like  flowers.  From  ual  of  Botany,'^  giving  128  species.  They  are  to 
the  pistiUidia  originate  the  capsules  or  fruit-  be  met  with  in  almost  every  situation — near 
bearing  organs,  which  contain  spores  or  seed-  springs  of  water,  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  which 
hke  bodies,  whose  germination  and  primary  become  dry  in  summer,  on  wet  rocks,  on  the 
growth  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ferns.    The  faces  of  cli£&  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  the 
liverworts  are  natives  of  aU  climates  where  bark  of  trees;  they  vary  in  size,  from  a  length  and 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  and  shade.    In  an  breadth  ofseveral  inches  to  almost  microscopical 
economical  point  of  view  they  are  of  very  little  proportions.    There  are  severd  other  frondose 
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Uvenrorta,  whiob,  if  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  oral  feudal  law,  saoih  vritii^  wew  eaUed  irvM 

deyelopment  of  the  fruit,  can  be  watched  by  testata;  that  is  to  say,  short  written  mesonii- 

placing  them  under  a  bell  glass  covering  a  little  da,  attested  by  witnesses.    They  boro  sodtte. 

water  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  plants  are  nor  were  they  executed  or  sealed  by  tkpir- 

placed;  they  thus  afford  an  interesting  specta-  tiesthemselyes;  their  authority  rested  a^Eth* 

de  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  and  in  er  in  the  testimony  of  tbe  witnesseB.  When  ^ 

the  delicacy  of  &eir  fruit-bearing  apparatus. —  in  England,  some  more  precise  evidence  of  tbt 

See  Schwfigrichen,  BistoricB  Mtucorum  Hepati-  agreement  between  lord  and  tenaDt  bido@ 

earum   Pndromui  (Leipsic,  1814) ;    Hooker,  to  be  required  than  the  mere  parol  tesdooE; 

'^  British  Jungermanniffi"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  of  the  peers  of  the  court,  these  &rma  tote 

1818,  a  beantifolly  illustrated  work) ;  Sch  weinitz,  were  imitated,  and  a  charter  of  feGffineot  (di» 

JEhpatica  Ameriea  Septentrionali»  (Raleigh,  N.  ta  de /eoffamento)  was  executed  aod  ddiran 

C,  1821) ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Hepatica  Jouoor  to  the  new  possessor  of  the  lands,  at  tliesfc 

nvaa  (Breslau,  1881),  and  Naturgesohichte  der  time  with  the  liyery  of  aeisin.    This  charter  c 

EuTop&uchen  Lebermoow  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin  feoffinent  was  the  eridenoe  of  the  giftorgrtt 

and  Bredau,  1838-'8) ;  Montaffue,  JE^i  d'orga^  and  the  liveiT'  of  seifflu  was  only  the  trance 

nographie  de  la  fwmiVLe  dee  A«pa%tt«8  (Paris,  the  possession.   livery  was  of  two  kinds  :firsj 

1845);  JBiBpatica^  in  '* Catalogue  of  Plants  of  in  deed,  and  liyery  in  law.     The  fonnern 

Oincinnati,^^  by  Thomas  G.  Lea  (1849^  and  in  made,  m  the  words  of  Sir  K  Ooke,  "byddirsy 

''  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,''  new  se-  of  the  ring  or  haspe  of  the  doore^  or  of  a  bred 

ries  (1850) ;  Snllivant,  in  Gray's  ^  Botany  of  the  or  twigge  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  tur&  of  the  M 

yortbern  United  States"  (New  York,  1856),  &c.  and  with  these  or  the  like  words,  the  k&: 

LIYERY,  the  distinctiye  dress  deliyered  by  and  feoffee  both  holding  the  deed  of  f&o&n^ 

roasters  to  their  seryants.    The  term  is  deriyed  and  the  ring  or  haspe,  and  the  feoffor  sajiis 

from  the  French  livrees^  a  word  designating  the  '  Here  I  deliyer  yon  seisin  and  posseaaoD  i*h 

clothes  giyen  by  the  early  kings  of  France  to  house,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  vaim 

their  dependants,  or  from  the  custom  of  caya-  ments  contained  in  this  deed,  aooording  \afi 

liers  distinguishing  themselyes  at  tournaments  form  and  effect  of  the  deed.'"    LiTerfinii? 

by  wearing  the  liyery  or  badges  of  their  mis-  was  not  upon  the  land,  but  in  sight  of  it,fl^ 

ti'esses.    The  liyerymen  of  London  are  the  free-  the  feoffee's  title  wa3  not  good  until  the  \\^, 

men  of  the  81  city  companies,  embracing  the  was  perfected  by  his  actu^  entry  ap(Hithek<: 

yarious  trades  of  uie  metropolis,  and  who  are  during  the  feoffor's  life.     These  charteis  <^ 

so  called  from  their  priyilege  of  wearing  the  feoffment  which  accompanied  livery  of j^ 

liyery  of  their  companies.  were  in  early  times  but  rarely  signei  Sesxf 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN  (Fr.  liverie  de  eeieine  ;  howeyer  became  common,  and  neariy  univeri 

Lat.  deliberatio  or  traditio  eeieirue).    A  change  and  imported  the  assent  of  pardes  to  theiasr- 

of  possession  naturally  accompanies,  as  it  is  ment  thus  attested.    This  custom  of  affixic|| 

indeed  the  best  eyidence  of^  a  transfer  of  prop-  seal  remained  long  after  the  occasioQ  for  itb 

erty.    Personal  chattels  may  be  corporeally  ex-  passed  away,  and  founded  the  present  roks  •• 

changed;  but  the  alienation  of  immoyableprop-  law  in  this  respect.    As  these  written  cbi^cs 

erty  must  be  certified  by  some  ceremony  or  act  or  deeds  (for  they  are  nothing  eke)  beo^- 

sufficient  to  express  the  change  of  ownership,  more  perfect,  the  more  formal  ceremoDia  «^' 

Under  the  system  of  feudal  tenures,  the  posses-  inyestiture  were  dispensed  with.   The  docfit-: 

sion  of  lands  was  ddiyered  by  the  lords  to  their  of  seisin,  howeyer,  maintained  its  pisoe  is  ^' 

yassals,  by  the  solemn  and  public  act  of  inyesti-  English  law  until  yeiy  lately.    In  re^^ 

ture.    This  ceremony  took  place  upon  the  land  descents  its  importance  was  modified  b;  dc 

itseli^  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  the  lord's  statute  8  and  4  William  IV. ;  and  in  regard  * 

court,  and,  ori^ally,  by  merely  personal  acts,  conyeyances,  lands  might  still  be  oonrejed^j 

without  writing.    The  possession  which  com-  yerbal  contract  alone,  proyided  it  was  atta»ec 

Elete  inyestiture  gaye  to  the  yassal  was  called  with  public  deliyery  of  possessioD,  until  ^ 

is  seisin,  and  this  deliyery  of  it  by  the  superior  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  vhea^ 

was  the  liyery  of  seisin.     The  design  of  the  statute  of  frauds  and  peijuries  enacted  tbt^ 

ceremony  was  to  notify  tiie  transmission  of  the  must  be  thenceforth  some  eyidenoein  wrioi^' 

fee  from  one  hand  to  another.    For  the  lord,  the  support  the  grant.    (See  FBAm»,  SrAirn  of-^ 

peers  of  his  court  could  bear  yntness  to  the  ob-  From  this  time  forward  until  the  statnte  7>^ 

ligations  of  seryitude  which  the  yassal  had  as-  8  Victoria,  a  76,  it  was  still  nosible  to  ooor^ 

sumed,  and  to  the  conditions  and  limitation  of  land  by  deed  of  feoffhient  add  liyeiyof  ^^ 

the  gift,  if  any  had  been  annexed  to  it.   For  the  ^ough  indeed  this  method  was  gen^^J^ 

tenant,  they  could  testify  to  the  fiict  of  the  grant  placed  by  the  forms  of  oonyeyanoe  whico  ^ 

in  the  eyent  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  firee-  been  framed  upon  the  statnte  of  ases.-p'I^^^ 

hold,  and,  in  other  respects,  their  testimony  of  seisin  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Americaa^ 

sufficed  to  assure  his  rights.    But  to  make  the  tem  of  conyeyances.    Under  tbe  laws  w  ^ 

eyidence  of  these  rights  more  certain,  and  to  registration  of  ^e  eyidences  of  title,  the  i«c^ 

define  more  exactiy  the  conditions  of  the  fiict,  alone  of  a  deed  giyes  ^1  that  notoriety  Wtc^ 

writings  came  to  be  introduced,  dedaring  the  transfer  of  property  which  was  the  esBefltai  J^ 

tenor  and  terms  of  the  inyestiture.  In  the  gen-  ject  of  a  public  deliyery  of  the  poswsBOB-  i-* 
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deed,  it  is  the  general  doctrine  that  registration  mdls,  8  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  14  ohordhes,  and 
is  designed  as  a  substitnte  for  liyeiy  of  seisin.  447  pnpils  attending  pnblio  schools.    Capital, 
In  this  coontry,  therefore,  a  deed  prox>erly  exe*  Bm.thland.    lY.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained 
oated,  delivered,  and  recorded,  gives  seisin  in  hj  Huron,  Shiawassee,  and  Red  Cedar  rivers; 
deed -vrithont  entrj ;  nor,  generallj,  is  the  entry  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,4S5.    The 
of  an  heir  required  to  give  him  actoal  seisin.  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  which  con- 
UYIA  DBUSILLA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  sists  of  a  rich  black  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile. 
Augustus,  bom  in  66  or  64  B.  C,  died  in  A.  D.  The  productions  in  1860  were  804,688  bushels 
29.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus,  of  wheat,  174,028  of  Indian  com,  87,609  of 
and  was  married  first  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  oats,  and  89,  991  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  11 
whOy  having  fought  against  Octavius  in  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  found6rie8.8 
Pernsinian  war,  was  afterward  compeUed  to  di-  churches,  and  4,465  pupils  attending  public 
Toroe  his  beautifbl  wife  in  favor  of  the  victori-  schools.    Capital,  Howell.    Y.  A  N.  £.  co. 
one  triumvir.    She  had  already  home  her  hus-  of  BL,  drained  by  the  Vermilion  and  Mason 
band  the  fhture  emperor  Tiberin^  and  a  few  rivers ;  area,  1,026  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,606. 
months  after  her  2d  marriage  she  oore  another  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
8on^  Drusus.     She  retained  the  affections  of  The  productions  in  1860  were  15,677  bushels 
the  emperor,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  till  of  wheat,  129,786  of  Indian  com,  26,409  of  oats, 
his  death,  owing  to  her  fidelity,  &soinating  man-  and  6,816  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw 
ners,  and  indulgence  of  conlugal  derelictions  on  miUs,  and  200  pupils  attending  pubUc  schools. 
his  part.    She  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  dis-  The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  railroad   passes 
simtuation,  and  stands  accused  of  having  caused  through  the  county.    Capital,  Pontiac.    YI.  A 
by  foul  means  the  deaths  of  various  persons  of  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  watered  by  Grand  river  and  its 
the  family  of  her  husband  who  stood  in  the  branches  the  Crooked  Fork  and  Medicine  and 
way  of  the  succession  of  her  own  children.  Shoal  creeks;  area,  610  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
She  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  by  6,496,  of  whom  668  were  slaves.    The  surface 
poison  the  death  of  Augustus  himself.    On  the  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions 
aooesraon  of  Tiberius,  when  she  believed  she  had  in  1860  were  82,288  bushels  of  wheat,  270,270 
finally  attained  the  aim  of  her  desires,  imp^ial  of  Indian  com,  89,881  of  oats,  and  18,658  lbs. 
sway,  she  soon  learned  that  she  had  misunder-  of  wooL    Capital,  Chillicothe. 
stood  the  disposition  of  her  son,  whose  jealousy  LIYD^'GSTON,  the  name  of  a  family  which 
removed  her  from  the  court,  and  whose  hatred  has  possessed  considerable  social  and  political 
persecuted  her  even  after  her  death.  influence  in  the  province  and  state  of  New  York, 
LiyiNGSTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  and  various  members  of  which  have  been  dis- 
the  United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  water-  tinguished  in  American  history.    John  Living- 
ed  by  the  Genesee  river  and  a  number  of  creeks,  ston,  the  conunon  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 
and  traversed  by  the  Qenesee  valley  canal  ana  lineal  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Livingston, 
sevend  railroads;  area,  609  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  was  an  energetic  preacher  of  the  reformed 
1855,  89,256.    Its  surface  is  an  upland,  rolling  church  in  Scotland,  and,  having  been  banished 
in  the  N*.  and  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  its  soil  is  of  in  1668  for  nonconformity  to  prdatical  rule,  took 
exceeding  fertility.    It  contains  Conesus  and  refage  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1672. 
Hemlock  lakes,  and  mineral  springs  at  Avon,  a  Of  his  7  children,  his  son  Robert  emigrated  to 
well  known  watering  place.    The  productions  New  York  about  1676,  and  in  1686  received 
in  1855  were  1,094,779  bushels  of  wheat,  481,-  fbom  Gov.  Dengan  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 
464  of  Indian  corn,  261,990  of  oats,  128,256  of  land,  which  was  in  1715  confirmed  by  a  royal 
barley,  and  182,256  of  potatoes.    There  were  charter  of  George  I.  erecting  the  manor  and 
85  saw  mills,  18  furnaces,  7  tanneries,  8  paper  lordship  of  Livingston,  with  the  privilege  of 
mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  86  churches,  and  holdingacourtleet  and  a  court  baron,  and  with 
14,255  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cap-  the  right  of  advowson  to  all  the  churches  with- 
ital,  Greneseo.    11.  A  S.  £.  parish  of  La.,  inter-  in  its  boundaries.    This  tract  embraced  larse 
sected  by  the  Tickfah  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  portions  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Dutch- 
pop,  in    1855,    8,968,  of  whom  1,140  were  ess  and  Columbia,  K  Y.,  and  is  still  known  as 
slaves.     Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  are  the  Livingston  manor,  though  the  greater  part 
on  its  S.  E.  border,    it  has  a  level  surface  and  of  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
a  moderately  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  fieimily.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony, 
1855  were  861  bales  of  cotton,  227  hhds.  of  su-  and  procured  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship  with 
gar,  852  barrels  of  molasses,  66,085  bushels  of  which  Capt.  Kidd  undertook  to  restram  the 
Indian  com,  and  595  barrels  of  rice.    Capital,  excesses  of  the  pirates.    He  was  connected  by 
Springfield.    III.  A  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated  marriage  with  the  Schuyler  family,  and  had  8 
fh)m  111.  on  the  W.  by  tiie  Ohio,  bordered  on  sons,  Philip,  Robert,  and  Gilbert,  from  whom 
the  S.  by  the  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family 
Cumberland  river ;  area,  245  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  America  are  descended.    I.  Philif,  a  signer 
1860,  6,678,  of  whom  1,118  were  slaves.    The  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  son  of  Philip 

Cductions  in  1850  were  881,486  bushels  of  and  great-grandson  of  John  Livingston,  bom  in 

ian  com,  25,718  of  oats,  41,200  lbs.  of  to-  Albany,  if.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1716,  med  in  York, 

baoco»  and  5>888  of  wool.    There  were  9  grist  Penn.,  June  12,  1778.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Yale  college  in  1T87,  subseqnentlj  embarked  in  York,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  remierof 
'  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  between  that  city,  a  jadicial  office  of  whidi  be  vm  sooa 
1754  and  1758  served  in  the  capacity  of  alder-  deprived  on  aoconnt  of  his  partMapstkiiiiitbe 
man.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  to  the  measures  which  ended  in  the  dedttntioQ  d  in- 
colonial  house  of  assembly  from  the  city  of  New  dependence.    He  was  a  member  of  the  leeaad 
York,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  continental  congress,  and  was  one  of  tbe  oobi- 
until  1769,  when  in  consequence  of  his  strong  mittee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  ddan- 
whig  views  he  was  unseated  by  the  tory  migor-  tion  of  independence.    He  was  prevented  fm 
ity.    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  and  signing  that  instrument  by  a  necessaiy  abseoa 
second  continental  congresses,  and  affixed  his  from  Philadelphia ;  but  he  furthered  the  am 
signature  to  tlie  declaration  of  independence,  with  zeal  and  efficiency  tbrongfaont  the  w. 
He  subsequentiy  served  in  the  New  York  pro-  being  a  member  of  congress  again  in  1780,  si^ 
vincial  congress,  in  the  state  assembly  and  sen-  secretary  of  foreign  ofi&rs  for  two  years  coe- 
ate,  and  at  tiie  time  of  his  death  was  a  delegate  mendng  in  Aug.  1781.    He  was  also  a  ladbc 
firom  New  York  to  the  continental  congress  member  of  the  Kingston  oonvention  vhiii 
then  sitting  in  York.     He  was  one  of  the  pur-  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Ke? 
est  and  most  devoted  patriots  of  the  revolution,  York,  adopted  in  April,  1777.    ThereDpoo  b 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  country  was  appointed  the  first  chancellor  of  that  uik, 
in  his  legislative  capacity.  II.  William,  LL.D.,  and  held  the  office  till  1801,  aoqninne  in  ki 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  brother  of  the  preced-  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  though  his  haaem 
ing,  born  in  the  province  of  New  York  in  Sept.  have  not  been  regularly  reported  or  preaerrai 
1728,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  25, 1790.  The  constitutional  oath  of  ofiloe  taken  bj  Wi^ 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  l7il,  and  ington  on  first  assuming  the  duties  of  presdcit. 
subsequently  became  an  eminent  member  of  the  April  80, 1789,  was  administered  by  Cbsnedkr 
bar  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    Having  Livingston.    Washington  afterward  tendered  t» 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  was  him  the  post  of  minister  to  the  court  of  FtiDtt, 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  con-  which  he  decUned.    On  Dec.  14, 1800,  Hr.Je^ 
gress  fh)m  the  latter  province  in  1774,  and  after  ferson,  being  assured  of  his  election  to  the  pre* 
tiie  deposition  of  William  Franklin  in  1776  sue-  idency,  wrote  to  Ohancellor  Livingetoa  m# 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  re-  ing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretaij  tf 
tained  to  the  dose  of  his  life.    He  was  an  up-  the  navy,  but  the  offer  was  not  acceptei  h 
right  public  magistrate  and  a  devoted  republican,  the  following  February  he  was  once  more  le- 
and  during  the  period  in  which  the  Jerseys  were  quested  to  reside  in  France  as  minister  pleoipo 
the  principal  seat  of  the  war  was  indefatigable  tentiary,  and  he  now  acoepted  the  place.  I^ 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  militia  in  a  state  of  April,  1808,  he  completed  the  purchsse  fnc 
efficiency.    In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  that  country  of  Louisiana,  embracing  all  tin 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitn-  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  Stito 
tion.    He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  excepting  Orefci 
^^Philosophical  Solitude,"  a  funeral  oration  on  and  the  region  unce  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr< 
President  Burr  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  va-  Monroe  had  been  despatched  as  special  eorof 
riel^  of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts.    HI.  to  assist  him  in  the  negotialaon,  bat  it  wis  so 
Bbookholst,  LL.D.,  a  soldier  and  jurist,  eon  of  far  advanced  before  the  arrival  of  the  lattar 
the  preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1757,  that  the  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  a  fevd^ 
died  in  Washington,  March  18,  1^28.    He  was  afterward.    Mr.  Livingston  resigned  his  post  in 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1774,  and  in  1804,  and.  after  traveliing  over  the  ooDtiaeit, 
1776  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Gren.  returned  nome  the  next  year.    Dnring  tiM  i^ 
Schuyler,  whom  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  mainder  of  his  life  he  was  actively  eogSF 
aide-de-camp  during  the  operations  of  the  army  in  introducing  into  the  state  of  New  Yoit  ser- 
in the  north.    He  was  subsequently  attached  to  oral  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  wof- 
the  suite  of  Gen.  Arnold  with  the  rank  of  ma-  ures  for  the  enoouragement  of  a  taste  for  titf 
jor,  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen ;  and  he  «v 
and  before  leaving  the  army  was  promoted  to  a  particularly  serviceable  to  bis  irieDd  Kob^ 
colonelcy.    In  1779  he  went  to  Spain  as  private  Fdton,  with  bot^  counsel  and  material  w, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  married  his  saster.  in  the  early  experiments  in  steam  navigatkn. 
Returning  home  ailer  8  years^  absence,  he  stud-  Y.  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding^  aniiDB' 
led  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  was  lean  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  C3er^ 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Oolumbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  2d,  1764^  dtedjB 
•  state  of  New  York  in  Jan.  1802,  and  in  Nov.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1886.  He  wasgnt 
1806  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  IT.  S.  sn-  uated  at  Princeton  ooUege  in  1781,  studied  v 
preme  court.    He  ei\joyed  a  distinguished  repu-  at  Albany,  and,  on  his  ^missioa  to  tbe  to  m 
tation  as  an  advocate,  a  judge,  and  a  scholar.  1786,  commenced  practice  in  the  ei^  of  ^^ 
lY.  Robert  R.,  a  statesman  ai^d  jurist,  grandson  York,  where  at  an  early  age  be  attained  hijp 
of  the  second  Robert  Livingston,  born  in  the  city  rank  as  a  jurist  and  advocate.    In  1794  h»  vtf 
of  New  York  in  1747,  died  Feb.  26, 1818.    He  elected  a  representative  in  eoittresB  ^^^ 
was  graduated  at  King^s  (now  Oolumbia)  college  district  including  the  city  of  "Sew  York;  tO" 
in  1765.    He  studied  and  practised  law  in  New  was  rejected  successively  to  tho  following  t*^ 
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oongrenea,  in  whioh  he  was  an  opponeat  of  tbe  direoUy  aotod  npon  bj  that  body,  alUiongb  by 
administrationaof  Waahington  and  Adams  npon  a  joint  resolution  of  March  21, 1822,  tlie  plan 
the  varioQs  party  questions  of  the  period.    In  had  been  approved  and  its  completion  "ear* 
^Caroh,  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  lAr,  Jefferson  nestJy  solicited/'    However,  the  author  derived 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  New  York,  from  its  publication  great  celebrity,  botii  in 
then  composing  but  one  judicial  district.    He  America  and  in  Europe.    It  was  published  at 
was   also  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Philadelphia  in  1883,  in  1  vol.  8vo.    He  had 
York  for  two  vears,  commencing  in  1801.    By  completed  his  draft  in  1824,  and  a  copy  had 
virtue  of  the  latter  office  he  was  at  the  same  been  made  for  the  printer,  wben  both  copies  were 
time  Judge  of  an  important  municipa]  court  of  destroyed  by  fire.    The  next  day,  at  the  age  of 
record.    A  volume  of  reports  of  his  Judicial  60  years,  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 
opi Dions,  delivered  in  that  court  during  the  year  the  work,  and  in  two  years  more  it  was  asaaa 
1802,  edited  by  himsdf,  was  published  at  New  complete.    Upon  this   performance  the   best 
York  in  1808.    During  Ids  mayoralty,  the  city  part  of  Mr.  Livingston's  fame  rests.    It  is  a 
was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  when  his  benevo-  comprehensive  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  crimes 
lence  and  intrepidity  in  remaining  at  his  post  and  punishments,  of  evidence,  of  procedure,  of 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.    He  now  found  his  reform,  of  prison  disdpline,  and  of  definitions, 
private  affairs  so  involved,  through  the  fault  of  and  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  simpti- 
others  it  is  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  city  of  its  arrangement  and  by  the  wisdom  and 
debta,  including  a  considerable  balance  due  to  philanthropy  of  its  provisions.    It  has  visibly 
the  general  government.  He  promptly  resigned  influenced  the  legislation  of  several  countries, 
his  offices  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  in  and  portions  ofit  have  been  enacted  entire  by  the 
hopes  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  fresh  exertions  republic  of  Guatemala.  All  these  juridical  works 
in  a  new  field.  In  this  he  succeeded  thoroughly,  were  required  to  be  prepared  in  both  French 
paying  his  debt  to  the  government  in  full,  princi-  and  English,  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  pro« 
pal  and  interest,  and  making  head  against  great  found  and  philosophical  knowledge,  not  only  of 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  severe  the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
controversy  respecting  the  title  which  he  had  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  civil  law. 
xicquired  to  some  lands  at  New  Orleans  formed  In  1828,  on  his  retiring  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Liv- 
by  gradual  deposits  from  the  aonuid  inundations  ingston  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  called  the  Batture  from  Louisiana,  in  which  office  he  continued  till 
— a  oontroven^  in  which,  among  other  opposi-  1829,  when  he  was,  made  a  TJ.  S.  senator  from 
tion,  he  encountered  that  of  the  federal  govern-  the  same  state.    In  1881  he  succeeded  Mr.  Van 
ment  under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  Buren  assecretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
Jefferson  himself.    This  matter  was  the  subject  and  in  1883  was  appointed  by  President  Jadc- 
of  a  special  message  to  congress  of  March  7,  son  minister  to  France,  where  he  resided  until 
1808,  and  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  president,  as  1835,  managing  with  success  several  affairs  of 
well  as  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  re-  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  difficulty, 
ply.    The  latter  eventually  triumphed  in  tiie  On  his  return  home,  he  retired  to  Khinebeck  in 
courts,  though  the  ^^law^s  delay"  was  such  that  his  native  county.  An  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his 
the  complete  pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory  life  and  works  was  pronounced  by  M.  Mignet 
only  came  to  hia  &unily  long  after  his  death,  in  1838  before  the  French  academy  of  moral 
Many  years  later  Mr,  Livingston  and  Jefferson  and  political  sciences,  of  which  he  had  been 
became  heartily  reconciled.    The  former  volun-  chosen  an  associate  a  few  years  before.  Mr.  Liv* 
teered  the  necessary  overture  at  a  time  when  ingston  was  a  man  of  very  social  tastes,  great 
his  old  enemy  had  long  been  a  private  dtLeen,  gayety  of  manners,  and  perfection  of  temper, 
depressed  in  fortune,  and  while  his  own  career.  Amiability  and  goodness  of  heart  are  always  the 
already  brilliant,  was  still  fast  brightening.    At  terms  first  employed  in  describinghis  character 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Livingston  acted  by  those  who  remember  him.    Yl.  Jomr  H., 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackaou,    Soon  a^r  D.D.,  grandson  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  bom  in 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  the  legislature  of  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.,  May  80,  1746,  died  in 
Louisiana  commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  ^ys-  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.     He 
tem  of  judidal  i>rocedure.  which  was  adopted  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1762,  and  be- 
in  1805,  and  continued  in  force  until  1825,  when  gan  we  study  of  law,  but  resolved  to  devote 
it  was  superseded  by  the  new  and  elabwate  code  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Bnteh 
of  practice.    In  1828  he  was  appointed,  coi\joint-  church.    Hestudied  theology  at  Utrecht  in  Hol- 
ly with  Mr.  Louis  Morean-Liuet,  to  rerise  the  land,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D  J),  in 
(^vll  code  of  Louisiana,  a  work  which  was  com-  1770 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
nleted  the  next  year,  and  substantially  ratified  ing  previously  been  ordained  by  the  dasms  of 
oy  enactment    In  the  mean  time,  in  1821,  "Mr.  Amsterdam,  he  returned  to  America,  and.  in 
llvingston  was  intrusted  solely  with  the  task  of  compliance  with  a  call  tendered  to  him  wiule 
preparing  a  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  abroad,  at  once  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
The  next  year  he  made  a  report  of  his  plan  for  chnroh  in  New  York  dty.    In  1775  he  was  mar- 
this  work,  which  was  soon  afterward  reprinted  ried  to  his  third  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
in  London  and  Paris.    The  work  itself  was  sub-  Livingston ;  and  in  1776,  having  removed  from 
imtted  to  the  legislature  in  1626,  but  was  never  New  York  on  the  ocoupation  of  that  city  by  the 
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Britisbf  he  accepted  a  call  to  Albany,  where  he  stndyiog  the  IflDgra^e  andeortonMofthoBik- 

remaiiied  8  years.    He  then  preached  sncoech  wains,  a  tribe  of  the  Beehnanaa,  amopg  lAae 

sively  at  Kingston  and  Poogfakeepsie,  and  at  the  he  proposed  to  establish  himsell   Ll  Idttk 

dose  of  tiie  war  returned  to  New  York.  On  the  removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat.  M^  14'  &,  ko^  if 

reoommendaAion  of  Uie  theological  faculty  of  8(y  £.),  where  he  founded  a  misaoQary  sMnn, 

Utrecht  and  the  dassis  of  Amsterdam,  he  was  and  daring  the  next  6  years  labored  in  Ids  aBr 

appointed  by  the  general  s^nod  of  America  in  ing  there  and  at  Koloben^  a  station  about  $fi 

1784  their  professor  of  divmity,  but  it  was  not  milee  farther  north.    In  Jane,  1849,  in  «& 

until  1795  that  a  regular  seminary  was  opened  mmy  with  Measrs.  Oswell  and  Mnrnr,  tn 

under  his  direction  at  Bedford,  L.  I.    This  es-  En^dsh  gentlemen.  Dr.  lavingstone  stated  a 

tabMiment  was  dosed  after  two  years  for  lack  his  first  exploring  expedition  into  the  intok, 

of  support    Dr.  Livingston  then  resumed  his  and  on  Aug.  1  rradied  Lake  Kgami  orer  h 

labors  in  New  York.    Li  1807  the  professorate  Bakalihari  desert,  whicli  had  for  a  long  tis 

was  united  to  Queen's  college.  New  Brunswick,  presented  insuperable  ohetades  to  penouf 

N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Livingston  was  appointed  presi-  proachin^in  that  direction,  and  along  the  Zo^ 

dent  and  professor  of  theolo^.    He  removed  to  a  huge  nver  issuing  from  the  laka   Tbe  pofr 

New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  passed  the  tion  of  the  lake  had  nrevioualy  been  prettf » 

rest  of  his  life.    His  published  writings  com-  curatdy  defined  on  toe  maps,  but  Dr.  Uw^ 

prise  ^*  A  Faneral  Service ;"  "  Incestuous  Mar-  stone  and  his  companions  were  the  first  Is- 

riage,''  a  dissertation  on  marriage  with  a  sister-  ropeans  who  visited  it.    The  party  retoned  t 

in-law  (1816);    and  some  occasional  pieces.  Eolobeng  in  October,  and  in  the  8aoeM£i^ 

There  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Bev.  Alex-  year  Livingstone  made  another  joomerto  k 

ander  Gunn  ^vo.,  New  York,  1829).  lake,  but  was  prevented  by  the  preTskoM  d 

LIVINGSTONE,  David,  a  Scottish  travdler  fever  and  of  a  spedes  of  fly  very  tronUMw 

and  author,  born  at  Blantyre  Works,  near  Glas>  to  cattle  from  proceecUng  to  the  northwinirf 

gow,  in  1816.    He  was  descended  from  a  fieunily  it.    In  1851,  in  compaov  with  Mr.  OswcD,  be 

which  had  for  many  generations  been  estal^"  again  startea  for  the  norui,  and,  prooeedisg  is  i 

lished  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group  of  more  easterly  direction,  readied  the  grettiiTv 

islands,  where  lus  grandfather  cultivated  a  smaU  Zambesi,  flowing  in  the  centre  of  soathern  if 

farm.    Finding  this  occupation  inadequate  to  rioa.    In  April,  1852,  he  accompanied  hisfi 

the  support  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Blan-  (a  daughter  of  Mr.  Mofbt)  and  lus  childre&  tc 

tyre  Works,  and  with  his  sons  received  employ-  Uape  Town,  and,  having  witnessed  their  depst- 

ment  in  the  cotton  mills  established  there.    At  ure  for  England,  returned  to  Kuramao  «i 

10  years  of  age  David  Livingstone  was  placed  the  intention  of  sdecting  a  locality  for  Aoer 

in  the  cotton  feustory  as  a  ^^pieoer,"  and  in  the  station,  which  should  be  free  from  tho  ibbo^- 

iotervals  of  his  daily  labor  pursued  an  extended  ances  of  the  Boers,  who  looked  with  sa^ia& 

course  of  self-instruction,  not  only  studying  by  upon  Ms  efforts  to  civilize  the  natives.  We 

night,  but  contriving  while  occupied  at  the  spin-  at  this  place  he  heard  of  a  cru^  attsdk  bji 

ning  jenny  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  read-  party  of  400  Boers  upon  Kolobeng,  resalUogK 

ing.    Partly  in  this  manner  and  partly  by  his  the  slaughter  of  60  natives,  the  seizure  of  ssm* 

attendance  at  an  evening  school  he  acquired  a  al  hundred  women  and  children  as  sUrea,  su 

knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  various  the  plunder  of  his  own  house  and  jsmj  otfan 

brandies  of  natural  science,  induding  botany  In  Jan.  1858,  he  departed  on  his  most  impoilsBf 

and  geology.  In  his  19th  year  he  was  promoted  northern  tour,  and  in  May  reached  Ihp^ 

to  be  a  cotton  spinner,  and  the  remuneration  (lat.  18''  17'  20"  S.,  long.  28''  50'  9"  £.),  tbe 

for  his  labors  was  still  steadily  devoted  to  his  principal  town  of  the  powerM  Makdolotnb^ 

education.    About  this  time  he  conceived  the  at  which  he  was  enttmaiastioaHy  received  by  tt* 

idea  of  ^ing  to  Ohina  as  a  medical  missionary,  chief,  Sekdetu,  and  the  entire  popolstion.  > 

with  wmch  object  he  attended  lectures  on  med-  parting  thence  in  November,  he  proceeded  f 

idne  and  divinity  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  the  LMambye  river  and  its  i^nent,  tiiel^ 

in  the  winter,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the  to  Lake  Dilolo  QaL  ll""  82'  6.),  and  thenoeip 

mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  dassea  considerable  difficulty  and  peni  across  the  0» 

Having  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  go  river  to  Angola,  at  the  capital  of  win 

of  physicians  of  Glasgow,  he  prepared  to  sail  for  country,  Loanda,  on  ue  western  coast  of  Am 

Ohina  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  mission-  he  amved  May  81, 1854,  and  was  kisdly  aj 

ary  society ;  but  beiug  frustrated  in  that  intention  cei ved  by  the  Portugueae  authorities  f^*^ 

by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Great  Brit-  there.     Leaving  Loanda  in  the  eiumng  a^ 

Bin  and  China,  he  turned  his  attention  to  south-  tember,  he  reacmed  Linyanti  in  Sept  1^  "" 

em  Africa,  where  the  labors  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  thence  proceeded  down  the  Leeambye  *od2i^ 

Moffat  were  accomplishing  favorable  results  bed  rivers,  which  he  found  to  be  k^^*^ 

among  the  natives,  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  Quilimane  on  the  Indian  ocean,  reachinf;  0» 

theological  instruction  in  England,  embarked  in  place  May  20, 1866,  Just  4  years  from  t^w"^ 

1840  for  Cape  Town,  which  he  reached  after  a  of  his  last  departure  from  0^>e  Town.  nituB 

voyage  of  8  months.  From  thence  he  proceeded  that  period  he  had  traversed  from  <>^|^^ 

by  the  way  of  Algoabay  to  the  interior,  and  pass-  ocean  a  portion  of  the  continent  noFarprejiW 

ed  several  years  at  Kuruman  and  other  phices,  described  by  Europeans^  and  had  tmveDediiw' 
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ably  upward  of  %000  miks.    At  QnQimaiie  he  vhfle  Geniiaiis,  BwedeSi  and  Hoflsians  fonn  the 

'was  received  cm  board  the  British  smn  brig  nobilil^,  clergy,  and  bmghera;  there  are  aleoa 

Frolic,  lb  which  he  was  oonyeyed  to  Mauritius,  few  Jews.  The  great  minority  of  the  people  are 

-vrhence  he  returned  by  the  Bed  sea  and  the  Lutherans,    The  principal  towns  are  Biga,  the 

overland  route  to  England,  arriving  there  Dec.  capital,  Peman,  Wenden,  Dorpat,  whidi  has  a 

12, 1856.    Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  £ng-  muversity,  and  Arensberg  in  the  island  of  Oesel. 

land  and  his  constant  interoonrse  with  sava^  Livonia  was  first  made  known  to  western  En- 

raoea,  his  mother  tongae  had  become  so  unfiamil-  rope  by  Bremen  merchants  about  the  middle  of 

iar  to  him  that  at  the  public  meetings  ^ven  in  the  12th  centm^.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 

his  honor  he  found  dimoulty  in  ezpressmg  him*  the  order  of  knights  sword-beaiers  was  founded 

self  with  flnen<7.    In  1867  appeared  his  ^^Mis-  there^  whi(di  in  connection  wilji  the  Teutonic 

flionary  Travels  and  Besearohes  in  South  AM-  order  gradually  subdued  all  the  territories  snr- 

ca,"  a  work  devoted  more  particularly  to  an  rounding  the  gulf  of  Biga.  The  possession  of 

aooount  of  his  last  great  expedition.    Having  the  province  was  subsequently  long  disputed  by 

seen  this  through  the  press,  he  sailed  in  March,  Bussians,  Poles,  and  tiie  knights,  and  finally  also 

1858,  for  Quilimane,  of  which  place  he  had  been  by  Sweden,  to  which  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 

appointed  consul,  and  subsequently  departed  on  of  Oliva  in  1660.    The  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 

a  new  exploring  expedition  up  the  river  Zambesi  1721  annexed  it  to  Bussia. 

with  a  party  of  scientifio  men.    Occasional  ac-  LIVBE.    See  Frako. 

counts  have  been  received  from  him,  by  which  LIYY  (LnrnrB  Andboshoub).    See  Ajtdbosi- 

it  appears  that  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  OTrs,LiyiuB. 

overthrow  of  the  slave  traffic  by  the  opening  LlVY  (Tirns  Livins),  a  Boroan  historian, 

of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  African  bom  in  Patavium  (Padua)  in  69  B.  0.,  died 

tribes  of  the  south  and  European  nations,  two  A.  D.  17.    All  that  is  known  concerning  his 

projects  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  taken  a  life  is  that  he  resided  during  the  greater  part 

freat  interest^  are  likely  to  be  much  advanced  of  it  in  Bome,  that  he  was  married  and  had  at 
y  the  expedition.  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  that  he  e^oyed 
LIVONIA,  a  W^rovince  of  Bussia,  bounded  the  patronage  and  friend^p  of  Augustus,  tiiat 
N.  by  Esthonia,  £.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the  by  his  advice  the  friture  emperor  Olaudios  was 
government  of  Pskov,  S.  by  Vitebsk  and  Oour-  induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
land,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Livonia  or  bay  of  position,  that  his  reputation  as  an  author  was 
Riga;  area,  18,188  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  863,-  so  widely  extended  that  a  Spaniard  went  from 
086.    It  includes  the  islands  of  Oesel,  Mden,  Oadiz  to  Bome  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
&0.,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.    The  him,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating.    There  some  time  before  his  death.  Beside  his  history, 
are  a  few  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  which  is  his  great  work,  he  wrote  epistles,  dia* 
in  height,  although  the  Mesenberg,  the  high-  lognes,  and  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  not  a  frag- 
est,  has  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet    A  consider-  ment  of  which  remains.    Hb  history  of  Bome. 
able  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  for-  termed  bv  himself  ^»ni»2M,  was  in  142  books,  ana 
ests  and  marshes.    The  soil  on  the  sea  coast  is  embraoea  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the 
very  sandy ;  in  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  city  to  the  death  of  Drosus  in  9  B.  0.    Only 
and  moorland  alternate;  but  there  are  many  85  of  these  books  have  been  preserved;  but  we 
very  fertile  tracts.    There  are  1,120  lakea,  the  have  dry  epitomes  of  llie  whole,  compiled  by  an 
principal  of  which  is  Lake  Peipus  (1,086  sq.  unknown  author,  probably  not  much  later  than 
mX  united  by  a  narrow  channel  wiUi  Lake  the  volumes  which  they  abridge,  which  are 
Pskov  (92  sq.  m.)  on  the  S.  E.,  and  by  the  Great  valuable  as  furnishing  a  complete  index  to  the 
Embach  with  Lake  Werzierwe,  about  100  sq.  whole  period  of  Boman  history,  and  as  bein^ 
m.  in  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  The  the  sole  authority  for  some  periods.    The  origi- 
principal  river  is   the   DOna,  which   is   the  nal  work  has  been  divided  into  decades,  or 
boundary  toward  Courland,  and  receives  from  groups  of  10  books  each,  from  the  drcumstance 
Livonia  the  Eweet  and  the  Oger;  there  are  Uiat  the  1st,  21st,  and  81st  books  mark  the  be- 
more  than  800  smaller  streams^  among  which  ginning  of  important  epoch^  and  are  opened 
are  the  Embach,  Boulder- Aa,  Sahs,  and  Pemau.  with  a  short  introduction.  This  division  was  not 
The  climate  is  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of  May,  introduced  until  after  the  6th  century.  The  1st 
but  very  hot  in  the  8  summer  months.    Agri-  decade  is  preserved  entire,  extending  to  the  final 
culture  is  the  chief  industry.    The  country  pro-  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  in  294  B,  0.  The  2d 
duces  rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  linseed,  decade,  embracing  the  period  between  294  and 
The  live  stock  is  generally  poor,  or  what  good  219  B.  0.,  is  altogether  lost.    The  8d  decade^ 
stock  is  kept  is  possessed  by  the  nobles.   Bears,  comprehending  the  period  of  the  second  Punic 
wolves,  lynxe^  and  foxes  are- numerous ;  and  on  war,  from  219  to  201  B.  0.,  is  entire.    The  15 
the  islands  and  sea  coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  books  which  form  the  4th  decade  and  the  first 
of  various  kinds  are  abundant    Potters*  clay  half  of  the  5th,  and  comprehend  the  period 
and  limestone  are  obtained.    Ooarse  woollens  from  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  Punic  war  to  the 
and  doths  are  made,  and  there  are  numerous  conquest  of  Hacedonia  in  167  B.  0.,  are  entire, 
distilleries.     The  rural  population  consists  of  The  remaining  books  are  altogether  lost,  with 
Letts,  livs  or  Livonians  proper,  and  Esthonians,  the  exception  of  unimportant  fragments,  and  of 
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a  few  ohapten  of  the  9l8t  book,  oonoerdng  the  ^59),  Baker  (1797X  <n^e  pnbliafaad  hf  Jdbn 
fortunes  of  Sertorins.  The  books  which  are  now  Hayes  (1744-^6),  and  a  literal  one  ionii^  4 
extant  were  brouffht  to  light  at  Tarions  dates  vols,  in  Bohn's  ^'dassical  Library"  (1^;. 
from  the  reviyal  of  learning  to  the  year  1615,        UZABD,  the  common  name  of  serenl  &a- 
the  earliest  editions  having  indnded  only  29  ilies  of  saurian  reptiles,  bnt  properij  restricted 
books.  Many  of  the  fragments  have  been  since  to  the  family  laeertini,  or  the  antoasmiaograp 
discovered,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron.    Many  igoaiias,  gdux, 
having  been  first  published  by  Niebnhr  (Berlin,  monitors,  and  skinks  have  been  cdkd  hab\ 
1820).    Great  exertions  were  made  by  Leo  X.  the  green  anolis  and  the  blue-tailed  aioDk  c* 
and  by  other  potentates  as  late  as  Louis  XIY.  famifiar  examples  in  this  country.    The  larsi 
to  recover  Uie  lost  decades.     Perfect  copies  may  be  defined  as  a  scaly  reptile,  with  don^ 
were  affirmed  to  exist  at  lona  in  the  HebrideeL  body,  4  feet  armed  with  4  or  5  unequal  and  £« 
in  Chios,  in  the  monastery  of  Mt.  Athos,  ana  toes,  long  conical  tail  dotbed  with  scales  fr 
in  the  seraglio  of.  the  Turkish  sultan ;  there  is  posed  in  parallel  rings;  head  protected  by hon? 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  prize  was  destrov-  plates,  flattened  and  narrow  m  front;  the  tya- 
ed  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  is  little  panum  membranous  and  distinct,  and  the  era 
doubt  that  a  manuscript  containing  at  least  the  generally  with  8  movable  lids ;  the  month  idk 
whole  of  the  5th  decade  was  once  in  existence  surrounded  by  large  scales  above  and  belov; 
at  Lausanne.     The  pursuit,  however,  always  teeth  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  inserted  ooOit 
proved  a  vain  one,  and  has  Ions  since  been  intemalboraer  of  a  common  groove  in  the  pro- 
abandoned.  The  singular  beauty  of  Livy's  style,  jecting  portion  of  the  maxillary  bones,  asdfe- 
his  easy,  graceful,  and  energetic  narrative,  his  ouently  also  on  the  palate;  tongue  slender,  free, 
skill  in  giving  frill  relief  to  tibe  leading  features  fleshy,  more  or  less  extensible  and  forked  at  the 
without  neglecting  minor  incidents,  and   in  point;    the  scales  without  prominent  crat^ 
maintaining  a  constant  interest  while  relating  those  of  the  abdomen  large ;  the  neck  witL:: 
a  long  series  of  dull  events,  have  hardlv  been  dewlap,  but  often  with  one  or  two  trensrene 
questioned.    His  characterizations  and  nis  de-  folds  covered  with  tuberdes  or  broad  sois 
soriptions  are  alike  animated.    His  speeches,  which  form  a  kind  of  collar  separated  fnc 
while  they  have  been  admired  as  models  of  those  of  the  abdomen  by  smaUer  ones ;  the  Ha 
doquence,  have  been  criticized  as  too  polished  ribs  do  not  make  a  complete  circle.    The  hn^ 
and  rhetorical  to  be  suited  either  to  the  charao-  of  lizards  may  be  divided  into  2  sab^ndSe), 
ters  to  which  they  are  ascribed  or  to  the  an-  according  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  ioss- 
diences  to  which  they  are  represented  as  ad-  tion  of  the  teeth ;  the  1st,  according  to  De- 
dressed.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  m^ril  and  Bibron,  is  the  nleodont,  and  the  othfr 
aim  to  write  a  critical  history,  but  rather  to  the  coelodont ;  in  the  pieodonts  the  te^  vi 
^ve  his  countrymen  a  dear  and  pleasing  narra-  solid,  and  firmly  fixed  b^  their  edges  and  exter 
tive,  and  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  Roman  peo-  nal  surface  to  the  jaws  in  a  hollow  of  the  iote- 
pie.    He  moulded  the  rude  records  and  fables  rior  border ;  in  the  coelodonts  the  teel^  hares: 
of  the  older  chronicles  into  a  symmetrical  and  interior  canal,  and  aro  slightiy  attached  to  the 
somewhat  poetical  form.    He  never  displayed  ^aws.     The  pieodonts  are  farther  sobdivided 
a  diligent  and  painstaking  care  in  consulting  mto  the  flat-tailed  and  oonical-tailed  grosjs; 
authorities  and  weighing  conflicting  testimonies,  and  the  ccelodonts  into  the  smooth-fingered  asd 
He  never  ascended  to  the  original  sources,  test-  the  serrated-fingered  groups,  distingtnsbedil^ 
ed  the  records  by  the  monuments  of  remote  an-  by  their  habits.    The  Ist  group  pass  mostctf 
tiquity,  investigated  the  antiquities  and  tradi-  their  lives  in  the  water  or  inundated  plus; 
tions  of  the  various  Italian  tribes,  or  inquired  the  2d  avoid  wet  situations;  the  Sd  freqoeDt 
bow  far  the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  time  woods  and  wardens,  and  the  last  dry  and  desert 
might  explain  the  institutions  of  the  past    He  localities.    iTineteen  genera  are  described, » 
makes  mistakes  too  fix>m  lack  of  a  thorough  tablished  on  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  teed 
acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  jurispru-  the  situation  of  the  nostrils,  the  presence  or  »- 
dence,  political  economy,  and  even  geography,  sence  of  femoral  pores,  the  form  and  distrilF' 
These  deficiendes,  which  result  in  many  con-  tion  of  the  abdominal  plates,  and  the  chanctss 
tradictions  and  inconsistencies,  aro  not  due  to  of  the  tympanum  ana  collar ;  for  details  tbe 
want  of  good  faith,  but  to  his  indifference  to  roader  is  referred  to  the  work  above  cited.  Bfi 
historical  thoroughness,  and  his  dedre  for  liter-  family  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  reptuA 
ary  rather  than  critical  elaboration.    With  the  as  its  members  aro  for  the  most  part  eas? 
exception  of  a  general  tendency  to  eulogize  the  obtained  in  Europe  and  America ;  they  yvj^ 
heroism  ofhis  countrymen  and  the  military  glory  length  from  a  few  inches  to  8  or  4  feet;  "^ 
of  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  hber-  colors  aro  often  pleasing,  bnt  the  tints  ^ 
ality  and  impartiality.    Quintilian  twice  men*  much  according  to  sex,  age,  and  season.  Y* 
tions  a  certain  "  Patavinity"  in  his  style,  but  ards  aro  very  rapid  in  tiieir  movements  vx 
scholara  have  been  unable  to  discover  to  what  short  distances,  both  on  land  and  in  the  mter; 
he  alludes.    The  best  editicms  aro  by  Draken-  the  loss  of  the  tail  is  frequent  from  varioos  ic^ 
borch  (7  vols.,  Leyden,  1788~'46)  and  Alche&ki  dents,  but  it  is  very  soon  replaced ;  from  ^ 
(Berlin,  1841  et  9eq.),   Thero  are  English  trans-  scaly  covering  the  sense  of  touch  mvA  he  a<^' 
lations  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  1600-  so  also  are  smell  and  hearing;  the  niolftto» 
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movable  tongae  indioatoB  greftter  development  rest  ander  the  throat;  the  form  is  generally 
of  the  Bonae  of  taste ;  vision  is  generally  very  slender  and  graoefnl,  and  the  motions  very 
eood.    Yarions  shades  of  green,  yellow,  gray,  qniok.    TheEnropean  sand  hzard  (Z.  9tirpiufi% 
black,  white,  hlne,  and  red  are  foond  in  the  Band. ;  Z.  agUii^  Linn.^  has  the  hack  reddish 
family ;   the  epidermis  is  ordinarily  renewed  hrown,  sometimes  with  hlaokish  spots,  the  sides 
8evex^  times  a  year,  beins  detached  in  frag-  green  with  brown  spots,  and  the  lower  parts 
ments  or  plates,  and  at  each  monlt  the  colors  chiefly  white ;  it  is  aoout  8  inches  long,  and  of 
appear  brighter,  especially  in  the  males.    lis-  rather  stout  form ;  it  is  fonnd  in  Europe  (ez- 
aroB  drink hy  lamping;  their  &vorite  food  con-  cept  in  the  northern  parts),  near  the  Uaspian 
sists  of  insects,  terrestrial  mollusks,  worms,  eggSi  sea^  and  in  Ana,  in  level  and  hilly  districts,  in 
and  for  the  larger  species  small  birds,  rep^es,  which  it  digs  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or 
and  mammals ;  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  tree ;  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
powerful,  and  their  bite  is  severe  and  long  con-  and  feeds  in  the  warm  season  on  insects  and 
tinned;    most  genera  are  oviparous,  but  one  larv»;  the  female  lays  about  a  dozen  cylindri- 
genua  brings  forth  the  young  alive;  the  flesh  cal  eggs.    The  viviparous  lizard  (L,  e$«t]par<i, 
of  some  of  the  larger  Gfpedes  is  considered  a  del-  Jacquin ;   genus  aootoea^  Wagler)  is  about  7i 
icacy  in  South  America.    All  the  pleodonts  be-  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two 
long  to  the  new  world,  and  all  the  codlodonts  to  thirds ;  the  back  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  with 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  a  black  band  on  each  side  bordered  with  white 
6-lined  amei va  only  is  found  in  North  America,  above  and  below,  and  a  black  dorsal  streak  along 
— ^The  flat-tailed  pleodonts  or  crocodUnrians,  em-  the  spine;  the  under  parts  are  orange  yellow 
bracing  the  genera  crocodUuniM  (Spiz),  th&rietm  with  black  spots.    The  tail  does  not  diminish 
(Wagler),  and  neuttieurtiB  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  in  thickness  until  about  its  middle.    It  is  found 
with  a  single  species  each,  are  among  the  lai^  most  frequently  In  mountainous  regions  of  £u- 
eat  of  the  &mily ;  they  may  be  recognized  by  rope,  but  occasionally  in  dark  and  damp  woods ; 
the  crocodilian  form  of  the  tail,  surmounted  by  it  is  timid,  very  active,  and  feeds  principally  on 
2  serrated  crests,  a  powerful  swimming  organ ;  dipterous  insects.    Toward  the  month  of  June 
thongh  the  feet  are  not  palmated,  these  reptiles  the  female  lays  5  to  T  eggS)  from  which  the 
pass  most  of  theur  lives  in  the  water,  in  the  riv-  young  come  forth  in  a  few  minutes  perfectly 
ers,  lakeS)  and  swamps  of  tropical  South  Amer-  developed,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  eggs 
ica;  some  attain  a  length  of  3^  feet,  of  which  are  entirely  hatched  within  the  oviducts,    ^e 
the  tail  is  about  two  thirda    Of  the  conical-  green  lizard  (Z.  tiridUj  Daud.)  attains  a  length 
tailed  pleodonts  the  best  known  genus  is  cuneioa  of  about  18  inches,  of  which  uie  tail  is  a  foot; 
(Cav.),  more  numerous  in  species,  not  partial  to  the  color  above  is  either  uniformly  green,  or 
moist  places,  living  on  worms,  insects,  moUusks,  brown  spotted  with  green,  or  the  latter  spotted 
and  even  on  vegetable  food.    The  common  8-  with  yellow,  and  the  under  parts  yellow ;  there 
lined  ameiva  (A,  fmlgarii^  Ucht.'^  attidns  a  is  considerable  variation,  and  some  specimens 
length  of  1^  feet,  and  is  a  native  or  Brazil  and  are  marked  with  white  and  black  streaks.    It  is 
Guiana.    Ilie  6-lined  ameiva  (A.  iex^UneatOy  generally  distributed  over  Europe  (except  in  the 
Holbr.),  common  in  the  southern  states,  is  the  northern  parts),  northern  Africa,  and  western 
only  representative  of  the  true  lizard  in  this  Asia.    Thehandsomest  of  theEurcmean  species 
country;  the  usual  length  is  about  10  inches,  is  the  ^ed  lizard  (Z.  oceUata^  Daud.),  about  16 
of  which  the  tail  is  two  thirds;  the  color  is  inches  lonff,  of  a  green  color,  with  spots,  eyes, 
dark  brown  above,  marked  with  6  yellow  Ion-  and  reticulations  of  black,  and  rounded  blue 
gitndinal  lines,  and  silveiT  white  below.    It  is  spots  on  the  sides ;  it  inhabits  central  and  south- 
very  active,  frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places;  em  Europe  and  northern  Africa.    The  wall  Hz- 
it  is  very  timid,  and  feeds  on  insects,  which  it  ard  (Z.  fnuraUs^  Men*.)  is  only  about  8^  inches 
generally  procures  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  long ;  the  colors  vary  much,  but  the  most  com- 
The  great  American  safeguard  or  t^^ezin,  the  mon  tint  is  an  olive  gray  above,  with  brownish, 
largest  of  the  ameiva  lizuds,  grows  to  a  length  whitish,  and  greenish  tmts,  and  a  whitish  yel- 
of  more  than  4  feet ;  it  is  voracious,  and  preys  low  below ;  it  is  fonnd  over  all  Europe  and 
upon  mice,  frogs,  and  animals  of  similar  size,  western  Asia.    The  other  group  of  coBlodonts 
and  ita  white  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  Bra-  have  the  fingers  with  lateral  serrations  or  in- 
zilians;  it  is  a  swift  runner,  and  when  pursned  ferior  ridges,  by  means  of  which  they  can  run 
will  bite  and  strike  severely  with  its  tail ;  it  is  rapidly  over  the  arid  sand  in  which  they  g^er- 
the  Uftu  monitor  (Merr.),  and  f^Kjuents  the  aUy  live.    The  genus  ophiopi  (Menest.)  is  re- 
woods  and  dry  places  of  tropical  South  Amer-  markable  for  the  absence  of  lids,  giving  to  the 
ica.— The  ccslodonts,  or  hollow-toothed  lizards  head  a  snake-like  appearance ;  it  is  found  in 
of  the  old  world,  are  all  terrestrial  in  their  south-western  Asia.    PMunmodromtii  (Fitz.)  is 
habits;  the  smooth-fingered  group  are  excellent  European ;  eatotawru*  (Dum.  and  Bibr.)  is  Asi- 
dimbers  on  trees  and  walls,  of  mOd  disposition,  atic ;  acanthodactpltta  (Fitz.)  is  African  and 
and  generally  looked  upon  as  friends  of  man.  European;  icapteira  (fitz.)  is  also  African ;  ere- 
TUs  indndes  the  typical  genus  laeorta  (Ouv.),  mias  (Fitz.)  has  18  species,  found  in  Africa  and 
or  the  lizards  properly  so  railed ;  they  have  dis-  Asia,  the  best  known  beioff  the  variable  lizard 
tinot  eyelida,  xemoral  pores  on  the  inside  of  the  (B.  fforidbilUf  Fits.),  H  inches  long,  from  Asia, 
tbighs,  and  a  collar  of  scales  larger  than  the  grayish  with  black  spots  having  a  white  centre. 
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TJ.AVA  {cMfiheniOy  HUger),  a  ruminant  ani-  hard  fbr  ordinary  cattle;  and  tlieh'kBf  ncd, 
mal  representing  the  eamd  family  in  the  west-  deft  lip,  pointed  nose,  and  eztenaOe  tODgoBper 
em  hemisphere.    The  dentition  is  as  follows:  mit  the  ooUection  of  food  in  tiie  interstMaof 
inoisors  |,  the  npper  placed  at  the  side  of  tiie  rocks,  and  from  the  tops  of  tall  ahrobs.  SeMi- 
intermaxillary  bone  close  to  the  canines,  which  tive  to  heat,  they  increase  in  flttnatioDs  vben 
they  much  resemble ;  of  the  6  lower  incisors,  an  arctic  temperatore  prevails,  even  tboa^ 
the  4  median  are  very  broad,  cnryed.  and  gouge-  mider  a  tropioid  son,  far  above  the  abodstf 
shaped,  the  two  external  near  to  and  resembling  man.    The  yoong  may  be  hunted  with  dop 
the  canines ;  canines  |z{;  molars  |z|.    There  and  the  lasso,  but  the  adolts  mnat  be  diot;  tii 
is  no  hnmp  on  the  bacK ;  the  soles  are  divided  flesh  of  the  yoong  is  tender,  but  that  of  tiiedi 
into  2  toes,  each  with  a  strong  homy  naU  or  only  fit  ibr  drying  and  salting.    The  domafi^ 
hoof  with  a  thick  pad  beneath ;  the  ears  long,  cated  llama  (theX  lama  of  soch  as  conaderit 
pointed,  and  movable  ;  the  upper  lip  is  swelled  a  distinct  species)  takes  the  place  of  the  eaod 
and  deft  the  head  camel-like,  the  orbits  promi-  and  the  horse  among  the  Indians  of  P«rD  tak 
nent,  and  the  nose  small ;  the  form  is  less  heavy  ObUi ;  it  is  of  about  me  size  of  the  goaoiOQ,  be 
and  the  ^pearance  leas  stupid  than  in  the  of  somewhat  more  compact  form,  and  die  bar 
camel;  the  head  is  carried  nearly  perpendicu-  is  varied  with  blade,  white^  gray,  and  otkr 
lar;  the  size  and  strength  are  much  inferior  to  colors,  as  in  other  domesticated  animali  Ivbl 
those  of  the  camel ;  there  is  a  conformation  re-  the  elevation  of  the  abdomen  in  tiie  peine  re- 
sembling the  oamePs  hump  in  the  shape  of  a  gion  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  eeecs 
thick  b^  of  fat  under  the  skin;  as  they  kneel  weak;  90  or  100  Ids.  is  as  much  as  ^yen 
down  like  the  camels,  they  have  callosities  on  easily  carry,  but  the  ability  to  travd  orern^ 
the  knees  of  the  fore  legs ;  the  stomach  has  a  ged  dedivities  made  them  valuable  bevto  i 
system  of  superficial  cells,  which  in  some  de-  burden  to  the  natives ;  their  place  is  novto  i 
gree  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  water  great  extent  supplied  by  mmes ;  their  nte  tf 
reservoirs  in  the  camel.    The  stractore  of  the  travel  is  only  10  or  15  milee  a  diay.   Hmjir 
feet  is  not   adapted  for  travelling  on  sandy  valued  principally  for  their  long  wocdlj  ^, 
wastes,  but  for  securing  a  firm  hold  among  the  from  which  the  Lidians  make  aitides  of  dotfe- 
mountains  where  they  dwell;  their  native  region  ing ;  the  skin  makes  good  leath^,  ^  dnsg  i 
is  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  espedallv  in  Peru,  used  fbr  fhel,  and  the  fleah  and  milk  as  sw» 
and,  though  in  a  tropiofd  latitude,  often  within  of  food.   They  require  very  little  care;  at  nigh 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  put  into  an  endosnre,  when  t^ 
they  are  vigilant  and  shy,  living  in  flocks  upon  sleep  without  protection,  though  the  im\et 
the  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  plains  ture  faUs  even  in  summer  bdow  the  freeoE; 
in  search  of  food.    When  irritated  they  ^ect  point ;  allowed  to  wander  among  the  moDDtaiu 
the  contents  of  their  mouth,  which  are  very  auring  the  day  in  search  of  food,  thej  nton 
disagreeable,  upon  their  assailant ;  they  have  like  cattle  at  night  to  their  endosores.  TIk 
the  habit  of  drooping  their  excrement  in  par-  alpaca,  noticed  under  that  title,  eonsidenb!r 
ticular  spots,  ana  from  this  propensity  the  na-  smaller  than  the  llama,  is  domesticated  by  ^ 
tives  are  able  to  collect  considerable  quantities,  Peruvians,  though  not  used  as  a  beast  of  bo" 
which  they  use  as  fbel.    There  appear  to  be  den ;  it  is  valued  prindp^y  fbr  iti  long  arf 
8  species  of  the  senna,  viz. :  .the  wild  gnanaco  silky  hiur,  which  is  made  into  the  fine  doAi 
{JL  huanaeo,  Tscnudi),  of  which  the  llama  is  famUiar  to  alL    The  vicufia  is  the  smilkrt 
probably  the  domesticated  variety ;  the  alpaca  species,  about  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  tbe 
or  paco  {A.  alpaca,  Tsohudi),  described  in  its  color  is  reddish  ydlow  on  the  back,  and  vbit* 
alphabetical  order;  and  the  vicufia  (A.  vicugna,  ish  on  the  belly ;  it  is  a  wild  animal,  df^ 
Tschudi).    These  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  sns-  value  for  its  very  fine  hair.     The  Danii  im 
ceptible  of  considerable  attachment  to  their  alpaca  have  a  period  of  gestation  ofll  or  1' 
keepers.    The  guanaco  is  found  in  the  Andes  months,  and  only  one  is  usually  P'^^'^^ 
firom  northern  Pera  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  a  birth ;  they  are  weaned  when  6  monthfloK. 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  former  inhabiting  the  and  begin  to  bear  at  the  age  of  2  yean;  ^ 
mountains  in  small  companies,  but  in  Patagonia  former  are  not  put  at  woik  till  the  end  of  w 
frequenting  the  plains  in  considerable  herds.  8d  year.    From  the  fiict  that  when  the  tbn| 
About  3  feet  hign  at  the  shoulder,  the  head  is  animids  above  mentioned  can  be  made  to  M 
carried  at  the  height  of  about  5  feet ;  the  color  together  the  ofbpring  is  stoile,  it  is  in^ 
is  reddish  brown,  and  the  hair  tolerably  long ;  that  they  constitute  different  soeeies ;  thtf 
they  are  hunted  lor  the  skin  and  flesh.    Living  hybrids  are  mudi  handsomer,  ana  haveJoB^ 
at  an  devation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  and  heavier  fleeces  than  the  oi^8<^."^^^ 
the  sea,  they  feed  chieflv  upon  touffh  grassv  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  iotrods0( 
r^eds,  mosses,  lichens,  and  such  shrubs  aa  will  the  llama  into  the  United  States  aod  Eorope, 
grow  at  low  temperatures ;  they  do  not  require  but  as  yet  with  little  success ;  though  ^^^^ 
arink  aa  long  as  succulent  herbage  can  be  ob-  for  a  time  on  the  usual  fbod  of  cattle  and  sb^ 
tained;  their  chisd-shaped  and  strong  lower  they  begin  to  fail  unless  they  can  ^^^ 
incisors,  interlocking  with  the  upper  teeth  and  the  inferior  kinds  of  grass,  with  a  mpfil  <* 
meeting  the  firm  pad  of  the  upper  jaw,  enable  succulent  roots  instead  of  rich  food  and  gri^ 
them  to  feed  upon  vegetable  substances  too  in  Peru,  maixe  or  millet  in  the  soft  aflky*'^ 
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is  fineqnentiy  given  to  them ;  in  Ofaili  th^  e$t  a  stadied  at  Tarragona  and  Madrid,  and  received 
coarse  clover,  and  here  would  thrive  on  the  in  1776  the  degree  of  LL.B.  with  an  ecdesias- 
same,  as  well  as  pea  vines,  bean  stalks  bock-  tical  benefioe.    In  1779  he  wasordt^ed  priest, 
wheat  straw,  and  snoh  other  ooarse  food  as  in  1780  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law  at 
oar   cattle  wonld  reject;  thej  invariably  snf-  Valencia^  and  in  1782  he  became  vicar-general 
fer  from  disease  of  the  skin  when  oonfined  in  of  the  bishop  of  Oalahorra.    Already  at  this 
low  places^  and  can  only  be  restored  by  pure  time  he  seems  to  have  been  nosettled  in  his  faith; 
moantain  air  and  frequent  bathing.    A  sketch  at  least  we  know  from  his  own  account  that  in 
of  the  attempts  to  introdace  the  llama  into  the  1784he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  "  that  there 
United  States  is  given  in  the  agricoltoral  por-  is  no  authority  outside  of  us  which  has  the  right 
tion  of  the  patent  office  report  for  the  year  to  subjugate   our  reason."    Notwithstanding 
1857 ;  none  of  these  having  been  successful,  these  views,  he  accepted  in  1785  a  situation  as 
probably  from  the  unsuitablenees  of  the  dimato  commissarj,  and  in  1789  as  secretary-general 
and  elevation  in  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  it  of  the  inquisition.    By  the  liberal  inquisitor- 
is  there  advised  to  place  them  on  the  vast  and  general  Manuel  Abad  de  Sierra  he  was  charffed 
high  plains  at  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  total  reformation 
between  long.  20°  and  80°  W.,  extending  from  of  the  inquisition,  but  tins  attempt  fidled.    A 
Texas  to  the  arctic  regions ;  here  the  nature  of  second  attempt,  made  by  Uorente  in  union 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  (particn-  with  the  bishop  of  Oalahorra  and  the  minister 
larly  the  bufEalo  graias)  seem  spedally  smted  for  of  justice,  Jovellanos,  was  no  more  successfdl, 
the  llama ;  here,  with  the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  ended  in  the  exile  of  Jovellanos  and  the 
horses,   buffalOM,  antelopes,  deer,  and  other  arrest  of  Uorente.  He  waSfhowever^recalledto 
ruminants,  if  unmolested  for  a  few  years,  they  Madrid  in  1806  by  the  Prince  of  the  reace,  who 
would  probably  increase  immensely,  affording  a  commissioned  him  to  write,  in  fiavor  of  a  greater 
great  source  of  wealth  in  their  skins,  flesh,  and  centralization,  a  work  against  the  old  liberties 
wool,  beside  being  useM  as  beasts  of  burden  of  the  Basque  provinces  {Noticias  hi$toriea$ 
in  places  inaccessible  even  to  mules.    In  the  tobre  ku  tree  pravinciat  Bascongadas^  8  vols., 
aatnmn  of  1857,  88  llamas  were  imported  into  Madrid,  1806).    Several  lucrative  offices  wen 
N^ew  Tork  from  Peru,  and,  having  been  kept  the  reward  of  this  work.    After  the  invasion 
during  the  winter  at  the  ^^  Dyckman  fiirm'^  in  in  1808  Uorente  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
the  city,  near  King's  Bridge,  were  offered  at  voted  partisans  of  the  French.    King  Joseph 
auction  in  March,  1868.  The  flock  was  72  when  made  him  a  state  councillor,  and,  after  the  sup- 
it  started  from  Peru ;  exposed  to  the  perils  of  pression  of  the  inquisition,  placed  all  the  pa- 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  hottest  season,  persof  that  tribunal  at  his  di^sal,  and  charged 
to  the  railroad  transit,  and  to  a  crowded  pas'  nim  with  writing  its  history.    For  two  years 
sage  in  a  small  vessel,  with  insufficient  and  im-  Uorente  was  occupied,  aided  by  several  assist- 
proper  food,  it  was  no  wonder  that  about  half  ants,  in  copying  the  most  important  documents, 
of  them  died  before  reaching  New  York.  They  At  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
wintered  as  well  as  sheep  of  the  same  condition,  ecution  of  the  decree  which  abolished  all  con- 
though  fed  on  dry  forage;  the  flock  wereaU  bro-  vents,  and  also  accepted  the  supreme  admhiis- 
ken  to  the  h^Jter  and  Sie  pack,  and  were  docile,  tration  of  the  so  called  national  property.    He 
tractable,  intelligent,  in  color  resembling  brown  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  11,000,000 
and  black  sheep ;  they  did  not  bring  $100  each  reals,  and  lost  his  offices  for  a  time ;  but  as 
(the  price  demanded)  at  this  sale,  though  some  the  charge  could  not  be  proved,  he  was  restor- 
were  subsequently  sold  to  go  to  Australia  at  a  ed.    Being  exiled  as  an  adherent  of  the  French 
little  more  than  &is ;  what  became  of  the  flock  by  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814,  he  went  to  Paris, 
is  not  definitely  known.    Though  possibly  the  where,  after  a  short  Journey  to  England,  he 
Uama  might  be  used  for  carrying  supplies  in  took  up  his  permanent  abode.    Here  he  finished 
some  of  the  mining  regions  of  the  country,  and  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  "  History  of  the 
afford  a  not  very  palatable  food  to  the  inhabi-  Spanish  Inquisition."    Not  being  perfectly  mas- 
tants  of  arid  districts,  it  wonld  be  keptprinci-  ter  of  the  French  language,  he  published  it  in 
pally  for  its  fleece.  The  latter,  4  to  6  inches  long,  Spanish,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  translated 
fine  and  soft  with  a  few  longer  coarse  hairs,  re-  into  French  under  his  superintendence  by  A. 
sembles  that  of  a  black  sheep ;  an  average  fleece  PeUier  (Eittaire  critique  as  Vinquisition  o^Eb' 
will  weigh  10  lbs.,  and  its  value  is  greater  than  pagne^  4  vols.,  Paris,  1817-18).    The  work  was 
that  of  wool ;  tiie  excellence  and  durability  of  very  soon  translated  into  German,  Italian,  Eng- 
alpaca  cloth  are  well  known.    It  would  be  a  lish,  and  Dutch,  and  made  a  profound  sensation, 
subject  worth  the  attention  of  agricultural  socio-  That  it  is  very  deficient  as  a  work  of  art  is  ad- 
tieS)  to  ascertain  if  somewhere  in  this  vast  conn-  mitted  by  all ;  and  also  that  the  author  evinces 
try  the  llama  and  alpaca  cannot  be  introduced  but  little  knowledge  of  general  history.  The  ac- 
to  advantage  among  our  fleece-bearing  domesti-  curacy  of  his  citetions  from  the  documents  of 
oated  animals.  the  inquisition  is  still  din>uted.  Modem  Oatholic 
LLORENTE,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  writers,  especiaUy  Hefele  in  his  '^  Life  of  Xime- 
writer,born  in  Bincon  del  Solo,  Aragon,  March  nes,"  have  contested  it,  while  Protestant  his- 
80,  1766,  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  5,  1828.    He  torians  are  generally  of  opinion  that  no  suffi- 
came  of  a  noble  though  not  wealthy  family,  dent  reason  has  yet  been  adduced  to  doubt  it 
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Immediately  after  tbe  pubMoation  of  tbe  work  ing  £200 ;  so  that  in  case  of  easnalties  tbe  Jos, 

he  was  suspended  from  the  ezeroise  of  all  eo-  instead  of  fidling  upon  one,  is  divided  oMng 

clesiasticaWonotions.    He  then  endeavored  to  hnndreds.    The  nnaerwriters  of  Lloyd^  bare 

support  himself  by  giving  instmction  at  a  lit<  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  to  repon  % 

erary  institution  in  Paris,  bat  tiiis  also  was  casnalties  and  to  attend  to  their  interests.  Tta 

soon  forbidden  bj  the  Paris  university.    In  affiiirs  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  9  bkb- 

1823  he  published  his  FartrmU  poUtiquea  dea  bers  ;  the  chairman  is  elected  annually,  b- 

popes,  a  work  which  was  regarded  as  even  other  large  room,  called  the  merchants'  not 

more  hostile  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  church  is  provided  with  new8piq>ers  from  all  paitecf 

than  his  history  of  the  inquisition.    Being  or*  the  world,  and  open  to  subscribers,  who  for  ti 

dered  by  the  government  to  leave  France  with-  use  of  this  room  alone  have  to  pay  2  gaiDes^  d 

in  three  days,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  for  the  whole  establishment  4  guineas  amnaEr 

he  found  a  cordial  reception,  but  died  soon  af-  The  third  room  is  called  the  c^tains'  room.  I: 

terward.    Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  which  a  bar  is  attached,  where  captains  s! 

he  wrote :  Mimoirei  pour  stnir  d  VhUtovre  de  merchants  meet  in  a  more  social  maimer,  jsL 

la  rhohition  d^JSspagne,  par  Ndlerto^  an  ana-  where  ship  auctions  are  held. — ^This  use  (^  tb 

mm  of  his  name  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1815-^19) ;  name  Lloyd  or  Lloyd's  arose  from  thecmjs- 

VUcourB  mvt  une  eanetitution  religieuBe  (2  vols.,  stance  that  the  head*qnarters  of  the  Look 

Paris,  1819) ;  (Eiwres  eompUteedeBarth.  de  Las  underwriters  were  originally  in  Llojd^s  oc^ 

CoMM  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822) ;  and  ObBenxUions  house ;  it  has  now  become  a  generic  tenn  k 

eritiqueseur  Unman  de  GU  Bias  (Paris,  1822),  similar  associations  in  many  parts  of  Ennpt 

in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  Le  Sage  took  An  Austrian  Lloyd's  {Lloyd  Austriaeo)  V3!» 

his  celebrated  work  from  a  Spanish  manuscript,  tablished  in  Trieste  in  1838  by  Baron  Bnd 

He  published  an  autobiography,  Ifoticia  Mo-  who  committed  suicide  in  April,  1660,  od  b^ 

araflea  (Paris,  1818),  which  is  reprinted  in  full  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Austrian  mmm 

m  M^uFs  Annuaire  niorol^^ique  ^5th  year).  of  finance.    It  is  not,  like  its  London  naneBib. 

LLOTD,  HsNBT,  an  EngUsh  solaier  and  au-  an  association  of  xmderwriters,  but  for  geseii 

thor,  born  in  Wales  in  1729,  died  at  Huy  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.   In  ISK 

Netherlands,  June  19, 1783.    He  went  abroad  it  established  a  journal,  in  1887  a  line  of  step 

at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  present  at  tlie  battle  ers,  and  m  1849  an  institution  devoted  toprifr 

of  Fontenoy.    He  afterward  entered  the  Aus-  ing  and  art. 

trian  service,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  body  of        LOAOH,  a  soft-rayed  cyprinoid  fish,  of  t^: 

cavalry,  and  subsequently  resigned  his  commis-  genus  eobitis  (Linn.).    The  common  load  d 

sion  in  disgust,  ana  entered  the  service  of  Prus-  Great  Britiun  {0,  bafhatuiaf  Dim.)  is  3  or  4 

sia.    He  made  two  campaigns  in  the  capacity  inches  long,  with  a  small  head,  elongated  bcx^j 

of  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns-  very  little  narrowed  at  the  tail,  and  coreni 

wick,  and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  minute  and  slimy  scales;  the  month  e 

between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1768  he  entered  small,  without  teeth,  the  upper  lip  haying  4  \e- 

the  Russian  service  as  major-general.    He  dis-  bules  in  front  and  one  at  each  comer;  ^^ 

ting^ished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Silistria  and  tral  fins  fur  back,  placed  under  the  single  sm*! 

elsewhere,  and  subsequently  participated  with  dorsal ;  gill  openm^  small,  and  brBncbio^ 

credit  in  the  war  with  Sw.eaen.    After  more  gous  rays  three.    It  is  common  in  shallow  dar 

than  80  years*  absence  he  returned  to  England,  streams,  where  it  delights  to  lurk  under  sto^ 

and  having  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  prepared  and  is  very  restless  and  active  when  ^^^^: 

a  memoir  on  the  ^^  Invasion  and  Defence  of  Like  other  species  with  barbules,  it  is  a  groBsd 

Great  Britain,"  which  was  publi&lied  in  1790.  fish,  feedhig  on  worms  and  aquatic  ipseets;  i 
He  wrote  also  " The  History  of  the  late  War  in  common  name  for  it  is  mud  creeper;  it '^^ 
Germany,  1768-'69"  (2  vol8.4to.,  London,  1766-  prolific,  spawning  in  March  or  April,  and  ie 
^90),  and  ^^  A  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  dif-  flesh  is  consider^  a  great  delicscf*  Tbe '^ 
ferent  Armies,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  both  of  bladder  is  contained  in  a  bony  caritj  ateKws 
which  were  translated  into  French  and  German,  to  the  anterior  vertebrs,  and  is  ^PP^'^^ 
It  has  been  said,  but  upon  doubtful  authority,  Weber  to  be  connected  wi&  the  organ  of  1m^ 
that  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  7  ing;  there  is  also  said  by  TarreU  to  be  ads- 
years'  war  and  history  of  the  wars  in  Flanders  ciency  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  sknll  bet*i* 
were  bought  up  and  suppressed  by  order  of  the  the  parietal  bones.  The  spined  loach  (^' ^ 
British  government.  Linn.;  genus  Jotia,  Gray)  is  rather  anaD^J* 
LLOiD^S,  the  name  of  subscription  rooms  more  slender,  without  barbules,  bot  rmi 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  London  exchange,  where  forked  and  movable  spine  behind  each  w»^ 
merchants,  shippers,  and  underwriters  attend  on  the  suborbital  bone;  this  is  a  "^^^ 
to  obtain  shipping  intelligence,  and  where  the  Emme,  but  several  alUed  species  are  n^^ 
business  of  marine  insurance  is  carried  on.  One  the  Gang|es.  The  color  in  both  th^^P^ 
large  room  with  small  rooms  attached  to  it  is  is  yellowish  white  above,  olonded  ^J^ 
occupied  by  the  undenvriters,  the  object  of  with  brown,  but  unspotted  beneaA.  Tw  "^ 


whose  association  is  to  limit  the  interest  of    loach  of  Europe  ((7. /?«ai^w,  LinxL)i9ai 
every  individual  underwriter  to  a  moderate    same  size. 
amount^  say  JB50,  £100,  or  £150,  rarely  exceed-    liarly  restl< 
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wBenacoonspaniedbythimderandooiisiderftble  more  Imidit  than  he  can  give  or  sell  it ;  andif 

eleotrioal  onanges  in  the  air ;  they  have  been  he  should  do  either  of  these,  the  owner  may 

regarded  as  a  land  of  living  barometers,  which,  take  it  as  his  own  property  from  the  hands  of 

from  their  being  ground  fish  with  a  low  degree  the  person  to  whom  the  borrower  has  deliver- 

of  respiration  and  consequent  great  muscular  ed  it ;  and  if  a  borrower  lent  to  another  the 

irritability,  may  be  explained  on  philosophical  thing  he  borrowed,  without  the  leave  of  the 

principles;  the  peculiarity  of  the  air  bladder  owner,  tfnd  the  thing  while  in  the  hands  of  the 

may  enable  them  to  perceive  thunder  either  by  seoond  borrower  was  destroyed  or  injured  by 

the  sense  of  hearing  or  feeling.    According  to  inevitable  accident,  the  first  borrower  would  be 

some  writers  the  lake  loach,  wnich  is  very  tena-  liable  to  the  owner,  while  the  second  borrower 

cions  of  life,  comes  to  the  surface  in  order  to  would  not  be  liable  to  the  first  borrower.    Nei- 

swallow  air,  from  which  it  extracts  the  oxygen,  ther  can  the  borrower  pawn  the  thing  borrowed, 

^ving  out  carbonic  acid  by  the  vent,  perform*  nor,  it  is  believed,  can  he  hold  it  as  a  security 

ing  a  idnd  of  supplementary  intestinal  respira-  for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  lender;  nor 

tion.    There  is  a  very  curious  fish  called  the  can  he  use  it  except  for  purposes  for  which  he 

4-eyed  loach  or  peeper,  ranked  by  Linnaus  in  borrowed  it,  or  for  those  which  naturaUy  be» 

the  geaus  eolntis^  but  now  placed  in  the  genus  long  to  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  code  of 

anabUpt  (Artedi).   It  belongs  to  the  allied  fam-  Louisiana!,  for  its  "  natural  destination."    It  is 

ily  of  ayprmodonts,  having  maxillary  teeth  and  important  to  determine  what  degree  of  care 

5  brancdiiostegous  rays.    The  most  striking  pe-  a  borrower   must  take   of  the   article  bor- 

culiarit^  is  the  protuberant  eyes,  the  cornea  rowed;  or,  in  other  words,  for  what  loss  of  or 

in  whieh  is  divided  transversely  into  2  nearly  injury  to  it  he  is  responsible.    A  loan  is  a  bail* 

equal  parts  by  a  horizontal  opaque  band ;  the  ment,  but  it  is  one  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 

iris  also  appears  to  be  double,  forming  a  double  benefit  of  the  borrower;  therefore  it  is  one 

pupU,  but  in  reality  the  sides  of  the  former  are  which  binds  the  borrower  to  the  utmost  care 

only  drawn  together  under  the  transverse  cor-  of  the  thing,  and  to  a  responsibility  for  even 

neal  band,  as  may  be  seen  in  young  fishes;  the  slight  negligence.    How  this  care  may  be  me- 

lens  is  pear-shaped,  and  the  internal  structure  cisely  denned,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  The 

of  the  eye  offers  nothing  peculiar ;  the  fish  best  definition,  or  that  most  generally  accepted, 

swims  with  this  corneal  band  at  the  smr&ce  of  is,  such  care  as  anv  person  not  fatuous  would 

the  water,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  4  eyes,  take  of  the  thing  if  it  were  his  own  property 

the  upper  2  of  which  serve  for  atmospheric,  and  under  like  cirtitimstances.    Hence  it  has  been 

the  lower  2  for  aquatic  vision.  The  best  known  said  that  a  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of 

species  (A.  Oronavii^  Yalenc. ;  A.  tetrophthal^  what  he  borrows  as  if  it  were  his  own.    But 

mtLA,  BlcKsh),  found  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  rule.    If  a  man 

Guiana,  and  about  10  inches  long,  has  the  ovi-  borrows  a  valuable  hock,  and  puts  it  among  his 

duct  dilated  into  a  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are  own  in  his  library,  and  by  his  carelessness  the 

retained  until  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young  whc^e  library  is  destroyed,  he  certainly  is  not 

escape  alive;   their  method  of  viviparous  re-  dischargedfrom  the  duty  of  paying  for  tiie  book 

production  has  been  described  in  ^e  article  by  the  fact  that  his  own  were  destroyed.    Sup- 

FisHBS  (vol.  vii.  pp.  534-5).  pose,  however,  that  without  fault  on  his  own 

LOADSTONE.    See  Ibon,  vol.  ix.  p.  592.  part  the  library  takes  fire,  and  by  great  efforts 

LOAN,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  a  ne  saves  a  part  of  his  books  and  does  not  save 

borrower,  who  is  to  use  it  without  paying  there-  the  borrowed  book  because  he  could  do  so  only 

for.    The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  lender  by  abandoning  one  of  his  own.    Here  we  have 

and  of  the  borrower  have  been  much  considered  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  responsible ;  and  we 

from  Bracton's  day  to  this,  but  more  by  text  should  say  the  same  thing  even  if  he  could  only 

writers  than  in  adjudged  cases.    These  are  ra-  save  the  borrowed  book  by  the  sacrifice  of 

ther  few  in  number,  not  because  loans  are  un-  others  much  more  valuable,  although  this  is 

frequent,  for  they  certainlv  are  very  common ;  much  questioned.    But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 

but  perhaps  because  the  legal  rights  growing  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  therefore  is  not 

out  of  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  have  liable  if  tiie  borrowed  property  were  lost  by  rob- 

usualiy  been  settled  by  the  parties,  and  there-  bery,  or  violence,  or  theft  or  an^  cause  not  rea- 

fbre  have  not  come  into  litigation.    I.  BighU  sonably  to  be  anticipated,  provided  no  impru^ 

of  the  Barrw>€r,    He  has  a  right  to  receive  and  dence  or  negligence  of  his  own  enters  as  a  cause 

hold  the  thing  borrowed,  but  only  as  the  prop*  into  the  loss.    If  the  thing  be  lost,  and  the  bor- 

erty  of  the  lender.    For  many  purposes  his  pos-  rower  pays  for  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lend- 

session  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  possession  er,  and  ^e  thing  is  afterward  found,  we  shouM 

of  the  owner,  the  borrower  being^  for  this  pur-  say  t^at  the  lender  may  elect  to  keep  the  money 

pose  the  agent  of  the  owner.    Still  the  posses-  (always  suppoang  no  fraud)  or  to  return  it 

sion  of  the  borrower  would  confer  upon  him  and  demand  the  thing  lent.    But  it  has  been 

some  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  as  against  every  thought  that  this  election  lay  with  ti^e  borrow- 

pae  but  the  owner.    Thus  he  might  maintun,  er.    As  the  borrower  takes  the  thing  to  use, 

in  Ms  own  name,  an  action  against  a  wrong-  and  the  lender  consents  to  this,  the  borrower  is 

doer.    The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the  ar*  not  liable  for  such  ii^ury  as  naturally  results 

tide  borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.    He  can  no  from  the  use  of  it ;  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
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from  the  natnral  wear  and  tear  of  nse.    Bnt,  inoonTenience  and  even  losa,  and  oompdslnB 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  to  ohange  all  his  airangementa^  as,  for  eramph^ 
expenses   or  charges  which  naturally  result  todelay  a  journey  to  his  own  great  detrimei^ 
from  or  accompany  the  use.     80  he  is  bound  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  ironld  allow  ha 
to  pay,  in  the  first  place,  all  extraordinary  to  keep  the  thing  for  that  reaaon,  liowerv  a 
charges  which  become  unexpectedly  necessary  Jury  might  view  the  case  if  he  did  keep  itler 
to  the  preservation  of  the  thmg.    Butt>f  these  a  short  lame  and  was  sued  by  the  lender.   80 
expenses  he  may  demand  repayment  from  tiie  too,  if  he  gave  up  the  thing  at  onoe,  and  safe* 
lender,  and  he  has  a  lien  on  the  thing  borrow-  ed  the  loss,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  woifi 
ed  as  his  security  for  them.  Thus,  if  A  borrows  permit  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  damspi 
a  horse  of  B,  A  must  see  that  he  is  properly  fed,  against  the  lender.    A  lender  has  no  right  t» 
shod,  and  groomed,  and  all  this  at  his  own  ex-  compensation  for  want  of  the  care  or  ski 
pense.    So  if  the  horse  becomes  suddenly  ill,  A  which  he  had  no  right  to  expect.     Thus,  it  ha 
must  provide  all  proper  medical  advice  and  med-  been  said  in  illustration  of  tins  mle,  that  if  oae 
icines,  and  for  these  also  he  must  pay ;  but  he  lends  a  fiery  horse  to  one  who  ought  not  to  ht 
may  demand  them  of  B,  whether  the  horse  lives  supposed  capable  of  using  it  with  safety,  Ihi 
or  dies ;  and  if  he  lives,  A  may  keep  the  horse  lender  has  no  daim  for  compensation  for  das»- 
until  B  repays  him  these  expenses,  m  the  same  ages  caused  by  the  want  of  the  extraordmsy 
way  he  would  if  it  were  pledged  to  him  for  the  sMU  or  strengdi  required.    By  the  same  reaHB^ 
sum.    II.  RighU  of  the  Lender.    If  a  borrower  if  a  lender  Saows  of  defects  or  tendencies  to 
keeps  the  thing  borrowed  after  it  is  his  duty  to  mischief  in  the  thing  lent  which  are  ^not  0^ 
return  it,  his  relation  to  the  owner  is  changed  vious,  and  does  not  disclose  them,  he  has  ■& 
at  once ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deter-  daim  for  damages  thence  resulting.     And  if  be 
mine  when  he  is  bound  to  return  it.    Upon  tiie  lends  the  thing  for  an  illeffal  act,  he  is  no  kx^- 
important  right  of  redemanding  the  thing  lent  er  a  lender  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bnt  an  ao- 
at  pleasure,  the  Roman  civil  law  held  a  different  complice  in  the  wrong  done. — In  all  that  ve 
doctrhie  from  our  own  common  law.    By  that  have  said  we  have  considered  as  a  loan  odf 
law,  if  one  lent  a  thing  for  an  indefinite  period,  th&t  which  is  so  by  legal  definition.     Bat  tk 
he  might  reclaim  it  when  he  would,  or  perhaps  common  use  of  the  word  is  very  different.  His 
within  any  reasonable  time.    But  if  he  lent  it  one  is  said  to  lend  his  money  for  so  mndi  p9 
for  a  time  certain,  this  was  a  valid  contract,  and  cent,  or  to  lend  an  article  for  such  a  eomp«a- 
the  borrower  had  a  right  to  retain  it  against  the  sation.    But  the  moment  any  compensation  d 
will  of  the  lender  during  that  time.    The  com-  any  kind  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  it  eeases  ts- 
raon  law  however  does  not  regard  it  as  a  valid  tally  from  bemg  a  loan,  and  beoomes  a  ccntruft 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  no  consideration  of  hiring,  whi(£iB  an  altogether  different  thi^ 
passes;  and  therefore  the  lender,  however  spe-  The  Roman  civil  law,  in  its  exquiste  dasa- 
cific  may  have  been  the  terms  of  the  loan,  may  fieation,  recognized  another  form  of  loan,  under 
rescind  and  cancel  them  at  his  pleasure  and  de-  the  name  of  mutuum^  for  which  we  have  no 
mand  a  return  of  the  thing.    Now,  we  have  word  in  English,  either  in  law  or  in  nsage.    A 
seen  that  if  the  borrower  keeps  the  thing  after  loan,  in  law,  is  a  ddivery  for  use  by  the  b<v- 
he  was  bound  to  return  it,  his  relation  to  the  rower,  as  already  defined;  but  a  mntmnn  naf 
lender  changes  totally ;  and  this  change  takes  be  denned  as  a  loan  for  consumption,  and  not 
place  as  soon  as  a  definite  period  for  which  the  for  use.    Thus  one  lends  so  much  bread,  or 
thing  was  lent  expires,  whether  the  thing  be  wood,  or  wine,  which  the  borrower  is  to  use  it 
demanded  or  not ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  demand-  his  pleasure,  and  in  the  use  consame,  and  repqr 
ed,  whether  the  period  for  which  it  is  borrow-  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a  similar  article.  But  no 
ed'  have  expired  or  not.    Hence,  as  soon  as  it  compensation  whatever  is  to  be  made,  or  thb 
should  be  returned  and  is  not,  the  borrower  also  would  become,  instead  of  a  mutnmn,  a  hff* 
becomes  at  once  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury,  ing.    Such  contracts  cannot  be  nncommoa  q 
although  wholly  without  his  fault ;  as  if,  for  practice,  and  would  nndoubtedly  be  goveraed 
example,  he  had  kept  it  when  he  should  not<,  and  by  the  same  rules  as  the  contract  of  loan,  wid 
then  was  robbed  of  it  by  overwhelming  force,  only  as  the  different  nature  of  this  contraci  re- 
in fact,  if  he  keeps  it  when  he  should  return  it,  quired.     It  is   obvious  also  that  a  oontrHt 
he  holds  it  entirely  without  right,  and  is  just  as  might  be  in  part  a  loan,  and  in  part  a  motooB. 
liable  as  if  he  had  originally  taken  it  without  Hence  if  A  lent  B  a  cask  of  wme  for  a  eertni 
right.  But  there  must  be  a  reasonable  construe-  occasion,  B  to  nse  what  he  chose,  and  to  repij 
tion  of  this  rule.     Thus,  if  a  lender  meets  a  that  by  a  similar  quantity,  and  to  return  tin 
borrower  in  the  street  and  demands  an  article  rest,  this  would  be  a  mutuum  as  to  all  that  urn 
lent,  which  the  borrower  very  properly  has  used,  and  a  loan  as  to  all  the  remainder, 
at  his  house,  and  proposes  to  return  as  soon  as  LO ANDO,  St.  Paul  ds.    See  8t.  PAtL  in 
he  can  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  before  it  Loando. 

is  returned,  but  without  any  improper  delay  on  LOANCK),  a  maritime  district  of  S.  Afika, 

the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  article  is  destrov-  fronting  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  exten^ng 

ed  without  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  he  would  fh>m  the  equator  to  the  river  Oongo  or  Zairs 

not  be  responsible.    If,  however,  by  his  sudden  and  inland  for  200  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m.  The 

demand,  the  lender  puts  the  borrower  to  mudi  coast  is  high,  and  in  ti^e  interior  there  are 
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siderable  monntains.  None  of  the  riven  have  gaese  writer,  bom  in  Oporto  about  1270,  died  in 
long  courses,  and  only  the  Oongo  on  the  S.  bor-  1825,  according  to  Bonterwek,  while  Iloknor 
der  comes  from  the  great  central  table-land,  places  him  a  centnrj  later,  giving  1408  as  the 
The  cUmate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  vegetation  date  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
extremely  Inzoriant.  Bain  rarely  faUs,  and  the  '  place  at  Elvas.  In  1886,  according  to  the  latter, 
deficiency  is  compensated  b^  heavy  dews.  The  he  was  knighted  by  John  I.,  on  the  fieJd  of  bat- 
greater  part  of  the  snrfkce  is  covered  with  for-  tie  at  Aljabarotta.  He  is  however  almost  solely 
eats,  in  which  the  tiger,  hyffina,  and  other  ani-  known  as  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
mals  prowl,  and  which  produce  valuable  timber  ^^Amadis  de  Graul."  Souf^ey,  who  translated  it^ 
and  dye  woods.  The  nvers  and  lakes  abound  has  apparently  proved  that  it  was  original  with 
with  fish.  Iron  and  coi>per  are  the  only  miner-  Lobeira,  and  not  a  translation  fit>m  the  French, 
als  known  to  exist  in  this  r^on,  and  are  most  The  Portuguese  original  existed  until  1758,  and 
abundant  near  Hayomba.  Ivon^  and  gums  are  it  probably  perished  in  the  earthquake  and  fire 
also  articles  of  commerce.  Manioc,  maize,  which  destroyed  the  Arveiro  palace  at  Lisbon, 
pulse,  potatoes,  and  yams  are  cultivated  for  food,  LOBEL,  Ma.tthbw,  a  Flemish  phvsician  and 
and  the  sugar  cane  grows  well.  The  Chinese  botanist,  born  in  Lille  in  1588,  died  near  Lon- 
hog  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal.  Loango,  liie  don  in  1616.  Having  emigrated  to  England,  he 
capital,  Mayomba  or  H^umba,  Cabenda,  and  superintended  for  some  years  a  garden  of  medi- 
Embomma  are  the  chief  places.  Loango  is  dual  plants  at  Hackney,  and  ultimately  became 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  lat  physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.  The  most 
4c*  40'  8.,  and  Embomma  is  a  commercial  town  important  of  his  works  are,  Stirpium  UTova  Ad- 
en tho  Congo,  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  versaria  (London,  1570),  and  Flantarum  Eu- 
people  are  idolaters,  and  are  governed  by  an  toria  (Antwerp,  1576),  a  systematic  work,  illus- 
absolute  monarch.  trated  by  figures. 

LOBAU,  Geoboes  Moutok,  comte  de,  a  LOBELIA^  a  genus  in  botany,  so  named  by 
French  soldier,  born  in  Phalsbourg  in  1770,  LLnnsBUS  in  honor  of  Matthew  LobcJ,  constitut- 
died  in  Paris  in  1838.  He  enlisted  as  a  volun-  ing  the  type  of  the  natural  order  ZafttfJiaedof.  The 
teer  in  1792,  and  fought  in  the  2d  campaign  of  lobelias  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  a 
Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  milky  Juice,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
Joubert  in  1798,  and  was  attached  to  the  em-  axillair  or  terminal  flowers  having  a  superior 
peror  in  the  same  capacity  in  1805.  He  shared  in  5-lobed  calyx,  a  monopetcdous,  irregular,  5-oleft 
all  the  subsequent  campaigns ;  obtained  the  rank  coroUa,  5  stamens  whose  anthers  cohere,  and  a 
of  general  of  division  in  1807  at  the  bat^e  of  many-seeded  capsular  seed  vessel,  which  rolits 
Friedland;  stormed  in  1808  the  town  of  Merida  open  at  its  apex.  From  the  close  i^proxima- 
in  Spain,  and  contributed  to  the  fiill  of  Burgos;  tion  of  the  anthers  to  each  other,  the  mode  of 
distinguished  himself  at  EckmOhl  and  Essling  in  the  flowers  reminds  us  of  ^ompMite^  though 
1809,  and  by  his  indomitable  firmness  preserved  they  approximate  likewise  to  the  CiOM^panulaeSm. 
a  corps  of  tiie  French  army  that  had  been  left  Unlikerthe  latter,  however,  they  preror  the  bor- 
on the  island  of  Lobau.  For  this  exploit  he  ders  of  the  tropica  abounoing  in  the  West  In- 
received  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire.  He  dies,  in  Brazil,  in  tne  Himalaya,  at  the  Cape  of 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  campaign,  Good  Hope,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  Chili,  and 
and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  assisted  m  3ie  New  Holland.  The  species  are  prized  as  oma- 
formation  of  a  new  army.  After  the  battle  of  mental  plants,  from  the  gracefhlness  of  their 
Leipsio  and  the  capitulation  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  growth  and  the  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  For 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hungary,  uie  most  piurt  they  have  tall  erect  forms^  and  flow* 
where  he  remained  until  the  flist  restoration  or  ers  borne  in  spikes ;  but  some  are  particularly 
the  Bourbons.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  his  re-  slender  and  trailing,  and  are  fitted  for  pendent 
turn  from  Elba,  was  appointed  commander  of  ornaments.  Of  these,  the  well  known  LoMia 
the  Ist  military  division,  headed  the  6th  corps  graeilu^  or  the  Z.  erinaides  and  its  varieties,  with 
of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  and  fell  into  small  pretty  .foliage  and  rich  blue  fiowers,  ma^ 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Being  liberated,  he  be  cited.  One  known  as  %.  eriwUy  var.  grands 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  France  till  florck^  is  highly  commended  in  Paxton's  ^  Bo- 
1818,  and  for  the  10  following  years  he  lived  in  tanical  Magazine"  for  May,  1848.  Some  i^edes 
retirement  In  1828  he  was  elected  by  his  aredwarf  but  upright-stalked  aquatics,  of  which 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  we  have  in  the  United  States  Z.  Jkrtmcmina 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  (Linn.),  with  a  naked  scape  bearing  a  few  pale 
bein^  appointed  a  member  of  the  municipal  com-  blue  flowers ;  its  foliage  consists  of  linear,  terietcL 
mission.  He  sided  with  the  friends  of  the  duke  hollow  leaves,  whic^  are  all  clustered  arouna 
of  Orleans,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  (scape),  and  grow 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  chief  underwater;  hence  the  plant  bears  we  name  of 
command  of  the  national  guard  (Dec  1880),  the  water  lobelia.  The  bog  lobelia  (Z.|>a2t«2M(k 
and  finally  in  1881  received  the  rank  of  mar-  Nutt.)is  similar,  but  its  leaves  are  flattened  ana 
shal  of  France.  He  suppressed  by  his  energetic  scatt^^,  linear,  spatulate.  This  species  is  to 
measures  the  republican  insurrections  in  1882  be  found  in  Delaware  and  southw^.  Grow- 
&ndl884.  ing  in  dry  soils,  in  our  pastures  and  by  the 

LOBEIRA,  or  Lotxiba,  Yasco  db,  a  Portu-  roadddes,  may  be  found  in  summer  the  spiked 
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lobelia  (Z.  tpieatOy  De  Lamarok),  wiih  wand-  oent  bloomers,  with  soarlelroorollfid  flowen  li- 
l^e,  simple  stems  two  or  more  feet  in  height,  vailing  the  hnes  of  the  most  brilliant  gennima 
bearing  spatnlate  leaves,  which  are  obtuse  at  Theseinndertheinflaenoesof  arichcoltivituQ, 
their  apioes,  and  flowers  of  a  beantifal  bine,  have  produced  stems  measnring  5  feet  or  om 
borne  in  a  long  terminal  spike  on  short  pedon-  in  height ;  jet  with  all  these  merits  they  eanagt 
des.  There  are  other  species  of  similar  mode  be  said  to  equal  the  cardinal  flower.  Afinen- 
of  growth  and  habits,  but  they  occur  westward  rietj.  once  known  as  the  showy  lobelia  (L  tft' 
and  southward. — ^The  term  lobelia  in  common  ciasa)  of  the  flower  catalogues,  hts  ridi  piB- 
usage  is  however  applied  to  a  different  species  phsh-tinted  corols.  Accormog  to  Horef,  tk 
(Z.  inflatOf  Linn.),  called  also  Indian  tobacco,  Mexican  species  are  tender  plants^  and  requiR 
whidh  has  an  erect,  hirsute,  paniculately  branch-  the  protection  of  a  fi'ame  or  of  a  greeDbmse 
ed  stem,  subsessile,  lanceolate,  dentate,  pilose  during  the  winter,  which  maj  be  the  ressoQ 
leaves,  leafy  racemes  bearing  small  axillary  why  they  are  not  seen  more  plentifally.  Some- 
pale  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  smoothish,  thing  like  the  following  method  may  be  ponofld 
swollen,  thin,  and  membranaceous  capsules,  in  their  treatment^  if  very  superior  8pecin»B 
which  are  flUed  with  minute  seeds.  This  plant  are  wanted.  The  young  plants  or  tiie  a£efe 
possesses  acnd,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotio  from  the  old  roots  may  be  placed  in  mUik 
properties,  and  is  largely  employed  by  certain  pots,  which,  well  drained,  should  be  filled  iritb 
meoioal  practitioners.  It  is  sometimes  called  equalpartsof  loam  and  bog  earth  or  leaf  ooold, 
eyebiight  (Thurber^,  and  by  some  persons  is  to  which  shoidd  be  added  river  sand  in  tbapro- 
mghly  esteemed  for  its  reputed  virtues,  but  over-  portion  of  one  fourth*  Ab  the  roots  (Mlpov 
doses  prove  decidedly  poisonous.    It  is  said  to  the  pots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  from  time 

groduce  excessive  ptyalism  in  horses,  when  they  to  time,  being  flnally  plaoed  in  pots  of  10 
ave  inadvertently  eaten  it.  Few  other  plants  inches  diameter  CQth  dze),  in  which  thejiBij 
have  such  decided  friends  and  enemies.  The  be  expected  to  flower.  Pans  should  nov  1» 
great  lobelia  (Z.  syphilitica^  Linn.)  is  a  much  placed  under  each  pot,  and  these  ooDstuttj 
more  showy  plant,  growing  2  to  8  feet  high  in  supplied  with  soft  water ;  a  cool  and  ntber 
rich  soils,  with  an  erect,  hirsute  stem,  oval,  Ian-  shady  situation  is  also  found  advantageoos  to 
oeolate,  crenulate  leaves,  leafy  racemes,  hirsute  the  duration  of  their  blossoms.  A  variety  knoti 
calyx,  and  large  blue  (rarely  white)  corolla,  as  the  Yictoria,  treated  somewhat  in  this 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  Its  roots  mode,  produced  flowers  of  extraordinaiy  a* 
are  perennial,  which,  beside  its  beauty,  flts  and  splendor.  When  raised  fh>m  seeds,  a  great 
it  well  for  the  garden,  in  which  it  will  flour-  difference  will  be  found  in  the  seedlings;  but 
ish  if  undisturbeid  for  many  years.  Its  prop-  when  they  come  into  flower  in  the  seoood 
erties  are  diuretic,  and  if  of  any  value  as  an  season,  the  flnest  sorts  only  should  be  sired 
antisyphilitic,  as  once  supposed,  it  is  due  to  for  ftiture  eulture. — ^As  a  natural  order,  tiieZ^* 
this  fSct  alone. — ^The  most  gorgeous  flowered  hdiaeem  contain  species  eminently  dangenm 
species  is  the  cardinal  flower  (Z.  eardinalu,  or  at  the  least  suspicious  on  account  of  the  m- 
Linn.),  fonnd  plentifully  npon  the  borders  of  ridity  of  Iheir  milky  Juioe.  The  tenadty  d 
ponds  and  of  muddy  streams  in  New  England,  the  milky  fluid  of  the  nphocampyku  dresto 
and  even  ranging,  according  to  Elliott^  as  &r  as  one  of  its  species  the  trivial  name  of&w^ 
South  Carolina.  Its  stem  is  erect)  its  leaves  ehauo.  A  dangerous  poison  is  obtiuned  fron 
broad-lanoeolate,  serrate ;  its  spikes  of  flowers  the  tupa  FBuiu(Bi  of  Ohili.  Iwtama  axUM 
are  terminal.  The  flower  consists  of  a  long-  bears  a  pretty  blue  flower,  and  is  coltiratod; 
tubed  corolla  ending  in  5  spreading  segments,  but  a  co-species,  /.  longiflara^  is  so  xmm^ 
the  8  lowest  ones  widest.  Ko  blossom  can  be  that  it  proves  fatal  to  horses  that  eat  it,  swell- 
more  splendid,  its  hue  defying  the  artist's  imi-  ing  them  till  they  burst :  it  is  also  a  yioleat 
tative  skill.  Its  roots  are  strongly  flbrous  and  cathartic,  Ihe  effects  of  whidi  no  remedy  cid 
grow  loosely  in  the  mud,  from  which  they  may  assuage,  and  which  end  in  death;  the  leave* 
be  easily  removed  at  any  season  of  the  year  for  are  active  vesicants.  A  European  species  {L 
transpl^ting.  Once  established  in  the  garden,  urmui)  derives  its  name  from  its  blistering  qoil' 
an  abundance  of  new  plants  can  be  obtamed  by  ity  (Lindley).  Z.  cardinaUMf  aooording  to  !>• 
the  freedom  with  which  the  seeds  vegetate  Burton,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  its  antha- 
spontaneously  sown,  growing  best  in  very  wet  mintic  powers. 

.or  at  least  in  shaded  ground.    This  species  can       LOBO,  Jbbonimo,  a  Portuguese  nusriooa^. 

%e  cultivated  in  large  pots,  or  tubs  nlled  with  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1593,  died  tiiiere  in  16T8.  Be 

|>eat  and  kept  very  wet,  and  this  treatment  is  enterod  as  a  novioe  the  order  of  Jesoits  wbea 

often  very   propitious  to  their   growth   and  only  16  years  old,  and  in  1621  was  made  a  pr^ 

beauty.    Instances  have  been  known  of  rose-  fessor  in  the  Jesuit  coUege  at  Goimbra.  u 

colored  flowers  occurring  on  wild  plants  of  this  1622  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  as  a  sis' 

species,  which  tint  is  very  beautifm ;  a  natural  sionary  to  India.    Arriving  at  Goa  in  the  ssoe 

varietv  with  pure  white  flowers,  troated  with  a  year,  he  remained  thero  till  1624^  wbeo  m 

careful  pot  culture,  has  produced  at  one  'time  sailed  for  the  AMcan  coast,  with  the  inteotua 

more  than  800  flne  blossoms.—- The  fulgid  lo-  of  penetrating  into  Abyssinia.  His  first  atteopt 

belia  (Z.  falg&M\  and  the  splendid  lobdia  (Z.  to  roach  that  country  proved  unsucoessfiil,  bBJ 

Bplenams),  both  mm  Mexico,  are  very  magmfl-  in  1625  he  disembariLcd  at  a  port  of  the  B«> 
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sea,  and  entering  Abyssinia,  took  np  Ids  abode  the  action  of  the  heat  npon  its  pigmentary  mat- 
there  as  superintendent  of  Oatholie  missions,  ter ;  aoids  and  alcohol  prodace  a  similar  effect, 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign  then  reign-  but  all  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  understood, 
ing  he  enjoyed  protection,  bnt  the  next  Abys-  except  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  coloring 
sinian  monarch  persecuted  the  Catholics,  who  matter.  This  homy,  many-Jointed,  extemiS 
were  compdled  to  leave  the  country  in  1684.  skeleton,  being  non-extensile,  is  changed  period- 
The  exiles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  ically  as  the  animal  grows ;  it  splits  in  two  on 
Massow^,  and  Lobo  had  to  return  to  India  in  the  head  and  body,  the  new  one  forming  nnder- 
order  to  procure  funds  to  effect  their  ransom,  neath  in  2  equal  halves,  the  tail  being  shed 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  embarked  without  splitting ;  in  this  condition  of  the  shell, 
for  Portugal  to  submit  their  case  to  the  For-  which  is  soft  as  paper,  the  animal  is  defence- 
tnguese  government,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  it  less,  hiding  in  crevices  in  the  rocks  to  escape 
to  nnderU^e  a  crusade  against  Abyssinia.  After  destruction  by  voracious  fish  and  its  own  spe- 
nndergoing  shipwreck  and  captivity  he  arrived  cies.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  end  of  2  pe- 
at Lisbon ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  induce  dundes,  movably  inserted  on  the  anterior  bor- 
either  Portugal  or  the  other  Oatholie  powers  to  der  of  the  head ;  the  external  antennra  are  very 
assent  to  his  views,  he  reSmbarked  for  India  in  long  and  many-jointed,  the  seat  of  a  delicate 
1640,  and  was  subsequently  rector  and  provin-  sense  of  touch,  and  at  their  base  is  a  hollow 
ciai  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  sailed  process  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
once  more  for  Lisbon,  and  there  passed  the  rest  hearing;  there  is  aldo  a  pair  of  smaller  median 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  pub-  antenna,  in  whose  basal  joint  is  generally  placed 
llshed  an  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Oath-  the  sense  of  smell.  The  first  8  segments  of  the 
oUc  missions  there,  under  the  titie  of  *'A  His-  thorax  are  changed  into  oral  and  tactile  organs, 
tory  of  Ethiopia^'  (Lisbon,  1659).  An  English  forming  foot  jaws  around  the  mouth ;  beneath 
translation  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  French  a  soft  upper  lip  is  a  pair  of  strong  mandibles 
version,  was  published  in  London  in  1785.  moving  laterally,  the  internal  border  hard,  and 

LOBOS  (or  Seal)  ISLANDS,  three  islands  havingatactilejpaZjpiM/ behind  these  mandibles 

in  the  Pacific  near  the  coast  of  Pern,  and  be*  are  2  pairs  of  lower  jaws,  weaker,  and  without 

longing  to  that  country.  The  principal  island,  tactile  appendages ;  both  mandibles  and  max- 
LoTOs  de  Tierra,  is  in  lat  6^  25'  S.  and  long.  80^  •  iUes  are  mere  processes  fk-om  the  basal  joint  of 

52'  W.,  and  is  5  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad.    The  thoracic  legs;  between  these  organs  is  a  soft 

smaller  islands  are  about  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Lobos  under  lip^  which  is  a  fold  of  the  skin.    There 

de  Tierra,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  is  no  distmction  between  head  and  thorax,  tiie 

a  channel  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.    They  are  anterior  part  of  the  body  being  called  cephalo- 

called  together  Lobos  de  Fuera,  and  are  each  thorax,  which  contains  14  segments;  the  first 

from  li  m.  to  2  ra.  long  by  lees  than  1  m.  in  6  contain  the  eyes,  antenna),  and  jaws;  the  next 

breadth.    There  is  good  anchorage  near  the  8  bear  the  maxillipeds  or  jaw  feet;  the  10th 

larger  island,  and  two  safe  and  capacious  bays  segment  bears  the  great  pincers  used  as  pre- 

at  the  smaller  islands.    The  sheltered  parts  of  hensile  oigans,  ending  in  a  two-nngered  organ, 

these  islands  are  covered  with  guano,  the  prod-  the  metatarsus  being  thickened  and  immovable 

not  not  only  of  birds,  but  of  the  seals  which  and  the  tarsus  capable  of  being  applied  to  it  like 

fieqnent  them,  and  from  which  they  are  named,  a  finger;  the  4  succeeding  segments  bear  the 

The  quantity  of  the  deposit  on  the  whole  group  ambtdatory  feet,  consisting  of  6  joints  each,  the 

is  estimated  at  740,000  tons.    In  1861  a  con-  anterior  2  pairs  ending  in  weak  pincers,  and  the 

troversy  respecting  the  titie  to  these  islands  posterior  pairs  with  a  single  pomt,  all  more  or 

sprung  up  between  the  government  of  Peru  and  less  hairy.    The  abdomen  consists  of  7  seg- 

^at  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  claiming  ments,  with  6  pairs  of  natatonr  ap^ndoges  b&- 

them  in  consequence  of  their  alleged  disoovery  neath,  some  concerned  in  the  function  of  repro- 

by  an  American  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  this  duction,  and  the  terminal  one  divided  into  5 

century.    On  investigation,  however,  the  daim  hair-fringed  plates,  the  external  ones  jointed, 

of  Peru  to  them  was  established  and  admitted  According  to  Siebold,  the  thorax  is  entirely 

by  the  American  and  British  governments.  abortive,  the  5  pairs  of  legs  being  appendages 

LOBSTEEt,  a  well  known  marine  crusta-  of  the  abdominal  segments.    The  principal  or- 

cean,  of  the  order  decapoda  and  genus  homaru$  san  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  which,  by  a  sud- 

8f  ilne-Edwards).    The  common  lobster  of  the  den  bending  underneath,  sends  the  animal  back- 

nited  States  (JST.  Afnerieantu,  Milne-Edwards)  ward  with  great  velocity.    The  carapace  is  free  ' 

has  the  general  form  of  the  crawfiusb,  heretofore  at  the  side,  and  has  a  transverse  suture  on  the 

described,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger  back,  the  last  segment  being  immovable;  the 

size,  marine  habitat,  narrow  and  spiny  rostrum,  abdomen  is  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 

and  greatiy  developed  anterior  claws.     The  thorax.    The  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  anus 

rostrum  is  sharp,  turned  up  at  the  point,  fur-  at  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  stomach  has  a  firm 

nished  with  spines  at  the  base,  on  the  sides^  cartilaginous  support  in  the  pyloric  portion, 

and  beneath,  and  with  a  slight  furrow  on  the  consisting  of  8  solid  movable  pieces,  called  the 

dorsal  surface.    The  shell,  which  is  oUve  or  "  lady^'  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  female 

blackish  green  with  darker  spots  and  blotches,  figure  seated  upon  a  sofa ;  it  is  composed  of 

as  is  well  known,  becomes  red  by  bdling,  from  ohitine,  studded  with  bristies,  and  its  parts 
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dcmbiieaa  serve  thepurposeof  teethin  an  inter-  ed  with  dead  fish  or  any  garbage;  th^  em 

nal  mastication ;  this  cartilaginous  framework  enter  easily,  but  their  expanded  davs  prereot 

]8  shed  with  the  external  skeleton.    There  is  a  egress,  on  the  principle  of  the  commoawireiit 

greenish  glandular  organ  surrounding  the  intes-  trap.    These  traps,  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  deep 

tine,  with  a  mixture  of  fat  cells;  this,  popularly  water,  and  their  places  marked  hj  woodeallfll^ 

called  "  torn  alley/^  is  the  liver.    There  is  a  are  nused  every  day  or  two,  and  their  oootob 

distinct  heart,  with  well  developed  arterial  ves-  removed;  to  prevent  thdr  {qjnring  each  oik, 

sels,  but  tiie  blood  does  not  flow  through  oapil-  a  wooden  plug  is  driven  into  the  joist  of  tis 

lanes  into  veins,  being  eflE\ised  into  the  lacuno  movable  thumb,  which  keeps  the  daw  shut,  od 

which  lie  between  the  organs  and  appendages  tliey  are  then  transferred  to  a  floating  laiige  esr. 

of  the  body ;  stiU  the  blood  moves  in  a  deter-  in  which  they  will  live  many  days,  nntu  tbsj 

minate  direction,  assisted  by  venous  sinuses,  are  wanted  for  market.   In  some  places  lohstas 

Respiration  is  aquatic,  effected  by  brandiiffi,  19  are  largelv  used  as  bait  for  cod  and  other  deep 

in  number  on  each  side,  covered  by  the  cara-  water  fishes.    It  would  be  impossible  to  es6- 

pace,  and  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity  at  the  mate  the  number  consumed  annnaDj  in  the  M 

base  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  communicating  ex-  state,  but  it  must  be  ooonted  by  nmdredscf 

temally  by  two  fissures;  the  water  enters  at  thousands;  as  the  price  varies  from  8  to  6  eec& 

the  base  of  the  feet  near  the  edge  of  the  ce-  a  pound,  at  the  lowest,  it  will  be  seendist^ 

phalothorax,  and  passes  out  on  the  sides  of  the  lobster  fishery  is  a  source  of  a  very  great  rare- 

respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  clusters  of  nue  to  New  England,  which  is  their  priodpsl 

minute  cylinders  set  together  in  a  brush-like  habitat  and  market.  The  shortest  way  of  kilSog 

manner;  the  foot  jaws  have  also  branchisa.  them  is  breaking  off  the  rostrum.  niejtRc^ 

The  sexes  are  distinct.   The  eggs  or  berries  of  fiidered  as  good  only  for  bait  while  unda^iog 

the  lobster  are  reddish  or  blackish,  spherical,  the  change  of  the  shell ;  no  part  is  poisonoos^ 

glued  together  by  a  viscid  matter,  and  attached  though  the  cartilaginous  stomach  or  "ladj"  hs) 

in  dusters  to  the  hairy  feet  of  the  posterior  ab-  tough  that  no  one  would  think  of  eating  it;  Ste 

dominal  segments;  they  are  thus  borne  about,  other  crustaceans  and  shellfish,  theyaomete 

protected  under  itiQ  body  of  the  female,  until  cause  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  hot  weather  od 

the  embryos  are  fully  developed.    The  young  in  susceptible  constitutions ;  the  unimpregnxtd 

differ  but  little  from  the  adults,  and  take  shel-  eggs,  of  a  fine  red  color,  commonly  (^ 

ter  under  the  mother's  tail ;  they  are  often  seen  "  coral,"  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  Idsbr 

surrounded  by  the  young  6  inches  long,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  macronran  orlo&g- 

retire  to  s^e  retreats  when  apprised  of  danger  tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  but  is  lower  in  'ts 

by  the  mother.    One  of  the  most  curious  pecu-  class  than  the  brachyuran  or  short-tailed  cnt@ 

liarities  of  the  lobster  is  the  ease  and  frequency  of  the  same  order. — ^The  genus  jMEZ«»«rttt(Fsbr.l 

with  which  the  large  claws  are  separated,  either  or  spiny  lobster,  of  the  European  seas,  grows  to 

by  accident  or  from  injury  received  in  their  a  weight  of  15  or  20  lbs. ;  the  shell  is  hard  and 

constant  attacks  upon  each  other;  these  and  spiny,  the  antennao  much  longer  than  the bodr. 

the  other  limbs  are  very  soon  replaced,  and  it  is  and  the  daws  very  small ;  it  is  mndi  esteeoied 

very  common  to  catch  these  animals  with  one  as  food,  and  was  prized  by  the  ancient  Sonus^ 

claw  absent  or  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  they  are  who  called  it  locvsta, 

said  frequently  to  lose  them  after  a  heavy  clap        LOCK,  a  metallic  apparatus  attadied  to  hy% 

of  thunder,  at  which  they  are  always  much  dis-  drawers,  trunks,  &c.,  by  which  they  maTle 

turbed.     As  the  teeth  of  one  large  claw  are  secured  so  as  not  to  be  opened  without  the  id- 

numerous  and  sharp,  and  those  of  the  other  few  strument  called  a  key  or  a  knowledge  of  tlie 

and  blunt  tubercles,  the  uses  are  probably  dif-  peculiar  device.    Locks  were  employed  by  tbe 

ferent,  the  one  for  crushing  and  the  other  for  ancient  Egyptians  for  fastening  doors,  and  tli^ 

.retaining  food  or  crippling  an  enemy ;  they  are  were  furnished  with  iron  keys,  a  specimen  of 

very  quarrelsome,  whether  free  or  in  captivity,  which,  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinsefi, 

and  are  dangerous  to  handle  for  those  un-  had  a  shank  5  inches  long  looped  at  one  end  for 

acquainted  with  their  habits  and  mode  of  attack,  a  handle,  and  beat  around  at  the  other,  wkeit 

They  vary  in  length,  as  caught  for  the  market,  it  was  furnished  with  8  teeth  or  prongs  for^* 

from  1  to  2  feet,  though  specimens  are  seen  con-  ting  corresponding  cavities,  In  which  pins  or 

siderably  larger  than  this,  and  in  weight  from  tumblers  held  fast  the  bolt,  until  they  veff 

2  to  16  lbs. ;  they  are  common  in  the  markets,  moved  by  this  instrument    Other  keys  of  vi- 

espedally  in  spring  and  summer,  and  are  con-  rious  forms  have  been  met  with  in  the  reins « 

aidered  a  great  delicacy,  though  the  meat  is  ancient  Egypt,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  tiis 

rather  indigestible.  There  is  only  one  species  in  early  period  the  principle  of  the  best  \ochd 

our  waters,  found  from  the  coast  of  New  York  modem  times  should  have  been  adopted,  wbid 

northward ;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky  is  that  of  tumblers  for  holding  the  boltntstns* 

shores  of  New  England  north  of  Cape  Cod;  til  they  are  first  moved  by  tiie  key.  Rode  loco 

our  species  is  distinct  from  JE[.  gammarus  (Milne-  with  this  contrivance  have  been  uaed  in  m^' 

Edwards)  of  Europe,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size,  ent  countries  of  Europe  from  time  immemo- 

Their  food  is  entirely  animal.   They  are  caught  rial,  and  yet  it  was  only  taken  up  by  regj^ 

in  baskets  or  traps^  with  a  concave  netting  at  lock  makers  within  the  last  100  yean.    ^ 

each  end  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  bait-  use  of  locks  and  keys  is  aUuded  to  in  sooie 
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of  the  oldest  writings.    In  the  Odyssey  (zzi.)  inventor  and  others  as  Impregnable,  was  sooner 

Penelope  is  spoken  of  as  opening  a  wardrobe  or  later  picked  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  as 

with  a  yery  crooked  brass  key  having  an  ivory  great  as  or  greater  than  that  employed  in  its 

handle;  and  in  Judges,  ilL  28-25,  tbey  are  also  invention.    To  constmct  a  lock  tnat  shall  set 

referred  to  as  means  of  seoaring  doors.     In  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  open  it  withont  Ihe 

Hercnlanenm  locks  were  found  of  complicated  possession  of  the  trae  key  would  seem  to  be  no 

struotore,  and  metallio  keys  as  old  as  the  occn-  very  difficult  task;  but  when  the  requisites  of 

Sation  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans  have  been  locks  are  considered,  their  construction  is  soon 
iBcovered  in  that  island.    The  Chinese  have  perceived  to  involve  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  lock  making,  and  the  highest  order.   The  problem,  it  must  be  re- 
some  of  their  wooden  locks  are  constructed  on  membered,  is  not  to  make  a  single  lock,  with 
the  principle  of  the  fkmous  Bramah  lock  in-  some  device  peculiar  to  itself  with  secret  con- 
vented  in  l!ngland  in  l784w    These,  with  their  trivances  to  be  understood  by  one  or  more  par- 
fllidera  or  tumblers  of  different  lengths  adapted  ticularly  instructed  in  its  mysteries ;  but  it  is  to 
to  the  exact  length  of  the  wards  of  the  key,  in-  devise  a  plan  upon  which  for  economy's  sake 
dicated  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  this  department  an  unlimited  number  of  locks  can  be  made,  each 
not  reached  by  the  most  civilized  nations  till  differing  from  every  other  one  only  in  some 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century.    Up  to  that  slight  modification,  which  is  still  so  distinctive 
time  the  locks  in  general  use  were  of  the  most  that  the  key  which  is  made  to  open  one  is  use- 
simple  constraction,  like  the  common  door  locks  less  for  another.    The  keys  also,  while  resem- 
of  the  present  day.    They  consist  of  a  box  or  bling  each  other  in  size  and  general  form,  must 
case  (essential  to  fdl  locks)  in  which  is  a  sliding  possess  each  one  some  distinctive  and  essential 
bolt^  that  may  be  thrust  partially  out  and  turn-  feature  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  hav- 
ed  haok  again  by  the  key.    When  the  lock  is  ing  the  original  key  to  copy,  nor  be  accident- 
attached  to  a  door,  the  bolt  is  the  part  that  en-  ally  hit  upon.    The  lock  also  must  be  so  cen- 
ters the  fixed  casement  and  prevents  the  door  strncted,  that  its  inner  portion  cannot  be  readied 
firom  being  opened.    The  keyhole  is  the  only  through  the  keyhole  by  any  other  instruments 
aperture  for  reaching  the  bolt.    The  key  is  a  designed  either  for  moving  the  bolt,  or  for  ob- 
lever  acting  upon  a  pivot,  around  which  it  is  'taining  an  impress  of  the  forms  and  position  of 
tamed  by  the  long  handle  or  shank;  and  the  its  parts,  or  for  the  introduction  of  goDpowder 
extreme  edge  of  the  portion  that  enters  the  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  open.  Locks  with 
lock  furthest  from  the  pivot  is  the  part  that  keyholes  concealed  under  knobs,  mouldings,  and 
engages  in  the  bolt  and  moves  it    The  bolt  it-  architectural  devices,  and  reached  by  some  se- 
self  is  notched,  so  that  this  part  of  the  key  as  it  cret  spring,  the  position  of  which  is  known  only 
turns  may  take  hold  of  it    In  order  to  add  to  to  the  owner,  may  in  many  cases  prove  a  satis- 
the  complexity  of  the  lock,  so  that  only  a  key  £Eictory  and  effectual  security ;  but  they  may  also 
of  peculiar  form  can  turn  in  it,  bits  of  metal  are  prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  do  not  an- 
secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate,  which  swer  the  requirements  of  perfect  locks  for  gen- 
obstruct  the  movement  of  the  key  unless  this  is  eral  purposes.    The  so  called  letter  or  dial  locks 
provided  with  open  spaces  corresponding  to  are  of  similar  character  in  this  respect    They 
these  obstructions.   Hence  the  so  called  wards,  require  no  key,  and  the  movement  of  the  bolt 
which  give  the  different  patterns  to  common  is  effected  only  when  the  indices  upon  a  dial  are 
keys.    They  may  be  removed  from  the  key  so  arranged  as  to  point  to  certain  letters,  usnally 
without  injury,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  metal  to  those  of  some  word,  which  the  owner  must  al- 
connect  the  extreme  edge  with  the  shank.    It  ways  bear  in  mind.    The  lock  may  be  arranged 
would  then  be  what  is  c^ed  a  skeleton  or  mas-  on  a  new  word  as  desired,  and  this  the  owner 
ter  key,  and  might  fit  many  locks  of  similar  must  be  careful  to  remember.     These  locks 
size.  The  insecurity  of  such  locks  is  readily  per-  have  not  proved  a  safe  protection  against  pick^ 
ceived.   Even  a  crooked  wire  may  often  be  suo-  ing.    One  invented  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Liverpool, 
cessfully  applied  to  reach  the  bolt  and  move  it  and  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class,  was  pick- 
back  ;  or  a  false  key  may  be  made  by  introduc-  ed  while  on  the  safe  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley, 
ing  a  blank  key  (that  is,  one  not  cut  into  wards),  and  co.,  by  Mr.  Hobbe;  and  another  of  Mr. 
its  side  coated  with  burglars*  wax,  and  causing  Lillie's,  equally  celebrated  in  this  country,  was 
this  to  press  against  the  obstructions,  so  as  to  picked  in  1856  by  Mr.  Linus  Tale,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
leave  the  mark  where  the  openings  may  after-  delphia. — ^The  great  feature  in  the  beist  modern 
ward  be  made  by  filing.  Though  as  little  ingenu*  locks  is  the  tumbler,  which  is  introduced  in  a 
ity  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  the  picking  great  variety  of  forms.     Barron  in  1774  im- 
as  in  the  construction  of  these  locks,  still  their  proved  them  greatly  by  causing  them  to  hold 
insecurity  was  evident,  and  others  were  invent-  the  bolt  unless  they  were  lifted  to  the  exact 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centary  of  more  height  required  to  free  it  and  no  more.    This 
complicated  plan,  the  key  acting  upon  several  he  effected  by  inserting  a  littie  pin  in  the  tum- 
bolts.    But  with  the  greater  ingenuity  in  con-  bier,  but  as  afterward  improved  by  others  in  the 
Btruction  that  of  picking  locks  increased  in  the  bolt,  and  making  a  notched  slit  in  the  tumbler 
same  ratio;  and  in  the  history  of  locks,  from  the  for  it  to  play  in.    When  the  key  lifted  the 
invention  of  Bramah  to  the  present  time,  it  is  a  tumbler  too  nigh  or  not  high  enough,  the  pin, 
singular  fact  that  each  new  one,  regarded  by  its  designated  the  stump,  caught  in  the  notches; 
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bat  when  at  the  right  height,  the  bolt  ooiild  caiiniakeii8eofit,t8wasBhowiiby]fr.Hflbbi, 
dide  along,  carrying  the  stnmp  through  the  to  indicate  just  the  neoeasaiy  heij^t  to  i^ 
open  Bht  or  "  gateing'^  past  the  notchea.  One  or  each  tmnbler  must  he  nosed.    It  facnoe  praia 
a  nmnber  of  tamblers  xnaj  be  used,  each  having  to  be  worse  than  useless. — In  1881  lir.  mw 
its  own  gateing,  to  which  a  distinct  notch  in  ford  of  Scotland  invented  a  lode,  the  kit  of 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  key  is  exactly  adapted,  which  being  barred  oonld  he  freed  by  dock- 
The  more  tnmblers  the  greater  is  the  complexity  work  connected  with  it,  and  set  for  aoy  pau»> 
of  the  lock  and  the  improbability  of  constmctr  nlar  time.    This  ingenlona  cantrivanoe  vis<^ 
ing  an  instmment  to  pick  it.    For  a  long  time  it  vionsly  open  to  serions  ohJectionB.   b  1^  i 
was  generally  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  thongh  method  of  affording  additional  secority  to  kcb 
the  method  of  picking  it,  called  the  tentative  pro-  was  patented  by  Jir,  Parsons  in  Engjud,  nM 
cess,  since  made  known  by  American  lock  mak-  consisted  in  arranging  the  tamblers  ao  ^tbef 
en.  was  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  could  be  taken  oat  and  transposed,  snd  tin 
*^  £ncyclop89dia  Britannic^"  pablished  80  years  returned  to  the  lock,  the  key  being  at  tbe  aoi 
ago,  but  entirely  overlooked.    The  most  im-  time  changed  in  a  corresponding  maimer.  lis 
proved  form  of  this  lock,  manufactured  by  Mr.  principle,  it  is  believed,  was  understood  ksf 
Chubb  of  London,  was  repeatedly  picked  by  Mr.  before  that  time ;  and  it  is  the  same  that  is 
Hobbs  of  Boston  by  this  very  method.    It  con-  sabseqaently  fully  developed  in  Ihe  eddntii 
siats  in  carefully  moving  with  some  instrument,  locks  constracbed  in  the  United  States  andbon 
which  serves  as  a  key,  one  tumbler  at  a  time,  as  the  ^^permutation"  locbs.    The  chaosB  of 
and  judging  by  the  feeling  when  the  stump  is  which  some  of  these  locks  are  ci^Ue  i»  i^ 
opposite  the  gateing.     This  can  be  ascertained  most  infinite  in  number,  and  being  resdj^naii 
by  an  expert  operator  very  quickly,  and  retain-  merely  by  adjustinff  rings  attached  to  tbebey 
ing  each  tumbler  in  its  proper  plaice  as  this  is  and  then  turning  the  holt,  which  cannot  ifta" 
found,  the  bolt  at  last  is  free  to  move.  Bramah's  ward  be  turned  back  except  by  the  aanie  eoD> 
look,  invented  in  1784  (see  Bramah's  Look),  is  a  hlnation  of  rings  upon  the  key,  the  oontriTuoe 
very  ingenious  modification  of  the  tumbler  sys-  would  seem  to  be  perfect^  particakrij  is  tbe 
tem ;  and  in  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  exposes  key  is  conveniently  smalL    By  means  of  thest 
the  insecurity  of  ordinary  locks,  he  states  that  changes  the  lock  may  even  possess  the  adm- 
it is  '^not  within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a  tage  of  a  new  one  df  different  conatnctkn  a 
key  or  other  instrument  by  which  a  lock  on  o&n  as  the  owner  pleases.    But  unfortmuM! 
diis  principle  can  be  opened."    It  was  however  it  has  not  been  found  proof  against  the  vetr 
by  the  method  just  referred  to  that  Mr.  Hobbs  ingenious  methods  of  picking  which  baTeh;^ 
in  1851  proved  the  insecurity  of  this  famous  pace  with  the  improvements  in  locks.   Dr. 
lock,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  200  guineas  that  Andrews  of  Pcoih  Ambo j  first  produced  locba 
had  long  been  a  standing  offer  in  the  shop  win-  this  principle  that  attained  any  celebrity.  Tia 
dow  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah  to  any  one  who  was  in  iti^  year  1841 ;  and  for  some  yeaniitff 
could  make  an  instrument  that  would  pick  or  his  lock  was  in  high  repute  and  much  empioje^ 
open  it.    The  lock  to  which  this  notice  was  at-  by  bankers  and  oUiers.    Upon  the  barrel  of  tia 
tached  was  a  very  complicated  one  of  18  sliders,  key  he  placed  steel  rings  as  blanlu  in  the  pbee 
corresponding  to  the  tumblers  of  Barron's  lock,  of  some  of  the  ^  bits"  of  the  key,  and  hoveTcr 
Like  most  other  locks,  it  is  defective  in  this  arranged  the  key  would  look  the  bolt,  batna- 
respect,  that  its  parts  which  come  in  contact  lock  it  only  with  the  same  arrangemeot  Ifr. 
wiih.  the  key  are  affected  by  pressure  applied  Robert  Newell  of  New  York  invented  in  the 
to  the  bolt;  and  all  such  locks,  according  to  same  year  a  more  complicated  lock  than  that 
Mr.  Hobbs,  can  be  picked.    This  is  the  weak  of  Dr.  Andrews  upon  this  permutatiiigpriiia' 
point  in  the  dial  or  letter  locks.    But  the  Bra-  pie,  which  he  liierward  developed  to  &  higbr 
Jnah  locks  when  in  actual  use  are  not  exposed  est  degree  of  perfection.  Making  <rf  lock  pidoof 
to  this  method  of  operating,  and  they  are  still  a  science  for  careful  study,  he  showed  tbe!ii» 
properly  regarded  as  among  the  most  secure  of  curity  of  Dr.  Andrews's  \o6k  by  picking  U  « 
locks,  and  the  small  size  of  their  key  is  a  great  the  tentative  or  pressure  prindple,  and  tba 
recommendation  to  them.    But  it  should  be  re-  performed  the  same  feat  on  his  own  lock,  wiadi 
membered  that,  the  patent  having  long  since  he  frankly  acknowledged.     His  improTenKtf 
expired,  there  are  many  cheap  imitations  sold  was  the  introduction  of  the  primaiy  and  seeoi^ 
as  genuine,  which  can  he  opened  as  easily  by  a  ary  system  of  tumblers,  thus  doubting  the  oj* 
goose  quill  or  any  small  metallic  tube  as  by  dty  of  the  permutation  key.    To  this  he  addM 
their  own  key.     The  next  invention  in  lock  the  intermediate  ordetaohed  tumbler  prioei^ 
making  worthy  of  note  was  that  called  the  ^*  de-  as  a  perfect  safeguard,  and  again  ofibred  his  lock 
teotor,"  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ohubb  as  unpickahle.    Its  imperfection,  however,  vtf 
made  in  1818.    It  is  a  lever  so  arranged  that  soon  after  shown  hy  Mr.  William  Hall  of  BoM 
any  tumbler  lifted  too  high  by  a  false  key,  or  who  opened  it  1^  the  so  called  ^8moke'*pf^ 
in  picking,  turns  it  so  as  to  catch  in  the  bolt  cess.    A  smoky  flame  introduced  into  tbel(K» 
and  effectually  prevent  its  moving  until  by  a  leaves  a  fine  depoeit  of  lampbladc  on  the  e^ 
backward  motion  of  the  key  the  detector  and  or  "  bellies''  of  the  tumblers,  whieh  isnuM'^ 
tumbler  are  restored  to  their  places.   An  opera*  by  the  key  when  next  introduced  ttom  tboM 
tor  aware  of  this  contrivance  being  in  the  look  parts  rubbed  hy  its  bits.    After  titia  the  ope» 
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tor  bymeaDBof  aamaUiiiiiiTorreflectsaslroDg  leave  notraoe  of  their  action,  and  the  move- 
li^ht  into  the  look,  and  brings  the  key  marks  to  meats  are  too  oonoealed  to  be  reaohod  by  any 
view.     Means  are  thns  aflfirded  for  obtaining  observation.    This  look  as  well  as  Newell^s  is 
the  exaot  dimennons  for  a  fUse  key.    The  next  highly  praised  both  for  its  seoority  and  the  per- 
step  ^i^as  to  oonoeal  the  tumblers.    This  Mr.  H.  faction  of  its  workmanship  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Beni- 
C  Jones  of  Newark  accomplished  by  a  oonoen«  son,  the  fiunons  ck>ckmaker  of  London.    He 
trie  ring  and  oortain,  and  Mr.  Pyes  still  more  remarks  ^^that  the  casting  of  both  these  Ameri- 
effectui^y  by  an  eocentrio  ring  and  onrtain«  can  locks  (which  have  all  their  heavy  parts  of 
Thus  o(nnpleted,  this  was  the  famous  parautop-  oast  iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron  castiDg 
tic  (oonoealed  ifrom  view)  lock,  with  one  of  we  have  ever  seen  made  in  England ;  and  on 
which  Mr.  A.  0.  Hobbs  defied  the  best  English  the  whole  the  United  States  are  evidently  far 
operators,  and  established  the  superiority  of  ahead  of  us  in  the  manu&cture  of  both  good 
American  locks  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  and  cheap  looks.'^    He  observes  the  same  pecu- 
Thia  lock  came  into  general  use  in  the  United  liar  feature  of  the  application  of  machineiT  by 
States,  but,  though  introduced  into  the  bank  of  American  mechanics  to  the  production  oi  du- 
England  and  some  other  banks  in  Great  Britain,  plicates  of  the  parts  of  locks,  which  he  had 
has  never  become  popular  there.    The  perfect  praised  in  their  construction  of  docks;   and 
secnritj  it  afforded  remained  unquestioned  until  noticing  the  extent  to  whidi  Mr.  Hoblxs  had 
1855,  when  even  this  lock  was  picked  by  Mr»  carried  the  stamping  and  machine  finishing  sys- 
Linns  Tale,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  making  use  of  tem,  he  adds :  ^^  It  la  hardly  exaggerating  to  say 
what  he  called  his  impression  process.     Mr.  that  he  has  abolished  the  use  of  the  fie,  and 
Yale  affirms  that  by  this  feat  he  has  proved  that  left  nothing  to  hand  labor  except  the  mere  fit- 
all  these  locks  may  be  picked,  if  the  key  be  of  ting  of  the  pieces  together  and  putting  the  tum- 
the  ^^  winged''  form,  and  if  in  its  use  it  rubs  an  biers  in  the  right  position  to  have  ue  gateing 
impression  on  the  edges  of  the  tumblers.    The  out  according  to  the  ke^."    As  a  proof  l£at  the 
fatner  of  this  inventor,  Mr.  Linus  Tale,  senior.  United  States  still  retains  the  lead  in  this  art, 
also  a  lockmaker  of  neat  ingenuity,  obtained  a  the  (act  may  be  mentioned  that  the  permutation 
patent  in  1648  for  a  lock  called  the  *'  pin"  lock,  lock  is  here  in  general  use,  wlule  in  England  it 
and  after  this  for  another  known  as  tine  duplex  is  hardly  known.    Mr.  Denison  himself  invent- 
lock,  for  which  two  keys  were  required ;  one  ed  in  1852  a  lock  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hobbs  the 
being  introduced,  it  was  necessary  to  unscrew  only  one  of  English  invention  secure  against  any 
and  remove  its  handle  and  dose  the  keyhole  known  method  of  picking.    In  this  the  worl^ 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate  before  the  other  are  large  and  strong,  while  the  keyhole  is  so 
keyhole  could  open.    This  was  regarded  as  ab-  narrow  that  no  instrument  strong  enough  to 
solutely  secure  until  it  was  pioked  by  hia  son.  injure  the  lock  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  r^ect- 
The  latter,  convinced  that  any  plan  for  exolnd-  or  to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.    The 
ing  pioking  tools  is   useless  so  long  as  the  bolt  is  shot  by  a  handle  indepcoidently  of  the 
shape  of  l£e  key  prevents  the  keyhole  from  key,  by  whi<^  alone  it  can  be  withdrawn ;  but 
being  entirely  dosed,  and  that  the  method  just  the  construction  of  the  lock  does  not  allow  the 
given  of  doing  this  is  ineffectual,  unless  the  key  to  remain  in  it;  and  exoept  when  the  key 
lock  be  so  constructed  that  the  tumblers  cannot  is  in  the  hole,  it  is  quite  dosed  by  a  steel  curtain 
be  moved  into  their  true  position  when  the  key-  within,  which  springs  across  it. — ^A  common  de- 
hole  is  open,  contrived  in  1861  a  lock  of  most  vice  against  tJiie  employment  of  strong  tools  for 
ingenious  construction,  which  he  called  the  magic  forcing  locks  apart,  and  of  gunpowder  to  blow 
lode.    In  this  the  bits  of  the  key  are  attached  them  up,  is  a  strong  slider  of  cast  steel,  made^ 
upon  its  shaft  and  appear  as  of  the  same  piece ;  as  in  the  lock  just  named,  to  close  the  keyhole, 
but  when  the  kev  is  introduced  into  the  lock  Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  back  plate  of  the  lock 
they  are  taken  up  by  a  pin,  which  enters  through  is  cut  out,  and  screwed  on  again  with  a  few 
them  into  the  centre  of  the  key  shaft,  and  this  small  screws.    When  force  is  applied,  this  part 
being  turned  in  the  usual  manner,  a  train  of  gives  way,  saving  the  rest, 
gear  wheels  is  set  in  motion,  which  first  sepa-       LOCK,  Matthbw,  an  English  composer,  bom 
rates  the  bits  of  the  key  from  the  shaft,  and  then  in  Exeter  about  1685,  died  in  1677.    At  the 
carries  them  away  from  the  keyhole  into  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
interior  of  the  k)ck.    They  there  arrange  the  music  for  the  pubUc  entry  of  Charles  II.    He  is 
tumblers  to  their  proper  positions  out  of  sight  considered  as  the  father  of  the  En^ish  opera, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  piddng  tools ;  for  He  wrote  the  muMc  for  '^Macbeth,*'  the  '^  Tem- 
the  same  motion  which  detaches  and  carries  pest,*'  and  Shadwdl's  ^*  Psyche." 
away  the  bits  at  the  same  time  doses  upthe       LOOKE,  Jomr,  an  English  philosopher,  bom 
keyhole  with  a  solid  hardened  blocking.   When  in  Wrington,  SomersetBhire,  Aug.  29, 1682,  died 
the  bolt  is  shot  the  keyhole  reopens,  the  bits  at  Oates,  a  country  seat  in  Essex,  Oct  28, 1704. 
come  back  and  join  the  handle  again^  and  all  are  The  moderate  inheritance  d  his  family  was  con- 
taken  out  as  they  went  in.    The  bits  if  desir-  siderably  reduced  during  the  eivil  wars,  in  which 
able  may  be  taken  off  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  his  father  was  a  parliamentary  captain.   Under 
leaving  the  shaft  or  handle  with  the  lock.    In  the  brief  political  ascenden<7  of  the  Puritans 
this  lock  neither  the  smoke  nor  impression  pro-  he  imbibea  the  religious  principle  and  epMtci 
cesB  can  be  applied  for  picking^  for  the  k^  bits  liberty  whidi  aetoated  that  b<»y  of  men. 
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education  began  at  Westminster  soliool,  ttom  third  earl  of  ShafleBbmr,  the  okgini  pUlo- 

which  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  Obristchnroh  sophical  writer  of  Qaeen  Anne'sieigD.  1b19^ 

college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  baohe-  he  accompanied  the  earl  and  counteasof  Norti- 

lor  of  arts  in  1655  and  master  in  1658,  continuing  nmberland  on  a  tour  in  France,  and  after  hk 

to  reside  in  that  citj  till  1664.    In  after  life  he  return  (1672)  was  employed  bj  ShaftesborTts 

regretted  that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  draw  up  the  fundamental  laws  of  CanE^ 

in  ^e  university,  duenV  from  his  contempt  of  which  province  had  jost  been  granted  to  lis 

the  scholastic  philosophy  and  methods  which  and  7  others.     The  scheme  of  aoraimgi 

were  there  upheld ;  yet  he  applied  himself  dill-  which  was  prepared,  aristocratic  and  (xmioiQil 

gentiy  to  the  classics,  read  in  private  the  works  to  monarchy,  yet  tolerant  of  all  reBgiooa,  ai- 

of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  eqjoyed  the  friend-  cates  the  cautious  and  practical  tendoiciesdi 

ship  of  persons  whose  society  and  conversation  mind,  since,  though  a  lover  of  freedom,  hepn- 

first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  greatest  work,  posed  to  estabE<)h  it  in  anew  country  only  ias 

His  companions  were  chosen  rather  from  among  &r  as  it  had  been  realized  in  Eng^d.  In  1(1 

the  Hvely  and  agreeable  than  the  studious  and  he  made  the  first  sketch  of  his  '^Eaaa^  ootk 

learned,  and  his  early  correspondence  often  dis-  Human  Understanding,''  which  iras  fimsJiedi 

plays  wit  and  irony.    The  precise  and  sdentific  1687  and  published  in  1690.  XnadiscoaGioDii 

method  of  Descartes  seems  to  have  given  the  five  or  six  friends  at  his  chambera  in  Ox£ii 

first  impulse  to  his  speculations,  but  Bacon  ex-  he  suggested  that  the  dispute  and  pei]^ 

erted  a  more  permanent  and  congenial  influence,  could  only  be  solved  by  a  preliminary  esama* 

and  he  may  be  called  the  metaphyaician  of  the  tion  of  our  own  abilities,  and  of  what  solgeai 

Baconian  philosophy.    After  receiving  his  de-  our  understandings  are  or  are  not  fitted  to  do! 

grees  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  medicine,  with.    He  set  down  several  tbon^ootk 

which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  through  subject  previous  to  their  next  meetiog,  andtfae 

Ufe,  and  his  eminent  proficiency  in  which  is  at-  work  thus  begun  was  often  resomed  aod  ofia 

tested  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  greatest  authority  neglected  during  his  various  avoca^aS)  ti 

of  his  time.  But  though  he  was  disciplined  by  the  was  ultimately  completed  in  retirement  ai 

study  of  the  complicated  and  fieetmg  phenom-  leisure.  While  Shaftesbury  was  lord  ebsDodlii; 

ena  of  disease  for  the  sagacious  observation  of  Locke  held  the  appointment  of  secretary  fordi 

the  phenomena  of  the  nund,  yet  his  works,  un-  presentation  of  benefices,  and  afterward  (ii» 

like  those  of  Hartiey,  Darwin,  or  Oabanis,  who  retary  to  the  board  of  trade.    In  1675  be  vea 

were  also  both  physicians  and  philosophers,  con-  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  reslss 

tain  no  passages  savorins  of  the  chemical  labor-  in  Montpellier,  where  he  became  $e(pM 

atory  or  the  anatomical  lecture  room.    In  1664  with  Mr.  Herbert  (afterward  earl  of  PemW» 

he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  in  a  diplomatic  to  whom  his  "  Essay^  is  dedicated,  and  in  P^ 

mission  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg,  and,  re-  where  his  conversation  was  welccHiied  bj  ^ 

turning  to  Oxford  within  a  year,  was  in  doubt  most  eminent  literary  and  sdentific  men.  Hi 

whether  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  was  recalled  to  England  when  Sbaftesbniy  I^ 

profession,  to  continue  in  diplomatic  employ-  sidned  power  for  a  brief  season  in  1679,  d 

ments,  offers  of  which  ^th  in  Spain  and  Qer*  followed  that  nobleman  when,  charged  wiibbs 

many  were  made  to  him,  or  to  enter  the  church,  treason,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  168S.  » 

a  considerable  preferment  in  which  was  prom-  continued  to  redde  there  after  the  dath  i 

ised  throuffh  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  heuten-  Shaftesbury,  having  incurred  the  hostilitj « 

ant  of  Lremnd.    He  was  engaged  in  studies  in  the  court  by  his  connection  with  him.  J^ 

experimental  philosophy,  when  in  1666  he  be-  Amsterdam  he  kept  aloof  teem  the  B^ 

came  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  exiles  who  were  plotting  the  rebellion  of  li<^ 

earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  then  suffering  from  mouth,  auguring  their  ill  success,  aadjoisa 

an  abscess  in  the  chest.    Locke  divined  the  na-  with  limbordi,  Le  Olerc,  and  others,  in  & 

ture  of  the  disorder,  which  no  one  else  had  been  formation  of  a  philosophical  aocietj  for& 

able  to  discover;  the  life  of  the  nobleman  was  weekly  discussion  of  important  qnestioDs.  Sp 

believed  to  have  been  saved  by  a  surgical  oper-  were  set  about  him  to  suggest  irritating  w^ 

ation  which  the  philosopher  advised ;  and  the  and  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin,  bat  tb^ 

result  was  a  dose  and  permanent  friendship  be-  were  foiled  by  his  steady  silence  ooncenisg  ^ 

tween  them.    Locke  accompanied  him  to  Lon-  politics  of  the  day.    The  court  ^^.'^^J^ 

don,  and  in  his  house  ei\joyed  the  society  of  the  solved  to  punish  him  in  the  ^^Jf^}^ 

duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Northumber-  he  was  vulnerable,  and  ^ected  him  m)ai  ^ 

land,  Lord  Halimx,  and  others  of  the  most  dis-  studentship  in  Ohristchurch  coQ^.  ,^^.^ 

tinguished  characters  of  the  time.    Shaftesbury  reftised  to  take  part  in  the  schemes  of  inn^ 

united  engaging  maimers  with  distinguished  and  concealed  mmselfat  Utrecht,  vhere  be  v> 

ability,  and  was  an  admirable  talker ;  and  LockcL  employed  in  writing  his  letter  *'  On  '^^'^!*^. 

whose  esteem  for  conversational  capacity  led  In  the^i&ZiotA^iMiof  LeOlerohepnbhsbediB 

him  to  assign  it  a  first  place  in  the  formation  of  French  in  1 686  a  *'  New  Metiiod  of  a  Goom^ 

a  man's  mind,  was  probably  attached  in  this  place  Book,''  in  1687  an  abrid^s^t  dj^ 

instance  very  much  by  this  quality.    While  re-  *^Essayonthe  Human  Understanduig,  t^* 

siding  with  him  he  superintended  the  education  1688  his  letter  *'  On  Toleration,''  ^^<^/^,^ 

pf  his  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson  the  lished  in  England  in  the  same  year,  and  uiLtf!» 
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at  Gk>i2dik  in  1689«    Its  liberal  tiews  ware  ai-  last  yeans,  while  soflbring  imder  an  Ineonible 
taoked  bj  an  Oxford  theolo^^an.  and  were  de-  astbmai  tne   affectionate   attentions  of  Ladjr 
fendod  by  Looke  in  two  admtional  letters.  Ttfasham,  a  dan£|hter  of  Balph  Cndworth,  and 
Adopting  the  theory  of  a  compact^  he  maintain-  died  nltimately  in  his  chair,  from  the  natural 
ed  uiat  the  state  relates  only  to  civil  interestSi  decay  of  a  constitution  ori^aUy  weak,  while 
luis  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  the  world  to  she  was  reading  the  Psalms  to  him. — ^The  course 
come,  and  should  therefore  tolerate  all  modes  and  circumstances  of  Locke's  life  were  in  every 
of  ^worship  not  immoral  in  their  nature  or  in-  respect  £&vorable  to  the  production  of  such  a 
volving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  government,  work  as  the  ^  Essay  on  the  Humau  Understand- 
Conscious  of  no  crime,  he  refused  to  accept  a  ing/'    Early  imbued  with  a  zeal  for  liberty  and 
pardon  which  William  remi  promiBed  to  obtain  with  the  principles  of  a  severe  morality,  his 
for  bim  from  James  n^  but  returned  to  England  whole  life  was  a  warfare  against  the  enemies  of 
after  the  revolution  of  1688  In  the  same  fleet  freedom  in  speculation,  freedom  in  worship,  and 
whioh  brought  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  ob-  freedom  from  every  unnecessarv  political  re- 
tained through  Lord  Mordaunt  the  office  of  straint    Acquainted  by  his  studies  both  with 
oommiasioner  of  appeals.    In  1690  appeared  his  scholastic  subtieties  and  the  physical  sciencesi 
^'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'^  the  first  he  was  in  mature  age  admitted  to  the  society 
work  which  attracted  attention  in  England  to  of  wits  and  politicians,  and  became  a  man  of 
metaphysical  speculations,  except  on  the  part  of  buuness  and  of  the  world.    The  ^^EssaV'  was 
merely  studious  men,  and  one  of  the  ffreatest  the  product  of  meditation  continued  through 
contributions  in  modem  times  to  the  philosophy  many  years,  was  composed  at  intervals,  and  is 
of  the  hnman  mind.  The  celebrity  of  the  author  in  a  studied  colloquial  and  rather  racy  style, 
as  a  Mend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  at-  which,  however  attractive  to  the  reader,  is  too 
tacks  upon  it,  and  the  attempts  made  at  Oxford  fi j^urative^  ambiguous,  various,  and  even  contra- 
to  prevent  the  students  from  reading  it,  were  dictor^,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy^    The 
among    the  secondary  causes  of  its  success,  essential  character  and  tendency  of  his  system 
Six  editions  appeared  within  14  years,   and  has  therefore  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
throngh  translations  into  Latin  and  French  the  between  metaphysicians  of  different  schools^ 
fame  of  tibe  author  was  made  European.    He  and  dififerent  passafpes  suggest  veiy  opposite 
pablished  in  1690  two  "Treatises  on  Civil  €k>v-  condudons.    His  object  was  to  inquire  into  the 
emment,'^  written  to  support  the  principles  of  origin,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowl« 
the  revolution  by  establifuiing  the  titie  of  Elng  edge,  and   his   method  was  purely  psycholo- 
WiUiam  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  as  the  gical,  by  the  patient  and  tentative  olwervation 
01^  title  of  lawful  government;  in  1698  his  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.    In  the 
"  llionghts  concerning  Education,^'  in  which  1st  book  he  confutes  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
his  object  is  to  fiashion  a  gentieman  rather  than  innate  principles  or  axioms,  which  would  con- 
a  scholar,  and  therefore  he  lays  less  stress  on  flict  with  his  whole  theory  of  the  empirical 
learning  than  on  virtue,  breeding,  and  practical  origin  of  our  ideas.    This  theory  is  fully  devel- 
wisdom;  and  in  1695  the  *^  RecMBonableness  of  oped  in  the  2d  book,  in  which  he  shows  that 
Christianity,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter-  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  forming  every 
mine  what  points  of  belief  were  common  to  all  notion  that  we  possess,  that  the  action  of  these 
the  Christian  sects,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  plan  faculties  takes  its  rise  from  experience,  and 
of  the  king  for  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  that  the  mind  may  therefore  be  compared  to  a 
them  alL    He  published  a  vindication  of  this  sheet  cd  white  pi4>er  void  of  all  characters  till 
work  against  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  the  events  of  time  inscribe  them.    Having  tiius 
conducted  a  controversy  with  StiUin^^eet,  who  stated  the  principle  that  all  the  materials  of  our 
iu  his  work  on  the  Trinity  denounced  some  of  knowledge  come  from  experience^  he  explains 
the  principles  of  the  ^'  Essay"  as  opposed  to  tanr  It  more  particularly  by  making  a  distinction  be- 
dameutal  Christian  doctrines.    In, 1700  he  re-  tween  sensation  and  reflection  as  sources  c^ 
signed  his  commissionership  in  consequence  of  ideas.  The  former  is  observation  of  the  extern^ 
his  failing  healtii,  and,  declining  a  pension  offered  world,  the  latter  of  our  own  mental  operirtions. 
him  by  the  king  in  a  personal  interview,  retired  Though  he  uses  the  term  reflection  in  a  wavering 
to  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham  and  indefinite  sense,  it  does  not  plainly  appear 
at  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he  devoted  the  re<  that  he  ascribed  to  it  any  other  power  than  that 
mainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip-  of  a  mere  formal  and  logical  mechanism,  to  act 
tures.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  later  labors  were  upon,  to  combine  and  compare,  and  to  exten- 
a  ^*  Discourse  on  the  liOracles,''  '^  Paraphrases,  sively  modify  the  materials  primarily  afforded 
with  Kotes,  of  the  Episties  of  St.  Paul,'^and  an  by  the  senses.    Li  long  and  acute  processes  of 
'*  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  Opinion  reasoninff  he  aims  to  oring  the  ideas  of  space, 
of  Seeing  All  Things  in  G|od,"  which  were  pub-  time,  infinity,  causality,  personal  identity,  sub- 
lished  posthumously.    His  excellent  treatise  on  stance,  and  good  and  evil  within  the  limits  of 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  which  experience.    The  8d  book  is  a  treatise  on  the 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  application  of  his  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of  language.    In  the  4th 
*^  Easay,"  being  a  scheme  of  the  eaucation  which  book  he  passes  from  ideas  to  knowledge,  from 
an  adult  person  should  give  himsel£  also  ap>  psychology  to  ontology,  treating  the  question  as 
peared  alter  his  death.    He  received  during  his  to  the  adequacy  of  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of 
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onr  knowledge.  HebeldarepreeentattvetlieQry  Scott  in  Bdinburgli,  and  the  iiriimti^TU 

of  peroeption,  maintaining  that  the  mind  does  sprang  np  between  tiiem  resulted  in  Loekhni'i 

not  know  liiiDgs  immediately,  bat  by  the  inter*  marriafle,  in  April,  1820,  to  Soplus  Chaku^ 

yention  of  ideas;  that  knowledge  is  real  only  in  the  eldest  dangbter  of  Sir  Wsker.  fla  bgi 

so  fiur  as  there  is  oonformity  between  oar  ideas  after  remoyed  with  bis  wife  to  Chiebvnd,! 

and  tiie  reality  of  things ;  and  that  ideas  may  be  oottage  within  3  miles  of  Abbotaford,  wli^ 

entirely  inadequate,  howeyer  distinct  they  are,  his  fuher-in-law  was  in  the  habit  of  gougdySf 

thos  rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes.    This  for  relaxation  from  his  literary  laSon,  ff  a 

theoryoontams  the  germ  ofntter  scepticism,  and  escape  his  nomerons  yisitora.    He  remiid 

was  the  ground  on  which  Berkeley  denied  the  howeyer,  a  regolar  contribotorto  ^^Bltdraw,' 

ezistonoe  of  the  material  world,  and  Hume  in-  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  iodmcrji 

yolyed  idl  human  knowledge  in  doubt.  The  dis-  writer  of  fiction.    In  1821  appeared  his "  Vir 

tinction  established  by  Kant  between  the  cause  rins,  a  Boman  Story,"  said  to  nave  bees  ttce 

and  the  occasion  of  our  conceptions,  making  the  in  8  weeks ;  In  1822,  ^^  Adam  Blair,"  a  Soocb 

former  to  exist  in  the  original  constitution  of  tale  of  a  deep  and  almost  tragic  intervt;  a 

the  mind,  and  the  latter  in  the  circumstances  in  1828,  "Reginald  Dalton,"  a  tale  of  Eb^ 

of  experience,  would  haye  remoyed  the  fimda-  nniyernty  life.    In  1822  he  edited  an  e& 

mental  error  inyolyed,  perhaps  without  design,  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  with  copious  notea,  isd  a 

in  the  system  of  Locke.    There  are  indications  the  succeeding  year  collected  and  puUisy  b 


utilitarianism  in  morals,  materialism  in  meta-  peatedly  reprinted  in  Great  Britain  and  iaai- 

physics,  and  scepticism  m  religion. — A  biogra-  ca,  is  one  of  his  most  popular  pnblicatiooifl^ 

phy  of  Locke  was  publiahed  in  1829  by  Lord  the  ^lendid  illustrated  ealtion  of  tfomjiLs' 

King,  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  sister,  and  added  don,  1841)  has  circulated  by  many  tbcntt 

to  Bohn^s  '^Standard  Libraiy"  in  1858.    The  of  copies.    In  1824  i^peared  hialastnorei.* 

best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  10  titled  the  ^  History  of  Matthew  WakL"  hit 

yoK  (London,  1801  and  1812).  His  philosophi-  latter  part  of  1825  Sir  John  T.  C(Md9B,n 

cal  works  haye  been  published  with  a  prelimi*  had  conducted  the  '^  Quarterly  Beview"  £ft 

nary  essay  and  notes  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (2  yola,  the  retirement  of  Gifford,  was  oomoefled  if 

London,  1854).  professional  engagemento  to  reaigD  ueeiL» 

LOOKED  JAW.    See  Tetanus  ship,  and  Lockhart,  although  only  in  li«  ^ 

L00KHART,JoHir6iBSOK,  a  Scottish  author,  year,  was  inyited  to  supidy  his  place.  Hel^ 

bom  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  died  at  Abbotsford,  cepted  the  offer,  remoyea  to  LoodoD  villi ji 

Koy.  25, 1864.    He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  fiunUy  early  in  1826,  and  filled  there^-^ 

yerslty  of  Glasgow,  and  haying  obtained  an  ex-  position  of  editor  until  1858.    Under  hiiofes? 

hibition  in  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  was  graduat-  the  '^  Quarterly"  maintained  and  inereiMd  a 

ed  at  the  latter  place  as  a  bachelor  of  ciyil  law.  reputadon.    He  did  not  entirely  relinqiiisli  :i| 

After  a  tour  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  Ed-  connection  with  '^Blackwood,**  howerer.^ 

inburgh,  and  in  1816  was  called  to  the  bar  of  contributed  occasionally  to  the  "NoeCesAouR' 

that  dty.    Although  fayorably  known  in  the  sianas"  and  to  other  departmentBofthemigisst 

circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  by  his  accom*  His  remaining  works  are :  a  **  Life  of  Bon& 

plishments,  be  failed  to  make  an  impression  as  published  in  1828  in  '^Clonstable^a  Misoell^; 

an  adyocate,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  ^^  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (I/)odoo,ls^^ 

^^  Blackwood^s  Magazine^'  in  1817  became  a  con-  which  formed  the  oommenceroent  of  ^',^^' 

tributor  to  ite  columns.    Sharing  in  the  strong  FamUy  Library  ;^^  and  the  '*Llfe  of  ^^^ 

tory  preiadices  of  the  conductors,  he  wielded  in  Scott"  (London,  1886-'8),  originally pab&t»e 

their  behalf  a  pen  unsurpassed  in  inyectiye  and  7  yolnmes.  ^In  relating  Soott'a  bastness  tn^ 

sarcasm,  and  which  not  unfrequently  lent  itself  tions,  he  allowed  his  pr^udioes  to  get  theu^ 

to  coarse  personal  abuse  of  political  opponents,  of  his  judgment,  and  his  strictures  ^  ^ 

On  snbiects  other  than  political  he  wrote  with  Ballantynes,  the  publishers  of  the  Wtren^ 

scholarly  grace  and  yigor,  and  occasionally  con-  noyels,  proyoked  a  bitter  cootroTer^.  P! 

tributed  original  yerses  or  metrical  translations  large  emolumente  which  Lockbart  R^ 

from  the  Spanish  and  German  of  genuine  merit,  from  his  Utera^  labors,  and  a  aioeoore  p^ 

In  1819  appeared  ^'Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins-  him  by  Sir  B.  Fed,  placed  him  pecanun?* 

folk,"  the  joint  production  of  Professor  Wilson  ea^  circumstances,  but  his  l^^^.T^'l! 

and  himself^  conteining  lively  though  exagger-  clouded  by  domestic  sorrows.   His  wih^ 

ated  descriptions  of  Scottish  society  and  man-  two  sons  died  before  him,  aod  of  all  ^^^Ttl 

ners,  with  portraits  of  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Scott,  drde  which  used  to  assemble  at  AbboteMfi^ 

Ohalmera,  and  many  other  notabilities,  inolud-  and  his  daughter  remained  the  sole bohiJ, 

"  "  ~        e  infent  daughter,  Monica,  of  tte  ¥!. 


ing  himself.    A  considerable  portion  of  ^^Ohris-  In  the „ , ,    i  ^mm 

topher  in  the  Tent,"  published  in  "  Blackwood"  whose  husband  Robert  Eape  asBoo^  jbe^ 

in  the  same  year,  and  several  of  the  earlier  of  Scott,  the  pedigrees  of  Soott  ^^^j^Qg^ 

"Noctes  Ambrosiansa,"  were  also  written  by  are  now  centred.    Lockbart  left  ^Jf^ 

him.  In  the  previous  year  be  had  met  Sir  Walter  terly  Beview^in  1868inabatlend  batf»>'^ 
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-e  tiring^  to  Abbotsford,  now  the  seat  of  hie  the  meroenarieswhomlHrnlioB  bed  stationed  in 
laaghter,  ended  bis  Hfe  there.  His  personal  thor  citadel,  dnring  bis  absence  in  fiioily,  be  on 
qualities  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  bun  gei^  bis  retnm  levied  beayy  oontribntions  upon  them, 
orally  popular,  although  be  posBessed  warm  and  oarried  off  a  greatjpart  of  the  treasure  depos- 
TiendB.  His  bearing  was  aristocratio,  and  bis  ited  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  After  tbede- 
xianxier  chilling  and  even  snpercOions  to  stran-  partnre  of  Pyrrhns  from  Italy  Loori  again  sob- 
ers ;  and  be  frequently  broke  through  bis  re-  mitted  to  Rome,  and  remained  in  this  ooodition 
serve  only  to  utter  witty  sarcasms,  in  which  be  till  216  B.  0.,  when,  on  receiving  intdligence 
w^as  xinsnipasBed.  Those  whom  be  admitted  to  of  Hannibal's  great  victory  at  Oannie,  fibe  went 
his  friendwip,  however,  daim  that  beneath  bis  over  to  the  Oartbaginians.  In  205  B.  0.  the 
oold  exterior  be  concealed  truly  generous  im-  treachery  ofthe  aristocracy  enabled  the  Romans 
pulses.  ^^  to  recover  possession  of  the  dty,  in  which  a 
LOOKFORT,  a  township  and  village,  capital  Roman  legate  with  a  powerful  garrison  was  now 
of  Niagara  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  stationed.  From  this  period  we  bear  little  of 
on  the  Bocbester,  Lodqx>rt,  and  Niagara  Falls  Locri.  It  existed  however  as  late  as  the  6tb 
railroad,  which  here  crosses  the  canal  by  a  via-  century  A.  D.,  and  probably  owed  its  destruo- 
duot  500  feet  long  and  60  feet  above  the  water;  tion  to  the  Saracens.  Modem  travellers  have 
X>op.  of  the  township  in  1855, 18,886 ;  of  the  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  Keapolitan  town 
village  in  1856,  8,989— in  1860,  12,500.  It  of  Gerace,  where  are  still  viable  the  fragments 
has  large  quarries  of  very  fine  limestone  and  of  of  a  Doric  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  that 
sandstone  flagging,  which  give  employment  to  of  Ftoseipine. 

several  hundred  men.    The  surplus  water  of  LOORIS,  a  oonntry  of  ancient  Greece,  occn- 
the  Erie  oanal,  which  is  here  raised  60  feet  by  med  by  theLocrians,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
6  double  oombined  locks,  is  distributed  by  means  descended  fivm  the  Leleges.    Their  territory, 
of  a  bydraulic  canal  f  of  a  mile  long  to  various  in  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  originally  extended 
mannfaotories,  furnishing  an  immense  water  across  the  continent  frx>m  the  Oorinthian  gulf 
X>ower,  and  constituting  one  of  the  chief  sources  to  the  Eubosan  sea ;  but  the  encroachments  of 
of  prosperity.    The  viUage  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  Phodans  and  Dorians  deprived  them  in 
and  contains  5  flouring  mills,  7  saw  mills,  5  time  ofthe  central  portions,  and  confined  them 
stave  and  shingle  fkotories,  2  tsnneries,  4  ma«  to  the  maritime  districts.     The  Opuntii  and 
obine  sbops  and  founderies,  a  general  manu-  Epionemidii,  whose  territories  lay  toward  the 
facturing  establishment  for  steam  engmes,  sew-  east^  became  comparatively  polished  and  civil- 
ing  macninea,  and  farming  implements,  employ-  ized ;  but  the  western  tribe,  who  were  distin- 
ing  more  than  200  men,  and  a  glass  fiiotory  guisbed  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ozolian, 
employing  over  100  men.    There  are  4  banks  remained  to  the  last  in  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
of  issue  and  2  savings  banks^  5  printing  offices^  Hie  territories  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  (so 
and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers.    There  called  from  their  proximity  to  Mount  Gnemis) 
are  18  ohurohes  (1  Baptist,  2  Episoopsl,  1  and  Locri  Opuntii  (named  from  their  chief  city 
Eriends',  2  Lutheran.  2  Methodist,  2  Freshyte-  Opus)  stretched  along  the  Eubcsan  sea  and  Ma- 
rian, 2  Roman  Oatholio,  and  1  Universalist),  and  lian  gnif  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gephissus 
a  union  sdiool,  a  flouri^ing  public  institution  to  the  pass  of  Tbermopyles,  save  where  a  strip 
which  provides  instruction  in  all  tiie  branches  of  Fbods  intervened  and  severed  them.  The  Lo- 
of  a  liberal  education  to  600  or  700  pupils.    Li  crians  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  renresents 
1855  there  were  5,011  children  attending  pub-  them  as  following  AJ^  tlie  son  of  Oueus,  to 

lie  schools.  the  Trojan  war,  with  40  ships.    In  the  Persian 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.  Bee  Stbam  Gab-  war  the  Opuntii  sent  a  contmgent  under  Leoni- 

BiAOB.  das  to  ThermopylfB,  and  a  squadron  of  7  ships 

LOCRI,  or  Loom  Epizspsmn  ("Western  to  aid  the  confederate  fleet    During  the  Felo-> 

Locri"),  an  ancient  city  of  Bouthem  Italy,  situ-  ponnesian  war  the  eastern  Locrians  sided  with 

ated  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  penin-  ^arta. — The  territory  of  the  Ozolian  or  wes1>* 

sula.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Locris,  em  Locrians  was  bounded  N.  £.  by  Doris,  E.  by 

in  Greece,  in  the  Ist  quarter  of  the  7tb  century  Phocis,  8.  by  the  Oorinthian  guli^  and  W.  and  K 

B.  C.,  and  became  celebrated  by  the  laws  of  W.  by  ^tolia.    It  is  a  mountainous  and  bar- 

Zaleucus.    In  later  times  Locri  was  generally  an  ren  district*    The  chief  towns  were  Ampbissa, 

ally  of  Syracuse,  whose  tyrant,  the  elder  Diony-  Naupaotus,  and  Eupalium.    The  Ozoliim  Lo- 

siua,  married  a  Loerian  woman.    On  the  e^qral-  crians  first  appear  in  history  during  the  Pelo- 

sion  of  bis  son  and  successor  from  the  former  ponnesian  war,  and  are  classed  by  Thucydides 

dty,  it  was  in  Locri  that  he  sought  refbge :  but  with  the  half-savage  ^tolians  and  Acamanians, 

be  is  said  to  have  abused  the  oonfldence  ox  the  whom  they  resembled  in  their  customs,  arms, 

Locrians,  and,  seizing  on  their  acropolis,  estab-  and  manner  of  fighting.  In  426  B.  G.  they  prom- 

lisbed  a  despotism  over  tbem  which  endured  for  ised  to  aid  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes 

6  years.  When  Pyrrhns  of  Epims  invaded  Italy,  against  the  ^tolians,  but  after  the  defeat  of  that 

280  B.  0.,  Locri  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  officer  they  submitted  without  opposition  to 

foroe^    On  the  approach  of  tiiat  monarch,  bow*  Eurylocbus^  the  Spartan  commander.    In  the 

ever,  the  Locrians  drove  out  the  Rcnums,  and  latter  days  of  Grecian  independence  they  were 

d6oIaredfortfae£^irote;bnthavingTi86nagiiiist  mamhen  of  the  ^tolian  oonfaderaey.    After 
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the  Botnan  oonqaest  of  GrMoe,  aD  Locris  was   c^<mAy  on  plants.    It  will  l>e  snfikUnt  hov  tp 
absorbed  Jn  th»  provinoe  of  Aciiaia.  allnde  to  the  deyastations  committed  by  kcu^ 

"  eastern  travel  deacribe  the 
progress  of  tbcxr  ti^ 
every  trace  of  T^ge^akkaih 
characterized  by  roofed  wing  covers,  short  an-  the  distiicts  visited  by  them.  Th^r  m&Lcn 
tennas  not  tapering  at  the  end,  8-jomted  feet,  are  so  incredible  that  rivers  hAve  been  bkdd 
and  absence  of  projecting  ovipositor.  The  name  and  many  square  miles  covered  by  thAov 
locnst  is  derived  from  Lat.  loeuSy  place,  and  stench  of  their  decaying  bodies  infecticg  u^ 
tutui,  burned,  from  the  resemblance  of  districts  air  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Messnb  Kirbr  oc 
ravaged  by  them  to  a  region  desolated  by  fire.  Bpence  mention  an  army  of  locusts  which  ns- 
In  the  locust  family  the  extremity  of  the  body  aged  the  Mahratta  country,  extending  in  a  cl- 
in  the  female  is  provided  with  4  short  wedge-    umn  500  miles  long,  and  so  compact  toal  ii  •..- 


shaped  pieces,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  movmg  up  scured  the  sim  like  an  edipee ;  thisy  bowerc 

and  down  like  double  nippers ;  these  are  forced  was  another  species,  of  a  red  color,  wbidi  }s^ 

into  the  ground,  enlargmg  the  hole  as  they  are  duced  an  additional  bloody  hne  as  they  atrippec 

opened  and  withdrawn  until  it  is  deep  and  large  the  trees  of  their  foliage.    Many  are  the  s3i> 

enough  to  receive  the  eggs.    The  males  mi&e  a  sions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  flight  of  tba 

loud  noise  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  across  the  insects,  and  the  prophet  Joel  (ch.  iL)  gives  amie- 

projecting  veins  of  tne  wiuff  covers,  like  play-  nificent  description  of  their  appearanoeL   TU 

mg  upon  a  violin,  the  sound  being  intensified  locusts  were  considered  by  the  Jews  and  eaS- 

by  a  sonorous  cavity  in  the  1st  abdominal  seg-  em  nations,  and  still  are  by  the  Arabs,  as  tk 

ment.    The  hind  legs  are  very  powerful,  en-  avenging  armies  of  the  Dei^ ;  the  latter  aaaot 

ablingtbem  to  leap  much  better  than  the  ^ass-  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  exists  in  good 

hoppers ;  their  strong  and  narrow  wings  give  Arabic  on  the  wings  of  the  insect ;  they  do  sot 

them  the  power  of  rapid  and  long  continued  occur  in  large  swarms  every  year,  but  ca-H 

flight,  accompanied  by  a  loud  whizzing  noise,  every  4rth  or  6th  season,  and  generally  tovari 

compared  in  their  immense  swarms  to  the  rush-  the  end  of  May.    Locusts  are  used  as  food  s 

ing  of  a  whirlwind,  the  rattling  of  chariots,  and  the  countries  where  they  aboxmd ;  the  legs  id 

the  crackling  of  burning  stubble.    In  the  genus  wings  being  pulled  o£  the  bodies  are  fined  ia 

aoridium  there  is  a  projecting  spine  or  taber-  oil,  and  are  conddered  a  delicacy ;  they  st 

de  on  the  breast  between  the  fore  legs ;  three  sometimes  dried  in  the  son,  pounded  up,  ci 

epeciea.  A,  atutaeeun^  ilawhvittaUim^  and  /&-  used  as  a  flour  for  making  bread.    In  wmmt 

fMir-rwrum^  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  towns  in  Arabia  there  are  shops  where  loeisft 

Ms  report  on  ^^  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta-  are  sold  by  measure.    Other  roecdes  areGcn> 

tion.'*    In  the  genus  loeuit€tj  differing  from  the  men  in  Africa,  where  they  are  a£so  used  as  feed, 

preceding  by  the  absence  of  the  s^ine  on  the  Gordon  Gumming  describes  these  insects  in  AP 

breastwand  including  the  famous  migratory  lo-  rica  as  coming  on  like  a  snow  storm,  fljiag 

oust  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris  describes  15  Amer-  slowly  and  steadily  about  100  yards  Grom  thi 

ican  species.    The  Oarolina  locust,  about  1}  ground ;  the  air  was  darkened  by  their  maaBS^ 

inches  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  about  and  the  plain  upon  which  he  stood  beciDi 

8  inches,  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  with  dusky  densely  covered  with  them ;  as  far  as  the  en 

spots,  black  wings  broadly  margined  with  yel-  could  reach  in  every  direction,  they  stretched  a 

low ;  this  species,  well  known  for  its  shaip  one  unbroken  doud,  and  more  tiian  an  bos 

noise  during  the  hottest  days  of  smnmer,  is  elapsed  before  their  devastating  legions  svepi 

found  abundantiy  by  the  roadside,  flying  be-  by ;  they  form  in  Africa  food  for  man,  dUle, 

fore  the  traveller  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  camivora,  and  birds.    Locusts  have  also  ooo- 

prefers  warm  and  drv  places,  but  is  sometimes  mitted  considerable  ravages  in  America;  msA 

seen  near  salt  marshes  in  company  with  the  of  the  devastation  popularly  attributed  to  gM- 

red-legg^  species;  the  eggs,  deposited  in  the  hoppers  really  belongs  to  locusts,  and  most  €te 

ground  in  autumn,  are  hatdbed  in  the  following  to  the  red-legged  species  (A,  femuT'Ttibfvm,  Di 

Siring.    In  the  ^us  tetrvRf  or  ffrouse-locusts.  Geer) ;  they  have  proved  specially  destnictift 

r.  Harris  describes  7  species ;  they  are  found  to  the  grass  of  salt  meadows,  clover,  com,  sad 

in  the  hottest  places,  ana  leap  to  an  astonishing  vegetables,  tmtil  arrested  by  the  early  froeU; 

distance;  they  mav  be  known  by  their  smafi  the  hay  crop  is  sometimes  so  much  tainted  I? 

size,  and  their  keeled  thorax  resembling  a  re-  their  decaymg  bodies  that  cattie  refose  to  at 

versed  boat. — The  celebrated  locust  of  the  East  it ;  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  t]iefle 

{kemta  migratorioj  Linn.;  placed  in  the  ge-  insects  were  so  abundant  in  northern  New  £i^ 

nus  acridium  by  Latreille)  is  about  2^  inches  land  that  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  ip- 

long,  of  a  greenish  color  obscurely  spotted,  with  pointed  on  account  of  tiie  wiae-spread  cslaiB- 

Se  brown  wing  covers  marked  with  black,  ity. — ^Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to 

special  habitat  is  western  Asia,  northern  to  check  the  ravages  of  locusts.    A  bounty  has 

Africa,  and  southern  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  given  for  the  collection  of  tiieir  em 

spread  even  to  England  and  northern  Europe,  which  may  easily  be  turned  out  of  the  groraa; 

It  is  destructive  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  larval,  the  adults  are  taken  by  means  of  doths  and 

nymph,  and  perfeot  oonditions,  feeding  vora>  nets  swept  over  the  fields;  destroyed  bylxnl- 
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ing  crater,  they  are  greatly  reUshed  by  hogs,  of  thrifty  trees,  and  as  saeh  better  fitted  for 
They  are  devoured  by  insectivorotis  TnaTnmals  hedge  rows  than  for  forest  planting.  No  rem- 
and birds,  especially  domeslio  fowls ;  the  sand  edy  against  the  borer  has  promised  so  mnch 
wasp  preys  upon  Hiem ;  intestinal  worms  (aoT'  as  thiok  planting.  The  free  and  nnrestrained 
ditts)  and  red  mites  (oeypete)  feed  upon  meir  growth  of  the  loonst  tree  is  yery  rapid,  and  its 
^nices  and  finally  kill  them ;  winds  sweep  them  stem  increases  in  magnitude  to  such  a  degree  as 
into  the  sea,  and  immense  nnmbers  are  drown-  to  make  valnable  timber.  It  isinot  uncommon 
ed  by  the  high  tides  which  inundate  the  marsh-  for  joxmg  plants  to  attain  a  growth  <rf  8  or  10 
cs.  The  natoral  causes  of  destruction,  after  all.  feet  in  a  smgle  summer,  and  one  sprout  from  a 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  occasional  young  stump  of  a  yellow  locust  tree  grew  16^ 
and  isolated  attempts  of  the  feurmer,  who  here  feet.  For  certain  uses  in  ship  building  the  wood 
rarely  suffers  in  comparison  with  those  of  east-  of  the  locust  is  preferable  to  any  other  timber, 
ern  nations. — The  harvest  fly  and  some  species  Where  strength  or  durability  in  the  material  is 
of  g;raashoppers  are  often  erroneously  called  lo-  required,  its  value  is  acknowledged.  It  makes 
cnsts  in  the  United  States.  (See  Gbasshopfxb,  excellent  posts  for  gates  or  sleepers  for  fonnda* 
and  Habvxst  Flt.)  tions ;  ana  mill  cogs  and  similw  articles  hi  con* 

LOCUST  (BMmctf  Linn.),  a  North  American    stant  wear  are  constructed  of  it.    A  tree  so 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  bearing  stipular  spines,    beautiful,  so  rapid  in  increase,  so  valuable  in 
fiat  seeds  in  many-seeded,  compressed,  nearly    economic  uses,  recommends  itself  for  artificial 
seaaile  pods  (le«;umes),  preceded  by  showy  white    cultivation  upon  acres  of  land  otherwise  almost 
or  roee-colored  flowers,  in  ample,  usually  pen-    valueless  and  to  be  found  on  every  extensive 
dent,  axillary  racemes.    The  common  locust  tree    fSurm.    The  locust  tree  was  carried  into  Europe 
{JR,  pseudacaciOf  Linn.)  grows  in  some  districts    in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  was 
to  a  great  size,  with  a  stnught,  lofty  stem,  cov-    named  EoMnia  in  honor  of  Bobin,  father  and 
ered  with  a  thick,  deeply  and  irregularly  fur-    son,  who  first  introduced  and  cultivated  it.    A 
rowed  bark,  and  with  strong,  rude  branches,    southern  species,  known  as  the  glutinous  locust 
ending  in  slender,  virgate  spray,  which  is  doth-    (B.  fnscoM^  Yentenat),  occurs  upon  the  moun- 
ed  in  summer  with  a  soft  velvety  foliage,  con*    tains  of  Georipa  and  Carolina ;  it  is  from  20  to 
sisting  of  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  often  seen    40  feet  high,  with  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  of 
bright  and  dean  by  the  dusty  roadsides  in  the    6  to  7  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  petioles,  peduncles, 
heat  of  the  season,  and  then  refreshiugly  beau-    and  young  wood  covered  with  a  viscid  pubes- 
tiful;  or  earlier,  with  aprofhsion  of  fragrant,    cence.   The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  pink; 
clustered,  pendent  blossoms.    The  locust  tree    the  seed  pod  is  obliquely  lanceolate,  mucronate^ 
loves  the  fertile  soils  westward  of  the  Alle-    when  young  pubescent,  8  to  4  seeded.    This 
ghany  mountains,  and  extends  thence  as  far  as    species  is  cultivated  at  the  North  for  its  oma- 
Arkansas ;  but  it  is  not  indigenous  north  of    mental  properties,  the  flowers  being  considered 
Pennsylvania,  nor  to  be  found  near  the  sea  coast    very  beautiful.    One  other  species  (J?,  hupida) 
in  the  southern  states.    When  growing  upon    is  only  a  straggling  shrub  fit>m  8  to  5  feet  higbi, 
thin  soils,  it  is  observed  that  it  greatiy  improves    but  its  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  a  deep 
them  if  unmolested,  probably  by  the  rapidity    rosy  color.    The  branches,  stalks,  and  pods  are 
with  which  its  small  leaflets  decay  and  form  a    bristly ;  but  there  is  a  variety  (R,  a.  rosea) 
natural  compost  or  surface  soil,  bringing  in  a  ^ving  nearly  smooth  branches  and  petioles, 
grassy  sod.    It  has  even  been  deemed  advisable    which,  according  to  Fursh,  grows  in  the  high 
by  some  agriculturists  to  use  it  for  artificial    mountains  of  Virginia  and  Oarolina ;  and  still 
plantings  upon  thin  and  poor  lands,  employing    another  (JS,  K  nana\  growing  in  the  pine  bar- 
the  suckers,  which  spring  up  plentifrdly  around    reus  of  South  Oarolinf^  so  dwtuf  as  to  be  scarcely 
the  older  trees,  or  even  by  planting  out  pieces    a  foot  high.    The  hi^id  locust  is  sometimes 
of  the  roots.    It  readily  grows  from  the  seeds,    called  rose  acada,  and  is  much  cultivated  under 
which,  ripening  in  October,  should  be  sown  im-    this  name.    As  it  has  a  disposition  to  throw  up 
mediately,  and  will  come  up  in  the  following    from  its  roots  numerous  suckers,  it  is  the  much 
summer.    Close  coppices,  woods,  or  thick  belts    better  way  to  graft  it  into  the  common  locust ; 
of  locust  trees  succeed  better  than  single  plant-    and  when  thus  set  on  a  tall  young  stock  of  that 
ings,  it  having  been  discovered  that  exposure  to    species,  the  efiTect  is  exceedingly  beautifril.    The 
the  free  air  and  sunlight  Lb  favorable  to  the  hab-    hispid  locust  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  with 
its  of  destructive  insects,  especially  to  the  locust    good  success. — ^The  term  locust  tree  is  applied 
tree  borer  (clytus  pietus,  Druzy),  which  causes    to  another  genus,  the  GleditschiOy  of  which  the 
premature  death.    It  would  appear  that  this    one-seeded  water  locust  (G,  nianoiperma)  is  an 
species  of  insect  must  have  increased  rapidly    instance ;  a  small  tree,  with  broadly  oval,  ob- 
within  comparatively  a  few  years,  and  subse-    lique,  fiat  legumes,  destitute  of  pulp ;  the  wood 
qnent  to  the  lofty  growth  and  gigantic  proper-    is  of  little  value ;  this  tree  is  found  in  swamps 
tions  of  fine  old  specimens  yet  to  be  seen  iQ    ofSouth  Oarolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  wanting    The  sweet  or  honey  locust  (G,  triaeanthos^ 
even  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  tree  is  not  in-    linn.)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  tree,  with  a 
digenous.    The  usual  appearance  of  individuals    trunk  sometimes  of  a  diameter  of  8  to  4  feet ; 
that  have  sprung  up  from  chance  seeds  or  from    but  its  wood,  though  hard,  is  not  very  valuable, 
suckers  is  that  of  straggling  bushes  rather  than    The  foliage  of  the  GlediMUa  is  beautiful,  con- 
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sistiQg  of  nnmeroiu  finely  pinnato  dark  greNan  arated  by  fhePo,  andW.byMilaD;  am,  4599^ 
leayes;  its  flowers  are  very  small  and  almost  in-  m. ;  pop.  218,844^    The  aorfiuM  is  a  vast  p«; 
oonspicaous,  its  pods  are  very  long  and  somewhat  waterea  by  the  Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  ^ 
twisted,  containing  many  hard,  polished  seeds,  affluents  of  the  Po.   The  soil  is  extraDeljiatik 
inyestea  in  a  sweetish  palp,  which,  fermented,  and  prodnoesoom,  wino,  flax,  pnbejaadtlttQE)- 
is  made  into  a  sort  of  beer  m  some  of  the  sonth-  berry.    A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  o§» 
em  states,  where  the  tree  is  found  growing  pied  by  pastnres,  and  cattle  are  exUssw 
wild.    Ibe  species  has  been  employed  in  mak-  reared  for  dairy  purposes.    The  celeibnted  Par- 
ing hedges,  and  with  very  gooa  success;  the  mesan  cheese,  so  named  from  Parma,  whcK^i; 
long,  irregular,  but  flexile  branches,  and  sharp  was  first  exported,  is  now  made  ehiefljk:^ 
spines  or  thorns  with  which  th^  are  dothea,  province,  and  employs  the  mUk  of  30,000  con 
are  found  effectual  in  keeping  off  such  animals  There  are  few  manufactures  except  of  lioeett 
as  would   intrude.     A  variety  is  frequently  oordi^. — ^Lodi,  the  capital,  is  an  epsoopal  ten 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  unarmed  or  thorn-  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda^  l& 
less,  and  equally  beautiful  as  a  shade  tree,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  18  m.  8.  £.fiiomlC[laB;pq 
Usually  the  honey  locust  is  prolific  in  seed  pods,  about  18,000.    It  is  built  on  a  small  hi  & 
but  sometimes  large  trees  have  proved  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  4  gates^  hejs^ 
barren,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  polyga-  which  lie  extensive  suburbs.  ItisgeoKallTYC 
mous  character  of  the  flowers.    The  Ohinese  built,havinganumber  of  handsome  streets  la^ 
honey  locust  (6^.  Sinetmi^  De  Lamarck)  is  a  a  public  square  lined  with  arcadeaw  Its  eatht 
tree  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  dralis  an  mterestiug  structure  of  the  12th  ceo- 
from  the  American  spedes,  having  veiy  strong,  tury.    Several  of  the  other  public  edifieea » 
branching  thorns,  and  these  frequently  occur-  beautifbl  models  of  architecmre,  sod  thetof: 
ring  in  bundles  upon  the  trunk;  its  legumes,  has  2  or  8  palaces,  a  theatre,  lycemD,gjDoasiEL 
too,  are  rarely  more  than  6  inches  long ;  as  a  diocesan  seminary,  an  Kngliah  female  iiuti.'dc 
tree  it  is  better  suited  to  the  dimate  of  Paris  a  public  library,  2  hospitals,  aud  a  nunberi 
than  Is  the  8-thorned  honey  locust    There  is  a  schools.    The  most  important  article  of  tn&  e 
variety  with  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  cheese.    Bonaparte  gained  a  vietoiyorertL' 
trifid  thorns  besetting  its  trunk,  which  rises  to  Anstrians  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  ICaj  10,  ITH 
the  height  of  80  to  50  feet,  aud  is  called  G.  S.       LODOMEBIA,  the  Latin  name  of  the  prm 
fenw  (Desfontaines).  The  Caspian  honey  locust  pality  of  Vladimir  in  Volhynia  in  the  w^ 
{G.  Ccupka^  Desf.)  has  lender,  trifid,  com-  ages.    On  the  1st  division  of  Poland,  in  1^ 
pressed  prickles,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  Austria  gave  the  name  of  Galicia  and  U^ 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  1822.  ria  to  its  share.    (See  Gauoia.) 

LODGE,   Thomas,  an  English  author  and       LOFFODEN,  LoFODKN,orLoroTKK,agn^ 

physician,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  about  1565,  died  of  islands  off  the  K  W.  coast  of  Korwij,  \^ 

in  London  in  Sept.  1625.    He  was  educated  at  tween  lat.  67''  SO'  and  69''  SO'  K.,  long.  IS  v^ 

Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  an  actor  IQ""  E.;  pop.  about  4^000.    The  largest  ta 

and  dramatist    In  1584  he  was  entered  as  a  law  AndOen,  Langden,  Hind5en,  £.  and  W.  Vu^ 

student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  next  turned  soldier,  and  Flag8tad5e.    The  coasts  are  extreoeljnr 

and  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Clarke  ged  and  deeply  indented,  and  the  iDterioR  i^'^ 

and  Cavendish ;  and  then,  abandoning  the  pro-  mountainous  and  sterile.    During  ^.^ 

fession  of  arms,  went  to  Avignon  and  applied  they  are  visited  by  about  4^000  boats  iduisi; 

himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.    Having  ob-  000  fishermen.    The  average  prodaceof  tiieo^: 

tained  his  degree  of  M  J>.,  he  proceeded  once  fishenr  is  about  9,000  tons  of  dried  ^^^ 

more  to  London,  and  there  b^an  to  practise  barrels  of  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  m^ 

as  a  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  achieved  finery  ends  in  April,  but  the  hemng  ^. 

great  success  owing  to  his  intimate  relations  continues,  and  furnishes  an  important  brtQc^* 

with  the  Roman  uatholio  party.    He  is  said  national  revenue.    NeartheS.endoftkgn)? 

to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague.     The  is  the  famous  whirlpool  called  theMael^rd& 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  "Bosalynde:        LOFTHS,  Wklliah  Ekskitt,  an  £&^ 

Euphues  Gk>lden  Legaoie''  (1590X  a  novel,  chief-  archieologist,  bom  in  Rye,  Sussex,  about  is^ 

ly  interesting  as  the  basis  of  Shakspeare^s  '^  As  died  on  the  passage  from  India  to  "En^^/ 

You  Like  It,^'  and  reprinted  in  Collier's  "  Shake-  Nov.  1858.     He  was  educated  at  Camte*-^ 

speare's  Library ;"  "The  Wounds  of  Civill  War  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Projs^ 

lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  Sedgwick,  who  proposed  him  as  a  ^^l^Sl^ 

and  Scilla,"  a  drama  (1594,  reprinted  in  Dods-  geological  society,  and  subsequentlr  of  Sir  i^^ 

ley's  "  Old  Plays") ;  and  "A  Margarite  of  Amer-  de  la  Beche.    The  infiuence  of  the  latter  P 

ica"  (1596),  a  tale,  said  to  have  been  written  cured  him  an  i^pointment  on  the  y^L 

during  his  voyage  with  Cavendish.    Lodge  also  Man  commisnon  for  the  settlement  of  im  b^ 

wrote  a  ''Defence  of  Stage  Hays"  (1580),  a  tier  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  fiN;«J^ 

"  Treatise  of  the  Plague"  (1608),  and  translations  (1849"'52)  he  was  a  resident  of  Asia  Msoa^ 

of  Josephus  and  Seneca  (1602-'14).  the  regions  on  the  Tigris  and  Enpbnt^  to& 


LODI,  or  Lodi-b-Cbxica,  a  province  of  Lom-  he  successftilly  explored  the  "'^"i^ 
bardy,  bounded  N.  by  Bergamo,  E.  by  Cremona,  which  the  ancient  cities  of  the  ^''^fl^Z 
S.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma^  from  which  itis  eep-    In  1858  he  revisited  the  same  groonditDa«  ^ 
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auspices  of  the  Assyrian  sodetj,  and  npon  bis  is  properly  61  fbet    Each  one  is  diyided  into 
retnrn  to  England  the  results  of  his  researches  10  parts  called  fathoms.    For  passes  which  ran 
were  given  in  a  handsome  Tolnme  embellished  oot  in  28  seconds,  the  length  of  the  knot  should 
with  engravinffs  of  the  sculptures  and  cuneiform  be  47.6  feet. — ^Numerous  substitutes  for  the  log 
inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  Ohaldsa,  and  Susiana.  have  been  contrived.    The  best  of  these  is  that 
Subsequently  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  of  Massey.    A  box  shaped  like  a  wedge  is  pro- 
BtafiT  of  the  geological  survey  oilndia^  the  opera-  vided  with  a  spindle  to  which  4  wings  are  ued 
tions  of  which  were  interrapted  by  the  mutiny  spirally.    With  this  are  connected  registering 
of  1857-8.    He  died  from  the  efifects  of  a  coup  wheels  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  nis 
de  BoUU  and  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  caught  meter,  their  object  being  to  record  the  number 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hgris  and  Euphrates.   The  of  revolutions  of  the  spindle.    This  is  carried 
specimens  of  ancient  sadpture  which  he  sent  to  round  by  the  motion  against  the  water  as  the 
the  British  museum  are  hardly  inferior  in  inter-  box  is  towed  astern  by  a  stout  line  00  fathoms 
est  to  those  excavated  bv  Layard,  and  he  was  long.     The  box  is  hauled  in,  and  the  record 
the  reputed  discoverer  of  the  city  or  cemetery  noted  whenever  the  course  is  changed ;  but 
of  Warka,  supposed  to  be  the  biblical  Erech.  whUe  the  ship  rans  full  8  knots  the  register  is 
LOG,  and  Loo  Line,  an  apparatus  used  in  not  reset  except  once  every  24  hours.  At  a  lees 
connection  with  the  half  minute  ^ass  for  ob-  rate  than  8  knots  its  indications  are  uncertain 
taining  the  approximate  rate  of  the  movement  firom  not  towing  horizontidly. 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water.    The  los  is  a       LOGAN*.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  bordering  on 
trlangnlar  or  quadrangular  piece  of  board^  one  Xy.,  drained  by  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Tug 
side  of  which  has  a  circular  edge,  and  is  weight-  fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
ed  with  lead,  so  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  sit  up-  1850,  8,620,  of  whom  87  were  slaves.  Tne  sur- 
right  -when  thrown  into  the  water.    It  is  at-  &ce  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  good.  Iron 
tached  by  cords  from  its  corners  to  the  log  and  coal  are  abundant  in  the  highlands  of  the 
line,  which  is  a  stout  cord  about  150  fathoms  county.    In  1850  it  produced  1,588  bushels  of 
long,  divided  by  knots  or  slips  of  leather  into  wheat,  154,948  of  Indian  corn,  8,358  lbs.  of  to- 
spaces  called  knots,  and  wound  on  a  reel  which  bacco,  and  8,202  of  wool.  There  were  6  church- 
revolves  with  freedom.  Its  use  IB  called '^heav-  es,  and  175  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
ing  the  log,"  and  consists  in  dropping  the  wood  Kamed  from  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Lo- 
over  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  gan.    Capital,  Arracoma.    11.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
the  line  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  vessel  to  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  branches 
-the  1<^,  at  the  instant  the  half  minute  glass  is  of  the  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers;  area,  478 
turned  up.    The  reel  is  held  up  so  that  the  line  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,581,  of  whom  6,467 
may  run  off  freely  as  the  vessel  moves  away  were  slaves.    The  surface,  resting  on  cavernous 
&om  the  log;  and  as  the  last  sands  ran  through  limestone,  is  finelv  diversified  and  well  tim- 
the  glass,  the  reel  is  instantly  stopped.    The  bered,  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  contains  a  num- 
nnmber  of  knots  run  off  in  the  half  minute  in-  ber  of  ancient  artificial  mounds.    The  produc- 
dicates  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  vessel.    This  tions  in  1850  were  1,103,186  bushels  of  Indian 
method  of  measurement  is  very  inaccurate,  a  cora,  242,840  of  oats,  2,684,767  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
heavy  sea  sometimes  throwing  the  log  after  tJlie  and  88,001  of  wool,    lliere  were  15  grist  mills, 
ship,  while  a  head  sea  may  carry  it  in  the  oppo-  8  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  740 
site  direction.  The  glass  sSbo  measures  the  half  pupils   attending  public   schools.    Named  in 
minute  differently  in  damp  and  dry  weather,  and  honor  of  Gen.  jBenjamin  Logan,  a  pioneer  of 
the  line  is  liable  to  change  its  length.    Yarions  Kentucky.  Capital,  Kussellville.  III.  A  central 
empirical  allowances  are  made,  which  add  but  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river  and  its 
little  to  the  correctness  of  the  apparatus.    It  is  branches ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,162. 
not  known  when  or  by  whom  this  contrivance  The  surface  is  moderately  rolling  or  level,  and 
was  invented.    Humboldt  says,  that  in  all  writ-  the  soil  fertile.    In  1850  the  pri^uctions  were 
ings  on  the  subject,  including  the '^Encydopsedia  168,811  bushels  of  wheat,  665,606  of  Indian 
Britannica,"  he  found  the  erroneous  opinion  ex-  cora,  97,562  of  oats,  25,150  of  potatoes,  and 
pressed  that  the  log  was  not  introduced  before  88,258  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  18  grist  mills, 
the  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  80  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  7  tanneries,  27 
century,  while  it  is  certain  that  l^gafetta,  the  churches,  and  7,965  pupils  attending  public 
companion  of  Magellan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Mad  river  and 
16th  century,  speaks  of  the  log  Qa  catena  a  Lake  Erie  and  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
popa)  as  of  a  well  known  means  of  measuring  railroads.  Capital,  Bellefontaine.    lY.  A  cen- 
the  course  passed  over.  Furchas  makes  mention  tral  co.  of  Bl.,  intersected  by  Salt  creek  and 
of  it  in  1607;  but  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  drained  by  Eickapoo  and  Sugar  creeks;  area, 
meridian  not  being  then  determined,  its  divi*  529  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1855,  8,824.    The  land  is 
nons  were  necessarily  inaccurate.    They  were  level  and  fertile.    In  1850  the  productions  were 
corrected  in  1687  by  Norwood.  The  length  of  a  889, 688  bushels  of  Indian  cora,  26,598  of  wheat, 
sea  mile  is  now  estimated  at  about  6,086.7  feet;  85,728  of  oats,  and  28,527  lbs.  of  wool.    There 
and  as  the  length  of  the  knot  is  intended  to  bear  were  6  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills.   The  county 
the  same  proportion  to  this  that  half  a  minute  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
bears  to  an  hour,  the  measurement  of  the  knot  railroad.    Capital,  Mount  Pulaski. 
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LOGAN,  the  Eog^  name  of  the  Indian  20,  1674,  died  a^  Stanton,  near  FUiayp^ 

chief  Tah-gah-Jate,    celebrated   in  American  Penn.,  Oct.  81,  1751.     By  his  own  eSbru  be 

reyolntionary  and  colonial  history,  bom  about  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  vuasg&id 

1725,  killed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  modern  languages,  and  was  weD  iaSombi  b 

in  the  summer  of  1780.    He  was  the  son  of  mathematics  and  varioos  branches  of  ^aisi 

Shikellamy,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Oayugas^  science.    In    1699,  belne  then  eetabli^  s 

who  lived  at  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehanna,  trade  in  Bristol,  En^and,  he  accepted  ib  kxi- 

and  was  called  Logan  from  James  Ix>gan,  tlie  tation  from  William  Penn  to  acoompsayhnk 

secretary  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  firm  friend  of  America  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Inir: 

the  Indians.    In  his  early  manhood  he  was  upon  the  return  of  Penn  to  England,  U  ti 

known  throughout  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and  appointed  provincial  secretary,  and  he  E&k> 

Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  personal  appearance,  qnently  filled  the  offices  of  oommisskHier  i 

his  engaging  qualities,  and  his  friendship  to  property,  chief  justice,  and  preBideat  of  a 

the  whites.    About  1770  he  removed  with  hia  council,  discharging  in  the  last  cspidtj  si 

fjunily  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  gave  duties  of  governor  of  the  province  for  tn 

way  in  a  measure  to  intemperance.     In  the  years  after  the  demise  of  Gro v.  Grordon  in  1T3& 

apring  of  1774  his  family  were  massacred,  it  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  nsasedst  ^ 

was  fdleged,  by  a  party  of  whites  led  by  Oapt.  seat  called  Stenton,  near  Philadttphia,  m  ik 

Kichael  Gresap,  under  the  pretext  of  retaliation  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.   Eb  dkf 

for  Indian  murders ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt-  work,  Bxperimenta  et  Melet&matadsFk&tam 

ful  whether  Cresap  had  any  connection  with  the  Oeneratione  (Leyden,  1739 ;  London,  tnu^^ 

transaction.    Logan  at  once  instigated  a  war  from  the  Latin  by  Dr.  FothergiU,  nii^aaa- 

against  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  fax  West,  and  pansion  of  a  paper  on  the  growth  oi  nuixe  pb- 

lor  several  months  fearfal  barbarities  were  per-  fished  in  the  ^'  Philosophical  Transactuns'k 

Eetrated  upon  men,  women,  and  children.    He  1785,  was  considered  an  importaot  cootrilic- 

imself  took  80  scalps  in  the  course  of  the  war,  tion  to  the  science  of  botany.    He  ▼»  t^ 

which  terminated  after  a  severe  defeat  of  Uxe  author  of  two  oUier  Latin  treatises  of  asdisi- 

Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  fie  character  published  in  Holland,  of  an  Eog!^ 

He  disdained  to  appear  among  the  chiefs  who  translation  of  Gicero^s  De  SenecUUe^  pobyudi 

subsequently  sued  for  peace,  but  sent  by  an  in-  1744  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  Cato  s  ^^ 

terpreter  to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Yir-  tichs,''  the  latter  in  verse ;  and  he  left  a  nr^ 

ffinia,  the  following  speech  explaining  his  con-  of  papers  on  ethics  andphilolc^.  Thetn&^ 

duct,  which  was  hrst  published  in  Jeffisrson's  tion  of  Oicero  was  the  first  original  one  of  idV' 

^'  Notes  on  Virginia :"  *^  I  appeal  to  any  white  sical  author  printed  in  America,  and  Las  bet: 

man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hun^  called  the  best  previous  to  Melmoth's.  Hs^ 

gry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  brary,  numbering  about  2,000  volnines^  wji,  ii 

cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.   During  conformity  with  hia  desire,  presented  to  the  ci;j 

the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  deposited  in  a  fiepsn^ 

remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace,  department  of  the  Philadelphia  librarj  uo^ 

Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  coun*  the  name  of  the  Loganian  library.   He  nsi 

trymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.— Giaisi,  a 

is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.    I  had  even  American  statesman  and  philanthropist,  gns^ 

thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in«  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Stenton,  S^  i 

juries  of  one  man.    Oolonel  Cresap,  the  last  1768.  died  there,  April  9, 1821.    He  irts^ 

spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  catea  in  England,  subsequently  studied  meffl- 

flll  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  cine  in  Edinbuign,  where  he  took  the  degree 

women  and  children.    There  runs  not  a  drop  of  M.D.,  and  after  an  extended  tear  on  theeofr 

of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  tinent  returned  in  1779  to  America.  Formtsj 

This  called  on  me  for  revenge.    I  have  sought  years  he  devoted  himsdf  to  sgricoltonl  per- 

it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  suits,  which  he  was  one  of  the  fiist  in  Aniena 

vengeance.    For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  to  prosecute  successfully  in  a  scientific  mv^ 

beams  of  peace.    But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  He  also  served  several  terms  in  the  Peoo»7i^ 

that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.    Logan  never  felt  nia  legislature.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  f  k^ 

fear.    He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  revolution  he  embraced  with  enthosiasiD  »( 

life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    Not  democratic    doctrines  which  it  inaogoitiA 

one."    His  habits  of  intemperance  grew  upon  and  joined  Jefferson  and  the  repoblican  p^ 

him  after  this,  and  while  frenzied  with  liquor  in  opposition  to  the  federalists.   In  IW  ^ 

he  felled  his  wife  by  a  sudden  blow,  so  that  she  United  Stat^  being  then  on  the  ^^^^V^ 

lay  to  all  i^pearance  dead.    He  fled,  and  while  ture  with  the  French  republic,  be  depirted^ 

traversing  the  wildemees  between  Detroit  and  France,  principaUy  at  his  own  suggestion^  swer 

Sandusky  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  the  idea  that  he  might  cootribnte  ^J^^  P^ 

Supposing  his  avengers  at  hand,  he  prepared  to  vation  of  peace.    He  was  well  received  br  i^ 

attack  them,  and  was  killed  by  his  relative  Tod-  leyrand  and  Merlin,  then  chief  of  the  ^^ 

hahndohs  in  self-defence.  tory,  and  returned  to  America  with  the  v^ 

'   LOGAK,  James,  an  American  colonial  states-  ance  of  the  desire  of  the  French  ^^?^^^ 

man  and  author,  born  InLurgan,  Ireland,  Oct*  renew  amicable  relations  with  the  United  bttfft 
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Bat  as  he  bad  taken  with  him  letters  of  intro*  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1888.    Daring 
duction  from  J^erson  instead  of  passports  from  his  7  years^  residence  in  South  Wales,  Mr.  Logan 
the  state  department,  he  was  denounced  by  the  devoted  himself  to  the  stndj  of  tiie  coal  field 
federalists  on  his  retam  as  the  treasonable  envoy  of  that  region;  and  his  minnte  and  aocnrate 
of  a  faction  who  had  undertaken  to  institute  a  maps  and  sections  were  adopted  bv  the  ordnance 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  and  hostile  pow-  geological  survey,  and  publi^ed  by  the  govem- 
er.     He  was  coldly  received  by  Washington  and  ment.    He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
President  Adams,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  the  stratum  of  under  clay,  as  it  is  called,  which 
an  act,  known  as  the  ^'  Logan  act,''  was  passed  always  underlies  coal  beds,  was  the  soil  in  which 
by  congress,  middng  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  the  coal  vegetation  grew.    In  1841  Sir  William 
a  private  citizen  to  interfere  in  a  controversy  visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova 
between  the  United  Stetes  and  a  foreign  country  Scotia,  and  communicated  several  valuable  me- 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently  moirson  the  subject  to  the  geolon^cal  society 
elected  to  the  IT.  6.  senate,  of  which  lK>dy  he  of  London.     At  this  time  he  began  an  ez* 
remained  a  member  fh>m  1801  to  1807;  and  in  amination  of  the  older  palssozoio  rocks  of  Can- 
1810,  nrged  by  the  same  philanthropic  motives  ada,  and  a  geological  survey  of  Canada  having 
Trhi<^  had  induced  him  to  visit  France  12  years  been  commenced,  he  was  placed  and  still  con* 
before,  be  went  to  England  in  the  hope  of  pre-  tinues  at  its  head,  having  refused  for  it  a  very 
serving  peace.    In  179T  he  published  '^Ezperl-  advantageous  offer  of  a  similar  position  in  India, 
ments  on  Gypsum"  and  "  Rotation  of  Orops."  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the 
LOGAK,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  an-  rocks  of  the  eastern  townships,  which  are  the 
thor,  born  in  Fala,  Edinburghshire,  in  1748,  died  continuation  of  those  of  New  England,  8ir  Wil- 
in  London,  Dec  28, 1788.    He  completed  his  liam  has  shown  that  so  far  firom  being,  as  had 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    In  been  supposed,  primitive  azoic  rocks,  they  are 
1T68,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  altered  and  crystallized  paleozoic  strata ;  a  fact 
was  apx>ointed  tutor  to  the  afterward  celebrated  which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitherto 
Sir  John  Sinclair.    He  soon  returned  to  Edin-  been  demonstrated,  and  which  is  the  key  to  the 
burgh,  and,  having  obteined  a  license  as  preacher  geology  of  north-eastern  America.    He  found 
in  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  rocks  which  form  the  Laurentide  and  Adi* 
nominated  a  minister  of  the  town  of  Leith  in  rondac  mounteins,  previously  regarded  as  un- 
1778.     In  1779  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  stratified,  to  be  disturbed  ana  altered  sediment* 
course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  ary  deposits  of  vast  thickness,  emial  perhaps  to 
and  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessful  all  the  hitherto  known  stratified  rocks  of  the 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  historv  in  the  earth^s  crust.   In  1851  he  represented  Canada  at 
university.    Being  charged  with  drunkenness  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  and  was  also  a 
by  his  porishioners  in  1785,  he  was  under  the  commissioner  from  Canada  at  the  industrial  ex- 
necessity  of  retiring  from  the  ministry  on  a  hibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he  received  from 
small  pension.    He  now  repaired  to  London  the  imperial  commission  the  grand  gold  medal 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition,  of  honor,  and  from  the  emperor  the  decoration 
He  was  not  only  an  eloquent  orator  and  lecturer,  of  the  le^on  of  honor.    He  was  knighted  in 
but  also  a  gifted  poet    His  **  Ode  to  the  Cue-  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  was  awarded  by  the 
koo"  (1770),  and  his  "  Hymns,"  which  have  geological  society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
been  incorporated  into  the  psalmody  of  the  member,  the  Wollaston  palladium  medal,  for  his 
church  of  Scotland,  entitle  him  to  high -rank  as  eminent  services  to  geology, 
a  lyrist.    A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  LOGANSPORT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
in  1781,  a  new  e(^tion  of  which  in  1805  con-  Cass  co..  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  river  at  its  Juno- 
tains  a  life  of  the  author.    The  most  impor-  tion  witn  Eel  river;  pop.  in  1859,  about  4,500. 
taut  of  his  other  works  are  ^'  Runnamede,''  a  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  region,  for' which  it  is 
tragedy  produced  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  an  active  centre  of  trade.    In  1850  it  contained 
1788 ;  "  View  of  Ancient  History,"  &c.  (Lon-  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist, 
don,  1788^ ;  ^*  Review  of  the  Principal  Charges  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  8  banks, 
against  Mr.  Hastinss"  (1788),  a  defence  of  the  and  an  academy.    Two  bridges  cross  the  Wa^ 
ex-govemor-general  esteemed  so  formidable  by  bash  and  one  the  Eel  river  at  this  place, 
his  enemies  that  they  arraigned  its  publisher,  LOGARITHMS  (6r.  Xoyor,  reason,  and  api^ 
Stockdale^  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  fiov,  number),  numbers  so  related  to  the  natural 
house  of  commons ;  and  two  volumes  of  ser-  numbers  that  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
mons  edited  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  1790-^91.  the  latter  may  be  performed  by  addition  and 
LOGAK,  Sib  William  Edmosd,  a  Canadian  subtraction,  and  the  raising  to  powers  and  the 
geologist,  born  in  Montreal  in  1798.    He  was  extraction  of  roots  by  very  simple  multiplica- 
educatedat  the  high  school  and  university  of  tion  and  division.    The  labor  of  tnese  operations 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1818  entered  the  mercantile  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  when 
office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart  Logan,  of  London,  the  numbers  are  composed  of  many  figures,  is 
and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  enormous.    By  the  use  of  logarithms,  for  the 
In  1829  he  went  to  Swansea  as  manager  of  invention  of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
copper  smdting  and  coal  mining  operations  in  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  this  labor 
which  his  uncle  was  interested,  but  left  it  soon  is  greatly  duninished. — ^The  general  theory  of 
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logarithmfl  is  rery  simple.    AH  numbers  what-  common  use  is  thftt  proposed  by  Hearr  Brig^ 

ever  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  powers  of  some  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  soon  after  tbe 

other  namber  taken  as  a  base.    Thns,  takioff  pnblication   of  NapieHs   invention   in    Ifll 

as  a  base  the  number  8,  its  sncoessiye  integnU  Briggs  nsed  as  tbe  base  of  his  ssrstem  the  bss- 

powers  give  the  series  of  numbers  8,  64,  512,  her  10,  and  it  was  soon  nniyersaDy  aceeptad. 

4,096,  &c, ;  for  8'  =  8,  8'  =  64,  8*  =  612,  8*  =  being  so  well  adapted  to  the  decimal  nota6n. 

4,096,  ico.    Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  tbe  The  logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  systeo  & 

series  to  the  integral  powers.    The  cube  root  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  thencfsfaff 

of  8  =  *VS  :=  8i  =  2 ;  the  square  of  the  cube  10  must  be  raised  to  produce  the  namber.  TL-^. 

root  of  8  =  'VS*  =  8f  =  4.    The  first  power  of  since  (loy  =  1,  (10)»  =  10,  (10)*  =  100,  (Id'  = 

8  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  =  8  X  8*  =  8i*  =s  1,000,  (10)*  =  10,000,  Ac.,  0,  1,  2,  8,  4,  Ac  r 

16 ;  8  X  8i  =  8^  =  82,  &c.    Other  fractional  the  logarithms  respectively  of  1,  10,  100,  l,(h>. 

powers  would  give  the  numbers  omitted  in  this  10,000,  Ac.    A  number  between  1  and  10  wl 

series;  so  that  a  power  of  8  codd  be  found  have  for  its  logarithm  afraction  between  0  and. 

which  would  be  equal  to  any  number  whatever.  Thus  the  log.  of  2  =  0.80108,  for  (lO)'-*™^  =  i 

By  taking  negative  powers,  fractions  would  AnumberbetweenlOandlOO  will  have  for  ]«• 

come  into  the  series.   In  a  system  of  logarithms  arithm  a  number  between  1  and  2 ;  thus  zzk 

of  which  8  is  the  base,  the  logarithms  are  the  logarithm  of  50  =  1.69897,  for  (10)'-"^=  5-J. 

exponents  of  the  powers  to  which  8  must  be  Numbers  between  100  and  1,000  wiB  have  fir 

raiiBed  to  produce  the  number.    Thus,  as  above,  logarithms  numbers  greater  than  2  tmd  ke  tbn 

i  =  log.  of  2,  #  =  log.  4, 1  =  log.  8,  H  =  log.  8,  or  2  plus  a  fraction;  thus  the  lofr.260=2.59TH 

16, 1#  =  log.  86, 2  =  log.  64, 2i  =  log.  128,  Ac.  for  (10)«-*^"  =  260,  Ac.— In  order  to  make  Isg- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  base  of  the  system  may  be  arithms  available  for  purposes  of  calcolatkc; 

taken  to  be  any  positive  number  except  unity,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  between  ooBTeoisi 

To  demonstrate  the  general  principles  of  loga-  limits  are  computed  and  arranged  in  taUes.  ih^ 

rithms,  let  a  represent  the  base  of  tiie  system,  natural  numbers  occup^ng  the  leading  or  irp- 

m  any  number,  and  x  its  logarithm ;  then  the  ment  column,  the  logarithm  being  i^aocd  ox;«- 

relation  between  the  number  m  and  its  loga-  site  in  adjoining  columns.     Sometimes  tabLa 

Htbm  is  expressed  by  the  equation  a"  =  m.  are  arranged  witii  the  logarithma  in  the  lea^sr 

That  is,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  tbe  ex«  or  argument  column ;  these  are  caD^  tabid 

ponent  of  tbe  power  to  which  the  base  must  of  anti-logarithms.    For  certain  purposes  kf- 

be  raised  to  produce  the  number.    Let  m  and  arithms  constructed  substantially  accor£ng  *a' 

n  be  two  numbers,  x  and  y  their  logarithms,  the  system  originally  proposed  by  Napier  m 

and  a  the  base;  then  af^m;  a^  =z  n,    Mul-  used,  and  are  known  as  Napierian,  natnnJ, ^r 

tiply  tbe  first  members  of  these  equations  to-  hyperbolic  logarithms.    In  this  system  the  bas 

getber,   and   we  have  d*  X  a*  =s  or*   =  tnn.  is  the  number  2.T1828184--    These  kgaritks 

That  is,  a;  -f  y  =  log.  mn  ;  or  the  logarithm  are  of  great  use  in  tbe  higher  niatheraatic&  as^ 

of  the  product  of  two  numbers  equals  tiie  sum  in  the  investigation  of  many  problems  in  pbrs- 

of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  themselves,  ics.    The  Napierian  logarithm  of  a  number  s 

Dividing  the  first  of  the  equations  above  by  the  equal  to  the  common  or  Briggs  logarithm  b:> 

a»     m  m  *'P^'^  ^^  2.8026851,  or  divided  by  0.484*^ 

second,  we  have  «»=  —,  or  a*^=  -;  that  —The  early  computers  of  logarithms  carrwi 

*^  them  to  10  places  of  decimals;  bnt  it  was  tooa 
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18,  »--y  =  log.  ^  or  the  logarithm  of  the  quo-  *^"°d  ^^^  7  places  were  sufficient  for  most  d 

n  the  uses  of  astronomy,  navigation,  sorvejiac 
tient  of  one  quantity  divided  by  another  is  equal  Ac.  In  fact,  5-place  logarithms  are  often  ssf - 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  less  the  log-  cient,  and,  being  much  more  oonvenient  acJ 
arithm  of  the  divisor.  In  the  equation  a" +' =  portable,  should  be  used  except  when  rirj 
mn,  if  we  make  m  =  n,  then  a;  =  y,  and  we  have  great  accuracy  is  required.  The  theory  and  n^ 
a^^'ssm*;  2iv  is  then  the  logarithm  of  m\  or  of  logarithms  is  now  taught  as  a  part  of  libnJ 
tiie  logarithm  of  the  square  of  a  number  equals  education,  and  it  would  he  well  if  the  eompCc:? 
twice  the  logarithm  of  the  number  itself.  By  of  text  books  would  introduce  into  them  oily 
similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that  the  logarithm  6-place  decimal  logarithms.  Tliey,  howercr. 
of  the  cube  of  a  number  equals  8  times  the  loga-  often  use  6-place  logarithms,  and  msl:e  tbe 
rithm  of  the  number,  Ac.  If  we  take  f»*  =  j»,  tables  of  the  size  common  to  5-i>lace  logaritloe. 
then  m  =r  Vjp  =  jpi ;  but  loff.  m*  =  2  log.  m  ==  This  very  much  increases  the  labor  required  ii 
log.  p.  Bul^titnting  in  the  last  equation  Vp  for  using  the  tables,  and  so  prevents  students  frm 
m,  it  becomes  2  log.  Vp  =  log.  p^  or  log.  Vp  =  acquiring  the  necessary  facility. — An  exc«Ilec: 
i  log.  p  ;  i,  0.,  the  logarithm  of  the  square  root  of  collection  of  6-plaoe  logarithms  ia  that  attached 
a  number  equals  half  the  logarithm  of  the  num-  to  *^  Bowditch^s  Navigator,^  and  also  published 
her  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  separately  under  the  title  of  ^^  Bowditch's  Use- 
that  the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number  fnl  Tables.'^  This  contains,  beside  the  tables 
equals  i  the  logarithm  of  the  number,  and  the  of  logarithms  for  numbers,  log.  sines,  tange&ts, 
logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number  equals  the  Ac.,  also  many  auxiliary  tables  useful  in  navigs- 
logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by  the  expo-  tion  and  surveying.  A  good  collection  of  Seises 
nent  of  the  root. — ^The  system  of  logarithms  in  tables  by  J.  HoUel  (8vo.,  Paris^  1858)  oontiiss 
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ftleo  Ganfls  logarithms  for  addition  and  sabtrao-  whiteness,  coldness,  tbo.,  and  an  orange  by  its 

tion.    Among  tables  of  logarithms  to  7  places  of  color,  shape.  dK).    These  properties,  or  rather 

decimals  may  be  mentioned  Babbage's,  which  the  terms  aescribing  them,  become  predicates 

are  very  accurate.    Taylor^s  tables  (large  4to.,  which  we  may  affirm  of  the  object.     Thas, 

London)  are  yenr  valuable,  but  difficult  to  obtmn.  having  analyzed  our  idea  of  an  orange,  we  ob- 

Shortrede's  tables  (large  8vo.,  Edinburgh)  con-  tain  the  properties  of  roundness,  &c..  and  hence 

tain  nearly  all  the  tables  required  in  computing ;  may  sa^ :  ^^The  orange  is  round.'*    Or,  forming 

they  are  especially  desigued  for  military  and  civil  a  generic  conception,  we  may  say :  *^  An  orange 

engineers.    The  tables  of  Oallet  (8vo.,  Paris)  are  is  a  fruit ;"  *^  Men  are  animals."   We  may  thus 

very  good ;  they  contain  the  logarithms  of  all  predicate  M  of  P,  and  S  of  M,  and  then,  drop- 

nambers  from  1  to  108,000,  with  log.  sine^  tan-  ping  the  common  or  middle  term  M,  may  prem* 

gents,  Ao^  beside  tables  of  Napierian  logarithms  oate  S  of  P,  a  proportion  derived  by  induction 

to  20  places  of  decimalB,  and  short  tables  of  com-  from  the  two  premises  or  primary  judgments. 

mon  logarithms  to  20  and  to  61  placea    For  log.  The  formula,  ''  M  is  P,  S  is  11,  therefore  S  is  P," 

sines,  tangents,  ^.,  Bagay's  tables  (4to.,  Pans)  is  called  a  syllogism,  a  term  which  includes  any 

are  very  convenient;  they  contain  the  1(^.  sines  possible  combination  of  two  propositions  from 

and  tangents  for  every  second  of  the  quadrant,  which  is  deduced  a  third,  which  is  hence  called 

A  new  edition  of  Vega's  tables  (8vo.,  Berlin,  a  conclusion.     The  oonclnsions  of  preceding 

1856),  edited  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  is  very  conve-  syllogisms  may  become  the  premises  of  others 

nient,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  ad  infinitum.    The  premises  may  be  negative 

price.  as  well  as  affirmative — S  is  not  P,  as  well  as  S 

LOGIC  (Gr.  Xoyoff,  reason),  the  science  of  is  P ;  they  may  also  include  only  a  part  of  the 

reasoning.    More  strictly  and  properly,  it  is  the  subject,  as  some  S  Ib  P,  some  8  is  not  P.    Hence 

science  of  deducing  ideas  or  conceptions  one  there  are  4  cardinal  propositions : 

from  another,  and  of  constructing  them  into  UniveTsal  ftfflnnatlTe:  All  8  to  P. 

propositions,  arguments,  and  systems.    A  wide  «._..",    "*2?***TS  •  ^  a®  *•  ?• .  • 

V.«5Lv  -«;i  I».^»r^:.*A.Juw  ^fi  *Ji<^i^»  \^^^A  i.^«r  P«rtleiil«r»lliriii»tlTe:  Some  Bis  P. 

range  and  great  diversity  of  topics  nave,  now-  «      ]Mg»ti?e:  Soma  B  to  Dot  P. 

ever,  been  included  in  the  various  treatises  writ-  -p^,  *»^«w^«s*«/»a  ♦i.^-ia  «.i.«Y««/^f;^n«  ai^  Ai^^ 

*^«  ^r.A^^  ?f«  «-w«z»     R^r^^  i.«^^  ««;?^«*.wwi  iv«  ^or  convcmence  these  propositions  are  derig- 

,  universal 

particular 

Clombining 

.     .  ,  '         £>  v  u  uAVDv-K  propositions  in  all  possible  ways  of  8  in  a 

pnnciplos,  or  axioms,  from  t»hich  we  reason.  ^       SbtSn  M  8e^.whl^are  oidled  moodi 

Othere  appear  to  have  held  it  responsible  for  the  q^^^  ^^    1^^       ^    U  ^  fo„„d  to 

truthfolness  of  afl  professedly  logical  reaMoen  ^     ^j^  oondfnsions,  vii.:  Aa,  AAI,  AEE, 

and  processes.    OAem  again  have  regarded  it  ^^  ^j^  ^00  ^  E^O  j.fo,  lAI,  and 

as  chieflj  or  ezomsivelT  an  mstroment  <a  inven-  ^  »  rw'    tZ^t.  x .'j  -iir'.i.-i.  *».«  .~jI:>_  i**i.« 

tion  and  discovery, 
attainment  of  some 

erally  held  that  lo«o  assumes  certain  first  prin-  ^iTis  M ;  theretorS'iuS  bT ;'"  a^iris^e^ 

ciples  or  axioms,  from  which  as  premises  to  ^    ^  «t  oAce  that  if  M  is  indudk  in  the  class 

reason ;  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  form  on  y  p    ^  g  j^  j^  ,„ ^^  in  the  dass  M,  then  8  most 

of  reasoning  or  argument,  and  not  at  idl  with  ^  ^^^^^  i„  p  ^^     But  if  tW  same  mood 

the  subject  matter;  that  it  is  and  of  necessity  ^  ^^      "  AU  P  is  M;  all  8  is  M,"  then  it 

must  be  a  purely  aprtort  science,  and  moreover  ^  ^  j  „      jj,^^  g  is  included  in?:  for  men 

a  hypothetical  science,  smce  it  neither  assumes  ,„i„,j    ^^  ,,„^  ^  „i„^  \,^^  „,„ 

nor  proves  as  such  the  reality  of  any  thmft  does  are  not  th^ore  horses.    Every  mood  of  the 

not  assert  that  any  objecto  corrMpondinj;  to  our  g-n^,^  q,^  has  what  are  teried  figures,  of 

conceptions  do  really  exist,  but  only  ^ves  r^  ^^^   ^  j         j^  ^^  1^  flgureTth* 

?S  p^^vid'^d'^S!'"?^^  ^Z'T'fL!^^.  middle  termis  the  subject  of  the  miJoTjifmise 

thus   limited 
Though  oommonly 

two  pwta,  analytics  and  method,  it  is  essenflally  ;;d"i;"tile 'ith,  ttfe  the"*  pi^Tcate  irf  Sr^njor 

coMtmctive  science ,;^ it  explains  tbeway in  ^^^^j^ ^ ^^^ ^^^.^ ^f  t^^ ^i„^^    The"ll 

moods  each  hai 

syllogisms,  of  wh 

J  J    i.  T    AU-    •  •        •!.        -  by  examination  1 

as  deductions     In  this  view,  it  presuppoew  ^  designated  by  the  capital  vowels  in  the  fol- 

psycholoM-,  which  IS  a  sort  of  natural  history  j     j      »  „e^„„/  hexaiieters: 
of  thought,  and  it  is   preliminary  and  pre-  ° 

requisite  to  ontoW  the  science  of  bein^.-  ^^i^l^i^^]l^l^,'!:*^i: 

Logic  begins  with  ideas.    Our  ideas  of  objects  TtrUadAr^fL  dukmu, dAOiL/VApioit, 

are  complex  wholes,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  BOkArdo./ErUqn,  Ma:qitaHa4>ump4raMU. 

conceptions  of  the  known  properties  of  objects.  ■"••A-'Airflj..  oAmE.tf:^  oimArlt,  /StkpO,  frsatOn. 

Thug,  snow  is  represented  by  its  properties  of  When  one  of  the  premises  is  nndetstood,  bat 


a  coMtmctive  science;  it  expiams  toe  way  in  premise  and  tl^e  subject  of  the  minor.    The^ll 

^m  o„?'^m1L"f/j^^^«rjr.„'^^f^^  "oods  each  having  4  figures  would  give  44 

from  our  pmnary  ideas  of  obje<^  and  it  proves  g-nogign,.  of  which,  however,  only  1«  an  found 

and  tests,  not  their  truth,  but  their  legitimacy  ^  ^m^gtion  to  l^  distinct  and  valid.    These 
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sot  6Zpr6fl86d,  is  the  fttatomenti  the  flyOogism  ▼e  either  fail  to  git«  for  naj^tt^MttmA 

is  called  an  mUhymmne,  When  aeyeral  premises  sion  the  premises  required,  <^  draw  firomgha 

are  employed  for  the  same  oonolnsion,  several  premises  a  oonclasion  not  legitimate  ^. 

syUoeisms  are  in  fact  abridged  into  one  formula,  ing  from  them,  or  employ  a  legitimate  sjle^ 

which  is  called  a  §06ieta$.    When  one  premise  which  does  not  give  the  oondnsion  iki  dse 

is  assumed  as  hvpothetically  tme,  and  the  con-  occasion  demanded.    10.  The  a  nan  e&m.fn 

dosion  is  stated  as  depending  upon  the  tmth  eaiua,  is  when  we  reason  from  a  premise  tks 

of  the  other  alone,  we  have  what  is  called  a  not  tme.    11.  The  fallacy  of  conseooeneestfr 

conditional  Judgment ;  and  if  the  conclusion  is  sists  in  employing  a  conclusion  not  deriTedfiiE 

stated  as  depending  upon  the  falsity  of  the  the  premises.   12.  The pet'Uioprmcipii,(g)t^ 

otiber,  we  have  a  disjunctive  judgment  A  con*  ging  the  question,  assumes  as  true  tbatviae 

ditional  or  di^unctive  proposition  mav  be  made  riiould  be  proved.  13.  The  fallacy  (^maoTqas. 

the  migor  premise,  and  then  the  syllogism  be  tions  is  when  several  interrogatori»  are  A 

completed  as  follows :  ^^  K  A  is  B.  0  is  D ;  but  expressly  or  implicitly  so  combined  into  ok  ik 

A  is  B ;  therefore  0  is  D."    "  Eitner  A  is  B  or  they  must  all  receive  the  same  answer,  tbex 

0  is  Dj  but  A  is  not  B;  therefore  0  is  D.'^  truth  requires  that  some  be  answered  dEn» 

The  major  premise  may  affirm  only  a  compari-  tively  and  others  negatively. — ^Aristotle  ve  6; 

son  or  rotation  between  the  terms,  as :  ^  Wnere  creator  of  the  science  of  logic  (thoo^  be  »! 

the  boy  is,  there  the  father  is ;  but  the  boy  is  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  the  founder  of  4 

at  home ;  therofore,  the  father  is  at  home." —  lectics),  and  his  writings  have  been  the  bassif 

Beside  the  fblfilment  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  of  the  treatises  on  logic  that  hsTs  aseei^ 

formulas  in  syllogisms,  there  are  found  to  be  peared.    Six  separate  works  constitQte  his  Or- 

also  certain  conations  and  laws  in  regard  to  ganan.    In  his  **  Oategories"  he  treats  oftb 

the  use  of  words,  which  are  necessary  to  the  highest  generic  ideas,  which  he  reduces  to  Id 

validity  of  the  reasoning.    The  violation  of  and  of  the  nature  ot  terms.    In  lus  **fxi 

these  laws  gives  rise  to  frdlacies,  of  which  there  Analytics"  he  examines  the  nature  of  fftpo- 

aro  reckoned  18,  6  in  dictume  and  7  extra  die*  tions  and  the  theory  of  conclusions;  in  hn^Po- 

tionem,    1.  Equivocation  is  when  a  word  is  terior  Analytics,"  of  demonstrate  ksovie^ 

used  in  ^e  same   formula  in  two  different  and  the  methods  of  reasoning.    His^To;:^ 

senses.    2.  Amphibology  is  when  a  word  is  so  embrace  dialectics  and  the  discusaon  of  h 

used  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  principles ;  his  Sophistiea  aro  devoted  to  filir 

subject  or  predicate,  or  when  the  reference  of  cies;  and  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  trte 

a  pronoun  is  ambiguou§.    8  and  4.  Gomposi-  expression.    The  whole  system  of  AriststidE 

tion  and  division  are  caused  by  using  the  same  crude  and  perplexed,  as  is  usually  the  case  vie 

term  both  collectively  and  distributively  in  the  the  first  draft  or  statement  of  any  thiog  tk 

same  formula,  thus:  '*8  and  2  are  two  num-  lies  fur  beyond  the  ordinary  thoogfatof  na 

bers :  but  5  is  8  and  2 ;  therefore,  5  is  two  num-  There  has,  however,  until  a  late  period  \» 

hers."    Here  5  and  2  are  used  distributively  in  little  done  in  the  department  of  logic  more  tk 

the  m^r  and  collectively  in  the  minor  pre-  to  Amplify  and  rearrange  the  materials  firrsisiiei 

mise.    The  reverse  is  true  of  the  word  Romans  by  the  Staffirite.    He  recognised  and  disc^ 

in  the  following:   ''  Tlie  Romans  conquered  only  the 8  first  figures,  and  the  disooTeiyofti^ 

Carthage;  Brntus  and  Gsesar  were  Romans;  4th  is  ascribed  to  Galen.  Moreover,  be  anrobj 

therefore  Brntus  and  Ceesar  conquered  Oar-  regu^s  the  hypothetical  syllogisms  or  modest 

thage."    5.  Accent  may  occasion  a  fallacy  by  reasoning  at  all ;  the  discovery  of  these  ii  i^ 

varying  the  meaning  of  a  proposition.   Thus  the  cribed  to  Theophrastns.   It  was  dearly  sea  bf 

puroort  of  the  question :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  Aristotle  that  reasoning  depends  in  somev^ 

to-day  ?"  may  be  changed  5  times  by  cbang-  on  the  relations  of  the  logical  wboles-nnii^ 

ing  the  accented  word.    6.  The  form  of  the  ex-  ual,  species,  and  genus — to  one  another.  I^ 

pression  (Jigura  dictionis)  may  lead  to  a  fallacy,  phyry  in  his  **  Introduction  to  Arietotle^  a- 

as  when  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  one  word  plained  more  fhlly  and  dearly  than  his  m^ 

ending  in  a,  as  mema^  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  had  done  the  predicables,  as  they  were  (M 

that  therefore  another  word  with  a  like  terminar  namely,  genus,  species,  differentu,  V^^^ 

tion,  as  poettty  is  feminine  also.    7.  The  fiillacy  and  accident    Logic  was  extensireljr  stow 

of  accidents  arises  when  we  affirm  of  something  during  the  middle  ages,  though  no  import 

described  by  some  accidental  property  or  cir-  advance  was  made  in  its  development  Its* 

oumstance  what  is  true  only  of  its  substance,  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  method,  whicli  f» 

as :  "  We  buy  raw  meat  in  the  market ;  what  sists  in  applying  the  formulas  of  reasosii^ 

we  buy  in  the  market,  we  eat;  therefore,  we  terms,  or  to  general  principles  dedaoedb/d^ 

eat  raw  meat"    Here  we  do  not  buy  meat  be-  nition  or  otherwise  from  terms.    This  w»» 

cause  it  is  raw,  but  because  it  is  meat,  for  its  is  of  course  legitimate,  and  the  only  ooethi|B 

essence  and  not  for  its  accidents,  and  only  its  at  all  legitimate,  in  mathematics,  andiDiU' 

essential  quality  is  common  to  the  different  priori  or  demonstrative  sdenoea   Bntisf^ 

members  of  the  argunient.    8.  Mistaken  appli-  natural  sciences  the  first  principles  or  top 

cation  consists  in  giving  to  a  statement  a  univer-  are  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  a  carefal  obserri^ 

sal  application  when  it  was  intended  for  only  tion,  analysis^  and  clasuficatioo  of  thes,  vr 

a  limited  one.    9,  The  ignoraUoeUnchiis  when  gether  with  an  induotion  from  them,  iB^ 
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precede  ftny  useful  dedtiotlon.    The  disooyeiy  efforts  in  the  same   department,  prominent 
of  this  great  principle  led  to  a  disregard  of  the  among  whidi  was  the  '*  System  of  Logic,  Ra- 
proper  ^ere  and  nae  of  formal  logic,  and  tiocinotion,  and  Induction,"  hj  J.  Stnurt  Kill 
brought  the  whole  snlject  into  neglect  and  con-  (1848),  in  which  the  author  treats  the  grounds 
tempt;  and  the  inductive  was  generally  pro-  and  fundamental  principles  rather  than  the  for- 
clainoed  of  vastly  more  use  than  the  scholastic  mulas  of  reasoning.    Being  an  eminent  thinker 
method.     Inductioo,  however,  had  not  wholly  of  the  sensational  school,  he  does  not  make- 
esoaped  the  attention  of  Aristotle,  who  defined  logic  an  a  friori  science,  but  aims  to  ^^tema- 
it  as  **  the  method  from  which  we  pass  from  par*  tize  the  inanctive  method  and  reduce  it  to  strict 
tionlar  instances  to  general  truths/'    The  natu-  rules.    The  work  abounds  in  valuable  practical 
ral  sciences  all  begin  with  induction.    The  phi-  hints  and  reflections,  and  the  concluding  por- 
losophy  of  the  method  has  not,  however,  been  tion  aims  to  solve  the  question  whether  from 
explained  to  universal  satisfaction.  The  Nimitn  moral  and  social  phenomena  the  instrument  of 
Org(Mnum  of  Bacon  was  desired  to  show  its  ne-  logic  may  not  derive  a  body  of  truths  irrevoca- 
cessityand  practical  application,  rather  than  the  bly  acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  like 
philosophic  grounds  on  which  its  validity  rests,  many  of  the  laws  of  tile  physical  world.    In 
Daring  the  general  neglect  of  logic,  one  of  the  1847  Prof.  De  Morgan  published  his  treatise 
most  important  works  produced  in  its  interest  on  ^*  Formal  LogiCf'^an  attempt  to  construct 
was  Za  togifud,  ou  Vart  depen$&r  (1662),  usually  the  science  on  a  new  basis.    A  mathematioian 
called  the  Port-Royal  logic,  by  several  authors,  of  high  repute,  his  work  is  difficult  of  com- 
among*  whom  Amauld,  Kicole,  and  Sacy  were  prehension  to  all  except  scholars  in  his  own 
most  prominent  It  was  really  in  the  interest  of  department.    The  peculiarity  of  its  fnndamenr 
the  scholastic  method,  though  intended  other-  tal  principle  is  that  it  ignores  the  distinction 
wise,  and  though  the  scholastic  rules  and  for-  between  a  unit  and  an  individuaL    Units,  how- 
mulas  were  illustrated  by  new  and  well  chosen  ever,  are  not,  and  individuals  are  distinguidi- 
examples,  which  constitute  the  great  merit  of  able  from  one  another.    Six  men,  for  example, 
the  work.    It  was  widely  read,  and  gave  a  new  are  not  distinguished  as  mere  units  from  any 
impulse  to  the  study.    At  the  beginning  of  the  other  6  objects  of  thought ;  but  it  is  obvious 
next  century  Wolf  published  his  great  treatise  that  we  may  predicate  of  6  men  what  would 
on  logic,  in  which  he  attempted  to  incorporate  not  be  true  of  6  individuals  in  any  otiier  species; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  and  logic  does  not  deal  with  its  objects  as  mere 
and  which  gave  the  direction  to  speculations  units,  but  as  individuals  making  up  species  and 
on  this  subject  in  Germany,  leading  the  Ger-  genera.    If  the  subject  in  any  ^rmative  prop- 
man  writers  to  regard  the  frmdamental  laws  of  osition  denote  an  individual,  the  predicate  will 
tiiought  which  underlie  and  give  validity  to  denote  the  species  in  which  it  is  comprehended; 
logical  formulas,  rather  than  their  practical  and  if  the  subject  denote  a  species,  the  predi- 
vfdue  or  application.    In  1816  Hegel  completed  catewill  denote  the  comprehending  genus;  but 
the  publication  of  his  ^' Logic,'^  in  which  the  the  argument  neither  establishes  nor  affirms  any 
term  is  used  with  a  breadth  of  meaning  pecu*  numerical  relation  between  them.    Sir  William 
liar  to  his  philosophical  system.    The  Hegelian  Hamilton  dissented  from  the  views  of  Whately 
logic  is  the  law  of  absolute  being,  the  scientific  and  his  followers,  who  considered  logic  as  chiefly 
exposition  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  concerned  with  language  and  as  including  the 
of  the  absolute  idea;  its  domain  is  the  absolute  department  of  dialectics.    He  maintained  that 
truth  as  it  is  in  itself,  apart  from  its  manifesta-  it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  forms  of 
tions;  it  represents  Goa  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  reasoning,  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject 
being,  before  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  a  matter,  and  has  no  connection  with  psychologi* 
finite  mind ;  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  successive  cal  processes.    The  peculiarity  of  his  system 
grades  of  history  in  their  abstract  form.    It  results  from  what  he  calls  the  quantification  of 
thus  constitutesthefirst  and  highest  part  of  the  the  predicate,  a  fact  which  in  his  view  had 
Hegelian  scheme  of  absolute  idealism.    Arch-  hitherto  been  overlooked.    Beside  the  4  kinds 
bishop  Whately  published  his  '^  Elements  of  of  propositions  designated  by  A,  E,  I,  and  O, 
Logic"  in  1825,  when  this  branch  of  study  was  he  distinguishes  4  others.    It  had  previously 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  English  universities,  been  held  that  affirmative  propositions  as  such 
This  work  has  had  probably  a  wider  circulation  and  of  necessity  distributed  the  subject,  and 
and  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  ever  negative  propositions  the  predicate.    Thus  in 
written  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  effect  of  the  universal  affirmative :  ^*  All  men  are  ani- 
reoalling  public  attention  to  its  importance,  mals,"  the  subject  only  is  taken  into  the  scope 
He  maintained  that  induction  as  well  as  deduo-  of  the  proposition  as  a  logical  whole.    We  here 
tion  should  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  logic,  speak  of '^^  all  men''  as  a  class,  but  not  of  ^^all 
and  consequently  attempted  to  explain  the  phi-  animals,"  and  we  say  or  imply  nothing  concem- 
losophy  of  induction  and  to  show  its  accord-  ing  the  latter  except  that  some  of  them  are 
anoe  with  the  deductive  formulas;  and  while  men.    The  universal  negative  distributes  both 
the  writers  of  the  German  schools  treated  loffic  terms,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  held 
as  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  wiUi  thought,  that  the  particular  affirmative  takes  neither 
Whately  regarded  it  as  chiefly  concerned  with  of  its  terms  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  partio* 
words.    His  work  gave  rise  to  many  other  ular  negative  distributes  the  predicate  only. 
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But  Sir  William  Hamiltoa  holds  that  we  maj  portton,  which  alone  is  exported,  la  deep  ral 

have  affirmative  propoeidonB  with  or  without  It  is  a  close-g^iuned  wood,  verj  hard,  aad  m 

the  auhject  distributed,  and  negatives  with  or  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.    Its  deeocliOB  m- 

without  the  predicate  distributed;  and  he  pro-  snmes  various  colors^  aocording^  to  the  time  k 

poses  to  designate  the  8  propositions  which  has  been  prepared  and  the  sabstanees  «i^ 

result  as  A,  U,  I,  Y,  c,  17,  o,  «.    The  scheme,  which  it  is  treated.    It  is  firstdeep  red,  Vntbe^ 

presenting  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is  as  comes  paler  hj  absorbing  oxygen,  and  at  ^ 

follows:  same  tmie  it  aioquires  the  property  of  pted^ 

U.  Toto-toui :  All  8  ta  aU  P.  ^^^^^  ffdatine.     Acids   bri^ten   the   eoiac; 

Y.  PtfU-totai :  Some  8  la  aU  P.  while  they  also  make  It  paler ;  alkalies  tsbOs 

L  Parti-partial :  8ome  8  la  aome  P.  \i  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue,  and  the  aahi  d 

'•  5E*^?^***^iS^lS  ?,"''*  fJ'  T»  iron  dark  violet  blue.    The  wood  is  prind|isi? 

n.  Toto-partial :  All  8  la  not  some  P.  a.i  *  -  *       •  v        -  j j    \.i.^     %^^  l^ZL 

o.  Parti-total:  Some  8  la  not  all  P.  usenil  for  fumishmg  red  and  bine,  Imt  ikbi 

M.  Parti*partiai:  8ome  8  la  not  aomo  P.  particularly  black  dyes.    By  the  use  of  ira 

This  view,  if  it  be  accepted,  revolutionizes  the  and  alum  bases  they  are  obtained  of  varkn 

theory  of  the  syUogism,  ana  the  whole  system  degrees  of  intennty,  and  with  proper  mordaei 

of  logic  as  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  elabo-  are  rendered  permanentw    The  coloring  priad- 

rated  by  his  followers  down  to  the  time  of  Ham*  pie  of  logwood  was  separated  abont  the  yar 

ilton.    De  Morgan  claimed  that  this  theory  of  1811  by  Ghevreul,  and  this  is  now  known  hj 

quantification  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  the  nameof  hsmatozyline.  He  obtained  itfros 

own.    An  elementary  treatise  on  logic  by  Dr.  the  watery  extract  in  transparent  browssh 

Wilson,  professor  in  Geneva  college,  N.  T.,  was  yellow  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  vba 

published  in  1856.    He  differs  from  Hamilton  anhydrous  is  represented  by  the  formula  C« 

Dy  holding  that  in  order  even  to  construct  logi*  Hit  Oia.    Erdmann  also  procared  4  02.  of  tk 

cal  formulas  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  note  crystals  firom  2  lbs.  of  the  pulverized  extract  hn 

of  the  quality  of  the  conceptions,  and  that  we  digesting  it  in  2  lbs.  of  ether,  with  a  pordoa  U 

can  only  do  this  by  referring  to  the  processes  sand  intermixed  to  prevent  agglutination,  tai 

of  the  mind,  and  to  the  objects  of  these  pro*  alterwurd  expelling  the  ether  by  evxponaae, 

cesses,  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  reason-  HsBmatoxyline  resembles  liquorice  root  in  tsste. 

ing.    Any  other  view  leads  to  the  theory  of  De  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  with  aloo^ 

Morgan,  who  regards  all  objects  as  mere  units  and  ether  produces  reddish  yellow  sohitkas. 

without  individuality.    He  attained  by  analysis  Beside  this  substance,  the  wood  contains  a  grot 

to  5  distinct  principles  of  reasoning :  1,  by  the  variety  of  salts  of  lime,  alumina,   iron,  and 

subsumption  of  species  under  genera,  and  indi*  manganese,  together  with  a  fatty  or  regaaoe 

viduals  under  species;  2,  by  the  comparison  of  substonce,  a  vdatile  oil,  tannin,  acetic  acid,  Ac 

continuous  quantity,  which  includes  comparison  Logwood  is  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dje- 

of  time  and  place ;  8,  by  calcidation,  dealing  ing,  being  a  mild  astringent  without  iiritalisi: 

with  units  alone ;  4,  by  condition  or  hypothesis;  properties.    It  is  given  in  extract  or  decoetka 

and  6,  by  disjunction.    Other  important  works  in  cases  of  chronic  diairhcea,  chronic  dyaenieiT, 

produced  in  this  country  on  the  subject  are :  and  in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  boweb  sncoeed- 

the  ^*  Elements  of  Logic,''  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge  ing  cholera  infantum. — ^To  prepare  the  wood  bt 

S816),  founded  on  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  use,  the  imported  logs  were  formerly  cut  bf 

erefore  omitting  all  metaphysical  discussions  machinery  into  chips  by  means  of  steel  cotten 

of  formulas  and  a  priori  conditions  of  thought;  upon  a'  horizontal  drum,  against  which  tbcy 

the  ''Elements  of  Logic,"  by  Prof.  Henry  P.  were  moved  endwise;  but  the  practice  is  nov 

Tappan  (1844),  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  to  grind  tiie  wood  to  powder,  in  whi<^  state 

Eant,  and  occupied  rather  with  the  conditions  the  infusion  is  more  readily  obtained  than  finoa 

and  laws  of  thought  than  with  the  application  the  chips. — Logwood  was  taken  to  Eorope  lor 

of  logical  formulas;  and  the  ''Science  of  Logic,"  a  dyeing  material  soon  after  the  discovery  of 

by  Prof.  A.  Mahan  (1857).— See  Blakey's  "His-  America.     Its  introduction  into  England  ws 

torical  Sketch  of  Logic  from  the  Earliest  Times  violently  opposed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Efior 

to  the  Present  Day''  (London  and  New  York,  beth,  and  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use. 

1851>.  This  was  repealed  in  1661,  when  the  demaai 

L()6W00D,  a  dye  wood  obtained  from  the  for  logwood  rapidly  increased.    It  was  obtaised 

logwood  tree  {hamiatoxylon  Campeehianum)  of  only  in  the  Spanish  possessions ;  and  in  ocddr  to 

Central  America.    The  tree  belongs  to  the  sub-  procure  it  the  Kew  Englanders  made  settk- 

order  easalpinem  of  the  natural  order  legumi'  ments  in  Yucatan,  and  sent  thenoe  large  qoab 

noM.    It  grows  in  very  favorable  situations  40  tities  to  the  north  and  to  Januuca.    The  oppo- 

or  60  feet  high,  but  more  commonlv  not  more  sition  of  the  Spaniards  led  at  last  to  a  speeal 

than  25  feet    Its  trunk  is  generally  less  than  20  treaty  between  Enghmd  and  Spain,  by  wlixk 

inches  in  diameter,  and  is  crooked  and  covered  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  cot  and  skip 

with  a  rough  bark.     The  branches  are  .also  the  wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeaehy;  wheacs 

crooked  and  furnished  with  thorns.    The  flow-  the  name  it  has  received  of  C&mpeadiy  wood, 

ers  in  axillary  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  In  1715  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Jamset; 

have  a  purplish  calyx  and  light  yellow  petals,  by  means  of  planting  the  seed  and  from  being 

The  outer  sap  wood  is  yellow,  but  the  inner  cultivated  in  plantationa  it  spread  all  over  tbs 
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island.    Thus  Jamaioft  also  has  fiirnished  large  dvely  grown  for  the  prodnotion  of  silk.    Phie. 

quantities  to  oommeroe.  fir,  oak,  and  heeeh  ^w  on  the  mountains,  and 

LOIR  (ano.  Lidericu$\  a  river  of  France,  largeqnantitiesof  pine  are  converted  into  char* 

'whioh  rises  in  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loir,  coal.    Chestnuts  form  a  staple  in  the  common 

in  a  range  of  hills  dividing  its  hasin  from  that  diet  of  the  people,  and  are  also  largely  exported 

of  the  Seine,  and  joins  Uie  Sarthe  a  little  above  to  Paris.    The  mannfioctures  are  important,  and 

the  Junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Mayenne.  include  firearms,  cutlery,  ironware,  machinery. 

Its  length  is  150  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  80  m.  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  glass, 

Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Ozane,  Bray,  bricks,  canvas,  earthenware,  lime,  &c.     The 

Oonie,  Long,  and  Meaulne.  chief  manufacturing  town  is  St  £tienne.    Gap« 

L.OIR-ET-GHEB,  a  central  department  of  ital,  Montbrison. 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Orl^anaia,  bound->  LOIRE  (anc.  Liger),  a  river  of  France,  run- 
ed  by  £ure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  Gher,  Indre,  Indre*  ning  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction  across  the  S.  W.  and 
et^Loire,  and  Sarthe ;  area,  2,889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  dividing  it  into 
in  1856,  264,048.    The  surface  presents  a  num-  two  nearly  equal  parts.   It  rises  on  the  slope 
ber  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains,  and  is  of  the  G^vennes,  and  passing  by  the  towns  of 
nearly  equally  divided  by  the  Loire,  the  district  Orleans,  Blois,  Amboise,  Tours,  Saurour,  and 
N.  of  which  is  traversed  by  the  Loir  and  its  Nantes,  flows  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  86  m.  below 
afflaents  the  Ozane  and  the  Bray,  and  that  Nantes.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arrouz, 
8.  by  the  Gher,  Sanldre,  Beuvron,  and  Gosson.  Bdbre,  Allier,  Gher,  Yienne,  Mayenne,  Indre, 
There  are  numerous  ponds  along  the  left  bank  and  S^vre-Nantaise.    Below  Nantes,  where  it 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  S.  E.  of  uie  department  first  feels  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is  studded 
presents  a  vast  marshy  plain  which  contains  with  small  islands.    Its  length  is  about  600  m.; 
many  hundreds  of  ponds.  The  soil  is  of  various  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Roanne,  a 
qoalities :  in  the  N.  E.  it  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  in  distance  of  450  m. ;  and  between  this  point  and 
tne  8.  E.  clay  and  sand,  along  Ihe  Gher  calca-  Noirie,  45  m.  higher,  it  is  navigable  downward 
reoaa,  and  the  N.  W.  part  is  arid  and  covered  only.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  ob> 
with  heath.    The  chalk  formation  occupies  a  stmcted  by  shifting  sands,  but  these  impedi- 
large  portion  of  the  department.     The  chief  ments  are  obviated  by  a  canal.  The  river  is  also 
crops  are  grain,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  beet  subject  to  floods,  to  guard  against  which  ezten* 
root,   and  hemp.    Yend^me  is  noted  for  its  rive  works  have  been  constructed,  In  its  upper 
draught  horses,  and  the  Sologne  district  for  its  course  the  river  is  a  romantic  mountain  torrent; 
sheep.     The  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  as  it  descends,  its  valley  widens  and  embraces 
Poultry  and  game  are  plentiful.    The  principal  extensive  plains,  so  richly  covered  with  orchards, 
minerals  are  iron,  marl,  potters*  clay,  and  buud-  vineyards,  and  com  fields,  that  they  have  just- 
ing stone.    The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  ly  received  the  name  of  the  *^  garden  of  France.*' 
salubrious.   The  mannfiEustures  consist  of  coarse  The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  one  fourth 
woollens,  cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  sugar,  part  of  the  whole  of  France, 
leather,  glass,  and  earthenware.    Gapital,  Blois.  LOIRE,  Havtb.    See  HAUTB-Lons. 

LOIRE,  an  E.  department  of  France,  in  the  L0IRE-INF£RIEUR£  (Lower  Loire),  a  W. 
old  province  of  Lyonnais,  bounded  N.  by  Sa6ne*  maritime  department  of  France,  in  the  old  prov- 
et-Loire,  E.  by  Rhone  and  the  river  of  the  same  ince  of  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  Morbihan  and 
name,  S.  by  Ardeche  and  Haute-Loire,  W.  by  Ble-et-Yikine,  £.  by  Mayenne  and  Maine-et- 
Pny-de-D6me,  and  N.  W.  by  Allier ;  area,  1,805  Loire,  6.  by  Vendue,  and  W .  by  the  bay  of  Bis- 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  505,260.  It  belongs  al-  cay;  area,  2,595  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 556,996. 
most  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The  The  coast  line  is  about  55  m.  long,  and  broken 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  extensive  plains  bro-  by  the  bays  of  Fenneb^,  Pembron,  Groiric,  and 
ken  by  the  mountains  of  the  G^vennes  and  Bourgneuf.  The  interior  is  level,  with  the  ex* 
Forez,  and  by  several  isolated  volcanic  hills  of  oeption  of  a  line  of  low  hills  in  the  N.  The 
black  basalt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire,  department  is  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  trib> 
Rhone,  Ond^ne,  Fnrens,  Goize,  Lignon,  and  ntaries  the  Sdvre-Nantaise,  Aohenean,  and  £r* 
Sornim.  The  heights  separating  the  vdleys  of  dre.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on 
the  Loire  and  the  Allier  are  chiefly  composed  tibe  N.  W.,  and  there  are  several  less  consider* 
of  granite  rocks  or  of  the  older  limestones  and  able  streams.  Grand-Lieu^  the  largest  lake  in 
sandstones.  Partof  the  higher  ground  between  France,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  is  occupied  by  coal  Loire,  with  which  it  communicates  bythe  Ache« 
measures,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  strata  neau.  The  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead, 
of  the  supra-cretaceous  group.  This  depart-  tin,  slate,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  kaolin,  and  fold* 
ment  indeed  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal  spar.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
fields  of  France.  Lead,  iron,  building  stone,  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  mixed  grain, 
{granite,  and  potters'  clay  are  the  other  most  and  barley.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
miportant  minerals.  The  soil  is  not  of  superior  cattle  of  good  breed  and  horses  are  numerous, 
quality,  but  produces  hemp,  flruit,  wine,  oil  The  distnct  S.  K  of  Lfdce  Grand-Lieu  is  some- 
seeds,  grain,  and  excellent  pasturage,  on  which  what  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  vineyards 
feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the  supply  annuaUy  about  82,000,000  gallons  of 
valley  of  the  Rhone  mulberry  trees  are  exten*  wine.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
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oottoD,  and  woollen  goods,  wlidh  are  prodnoed  brated  for  her  remarkable  adrentnrea,  bore  k 

chiefly  at  Nantes,  Glisson,  Ch&teanbnant,  and  Limeriok,  Ireland,  in  1824.      Her  motiiet.  a 

6a6rande ;    ship  bnilding  is  extensively  car-  Creole  of  great  beanty,  was  married  in  swei- 

lied  on  at  Nantes,  Paiinboaa^  and  Fellerin.  On  sion  to  a  Spanish  and  an  Irish  officer,  fron 

the  coast  there  are  lai^  fisheries.    The  com-  which  several  contradictory  reports  baresrsa 

meroe  of  the  department  is  very  important,  and  as  to  her  parentage  and  place  of  buth.   Sjs 

the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  brandy,  was  brongot  up  in  her  innuiey  in  Kngiamg,  it 

fhiits,  sal^  oiL  hardware,  provisions,  soap,  and  first  in  her  moUier's  honse  and'later  at  a  sdoi 

wool.    Capital,  Nantes.  in  Bath.    While  very  yonns  sihe  marriei  c 

LOIRET,  a  centnd  department  of  France,  in  officer  named  James,  who  to(&  her  to  India,  he 

the  old  province  of  Orl6anais,  bounded  N.  by  treated  her  croeDy,  for  which  reason  elie  fei 

Beine-et-Oise  and  Seine-et-Mame,  E.  by  Tonne,  him  and  returned  to  England,  where  her  asss- 

B.  by  Ni^vre,  Cher,  and  Loir-etcher,  and  W.  by  lar  talents  and  remarkable  disporation  made  Sb 

Loir-et-Cher  and  Enre-et-Loir ;  area,  2,651  sq.  well  known.    In  1840  ehe  appeared  as  adaseff 

m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 845,115.    The  surface  is  level  at  the  Forte  St  Martin,  in  Paris.     Her  wit  cai 

or  gently  nndnlating,  and  is  traversed  by  the  accomplishments  drew  around  her  a  circle  d 

Loire,  Loiret,  Loing,  Ouanne,  and  a  number  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  French  ei^ 

smaller  streams.  Water  communication  is  much  ital,  with  one  of  whom,  Dnjarrier,  an  edStar  of 

extended  by  the  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Presse,  her  relations  were  intimate    Wb 

Loing.    There  are  several  extensive  forests,  in-  death  in  a  duel  was  the  cause  of  Lola^^^iesr- 

eluding  those  of  Orleans,  Montargia,  and  Gien,  ance  as  witness  in  the  celebrated  trial  vhich 

the  first  having  an  extent  of  50*  m.  by  15,  but  ensued.     Shortly  idter  she    found   her  way 

including  many  open  tracts  with  villages  and  through  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  to 

hamlets.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  especially  Munidi,  where  she  appeared  as  a  danMim  sad 

to  the  N.  of  the  Loire.    The  chief  products  are  fasdnated  the  king  Ix>ui8.    Here  her  res&9 

grain,  wood,  wine,  and  saffron.    Bees  are  large-  and  daring  mind  round  itself  in  a  poaitioa  to 

ly  reared,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  numerous,  influence  political  events,  and  she  exorted  Iff 

There  are  mineral  springs  at  Ferri^res,  Segrais,  abilities  with  such  zeal  as  to  become  the  cum 

8t  Gondon,  Noyers,  Beaugency,  and   other  of  a  revolution.    The  king  wished  to  give  hs 

places.    Capital,  Orleans.  the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld,  bat  his  m^ 

LOJA,  or  LoxA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  istry,  led  by  Karl  von  Abel,  reftised  to  sasctka 

province  of  Granada,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  the  honor.    The  ministry  was  dissolved  (IS^\ 

Genii,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  81  m.  W.  from  and  Lola  Montez  received  the  title.    At  tka 

Granada,  22  m.  £.  from  Antequera,  and  41  m.  time  she  lived  in  state,  having  a  large  penaoa 

N.  from  the  port  of  Malaga;  pop.  15,968.    It  is  and  a  splendidly  furnished  honse,  due  to  tfae 

beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has  liberality  of  the  king,  while  her  portrait  wv 

21  woollen  factories,  8  paper  mills,  8  churches,  placed  in  the  gallery  of  court  beanties.    A 

8  suppressed  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  a  town  second  ministry,  that  of  Wallerstein,  which  che 

house,  and  2  hospitals.    On  the  summit  of  the  herself  had  formed  or  at  least  approved,  becase 

hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hostile  to  her,  and  this  was  in  turn  diseolved  Ij 

Moorish  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  her  influence.   The  deposed  ministers  stirred  op 

III.  in  1226.    From  coins  and  other  antiquities  the  people  against  her,  and  the  imprudent  acts 

found  in  it,  Loja  appears  to  have  been  an  im-  into  which  we  was  CAdly  provoked  were  re- 

portant  Roman  station.  peated  with  every  exaggeration.    Ha^ng  aaade 

LOEMAN,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  fkbu-  friends  with  a  corps  of  students  of  the  more 

list,  represented  in  the  Koran  as  a  contempo-  aristocratic  class,  these  young  men  were  assdl- 

rary  of  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  ed  by  the  mob  and  by  other  studentn,  and  tk 

said  to  have  frequently  conversed.     He  was  king  and  Lola,  who  were  present,  were  oaJj 

prince  or  sheik  of  the  primitive  tribe  of  Ad,  and  saved  from  personal  violence  by  a  chaiige  d 

when  that  tribe  perished  by  the  Seil^UArim.  cuirassiers.    The  next  day  a  royal  decree  dcted 

he  alone  was  preserved  because  of  his  piety  and  the  university.    The  result  was  a  terrible  tanu^ 

wisdom.    He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  per-  in  Feb.  1848,  which  compelled  her  to  fly  froca 

sonal  deformity  and  ugliness  as  for  his  wit  and  Munich.    After  the  abdication  of  the  king  in  Ik 

sagacity.     Fables  attributed  to  Lokman  are  following  month,  in  consequence  of  the  ges- 

atfll  extant.     A  Latin- Arabic  version  of  them  eral  movement  in  Europe,  she  went  to  Engiaod^ 

appeared  at  Leyden  in  1615,  and  they  have  where  her  reputation  again  drew  around  ber 

since  been  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  friends.   A 

German.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  Oaus-  young  English  officer  named  Heald  oflTered  bcr 

sin  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1828),  and  his  hand  and  was  accepted;  the  result  was  a  m- 

BOdiger  (Halle,  1880).    Among  the  more  re-  ecution  for  bigamy,  James,  her  first  husband,  l>d> 

cent  is  that  of  Derenburg  (Berlin,  1850).    The  ing  yet  alive.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heald  fled  to  Spsin. 

talents  and  deformities  of  Lokman  bear  such  a  The  death  of  James  in  1850,  followed  by  thai  of 

resemblance  to  those  of  JEsop,  that  they  are  Heald,  soon  freed  her  from  both  husbandsi    la 

supposed  to  have  been  the  same  person.  1852  she  came  to  the  United  States,  where  she 

LOLA  MONTEZ  (Mabia  DoLOBssPoBBiST  appeared  with  great  sncoess  in  autobiograpliictl 

MoNTsz),  countess  of  Landsfeld,  a  woman  cele*  dramas,  setting  forth  her  various  adventureHi 
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From  New  Orleans  she  went  to  Oallfomia,  where  proseooted  in  the  western  district  of  Sootlaod ; 
it  is  siud  she  was  married  to  and  divoroed  from  a  and  in  1606,  80  persons  of  Amersbam,  a  prinoi- 
third  husband  named  HoU.    In  1855  she  went  pal  seat  of  the  Lollards,  were  pnnished  for  her- 
to  Australia,  where  she  played  at  Melbourne  esj.    After  the  introduction  of  the  reformation 
^vrith  great  success  for  the  oenefit  of  the  wound*  in  the  16th  century,  the  Lollards  gradually  uni- 
ed   at  Sebastopol.     Returning  to  the  United  ted  with  the  reformed  churches. 
States,  she  delivered  lectures  on  a  variety  of       LOLLI,  or  Lollt,  Antonio,  an  Italian  vio- 
topics.    She  afterward  vicited  and  lectured  in  linist,  born  in  Bergamo  in  1738,  died  in  Sicily 
SoRlaad,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1869  in  1802.    Little  is  known  of  bis  youth ;  but 
to  s^ew  York.    The  minor  adventures  of  her  from  1762  to  1778  lie  occupied  the  position  of 
Tvild  career  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  concert  master  to  the  duke  of  Wllrtemberg,  re- 
are  probably  without  paralleL    Her  accomplish-  siding  chiefly  at  Stuttgart    Upon  his  arrival  in 
ments  as  a  linguist  are  remarkable.    She  has  that  city  he  found  tluit  a  resident  artist,  Nar- 
publisbed  a  volume  of  her  lectures,  with  an  dini,  was  his  superior  on  the  violin.    Having 
aatobiography,  *'  Arts  of  Beauty,  or  Secrets  of  obtained  from  the  duke  leave  of  absence  to 
a  Lady's  Toilet,"  and  ^*  Anecdotes  of  Love."  travel,  Lolli  retured  to  a  secluded  village,  and 
LOLLABDS,  a  name  given  to  several  rell-  applied  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  mastery 
gioQs  associations  in  the  middle  ages.    Its  ety-  of  his  instrument  that  on  his  return  to  Stutt- 
mology  was   formerly  explained  in  different  ^t  he  utterly  eclipsed  his  rival,  who  returned 
ways,  but  more  recentiy  its  derivation  from  the  in  despair  to  Italy.    Between  1776  and  1778 
verb  to  lull  (German  luUen)  has  been  generally  Lolli  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  empress 
adopted.    It  signified  persons  speaking  at  reli-  Catharine  II.  of  Bussia,  who  loaded  him  with 
gious  services  with  a  low,  suppressed  voice,  honors.    Subsequently  he  performed  in  London, 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  Netherlands  about  Paris,  and  other  large  continental  cities.  He  waa 
1800,  and  was  sometimes  given  to  a  religious  most  celebrated  for  playing  auick  movements, 
congregation  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  and  attained  a  wonderful  rapiaity  and  facility  of 
to  nursing  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  and  execution.    His  compositions  are  of  little  vdue. 
who  called  themselves  Alezians ;  sometimes  to       LOMAX,  John  Tatlob,  LL.D^  an  American 
the  societies  of  the  Beguins.    The  name  always  purist,  born  at  Fort  Tobago,  Caroline  co.,  Ya., 
implied  at  least  a  suspicion  of  heresy.    In  Eng*  m  Jan.  1781.    He  was  gr^uated  at  St.  John^s 
land  it  was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Wy-  college,  Annapolia,  in  1797,  in  1799  began  the 
oliffe  as  early  as  1882,  and  in  1887  and  1889  study  of  law,  and  in  1802  commenced  practice 
it  was  used  in   episcopal  documents.     It  re*  at  Port  Royal  on  the  Bappahannock.    On  the 
mained  a  common  appellation  of  the  adhe-  death  of  his  brother  in  1806  he  removed  to 
rents  of  Wydiffe  until  the  beginning  of  the  ref-  Fredericsburg,  where  he  remained  until  1809. 
ormation  of  the  16th  century.  They  maintained  He  spent  the  following  9  years  atMenokinin 
all  the  principal  doctrines  of  Wydiffe,  especially  Bichmond  co.,  Va.,  and  in  1818  resumed  his 
that  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  only  rule  of  place  at  the  Fredericsburg  bar,  where  he  prac- 
faith.    At  the  time  of  Wycliffe's  death  their  tised  very  successfully  until  his  appointment  in 
number  in  England  seems  to  have  been  very  1826  as  professor  of  the  school  of  law  in  the 
great.    A  chronicler  of  that  time  remarks,  that  university  of  Virginia.    He  was  also  for  some 
it  was  difficult  to  meet  two  people  in  the  street  time  chairman  of  the  faculty.    He  resigned  this 
without  one  being  a  Wydiffite.  John  Hereford,  position  in  1880  in  order  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford,  John  Ay  shton,  m^  bench  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  to  which 
gister  in  Oxford,  and  John  Furney,  a  friend  of  he  was  unanimously  dected  by  the  legislature 
Wydiffe,  were  their  leading  men.    In  1894  tiiey  under  the  constitution  of  1776.    Soon  after  en- 
X>etitioned  the  parliament  for  a  reformation  of  tering  upon  this  office  a  new  constitution  was 
the  church.    In  1400  an  act  of  parliament  de  fram^  and  he  was  redected.    Under  the  con- 
comhureTido  hcBtetico  made  death  the  penalty  of  stitution  of  1851  he  was  retained  on  the  bench 
heresy,  and  a  great  many  suffered  this  punish*  for  a  term  of  8  years  by  vote  of  the  people  of 
ment ;  among  them,  in  1417,  Sir  John  Oldcastie,  the  circuit.    The  convention  which  framed  this 
Baron  Gobhara.    The  last  executions  took  place  constitution  had  adopted  a  clause  which  dis- 
in  1430  and  1431.    After  that  time  they  ceased  qualified  any  person  over  70  years  of  age  from 
to  be  numerous,  and  were  found  almost  exdu*  holding  the  office  of  Judge ;  but  at  the  request 
dvely  among  the  lower  classes.    But  toward  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  bar,  this  pro- 
the  middle  of  the  15th  oenturv  a  bishop  of  Chi-  vision  was  cancelled  in  order  not  to  exclude 
Chester,  Beginald  Pecock,  still  mentions  them  Judge  Lomax.    He  continued  to  preside  on  the 
in  his  principal  work,  ^*The  Bepressor,"  as  bench  until  1857,  when  he  retired  to  private 
'*  erring  persoones  of  the  lay  peple  whiche  ben  life.    He  is  the  author  of  a  **  Digest  of  the  Law 
depid  loUards.^'    He  calls  them  in  another  part  of  Beal  Property"  (1889),  and  ^'  Law  of  Execu- 
of  his  work  *^  Biblemen,"  and  mentions  express-  tors  and  Administrators^'  (1841). 
ly  that  they  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  the        LOMBABD,  Petxb,  or  Pbtbus  Lombabdub, 
native  language,  that  they  learned  it  by  heart,  sumamed  '^  Master  of  Sentences,^'  an  Italian 
and  that  they  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Bible  theologian,  bom  near  Novara  about  the  begin- 
to  the  instruction  given  by  priests  and  scholars,  ning  of  the  12th  century,  died  in  Paris  in  1164. 
In  1494  several  Louardsi  men  and  women,  were  He  removed  in  his  youth  to  France,  and  St.  Ber- 
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nard  plaoed  him  at  the  seminary  of  Rheims.  He  dlTities  of  the  moantiinfl  produce  the  vioe,  tibe 

afterward  entered  the  nnirerBily  of  Paria,  where  molbeny,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  oommn 

he  became  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  was  bo  distin-  to  the  temperate  zone.     The  sab-alpine  itfks 

goiiBhed  by  his  attainments  that  he  was  appoint-  and  the  great  plain  produce  talk,  inne,  nuue. 

ed  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  Louis  the  Fat^  made  millet,  chestnuts,  fnuts^  and  Tegetables.  1^ 

professor  of  theology  in  the  uniyersity,  and  in  mineral  products  of  Lombardy  are  confined  t:- 

1159  bishop  of  Parte.    The  most  remarktfble  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  from  some  of  Uk  4'/^ 

his  works  is  his  SefUenUarwn  lAbri  /F.,  a  ool-  valleys. — The  Lombards  have  a  high  rcfic^ 

lection  of  passages  from  the  fathers  bearing  on  tion  for  intelligence  and  noblenees  of  chanctc 

controverted  pomts  in  theology.    It  acquiiNdd  a  M.  Galiffe,  a  Swiss  traveller,  in  his  '^ItaljDi 

great  reputation,  being  employed  in  the  schools  its  Inhabitants,"  says :  "  There  is  no  nadoD^ 

as  a  manual,  and  made  tiie  text  of  innumerable  like  the  English  as  the  Lombards.    Their  fa- 

commentaries.    It  was  from  this  work  that  he  tures  have  that  general  uniformity  of  stji 

derived  his  surname.    It  is  still  in  repute,  and  which  characterizes  a  peculiar  race  of  iskL 

was  reprinted  ia  Paris  (2  vols.  8vo.)  in  1841.  The  nose  is  straight ;  the  under  lip  retired,  cr 

LOMBARDY,  a  state  of  northern  Italy,  ly-  smaller  than  the  upper  one ;  the  oompkiiu 

ing  between  lat  44"^  64'  and  46^  87'  K,  and  fair ;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  stronglj  oaiA 

long.  8°  83'  and  10^  42'  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  and  expressive ;  the  forehead  high  and  niik 

the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  SwitzerlandL  and  divided  exactly  in  the  middle  by  im 

£«  by  V  enetia,  8.  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and  which  becomes  distended  and  visibie  on  erar 

W.  by  Piedmont;  area,  6,270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  strong  emotion;  the  hair  of  a  light  bron: 

1666,  8,009,606,  or  480  to  the  square  mile,  a  the  general  expression  of  the  counteiuiDoettt- 

much  denser  average  than  that  of  any  other  tie,  mild,  and  open.    I  have  travelled  t  pi. 

country  in  Europe.    It  is  divided  into  the  dele-  deal  and  have  not  merely  visited  but  ban  n* 

gations   or   provinces   of  Bergamo,    Brescia,  sided  in  many  countries ;  but  nowhere  hrt  I 

Oomo,  Cremona,  Grema-e-Lodi,  Mantua,  Milan,  met  with  a  more   amiable  people  than  \it 

Pavia,  and  Sondiio.    These  are  subdivided  into  Milanese.    They  have  all  that  TivacitT  of  m- 

102  districts  and  2,109  communes.    The  chief  agination,  all  that  liveliness  in  their  etur.f 

oities  are  Milan,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  appearance,  which  one  expects  to  find  in  I:ii- 

Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.    The  greater  part  of  ians,  without  the  least  mixture  of  tbtt  b 

the  ooontry  is  a  plain  doping  southward  from  cunning  with  which  the  Italian  nation  b  s 

the  Alps  toward  the  river  Po,  and  which,  being  univer^y  reproached.    The  character  of  u« 

profusely  watered  and  highly  cultivated  under  Milanese  is  frank  and  open ;  they  are  more  (x^- 

a  genial  climate,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dial  than  compliusant,  and   their  ciyilitj  £ 

productive  districts  in  the  world.    Sondrio  and  blunt  and  hearty,  yet  graceful.*'    Of  the  pei- 

the  greater  part  of  the  delegations  of  Como  pie  of  Brescia  the  same  traveller  raurk': 

and  Bergamo  are  mountainous,  lying  on  the  "  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  besoti 

southern  slope  of  the  Alps.    The  highest  sum-  race  than  the  population  of  that  city  sad  c 

mits  within  the  limits  of  Lombardy  are  the  neighborhood.     Raphaers  most  sobiinie  ce- 

Splligen,  8,180  feet  high ;  the  Legnone,  8,120  ceptions  of  ideal  beauty  fall  short  of  thelivii; 

feet;   the  Godena,  7,&19  feet;   and  the  Tre-  specimens  which  engaged  our  admiratJonQ 

mezzo,  6,106  feet.     Immediately  8.  of  this  Brescia  and  on  tlie  road  to  Verona.  I  ^ 

mountain  region  is  a  sub-alpine  or  hilly  region,  persuaded  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  d 

beyond  which  spreads  the  great  plain.    The  handsome  women  in  that  space  than  I  had  seti 

principal  rivers  are  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  in  all  Europe  beside ;  and  many  of  theD^«R 

the  Ticino,  the  Olona,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  anj  MirA^ 

and  the  Mincio.    The  lakes  are  large  and  im-  I  had  ever  met  witli.    'What  peculiaiij  cLtf1^ 

portant,  and  renowned  for  their  picturesque  terizes  their  style  of  beauty  is  the  comnusui^f 

beauty.     The  most  remarkable  are  the  Logo  nobleness  of  their  countenances^  mingled  in^ 

Maggiore,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland  and  is  a  degree  of  mildness  and  candor.*'— More  tka 

60  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  8  two  thirds  of  the  populatiou  of  Lombardj^ 

m. ;  Lake  Lugano,  which  is  also  partly  in  Switz-  employed  in  agriculture.    The  coontij  U  »; 

erland,  and  is  24  m.  in  length  by  6  m.  in  ter  cultivated  than  any  other  in  Enrope.  hiv 

greatest  breadth;  the  lake  of  Como,  88  m.  gation,  for  which  the  streams  flowing  from  "| 

long,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m. ;  the  lake  of  Iseo,  Alps  afford  ample  fiicilities,  is  nniTersallj  <*; 

18  m.  long  and  6  broad ;  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  skilfully  employed.    The  water  of  the  riTei^:^ 

the  lareest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  so  distributed  by  canals  that  there  are /^ 

Italian  lakes,  which  is  88  m.  long  and  11  m.  farms  without  a  copious  supply.    "^^P^^ 

in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  separates  Lombardy  and  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  ^<>i™^ '  ^ 

from  Yenetia  on  the  £.    The  climate  is  healthy  ness  of  much  importance,  and  is  ooodoe^ 

except  in  the  marshy  districts,  and  mild  except  with  great  strictness,  the  vdnme  of  ^^^.  ^ 

among  the  mountains  of  the  north.    The  win-  ing  accurately  measured  and  paid  for  at  a&^ 

ter  lasts  about  two  months,  and  on  the  plains  rate.    Great  attention  is  bestowed  open  ^' 

snow  scarcely  ever  remains  on  tlie  ground.    In  ows,  and  upon  the  maintenance  ^^^.'^fZi^ 

the  mountain  region  are  forests  of  fir,  oak,  the  best  possible  condition.    The  ^^^ 

larch,  birch,  and  chestnut.    The  southern  de-  of  ploughug  is  performed  l^y  oxen,  of  t<u^ 
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by  the  censas  of  1854,  there  were  in  the  conn-  are  beside  seminaries  attached  to  ererj  epiaoo- 
trj  187,219,  and  of  cows,  bnlk,  and  yonngcat-  pal  see.    In  1855  there  were  13  newspapers 
tie  311,881.    At  the  same  period  the  number  and  47  scientific  and  literary  journals.   In  1858, 
of  sheep  and  goats  was  186,890,  and  of  pigs  1,444  works  were  issued  from  the  press. — ^Lom« 
106, 839.    The  live  stock  is  fed  entirely  in  staSs  hardy  was  anciently  a  part  of  Gallia  CtMlpinaf 
on  grass,  which  can  be  cut  from  the  meadows  or  Oisalpine  GauL    It  owes  its  present  name 
all  the  year  round.    Pigs  are  fattened  on  In-  to  the  Lombards,  Longobardi,  or  Langobardi, 
dlan  corn.    Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  em-  an  ancient  German  people  of  Suevic  race,  whose 
ployed  for  draught.    Of  horses  in  1854  there  name  is  derived  in  some  of  their  national  writ- 
were   68,738,  of  mules  12, 054,  and  of  asses  ings  from  their  habit  of  wearing  long  beards^ 
15,557.     The  dairies  of  Lombardy  are  exten-  while  some  modem  critics  derive  it  from  Germ, 
flive,  and  are  managed  with  great  care  and  with  lang^  Ions,  and  Barte^  in  Old  German  a  battle 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.   They  produce  dub,  or  from  lang  and  JBdrde^  in  Low  German 
immense  quantities  of  excellent  cheese,  known  a  bank  of  a  river.    The  last  refers  to  the  banks 
thronghout  Europe  as  Parmesan ;  the  amount  of  the  Elbe,  where  they  first  appear  in  history 
anniifiJly  produced  is  computed  at  52,000,000  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus.    Haviog 
lbs.,  worth  in  the  country  itself  about  $7,000,-  figured  for  some  time  in  the  history  of  Arminius 
000.     The  farms  in  Lombardy  are  generally  and  Marboduns,  they  soon  after  disappieared, 
small,  most  of  them  varying  in  size  from  7  to  Si5  and  in  the  5th  oentu^  emerged  in  Hungary  on 
acres.  •   The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators,  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  they 
called  coloni  or  colonists,  occupy  cottages  with  ,  crossed  in  the  following  century  after  a  success- 
less than  8  acres  of  land.    &nk  is  the  chief  fnl  war  of  extermination  against  their  former 
commodity  furnished  to  commerce  by  the  agri-  masters,  the  HerulL    South  of  tiie  Danube,  in 
culture  of  Lombardy,  and  the  value  of  the  an*  Pannonia,  they  carried  on  a  protracted  war 
nual  product  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.   Rice  against  the  Gepidfe;  and  after  tne  final  annihi- 
was  Introdnoed  from  the  East  as  early  as  the  liiion  of  their  enemies,  they  crossed  the  Julian 
10th  century ;   its  cultivation  is  restricted  by  Alps  under  their  victorious  king  Alboin,  and  in 
the  government  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  northern  Italy  founded,  in  568,  a  powerful  state^ 
but  the  annual  product  is  about  5,000,000  lbs.  with  feudal  institutions.    Their  kingdom  lasted 
Maize  is  the  grain  most  extensively  cultivated,  for  more  than  200  years,  their  most  remarkable 
more  than  one  third  of  the  arable  land  of  Lorn-  monarchs  being  Autharis,  who  embraced  Chrifr* 
bardy  being  devoted  to  its  production.    The  tianity ;  Rotharis,  who  promulgated  a  code  of 
average  pr(xluct  per  acre  is  said  to  be  25  bush*  written  laws  in  648 ;  GrlmoalcC  who  reformed 
els,  aod  on  the  richest  lands  from  50  to  78  the  laws  of  the  preceding;   Luitprand,  who 
bushels.    Wheat  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  alpine  conquered  Ravenna  in  728 ;   Astnlphus,  who 
region;  in  1854  the  product  was  about  800,-  attempted  the  conquest  of  Rome;  and  Desi-* 
000  bushels.    The  grape  vines  of  Lombardy  derius,  with  whom  the  kingdom  ended,  being 
are  trained  upon  trees,  and  extend  in  elegant  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  774.     Under 
festoons  from  one  tree  to  another.    The  wine  the   successors  of  the   latter   the   LcMubard 
is  generally  of  poor  quality ;  its  annual  product  cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  grew  pros- 
previous  to  1851  averaged  about  88,000,000  perous  and  powerful,  and  adopted  republican 
gallons,  but  since  that  year  it  has  much  de-  institutions.    After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
creased,  the  vines  having  been  attacked  by  emperors,  these  cities  became  independent  by 
disease.     Potatoes  are  httle  cultivated,  and  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183.    The  family 
their  production  is  almost  exclusively  confined  of  the  Yisconti  soon  afterward  became  power* 
to  the  alpine  region ;  they  are  disliked  by  the  ful  in  Milan,  of  which  city  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
people,  and  all  atteinpts  to  extend  their  culti*  Yisconti  became  duke  in  1895,  with  an  ex* 
vation  have  failed.    The  chief  branch  of  menu*  tensive   territory.     His   daughter   Yalentina 
facture  is  that  of  silk,  but  cotton,  woollen,  and  married  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans^  whence  arose 
flax  manufactures  are  on  the  increase.    Milan  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  a  claim  on 
has  been  long  fJEunous  for  its  fabrication  of  the  p»art  of  fVance  to  the  duchy,  which  was 
arms,  and  there  are  extensive  iron  works  in  then  in  possession  of  the  house  of  bforza.    The 
various  parts  of  the  country.    The  principal  emperor  Charles  Y.  supported  Francesco  Sforza 
smaller  manufactures  are  those  of  paper,  gUiss,  against  the  French,  and  in  1540,  after  Frances- 
sold  and  silver  articles. — ^The  religion  of  Lom*  co^s  death,  bestowed  Milan  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
bardy  is  the  Roman  Catholic.    Milan  is  the  the  empire  on  his  son  Philip  H.;  and  it  con- 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  jurisdiction  tinned  to  be  a  possession  of  tne  Spanish  crown 
over  8  episcopal  sees.    The  number  of  Jews  is  till  1706,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria, 
about  8,000,  and  of  native  Protestants  about  In  1796  the  lYench  conquered  Lombardy,  and 
600.    Education  is  very  generallv  difihsed.    In  it  became  successively  a  part  of  the  Ciralpine 
1854  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  public  republic,  of  tiie  Italian  republic  (1801),  and  of 
and  private,  was  5,488,  attended  by  275,000  the  kmgdom  of  Italy  (1805).    It  was  restored 
pupils.    For  the  higher  branches  of  education  to  Austria  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in 
there  are  lyceums  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como.  1815,  and  was  united  with  Yenice  to  form  the 
Cremona,  and  Mantua,  a  university  at  Pavia,  and  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.    (For  its  snhse- 
medical  and  surgical  colleges  at  liGlan.    There  qnent  history,  see  Italt,  and  Sabdinia.)    By 
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the  peace   of  Villafranca,  3vlj  11,  1669,  the  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  initiogB.  vptaHj 

whole  of  Lombardj,  with  the  exception  of  the  his  odes,  and  on  his  gnumnar  of  the  Esag&i 

fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was  added  language,  of  which  he  Is  regarded  as  thepHio- 

to  Sardinia.  pal  legislator.    His  biogr^n  j  has  beea  wika 

*  LOMfiNIE,  Loms  LfcoNABD  t>E,  a  French  by  Polevoi  (2  toIs^  1886). 
writer,  bom  in  Bt.  Trieix,  Haute-Yienne,  in       LONDON,  the  capital  of  ICddlesexeo^Cci. 

1818.    He  has  published  a  series  of  political  and  da  West^  situated  at  ^e  jnnedon  of  tbem 

literary  bioprapnies  known  as  the  Oulerie  de$  branches  of  the  Thames,  and  onthe  grestTsi- 

eofUemporawu  iUuttret,  with  portraits  (10  vols,  em  railway,  76  m.  8.  W.  firom  HsmiitoQ,fi: 

18nio.,  Paris,  1840-^47).  In  1845  he  was  select-  114  m.  from  Toronto ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  ^ 

ed  as  the  substitute  of  M.  Ampdre  in  the  chair  of  the  westernmost  city  in  Canada,  was  laid  oc : 

French  literature  at  the  college  of  France,  and  1826,  and  has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  if 

in  1849  be^une  tutor  in  the  same  department  in  fire ;  but  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  tk 

the  polytechnic  school.  He  has  also  published  in  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  prorioce.  hi 

various  periodicals  another  biographical  series  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  andb 

not  yet  completed,  entitled  Les  hdrnme*  de  89.  an  active  trade  in  wheat  and  other  puGdaet 

His  most  valuable  work,  which  originally  ap-  The  city  is  well  built,  regularly  laid  oat  liii 

peared  serially  in  the  Bmie  des  deux  monaesy  is  wide  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  etc:- 

jBeaufnarchais  et  »on  tempe^  Siudes  iur  lawcUU  nected  by  railway  with  Port  8tanlej  and  & 

Fran^iM  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1865 ;  2d  ed.,  1858).  Mary's,  and  lines  are  projected  to  Saisa  lod 

This  was  translated  into  English  in  1857  (4.  Port  Frank  on  Lake  Huron.  It  contains  issa- 

vols.),  and  abridged  in'New  York.    He  is  pi^  her  of  fine  public  buildings  and  churches,  mat 

paring  a  work  on  the  Mirabeau  fiiroily.  which  the  English  chnrch,  a  handsome  G«t!at 

LOMfiNIE  D£  BRIEIOO:.    See  BsmmiB.  structure^  is  noted. 

LOMOND,  Loch,  the  largest  hike  in  Scotland,       LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  BrM  b> 

about  20  m.  from  QIasgow,  lying  between  the  pire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thsa, 

counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  It  is  24  m.  about  60  m.  W.  from  the  sea  by  tiie  comsea 

long,  and  has  its  greatest  width,  from  6  to  8  m.,  the  river  to  the  Nore  light,  or  40  m.  is  i 

at  the  S.  end,  from  which  it  contracts  until  at  straight  line,  in  lat.  6V  80'  48"  N^  loof  ^ 

the  N.  extremity  it  is  sometimes  less  than  1  ro.  5'  48"  W.,  measured  from  St  Paulas  cMrL 

wide.    Its  depth  also  varies  greatly,  seldom  ex-  comprising,  according  to  the  metiropolis  loci 

ceeding  60  feet  in  the  S.  portion,  while  toward  management  act  of  1855,  the  cities  and  fibs* 

the  N.  it  increases  to  nearly  400  feet.  Its  area  is  ties  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  homi 

45  sq.  m. ;  its  surface  22  feet  above  the  levd  of  of  Southwark,  and  various  parishes,  predoca 

the  sea.  It  contains  about  SO  islands,  receives  the  townships,  and  places.    It  includes,  amosgc^- 

Endrick  and  a  large  number  of  rivulets,  and  dis-  ers,  the  extreme  points  of  Hampstead.  Islii^ 

charges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  frith  of  ton,  Stoke-Newington,  and  Hackney  to  the  K.; 

Clyde  by  the  river  Leven.    Loch  Lomond  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  Limehouse^  Deptford,  Gihb- 

celebrated   for  its  grand  scenery,  being  sur-  wich,  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Phnnsteid  a 

rounded  by  high  and  rugged  mountains  toward  the  £. ;  Camberwell  and  Streatham  to  the  i\ 

the  N.,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Ben  and  Eensington^FuIham,  Hanuoenmidi,  m 

Lomond,  and  toward  the  S.  by.  an  elevated  and  Putney  to  the  W.     Many  of  these  dtote 

diversified  country  dotted  with  villas.    Steam-  were  formerly  distinct,  but  are  now  oomfew 

ers  ply  on  the  lake.  or  combining  into  one  almost  coDtinnoos  m 

LOMONOSOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  scholar,  constantly  increasing  line  of  houses,  the  vt^ 

naturalist,  and  poet,  born  near  Eholmogor,  in  spaces  between  distant  lines  of  road  T^m 

the  government  of  Archangel,  in  1711,  died  in  filling  up.     The  whole  metropolitan  disma 

St  Petersburg,  April  16,  1765.    He  was  the  comprises  186  parishes  and  ^^"i^^^]^ 

son  of  a  fisherman,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  m.,  51  m.  of  which  are  in  the  couotjof  Wo^ 

With  the  aid  of  a  priest  he  learned  so  much  sex,  of  which  London  is  the  capital,  86  as 

from  a  few  books  to  which  he  had  access,  and  Surrey,  and  85  m.  in  the  county  of  ScBt;  w 

among  which  was  a  poetical  translation  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  metropolis  proper  msr 

Psalms,  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  devoting  be  set  down  at  10  m.,  and  its  breadtiiat  6  n. 

himself  to  literature,  especially  poetry,  and  clan-  The  districts  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thaoestt 

destinely  repaired  to  Moscow.    He  soon  found  as  follows:   1,  western  dtstriots:  Keosm^f 

ample  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  complete  Chelsea,  St  George  (Hanover  square),  ^^^ 

his  studies  at  that  city,  Eiev,  St  Petersburg,  ster,  St  Martin's-in-the  ilelds,  and  St  J^ 

Marburg,  and  Freiberg.    After  his  return  to  St  Westminster ;  2,  northern  districts:  ^^. 

Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Hampstead,  Pancras,  Islington,  ^^.^f^' 

academy,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1760  8,  central  districts :  St  Oiles% Strandj^W"^ 

rector  of  the  univerrity.    Other  marks  of  dis-  Olerkenwell,  St  Luke,  East  ^^^^!^^. 

tinction  were  amply  lavished  on  him.     His  don,  and  City  of  London ;  4^  easteni  fli»"^ 

works,  which  have  passed  through  various  edi-  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  1i^techspa»  v^ 

tions,  contain  contributions  to  history,  gram-  George-in-the-East,  Stepney,  and  Fopw*  ^ 

mar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  districts  on  the  S.  side  of  tiie  '^^^'S^JSJLm 

and  other  branches  of  science;  but  his  fame  Saviour  (Southwark),  St  Ols^^  (bom^^/^ 
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Bermondsex.  St  Gfeorge  (SoaihwarkX  Newing- 
ton,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Camberwell,  Both* 
erhitbe,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  and  Woolwick 
These  distriots  are  contained  within  that  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  to  commence  where  the  high  land  ap- 
proaches the  river  at  Brentford  on  the  N.  side, 
and  at  Richmond  on  the  S.  side.    The  range  of 
hills  which  bonnd  the  valley  on  the  N.  side 
passes  between  Hanwell  and  EaUnx,  and  then, 
turning  eastward  to  Hamratead  and  Highgate, 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Thames  from  wat  of 
the  Brent.    From  Highgate  Uie  range  oontinnes 
in  an  easterly  direction,  separating  the  London 
basin  from  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Lea,  and 
is  terminated  abruptly  at  Stamford  hill  by  the 
valley  of  the  Lea.    On  the  S.  side  the  range 
of  hills  which  bounds  the  main  valley  may  be 
considered  to  pass  from  Richmond,  by  Wim- 
bledon  park,  to  Tooting;  then  southward,  by 
Streatliam,  Norwood,  the  cmtal  palace  at  Syd- 
enham, and  Forest  hill,  to  Deptford,  and  to  be 
terminated  by  the  high  land  which  passes  S.  of 
Greenwich,  and  abuts  on  the  river  at  Wool- 
wich.    But  this  main  range  of  hills  is  inter- 
sected by  three  subsidiary  valleys.    First,  on 
the  £.  side  of  Richmond  park,  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  of  the  Baveley  brook ;  secondly, 
between  Wimbledon  park  and  Tooting,  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Wandle ;  and  thirdly,  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ravensbonrne,  at  Deptford, 
separates  the  main  ranee  from  the  high  lana 
which  lies  at  the  back  of  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich.    The  metropolitan  district  terminates  in 
the  marshes  a  little  below  Woolwich.    The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  report  of  the  metropoli- 
tan board  of  works,  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1857,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
sewerage  for  which  provision  should  be  made, 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  prospective 
population  in  1861,  compared  with  that  of  1851 : 
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IfetropoUtan  JHttridB, 
K.  side  of  the  Tluimes 
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iary  JHtitHett, 
N.  side  — Chbwick,  Brent- 

ftml,  Hanwell,  Aio. 

8.  side—Biohmondy  Ac. .... 
YalleY  of  the  Barelej  brook 

and  Waadle 

Valley  of  the  BaTeniboarne 

Wimbledon,  Ac 

ValleroftheLea 

East  Ham  and  Barking .... 
Willesden^dwk 


Total. 


Pop.  in  ISSl. 


1,745,801 
«l«.e85<-S,8tt,2a6 
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18,477 
81,498 

8,698 
69,483 

e,480 

2,889^  164,076 


pop.  In 

isei. 


8^78,089 


401,000 


2,516,818    8,979,089 


--The  parliamentary  division  of  the  metropolis 
consists  of  the  city  of  London  (pop.  127,- 
869),  the  city  of  Westminster  (241,611),  and 
the  5  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets  (689,111), 
Finsbury  (828,772),  Marylebone  (370,957),  Lam- 
beth (251,845),  and  Sonthwark  (172,868).  The 
city  of  London  proper  has  for  its  base  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  with  its  W.  line  extending 
to  Kiddle  Temple  lane,  where,  crossing  Fleet 


street  at  Temple  Bar  and  Holbom  at  South- 
ampton buUdings,  it  afterward  skirts  Smithfield, 
Bflorbican,  and  Finsbury  circus  on  the  N. ;  trav- 
ersing the  end  of  Bishopsgate  street  Without, 
and  pursuing  its  way  southward  down  Petticoat 
lane  across  tne  end  of  Aldgate  street  and  along 
^e  Minories,  it  finidly  reaches  the  Thames  at 
the  tower  of  London.  Of  its  108  parishes,  97 
are  *^  without"  (the  walls  of  the  city)  and  11 
♦*  wiUun."  The  city  of  Westminster  is  bound* 
ed  N.,  from  its  end  at  Tottenham  court  road  to 
its  suburban  limit  at  Kensington  gardens,  by 
Oxford  street ;  while  on  its  extreme  W.  side, 
crossing  the  centre  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
park,  it  reaches  the  river  at  Chelsea  hospital 
The  metropolitan  borough  of  Westminster,  be- 
side the  city  of  Westminster,  includes  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  which  are  situated  between  the 
Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  bor- 
ough of  Tower  Hamlets  adjoins  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  W. ; 
and  Finsbury  a4Joins  Westminster  and  Maryle- 
bone on  the  W.,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  city  of 
London  on  the  S.  The  borough  of  Marylebone 
is  chiefly  in  the  Regent's  park  district  in  the 
West  End,  and  the  boroughs  of  South wark  and 
Lambetii  are  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
The  Thames  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  spanned  by  9  bridges,  which  we  give  in  al- 
phabetical order :  Battersea,  Blackfriars',  Chel- 
sea suspension,  Hungerford  suspension,  London, 
Sonthwark,  Yauxh^  Waterloo,  Westminster. 
The  new  Westminster  bridge  is  partly  open 
for  traffic  and  in  course  of  completion.  The 
Victoria  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  will  be 
open  for  traffic  in  1860,  and  a  new  Oharmg  Cross 
bridge  upon  the  site  of  the  present  suspension 
bridge,  for  Hie  purpose  of  extending  the  S.  E. 
railway  from  London  bridge  to  Charing  Cross, 
was  proposed  in  1860. — The  most  northerly  of 
the  longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river 
enters  l£e  metropolis  on  the  W.  by  the  Bays- 
water  road,  and  passes  through  Oxford  street, 
Holborn,  and  Newgate  street,  till  it  reaches 
Cheapside;  it  next  passes  through  the  Foul* 
try,  having  the  bank  of  Fn^land  and  the  royal 
exciiange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mansion 
house  on  the  other,  along  Comhill  to  Leaden- 
hall  street,  and  is  tnenoe  continued  by  White* 
chapel  and  the  Mile  End  road,  which  leads 
to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties.    The  other 

g'eat  longitudinal  street  begins  on  the  W.  at 
yde  Park  comer,  passing  Kensington  gar* 
dens,  part  of  Hyde  park,  and  the  Green  park. 
On  the  K  end  of  Piccadilly  the  continuous  line 
of  street  diverges  to  Hie  right  through  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  p'oceeds  to  the  E.  along  Eb 
Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar  square,  and  past 
St  Martin's  church,  till  it  reaches  the  Strand. 
The  Strand  terminates  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
great  line  of  street  is  thence  continued  through 
fleet  street  and  Ludgate  hiU,  till  it  arrives 
at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  At  the  N.  E.  end  of 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  it  joins  in  Cheapside 
the  great  northern  street  line  which  comes 
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from  the  BayBwater  road;  bnfc  another  branch  bonlerard  almost  completely  romid  Ha K. aid 

of  the  former  line  nms  nearer  the  river  throngh  £.  of  the  metropolia.     On  the  SootkinrtL  tai 

Watling  street,  Eastoheap,  and  Tower  street  to  Lambeth  or  Sarrej  side  6  great  roads  ogi?HSB 

Tower  hill,  whence  it  may  be  followed  either  in  from  the  different  bridges  to  the  Bepbat 

a  straight  line  ^ronghRaddiffe  highway,  N.  of  and  Castle  tavern  and  posting  boose.  Fna 

the  London  docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along  this  point  the  road%  the  principal  of  wl&^i 

Wapping  and  BhadweU,  where  the  lines  nnite  the  Blaokfriars*  road,  again  diveiige,  tke  Sot 

in  a  single  street  leading  to  the  West  Lidia  roadleading  to  Greenwich,  the  SjenniDgtmai 

docks.    Another  line  of  street  which  unites  Newington  roads  to  Brixton  and  lobe  Mai 

with  that  last  described  begins  at  Yauxhall  the  road  southward  to  the  crystal  palaee  it  S^ 

bridge,  and  runs  through  Abingdon  street  until  enham.  A  new  route  from  the  West  End  to  » 

it  has  Westminster  abbey  on  the  left  and  the  railway  termini  at  London  bridge  isisooes 

houses  of  parliament  and  Westminster  hall  on  of  erection. — On  entering  London  from  tfaei. 

the  right.     Leaving  these  and  Westminster  side,  the  wealth  and  civilization,  the  soculsj 

bridge  on  the  right,  it  joins  Parliament  street  political  significance  of  Great  Britein,  aodpt- 

and  Whitehall,  which  separates  it  from  St  tioularly  of  its  metropoUa,  are  indicated  by  ta 

James's  park  on  the  left.    Beyond  Whitehall  is  splendor  of  the  mannons  of  the  nobilitj  aodif 

Charing  Cross,  where  the  line,  bending  £.  with  the  opulent  commoners,  by  the  captdoaspka- 

the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand.    Among  the  nre  grounds  of  Hyde  park,  BegenVs  poi,  St 

streets  running  from  N.  to  S.,  the  principal  and  James's  park,  Green  park,  and  Kenso^^ 

most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware  road  with  its  dens,  by  the  stately  squares  and  elegvitftree!a, 

continuations,  Park  lane,  Grosvenor  place,  and  the  brilliant  equipages,  the  superb  haRea^tbe 

Vauxhall  bridge  road,  which  for  the  most  part  fashionable  throng,  especially  during  the  »- 

form  the  western  boundaries  of  the  metropolis,  sion  of  parliament  in  the  summer  montbi^tlc 

The  second  line  of  street  proceeding  eastward  sumptuous  dub  houses,  the  open  ]H»sBi,|ie 

is  the  thoroughfare  formed  of  Portland  place,  museumsandgaUeriesof  art,thepDUie£bnn 

Regent  street  and  Waterloo  place,  extending  and  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  scieMefli 

between  Regent's  and  St  James's  parks ;  a  little  letters,  the  royal  palaces,  booses  of  ptr&iDA 

north  of  Piooadilly  it  curves  through  the  Quad-  government  building  and  coortB  of  justice,  la^ 

rant,  and  continues  northward  to  Oxford  street,  by  the  most  diversified  manifeBtstiaDi  of  tb 

where  it  expands  into  a  circus,  and  then,  re-  national  glories  and  idiosyncrasies,  from  Wec- 

auming  its  former  dimensions,  proceeds  to  Lang-  minster  abbey,  where  many  of  the  greit  a 

ham  place,  where  by  a  slight  curve  westward  thought  or  deed  are  buried,  to  TattenSt 

it  continues  into  Portland  place.  Park  crescent,  where  congregate  the  chiefs  of  England's  gits 

and  Park  square,  leading  to  Regent's  park.   The  pastime  of  the  turf.    This  part  of  Ixn^  > 

third  great  line  is  a  continuation  southward  of  called  the  West  End.    On  entering  tiie  n» 

the  road  from  Hampstead,  passing  through  Tot*  tropolis  fVom  the  water  side  on  the  etfl  ^ 

tenham  Court  roaa  to  the  E.  end  of  Oxford  world-wide  commercial  importance  is  made  f^ 

street,  from  which  point  it  proceeds  through  pable  by  the  imposing  array  of  shippiogi^^ 

narrow  streets  down  St  Martin's  lane  to  Charing  nations  in  the  port,  and  by  the  dodcs,  wbimt. 

Cross.    The  chief  K.  line  which  connects  the  manufactories,  and  warehouses  which  oea^ 

city  with  its  northern  suburbs  b  composed  of  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Blackfil; 

Gray's  Inn  lane,  which  runs  from  Holbom  bill  on  crossing  over  to  the  Surrey  side,  bj  tlie  » 

to  the  New  road ;  Aldersgate  street  and  Gkwwell  pect  of  the  sailors'  headquarters  in  Botberiit^ 

street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  post  office  by  the  large  breweries  and  indostrial  ^"^'^ 

to  the  Angel  at  Islington ;  and  the  street  com-  ments  in  South wark  and  Lambeth,  aod  bj  b» 

mencing  at  the  Regent's  canal  on  the  K,  sue-  tanneries  of  Bermondaey ;  on  adnooiDg^ 

oessively  called  Eingsland  road,  Shoreditch,  Nor-  the  heart  of  the  city  proper,  by  the  ooloeu  di- 

ton   FflJgate,    Bishopsgate  street,  and  Grace-  playof  business  tnmsaoted  in  the  officad^ 

church  street,  connecting  Eingsland  and  Hoxton  mg  round  the  bai^  of  England  aod  the  n?! 

with  London  bridge  and  South  wark,  the  street  exchange,  round  Lombard  street,  ^^  ^ 

line  passing  at  the  S.  end  of  Gracechurch  street  banking  par  excellence^  and  the  stock  exowf* 

over  London  bridge,  and  being  thence  prolonged  in  Capd  court,  and  round  the  ooal  ^^^^'^^ 

across  the  borough  as  far  asKennington  church.  Thames  street,  the  corn  market  in  ^^^, 

Another  Ime  connects  Finsbury  circus  through  and  the  colonial  produce  market  io  ^^^ 

Moorgate  with  London  bridge,  and  New  Can-  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  ^  ^'v^Jf 

non  street,  opened  in  1854,  connects  St.  Paul's  silk  weavers'  district  of  Spitalfields  aod  tfietf^ 

churchyard  with  the  same  bridge.    A  vast  cy-  inet  makers  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  >°S^^^ 

cle  of  road  encircles  the  greater  part  of  Lon-  houses  of  Goodman's  Fields,  the  "^^^^^^f^ 

don  on  the  N.,  which,  commencing  in  the  Ux-  of  Clerkenwell,  the  whole  essteni  P^r:^ 

bridge  road,  proceeds  eastward  as  far  as  King's  don  teeming  with  every  species  of  '^I'^^ 

Cross,  St.  Pancras,  where  it  ascends  Penton-  the  highest  spheres  of  commerce  and  »^i 

ville  hill,  and,  entering  the  City  road,  terminates  the  oflce  of  the  Rothschilds  in  Kev  ooin  p» 

in  Finsbury  square,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  of  the  Barings  in  Bishopsgate  street,  dowD«<^ 

bank  of  England,  and  under  the  names  of  fish  stalls  in  Billingsgate  and  the  Jero^ 

New  road  and  the  City  road  extends  like  a  dealers  in  Honndsditoh.     This  pvt  of  U''^ 
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eontaitis  tbenoolhard-worldngandiuidei^paid  Greenwieh  passengers.     At  the  foot  of.  tbe 
classeB  of  the  population ;  but  even  its  most  bridge  is  Fishmongers'  hall.    Passing  np  Fish 
troublesome  inhabitants,  as  in  some  of  the  dis-  street  hill,  one  sees  the  most  pictoreeqae  of  all 
triots  along  the  Thames,  are  £ar  more  tarbnlent  metropolitan  monuments,  erected  iD  commem- 
than  Tioioos;  while  the  West  End,  which  in*  oration  of  the  great  fire;  and  at  the  entrance 
olodes  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  metro-  of  King  William  and  Cannon  street  is  the  statae 
politan  sodetj,  is  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  of  William  IV.    The  bridge  itself  is  constantly 
some  of  its  most  criminal  members,  and  com-  crowded  with  an  eyer-movlDg  stream  of  people 
priaea  as  well  as  the  dty  a  large  number  of  and  vehicles  bound  to  the  city,  and  a  counter 
shopkeepers  and  others  employed  in  the  lower  stream  hastening  to  the  borough  on  the  Surrey 
"walkB  of  life.  The  great  minority  of  those  in  bet*  side.    The  stareets  of  the  city  which  reflect  most 
ter  oiroamstanoes,  however,  enjMed  in  the  city  steadily  the  activities  diffused  by  so  many  dif- 
daring  the  day,  return  to  thev  nomes  in  the  ferent  currents  are  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
West  End  or  in  the  suburbs  in  the  evening,  street,  with  the   custom   house,   Bishopsgate 
some  of  the  handsomest  houses  there  being  in*  street  Without  and  Withhi,  Gracechurch  street, 
habited  by  city  merchants,  ship  owners,  bank*  Leadenhall  street,  Fenchurch  street,  Cornhill, 
ers^  stock  and  c(»nmeroial  brokers,  and  lawyers;  and  Oheapside.    The  by-streets  of  Cbeapside 
while  bookkeepers,  derks,.  and  all  those  who  are  filled  with  Mandiester  wholesale   houses, 
oooapy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  mercantile  and  the  street  itself  as  well  as  Oornhill  displays 
hierarohyoflxAdon,  as  well  as  wealthier  classes  a  variety   of  jewellers',    goldsmiths',  watch* 
who  inrefer  to  live  economically  or  unostenta-  makers',  saddlers',  and  other  shops.     In  St. 
Idonaly  and  quietiy,  are  now  so  widely  scattered  Paul's  churchyard  the  shops  present  a  world 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  of  show,  and  Ludgate  hill  ana  Fleet  street  are 
eyen.  in  remote  country  places,  that  the  former  flanked  on  either  side  with  hosiers,  mercers, 
absolnte  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  and  various  shops  of  the  greatest  pretensions. 
the  western  part  of  London,  as  indications  of  From  the  most  distant  parts  in  the  East  End 
low  or  high  social  standing,  would  seem  to  re-  almost  every  house  contains  shops^  which  in* 
qnire  some  modification.    Temple  Bar,  how-  crease  in  attractiveness  in  proportion  as  they 
ever,  retains  its  ancient  attribute  as  the  bounda->  advance  toward  the  fashionable  regions  of  the 
ry  line  between  the  city  and  the  West  End,  al*  west — Cbeapside  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
though  the  higher  commercial  life  of  the  dty  traffic.    Tournaments  were  formerly  held  there, 
oeaaes  almost  at  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  and  along  it  proceeded  aU  the  city  pageants, 
genuine  reign  of  fashion  hardly  be^ns  before  One  of  its  cross  streets,  EIng  street,  leads  to 
Oharing  Cross. — ^The  principal  £.  and  W.  lines  the  Guildhall,  and  Queen  street  to  Southwark 
of  streets  run  from  Mile  End  road  to  Hyde  bridge.    The  mansion  house  stands  at  the  E. 
Park  comer,  through  the  heart  of  the  ci^  end  of  the  Poultry,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
(the  great  landmarkB  of  which  are  the  bank  Cbeapside,  and  on  lord  mayor's  day  the  street 
of  England,  the  royal  exchange,  and  the  man*  is  still  made  the  scene  of  a  quaint  and  anti* 
mon  house),  through  Cbeapside,  Fleet  street,  quated  procession,    l^ot  far  from  Cheiq>6ide 
the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross;  or  on  the  N.  of  are  the  general  post  office  and  Newgate  pris* 
Cbeapside  along  Newgate  street,  Holbom,  and  on.    Newgate  street^  a  littie  to  the  N.  of  which 
Oxford  street.    N.  of  these  lines  sweep  the  New  lie   Bartholomew's   hospital   and    Smithfield, 
road  (the  longest  road  of  London,  measuring  communicates  through  Skinner  street,  a  new 
5,000  yards,  and  leading  to  Begent's  park),  s£  street  built  on  the  site  of  the   steep  place 
John's  Wood,  and  the  Edgeware  road  and  the  formerly  known  as  Snow  hill,  with  Holbom, 
City  road  (1,700  yards),  which  runs  from  the  which  runs  E.  and  W,  between  Drurv  lane 
Angel  tavern  at  Islington  to  Finsbury  square,  and  Farrinsdon  street.     Holbom  was  the  old 
City-bound  people  pass  daily  through  these  road  from  Newgate  and  the  tower  to  the  gal- 
two  roads  or  throufm  the  above  line  of  streets,  lows  at  Tyburn.    From  Drary  lane  to  Brook 
and  swell  the  traffic  to  such  an  extent  that  street  it  is  called  High  Holborn,  from  thence 
Holborn,  Ludgate  hill,  Fleet  street,  the  Strand,  to  Fetter  lane  Holbom,  and  from  Fetter  lane  to 
and  especially  Cbeapside,  on  account  of  its  Farringdon  street  Holbom  hill.    The  descent 
narrowness,  are  sometimes  fairly  blocked  up  of  the  latter  is  so  steep  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
by  pedestrians,  onmibuses,  cabs,  and  other  vehi-  tion  to  make  a  viaduct  A*om  Newgate  street 
cles,  particularly  in  the  morning  when  the  east*  to  the  top  of  the  hill.    Holbom  communicates 
ward  movement  begins,  and  in  the  afternoon  witii  curious  littie  lanes,  as  Shoe  lane  and  Leath* 
when  the  tide  rolls  backward  to  the  west    The  er  lane,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  former 
steamboats  disgorge  an  additional  number  of  industij  of  the  locality,  and  with  Gray's  Inn 
city-bound  people.  Another  line  of  traffic  passes  lane,  Chancery  lane,  and  other  bead-quarters  of 
over  London  bridge,  a  magnificent  stracture  witii  lawyers.   Many  of  the  courts  and  alleys  between 
6  vast  elliptical  arches,  which  presents  an  aspect  Holbom  and  the  Strand  are  still  inhabited  by 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  London  for  in*  the  lowest  order  of  the  population ;  and  espe- 
terest  and  animation.    Just  below  the  bridge  is  cially  at  early  dawn  the  street  presents  an  odd 
the  Pool,  with  its  fieets  of  colliers  moored  in  appearance,  many  of  the  poor  people  creep- 
the  stream ;  above  it  are  the  stairs  of  the  penny  ing  from  their  haunts  and  throns^ng  round  the 
steamboats  with  their  thousands  of  West  End  or  stalls  where  coffee  and  other  reirewments  are 
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told.   In  tbe  Tloinitv  of  SmUbfield  abd  Bar-  ^tofBt  Jameses  atreet  to  thefirai  of  OeH^* 

bican  tbe  street  is  stui  unsafe  daring  the  nigbt;  market,  and  was  as  favorite  a  resort  of  tbevHi 

and  although  tlie  rookeries  of  8t.  Giles's  have  of  Queen  Anne^a  time  as  it  is  of  Uie  UiQiiUe 

been  mostly  broken  up  and  the  watohfnlneas  of  gentlemen  and  politicians  of  tbe  present  ^. 

the  ^lioe  has  much  increased,  cries  of  disorder  Between  Charing  Cross  and  Regent  street  iiii 

contmue  not  the  less  to  be  heard  in  the  bjHstreets  called  Fall  Kail  east»  and  thence  to  Bt.  Jnai 

and  lanes  of  Holbom.    Holborn  leads  into  Ox-  street  simply  Pall  Mall.    It  is  proDoonoed  Fd 

ford  street,  which  runs  between  8t  Giles's  pound  Hell,  and  was  so  written  by  repjs,  vho  191 

and  tbe  site  of  old  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  waa  in  1660 :  **  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  PeD  lU 

formerly  known  as  Tyburn  road.    New  Oxford  (our  old  house  for  dubbing),  and  there  veipa 

street,  opened  in  1847.  occupies  the  site  of  the  till  ten  at  night"    In  PaU  Mali  are  the  Snoi 

worst  part  of  St.  Giles's,  which  was  a  notorious  institution,  the  new  society  of  painters  is  n 

place  of  resort  for  the  most  audacious  sharp*  ter  colors,  Marlborough  house,  the  prindpi 

ers  of  the  metropolis.    All  that  remained  m  dubs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  is  St  Jtae'i 

1850  of  this  ruman  horde  was  crowded  into  palace.    St.  James's  street,  also  oekbrstcdk 

about  100  miserable  hovels  in  Church  lane  and  its  club  houses,  commences  at  St  Jamesi  pir 

Carrier  street   Oxford  and  New  Oxford  streets  ace  and  extends  to  Piccadilly.   Kot  hrmi 

abound  with  rolendid  shops,  although  less  fadi-  from  it  are  Willis's  rooms,  where  tbe  wt 

ionable  than  those  of  Bond  and  Regent  streets,  highly  fashionable  balls  of  Almack's  sre  Mi 

— ^The  Journey  from  the  East  to  the  West  End  Some  excellent  hotels  are  in  St  imts'isM^ 

through  Holbom  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that  as  well  as  in  the  ad|joining  Jennji  itKet 

through  the  Strand.    On  leaving  Cheapside  for  Haymarket,  with  the  Haymarket  tberin  nd 

the  Strand,  St  Paul's,  the  chief  religious  edi-  Her  Mfjesty's  theatre  or  Italian  open  bone,  ii 

£ce  of  London,  first  presents  itself;  a  line  of  chiefly  occupied  on  ita  W.  side  by  restsniisa 

small  streets  or  lanes  lead  from  the  hill  on  and  oyster  snops.    At  night  the  Hajiniikit  b 

which  the  cathedral  stands  toward  Blackfriars  the  resort  of  what  Charles  Dickens  cdb^tlbt 

bridge.     In  Water  lane,  Blackfriars,  is  Print-  worst  company  in  London,  male  and  tek' 

ing  House  square,  containing  the  offices  of  the  particularly  a^oining  Coventry  and  Beg^ 

*^  Times"  newspaper.    Near  St  Paul's  church-  street    Drury  lane,  not  far  distant  from  Gn^ 

yard  is  Paternoster  row,  the  great  publishing  Russell  street,  where  the  British  moseiiD  i^ 

market    At  the  end  of  Ludgate  hill  formerly  communicates  through  Long  Acre,  nHicIioo» 

ran  the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer.    West  of  the  pied  by  carriage  builders,  with  Leicester »)«(« 

Fleet  is  Fleet  street,  at  the  end  of  which,  mark-  which  is  the  principal  resort  m  LoodaD  k 

ing  the  city  boundaries,  is  Temple  Bar,  where  foreigners  from  the  continent   little  BibmI 

on  state  occasions  the  lord  mayor  of  London  street  leads  from  Dmry  lane  to  Govent  Girte 

meets  the  sovereign.    The  Strand  extends  from  and  to  Drury  Lane  theatre.    Notorioos  in  ik 

Essex  street  (a  little  beyond  Temple  Bar)  to  neighborhood  of  Drury  lane  is  Ghaiks  ^ 

Charing  Cross.    On  its  S.  side  curious  apd  nar-  alias  Lewknor's  lane.    The  queen  of  Bohi^ 

row  lanes  extend  downward  to  the  river.    On  died  in  Craven  house  (now  Craven  boikliQ^^ 

the  same  side  are  the  sites  of  Essex  and  Arun*  and  Nell  Gwynn  was  bom  in  Coal  jard.  Ft^ 

del  house  and  of  Maypole ;  Adam  street,  lead-  ther  westward  there  are  8  great  thorough^ 

ing  to  Adelphi  terrace ;  Wellington,  leading  to  to  Piccadilly :  the  Haymarket,  the  fine  op^ 

Waterloo  bridge;  and  Northumberland  house,  of  Waterloo  place  and  Regent  street,  aod  & 

near  Charing  Cross.    On  the  N.  side  is  Wych  James's  street;  and  a  new  street,  in eomaff 

street,  communicating  with  Drury  lane  amid  erection,  will  afford  a  direct  link  between  GoTOt 

a  labyrinth  of  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes,  teeming  Garden  market  and  Piccadilly,— Pi«»dfflj,y 

with  poor  Irish ;  and  Holywell  street,  ftill  of  of  the  most  brilliant  streets  of  the  ^oxtic^ 

secona-hand  book  stalls  and  clothes  dealers,  particularly  at  its  W.  entrance  from  Hj^^^ 

Somerset  house  and  Exeter  hall  are  also  in  comer^withApsIey  house  on  the  ooeluDdv 

the  Strand.    A  communication  was  completed  the  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  >^>^ 

in  1859  between  Tavistock  street  ana   the  tbe  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other,  near  G» 

Strand.     Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  square  stitution  hiU  and  the  Oreen  park,  isbmobo^ 

(called  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  the  finest  for  the  first  Ume  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Itt 

site  of  Europe,  but  the  latter  rather  deformed  century  by  Gerard,  who  remarks  ^  .!? 

than  adorned  by  the  want  of  proportion  in  small  wild  buglosse  grows  upon  th»^^ 

the  Kelson  and  other  monuments)  are  the  great  bankes  about  Rckadilla."    U  ^''^^^V^ 

turning  points  from  Westminst^  bridge  and  one  of  the  great  points  of  egress  from  lom 

various  parts  of  the  West  End  and  N.  W.  to  although  the  White  Horse  cellar,  ^^^^^ 

the  city,  and.  from  their  proximity  to  the  dub  mail  coaches  started  for  the  west  of  £0^ 

houses  and  the  houses  of  parliament  and  galle-  which  made  Haditt  say  "  that  the  ^^^^^ 

ries  of  art,  are  among  the  most  busy  locfuities  of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  tbe  mail  (^^ 

in  the  metropolis,  especially  during  the  season,  setting  off  from  Flccadilly,"  has  lost  moch  «» 

when  cabs  start  thence  in  all  directions  in  such  bustle  since  the  introduction  of  "'^^^  j^ 

numbers  that  Charing  Cross  has  often  been  cadilly  communicates  with  the  baeheiorwi^ 

called  the  centre  of  cabs.    Pall  MalL  where  hers  in  the  Albany,  and  throa«^Pvl^''"J[?^ 

most  of  the  clubs  are  situated,  extends  zrom  the  of  the  most  beautifQlandseteotatreetiff^ 
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West  End,  With  Oxfiyrd  street.    Bend  street^  tween  1826  and  1852.    It  is  bonnded  K.  by 
on  the  right  of  Piccadilly,  is  celebrated  for  its  Knightsbridge,  £.  by  Grosvenor  place,  8.  £.  by 
fashionable  shops  and  hotels,  the  Clarendon  be-  Ebnry  street,  and  W.  by  Sloane  street.    It  in* 
ing  there,  and  Mivart^a,  the  most  aristocratic  clades  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares,  and  is  now 
hotel  of  I/}ndon,  being  in  the  vicinity.  Through  considered  the  most  fashionable,  as  it  is  tiie  most 
Barlington  arcade  iCcommunicates  with  Bur*  stately  neighborhood  in  the  west  End.    Near 
lington  street  and  Saville  row,  the  latter  much  Bel^^ravia  lie  Brompton  and  Chelsea.    Bromp* 
inhabited  by  physicians.     Regent  street,  the  ton  is,  on  aoconnt  of  its  warm  and  moist  air,  a 
handsomest  street  of  London,  commences  at  resort  for  consumptive  persons,  and  is  also  a  fa* 
St.  Albania  street,  crosses  Piccadilly  and  Casde  vorite  place  of  residence  for  artists  and  members 
street^  where  it  forms  a  quadrant,  and  then  of  the  theatrical  profession.    Chelsea  is  chiefly 
crosses  Oxford  street  to  Langham  place,  where  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.    N.  E.  of  Ty- 
it  opens  into  Portland  place.    It  contains  the  burnia  is  the  Regent's  park  district,  extending 
moat  elegant  shops  of  the  metropolis.   That  part  from  the  N.  side  of  the  New  road  to  Camden 
which  intersects  with  Portland  place  contains  Town  and  Somen  Town.    A  distinct  communi- 
the  polytechnic  institution  and  the  national  oation  between  the  districts  lying  N.  and  S.  of 
inatitate  of  fine  arte.    The  Edgeware  road^ne  Hyde  park  was  proposed  in  1860.    The  most 
of   the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  West  princely  private  residences  in  the  West  End  are 
End,  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  Oxford  street,  those  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sutherland 
and  proceeds  due  N.  to  St.  John's  Wood,  the  house,  overlooking  Green  park ;  the  duke  of 
latter  a  very  agreeable  retreat,  most  of  the  Devonshire,  Devonshire  house,  walled  in  and 
honses  being  provided  with  gardens  and  almost  overlookinff  Piccadilly ;  the  marquis  of  Lans^ 
entwined  in  flowers  and  evergreens.    In  Bays-  downe,  wiuled  in  and  overlooking  Berkeley 
water,  Maida  hill,  and  many  streets  clustering  square;  the  duke  of  Northumberlimd,  North- 
round  Kensington  gardens  and  in  Kensington  umberland  house,  overlooking  the  river;  the 
proper,  are  also  many  delightful  cottages  and  marquis  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor  street;  and 
elegant  mansions ;  and  no  greater  contrast  can  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  Hertford  house,  over- 
exist  than  that  between  the  almost  dreamy  re-  looking  Hyde  park. — ^The  squares  contribute 
pose  and  beanU-  of  this  neighborhood  and  the  greatly  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  London, 
excitement  in  Regent  street  and  Charing  Cross,  The  most  fashionable  of  them  are :  Gk'osvenor 
and  the  turmoil  in  the  dty.    The  Harrow  road,  square  (654  feet  square),  with  the  mansions  of 
diverging  from  the  Edgeware  road,  leads  to  the  the  earls  of  Shaftesburv,  Wilton,  Fortescne,  and 
&mona  village  and  school  of  that  name,  as  well  Harrow,  marquises  of  Aylesbury  and  Exeter, 
as  to  Kenau  Green  cemetery.    New  lines  of  Viscount  Canning,,  dowager  duchess  of  Cleve- 
streets  have  arisen  in  that  neighborhood  within  land,  countess  of  Momington,  dec. ;  Belgrave 
the  last  20  years,  as  Westbourne  terrace,  the  square  (684  feet  by  687),  with  the  mansions  of 
place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  of  many  the  Rt  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  duke  of  Bedford, 
wealthy  merchants  and  stockbrokers,  West-  earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Taunton,  Viscount  Comber- 
bourne  Park  viUaa,  and  other  pleasant  new  mere,  duke  of  Montrose,  archbishop  of  York, 
streets,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  in-  Sir  Boderic  Mnrchison,  Lord  Panmure,  Sm.  ; 
creasing,  owing  to  the  rural  and  at  the  same  Portman  square  (500  by  400),  with  the  man- 
time  convenient  situation  of  this  region,  beincc  sions  of  the  dukes  of  Newcasde  and  Hamilton, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bayswater  and  earl  of  Cardigan,  &c. ;  St  Jameses  square,  the 
Paddington  line  of  omnibnses,  and  of  the  Great  residence  of  i^be  earl  of  Derby,  of  the  duke  of 
Western  rail  war  station  in  Paddington.    May-  Cleveland,  earl  of  Eglinton,  marquis  of  Bristol 
&ir,  including  Curzon  street,  Hill  street,  Ches-  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and 
terneld  house,  Berkeley  square,  and  a  large  por-  the  seat  of  the  Norfolk  house  and  of  the  Wyad- 
tion  of  the  streets  and  squares  between  Picca-  ham  club.  Among  the  largest  squares  are  Eaton 
dilly  and  Groevenor  square,  built  mostly  on  (ako  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  Belgravia), 
ground  l>elonging  to  the  marquis  of  Westmin-  1,637  by  871  feet;  Cadogan,  1,450  by  870; 
ster,  was  for  nearly  100  years,  until  the  rise  of  Bryanston,  814  by  198 :  Montague,  820  by  156. 
Belgravia,  the  ffreat  fiishionable  centre  of  the  All  the  squares  W.  oi  Regent  street,  amone 
West  End.    Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  that  the  the  more  prominent  of  whi<m  may  be  mentioned 
parallelogram  between  Piccadilly,  Bond  street  Berkeley  and  Cavendish  squares,  mav,  on  the 
Park  lane,  and  Oxford  street,  includes  more  of  whole,  be  called  fashionable.    Two  other  divis- 
beauty,  wealth,  wit,  and  fiishion  than  any  other  ions  of  squares  are  situated  between  Regent  street 
part  of  the  world.  The  two  new  districts  which  on  the  W.  and  Gray's  Inn  lane  and  Chancery 
have  sprang  up  within  the  last  few  years  are  lane  on  the  E. ;  Holbom  and  Oxford  street  form' 
Tybumia  and  the  above  mentioned  Belgravia.  the  boundary  line  between  them.    South  of  that 
The  former,  the  northern  wing  of  the  West  End,  line  are  the  squares  which,  having  once  been 
is  bounded  N.  by  Maida  hill,  E.  by  the  Edge*  the  seats  of  rank  and  elegance,  and  still  bearing 
ware  road,  S.  by  Hyde  park  and  Kensington  marks  of  &ded  splendor^  have  become  rather  un- 
gardens,  and  W.  by  Bayswater,  and  is  principally  fashionable.    North  of  it  are  the  squares  inhab- 
inhabited  by  professional  men  and  rich  cit^  peo-  ited  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  legal  profession, 
pie,  or  by  aspurants  to  fashion.    Belgravia,  the  among  whom  mingle  merchants  and  literary 
southern  wing  of  the  West  End,  was  biult  be*  men ;  such  are  Russell  and  Bedford  aqnaceai  Ta 
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the  E.  of  Bedford  square,  passing  along  Gnild-  called  the  Serpentine.    Hyde  park  » aCiTonte 

ford  street,  are  Queen  square  and  Brunswick  resort  of  the  working  classes  on  Simdgys,  lod 

and  Mecklenbuiig  squares,  with  the  foundling  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people,  on  footuda 

hospital  and  grounds  between  tbem.  To  the  N.  horseback,  during  the  week  days.  BiDiiif  tiie 

of  this  range  is  a  group  consisting  of  Regent,  Tor-  season,  however,  it  presents  the  most  bri&ni 

rington,  Woburn,  Gordon,  Tavistock,  and  Euston  appeanmce,  especially  in  the  aftenio(m,fki 

squares,  together  with  the  semi-square.  Burton  the  long  ride  called  Botten  row  (from  k^ 

crescent;  all  new  and  not  very  remarkable,  while  house  to  Kensington  gardens)  is  thronged  i^ 

JEltzroy  square  is  considered  a  failure.  Eastward  equipages  and  equestrians  of  both  sexes.  Th 

of  Gray's  Inn  and  Chancery  lanes  are  the  obso-  carriage  drive  along  the  upper  side  of  tkSff- 

lete  city  s^uareSb  There  are  however  anomalies  pontine  is  called  ^  the  Lady's  mile."  Oq  tht 

in  their  division.    Red  Lion,  Bloomsbury,  and  S.  nde  of  the  park,  oppodte  Botland  si 

Queen  squares  are  not  much  superior  to  the  city  Prince's  gates^  stood  tiie  crystal  palaoe  of  M 

2[uares,  while  Finsbury  square  in  the  city  is  which  has  since  been  taken  down  aodreniofa 

most  as  handsome  as  those  in  the  West  End.  to  Sydenham.    From  an  eariy  period  to  ^ 

Lincoln's  Inn  fields  and  Covent  garden  are  both  present  time  this  park  ha^  be^  a  &TQrite  k- 

squares.    Soho  square,  near  Oiaord  street,  was  cality  for  militaiT'  reviews.     Bogenfs  pd 

one  of  the  gayest  in  London  about  the  time  of  (460  acres)  is  situated  at  the  8.  footof  IVia* 

the  accession  of  George  m.,  and  witnessed  the  rose  hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge  fid 

orgies  of  George  lY.  when  prince  of  Wales,  but  the  K  part  of  Hampstead.    The  S.  ride  kpinl- 

has  lodt  all  its  importance,  and  is  only  interest-  lei  to  tne  New  road,  which  is  S.  of  it;  Ibil. 

ing  as  the  seat  of  the  Linnaan  society  in  the  ride  extends  northward  to  Gloucester gste.tix 

house  formerly  inhabited  by  Sir  Joseph  Bai^s.  W.  side  extends  to    Hanover  gate.  Tbe  5. 

Golden  square  partakes  of  the  character  of  Lei-  terminations  of  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  en- 

cester  square  in  the  large  number  of  foreigners  nected  by  an  irregular  curve  nearly  oncd^:: 

who  frequent  it.    Squares  now  exist  in  aU  the  with  the  sweep  of  Resent's  caual,  vtndir»^ 

suburbs  of  London.    Hoxton  and  Kensington  alongand  within  the  N.  boundary  of  the  psi 

squares  are  the  oldest  of  these.    Crossingthe  Through  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  a ^ 

Regent's  park  to  the  S.  W.  is  the  genteel  I>or-  with  Portland  place,  and  along  the  £.  sidstf 

set  square.    On  the  Surrey  side  there  are  some  the  zoolo^cal  gardens,  runs  a  broad  arsi 

fine  places,  as  Xennhigton  common  and  Gam-  lined  with  trees,  from  which  foot  pafts  niE^ 

berwell  green,  and  few  squares  except  Ken-  across  the  swara  in  all  directioos,  intenpeai 

nington  oval,  which  however  partakes  more  of  with  shrubbery.    Around  the  park  nmsa  diin 

the  character  of  a  circus  thau  a  square.    In  the  neariy  2  m.  in  lensth.    The  park  is  DearlTG> 

new  town  springing  up  to  the  N.  of  the  terraces  cular  and  surrounded  by  mansions  of  the  Is^ 

and  gardens  which  line  the  Oaford  road  as  it  class  built  in  uniform  terraces,  which  prodoni 

skirts  Hyde  park,  there  are  Hyde  Park  and  favorable  effect    The  zoological  and  botasad 

Gloucester  squares,  and  two  squares  and  two  gardens,  which  are  in  this  park,  are  anioc^  ie 

crescents,  forming  a  whole  though  separated  principal  attractions.    On  its  E.  margin  sbei 

by  roads,    namely,  Oxford    and    Cambridge  the  Colosseum,  a  16-faced  polygon  gnnnooaifc 

squares  and  South  wick  and  Norfolk  crescent,  by  a  dome  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  nsedlbrttt 

which  are  built  in  the  Belgrave  style.    Squares  exhibition  of  panoramas.    St.  James's  park(K' 

are  very  abundant  in  the  suburb  west  of  Bel-  acres)  resembles  in  its  shape  a  boy's  m;  tbt 

grave  square.     Next  upon  Kensington  square  head  is  bordered  by  the  horse  gnards  intbeees- 

follow  the  squares  and  places  in  Hans  Town,  so  tre,  the  admiralty  on  its  rights  and  the  ttassj 

called  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  between  Chelsea  and  on  its  left ;  the  tail  is  occupied  by  BaekiB^ 


the  art  of  mewing."     Brompton  has  Trevor,  racks.    It  was  a  favorite  lounge  of  CfiwiesH 

Montpelier,  Brompton,  Alexander,  and  Thurloe  during  whose  reign  St  BvremondwashaDCts? 

Snares.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  of  keeper  of  the  ducks.    The  gravelled  space  > 

ensington  is  Edwardes  square,  laid  out  by  a  front  of  the  horse  guards  is  called  the  pa^ 

Frencdiman  at  the  back  of  the  range  of  houses  the  K.  side  is  called  the  Mall,  and  iheS,  tbe^ 

that  front  toward  Holland  house.    The  fashion  cage  walk.    The  road  connecting tfaispa^^ 

of  scjuares  is  now  spreading  fast  over  all  new  Hyde  park  and  skirting  the  garden  wall  of  B|^' 

districts  of  the  metropolis. — ^There  are  7  parks  ingbam  palace  is  call^  Constitotion  hiO,  ^ 

in  the  metropolis.    Hyde  park  (area  about  400  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown  from  i^^s^.!! 

acres)  is  entered  from  Piccadilly  by  a  screen  of  consequence  of  which  he  died.  Green  p»M^ 

triumphal  gates,  and  from  Oxford  street  by  a  acres),  next  to  Hyde  pai^  tsOTteredfitjmW- 

marble  arch  removed  thither  from  Buckingham  diHy  oy  a  triumphal  ardL  with  an  €<1**JJ 

palace  in  1861.     It  connects  the  Green  park  statue  of  WeUington,  and  situated  betv««2 

with  Kensington   gardens,  and  extends  from  street  and  St  James's  park,  Constitotkmb^^ 

Whitehall  to  Kensington.    It  is  well  wooded,  the  houses  of  Arlington  street  and  St  Jsib*- 

intersected  by  well  kept  foot  paths  and  carriage  place.    The  available  space  of  this  P"*'^.^" 

roads,  and  ornamented  by  a  sheet  of  water  tendedin  1866  by  the  removal  of  the  reier'Wf' 
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ihe  Ohelsea  water  vorks.  It  is  one  c€  the  small-  about  1,100  places  of  worship.     The  London 
est,  but  the  prettiest  park  of  London.   Yid^oria  directory  of  1857  ennmerates  in  the  metropolis 
park  (about  800  acres),  liud  oat  in  the  reign  of  proper  822  churches  and  chapels,  viz. :  Baptist, 
Qneen  Victoria,  serves  as  a  Inng  for  the  crowded  95;  Oalyinist,  7;   Ohnrch  of  England.  417; 
districts  ofBethnal  Green  ajidSpitalfields  in  the  Ohnroh  of  Scotland,  5;  Friends',  7;  German 
K.  £.  part  of  London.    It  is  bounded  S.  by  Lea  Oatholic,  1 ;  Greek  (one  for  the  modem  Greeks, 
Uniou  canal,  W.  by  Regent's  canal,  E.  by  Old  and  the  other  for  the  Russians  in  London),  2 ; 
Pord  lane,  leading  from  Old  Ford  to  Hackney  Independent,  117 ;  Irvingite  or  Oatholic  Apos- 
Wick,  and  K  by  an  irregular  line  of  fields.    A  tolic,  6 ;  Jewish  synagogues,  10 ;  Lutheran,  5; 
new  main  line  of  thoroughfare  from  Victoria  Methodist,  Oalvinistic,  4 ;  do.,  New  Oonneotion, 
park  to  the  East  India  docks  was  commenced  in  4 ;  do.,  FrimitiTe.  7 ;  Morayian,  1 ;  Mormon,  8 ; 
1860.    Eennington  park^  formerly  Kenninffton  Presbvterian  ^eluding  2  English  and  1  Free 
common,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  laid  church  Presby  terisn),  9 ;  Boman  Oal^olic  ^- 
oat  in  1852,  contains  about  20  acres,  and  is  still  in  eluding  Bavarian,  French,  Sardinian,  and  Span* 
its  infancy.    Battersea  park,  also  on  the  Surrey  ish  churches  or  ohi^>els),  28;  Swedish,  French, 
side,  opposite  Chelsea  hoepital,  &c.,  is  in  course  and  Swiss  Protestant^  8 ;  Unitarian,  7;  yarious 
of  formation.    Its  extent  will  be  about  200  Protestant  denominations,  12;  Wesleyan,  68; 
acres.     The  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and  Wesleyan  dissenting,  9.    In  the  direotoiy  of 
an  esplanade  leading  to  the  piurk  was  opened  1860  the  number  of  churches  and   chapels 
in  *1857.    Beside  these  parks  in  the  metrop*  is  852.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  oldest 
olis,  there  is  Greenwich  park  with  the  Green*  minor  churches  are  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
yn^b.  observatory,  and  with  its  extensive  pleas-  with  a  Lady  chapel  and  tomb  of  Gk)wer,  and 
nre  grounds,  and  Richmond  park,  with  the  the  remains  of  Fletcher  and  Masnnger;  the 
residence  of  Lord  John  Busseu  in  Pembroke  Temple  church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  restored 
lodge,   9  m.  from  London,  containing  over  in  1812,  with  its  central  portion  modelled  from 
2,200  acres,  and  distinguiBhed  for  its  beautiful  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  the  tombs  of 
scenery;  also  Bushy  park  near  Kingston  and  Selden  and  Goldsmith;  Savoy  churdi,  or  St. 
Hampton  Wick,  within  a  short  distance  of  Rich-  Mary-le-Savoy,  near  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of 
mond,  celebrated  for  its  chestnut  avenue. — ^The  Savoy  palace,  with  many  ancient  and  quaint 
principal  public  gardens  of  London  are  Ken-  monuments;    Whitehall    chapel,   one   of  the 
sington  gardens,  E.  of  Kensington  palace,  with  chapels  royal,  opposite  the  norse  guards,  the 
a  charming  variety  of  surface  in  wood  and  famous  banqueting  house  built  by  Inigo  Jones^ 
water    and  extensive  ground.    An  exquisite  the  ceiling  paioted  by  Rubens,  and  the  only  re- 
walk  of  flowers  and  shrubs  extends  from  the  maining  relic  of  Whitehall  palace— Charles  I. 
central  avenue  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  walked  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  its  win- 
garden.    The  numerous  plants  are  distinguished  dows :  and  St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster,  the  re- 
by  inscriptions.    The  lawn  in  the  W.  park,  near  sort  for  public  worship  of  the  house  of  com- 
the  pidace,  darkened  by  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  mens  on  great  occasions.    The  churches  of  a 
lovely  and  romantic  spot,  and  the  general  beau-  date  later  than  1666  are  chiefly  works  of  Wren 
ty  of  the  gardens  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  and  his  imitators.  Among  the  principal  church- 
^ut  of  the  world.    They  are  s^arated  from  es  built  by  that  celebrated  architect  are :  St. 
Hyde  park  by  a  bridge  over  the  Serpentine.  Stephen^s,  Walbrook,  considered  as  his  master- 
The  K!ew  botanic  gardens  are  6  m.  from  Hyde  piece ;   Bow  church,  Oheapside ;  St.  Bride^s, 
Park  comer,  on  the  road  to  Richmond.    Their  Fleet  street ;  St.  Andrew^s,  Holbom  hill ;  St. 
principal  attractions  are  the  palm  house  and  l^e  Clement  Danes ;  and  St.  Magnus,  London  bridge, 
newmuseum.    The  pleasure  grounds  ac|joining,  Among  other  noteworthy  places  of  worship  may 
and  partly  surrounding  the  gardens,  comprise  be  mentioned  St  Martin*s-in-the-Fields ;   St. 
170  acres,  laid  out  in  half  garden,  half  park  Mary-le-Strand,  by  Gibbs;   St.  Panoras  new 
style.    The  Cbiswick  gardens  are  to  horticnl-  church,   by  Mr.   Inwood;    Marylebone   new 
ture  what  those  of  Kew  are  to  botany.    The  church,  by  Hardwicke;  St  Luke's,  Chelsea; 
other  principal  gardens  are  the  royal  botanic  and  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  a  flue  specimen 
and  zoological,  in  Regent's  park.    The  Royal  of  modem  Gothic,  built  at  the  expense  of  Mias 
Surrey  gardens,  in  Camberweil,  and  the  CTre-  Goutts.  Amongthe  most  popular  are  St  James's, 
morne  gardens,  Chelsea,  have  extensive  grounds,  Piccadilly,  by  Wren,  and  St  George's,  Hanover 
but  are  interesting  only  as  places  of  popular  square,  by  James,  the  latter  the  most  fisshionable 
amusements.     YauxhaU  gardens  were  closed  fbr  marriages.    All  tiiese  places  of  worship  be- 
as  a  place  of  amusement  in  1859,  the  site  to  long  to  tiie  established  church.  The  most  note- 
be  covered  with  lines  of  streets  and  terraces,  worthy  of  other  denominations  are  the  cathe- 
Beside  these  parks   and  gardens,  there  are  dral-like  Apostolic  diurch(Irvingite),  in  Goidon 
many  fine  places  in  almost  all  directions  from  square,  and  the  Weslevan  chapel  in  the  City  road, 
Loudon,  to  which  the  people  resort  on  Sun-  with  the  tomb  of  Wesley.    The  foundation  stone 
days  and  holidays.    Among  these  are  Hamp-  of  i^tabemade  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  laid  on  a 
stead  Heath,  Greenwich,  BlackwalL  Gravesend,  site  near  the  Elephant  and  Oastie,  Kewington, 
Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  Blackheath,  &o. —  Surrey,  Aug.  16,  1869,  the  buildinjg  to  aooom- 
Religion  is  represented  in  the  whole  metropoli-  modate  about  5,000  people,  and  tiie  cost,  in- 
tan  district^  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  by  duding  the  site,  amonntmg  to  about  £80,000. 
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AflMnfthe^riiMiiMilneireharohestfeStMsfr-  ip  tfilrtiiiiRy  of  flie abbeys .  fbtceBtntfib 

thew'a,  Oakley  sqnare,   aooommodatiiiif  about  foimerchnel  iaooeapiea  bythaahraadtt. 

1,000  penooa,  and  All  Saints*  ohnroh,  Mamret  waxd  the  Couiemoar^  fonneify  rieUj  fadnd  vei 

Btreet)  theeA^fiTaNietv  of  modern  medifeyuisin,  moaaio  work.    Heni^  YUJb  cbipd  ii  t  fe 

of  whiob  the  foundation  stone  was  Iiud  by  Dr.  apedmen  of  tiie  aidutectoreof  the  tmeitf  ttc 

Posey  in  1860,  and  which  was  opened  in  1850.  monarch,  who  founded  it.    Tiie  mwuniairf 

The  principal  Boman  Catholic  edifice  is  St  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  the  qneen  of  SeoUadK 

George's  cathedral  in  the  Boman  Catholic  dio-  in  the  N.  and  8.  aides  of  the  chapdiapeeM. 

oese  of  Sonthwari,  at  the  comer  of  the  St  Inthesonth  transept,  in  aad  near  I^oeto'eooc 

George's  and  Westminster  roads,  the  largest  Bo-  are  monmnents  to  most  of  Hie  great  poetocf^ 

man  Oathofic  ehnrch  in  England  since  liie  rrfor-  country ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  both  aida  itf  i 

motioD,  accommodating  8,000  persons.    It  was  nave  and  choir,  are  monnmenta  to  other  dib> 

bnilt  in  1840*'48  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pndn.     The  go]shedperaon8»  indndingnotabOitoiBdi 

Principal  synagogoe  is  in  Great  St  Helens,  St  partments  of  life.    Among  tiiose  hurwd  tin 

Jiary  Axe,  Leadenhall  street — ^The  most  impos-  moat  recently  are  Stephenson  and  Bnael  tk» 

ing  relijpons  edifices  of  London  are  St  Paul's  gineersj  and  Macimlay  the  Mstozian.  Tbefiei 

cathedral  and  Westminster  abbey.    The  former  Westnnnster  memorial,  by  Mr.  Sootl^  in  haa 

stands  at  the  head  of  I/idgate  hill,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Baglan  and  other  old  Wefdnstt 

of  old  St  Faal's,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  scholars  who  died  in  the  Orimea,  is  to  be  entf- 

back  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  ed  at  Dean's  yard,  oppoeite  the  W.  end  of  f  etf^ 

whieh  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1660.  minster  abbey.    Beligioos  serrice  ii  yaknd 

The  present  cathedral  was  completed  in  1711.  daily  in  the  abbey,  and  the  serrioes  oo  ^ 

gee  GATHsnBAL.)    Among  its  monuments  are  day   are    numerously   attended,  thoogii  ^ 

oseof  Nelson,  John  Howard,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  voice  of  the  preadber  can  only  be  iMrdlf 

to  which  that  of  Sir  Charles  l^apier  was  added  a  minority  of  the  oongregation.    Wefdnato 

in  1860.    In  the  crypt  are  the  tombs  of  Nelson  abbey  is  offidi^y  call^  the  ooBegiflte  ckad 

and  Wellington.    In  the  interior  of  the  dome  is  of  St.  Peter^a,  Westmiiistar,  and  ii  gomi 

the  **  whispering  gallery,'^  communicating  with  by  a  dean  and  chiqiter  of  8  prebeodanaia^ 

the  stone  gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  dome,  other    ofScen. — ^Beaide    the  cfaardm,  tl» 

whence  the  outer  golden  gallery  at  the  apex,  are  various  societiea   for  religioas  pinpaBi 

is  reached,  which  affords  a  noble  view  of  the  as  the  society  for  promoting  Ctiristisn  taorr 

metrop(^  and  its  vicinity.    The  whole  ascent  edge,  thereHgioos  timet  society,  the  LondoBSJ 

is  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  260  are  com-  the  ohnrcJi  misdonary  sodeties,  the  Boadjk 

paratively  easy  and  well  lighted.     In  the  S.  propagatinff  the  gospel  in  forei^  parts,  ndt^ 

W .  tower  are  tb%  dock  room  and  the  great  bell,  British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  Then  9 

the  diameter  of  which  is  about  10  feet    The  about  700  Sunday  sohoola(neariy400aip|«^ 

chari^  children  of  London  assemble  once  a  by  the  dissenting  bodies,  269  by  the  MtfhM 

year  in  the  cathedral.    St  Paul's  is  the  cathe-  church,  5  by  Boman  Oatholics,  8  bj  ^^^'^ 

dral  church  of  the  see  of  London.    Its  admin*  and  the  rest  by  variooa  denominatioDs),  iw 

istration  is  under  the  diarae  of  a  dean  and  ed  by  nearly  189,000  of  both  rnxm^ tbee^ 

chapter,  consisting  of  4 remdent  canons,  4pre-  alightly  preponderating, — Gharitf  k eitsMn 

bendariea,  and  various  minor  ofScers.—- West-  to  the  paupers  of  London  by  the  piblM  po^ 

minster  abbey,  in  the  West  End,  existed  before  houses  snd  workhouses,  where  abont  M^ 

the  end  of  the  8th,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  early  are  annually  relieved.    The  reooipto  of  j^r 

part  of  the  7th  century.    The  larger  portion  c^  rates  are  expected  to  amoont  in  1860  to  iM 

it  in  its  present  condition  was  completed  in  1246.  £1,600,000.    Beside  this  reiief  granted  bfitr 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  cross,  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  destitatioB,  w 

Its  length,  exdusive  of  Henry  YII.*s  chapel,  is  are  neariy  600  institutions,  chiefly  ■W''^ 

611  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  transept  268;  voluntary  contribntionai  and  spendiiv  «^ 

height  of  the  nave  102,  and  of  the  towers  226  £2,000,000  for  the  idief  of  all  sorts  of  i^P^ 

feet.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  abbey,  whidi  and  mentd  diseases,  for  the  sappreMoa  or  tn 

had  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  was  forthedeUveranceofpoordebtmtaF'p"'^ 

repdred,  and  the  western  towers  were  added  the  refiann  of  prostitntea,  for  the  ptenDOona 

by  Wren,  but  in  a  mixed  Grecian  and  Gothic  crndty  to  animds,  te.    The  edoeilioBofj^ 

style  which  occasioned  mndi  criticism.     On  childrai  in  die  so  cdled  ragged  Mkf>^^|! 

approaching  Victoria  street   from  Pariiament  late  years  recdved  a  great  impdM  from  tti^ 

atroet,  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  the  forts  of  many  eminent  P^^^^'''^'^^^'^ 

whole  expanse  oi  the  abbey  gradually  open  to  20,000  children  are  now  aanuaUy  readiMW' 

view.  The  British  sovereigns,  fh>m  Edward  the  a  life  of  crime  by  the  dd  of  these  ^'^^^'^ 

Oonfessor  to  Queen  Victoria,  have  been  crowned  Poor  children  are  also  edacated  in  tbe  '"'jl^ 

in  Westminster  abbey,  and  many  of  them  are  hospital,  so  called  becanseorigtosII^riBtaNtf 

buried  there,  some  wiui,  others  without  monu-  foundlings  exdusivdy,  and  in  vuion  ouer 

ments.    Surrounding  the  £.  end  in  a  semiciTde  sdtutionB,  bedde  the  ragged  schools Pgg^-.L 

are  9  chapds,  the  most  interesting  of  which  ^'Albert  Institution'' in  Gtavd  lane,  fli»nv^ 

are  those  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  beyond  the  road,  was  opesed  in  Ang.  180^  ^f^f^Mi 

dtaC|  and  of  Henry  YIL,  which  forms  the  east-  most  distepatahle  ndghhoihoocliiBLowH* 
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i«fonBittoinr«Blal>liahiiieiit  JtcompriBaiiBflB^  him  for  ckaf  and  dnmb  diflc^ii  Id  Old  KauI 

ragged,  and  BaiidaY8oh<wi8y  A  nadiogioGm,^  road,  Surrey.    There  la  alao  a  seaman's  home 

brary^  batba,  waahfaonaes,  aod  oheai^doniritoriea.  near  the  London  dookB,  which  reaonea  annnallj 

The  number  of  anoh  inalitationa  ia  increa8ing»  ftom  8,000  to  6,000  aailom  from  the  dirty  and 

The  nomber  of  hoapitala,  infirmariaa)  dmewMi*  diarepatable  lodging  houses  which  disgrace  the 

ries,  and  eaher  eatablkhraenta  of  the  Und,  waa  eomrts  and  alieys  of  Wwping,  Shadwdl,  and 

in  1869  about  SOO.  Themostodefaratedof  theae  last  Smithfield.— Education  now  receives  in- 

areOhebeahotpitel  for  old  and  disabled  Boldien^  ereaaed  attention  in  London.    Of  public  day 

and   Gteenwich  hospital  fbr  disabled  aaikars.  sebools  there  were  nearly  900  in  1861,  attended 

(See  Qbxlsba,  and  GBBrarwiOB.)    The  moat  ex«  by  167,288  scholars  (97,676  boys  and  68,628 

tensive  hoapital  in  the  cify  of  London  is  St.  Bar-  giria),  and  of  private  day  schools  8,700,  nraidly 

tholomew'a,  West  Smitiifield,  which  relieves  an-  attended  by  87,000  of  both  sexes.     The  nni- 

nnally  upward  of  70,000  ont>door  and  in-door  varsity  of  London,  establldied  in  1886,  oonsistB 

patieota.     The  two  other  greatest  hottitab  of  of  government  examiners  who  are  authorind 

London  are  on  the  Snnrey  aide^-^St.  Thomaa'a  to  confer  degreea  in  art,  law,  and  medidne 

in  High  street,  Southwark,  and  Guy'a  hospital  npon  the  graduates  of  University  and  King^a 

in  ita  vicinity,  which  supports  a  separate  lying-  ooUeges  in  Ix>ndon,  and  other  proprietary  estab- 

in  aajhim.    Similar  institutions  are  the  London  Ushmenta  of  a  similar  obaracter.  It  is  oonstitnt* 

8a  1859, 88,990  patientsX  Westminster,  Charing  ed  for  the  sole  purpone  €i  promoting  knowledge 

roea,  Middlesex,  and  other  huapttals.    Among  without  distinction  of  sect,  rank,  w  party,  and 

apeoial  hoapitala  are  those  fbr  small  pox  in  Up-  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for 

per  HoUoway,  for  consumption  in  Brompton  academical  honors.   A  new  charter  was  granted 

and  in  the  Oity  road,  for  diseaaea  of  the  eye  hi  to  the  university  in  1858,  and  if  the  right  pro* 

Finabory  and  Charing  Cross,  and  the  royal  or*  posed  by  the  new  refonn  bill  brought  before 

thopedic  hospital,  Oxford  street  Qn  1859, 1.400  paiiiament  in  the  aession  of  1860  should  ulti- 

caaea  ci  club-foot).   The  foundation  atone  of  the  mately  be  attamed,  the  umversity  would  be  en- 

Boyol  Victoria  patriotic  asylum,  Wandsworth  titled  to  a  representative  in  the  honae  of  com* 

oonunon,  fixr  800  orphan  dan^ters  of  soldiers^  mens,  to  fill  which  the  names  of  Sir  John 

aailora,  and  marines,  to  be  endowed  from  the  Bomilly  and  others  have  already  been  meiH 

royal  patriotic  ftmd,  waa  laid  by  the  queen,  tioned  (June,  I860).    The  present  chancellor  of 

Joly  11, 1857.    The  new  natiomd  hospital  for  the  university  is  Earl  Granville,  and  Uie  vice- 

the  paralyzed  and  epileptic  waa  opened  in  1860  diancellor  Sir  John  George  l^aw-Lefevre,  the 

in  Whiteohapel,  and  pkeed  under  the  direction  son  of  the  former  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 

of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.    The  beet  known  In*  mons.    Univerrify  college,  Gower  street  (origi* 

natio  aaylnm,  the  name  of  which  has  often  nally  called  London  university),  opened  in  1838, 

been  generally  applied  to  eatabfiahments  for  teaches  most  branohea  of  learning  excepting  di- 

the  insane,  is  Bedlam,  car  more  properly  Beth-  vini^,  and  is  open  to  all  religions  denominations, 

lehem  hospital,  called  so  after  the  priory  of  Lord  BroughiOD,  the  principal  promoter  of  this 

St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  from  which  it  origi-  institution,  continues  to  be  president    Eing^s 

nated  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century*    After  college,  Somerset  house,  the  rival  institution,  and 

variona  vicisaitudea  the  old  building  was  taken  founded  in  the  same  year,  resembles  the  former 

down  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  hoe*  in  almoet  every  re^>ect,  except  that  divinity  fa 

pital,  in  St.  Gecrge'a  fields,  was  laid  in  1819.  taught  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  estab« 

It  is  a  fine  building^  nearly  700  feet  long,  the  lislMd  diuroh.    The  new  college  for  Indqwn* 

centre  being  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  anp«  dents  possesses  a  faculty  of  theology  and  afacul-' 

ported  by  6  Ionic  columns.    The  patients  are  ty  of  artsw    St  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509, 

treated  with  mat  skill  and  khidness.   The  wo-  where  Milton  was  educated,  was  rebuilt  in  ita 

men  are  snppUed  with  pianos  and  the  men  with  present  fonn  in  1828.    Among  the  other  fiote- 

billiarda  and  other  amusements.    A  few  cells  worthy  institutions  are  St  Peter's  college,  or 

are  hned  and  floored  with  India  rubber  and  Westminater  school,  where  Ben  Jonson,Di7den, 

cork,  aipsinst  which  the  most  inaane  person  may  Locke,  and  Gibbon  received  their  education ; 

fling  hunself  without  possibility  of  injury.    It  merdiant  tailors'  school,  charterhouse  sohod, 

can  aoeommodate  about  500.   Lock  hospital,  in  and  the  school  called  Christ's  hospital.    fSee 

Harrow  road,  waa  established  for  the  cure  of  fe-  Crabtkrhovsb,  and  Cnmar's  Hospital.)    The 

males  suffering  from  disorders  contracted  by  a  clity  of  London  school  for  the  sons  of  persons 

vicious  course  of  life,  and  snpporta  a  diapel  and  €ft  the  middle  class  was  established  in  1886.    A 

an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  pemtent  females  government  school  of  desiffu  or  department  of 

recovered  in  the  hospital.  The  l)readnoughtor  practical  art  was  estabMsbed  in  Marlborough 

seaman's  hospital  ship,  called  after  a  ship  of  war  house  and  Somerset  house  in  1887,  udder  the 

of  that  name,  is  moored  in  the  river  off  Green*  auspices  of  the  board  of  trade.    The  Wealevan 

wioh,  and  accessihlo  to  sick  sailors  of  all  na-  normal  college,  Westminster,  was  estaUishea  in 

tioDs.    The  leading  charitiee  for  the  blind  and  1860;  and  there  is  another  normal  tchooL  at 

the  deaf  and  dumb  are  the  scho<d  for  the  in-  Fnlham.    Medical  and  sm^cal  schools  are  at- 

digent  blind,  St.  Gtorge's  fields,  Surrey;  the  tached  to  the  great  honratals,  and  there  are 

London  aodety  f6r  teacbiuff  the  blind  to  read,  several  distinct  colleges  for  the  study  of  those 

ia  Avenue  road,  St.  John's  Wood;  and  the  $g^  acienoea;  tbe  college  of  physicians  in  Pall  Mall 
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and  of  sargeons  in  Linoolii'fl  Isa  fields  hold  tliediBcaflidoaof  art    ThereisanioidtBtioBfef 

ezamlQations  for  lioenaae  or  diplomas  to  prao*  civil  eogineers,  aod  one  of  Britiah  oeUtcek 

tise  in  the  respective  professions.    Knowledge  The  arobifteotiural  union,  Jbnned  for  fiie  pv- 

is  greatly  fostered  in  London  by  the  increas-  pose  of  providing  a  bnilding  fbr  the  nKetae 

ing  number  of  meehanios'  institates  and  Uter-  and  eadiibitions  of  the  Tarioos  ardhtteetonl » 

ary  societies.     The  daily  and  periodical  Jonr-  deties,  in  1857  took  a  honse  in  CoDdoit  stns, 

niUs  and  magazines^  nearly  600  in   number,  and  have  erected  there  8  galleries.    Tlie  fask 

diffuse  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence  among  school  of  art  «kI  design  has  beoi  «tte^ 

many  people  who  cannot  afford  an  expensive  since  1863  by  about  IW  pupils  aonmDjjB^ 

education.    Literature  and  learning  are  farther  in  18(H)  numbered  118.    The  nKmnmeots  at 

promoted  by  the  library  of  the  British  museum  statues  of  London  are  not  remarkable  for  w- 

and  other  libraries,  especially  public  oirculat*  tistio  beauty.     They  are  chiefly  in  faooflr  d 

ing  libraries,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  various  sovereigns,  and  <^  statesmes  d 

London,  the  London  library  in  6t  James's  warriors,  as  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  Wdfiogte, 

square,  with  about  80,000  vohunee,  being  the  An  archseological  institute  and  assodafiaBve! 

largest  of  the  kind.  Many  of  the  societies  for  the  established  in  1848.     London,  espeeUDy  & 

promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  most  ancient  part  of  it^  the  ''dty,"  t!m/i 

as  the  royal  sodety,  the  zoological^  geographi-  in  every  direction  with  objects  of  etudjibrde 

cal,  astronomical,  geological,  i&atic,  and  tin-  archsoiogist  and  historian.    The mofitrsBsl- 

nfldan  societies,  and  London  and  Middlesex  ar-  able  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  tov?  d 

ehflBological  society,  have  a  world*wide  reputa-  London,  with  its  collections  of  armor,  the  jefd 

tion  and  influence.  The  polytechnic  institution  house  containing  the  regalia  and  oorosiags 

aims  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  lectures  delivered  plate,  and  the  B^uc^mp  tower  in  winch  Ij^ 

there  to  popularize  the  mechanical  sciences.  Jane  Grey  was  conflneo.    Opposite  tbe  iW* 

Pro£  Faraday  and  other  eminent  men  lecture  em  angle  or  bastion  of  the  tower  Is  tiie^ 

at  the  royal  institution  in  Albemarle  street,  on  Tower  hill  famous  for  executions;  i^kc 

from  the  same  desk  from  which  Ck>leridge,  Sir  the  traitors*  gate,  midway  in  the  toirer  ji 

Humphry  Davy,  and  Sydney  Smith  once  en*  whidi  faces  the  Thames,  is  the  soc^edBbo^ 

lightened  their  audiences.  Thenumber  of  insti-  tower,  from  the  cruel  deeds  with  wbidihii 

tntions  of  a  similar  dass,  which  are  all  liberally  associated. — ^The  art  of  music  is  enoonr^  a 

supplied  with  books  and  newspapers,  is  already  London  by  the  royal  academy  of  muse,  bjtk 

greats  and  is  continually  incveadng.     There  are  sacred  harmonic  concerts  at  Exeter  hall,  tbe 

collections  of  natural  historv  in  the  British  mu-  philharmonic  and  several  other  societies^  at 

seum  and  in  various  other  localities. — ^The  fine  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts  in  St.  Martin's  h£^ 

arts  are  promoted  by  the  cdebrated  Elgin  and  James's  hall,  a  new  hsU  fbr  muncsl  flodotlie 

Townley  marbles  and  by  the  collections  of  stat-  public  entertainments  and  purposes,  Isiiger  tba 

nary  and  pictures  in  the  national  gsllery.    The  St.  Martin's  but  smaller  than  i^eter  hdl,  fs 

principal  private  collections  are  those  of  the  opened  in  1868),  and  by  Her  Mdestr'^  thestm 

queen,  the  duke     Sutherland,  marquis  of  West-  or  the  Italian  opera  house,  in  the  Hsynttiiet. 

minster,  earl  of  Ellesmere,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  The  new  Italian  opera  house  in  OoTent  gv^ 

Hope,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  &c.    The  royal  acAd*  of  nearly  tihe  same  proportions  as  l£  Soli  a 

emy,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  pres-  Milan,  aod  about  j  larger  in  size  than  tbe  tbe- 

ident  and  lecturer,  and  where  annual  exhibi-  atre  which  was  burned  down  in  1866,  irttiHdii 

tions  are  hdd,  the  British  institation,  the  sodefy  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  opened  in  Mbj,  l^ 

of  painters  in  water  colors,  and  the  sodety  of  Its  length  is  240,  breadth  128,  and  h«gbtoes^ 

British  artists  in  Suffolk  street^  are  among  the  ly  100  feet>  and  it  can  accommodate  from  2,000 

principal  art  associations.    The  new  Kensing-  to  2,600.    The  English  and  German  omrai  ilio 

ton  museum  was  opened  in  1867,  and  contains  flourish  in  London,  but  only  at  interrBls.  Drffi? 

DOW  the  gslleriee  of  modem  English  art    The  Lane  is  the  oldest  theatre  in  London.  A/doi 

Ellison  gallery,  consisting  of  60  origmal  Eng^  popular  theatres  are  the  Princess's,  Ljceamitbi 

lish  water  color  pictures,  was  presented  to  it  Haymarket,  and  the  Adelphi.    SsdJer's  Vela 

in  1860  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison.    The  Yemon  theatre  has  become  the  home  of  tbe  Sbake^ 

and  Turner  pictures  were  removed  in  1869  from  ian  drama.    The  Olympic  and  l^kbone  vf 

Marlborough  house  to  a  part  of  tbe  same  build*  also  tiieatres  of  considerable  repntatioD  in  tbsr 

ing  adjoining  the  Sheepshank  gallery.     Some  immediate  localities.    French  nisjs  are  gi^a 

20  acres  of  the  adjoining  grounds  are  being  con-  during  the  season  at  St.  James's  meatre.  AffisiS 

verted  into  gardens  for  the  horticultural  sodety,  tiie  smaller  tiieatres  are  those  of  tbe  dtf  cfl^ 

to  be  provided  with  a  conservatory,  so  as  to  don  and  Garrick  and  Surrey  gudens^  and  Son? 

form  a  winter  garden.    New  museums  in  the  or  circus  theatre  in  Blackfriars  road.   Tbeaof^ 

Kew  gardens  and  the  East  India  house  were  democratic  place  of  theatrical  entertaiDm«^fl 

also  opened  in  1867,  the  latter  for  Indian  works  the  large  Victoria  theatre,  in  Waterloo  1^ 

of  art,  which  will  soon  probably  be  removed  road,  Lambeth,  holding  about  3,000  pe^ 

to  the  Britisli  museum,  the  sale  of  the  E.  I.  house  New  theatres  are  the  New  Adelphi,  bolOiBg 

being  proposed.    The  chief  art  organ  is  the  1,400  persons;  the  Britannia  theatre, Hoxt«^ 

"Art  Journal;"  the  "Atben»ura"  and  other  one  of  the  somewhat   anomalous  pI^Mstf  ? 

literary  jouTDals  also  devote  much  attention  to  amusement,  and  now  the  largest  tteilK  ^ 
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LondcD,  >ceof!mMK^>tlng  about  SJOO  pencmtf;  eiaumof  olaimB  nnder  £60,  and  rarions  minor 
aAd  the  New  PaTilion,  Wluteobapel,  inteiided  for  eonrta,  make  np  the  sum  total  of  London  courts, 
one  of  the  lowliest  andienoes  of  the  metropolis.  irrespeotiTe  of  the  principal  or  the  central  crim- 
Astlej^s  amphitheatre  near  Westminster  brides  inal  conrt  held  at  the  Old  Bailej,  which  pre- 
is  famous  for  its  equestrian  performances,  and  is  sents  a  painful  and  gloomy  appearance  from  the 
now  used  both  as  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  aggravated  nature  of  the  ofiences  tried  there. 
foundation  stone  of  a  royal  dramatic  college  was  ^uie  krd  mayor  is  the  nominal  preddent  of  this 
laid  June  1, 1860. — ^The  principal  dab  houses  in  court,  but  two  judges  selected  each  term  from 
Pall  Mali  are  the  Army  and  Navy,  Athenaoum,  the  judges  of  the  queen^s  bench,  exchequer, 
Carlton,  Guards,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Reform,  and  common  pleas  try  most  of  the  cases;   a 
Travellers',  United  Service,  and  United  Universi*  few  being  also  presided  over  by  the  reooider 
ty.    In  St.  James's  street  are  Arthur's,  Boodle's,  or  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London. 
Brooks's,  the  Conservative,  and  White's.    The  The  vicinity  of  this  court  is  haunted  by  tiie 
Junior  United  Service  dub,  rebuilt  and  enlarg*  refuse  of  London  lawyers  and  by  some  of  the 
ed  ia  1857,  is  in  Charles  street,  St.  James's;  worst   daases   of  London   society.     Inferior 
the  Windhajn  in  St  James's  square;  the  Union  offiances  are  tried  before  the  assistant  Judge  at 
in  Trafalgar  square;  the  Oriental  in  Hanover  the  Middlesex  sessions  houses.    The  lord  mayor 
square ;  the  Parthenon  in  Regent  street,  to  which  presides  over  a  court  at  the  mansion  house,  and 
was  joined  in  1854  the  Ereohtheum ;  the  City  one  of  the  aldermen  holds  a  conrt  in  Guildhall 
olab,  in  Old  Brood  street    The  Qarriok  duh,  to  judge  matters  of  smaller  import;  beside  which 
nanaed  after  David  Garrick,  and  combining  the  there  are  11  metropolitan  police  courts  beyond 
advantages  of  a  club  with  those  of  literary  so*  the  limits  of  thedty,  under  the  superintendence 
ciety,  is  in  King  street,  Co  vent  garden.  Brooks's  of  tiie  home  secretary,  mi^dng  altogether  18 
is  the  famous  old  whig,  and  Boodle's  the  equally  police  courts,  the  magistrates  of  which  have  the 
celebrated  old  tory  dub.    The  Carlton,  the  Con-  power  to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  small 
servati  ve,  and  the  Reform  dubs  are  abo  of  a  polite  ofl^ces  and  disorderly  conduct^  also  to  inquire 
ical  nature,  the  first  two  tory  and  conservative,  re^^urding  capital  crimes,  and  to  send  prisoners 
and  the  last  liberal.    The  two  United  Service  for  trial  at  the  central  criminal  court  in  the  Old 
dabs  and  the  Army  and  Navy  club  are  exdumve-  Bailey.    The  police  force  acting  under  the  com- 
ly  professional.    The  Athen«»um  is  strongly  in-  missioner  of  police,  consisting  of  18  dlvinona, 
fused  with aUterary  and artistiodement  White's  is  about  6,00(f,  and  that  under  the  corporation 
is  the  oldest  and  most  exdusive,  and  is  intimately  of  l^e  dty  of  London  nearly  600.    The  annual 
associated  with  Addison  and  Steele,  and  White's  number  of  offenders  against  the  laws  is  about 
chocolate  house  of  the  ^*  Tatler ;"  the  number  100,000.    The  number  of  persons  confined  for 
of  members  is  usually  limited,  but  varies  from  debt  in  Queen's  and  Whitecross  street  prison  is 
600  to  2,000.    There  are  on  the  whole  over  20  about  8,000  annually.    Horsemonger  lane  gaol 
large  dub  houses  in  London,  all  nearly  in  one  also  indudes  debtors.    Of  prisons  for  criminals 
locality,  either  in  or  dustering  round  Pall  Mall  there  are  12  in  the  metropolis;  the  most  noted 
and  St.  James's  street.    The  Whittin^n  dub  is  Kewgate,  in  front  of  which  are  executed 
and  metropolitan  Atbensdum  is  an  institution  in  those  sentenced  to  death  for  capital  crimes 
Arundel  street.  Strand,  established  mainly  for  the  committed  in  London  and  Middlesex.    Convict 
purpose  of  offering  the  conveniences  of  a  cheap  prisons  under  the  charge  of  the  government  are 
dub  for  men  and  women  in  the  middling  walks  MiUbank  (for  males  and  females),  Pentonville 
of  life,  but  counting  many  literary  persons  (males),  Brixton  (females),  and  Fulham  refuge; 
among  its  members. — ^The  law  is  represented  in  bedde  which  there  are  the  new  house  of  cor- 
London  by  4  great  inns  or  societies :  the  Inner  rection  at  Holloway,  the  Cold   Bath  prison 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's   Inn,  and  near  Gray's  Inn  lane,  the  house  of  detention  in 
Gray's  Inn.    (See  Inns  of  Couht.)    The  most  Clerkenwell,  &o.    The  number  of  persons  an- 
important  courts  of  law  are  held  partly  in  Lin*  nually  confined  in  the  principal  gaola  some- 
coin's  Inn  and  partly  in  a  wing  attached  to  the  times  exceeds  40,000.--State  affiurs  are  con- 
W.  side  of  Westminster  hall,  which  forms  the  ducted  in  the  government  buildings  in  White- 
vestibule  to  the  houses  of  parliament.     The  hall  and  Downing  street^  and  the  legislature 
courts  are  those  of  queen's  bench,  commoa  transacts  its  business  in  the  houses  of  parlia* 
pleas,  and  excheauer,  of  the  chancellor,  master  ment,  in  the  new  pslace  of  Westminster,  which 
of  the  rolls,  lora  justices  of  appeal,  and  vice*  occupies  the  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
chanodlors.    In  vacation,  the  chancellor  holds  of  the  dd  house  of  parliament,  destroyed  by 
his  court  in  the  old  hall,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  fire  in  1884.     Tlie  new  palace  at  Westmin- 
the  master  of  the  rolls  in  Bolls  court.  Chancery  ster  is  approaching  completion.    It  will  cover 
kue.    The  ecdesiastiod  and  admiralty  courts  an  area  of  upward  of  8  acres,  and  comprise  1,100 
sit  at  doctors'  commons.    The  new  court  for  apartments,  indoding  the  houses  of  lords  and 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes-  hdd  its  first  commons,  the  eentrd  hall,  St.  Stephen's  hall, 
meeting  May  10, 1858.    The  bankruptcy  court  dca,  each  equd  in  itself  to  a  building  of  extra- 
in  Basinghall   street,  the  insolvent   aebtors'  ordinary  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  more 
court  iu  Portugal  street,  the  courts  of  the  lord  than  2  miles  of  corridors  and  passages.    The 
mayor  and  of  the  sherifl&of  the  city  of  Lou*  original  estimate  of  the  cost  was  about  £700,000, 
doQ,  10  of  the  new  county  courts  for  the  de-  but  it  is  bdieved  to  have  readied  in  1860  np« 
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^rsrd  of  £S,000,O0Q.    In  186f  tbe  ^oyammaBt  ident  ftomna^  Ive  entili«d  lo  aT«liiBtte 

offered  premiumB  for  a  blook  plan  wh&oli  dicnild  election  of  their  ward,  vbether  finiTm  « 

eadbibit  the  beat  fcheme  for  the  oonoentmtioa  not.    The  mmiber  of  liTBr3nsieD  tariesbetna 

of  the  principal  government  offiees,  on  a  aite  6,000  and  7,000.    Their  giiUda  oomber  npwii 

Ijing  between  Whitehall  and  the  new  palace  (^80,  89  of  whieh  have  aeparate  hidfa,  then 

at  Weetminster,  and  extending  from  the  park  meeting  in  Guildhall  or  in  tavema.  Aaim^ikm 

to  the  river;  and  alao  deeigna  fbr  two  bnlid-  there  are  13  formerly  oalled  hoaankktaqt 

higf,  aa  parts  df  the  general  scheme,  fbr  the  de*  idea,  and  still  holding  a  certain  preSnuDaR; 

partment  of  tiie  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  tiiey  are  the  mercers,  grooen^  drapei^  M* 

afiairs  and  for  that  of  the  secretary  ^f  state  &r  mongers,  gatdsmiths,  skinnen,  merdiaiii  tailei 

war.    A  new  India  honse  is  also  to  be  erected,  habmamers,  saltera^  ironmongNSfTintaenai 

the  old  East  India  hoose  in  Leadenhall  atreet  dothworkers.    The  goild  of  saddlers  ig  iA 

being  inconveniently  located  for  business  trans-  tionaUy  the  oldest  of  them  all ;  aaddki  ia 

actions  since  1858^  when  the  Indian  government  Imown  in  London  as  eariy  as  A.  D.  600.  Mar 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,    Lambeth  of  the  guilds  are  possessed  of  IaigepropertT,iii 

palace,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been  dispense  the  most  lavish  hcspitsfitj  in  tas 

thepdaceof  theardibishopsofOanterbaryfrom  hdis.   Fi^mongers' hall,  mercers' hd],graeB^ 

at  least  the  18th  centnry.     (See  Lakbbtb.)  hall,  merchant  tailors' hall,  the  new  dothmd- 

The  royal  palaces  are  Bnckingham  palace,  the  ers'  hall  ki  IGncing  lane,  and,  shore  ^pHr 

only  town  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  St.  James's^  smiths^  haU,  are  among  the  finest    TbeBt  ^ 

fa  PaU  Hall,  portions  of  which  are  inhabited  by  are  intimately  connected  with  the  conxM&i 

the  Oambridge  branch  of  the  royal  fiimHy;  Ken^  of  London.   The  goOdhall,  in  which  the  on 

sington  palace,  westward  of  Hjde  parit  and  be«  deliberative  assembly  meets,  is  a  hr^  bit  at 

tween  the  Kensington  and  Bayswater  roads,  in  very  remaikable  building.    The  lord  mijvB 

which  Qneen  Victoria  was  bom,  and  which  the  representative  of  royalty  in  Uie  dni  ^ 

servesin  part  as  a  remdence  for  penons  employ^  emment  of  the  city,  ^ief  commiakDer^ 

edat  the  royal  conrt.  These  palaoea  are  of  littie  its  lieutenancy,  and  conservator  of  the  liw 

architectonal  significance.  Thepidacesof  Hamp*  Thames;  and  on  the  death  of  a  flOTot^it 

ton  Oonrt  and  Windsor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon-  becomes  pro  tern,  a  membw  <rf  the  prirxo* 

don,  are  much  more  interesting. — ^The  troops  star  cfl.    He  has  the  free  nse  <^  the  manson  Ixat 

tioned  in  London  number  about  6,000,  C(MQsisting  beside  the  sidary  of  £8,000  per  amraiD,  bui  ii 

of  2  regiments  of  life  guarda  and  horse  guards  expected  to  maintain  the  reputatioD  of  the  » 

and  5  battalions  of  foot  s nards.  The  metropdis  tropolis  for  hospitality.    The  day  oo  whidb^ 

Fetnms  16  members  to  tlie  honse  of  commons,  4  enters  into  office  (Nov.  9)  is  kept  as  a  pvta 

for  the  city  ci  London,  including  in  1860  Lord  holiday  in  the  city.    He  then  pioeeeds  in  M 

John  Bussell  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  to  Westminster  hall,  where  he  is  swon  k  ai 

and  2  each  fbr  the  dty  of  Westminster  and  the  5  hi  the  evening  he  gives  a  sumptnoos  lof^ 

boroughs.    Greenwich  also  returns  2  members,  in  guildhall,  which  is  attended  bj  loioiafl 

Ohelsea,  Kensington,  Brompton,  and  other  dia*  and  other  public  personages.— The  ^^^^^ 

triots  not  included  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  are  the  principal  markets  of  LondoD.  lu 

boroughs  or  cities,  form  part  of  the  constituency  metropolitan  oattie  market^  betwaeo  hUi^ 

of  Middlesex.    Some  of  the  more  populous  dia-  and  Cfunden  Town,  openea  in  18K,  oeceps 

tricts,  as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  wiU  probably  80  acrw.    Smithfleld,  on  which  the  old  on 

aoon  become  independent  parliamentary  bor<  market  stood,  is  famous  in  history  for  its  j^ 

oughs  with  the  right  of  returning  2  members.-^  tournaments,  executions,  and  bamiDgs,  uan 

The  government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  me«  the  Bartholomew  fidr,  which  was  held  that 

trop^  is  under  the  charge  of  the  home  secre*  BiQlng^te,  the  great  fish  market,  is  i^ 

tary,  and  administered  under  bis  instractions  by  below  London  bridge  on  the  left  bask  of  u* 

the  commissioners  of  police;  but  that  portion  Thames.    (See  Bilukqsoatb.)   Oo?eot  Gtt 

known  as  the  city  is  under  the  exclusive  super-  den  market  is  the  great  £rait^  ^^'^^^^iu! 

intendenoe  of  the  corporation  of  London,  one  herb  market,  with  the  finest  flowers  and  d«b 

of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  municipal  in  the  world.    Kewgate  market,  ibegn^^ 

bodies  in  the  world.    It  consists  of  the  lord  cass  market,  has  been  likened  on  '"^^^'^^ 

mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  having  26  mem«  ings  to  one  continuous  butchers*  tnj,  the «» 

hers  exclusive  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  206  End  carcass  butchers  coming  here  <s  a^^ 

common  council  men.    The  lord  mavor  is  elect*  almost  all  their  meat.    Lesdenhall  ^^'^^ 

ed  annually  firom  tiie  court  of  aldermen;  he  large  market  for  bntcQiers^  meat,  ^f!^ 

must  have  previously  served  as  sheriflf,  and  may  vegetables,  leather,  hides,  bacoo,  i^  ^^1^ 

be  reelected.    The  right  <^  nominating  two  al-  in  LeadenhaU  street  between  Gracechiffeb0|» 

dermen  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  mayoralty  and  the  East  India  house.    Of  ^?^^^ 

is  restricted  to  those  fireemen  of  the  city  who  kets  of  London,  Hungerford  and  5*'?^'^ 

have  been  admitted  into  the  livery  of  their  markets  are  the  largest.  T^^^'f^^T^}^ 

respective  guilds ;    the  aldermen  then  decide  market  for  water  cresses,  and  is  ^^"^\f|^ 

which  of  the  two  is  to  be  elected.    The  aider-  the  masses  of  the  pocHrer  FP^^^  J!![^ 

men  hold  office  for  life.    They  are  elected  one  larly  qarly  on  Monday  morning*  ^V'^^^Maa 

foreachof  the  26  wards  of  the  city,  and  all  res-  nable  hoiaesaie  sold  at  TattenattV.  Grosw" 
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pUoe»  oaOed  ao  after  BIbhafd  TattiiwO,  ovigl^  «r  isdapeideai  gontiemeo.  and  over  ^,000  who 

nail  J-  a  traiiuiig  groom  of  the  dnke  of  Ejng^  live  upon  aiuMutiQB,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  ladles^ 

8ton,  who  made  hm  fbrtone  by  pnrohaaliiff  m  The  nmaber  of  baohelon  is  nearly  200,000,  <^ 

£2^500  the  celebrated  horse  Highflyer.    Dor-  flpinsterB  abont  260,000,  of  widowers  8T,000^ 

in^  the  great  raoea  at  Epsom  and  Derby,  Tat-  said  of  widows  110,000.    The  annual  delivery 

toraalPa  presents  a  most  animated  appeaiaDee^  of  letten  is  4A  for  each  person  of  the  popnla- 

the  betting  there  regnlating  that  of  tne  whole  tion  (only  22  for  each  of  toe  population  in  other 

ooontry.    in  oonneotion  with  Tattersall's  fa  a  partsof  the  United  Kingdom;:  andto£BMsilitate 

BiibflGaription  room  under  the  snpmntendenee  tihrnrdistribiLtion,  the  metropolis  was  divided  in 

of  the  Jockey  dnb  in  Old  Bond  street,  which  is  1858  into  10  postal  di8tricts.*-The  dimate  of 

attended  by  all  the  patrons  of  the  tori    Ear  London  is  temperate  and  moist    The  health  of 

markets  are  held  at  the  east  end  of  WhiteohapeL  the  inhabitants  has  gradnaUy  improved,  and 

at  Onmberland  market,  Be^nt's  park,  as  well  promisesto  improve  still  more  rafHoly  from  the 

as  in  Smithfield.    Bag  £ur  is  held  in  Middlesex  reoent  stringent  kws  in  re^purd  to  bnrials  and 

street,  near  Tower  hill,  and  is  almost  ezdnsiTelT  the  amelioration  in  the  drmnage.    The  rate  of 

devoted  to  transactions  in  old  wearing  wpard.  mortality  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  18th  century 

Another  market  of  the  kind  in  Hoandsditoh  was  amraally  1  in  20  of  the  popn]ati<m;  at 

oocoplea  a  sqnaxe  open  area  a  little  off  thestreet,  present  it  is  id)ont  1  in  40.    It  is  estimated 

and  is  of  a  somewhat  more  misceUaneons  char*  that  169  persons  die  daily  in  London,  and  that 

acter;  broken  nrnbreUas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces  a  child  is  bom  every  5  minntes.    All  metro- 

of  old  harness,  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  and  politan  bnrial  gronnds  which  prove  ii^arioas  to 

articles  of  the  meanest  description,  are  here  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  are  now,  by  order 

broaght  together.    The  metropolis  consumes  in  of  government,  closed  against  fonenils  withoni 

one  year  alMut  1,700,000  quarters  of  wheat,  260,<*  a  moment's  delay.    The  number  of  cemeteries 

000  bullocks,  1,800,000  sheep,  80,000  calvesL  in  the  saborbs  is  conseqaendy  rapidly  inoreas* 

40,000  |Hgs  (beside  large  quantities  of  ham  and  ing.    Manv  of  them  are  pettily  sitoated  and 

bacon),  4,000,000  head  of  poultry,  2,000,000  Wd  out  with  taste,  as  Highgate,  Norwood,  and 

game,  over  460,000,000  lbs.  of  fish  (more  than  Kensal  Green  cemeteries.    The  annual  number 

half  of  which  are  herrings),  800,000  barrels  <^  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to  nearlv  700. 

oysters,  825,000,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  90,000,000  There  are  about  00  offices  for  effecting  nre  in- 

lbs.  of  cabbages,  750,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  snrances.    Every  street  is  provided  with  fire 

76,000,000' foreign  eggs.    For  the  annual  siqn  plags  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  enginea* 

ply  of  milk  and  cream  over  18,000  cows  are  The  chief  insurance  companies  maintain  fire 

required.     The  consumption   of  porter  and  engine  establishments  at  22  diffore^t  8tation% 

ale  reaches  nearly  46,000,000  gallons,  beside  and  fire  escapes  are  in  readiness  at  convenient 

d,000,000  of  spirits,  and  70,000  pipes  of  wineu  spots   throughout  the  metropolis.     The  -  in* 

chiefly  sherry  and  port    The  new  commercial  creasing  thrift  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 

treaty  with  France  will  probably  tend  to  popn*  is  maniferted  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 

larise  in  London  the  use  of  the  cheap  French  life  insurance  offices,  of  which  there  are  abont 

wines.    The  number  of  beer  and  gm  shops^  200,  and  of  the  loan  fund  societies  and  the  sav* 

many  of  the  latter  appropriately  called  gin  ings  banks.    The  amount  due  in  the  latter  to 

palaces,  is  8,000.    The  arterial  system  snppUes  abont  280,000  depositors  (chiefly  in  Middlesex) 

86,000^000  gallons  of  water  per  day.     The  is  nearly  £5,700,000.    ICany  of  the  lowest  de« 

midn  drainage  of  the  metropolis  has  beoi  placed  scriptions  of  the  population,  however,  are  slow 

since  1868  m  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  in  emancipating  themselves  from  filthy  habits, 

board  of  works.    The  sewerage  carries  off  10,-  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  families 

000,000  cubic  f^t  of  refuse.    £zclnsive  of  the  who  live  in  one  single  room  being  estimated  as 

coal  brought  by  railway,  8,000,000  tons  are  an«  high  as  160,000.    The  dwellings  of  a  large  pro* 

nually  imported  by  water.    The  smoke  of  the  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  PotterieS| 

coal  may  be  traced  at  times  at  a  distance  of  40  Kensington,  for  instance,  are  mere  hovels^  with 

m.    To  Hght  the  metropolis  6,000.000  to  7,000,«  shattered  roofii  and  un^^ased  windows,  the  floor 

000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  required,  independent  below  the  level  of  ibe  eztemsl  soil,  and  the  walls 

of  the  eonsnmption  of  oil,  candles,  &a    About  at  times  partially  damp.    Notwithstanding  the 

82,000  tailors,  86,000  boot  and  shoe  makers,  great  number  of  the  squalidly  poor  and  the  vi* 

70,000  mUlmers,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses^  cious  contained  within  its  borders,  London  ia 

irrespeetive  of  dealers  in  ready-made  and  seo'  said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 

ond-nand  clothing,  are  engaged  in  supplying  worid. — Over  4,000  cabs  and  1,000  omnibuses 

wearing  apparel.    Of  domestio  servants  there  are  employed  in  the  streets  of  London.    The 

are  neariy  200,000,  mostly  females.     Beside  electric  telegraph  company  have  20  stations  in 

80,000  paupers,  there  are  on  an  average  80,000  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.     The  great 

persons  without  ostensible  means  of  employ-  raUway  termini  in  London  are  the  north-west* 

ment,  the  larger  nroportion  females,  many  of  em,  great  western,  south-western,  eastern,  and 

the  country  guis  being  turned  upon  the  town,  the  south-eastern  counties,  beside  smaller  local 

where  in  want  of  honest  employment  they  are  Unes,  as  those  to  Greenwich,  BlaokwaD,  Hamp- 

doomed  to  a  life  of  shame.    Un  the  other  hand,  ton  Court,  6co>    The  tunnel  under  the  Thames^ 

there  are  a  few  thousand  idlers  of  large  fortune  atuated  about  2  m.  below  London  bridge,  and 
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extending  from  the  AQddksez  dde  of  tiie  iriTer  below  the  Pool,  where  the  liv^beicbikfip^ 

in  High  street,  Wapping,  to  Botfaerhithe  on  the  in  Its  oonrse  at  Limehoiue  reaeh,  is  ooe  q{  tk 

Surrey  nde,  was  built  by  the  late  8ir  Mark  Isam-  entrances  to  the  West  India  dodEa,  wM  ni 

bert  Bmn^  and  completed  in  1840.    The  diffi-  aorofls  the  base  of  the  tongne  of  land  aU  ^ 

cnlty  of  approach  makes  the  tnnnel  of  little  con*  Isle  of  Dogs  and  open  into  BlaekwaQ  nadi,  fta 

yenience  for  purposes  of  traffic,  but  it  is  visited  vast  number  of  masts  seen  aoross  the  pastfiqp 

by  thousands  who  admire  the  wonderful  charao*  resembling  a  forest  of  leafless  treeau   Depdii 

ter  of  the  work.    The  metropolitan  railway,  de-  on  the  right  hand  from  limehoiise  reidi,  ii 

dgned  to  establish  a  communication  between  government  dockyard,  and  the  ssat  of  tjwi2> 

the  dty  and  the  great  series  of  railways  on  the  toalling  department.    Oppositd  GreenwidtB! 

N.  of  the  Thames,  is  in  course  of  construction,  many  ship  builders'  yaroa.    Below  Greawid 

and  will  probably  be  opened  in  1862.    It  will  the  shores  on  either  aide  are  ezoeedioglj  k 

start  from  opposite  the  great  western  railway  until  Blackwall  is  reached,  where  the  ftfth' 

hotel  at  Padoungton,  with  a  fork  up  to  South  dia  docks,  ftiU  of  the  largest  merchant  flUp^se 

Wharf  road  to  join  the  great  western  railway  situated.    Still  further  down  the  rirer  is  ^Tooi- 

on  the  level  near  the  site  of  the  old  paasenger  wich  arsenal,  the  largest  government  oidoas 

station.     The  line  then  crosses  the  Edgeware  depot,  and  a  depot  for  convictB.    Gnreni 

road  and  enters  the  New  road,  which  it  follows  the  laiist  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbum,  i 

to  King's  Cross,  where  a  tunnel  was  commenced  about  80  m.  fr<Hn  London.    ParaUel  to  tis  !»• 

in  1860,  it  being  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sin  near  Dog  and  Du<^  stairs,  sometimoeilkd 

railway  tiiat  throughout  the  greater  part  of  theEastOountrydocks,  which  leads  to tkOm- 

its  course  it  is  to  run  underneath  the  existing  mercial  docks,  is  the  Soirey  canal,  wlsiieafr 

roadways,  thus  avoiding  the  great  expenditure  municates  with  the  Oroydon  canal  TbeB» 

which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  for  gent's  canal  (9  m.  in  length,  and  provided  t^ 

the  purchase  of  valuable  house  property.  From  12  large  locks)  oommanicates  with  the  gmi 

King's  Cross  the  line  takes  an  almost  straight  Junction  canal,  passes  frx»m  Paddingtoo  \ff  i 

courjse  to  Farringdon  street,  and  this  part^  ex-  tnnnel  under  Maida  hill  to  Regent's  pari,  ibos 

cept  when  passing  under  roadways,  will  be  in  to  Islington,  under  which  it  is  earned  1^  a  ta* 

open  cutting. — ^The  port  of  London  extends  nel  ^  ul  long,  and  so  on  to  Hoxtoo,  Ba^. 

nominally  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  6^  m.  below  and  Limehouse.    Some  of  the  local  tniSe  b 

London  bridge,  to  a  point  called  Bugsby's  Hole,  carried  on  by  means  of  these  canak   The  prii- 

over  against  Blackwall ,  but  the  port  itself  does  cipal  commerce  of  London  passes  throagh^ 

not  reach  beyond  limenouse.  The  "Pool"  com-  docks.    About  80,000  vessels  are  eog*^  a 

mences  just  below  London  bridge,  where  the  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  and  20,000  iatk 

river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  treble  coasting  trade.    The  fishing  interast,  <n  tk 

range  of  colliers  anchored  in  it  to  discharge  their  east  coast,  from  London  as  fiir  north  u  Scr* 

cargoes.    Only  a  certain  number  of  the  colliers  borough,  embraced,  in  the  i^ring  of  I860,  It^ 

are  admitted  into  the  Pool  at  once,  the  remain-  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  I^SSi^  ai 

der  waiting  in  the  lower  pool  until  the  flag  Mnploys  28,079  men  and  an  invested  capttiltf 

which  denotes  that  it  is  Aill  is  lowered,  when  about  £1,800,000.    The  total  regiatered  dsp- 

those  enter  whose  turn  is  first    Close  to  London  ping  numbers  nearly  8,000,  tomisge  l,00(^ODil 

bridge  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  expert 

800  tons.    The  legiskture  has  pkced  the  ship*  is  annually  over  £55,000,000;  the  former  en- 

Sing  of  the  port  and  their  moorings  under  the  sist  of  com,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  wood,  oil,  K 

irection  of  narbor  masters  nominated  by  the  wine,  spirits,  tauow,  butter,  oofiee,&&,  aodtbi 

city  corporation  and  ratified  by  the  Trinity  latter  mainly  of  British  and  Irish  prodnoe  ^ 

house.    The  society  of  the  Trinity  house,  on  manufactures. — ^The  prinoipal  nuumfKtan  « 

Tower  hill,  incorporated  in  1816,  possesses  great  London  is  silk,  which  emj^oya  about  Wi,^ 

wealth ;  it  has  the  superintendence  of  the  plac^  persons,  mostly  females.    The  msnn&rtarB  d 

ing  and  repairs  of  landmarks  and  buoys  to  in-  beer  and  porter  is  of  great  msgnitade.  Sag* 

dicate  the  channels,  and  of  the  whole  English  refining,  dock  and  watoh  maki^Sithemasa^ 

lighthouse  system,  and  the  appointment  and  ture  of  mathematical,  suigical,  and  maaeii  i^ 

control  of  pilots.    Although  the  conservation  struments.  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  i^i* 

of  the  river  is  in  some  measure  under  the  care  other  small  articles,  are  extensively  ^^'"p^^ 

of  t^e  corporation,  Trinityhouse  has  concurrent  Some  of  these  manufactures,  and  particidinf 

Jurisdiction.    The  principal  docks  are  the  West  London-built  carriages,  eigoy  a  higji  repotitK*- 

ndia,  East  India,  London,  St  Ejitherine's,  Vie-  The  transactions  in  English  and  foi^  p^ 

toria,  and  Commercial  dock<).   (See  Dookb.)   A  ment  stock  and  in  bills  of  exobsnffe  are  |^ 

little  below  the  tower  of  London  are  the  St.  mense.  The  exports  of  gdd  from  London  in  I^b 

Katherine's  docks,  enclosed  by  warehouses,  over  amounted  to  £18,875,800,  and  of  siiTer  to  A* 

which  the  masts  of  the  larger  shipping  are  ob-  021,280 ;  total  £20,796,660.    The  inV^^ 

servable.    Next  are  the  London  docks,  with  the  gold  in  the  6  months  ending  Dec  Sit  W 

famous  wine  vaults,  holding  65,000  pipes  and  were  £10,098,560,  and  of  silrer,  ^A^?' 

more.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  grand  Surrey  total  £18,755,890,  or  in  the  year  aboot  iav 

dock,  devoted  together  with  the  commercial  000,000.    It  is  this  remarkable  comhioi^" 

docks  to  the  timber  and  corn  trades.    A  little,  commerdal,  manuiiEicturing,  and  finaDoal » 
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tivitjr  wliioh  makes  London  the  reg^ator  of  Intelleettial  and  religions  zeal  wero  powerftally 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. — ^The  first  fostered  hj  the  reformation;  ednoational  and 
authentic  notice  of  the  existence  of  London  charitable  institntions  were  introduced ;  the 
(^JAmdinium)  occurs   in  Tacitns.    About  100  reAigeesof  the  Low  Oonntriesnataralized  their 
years    after  Julius  0»sar*s   invasion,  it  was  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  in  Lcmdon; 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius,  called  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  adyanced  with 
An^^sta,  and  placed  under  a  Roman  wlminis-  rapid  stndes  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
tration.    In  A.  D.  61  tiie  Britons  under  Boadi-  The  chief  part  of  the  metropolis  consisted  then 
cea  captured  and  burned  the  city,  which  was  and  during  the  reign  of  James  L  of  Newgate 
soon  however  rebuilt.    It  is  supposed  to  have  street,  Oheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Oomhill, 
remained  unprotected  by  fortifications  until  the  and  the  crooked  streets  and  din^  alleys  lead- 
reign  of  Oonstanline  the  Great^  who,  indging  ing  fh>m  them  to  the  river.     Both  sides  of 
from  many  coins  which  have  come  to  light,  is  the  Strand,  toward  Westminster,  were  fianked 
believed  to  have  constructed  the  walls  of  Lon-  with  houses.   The  south  river  side  of  the  Strand 
don  and  to  have  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see.  was  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  walls  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  The  other  parts  of  London  did  not  yet  ezist^ 
present  tower,  and  their  compass  was  completed  excepting  from  Charing  Cross  toward  White- 
Dy  another  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hall  palace,  and  to  Westminster  abbey.    There 
Gates  were  added  to  these  walls,  and  roads  were  but  few  buildings  in  Lambeth  and  South- 
laid  ont  which  led  to  different  parts  of  the  wark,  and  only  a  small  number  of  scattered 
country.    The  names  of  the  gates  are  still  ^re-  houses  from  Horselydown  to  Tooley  street. 
served  in  Ludgate^  Aldersgat^  Moorgate^  Bish-  A  minority  of  the  corporation  took  a  decided 
opsgate,  Newgate,  and  other  streets  and  locali-  part  with  the  commons  during  the  civil  war. 
ties.     The  great  Koman  roads  Watling  street  After  the  restoration  London  began  to  revive, 
and  Ermin  street  had  their  termini  at  the  so  but  the  plague,  which  had  already  visited  it 
called  London  stone.    A  portion  of  the  stone  in  1848  and  in  1604,  again  raged  in  the  city 
or  Roman  miUiarium  still  exists,  and  is  insert-  from  June  till  the  end  of  Dec.  1666,  carry- 
ed  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  St  Swithin^s  ing  off  nearly  20,000  persons,  or  ^  of  the  pop- 
chnrch,  Cannon  street.     Under  the  Saxons,  ulation.     fire,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
London  is  believed  to  have  become  the  capital  the  city  in  898  and  at  various  otiier  periods, 
of  the  East  S^on  kingdom,  and  to  have  quickly  especially  10^7  and  1086,  broke  out  a  year  after 
recovered  from  the  suffarings  to  which  it  had  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  commencing  Sept. 
been  subjected  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  2, 1666,  in  Pudding  lane,  Monument  yaid,  and 
troops  from  England.    Bede  calls  it  even  at  that  ending  in  Pie  comer,  Giltspur  street,  having 
early  period  ^*a  princely  town  of  trade."    St.  lasted  4  days  and  nights,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
Paul's  and  St  Peter'&  Westminster,  were  found-  f  of  the  whole  city  within  the  walls.    The  city 
ed  fdmost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  was  however  rebuilt  within  4  years.    The  flr^ 
Christianity.  UnderEgbertLondon  became  the  stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675.    In  1685 
metropolis  of  the  united  Saxon  monarchies,  or  many  French  Protestants,  whom  the  revoca- 
of  the  consolidated  kingdom,  so  that  the  metro-  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from 
politan  character  of  London  has  existed  1,000  France^  fomid  an   asylum  in  London,  when 
years.    The  Danish  invasion  was  disastrous  to  they  settled  in  SpitaJfields,  introducing   the 
the  prosperity  of  London,  but  it  soon  recovered  nlk  manuflAotures  which  have  since  become 
under  the  glorious  reign  of  Alfred.    William,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  city.    In  the 
to  whom  &e  city  submitted  aft;er  the  battle  reign  of  Anae  an  act  was  passed  (1711)  for 
of  Hastings,  granted  a  charter  to  it  which  buSding  60  new  churches,  in  consequence  of 
is  still  extant.    A  new  charter  was  given  by  the  increase  of  the  population.    Clerkenwdl, 
Henry  I.  in  1100,  which  is  said  to  have  served  Soho,  and  other  streets  and  districts  were  then 
as  a  model  for  Magna  Charta;  it  restored  the  annexed  to  the  metropolis.    Street  lamps  had 
privileges  which  the  Londoners  had  enjoyed  been  used  as  early  as  1416,  but  the  streets  were 
before  the  conquest,  and  permitted  them  to  first  generally  lighted  under  the  reign  of  Anne, 
elect  th^  own  magistrate,    in  1 1 91  the  chief  Some  additions  to  London  in  the  reign  of  George 
magistrate  was  for  the  first  time  addressed  by  I.  were  followed  by  important  enlargements 
the  ooort  of  aldermen  under  the  title  of  lord  during  that  of  Gheorge  II.    Grosvenor  square, 
mayor.     The  first  stone  of  Westminster  abbey  Westminster  bridge,  and  new  streets  were  then 
was  laid  by  Henry  IH.  in  1221.    The  insurrec-  built,  and  great  roaos  laid  out  in  several  direc- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1881  produced  a  tempo-  tions.   Extension  and  improvement  became  still 
rary  alarm.    In  the  wars  of  the  roses,  London  more  the  order  of  the  oay  under  George  III. 
sided  chiefly  with  the  house  of  York,  in  conse-  Bla(^cfriar8  bridge  was  built,  and  many  new 
quencec^which  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriff  and  dweUtngs  erect^  on  the  Surrey  side.    The 
a  number  of  aldermen  were  knighted  by  Ed-  American  war  caused  a  suspension  of  activity,- 
ward  lY.  after  the  battle  of  Barnet  (1471).  which  however  after  the  peace  in  1788  was 
About  this  time  Caxton  introduced  theprintiiu[  doubly  increased.    With  the  increase  of  trade 
press.    The  city,  which  had  already  improved  with  this  eountry  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
considerably,  derived  great  advant^  from  the  the  ground  near  the  water  side  was  soon  cov* 
sappression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  YIII.  ered;  with  buUdings^  and  docks  were  construct- 
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eO,  while  the  increase  of  vealCh  Icid  to  a  de-  Inner  Temple  lahe  is  the  Bouse  vheieF&peal 

mand  for  hoofles  in  fiuAiionable  districts,  and  Warbnrton  &*st  met.  Fielding  wrote  Us'^Tm 

squares  and  streets  in  the  west  soon  sprang  np  Jones"  in  Bow  street,  Govent  Garden,  the  W. 

asif  by  the  spell  of  magic.    Fromthereg^cyin  ing  now  occnpied  by  a  court  of  pjiiee.  Tk 

1811  dates  the  astonislung  progress  of  Lcmdon  in  regions  of  Fleet  street,  with  the  Win  tun 

the  elegance  of  its  parks  and  new  streets.    Re*  where  Johnson  and  Boswell  met,  and  of  f» 

gent's  park  was  t&n  formed  and  sarronnded  pie  Bar  and  the  8trand,  abound  with  «■» 

with  handsome  terraces.    The  moTcment  com-  tions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  OHyer  Goldsmith,  td 

menced  at  the  beginning  of  this  oentnry  has  their  contemporaries.    The  foUowii^  kt&it 

since  advanced  with  great  celerity ;  and  with  phabetical  list  oi  the  more  promiDCBt  yearn 

the  new  elements  of  prosperity  which  California  associated  with  the  streets  of  London : 

and  Aostralia  have  infbaed  into  commerce,  tiie  Addison,  whan  •  iMcbeior,  Uvod  at  a  st  JnMB'aiiMiL 

constant  increase  of  wealth  must  lead  to  a  cor-  J"°«*^>  f'^ifi?*  "5^  >?^  *■  wiiiehiirj«i»» 


Z^^^^iJZl^i^^al  'ZiviT*^^*^^^f  41,1  wi^        Po«*  d*«d  *»  18»),  and  died  in  Hollaad howe. Kcnm 

responding  mcrease  m  the  territory  of  the  me-  biwoh,  Lord,  born  in  York  boose,  on  ihe  utetf  Bed% 

tropdia,  espedaUy  in  the  regions  of  fashion  in      b«ns^t,  strand. 

the  west,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  the  ^Sj^J"***™****^  behind  the  menwtfdnpdb* 

success  of  the  new  districts  of  Tybnmia  and  BenthM?  Jereny,  Ured  in  <|ae«n  aqnan  hMK  Tabriz 

Belgravia.    In  1141  the  population  of  London  .  ■*«;'|fS"^,'»P«5  ^h/S^,*  P^zS^  "" ^' 

^    ..      J.  a  ^i.  JA^vAA     1     toAi  24...^.  1  AKo  wMch  BruDel  perffected  hi»  block  HiaeUnerr. 

was  estunated  at  40,000 ;  m  1841  it  was  1,«6V  Bbmc,  Looia,  on^  flight  ih>m  Pari*,  took  «p tt  ]ito 

•OS,  showing  an  average  increase  of  200,000  for  ^  in  Pioeaduij.  .  .        , 

each  of  the  preceding  centuries.    The  increase  g,t^*SS,5,^XJr^^^ 

within  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  $0,000        SS  Tark  cieeoent,  PoitUad  ptam.    Bapeleos  nLffUi 

I)er  year,  the  population  havmg  risen  from  900,-       PHnoe  Louis  N^ieon,iodgedats  King  ■tw^.stiirt 

000  in  1801  to  about  2,400,000  in  1851.     The  B^SS^dled  at  147  Great  Portland  ati«et,0slMit»l 

actual  population  in  1801  was  968^808;  in  1811,  Balwer,thenovellatanditate«maii,iwIdeiitlftektai 

1,188,816;  in  1821, 1,878,947;  in  1881, 1,654,-  SSi[r^Sn*S?BTSd?mGe^^ 

994;  in  1841,  1,948,417;  and  in  1851,2,862,-  Boraet^BiahoisdiedinSt.  John*a8qi2ai«,Gtata«A 

286.    The  incroase  between  1801  and  1811  was  ^^S* •^^^  •'  " HndibTws" died  in  £«•  ^m 

t^X  ft^A       ^a  W^  ui»»w«^  xw*  «Mau  *wxx  IV tw        nrden, and  was  burled  in  the  chni«h7ard  tf  BLPidv 

179,952,  or  18.76  per  cent;  between  1811  and      Coyent garden. 

1821,  240,182,  or  21.08  per  cent;   between  ^y*^7^«» *?«**!*?<?« •*«»^_?K?%.T5J? 

1821'  and  'l881,  276,047,  ^  20U)6  'per  cent ;       ^^.'i^^'it'lSrti^i^ 

between  1881  and  1841,  298,428,  or  17.78  per  CuipbelVThoina8,hadhla]astLondonieiid«BMtt$TiaB 

cent;   between  1841  and  185L  418,819,  or      ■qnwa. ««ajioo. ,  ^^      ^v   *«    .  w. 

wuu.,    Mvwvf^u    xuvj.   auu    xov^^xv,^x«,    vft  Ctaning  was  born  in  the  parWi  of  Haiylebone. 

21.28  percent;  and  between  1851  and  1861,  Oarl7lerThoma8,reBide8at0 Great CfaeyMTOv.OilM 

1,215,868,  or  47.24  per  cent— The  great  asso-  ^£jf  diedta Bodeaton strMi^ Pimiiflo. emertr !*•• 

oiations  of  London  w;ith  the  history  and  lit-  chariSTof^uwddedinBiaokftto. 

erature  of  Ens^and  invest  the  streets,  particu-  Charies  x.  or  franco  resided  at  ts  sonth  Aadi«^*«^ 

larly  those  in  less  modem  parts  of  the  town,  ^^S^*»"*  of;  bom  in  the  parish  of  8tj«.x^* 

with   an  iodescribable   interest      Haidly   any  Chesterlie*)ddledatCheaterfMdhoaa^lfayidr. 

of  them  can  be  passed  without  treading  upon  cSSriSJ^LllJl  WM£?L^^^ 

the  great  memories  of  the  past    Some  of  the  onSbe  resideSTrt minirs^rfil^^ 

streets  teem  with  the  remembrances  of  Oliver  Ciomweii,  outw,  UTod  laLons  Acre;  infiaf  iti«et.«* 

Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Milton,  the  heroes  and      S*^SU£i?SiS22^*'"*"  *^"*''  "^ 

poets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  others  with  Plekena.  Charlea,  resided  fi>r  a  long  tiuie  at  1  rwv»i^ 

iboseofBaoonandKewton,SpeDser  and  Shake-  J«^Tf^£?1*^"^;i     .-.^  ^^ 

»eare,  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  humanity.    In  §!^l^dtodi^^^^^^^ 

the  same  street  (Bread  street,  Gheapside)  where  .  vhi«i^  Burke  liTod. 

IGUon  was  bo™   rtood  the  Ifonmtid  tav«n,  «!2fli&";!JL':l.S;^.^SSJC**£i'*^ 

mqueoted  by  Shakespeare,  Balelgh,  and  Ben  fielding  iiyed  &  Bow  etreet,  Coreut  gudea^  h  •  hw* 

Jonson.    Not  far  ftom  the  Cockpit  in  Charing  x.*^,f*5;*f  ^*Pf!^''*?'**'"'?^»«i  .iSLiw^ 

n -  «i.«-^  rwi^^n ,-.«  iVl^  4U-  -^•«?  Pox  llTedto  St  Jano€8:si>hoe,aDd  afterw«rdit8tA»» 

jtwHSii^ 
abaatTOiw 

Walter  Balei^  was  executed.     Down  Little  Gainaboroofl^diedinthieW.hairorsehMBbMykM*^'' 

Q^een  rtreetl^  William  Buasell  was  led  to  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^,  ^^  hoaaeof the  AddpM  t«gt,, 

the  scanold  m  Lincoln's  urn  nelds.    On  Tower  oibbon  wrote  Ua  deibnee  or  hte  *  Deeifae  wd  M*^^ 

hill,  the  earl  of  Straflford,  Algernon  Sydney,  eft?J?"*'i.**^uoS*^H^'Tto 

and  other  eminent   men  were  put  to  deatli.  Goidanmi,onTer,diedat2Bn^korait,TeiH^ 

The  whole  region  of  the  tower  of  London  OtmjwashomatiiComhaL 

abounds  with  the  mort  temble  leminiiwmce.  gjfflSLTSSlit'i^^SSSSSSjSSSrHi* 

of  English  history,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Oatha«  Handel  lived  and  died  at  67  Brook  ■tre0t;^i««^if£ 

rine  Howard,  and  many  others  who  were  exe-  ^f^^'^""™*"^^^**  ^  bw«h«iaC««iMt-»- 

cnted,  are  buried  there.    Charles  L  was  ere*  mu.  L^rt,  ridded  in  the  laxye  how*  ».▼.«««•"* 
cnted  in  the  street  facing  the  banqueting  house      grave  aanare.  ^  ^ 

at  Whitehall.    Tabard  inn,  Southwark,  was  the  ^ffij^l^^?^,^^^ 

starting  plaoe  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims.     In  the  .  hateL     '^''*^ 
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BoodfThotBMibMBinthaFoiiPiy.fWitiiiOBttfblalUbfal  Bmltli,  Brdn^illyad  in  8tovfll«  row. 

Hondon,  and  was  buried  In  Kennl  Green  cemetery.  Somen,  Lord  Chaneellof,  born  in  East  Smithfleld,  near  the 
Jenner  Ured  at  14  Hertflnd  street,  Mayftir.    A  atrtoe  ct        tower  (It  is  aatdV  liTod  in  tbe  laice  boose  K.  W.  eo«ner  of 

Ikloa  is  in  Trafidgar  ioiiaria.  Unooln'a  Inn  Aelda. 

Jobnmm  oompleted  Us  dictlomny  while  liTing  at  Googh  Spenser  died  in  Kinsr  street,  Westminster. 

sqaaxe,  Fleet  street,  and  died  at  Bolt  ooort,  Fleet  street  StaA,  lime,  de,  resided  at  80  Arsrll  street,  Becent  street 

J<»iMon«  Ben,  is  said  to  bare  been  bom  in  Hartshonie  Imm^  Sterna  died  at  41  Old  Bond  stieet 


near  Kovthnmberland  street,  Charing  Crost*  Strafford,  the  great  earl  ot,  was  bom  in  Ghaneerv  lane. 

•Tones,  Inlffo,  was  bom  in  or  near  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfleld,  Swedenborg  resided  in  Great  Bath  street,  Coldbath  fields, 

-vrlt^rft  hu  ihther  was  a  eloth  worker.  and  was  buled  in  the  Swedish  ehnrch  In  Batoliff  highway! 

Kean,  Bdmondt  Uvnd  at  IS  Oiaiges  street,  when  at  tbe  senith  TUleyraod  resided  at  the  boose  of  the  French  embusj,  N, 

of  bis  ftme.  ride  of  Manchester  square. 

ts  wivte  some  of  his  poems  on  the  Sd  floor  of  Tl  Cheapdde.  Thaekerar,  W.  M.,  resiaes  at  86  Onslow  sqnsre,  Brompton. 

natlfc  reaidee  at  SI  Alpha  rood,  Begenrs  park.  Thoilow,  Lord  CbanoeUor,  died  at  45  Great  Ormond  stree 


I^amb,  Cbarlei^  was  bom  in  tbe  Inner  Temple,  and  spent  most       where  the  great  seal  was'  stolen  flrom  hink 
~  ~  In  life  in  London,  and  the  last  4  years  of  it  at  Islington,     "^  ^' 


street. 


of  bin  life  in  London,  and  the  last  4  years  of  it  at  Islington,  Tamer  Uyed  at  47  Qaeen  Anne  street,  Cavendish  square. 

SaileULand  Edmonton.    Oharles  and  Mary  Lambda  eelo-  Vandyke  died  in  BlaokfrlaRs,  and  waa  boiled  in  St  PaoTk 

bvAtedWedneadayevenlngparties  took  place  In  his  ofaam-        ehnrohyard. 

ben  in  Inner  Temple  lane.  ToltaJre,  when  in  London  in  1794,  resided  at  the  "White 
XAwreBoe,  Sir  Thonns,  died  at  45  Rossell  square.  Perake  in  Maiden  lane. 

TjOMid,  Archbiabopu  lived  at  Lambeth  paboe.  'Walpolo,  Uoraoei  lived  at  5  ArUncton  street,  Piccadilly. 

Xf^sbCoB,  Axchbishop^  died  in  tbe  BeU  inn,  Warwlek  lane,  Walton,  Xzaak,  lived  in  Chancery  lane,  7th  honse  on  the  left 

Hie-wgate  street  hand  ttom  Fleet  street  to  Holbom. 

Ijoeke  dates  the  dedication  of  his  ''Eiaay  on  the  Hnman  Wollingion  Hved  over  80  yean  in  Apaley  honsei 

Undentanding**  ftom  Dorset  ooort.  Fleet  straet  Wilkes,  John,  lived  in  Prinoe*s  eonrt,  Great  George  street, 
Xioais  Philippe  resided  at  Con^  hotd.  Jermyn  street,  and        Westminster. 

niter  bis  flight  in  1848  at  the  palace  of  Clermont  Wllkie  painted  bia  **  Bent  Day"  at  84  Upper  Portland  street, 
lincaolny  lived  for  many  yean  at  tbe  Albaiur,  and  died  on       and  his  **  Chelsea  Penslonera'*  at  84  Lower  PhiUimoie 

tbe  eTonkng  of  Deo.  98^  1800,  in  hb  residenoe  at  Holly        pUboe,  Kensington. 

iCmS^  Lord,  when  oiUy  iS^nmy,  lodged  at »  King^       LONDONBEBR Y,  a  N.  maritime  00.  of  Ire* 

MSibS5,S^S?fM;tflboTongh  honse.  Pall  MIL  ^»  proviooe  of  Ukter,  boanded  N.  by  the 

Ifanrell,  Andrew,  resided  in  Maiden  lane  when  he  reftised  n  Atlantic  Ooean  and  LoOgh  Foyle,  £.  by  the  00.  of 

l«fbo  ftom  tije  lord  tresenjer  Dwby.  Antrim  and  Longh  Neagh,  S.  and  S. W.  by  the  co. 

Milton  was  bom  in  Bread  street  Cheapslde,  and  resided  in  ^«  iv,.^.,^  -«.;i  w  u«  inS.  \.     i  ^i  ^ 

»  garden  boose  in  Petty  Pronce,  now  10  York  street,  Of  lyroQe,  and  W.  by  Donegal ;  area,  810  8q.  m. ; 

Westminster.  poD.  in  1851. 191,868.    In  tiie  centre  and  to  ward 

^'^SSi;it^^J^^'i^^l^tSStj'S:!l  theathe««f««fam«mtdno«|L««leU«wh«w 

obapeL  mofitly  lowland,  which  is  generally  fertile.    The 

ment  to  the  4th  number  of  bis  •*  Irish  Melodiee*"  in  18U  is  ApiOUltore,  tbongb  improving,  18  not  in  a  very 

„*'^,*^*****^**f^tr«,_  ^  .  ^     ^.      ^.  ,  advanced  atate.    The  principal  manafaotore  ia 

"^t^^j^e'iJiTrS^tJ?  SS^^S^^^^  tJie  weaving  and  bleaching  d^Hnen.    The  great, 

bridge,  and  waa  bnried  in  Chelsea  old  ehnrch.  OF  part  of  the  ooonty  is  held  by  lease  nnder  the 

Capo  8t  Yineent  and  the  expedition  to  Teneriife.  to  Whom  it  was  granted  bj  James  I.  after  the 

Hewioa  Bved  in^Bt  Martin'a  stoset  8.  jdde  of  Leioester  rebellion,  whence  the  prefix  of  London  to  the 

aXi£^^***'       '^'•"^^"•^''^•*^"'  aneientname.    The eo^niy  ntnms  d  memben 

o*ConneijL  Daniel,  lived  at  14  Pall  Mafl.  to  parliament,  beside  2  for  Londonderry  dty 

Orleans,  PhUippe  (Sgallt^X  dnke  «(  Uved  at  81  Smith  stnot»  and  the  boTOngh  of  CWeraine.— LoHDOHDKBBT, 

Grosvenor square.  TT  .iV^^tl_    ^■^*^* «»*"«»•     ^a«v««*»«m^ 

Pahnerston,  Lord,  Uved  in  Carlton  Gardens  for  a  long  time,  «he  capital,  a  City,  parliamentary  borongh,  and 

^•^o?*^';!^i*^/i^^'i?«^**?*^"^'^?^^^-    «rv,.  P«^  w  sitnatod  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle, 

Pejij^8irBobert.dl«l  at  htohons.  in  Privy  G«don.,  White.  ^T?  crossed  by  a  bridae  1,068  feet  long,  5  ml 

Penn,  William,  bom  In  fho  bonse  of  his  Ihther  the  admiral,  above  Longh  Foyle,  and  128  m.  K.  N.  W.  from 

on  Great  Tower  hill,  on  the  S.  side,  within  a  oomrt  adloin-  T)nblin  •  non  in  1851    1 0  fi(U      ThA  mfr  ia  rAn^ 

ing  London  wall,  Uved  in  the  but  honse  on  the  lefthand  Y  ^^^ » M^'  ™  ^^h  l»,OU*.       ?t  Mr^J"  P??^ 

dde  er  Norfolk  street.  Strand.  toresqnely  boilt  on  an  oval-shaped  hill,  the  site 

Peter  the  Great  resided  in  a  boose  on  thesite  rf  the  last  of  ancient  Derry,  soTTonnded  by  walls,  beyond 

house  on  tbe  W.  side  of  Bnekingbam  street  Btrand,  and  ^w^u  \^^^„„JL  ;•.  i^««  ««««*i-.^w*^«3-ji      /\- 

frequented  the  Car  of  Muaoovy  pnbiio  boose.  ttGreat  Which  however  it  has  greatly  extended.    On 

Tower  street  the  sommlt  of  the  hiU  stands  the  cathedral  of 

^i^i^'Sim^^^SSSIk^iSSti^'^  •"  Derry  lU  fe«t  long  ud  66  feet  wide,  with  s 

Pope  is  by  some  anthorities  snppoeed  to  have  been  bom  ^pur^  17S^  leet  hi||^.    The  diamond  or  market 

iSiS^T^ent  of  I-nsdowne  hon...  Berkeley  t^^  't.f'^^^i^^J^  tfT^  ^"^  ^"^ 

sqasre,  when  he  made  the  disoovery  of  oxvgenl  Centre  Of  the  tOWn,  and  contains  the  COrpOHk 

Se^oMs,  Sir  Joehna,  lived  at  the  eeatre  of  the  W.  side  of  tion  hall ;  and  from  the  middle  ci  the  sides  of 

Bl^l^  R'Stn  Salisbnrr  sqnare.  Fleet  street  ^"^"^  *  principal  streets  lead  t»  the  4  original 

Bwen,  Samnel,  lived  nearly  00  yean  and  diod  at  SS  8t  gates.     A  Dono  COhimn,  sormouited  by  a  St«- 

ife'B&'SS.ud.  atod  1  SI  Bo-di  K<»».  S*  ^*^^  ^Ti.  Q^onse  Wrfker,  odebnted  for 

Buadl,  Lord  J<£n,  Utm  *t  tl  OhMiaoi  pbM,  B«isnT«  o>>  defenoe  Of  the  town  in  the  mranorable  nege 

,•!"«■„„ .M^   V     .  T-_.  --^  of  1689,  was  erected  in  1838  at  a  oort  of  £4J00. 

^^^S^^i^^j:iSi^iSi:S£S?iti^^  O«m.mm.jo^n  by  ^nwre  fa  maintained  with 

piitM,  Begenf s  park.  LtverpooL  Glasgow,  Qreenock,  and  Gampbellton. 

^%iT^  *■  '■?P^  £^J!!!!**  S*"  the  Bankside,  in       LONDONDERRY.    L  BoBBBT,  8d  marquis 

SoQtEwsrk,  near  the  Globe  theatre,  and  owned  a  hous  In  ^*      a^^  /^ .  „„.,^    *T    *       -rt    J^Ir  *       -nT^  ^ 

Inland  yard,  BlaekMsiS.  Of*     Bee  CabtesbbAGH.     II.  GhablbB  W nxjAX 

|he%  redded  •* «  Hm*  piM%  sioMo  street  Stkwabt  Y ABB,  8d  maiqtds  ot  a  British  soldier 

8Sr,Jl:?S*vId^^^^  and  diplomatist  hiS^^ 

BMilooihonse,  top  of  Upper  Baker  stie<Begen?t  peck.  IBg^  bcVQ  m  DoUin,  Kay  18,  lT78y  died  UL  Lott* 


\ 
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don,  March  6, 1854.    At  the  age  of  16,  as  en-  Daring  this  time  Ibr.Lodgbectme  astaieotfif 
sign  of  a  foot  ragimentt  he  acoompaniecl  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  tU 
earl  of  Moira  to  the  Netherlunda,  ana  took  port  har  in  1887.    In  1846  he  waa  invited  bjtbe^ 
in  the  campaign  of  1794.    Subsequently,  while  ciety  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  deliTeraeoBs 
attached  to  the  British  mission  at  Vienna,  he  of  leotorea  on  jorisprndenoe  and  the  dTiI  a. 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Donan-  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  bot  in  1849  vsi^ 
worth.    Daring  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he  pointed  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Br^. 
commanded  a  re^ment  of  dragoons,  and  also  in  on  college,  where  he  has  since  remaiDei  Aoe^ 
the  expedition  to  iigypt  nnder  Sir  Balph  Aber-  his  works  are  editions  of  Oasaur's  '^GaSie  Wr' 
erombie,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  again  and  Cicero's  "  Orations,''  a  "  Classical  Atji,' 
dangerously  wounded.    He  next  commanded  a  and  large  contributions  to  Dr.  W.  Smith's  da- 
hussar  brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain,  sical  dictionaries.    He  has  translflted  seledke 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  from  ^^  Plutarch's  Lives''  (6  voia.,  1614),  m. 
Corunna  with  great  skill  and  valor.  After  a  few  published  in  1850  *^  France  and  itsBevoIiitkH* 
months'  absence  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  LONG,  Booeb,  an  English  dergTiuaattda- 
and  until  May,  1818,  held  the  position  of  ad^u-  tronomer,  bom  in  Norfolk  about  1680,  ^k 
tant-general  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sig-  Cambridge,  Dec.  16,  1770.    He  was  edocCoi 
nalizing  himself  at  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  of  wbadilieW 
d'Onoro,  Badt^oz,  and  elsewhere.    During  the  came  vice-chancdlor  in  11^9,  and  master  c 
campaign  of  1814^  in  which  he  was  made  a  lieu-  1788.    In  1749  he  was  appointed  Lovad»  pt> 
tenant-general^  he  performed  the  duties  of  mil-  fessor  of  astronomy,  and  in  1751  rector  of  Bn^ 
itary  commissioner  of  the  armies  of  tlie  aUied  well  in  Essex.    At  his  death  he  beqiKitbft 
sovereigns,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  £600  to  his  college..    He  was  theisTentorcf 
ambassador  to  Austria,  having  previously  exer»  the  uranium,  a  singular  astronomiol  maduie 
dsed  similar  functions  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  facilitating  the  study  of  his  &vorit6  txmt, 
His  participation  m  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  which  may  sdU  be  seen  at  Pembr^ehill  ii 
1815,  as  one  of  the  5  British  plenipotentiaries,  is  a  hollow  sphere  18  feet  in  diameter,  aodo- 
was  the  last  public  act  of  imp<ntance of  his  life,  pable  of  containing  80  persons.    The  waBSB- 
In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  face  is  covered  by  a  map  of  that  portion  of  a 
Stewart ;  in  1822,  on  the  death  of  his  brotha*^  heavens  visible  in  Britain.    The  most  impoitK 
he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Londonderry ;  of  Long's  works  are :  "  The  Rights  of  CfanRhi 
and  in  1828  he  was  created  Earl  Vane,  having  in  and  Colleges  Defended  "  (1731) ;  **  Trettisea 
1819  contracted  a  second  marriage  with.the  only  Astronomy,"  in  5  books  (2  vols.  4to.,  Oambr^ 
daughter  of  &\r  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  and  aa-  1742-'64;  2d  ed.,  1784):  and  "Life  of  Mahoa- 
sunied  the  name  and  arms  of  Vane.  With  a  view  et"  (1757),  which  is  prefixed  to  OcU^'s "  Wt 
of  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re-  tory  of  the  Saracens." 
sources  of  his  large  estates  in  Durham,  he  con-  LONG,  Stephen  H.,  aa  American  miicy 
stmoted  the  harbor  of  Seaham,  one  of  the  most  and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Hopkintoa,  K.  t 
costly  and  usefid  works  ever  undertaken  by  Dec.  80, 1784.    He  was  graduated  at  Daztmoei 
private  enterprise.    In  politics  he  was  an  un-  college  in  1809,  eubsequently  tan^  sdiod  a 
compromising  tory.    In  1887  he  was  raised  to  Germantown,  Penn.,  and  in  Dec  1814^  vasooQ- 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  British  army.    He  is  missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  en^o^ 
the  author  of  a  "'  History  of  the  Peninsular  War"  of  the  U.  S.  army.    After  disduffging  tbedaifi 
(4to.,  1808-^18),  and  edited  the  correspondence  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  fea 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  was  Point  for  about  a  year,  he  was  in  April  W 
published  m  1850.  transferred  to  the  topographical  engineenvsii 
LONG,  Gbobob,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in  the  rank  of  mi^or.    During  the  nextS  jeirsii 
Poulton,  Lancashire,  in  1800.    He  waa  educated  was  employed  m  a  series  of  explorai&uB  of  tla 
at  Trinity  collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtain-  western  frontier,  from  the  northern  boBQdi? 
ed  a  scholarship  in  1821,  and  subsequently  a  of  Texas  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  ^wtM^ 
fellowship.    In  1824  he  accepted  the  professor-  the  Mississippi,  trayersing  within  that  p«flK 
ship  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university  of  more  than  26,000  miles  of  wilderoesBj  sad  f^ 
Virginia.    In  1826  he  returned  to  London,  in  coring  yaloable  information  respectiBg  i^ 
order  to  become  profsssor  of  the  Greek  Ian*  portions  of  the  national  domain.   Ad  mo^ 
guage  and  literature  in  the  London  university,  of  an  ^edition  from  Pittsburg  to  tfaeBM*^ 
In  this  office  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  mountains  (of  which  one  of  the  highest  sss- 
began  to  edit,  for  the  society  for  the  diffusion  mits  was  named  from  him  Long's  P^^^ 
of  useful  knowledge,  their  ^^  Journal  of  Kduca*  1819-'20,  from  the  notes  of  Hflgor  l^**f 
tion,*'  which  he  continued  until  1885.    Prom  others,  by  Edwin  James,  was  pohlish^ 
1882  to  1848  he  edited  the  ''Penny  Cyclopes-  1828;  and  in  18^4  anpeand  '^Loogfa  IM^ 
dia ;''  and  at  the  condnsion  of  the  27th  volume,  tion  to  the  Source  or  St  Peter's  £Ter,  use 
the  society  and  publishers  (C.  Knight  and  oo.)  of  the  Woods,"  te.,  hy  W.  H.  Eeatiog  (2  ^ 
offered  their  thanks  ''to  the  editor,  by  whose  8vo.,  Philadelphia).    He  wassobseqaeDtiroij 
learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulnesa,  ployed  for  several  years  in  dotitf  eonseciff 
unity  of  plan  has  been  maintained  during  11  with  the  improvement  of  varioas  ireflteni  n^* 
years,  and  error  as  far  as  possible  avoided."  ers,  and  between  1827  and  1829  took  part  i& 
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tbe  oonstamction  of  the  Baltimoi^  and  Ohio  and  Jane's  hill,  one  of  the  West  hills  in  the 
railroad.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  ridl«  town  of  Huntington.  A  nnmher  of  spurs  known 
road  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  his  under  yarions  names  proceed  from  the  main 
^^  Railroad  Mannal"  (1829)  was  the  first  origi-  range.    To  the  N.  of  these  hills  tbe  surface  is 
nal  treatise  of  the  kind  published  in  this  ooun-  generally  uneven  and  broken ;  to  tbe  S.,  remark- 
try.     Subsequently  he  was  much  occupied  in  ably  level,  with  a  gradual  inclination  toward  the 
snrveyiug  routes  for  railroads,  and  from  188Tto  sea.    There  are  several  large  tracts  of  appar- 
1840  was  engineer-in*ohief  of  the  western  and  ently  infertile  plains,  among  which  the  ^eat 
Atlantic  railroad  in  Georgia,  in  which  capa-  Hempstead  plam  toward  the  W.  is  most  noted. 
city  he  introduced  a  system  of  curves  in  the  It  is  about  12  m.  long  by  from  6  to  6  broad, 
location  of  roads,  and  a  new  species  of  truss  producing  naturally  only  coarse  grass;  of  this 
bridges,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  tract  about  16,000  acres  are  still  used  in  com- 
the     United   States.    He  has  since  been  iQ-  mon.    By  the  application  of  suitable  manures 
meet  constantly  engaged  in  explorations  and  large  portions  have  been  put  under  profitable 
improvements  of  western  rivers,  hi  superintend-  cultivation  during  the  last  few  years.     The 
ing  the  oonstruotion  of  hospitals  and  steam  ves-  island,  which  has  always  been  abundantly  sup- 
sels,  in  surveys  of  harbors  and  roads,  and  in  plied  with  wood,  still  contains  large  forests  from 
other  labors  connected  with  the  engineering  de-  which  the  deer  have  not  yet  been  entirely  ex- 
partment  of  the  U.  8.  army.    He  now  holds  the  terminated.    The  great  pine  plains  commence 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenantK^olonel.  about  40  m.  from  the  W.  end,  and  continue 
LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  60  m.,  occupy- 
state  of  New  York,  between  lat.  40°  88'  and  ing  for  that  extent  nearly  one  half  of  the  island. 
41°  6'  N.,  and  long.  72°  and  74°  2'  W. ;  area,  There  are  many  springs  and  small  streams;  the 
1,682  sq,  m. ;   pop.  in  1865,  808,627.    It  is  largest  of  the  latter,  the  Peconic,  flows  into 
lK>tinded  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  Great  Peconic  bay  after  a  course  of  16  m.,  in 
on  the  K  and  8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  which  it  furnishes  numerous  mill  seats.    Fine 
Narrows,  New  York  bay,  and  the  East  river,  natural  ponds  or  lakes  abound,  and  many  swamps 
eonnecting  the  ocean  with  the  sound,  complete  and  marshes  are  scattered  over  the  surface.    Of 
the  boundary  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.     The  salt  marsh  tiieidand  is  computed  to  contain 
greater  portion  of  its  extent  is  opposite  the  S.  116  sq.  m.    The  soil  Is  generally  very  fertile 
shore  of  Oonnecticut.     Several  small  islands  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation^  a  large 
which  lie  in  the  adjacent  waters  are  attached  portion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Kings 
to  it  politically,  among  which  the  principal  are  and  Queens  counties  being  engaged  in  providing 
Shelter   (area,  9,000  aores),  Gardmer's,  Fish*  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market    The 
er^s,  and  Plumb  islands.    From  F€H*t  Hamilton  climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  ia 
on  the  W.  to  Montauk  point  on  the  extreme  more  temperate  than  the  same  latitude  in  the 
£.  the  distance  is  variously  estimated  at  from  interior,  the  thermometer  seldom  £Edling  below 
115  to  140  m.    The  average  width  is  14  m.,  zero  or  rising  above  90%  the  mean  temperature 
and  the  extreme  width  28  m.     The  coast  is  being  about  61^.    There  are  8  counties,  Kings, 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.    The  principal  cities  and 
abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish.    A  large  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1865,  are :  ia 
deep  bay,  divided  into  Gardiner's  bay.  Little  Kings  co.,  Brooklyn  (induding  since  1864  Wil- 
Peconic  and  Great  Peconic,  extends  inland  80  liamsburg  and  Bnshwiok),  pop.  206,260 ;  Flat- 
m.,  and  divides  the  £.  end  of  the  island  into  bush,  8,280 ;  New  Utredit,  2,780 ;  and  New 
two  distinct  parts,  the  northern  terminating  at  Lotts,  2,261 ;  in  Queens  co.,  Hempstead,  10,477; 
Oyster  Pond  point,  and  the  southern  at  Hon-  North  Hempstead,  9,440 ;  Oyster  Bay,  8,047 ; 
tauk  point,  about  20  m.  further  £.    Along  the  Flushing,  7,970;  Jamaica,  6,682;  and  Newtown, 
S.  border  is  a  remarkable  bay  nearly  IC^  m.  4,694;  in  Suffolk  co.,  Brookhaven,  9,696;  Hun- 
long  and  from  2  to  6  m.  broad,  formed  by  the  tington,  8,142 ;  Southampton,  6,661 ;  and  South* 
Great  South  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  white  old,  6,676.   Among  the  many  public  resorts  for 
sand  from  i  m.  to  1  m.  wide,  with  occasional  fisbang  and  sea  b&&ing  are  Bath,  Coney  island, 
openings  to  the  ocean.    Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Bodcaway,  Babylon,  Fire  island,  Montauk  point, 
Oyster,  and  Huntin^on  bays  are  toward  the  dsc    The  Long  Island  railroad  passes  through 
western  end  of  the  island.    The  coasts  of  Long  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  from 
island,  being  on  tbe  track  of  a  vast  commerce,  Hunter's  Point,  adjoining  Brooklyn  on  the  £., 
have  been  provided  by  government  with  an  ex-  to  Greenport ;  beside  this  there  are  the  Brook- 
cellent  system  of  Hghthonses,  and  80  life-boat  lyn  and  Jamaica  railroad,  the  Flushing  railroad 
stations  have  been  establidied  provided  with  connecting  with  Hunter^s  Point,  two  branches 
proper  facilities  for  affording  aid  to  vessels  in  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  and  horse  railroads 
distress.    Though  much  diverasfied,  the  surfaee  ramifying  trough  Brooklyn  and  the  surround- 
presents  no  great  elevations.    A  ridge  of  hiUs  ing  country. — -When   first  discovered,  Long 
extends,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from  tbe  island  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  of  Indians,  of 
N.  boundary  of  New  Utrecht  in  the  W.  nearly  to  whom  there  now  remain  but  200  or  800,  mixed 
the  extreme  end  of  the  northernmost  eastern  with  negro  blood,  and  retaining  no  knowledge 
branch  of  the  island.    The  highest  of  these  are  ct  their  andent  language.    The  first  settlement 
Harbor  hill,  at  the  head  of  Braipstead  harbor^  was  made  in  1626  by  some  French  Protestants 
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from  near  the  river  Waall  in  the  Netherlanclfl,  maiea  to  Bedford.     "Whfle  the 

under  Dntdi  protection ;  and  immigrants  from  strengthened  and  other  prenaratioiis  madrtA 

New  England  established  themselves  in  differ-  resist  attack,  the  pass  hj  Bedford  had  bef^ 

ent  localities  soon  after.    Its  name,  which  it  re-  neglected,  and  onlj  visited  by  an  oecasirc^ 

ceived  from  the  Dutch,  was  changed  hj  the  oo-  patrol,  who  on  this  night  failed  to  diseovcr  xhi 

lonial  legislature  to  that  of  the  isluid  of  Nassau,  approach  of  the  enem^.    Gen.  Clmtoii, 

which  was  never  adopted  bj  the  people.    The  panied  by  Gen.  Howe,  the  oommander-Bi- 

£.  extremity  was  claimed  by  the  colonies  of  and  by  Lords  Percy  and  Oomwallia, 

New  England,  and  became  Uie  subject  of  fine-  the  defile  and  took  possession  of  the  bc'^i:- 

2uent  disputes  until  the  final  extinction  of  the  without  molestation  or  discovery,  bein^  gii>>i 
>utch  authority  by  the  English.    During  the  by  a  tory  of  the  neighborhood.     The  adv£y< 
troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution  the  in-  of  Gen.  Grant  with  the  left  wing  aknr  d* 
habitants  of  Long  island  manifested  a  strong  road  by  Gravesend  and  the  Narrows  wa«  i^ 
spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  the  reverses  of  the  sisted  by  Ool.  Atlee  with  a  g^ard  of  Peo(s?f.- 
American  arms,  which  placed  it  in  the  power  vania  and  New  York  militia.     He  retired  t^- 
of  the  British  during  the  war,  suppressed  the  ing  until  he  had  faUen  back  hikni  Lord  Stir^ 
active  cooperation  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  who  with  two  regiments  had  hasctened  to  1.- 
Independenoe.    After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  relief.    Here  active  firing  was  kcypt  up  by  boti 
by  the  British,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  sides  without  an  attempt  at  a  general  attkK. 
Washington  to  fortify  the  city  of  New  York  At  the  same  time  De  Heister  opened  accmnrw 
and  its  approaches.    Gen.  Greene  was  intrust-  ade  from  Flatbush  upon  Gol.  Hand  lod  hii 
ed  with  the  defence  of  Long  island,  in  com-  riflemen,    but   without   offering    to  adrazwe 
mand  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  many  and  the  guns  of  the  British  men-of-wir  ven 
of  them  raw  recruits,  and  constructed  a  line  of  brought  to  bear  upon  the  battery  at  Bed  Boct 
intrenchments  and  redoubts  from  Wallabout  These,  however,  were  mere  diversiaiis.   Cii- 
bay  to  Gowanus  cove,  about  a  mile  from  the  ton  having  descended  the  pass  opened  Us  ^ns 
village  of  Brooklyn.    The  main  works  at  the  on  the  Americana,  and  at  this  signal  cilasmt- 
former  end  were  on  the  hill  afterward  known  cess  De  Heister  ordered  the  redoubt,  of  vbH 
as  Fort  Greene,  on  which  the  ditch  and  em-  Gen.  Sullivan  had  taken  the  commandL  to  W 
bankment  still  existed  a  few  years  since,  but  stormed;  butthelatter,  who  found  his  left  Sazt 
which  is  now  considerably  reduced  in  dimen-  engaged  and  himsdf  in  hazard  of  beuig  fc- 
sions,  and  laid  out  as  Washington  park ;   on  rounded,  ordered  a  retreat,  not  soon  ecfor 
the  other  extremity,  a  battery  was  erected  at  however  to  escape  the  light  infantry  of  ti' 
Red  Hook,  and  a  fort  on  Governor's  island,  British,  who  drove  him  back  upon  De  Hei<? 
nearly  opposite.    About  2^  m.  from  the  in-  and  his  Hessians.    The  Americans  still  food* 
trenchments,  between  them  and  the  8.  side  of  with  desperate  valor,  a  large  body  cntting  tb«i: 
the  island,  was  the  range  of  hills  already  men-  way  through  to  the  intrendmaenta^  the  rest  vi 
tioned,  then  densely  wooded,  and  crossed  by  were  not  ^ed  either  escaping  among  the  tiT? 
three  roads,  one,  on  the  right  of  the  works,  or  surrendering  as  prisoners.    Among  the  Imr 
passing  near  the  Narrows  to  Gravesend  bay,  was  Gen.  Sullivan.  On  hearing  the  cami€Qtde<< 
the  central  one  through  Flatbush,  and   the  Clinton,  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  maintained  li* 
third  far  to  the  left  through  Bedford  to  Jamai-  porition  in  front  of  Gen.  Grant,  endeavtxred  :  > 
ca.     Much  confnsion  was   created   by  Gen.  return  to  the  lines,  but  found  himself  cut  odfh 
Greene  falling  sick  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara-  OomwaUis.    He  gallantly  attacked  the  enexc^. 
tions,  and  the  command  devolving  upon  Gen.  and  with  such  determination  that  the  BnisL 
Sullivan,  then  Just  returned  from  Lake  Cham-  held  their  ground  only  by  the  assistance  of  re- 
plain,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ground  and  enforcements,  when  Stirling,  seeing  no  funlcr 
with  Greeners  plans.    On  Aug.  22,  1776,  the  hope,  surrendered.    The  enemy,  having  forct^I 
British  landed  9,000  strong  at  New  Utredit,  on  all  the  approaches,  were  now  before  the  Amer^ 
Gravesend  bay,  without  resistance.    They  were  can  works,  and  soon  proceeded  to  intreui 
commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assisted  by  themselves  and  plant  their  batteriea.    ^rl 
Lords  Comwallis  and  Percy,  Gen.  Grant,  and  this  formidable  force  before  him,  and  with  iso- 
6ir  William  Erskine.    Lord  Comwallis,  rapidly  cations  that  the  British  fleet  intended  mov^^ 
advancing  to  the  central  pass,  found  it  occu-  up  the  river  so  as  to  cut  the  force  in  Brookbi 
pied  by  the  rifle  regiment  of  Col.  Hand,  and,  entirely  off,  Washington,  who  was  now  in  p^r- 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter,  took  post  at  sonal  command,  determined  to  recross  with  ^ 
flatbush.     On  the  24th  Washington  visited  American  army.    This  retreat  was  eflfeetodi* 
and  inspected  the  American   lines,  and  ap-  the  night  of  the  29th  with  complete  eneeec. 
pointed  Gen.  Putnam  to  theftr  conunand.    On  Long  iuand  from  this  time  until  the  doae  of  tie 
the  25th  the  British  were  reGnforoed  by  two  war  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bribsh. 
Hessian  brigades  under  Gen.  De  Heister,  and  The  whigs  were  subjected  to  much  ill  iBige. 
on  the  26th  began  to  carry  out  their  plan  and  a  partisan  warfare  between  the  tories  sad 
of  operations,  which  was  to  menace  the  first  the  whigs  from  Connecticut  was  kept  np  doniig 
two  passes  mentioned,  while  Sir  Henry  Gin-  the  greiS^r  part  of  that  period, 
ton  with  a  body  of   chosen  troops  was  to        LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  laige  body  of 
take  poflsesdon  of  the  road  leading  from  Ja-  water  lying  between  Long  ifdnd  and  Nev 
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York  and  Oonneotiotiti,  about  110  m.  long,  and  ing  this  time,  in  his  oontribations  to  the  **  North 

yaryiog  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.    On  the  W.  it  American  Beview,^*  in  his  translation  of  the 

is    connected  with  the  Atlantic  hj  a  strait  Coplaa  de  Manrique.  printed  in  1883,  and  in 

called  the  East  river,  New  York  bay,  and  the  his  ^'  Oatre-Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea,'* 

ITarro^WB,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage  published  in  1835,  he  exhibited  his  desire  to 

called  the  Bace.    The  principal  rivers  flowing  familiarize  the  cultivated  mind  of  America  with 

into    the  sound  from  the  mainland  are  the  the  national  literature  aod  national  character  of 

Honaatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Thames.    It  is  in  European  countries.    In  1835,  on  the  resigna- 

tlie  rbnte  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade  tion  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  he  was  appointed 

between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  East,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres 

and  is  navigated  by  numerous  regular  lines  of  in  Harvard  college ;  and  after  passing  that  year 

Eackets  and  steamers.     There  ar^  15  light-  and  the  next  in  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
onses  on  its  coasts.  den,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  he 
^  LiONGET,  Fbahcoib  Aohiixb,  a  French  phy-  for  17  years  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
siologist,  born  in  St  Gtormain-en-Laye  in  1811.  to  universal,  satisfaction.    In  1854  he  resigned, 
In  1838  he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  and  has  since  resided  at  Cambridge.    In  1889 
to  anatomy,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  sys-  he  published  his  exquisite  prose  romance  of 
tern,  and  in  1848-^6  published  a  Ihraite  d*anat(h  ^*  Hyperion,"  and  in  the  same  year  his  ^*  Voices 
fnie  et  de  phynologie  du  syithme  nenetw  de  of  the  Night,"  which  first  gave  him  an  extendied 
Vhonune  st  de$  animaux  terUbres^  which  was  reputation  as  a  poet.    These  were  followed  by 
followed  by  a  Traite  eampUt  de  phyHologie  >* Ballads  and  other  Poems"  (1841);  "Poems  on 
(1850-'65).    In  the  latter  work  he  follows  vital  Slavery"  (1842) ;  "  The  Spanish  Student"  (1848) ; 
development  through  the  whole  range  of  zool-  '^ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe"  (1845);  "The 
ogy,  and  confirms  by  many  new  experiments  the  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems"  (1846); 
discoveries  of  SirOharles  Bell  relative  to  the  '^  Evangeline,"  perhaps  his  greatest  work  (1847); 
distinct  functions  of  the  nerves.   He  has  also  de-  "  Eavanagh,"  a  novel  (1849) ;   "Seaside  and 
voted  much  time  to  investi^ting  the  laws  of  Fireside"  (1850) ;  "  The  Golden  Legend "  (1851); 
nervous  action,  the  irritability  of  muscular  fibres,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (1855),  his  most  po^ 
and  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nervea    He  ular  work,  judged  by  tibe  immense  circulation  it 
experimented  much  with  Matteuod  on  this  last  has  attained ;  and  ^^  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
subjeot,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  dish"  (1858).   A  number  of  his  poems,  scattered 
1840.    He  opposes  the  so  called  electro-nervist  over  numerous  periodicals,  still  remain  uncol- 
school,  holding  that  irritability  is  a  property  lected  in  a  permanent  form.    The  wide  range 
inherent  in  the  living  muscle,  on  which  electri-  of  Mr.  Longfellow*s  studies  at  an  early  period 
city  acts  only  specially  and  exhaustively.    He  of  life,  as  well  as  his  introduction  to  the  pictu- 
has  also  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  sul-  resque  and  quaint  features  of  society  and  man- 
phnrio  ether,  and  in  acoustics.    He  has  been  a  ners  in  foreign  nations,  has  served  to  give  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine  certain  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  produc- 
since  1844.  tions  of  his  pen.    As  a  translator,  he  is  singu- 
LONGEVHY.    See  Age.  larly  happy  in  transfusing  not  only  the  ideas, 
LONGFELLOW,    Hehbt   Wadswobth,  an  but  the  spirit  of  his  originals,  into  apt  and  ex- 
American  poet,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  pressive  diction;  as  a  critic,  whether  comment- 
1807.    He  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long*  ing  on  character  or  literature,  he  is  the  genial  in- 
fellow,  for  many  years  an  eminent  member  of  terpreter,  ratiier  than  tiie  censorious  jndge;  and 
the  bar  in  that  city.    At  the  age  of  14  he  en-  as  a  poet,  he  appeids  to  the  universal  affections 
tered  Bowdoin  college,  where  he  was  graduated  of  humanity,  by  thoughts  and  images  derived 
in  1825.    During  his  academic  course  he  gave  from  original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life, 
evidence  of  the   abilities  which  have  since  His  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind  gives  him  easv 
gained  him  snch  high  distinction  both  as  a  admission  to  the  common  heart    Averse  botn 
scholar  and  a  poet     Among,  his  productions  by  temperament  and  habit  to  every  thing  harsh, 
at  this  period  may  be  mentioned  '^  Hymn  of  bitter,  disdainfcd,  or  repellent,  there  is  no  ele- 
the  Moravian  Nuns,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  ment  in  his  poetry  to  call  forth  an  ungracious  or 
"  Woods  in  Winter,"  and  ^^  Sunrise  on  the  Hills."  discordant  emotion.    It  is  always  tolerant  and 
After  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  oflSceof  human,  kindled  by  wide  sympathies,  and  with  a 
his  father  with  some  vague  intention  of  study-  tender  sense  of  every  variety  of  human  condition, 
ing  Ulw,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  more  Mr.  Longfellow  combines  m  a  rare  degree  the 
conffenial  occupation.    Having  been  appointed  sentiment  of  the  artist  with  the  practical  in- 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at  stincts  of  the  man  of  the  world.    His  thoughts 
Bowdoin  college,  with  die  privilege  of  residing  are  uniformly  lucid  and  transparent,  and  never 
some  years  abroad  for  observation  and  study,  clouded  by  fanciful  speculations.    The  clearness, 
he  gladly  accepted  the  Office,  and  in  1826  sailed  simplicity,  and  force  of  his  leading  conceptions 
for  Europe,  passing  that  year  in  France  and  the  leave  the  impression  of  unity  even  on  his  long- 
next  in  Spain..   Italy  and  Germany  employed  est  poems.     However  vivid  his  imagery,  it 
two  years  more.    On  his  return  to  the  United  never  seduces  the  attention  from  his  main  idea. 
States  in  1830,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Without  attempting  to  represent  the  depths  of 
his  professorship,  and  held  it  for  5  years.   Dur-  passion,  in  his  own  sphi^re  of  feeling  he  is  a 
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gennine  master,  and  the  puritj,  sweetness,  and  plulosopber,  critic,  and  writer  of  hu  age.  Tl- 

refinoinent  with  which  he  delineates  the  affec-  doctrine  of  the  nniyersal  inflnence  of  soil  :& 

tions  of  the  heart,  make  him  the  most  welcome  dimate  on  the  intellectoal  capadties  md  oi  'j< 

of  visitants  at  the  domestic  fireside.    Though  ciTilization  of  mankind  is  especially  dne  to  b:. 

not  destitute  of  the  creative  and  shaping  faonl-  The  only  important  fragment  of  hu  Tdimib^ 

ty,  the  best  expression  of  his  imagination  is  works  now  extant  is  a  portion  of  his  odebca! 

perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  essence  of  treatise '^  On  the  Sublime."    Thefinted^a 

beauty  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  seems  this  fi^agment  is  that  of  RoborteUo  (Bud,  1»^. 

to  form  the  natural  atmosphere  of  his  mind,  thelatest  and  best  that  of  Moms  (Leipsie,]:^> 

His  susceptibility  to  the  historical  associations  '78).    It  has  been  translated  into  £n^  i? 

of  Europe  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  poetry.  William  Smith  (London,  1789),  by  M.  Cssr 

The  antiquities  of  Nuremberg  and  Bruges  make  (Dublin,  1884),  and  by  W.  T.  SpnnleDfl  (» 

but  a  faint  impression  on  the  Bavarians  and  Bel-  wich,  1886).    Oomplete  editions  of  idlhs  o- 

gians  who  grow  up  in  the  shade  of  the  quaint  tant  writings  were  publiahed  at  Ldpse  in  l^- 

town  hall,  or  within  the  sound  of  the  lofly  bel-  at  Oxford  in  1820,  and  at  Paris  in  18S7. 
£-y;  but  they  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination       LONGITUDE,  in  geography,  an  tro  of  lu 

of  the  poet,  and  haunt  him  with  perpetaal  vis-  equator  included  between  the  meridiia  d  i 

ions  of  romance. — "Mr.  Longfellow^s  works  have  place  and  the  meridian  whence  the  degreac^ 

passed  through  repeated  editions  both  in  this  counted,  which  ia  usually  called  the.  fiiitiDeid- 

conntry  and  in  England,  and  have  called  fortli  ian.    The  ancient  geogr^hers  drew  tht  ix 

some  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  con-  meridian  through  Ferro,  theweetennnoetcf'^ 

temporary  art  in  their  illustration.  Canary  islands,  and  they  are  still  ftdtored  hr 

LONGFORD,  a  central  co.  of  Ireland,  prov-  the  geographers  of  Germany  and  eutem  & 

ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and  rope.    The  En^iah  call  the  first  mendictk 

Oavan,  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath,  and  W.  by  which  passes  t^ugh  Greenwich;  tfa«Jf»i 

Roscommon;  area,  421  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  Paris;  the  Spaniards,  Madrid.   TheinbUts^* 

82,350.    The  Shannon  borders  the  county  for  of  the  United  States  use  Green  widi  for  geogn^i- 

about  50  m.  Its  principal  lake  is  Lough  Gow-  leal  purposes,  although  there  is  a  demrdt 

nagfa.    Graring  farms  are  numerous,  and  large  few  to  use  some  place  within  their  om  Uxsa 

quantities  of  butter  are  made.     Linens  and  ries. — ^An  easy  method  of  asoertuniDgtklca' 

coarse  wooUens  are  manufactured.    It  returns  tude  at  sea  had  been  wanted  since  tbe  iDprvTf 

2  members  to  parliament    Capital,  Longford,  menta  in  navigation,  and,  after  the  diBOOTfrji 

LONGHI,  GiusBPPB,  an   Italian  engraver,  the  quadrant  by  Hadley  and  Godfr^,  to  ^ 

bom  in  Monza,  near  Milan,  Oct.  18, 1766,  died  thing  most  desired  to  make  navigstioD  po^ 

in  ^6  latter  city,  Jan.  2,  1881.    Among  his  When  deduced  from  the  course  and  the  dk£<i 

principal  works  are  the  "Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  as  was  then  the  custom,  the  mariner  Wbn^; 

after  Raphael ;  the  Magdalen  of  Correggio ;  the  tie  trust  in  his  own  work ;  and  as  lito  h  1^ 

Madonna  del  lagoy  aftsr  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  vessels  at  sea  on  speaking  each  other oeTerooc- 

'^ Galatea,"  after  Albano,  &c.     He  also  en-  ted  the  inquiry:  *^What  is  your  longitodei  i 

graved  fine  heads  of  Napoleon  t.,  WaaAiington,  common  sympathy  also  causing  them  on  ''^' 

Michel  Angelo,  the  doge  Dandolo  of  Venice,  &c.  ing  in  sight"  to  steer  toward  eaiph  other,  ilo^ 

Among  his  masterpieces  were  the  plates  known  every  method  of  determining  the  longitode^ 

as  the  Fasti  di  Napoleons  il  Orande^  after  the  pends  on  the  obtaininff  the  difference  of  tiioele 

designs  of  Appiani.    His  biography  was  pub-  tween  your  first  meridiaii  and  that  whicb  [^ 

lished  by  Sacchi  in  Milan  in  1881,  and  by  Ba-  through  the  place  where  yon  are;  th«tiiDei| 

retta  with  comments  on  his  works  in  1887.  the  latter  can  be  easily  obtained  ^7"'^.^ 

LONGINUS,  DiOKYBirs  Oassiits,  a  Greek  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other  heaveoly  bo<^^ 

critic,  bom  at  Athens,  or  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  time  tv- 

abont  A.  D.  218,  executed  at  Palmyra,  A.  D.  where,  the  difference  of  time  being  one  b»rt- 

278.    He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Phronto  of  15*"  of  longitude.    John  Werner  was  the  &!t^ 

Emesa,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  visited  recommend  the  use  of  lunar  diataaoet  vx^ 

manycountries,heard  the  lectures  of  the  philos-  purpose  (1614);  but  at  that  tune  tlien*^ 

ophers  Ammonius  Saccas  and  Origen,  made  him-  neither  lunar  tables  nor  instrame&tB  fv  n^^ 

self  fiimiliar  with  the  works  of  Plato,  and,  hav-  uring  a  distance  between  the  moon  aso  >  ^ 

ing  settled  at  Athens,  opened  a  school  of  philos-  Gemma  Frizius  was  the  first  to  soffi^  ^ 

opby,  criticism,  and  rhetoric.    Longinus  sabse-  of  time-keepers  (1580),  but  the  art  of  v^ 

quently  removed  to  the  East,  and  having  been  making  was  then  in  its  udancf»    'Pf  ^ 

invited  to  tlie  court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  ralmy*  importance  to  navigation  of  detenniains^ 

ra,  he  became  not  only  her  literary  instructor,  longitude  induced  various  governoNDts^.^ 

but  also  her  principal  political  counsellor.    Ze-  rewards  for  some  practical  method.  °V^^ 

nobia  was  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  fered  1,000  crowns  for  its  sohtioa  ^?^^^. 

yoke,  and  making  good  her  right  to  supreme  1598,  and  the  states  of  HoUand  ^^^/wV^ 

sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.    The  Attic  phi-  000  fiorins;  but  it  was  not  until  1^^.  ^l^ 

losopher  sanctioned  her  designs  and  on  the  cap-  oouragement  was  offered  in  Great  firitau^ 

ture  of  Palmyra  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  an  act  was  passed  in  pariiament  ''^^  .1 

emperor  Anrelian.    Longinus  was  the  greatest  toward  making  experiments,  andcDeriBS 
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\rard  to  the  person  who  ahoiild  discover  the  best  differences  of  lon^tnde  is  by  the  nse  of  the  eleo- 
zneaaa  of  determinlDg  the  longitude  at  sea,  pro-  tro-magnetic  telc^graph.    Oapt.  Charles  "Wilkes, 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  U.  8.  N.,  is  entitiea  to  the  credit  of  having 
be  attained  by  sach  discovery.    The  result  was  made  the  first  attempt  in  that  way,  soon  after 
the  invention  by  John  Harnson  and  the  grad-  the  wires  were  plMsed  between  Washington 
ual    perfection  of  the  chronometer,  which  is  and  Baltimore ;  since  that  time  the  method  of 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  which  alone  we  are  recording  transits  on  a  chronographic  register 
indebted  for  the  shortening  of  passages  at  sea,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  circuit  has  been  intro- 
as  by  its  use  vessels  can  steer  as  direct  for  port  duced,  and  in  connection  with  telegraphic  wires 
as    the  ocean  and  winds  will  allow  without  enables  remote  observers  to  record  transits  of 
fear  of  falling  to  leeward  as  formerly.    (See  the  heavenly  bodies  simultaneously  and  with  a 
Gnso:BroMSTER,  and  Habbibon,  John.)    When  degree  of  accuracy  almost  incredible.     This 
the  finid  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  method  is  called  in  Europe  the  Americau,  but 
acta  concerning  longitude  were  repealed,  except  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  the  U. 
so  much  as  related  to  the  publishing  of  the  nau-  S.  coast  survey  method,'  as  it  had  its  origin  and 
tical  almanac  and  other  useful  tables.    It  was  was  perfected  in  that  service, 
also  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  dis-  LONGLAND,  Bobbet.    Bee  Lanolaitbb. 
cover  a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  by  LONGMAN.    I.  Thoicas,  the  founder  of  the 
means  of  a  timekeeper  the  principles  of  which  English  publishing  house  of  that  name,  born  in 
had  not  previously  been  maae  public,  should  be  Bristol  in  1699,  died  in  London,  June  18, 1765. 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  £5,000,  if  after  certain  In  1716  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Osbom,  a 
trials   made    by  the  commissioners   the  said  stationer  and  bookseller  of  London,  with  whom, 
method  should  enable  a  ship  to  keep  her  longi*  having  considerable  means  of  his  own,  he  en- 
tnde  during  a  voyage  of  6  months  within  60  geo-  tered  into  partnership  in  1725,  under  the  title 
graphioal  miles  or  a  degree  of  a  ffreat  circle,  of  J.  Osbom  and  T.  Longman,  at  the  ^^  Ship 
to  <£7|500  if  within  40  geographical  miles,  ana  and  Black  6 wan''  in  Paternoster  row,  now 
to  JB10,000  if  within  80  geographical  miles.    If  known  as  No.  89,  and  still  occupied  in  the  same 
the  method  be  by  improved  astronomical  tables,  business  by  his  kindred  and  successors.    The 
the  author  becomes  entitled  to  £5,000  when  chief  publications  in  which  he  was  concerned 
they  show  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  were    Chambers's  '^  Oydopsadia  of  Arts  and 
san  and  stars  within  15''  of  a  degree,  answering  Sciences,"  the  precursor  of  the  elaborate  com- 
to  about  7'  of  longitude,  after  idlowing  half  a  pendiums  of  information,  bearing  the  name  of 
degree  for  errors  of  observation  and  under  cer-  cyclopsodias,  which  have  appeared  in  Europe 
tain  restrictions,  and  after  comparison  with  as-  and  America  during  the  last  100  years,  and 
tronomical  observations  for  a  period  of  18^  Johnson*s  "  Dictionary,"  of  which  latter  work 
years,  during  which  the  lunar  irregularities  are  he  was  one  of  the  6  original  proprietors.    He 
supposed  to  be  completed.    The  same  rewards  was  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  and  amassed 
were  likewise  offered  to  any  person  who  should  a  fortune  by  his  business.    II.  Thomas,  nephew 
discover  any  other  method  of  determining  the  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1781,  died 
longitude  at  sea  with  the  accuracy  above  men-  at  Hampstead,  Feb.  5,  1797.    He  was  taken 
tioned.    At  that  period  timekeepers  were  ex-  into  partnership  by  his  nnde  in  1754,  and  after 
pensive  and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  at  the  the  death  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  business, 
present  day;  they  could  easily  be  consulted,  He  was  largely  concerned  in  the  provincial 
but  pmdent  mariners  were  cautious,  and  the  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  export  books 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  more  to  be  to  America,  a  branch  of  his  business  to  which 
trusted.    The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  fd-  he  gave  much  attention.    He  published  several 
though  answering  well  on  land  for  determining  enliurged  editions  of  Ohambers's  "  Cydopcsdia." 
longitude,  could  not  be  observed  at  sea  on  ao-  HI.  Thomas  Nobton,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
count  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  the  more  prao-  in  London  in  1771,  died  at  Hampstead  in  1842. 
tical  method  of  observing  lunar  distances  for  He  became  a  partner  with  his  father  about 
this  purpose  was  adopted,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  1792,  the  fij*m  being  then  one  of  the  largest  in 
astronomer  royal,  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  city,  both  as  publishers  and  booksellers,  and 
them  iqto  use.    The  difficulties  which  had  at-  durins  the  50  years  that  he  remained  con- 
tended this  method  when  first  suggested  were  nected  with  it  greatly  extended  its  operations 
now  removed.    Prof.  Mayer  of  66ttingen  had  and  enhanced  its  reputation.    Various  partners 
formed  lunar  tables  sufficiently  c<NTect  to  in-  were  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  the  house, 
duce  the  commissioners  of  longitude  to  promote  but  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  above 
their  practical  application  by  tiie  annual  pubU-  indicated  Thomas  Norton  Longman  remained 
cation  of  the  nautical  almanac,  oommencmg  in  at  its  head.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
1767,  and  proper  instruments  for  observing  In-  present  century  the  Longmans  were  the  pro* 
nar  distances  had  come  into  general  use.    The  prietors  of  the  valnable  copyright  of  Lindley 
method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  Murray's  ^^  English  Grammar,"  and  about  the 
hoar  observations  was  followed  until  the  great  same  time  issued  some  of  the  first  poems  of 
perfection  with  which  chronometers  were  made  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Sonthey.    They 
caused  it  to  be  ne^^ected. — ^The  last  discovered  continued  for  many  years  to  publish  for  Words- 
ond  most  accurate  of  all  methods  of  determining  worth,  and  with  Southey  established  a  business 
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relation  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  were,  however,  destroyed   by  fire  vithio  s 

latter.     They  also  pnblished  Scott's  *'  Lay  of  week.    He  next  erected  a  set  of  stnin  in& 

the  Last  Minstrel "  and  several  of  the  Waver-  near  St.  Mary's,  Gra.,  which  were  destrajed  h 

ley  novels,  and  subsequent  to  1611  were  the  the  British  in  an  invasion  in  thevarcfl^i 

ezdosive  publishers  of  Thomas  Moore's  works,  These  disasters  exhausted  his  resonrces  Lii 

with  the  exception  of  his  ^^Life  of  Lord  By-  discouraged  his  enterprise,  though  bewsso^ 

ron,"  issued  by  Murray.    Among  other  emi-  fident  that  steam  would  soon  sopersedt  C 

nent  authors  they  have  introduced  to  the  pub-  other   motive   powers. — ^Atrousrus  Baii*?^ 

lie  are  Herschel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mac-  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  jurist  ei! 

aulay,  and  McOulloch.     Their  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Augnsta,  Ga.,  Sept.  22, 1?^ 

publications  comprise  Todd's  edition  of  John-  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  but  msde  lii; 

son's  dictionary,  Flaxman's  compositions,  Kir-  progress  in  study,  and  was  more  expert  ss  s 

by  and  Spence's  '^  Introduction  to  Entomolo-  cotton  picker,  a  wrestler,  and  a  marksmaa.  h 

gy,^^  Britton's  "  Cathedral  Antiquities,"  Mrs.  mother,  however,  kept  him  resdntelj  to  b 

Hutchinson's  '^Memoirs,"  Watt's  "•  Bibliotheca  tasks,  and,  becoming  at  length  aasodatcd  & 

Britannica,"  Malte-Brun's    "Greography,"  the  school  with  George  McDnffie,  the  infln€fi«']f 

latter  in  connection  with  Adam  Black  of  Edin-  the  latter  first  gave  him  a  relish  for  booh.  £: 

burgh,    and    other   substantial  and  standard  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  181S,  befc 

wo^s.    In  1826  they  became  part  proprietors  the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Godb^  aod  rs* 

with  Black  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  a  con-  admitted  to  practice  in  Georgia  in  1815.  k 

neotion  still  subsisting,  and  between  1829  and  1821  he  represented  the  county  of  Greene  b 

1846  published  the  188  volumes  of  Lardner's  the  legislature ;  in  1822  be  was  madejod^cf 

'^Cabinet   Oyclopsedia."     Another   important  the  superior  court  of  Ocmnlgee  circuit;  lod is 

enterprise  of  the  house  was  the  reconstruction  1824  was  a  candidate  for  congress  with  t^tsj 

of  the  old  Chambers's  "  Oyclop»dia,"  which  prospect  of  success,  when  he  witbdrev  t.n 

under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  the  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  de«th  of  s 

had  conducted  a  previous  edition  to  a  successful  child.    This  event  deeply  impressed  Im  wis 

issue,  was  expanded  into  a  work  in  89  vols.  4to.,  religious  feeling,  and  it  was  his  custom  tm 

with  6  vols,  of  plates  (1802-'19).    Mr.  Long-  that  time  to  open  his  court  with  prayer.  IV- 

manwas  a  man  **  with  a  heart  of  his  own,"  as  dining  reflection  to  the  bench,  he  returaec'i 

Southey  once  observed  of  him,  well  known  for  the  bar,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  b 

his  liberality  and  integrity,  for  the  amenity  of  his  efforts  and  successes  in  criminal  cases.  In  l^?i 

manners,  and  the  consideration  with  which  he  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Jfetho&t 

treated  the  many  eminent  literary  men  with  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  in  1^9  is 

whom  he  sustained  business  relations.  His  sons,  Augusta,  which  was  then  visited  with  nDiisotl 

Thomas  and  William,  have  succeeded  him  in  malignity  by  yellow  fever,  but  he  did  Dot  let^ 

the  firm,  which  is  now  known  under  the  style  his  post.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  pFeacs; 

of  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts,  and  of  Emory  college,  which  ofiSce  he  hdd  till  1^- 

is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  England.  when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  C«- 

LONGSTREET,  William,  an  American  in-  tenary  college,  La.    This  poation  he  woo  e^ 

ventor,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  the  2d  half  of  changed  for  the  presidency  of  Mississippi  ce- 

the  18th  century,  died  in  1814.    He  removed  to  versity,  which  he  resigned  in  1866,  deajgniuf^' 

Gkorgia,  and  in  1790  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  retire  to  private  life.    But  in  the  following  jer 

Telfair  of  Savannah  asking  his  assistance  in  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Sonth  CaTt> 

raising  the  means  to  construct  a  boat  to  be  na  coU^,  astation  whichhecontiniiestoboi*. 

propelled  by  steam.    This  letter  was  published  (1860).    From  an  early  period  of  life  he »» 

m  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  newspapers,  but  accustomed  to  write  for  newspapers,  ioag&os<^ 

fbnds  were  not  immediately  obtained,  though  and  reviews,  and  many  of  his  speeches  be£xt 

he  stated  his  entire  confidence  in  tbe  success  literary  societies,  charges  to  juries,  and  smtdo^ 

of  his  scheme.    He  was  subsequently  furnished  have  been  published.   His  inaugural  address  (• 

with  the  necessary  means  for  experiment,  and  assuming  the  presidency  of  Emory  oolleg^,  o> 

constructed  a  small  model  boat,  upon  a  plan  baccalaureate  to  the  graduating  class  &f  ^ 

very  different  fi-om  Fulton's,  which  went  on  the  South  Carolina  college  (1868),  and  a  sennon « 

Savannah  river  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  infidelity  before  the  young  men's  Christie  ^ 

of  6  miles  an  hour.     Cotton  had  previously  sociation,  are  among  his  best  peribrmsn* 

been  ginned  by  two  rollers,  not  quite  one  inch  He  extended  his  reputation  by  his  "Letters *p 

in  diameter,  which  caught  the  fibres,  pressed  Clergymen  of  the  Northern  Methodist  C'?"^ 

out  the  seed,  and  delivered  the  clean  cotton  on  on  the  subject  of  daveiy,  by  his  8pec<^  io^ 

the  other  side,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  gin-  convention  at  LonisviUe,  Ky.,  fbrorguasog^ 

ner's  hand,  and  deposited  in  a  bag  attached  to  southemMethodist  church,  by  his  "LettefiW* 

his  person.    Longstreet  invented  and  patented  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,"  and  by  an  wJ^'T 

the  " breast  roller,"  moved  by  horse  power,  view  of  the  decision  of  the  "^P^*™*/^"!*-? 

which   entirely  superseded   the   old  method,  the  case  of  McOuDoch  i».  the  state  rfMaiyjJ* 

The  inventor  set  up  two  of  his  gins  in  Au-  His  miscellaneous  writings  bdnde  f°*°y.?^ 

gusta,  which  were  propelled  by  steam,  worked  humorous  character.    The  first  of  ^"  P°^^ 

admirably,  and  promised  him  a  fortune.    They  tions  was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from 
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oonviotS)  under  sentence  of  deaths  who  had  hneband  were  arrested  by  order  of  Anne  of 
broken  gaol  aad  escaped.    His  pecoliar  vein  of  Austria,  the  regent,  in  1660 ;  bnt  the  brave 
humor  is  conspicaons  in  the  "  Georgia  Scenes,"  woman  persisted  in  her  resLstance  to  the  courts 
a  volcme  of  sketches,  which  has  passed  throogh  and  after  failing  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
nameroas  editions.     Many  of  his  papers  in  pie  of  Normandy  and  barely  escaping  with  her 
periodicals,  as  the  ^'Magnolia  Magazine,"  the  life  on  her  flight  from  Dieppe,  she  gained  Bot- 
*'*  Southern  literary  Messenger,"  and  the  ^^  Meth-  terdam  and  repaired  to  the  citadel  of  Stenay  in 
odist  Qaarterly,"  have  not  been  collected.    A  Flanders,  of  which  she  took  the  command,  and 
novel  from  his  pen,  entitled  ^'  Master  William  succeeded  in  making  Torenne,  whom  she  met 
Mitten,  or  the  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents  who  there,  join  the  Fronde  and  accept  the  assiBtance 
was  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck,"  has  appeared  serially  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  levying  troops  against 
in  the  ^*  Field  and  ilreside,"  a  literary  journal  France.    After  the  conduuon  of  this  alliuice, 
of  Greorgia,  and  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in  a  Mme.  de  LongueviUe  endeavored  to  reconcile 
Tolnme.  herself  with  the  government  by  throwing  the 
LtONGUEVILIE,  Anns  Gbkwz&vx  db  Bonn-  culpability  of  her  conduct  upon  Mazarin.    Her 
BON,  dachess,  a  French  beauty  and  politician,  husband  and  brother  were  set  free  in  the  be- 
born  Aug.  29, 1619,  died  April  15,  1679.    Her  ginning  of  1651,  when  she  went  to  Paris;  but 
father,  Henry  H.,  prince  of  Oond6,  was  prisoner  dediniDg  to  remain  with  the  former,  who  was 
in  the  ohateau  of  Vincennes  at  the  time  of  her  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  she  set  out  on  a 
birth.     Her  brothers  were  the  great  Gond6  and  new  revolutionary  expedition  to  Bordeaux,  in 
the  prince  of  Oonti.    Her  mother,  a  member  company  with  La  Bochefoucauld,  the  duke  de 
of  the  Montmorency  family,  impiuied  to  her  Nemours,  and  her  brothers  Cond6  and  ContL' 
strong  sentiments  of  piety,  but  her  education  Dissensions  however  broke  out  between  her 
was  neglected.  When  after  some  hesitation  she  and  the  last  named.    Bordeaux  opened  nego- 
yielded  to  ^e  request  of  her  friends  and  attend-  tiations  with  the  duke  de  yend6me.  A  general 
ed  a  court  ball,  her  beauty  and  remarkable  per-  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1658,  after  which 
sonal  traits  created  a  sensation  which  tempted  the  duchess  returned  to  private  life.    Afflict- 
her  to  become  a  regular  habitude  of  the  royal  ed  by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who  had  died 
circle.  The  prince  de  JoinviUe,  to  whom  she  had  in  1650,  and  by  the  desertion  of  her  lover, 
been  betrothed,  bavins  died  in  the  flower  of  his  for  whom  she  retained  a  lively  affection,  notr 
manhood  while  in  Itiuy,  she  was  in  1643  pre-  withstanding  his  egotism  and  indifference,  and 
vailed  upon  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  duke  in  spite  of  .her  temporary  intimacies  with  the 
de  LongueviUe,  a  widower  who  was  double  her  duke  de  Nemours  and  others,  and  baffled  in  her 
age,  and  whose  former  mistress,  Mme.  de  Mont-  schemes  against  the  court,  which,  after  all,  she 
bazon,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  duchess  had  cherished  more  for  her  lover^s  than  for  her 
by  accusing  her  of  a  love  intrigue  with  Ooligni,  own  sake,  she  resolved  to  renounce  the  world, 
for  which  at  that  time  there  does  not  seem  to  But  after  having  spent  some  time  in  various 
have  been  any  foundation.    The  duke  was  sent  convents,  she  was  again  attracted  by  the  pleas- 
to  MUnster  in  1645.    During  his  absence  from  ures  of  society;  and  while  in  this  unsettled 
Paris,  the  duchess  occasionally  saw  the  duke  de  state  of  mind,  she  accepted  an  invitation  of  her 
La  Rochefoucauld  (prince  of  Marsillac);  and  it  husband  to  rejoin  him  m  Normandy.   The  duke 
being  reported  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  died  in  1668,  and  the  duchess  now  devoted  her- 
his  attentions,  the  duke  de  LongueviUe  caused  self  almost  entirely  to  a  religious  life.    She  was 
his  wife  to  join  him  in  Westphalia,  where  she  called  the  *^  mother  of  the  church,"  and  her  in- 
remuned  till  164T,  following  with  interest  the  fluence  in  Bome  was  said  to  have  secured  for 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  MQnster,  the  Jansenists  the  so  called  peace  of  Clement 
and  imbibing  a  fondness  for  politics,  which  on  IX.  (1668).    The  latter  part  of  her  life  waa 
her  return  to  Paris  she  displayed  most  actively  darkened  by  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  spent  in 
in  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  Fronde.   Her  Uie  Carmelite  convent  of  Paris  in  the  most 
principal  source  of  inspiration,  however,  in  stringent  observance  of  religious  duties  and  in 
throwmg  herself  with  the  whole  genius  and  im-  the  practice  of  charity.    Her  death  was  even 
petuosity  of  her  ardent  but  disinterested  nature  aflELrmed  to  have  been  either  voluntary,  or  at  all 
into  that  movement,  was  her  love  for  La  Boche-  events  hastened  by  the  influence  of  an  abstemi- 
fouoanld,  one  of  its  chief  leaders.    Among  oth-  ous  and  penitential  life  upon  her  health.    Al- 
ers  who  joined  it  were  her  brother  Conti  and  though  not  learned  herself,  she  could  appreciate 
the  duke  de  Bouillon;  but  as  it  was  intimated  tiie  genius  of  those  who  were,  as  is  attested  by 
that  they  were  both  wavering  in  their  revolu-  her  letters  to  Chapelain,  Scud^ry,  and  above 
tionary  zeal,  Mme.  de  LongueviUe  was  detained  all  to  tiie  Port  Boyalists.    Cousin,  in  his  inter- 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  as  hostage  for  her  brother,  esting  work  on  Madame  de  Lonaueville  (6th  ed^ 
and  Mme.  de  Bouillon  for  her  husband.  While  Paris,  1859),  calls  her  "  the  sou!  of  the  Fronde.** 
there,  in  the  night  of  Jan.  26, 1649,  the  duchess  L0N6US,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is  supposed 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (Charles,  who  became  a  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the 
noted  gallant,  and  was  killed  in  tiie  campaign  beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.    Concern* 
against  Holland  in  1672),  of  whom  La  Boche-  ing  his  history  nothing  is  known.    He  was  the 
foQcaold  was  supposed  to  be  the  father.     In  author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  '^The 
order  to  punish  the  dncheas,  her  brothers  and  Pastorals  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  of  which  the 
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beat  editioDs  are  by  YlQoison  (Paris,  1778)  and  toflEQceeedOastrenaspnrfesBorof  Fimudi&eF- 

PasBOW  (Leipaic,  1811).   YiUemain,  in  his  work  atnre  at  the  university  of  Helsingfora,  a  |hr 

^r  lea  romam  Greet,  compares  Longus  to  Ber-  which  he  still  holds  (1860).    For  an  aincxict  «:f 

nardin  de  St.  Pierre ;  and  Alexander  von  Hum-  his  literary  labors,  see  Fenlanp. 

boldt  says  of  him,  that  in  his  pastoral  romance  LOO  GHOO  ISLANDS  (lAeu  Khiem  in  :ije 

the  tender  scenes  taken  from  hnman  life  greatly  langoage  of  the  natives),  a  gronp  in  thfi  Psefe 

excel  his  expression  of  the  sensations  awakened  ocean,  dependent  in  some  d^ree  on  botb  Ckiss 

by  the  aspect  of  nature.  and  Japan,  between  lat  24^  and  29°  N~  mt 

LONG  WORTH,    Nioholas,   an    American  long,  asr  and  129"*  K   The  number  <^i9laad»z 
wine  mannfactnrer  and  horticulturist,  bom  in  said  to  be  86,  and  they  lie  at  considonable  ^ 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16,  1762.    In  his  yonth  he  tanoesfrom  each  other.    Great  Loo  Cboo,  tie 
passed  several  years  in  Sonth  Carolina  in  the  principal  and  much  the  laigest  island,  is  t^ 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  elder  bro-  sonthemmost  of  the  group,  and  is  about  65  m.  is. 
ther ;  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  his  length  by  15  in  average  breadth,  with  an  aresdr 
health,  he  returned  home  and  commenced  the  about  1,000  sq.  m.    It  extends  from  N.  £.  to  i 
study  of  the  law.    At  the  age  of  21  he  emigrat-  W.,  and  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  bilk.  Vit 
ed  to  the  then  remote  and  unimportant  settle-  highest  summit  of  which  is  1,100  feet  above  tb* 
ment  of  Cincinnati,  where,  under  the  instruc-  sea.    The  general  surface  rock  is  argUlaceoeL 
tions  of  Jacob  Burnet,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  either  compact  or  shaly,  and  is  intersected  ^  6^ 
in  the  North- West  territory,  he  was  fitted  for  quent  intervals  by  dikes  or  ridges  of  eeoondsrr 
the  bar.    Conceiving  that  Cincinnati  was  des-  limestone.    The  shores  of  the  island  are  grea 
tined  to  be  an  important  centre  of  commerce  and  beautiful,  diversified  with  groves  and  t&k 
and  manuffLctures,  he  contrived,  out  of  the  of  the  freshest  verdure,  resembling  the  ndies 
slender  earnings  of  his  professional  practice,  to  scenery  of  England.    The  crests  of  the  hilli  ce 
purchase  considerable  tracts  of  adjoining  land,  crowned  with  woods  of  cedar  or  pine,  wLb* 
which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  rap*  their  slopes  are  covered  with  gardens  and  t^ 
idly  increasing  city.     After  about  25  years'  of  grain.    The  principal  seaport  is  Napa,  vLki 
experience  at  the  bar  he  retired  from  profes-  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  near  sk 
sional  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  town  of  cot- 
management  of  his  landed  property.    To  the  siderable  size.    Shoodi,  the  capital  and  readeBfiB 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  a  view  of  manu-  of  the  king,  is  a  short  distance  inland  fnm 
facturing  wine,  he  also  gave  much  attention,  Napa,  and  is  about  amile  in  length.  It  contaipsi 
though  at  first  with  little  success,  having  adopt-  massive  castle,  built  of  large  blocks  of  liraestos^ 
ed  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  early  American  of  excellent  masonry.  The  private  dweUiags  sn 
vine  growers,  that  foreign  plants  were  alone  to  mostly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  houses 
be  relied  upon.    He  haa  imported  many  differ-  and  also  the  streets  and  gardens  are  kept  re- 
ent  species  from  every  vine-growing  country  in  markably  neat  and  dean.   Among  the  miacnJi 
Europe,  before  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  try  of  Loo  Choo  are  iron,  coal,  and  solphur,  and  is 
those  indigenous  to  the  United  States.    About  is  said  that  mines  of  copper  and  tin  exisL    T^ 
1828  he  commenced  the  experiment,  and  has  chief  vegetable  productions  are   rice,  miDet. 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  such  sweetpotatoes,  sugar,  cotton,  tobaoco^  indigo,  aai 
native  vines  or  their  seedlings  as  would  prove  tea  \  among  the  fruits  are  bananas^  pineai^>ki 
applicable  for  his  purpose.    Among  the  results  oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.      Fowls,  doda. 
01  his  labors  has  been  the  production  of  wine  geese,  pigs,  goats,  and  neat  cattle  are  abtt- 
from  two  E^des,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella,  dant,  and  there  is  a  small  but  strong  and  actif« 
which  has  now  a  high  marketable  value,  as  breed  of  horses.    Wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
well  as  of  other  varieties  of  equal  promise,  but  forests.    Sugar  and  saki,  an  intoxicating  liqut^ 
whose  reputation  is  not  yet  fully  established,  distilled  from  rice,  are  eiqported  to  Japan.   Ini- 
He  has  necessarily  been  largdy  engaged  in  tiie  gation  is  well  understood,  and  agriciutare  difi- 
manufacture  of  wine,  and  has  planted  upward  gently  and  successfully  conducted,  and  very 
of  200  acres  of  vineyards,  beside  establishing  a  large  products  are  drawn  from  the  fertUe  soi 
large  wine  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  under  a  singularly  genial  dimateu    The  mana- 
where  the  raw  juice  is  purchased  of  the  vine  fSaotures  of  the  isiandera  are  paper,  grass  do^ 
dressers  aud  converted  into  the  several  varieties  coarse  cottons,  pottery,  lacquered  ware, 
of  wine  known  to  commerce.    As  a  horticul-  pipes,  hair  pins,  and  baskets.    The  trade  is 
tnrist  Mr.  Longworth  is  favorably  known  by  tirely  with  Japan,  from  which  oounU7  e 
his  experiments  on  the  sexual  character  of  the  year  about  40  junks  arrive  of  450  tons  eidu 
strawberry,  with  reference  to  the  productive-  One  or  two  Loo  Chooan  junks  are  sent  aonuauj 
ness.pf  the  nlant.  to  China  with  tribute.    The  population,  whick 

LONNBOT,  EuAS,  a  Finnish   philologist,  appears  to  be  very  dense,  is  a  mixture  of  Chi- 

born  in  Sammati,  in  the  district  of  Helsingfors,  nese  and  Japanese,  the  latter  dement  greatly 

April  9, 1802.    The  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  his  preponderating ;  and  the  hmgnage  is  akin  to  ths 

early  education  was  very  limited.    At  the  age  Japanese,  though  the  literature  and  dviUatiaB 

of  18  he  entered  a  druggist's  shop,  and  in  1822  are  Chinese.    In  complexion  the  Loo  Chooaia 

he  was  admitted  to  the  university  of  Abo.    He  are  dusky  olive,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.   Their 

became  MJ>.  in  18ftd,  and  in  1868  was  called  system  oi  educaUon  is  Chinese,  and  their  books 
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are  in  the  ordinary  CMnese  character.    The  leon,  in  a  scomfiil  and  incrednlons  manner. 
Japanese  character,  however,  is  also  in  nse.  **  In  like  manner,"  continnee  Capt.  Hall,  ^^  hnt 
Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Confacianism  and  without  heing  so  much  moved,  he  seemed  to 
Baddhism,  with  some  saperstitions  peculiar  to  discredit  the  account  I  gave  him  of  their  having 
themselves.    The  government  appears  to  he  in  no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  consisting  as  in  Chi-  our  gold  aiid  silver  coins.*'    Subsequent  investl- 
na  of  the  literary  class,  but  is  nominally  admin-  gations,  and  particularly  those  of  Commodore 
istered  in  the  name  of  a  king,  who  in  1858  was  Jrerry,  have  shown  that  NapoIeon^s  incredulity 
represented  as  a  boy  11  years  old.   Commodore  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  Loo  Ohooans, 
Perry,  however,  who  visited  the  islands  in  that  though  amiable  and  pacific,  are  not  greatly  dif- 
year,  distrusted  the  veiy  existence  of  such  a  ferent  from  other  people.    They  are  cunning 
potentate,  and  believed  the  chief  magistrate  was  and  deceitftd,  and  have  arms  in  their  possession, 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Japanese  and  con-  though  they  endeavor  to  conceal  them  iW>m 
trolled  by  Japanese  spies.    He  found  reason  to  visitors.  ^^  As  to  money,"  says  Commodore  Per- 
believe  that  there  was  a  Japanese  garrison  in  ry,  "they  know  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  very 
Napa,  though  no  soldiers  were  seen  during  his  well,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
visit.     The  population  is  divided  into  classes,  *  smart*  in  the  matter  of  exchange  when  the 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  indicated  as  disbursing  ofScers  of  the  squadron  came  to  set- 
in  China  by  the  costume,  and  chiefly  by  the  tie  with  them,  and  showed  no  reluctance  to  take 
hair  pin.    The  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ex-  our  eagles  and  half  eagles."    Loo  Choo  during 
tent  of  2  or  8  inches  is  shaved,  and  into  the  the  last  60  years  has  been  frequently  visited  by 
vacant    space  the  residue  of  the  hair  is  all  exploring  vessels,  but  nothing  was  known  of  the 
drawn  and  plaited  into  a  circular  form  with  interior  of  the  island  till  the  visit  of  Commo- 
a  comb.    Two  large  hair  pins  are  then  passed  dore  Perry  in  May,  1868,  when  it  was  traversed 
throagh  the  mass  to  keep  it  In  place,  and  the  in  various  directions  by  a  party,  among  whom 
front  end  of  the  lower  pin  is  finished  with  a  was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  in  his  ^  India, 
head  in  the  form  of  a  star  made  of  gold,  silver,  China,  and  Japan"  thus  describes  it :  *^  The 
brass,  lead,  or  pewter.    ThedifiTerent  metals  in-  island  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
dicate  tlie  rank  of  the  wearer.    The  lower  class  and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than 
generally  wear  brass,  and  the  very  poorest  lead  I  have  ever  seen  within  the  same  extent  of  ter- 
or  pewter.    The  poor  are  greatly  oppressed,  and  ritory.    The  valley  and  hillsides  are  cultivated 
are  in  a  very  abject  condition,  the  chief  part  of  with  a  care  and  assiduity  which  puts  even 
their  earnings  going  to  support  the  litenuydass  Chinese   agriculture  to  shame;  the  hills  are 
in  idleness.     Great  respect  is  shown  for  the  crowned  with  picturesque  groves  of  the  Loo 
dead,  and  elaborate  and  costly  tombs  of  stone  Choo  pine,  a  tree  which  the  artist  would  prize 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. —  much  more  highly  than  the  lumberman ;  the 
The  first  account  of  the  Loo  Chooans  which  villages  are  embowered  with  arching  lanes  of 
reached  Europe  was  written  by  a  learned  Chi-  bamboo,  the  tops  of  which  interlace  and  form 
nese  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centmy,  avenues  of  perfect  shade;  while  firom  the  deep 
whose  narrative  was  translated  and  published  indentations  of  both  shores,  the  road  along  the 
by   the    Jesuit  Gaubil  in  the   Lettres  idijir  spinal  ridge  of  the  island  commands  the  most 
antes.    The  squadron  which  conveyed  the  Brit-  delightful  prospects  of  bays  and  green  head- 
ish  ambassador  Lord  Amherst  to  China  in  1816  lands  on  either  side.    In  the  sheltered  valleys, 
touched  at  Loo  Choo,  and  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who  the  dusters  of  ssgo  palm  and  banana  .trees  give 
commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  Mr.  McLeod,  the  landscape  the  character  of  the  tropics;  on 
the  surgeon  of  another,  published  accounts  of  the  hills  the  forests  of  pine  recall  the  scenery 
their  visit,  which  attracted  great  attention  by  of  the  temperate  zone.    Tlie  northern  part  of 
representing  the  islanders  as  living  in  a  sort  of  the  island  abounds  with  marshy  thickets  and 
golden  age  of  simplidty,  innocence,  happiness,  hills  overgrown  with  dense  woodland,  infested 
and  peace.    They  were  described  as  without  with  wild  boars,  but  the  southern  portion  is  one 
weapons,  ignorant  of  money,  docile,  tractable,  vast  garden.    The  villages  all  charmed  us  by 
and  honest,  scrupulously  obedient  to  their  rulers  the  great  taste  and  neatness  displayed  in  their 
and  laws,  and  as  loving  one  another  too  well  to  construction.     In  the  largest  of  them  there 
do  harm  or  show  unkindness.    For  a  time  these  were  buildings  called  cung-quaa^  erected  for  the 
representations  were  received  without  questioir  accommodation  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
or snspioion  in  Europe.    It  appears,  however,  ment^  on  their  official  journeys  through  the 
from  Capt.  HalPs  journal,  that  they  were  not  island.     They  were  neat  wooden  dwellings, 
credited  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  with  tiled  roofi^  the  floors  covered  with  soft 
related  them  during  a  visit  to  St.  Helena  in  1817  matting,  and  the  walls  fitted  with  sliding  screens, 
on  his  retnrn  from  China.    *^Ko  arms!"  said  so  that  the  whole  house  could  be  thrown  open 
Kapoleon,  clenching  his  fist  and  raising  his  or  divided  into  rooms  at  pleasure.    They  were 
voice;  ^*  how  then  do  they  fight  f*    '^  I  could  surrounded  by  gardens,  enclosed  by  pine  hedges, 
only  reply,"  says  Capt.  HalL ''  that^  as  far  as  we  and  were  always  placed  in  situations  where 
had  been  able  to  discover,  tney  had  never  had  they  commanded  the  view  of  a  pleasant  land- 
any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal  scape."    Little  is  known  of  the  other  islands  of 
and  external  peace."    **  No  wars  I"  cried  Napo^  the  group.    The  history  cdf  Loo  Choo  goes  back 
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to  the  12th  oentnrj'  of  oar  era,  at  which  period  two  astronomioal  papers  in  GooU^fl  ^^  Ajtn- 

the  chief  island  was  divided  into  three  king^  nomical  Journal ;"  aod  one  or  more  yony  k 

doms  or  principaUties.    These  were  afterward  the  ^*  Traosactions  of  the  American  kmoeam 

consolidated  into  one,  which  became  tributary  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  HispoblU 

to  China,  and  sQbseqneDUj  to  Japan.    The  pree-  works  consist  of  **  Elements  of  Algebra  f  -  Is. 

ent  dynasty  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  imperial  ments  of  G^eometry  and  Conic  SecBoDs;^  ''Ti^ 

family  of  Japan.    Asa  dependency  of  Japan,  onometry  and  Tables;**  ^Elements  of  Anainfil 

Loo  Choo  was  indnded  in  the  treaty  negotiated  Geometry,  and  of  DiiOTerential  and  Intcgr^  ib 

by  Commodore  Perry  with  the  government  of  cnlns;"  ^^Introdaction  to  Practical  ABtraHnj;' 

Teddo,  and  the  port  of  Napa  was  opened  to  '^Becent  Progress  of  Astronomy;"*^  A  Tress 

American  commerce.  on   Arithmetic,   Theoretical  and  Pnetbl;' 

LOOMIS,    EuAS,    an   American    physicist,  and '^  Elements  of  Nataral  Philosophy.'* 
bom  in  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  in  Aug.  1811.    He       LOON,  a  web-footed  bird.    SeeDrm. 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1880,  where,        LOPE  DE  VEGA.    See  Ysoa. 
after  8  years  devoted  to  teaching  and  profes-       LOPEZ,  Kaboisso,  a  Cuban  reTiJotiask 
sional  studies,  he  received  the  post  of  tutor,  bornin  Venezuela  in  1799,  gazroted  in  E&Tiai, 
which  he  held  for  8  years.    He  was  the  first  Sept  1,1851.  He  wastheaonofawealtbjK- 
person  in  America  to  obtain  a  view  of  Halley's  chant,  and  displayed  at  an  early  age  much  »n> 
comet,  at  its  return  in  Aug.  1835,  and  his  obser-  pathy  with  the  national  independeooe  of  Soii 
vations  on  that  body,  with  a  computation  of  its  America,  although  he  served  for  some  timeiBik 
orbit,  were  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  army  of  the  king  of  Spain,  from  which  he  md 
of  Science.*^    He  also  made  a  series  of  hourly  in  1822  with  the  rank  of  colonel  Alter  theenc- 
observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magneti(r  nation  of  Venezuela  by  the  Spanish  troops  k 
needle,  continued  through  more  than  a  year,  establisbedhimself  in  Cuba,  and  afterward  dc* 
In  1886  he  visited  Europe,  spending  a  year  in  ing  a  stay  at  Madrid  he  joined  the  codsqueU- 
Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Poisson,  ol  party  of  Isabella  against  Don  Caxios^ud 
Biot,  Dulong,  and  Pouillet.    Returning  home  in  became  successively  adjutant  of  Gen.  Vud& 
1887,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of  net-  governor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  aod  stutfxjj 
ural  philosophy  in  the  Western  Beserve  college,  Seville,  but  threw  up  his  offices  after  ih&mi 
Ohio,  where  he  remuned  for  several  years,  of  the  cortes  to  admit  the  representatiTcs  a 
Here  he  made,  among  other  observations,  those  Cuba,    Voldes  became  govemor-geDeral  of  t^ 
of  260  moon  culminations  for  longitude,  69  cul-  island,  and  Lopez  on  returning  thither  msci- 
minations  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  16  occultations,  ployed  by  him  in  various  capacitiea,  »d  ii» 
5  comets  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  turned  his  attention  to  the  explorationof  ocf- 
their  orbits,  beside  a  multitude  directed  to  the  per  mines.   His  enthusiastic  nature  was sooBtf* 
regulation  of  the  dock  and  other  purposes.  He  tracted  by  the  project  of  throwing  off  the  tc^ 
observed  the  magnetic  dip  in  nearly  all  the  of  Spain,  and  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  the  ti^* 
northern  states,  from  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon-  ed  States,  where  he  sunk  almost  his  vhul^fi?* 
sin ;  and  keeping  a  full  meteorological  journal,  tune  in  the  organization  of  three  soooessina* 
he  made  the  most  complete  investigation  that  peditions  to  Cuba :  the  so  called  Bound  i^fij 
had  hitherto  appeared  of  several   American  expedition  in  1849,  the  ^Mnvasion  of  Cvd^ 
storms,  introducing  some  new  methods  of  his  expedition  in  May,  1850,  both  of  which  iai^ 
own.    Of  these  researches,  the  larger  portion  and  lastly  the  Bohia-Honda  expedition,  vbci 
appear  in    10  memoirs    contributed   to   the  set  out  in  Aug.  1851,  and  which  ended  &i^J- 
^^Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Lopez,  with  several  hnncb-ed  persons  of  differa:: 
Society"  (vols,  vii.-x.).  In  1844  he  accepted  the  nationalities  whom  he  had  enlisted  io  Tuios 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  New  parts  of  the  United  States,  landed  at  Iforilla,  itf 
York  university,  which  office  he  still  occupies.  Havana,  where  he  left  200  of  his  meauMierU 
A  portion  of  the  time  between  1845  and  1849  he  command  of  C(^.  Crittenden,  who  vere  kni 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  late  S.  C.  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  i^ot   lopei  his- 
Walker  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the  self  went  to  Las  Poza&  where  he  6Qcf^^^ 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  determin-  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  soldiers;  be 
ing  the  difference  of  longitude  between  New  isolated  from  his  friends,  he  sought  refogeu^^ 
York  and  other  cities,  by  means  of  the  electric  mountains,  where  he  was  captured  and  ttfa^» 
telegraph.    In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  Havana.    He  was  sentenced  to  death,  vhk^M 
the  observations  at  the  New  York  station  being  met  with  great  firmness.    He  left  a  wife  3i»  * 
uniformly  made  by  Prof.  Loomis,  the  velocity  son;  the  Utter,  now  (1860)  ahont  27  J««M 
of  the  electric  current  through  tdegraph  wires  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  poim 
was  first  determined.     The  contributions  of  his  studies  in  Switzerland.  ^ 
Prof.  Loomis  to  science  cover  a  great  variety       LOPHIODON  (Cuv.X  an  «^**  ^ 
of  subjects,  but  relate  more  especia&y  to  astron-  pachydermatous  animal,  found  in  ^^^ 
omy,  magnetism,  and  meteorology.    Beside  the  tertiary  depodts  of  central  £orope--t]M  g^ 
memoirs  above  referred  to,  some  80  or  more  tapirotherttim  (Bloinv.).    The  deotal  ffi<o^ 

Sapers  of  his  have  appeared  in  ^•^    "  *       '    -  "•-  -  "-   ""-  ---^    -    ---       *'- 

oumal  of  Science;"  one,  on 
*^  Smithsonian  Contributions 
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cates  the  transrene  ridges  of  the  molan  *  hot  as  well  as  essays  and  letters  on  topics  in  theol- 
these  are  more  obliqne  than  in  the  tapirs,  single  ogy  and  ethics.      Among  the  latter  may  be 
in  the  anterior  teeth,  and  triple  in  the  posterior,  mentioned  a  ^^  Letter  to  the  Bey.  Daniel  Dana, 
Their    remains  are  not  found  in  the  diluTium,  D.D.,  on  Prof.  Parkas  Theology  of  New  Eng- 
pliooene,  or  miocene,  bnt  in  the  eocene  fresh  land  "  (1862) ;  an  essay  on  the  millennium,  read 
"water  strata.    Of  the  8  species  mentioned  by  to  the  general  conyention  of  New  Hampshire 
Pictet,  the  largest  is  the  Z.  Imlense  (Ouy.),  one  (1854) ;  two  *^  Letters  to  Ministers  of  the  Gc»* 
third  larger  than  the  Indian  tapir,  and  of  the  pel  of  All  Denominations  on  Slavery"  (1854-^5), 
size  of  a  small  rhinoceros.  m  which  he  endeavors  by  biblical  and  religious 
LOPHOBB ANCHS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  arguments  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery ; 
whose  gills,  instead  of  hanging  in  regular  fring-  and  some  others  on  kindred  subjects,  which 
ea,  are  disposed  in  tufts  arranged  in  pairs  along  have  attracted  attention  from  their  peculiarities 
the  hranchia]  arches.    The  external  skeleton  of  opinion  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
rcsemhles  the  armor  of  the  ganoids,  and  they  are  with  which  the  author  maintains  his  views.  He 
placed  by  some  as  an  order  of  this  class;  the  has  also*edited  with  an  introductory  notice  a 
body  is  almost  fieshless,  and  the  form  is  gener-  selection  from  the  sermons  of  his  son,  the  Bev. 
ally  stiff  and  angular ;  the  snout  is  elongated  and '  John  E.  Lord,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  who 
tubular,  the  gill  opening  very  small,  and  the  air  died  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1849  (Boston,  1850). 
bladder  without  a  duct.    This  order  includes,  LOBD'S  DAY,  the  legal  name  of  Sunday, 
among  others,  the  cenera  hippoeampua  (Cuv.),  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  does  not 
peffosus  (Linn.),  ana  »yngnath%ts  (Linn.).  In  the  seem  to  have  been  supposed  that  Sunday  had 
nippoeofnpnSj  or  sea  horse,  the  head  resembles  taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  but  from 
that  of  a  miniature  horse  surmounted  by  spines  the  days  of  the  aposdes  it  was  regarded  with 
or  knobs ;  by  means  of  the  prehensile  tail  they  veneration,  as  the  dies  dominiea,  or  the  Lord's 
cau  suspend  themselves  from  submarine  objects ;  day.    In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
like  the  chameleon,  they  i)0S8e.s8  the  flEMSulty  of  there  is  however  a  different  feeling  toward 
directing  one  eye  forward  and  the  other  back-  Sunday  from  that  which  prevails  dsewhere  in 
ward ;  tbey  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  Among  Christendom ;  and  this  is  manifested  equally  in 
the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  in  this  order  may  the  provisions  of  law  and  in  common  usage, 
be  mentioned  the  phyUopteryx  of  the  Australian  From  early  times  the  day  was  set  apart  as  one 
seas,  hawing  the  most  exquisite  red  and  purple  not  to  be  employed  in  secular  business,  and 
tints,  and  adorned  with  numerous  leaf-like  ap-  hence  came  the  maxim  quoted  by  Coke :  Dieg 
pendages.    In  the  mailed  pegasus,  with  its  spiny  dominieus  non  est  juridieus.    So  early  as  in 
rings,  the  mouth  opens  at  tiie  base  of  the  pro-  the  ^Tth  of  Henry  YI.  (1449)  an  act  was  passed 
longe<l  snout,  as  in  the  sturgeons.    Syngnathtis  prohibiting  fairs  and  markets  on  certain  feast 
will  be  noticed  under  Pipb  Fish.    One  of  the  days,  Easter  Sunday,  and  ^^  other  Sundays."  In 
most  curious  peculiarities  in  this  order  is  that  the  Ist  of  James  I.  (1608)  dealers  in  leather 
the  males  carry  the  eggs  about  in  ventral  or  were  prohibited  from  exposing  for  sale  shoes, 
caudal  pouches  until  they  are  hatched.  dec.,  on  Sundays ;  and  in  the  Ist  of  Charles  I. 
LOBAIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake  (1626)  a  statute  prohibited  meetings  of  persona 
Erie,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Beaver  creek ;  for  any  sports  and  pastimes  out  of  their  parishes, 
area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,086.    The  or  for  ^^  bull  or  bear  baiting,  common  plays, 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  is  inter-  interludes,  or  other  unlawful  games  and  exer- 
sected  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincin-  cises,  within  their  parishes."    But  in  the  29th 
nati,  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Lake  of  Charles  II.  (1678)  the  statute  was  passed 
Shore  railroads.    The  productions  in  1850  were  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
142,881  bushels  of  wheat,  885,887  of  Indian  the  present  law  on  the  subject,  in  England  and 
corn,  174,210  of  oats,  and  262,500  lbs.  of  wool,  in  the  United  States.    It  enacted  '^that  no 
There  were  4  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  1  found-  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 
ery,  1  woollen  factory,  6  tanneries,  and  8,027  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any 
pupils  attending  schools.    Ci^ital,  Elyria.  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
LOBD,  Nathak,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  nary  callings,  upon  the  Lord^s  day  or  any  pa^ 
man,  born  in  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1792.    He  was  thereof  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
graduated  at Bowdoin college  in  1809,  and  pass-  excepted);"  and  ^^that  no  person  or  persons 
ed  2  years  as  an  assistant  at  Phillips  Exeter  aoad-  whatsoever  shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or 
emy.    After  a  year  spent  in  general  studies,  he  expose  to  sale,  any  wares,  merchandises,  fruit, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  upon  the 
theological  seminary,  completing  his  course  in  Lord^s  day  or  any  part  thereof."    This  act  was 
1815.    Iq  M&Jj  1816,  he  was  ordained  pastor  followed  by  a  series  of  decisions  which,  pro- 
of the  Congregational  church  in  Amherst,  N.H.,  ceedingupon  the  ground  that  all  prohibitory 
where  he  remained  12  years.    In  1828,  upon  statut^must  be  construed  rigorously,  have  cer- 
tbe  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  tainly  confined  the  operation  of  the  statute  with- 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  in  narrower  limits  than  were  intended.    Thus, 
a  position  which  he  still  retains.    Dr.  Lord  has  while  it  says  that  *^no  other  person  whatsoever" 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  theological  shall,  &c.,  it  has  been  held,  that  because  general 
reviews,  and  has  published  numerous  sermons  words  following  particular  words  must  be  con- 
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stnied  as  ejuidem  gmerUy  therefore  the  ^revi*  day. — ^Among  the  qnesdons  which  hsve 

ous  particBlar  words,  ^*  no  tradesman,  artificer,  nnder  these   laws,  the  most  impoTtait  vas. 

workman,  laborer,"  are  to  be  taken  as  indnding  whether  a  contract  made  on  Snndaj  in  Tiobtka 

all  those  to  whom  the  statute  applies ;  and  on  of  law  was  nevertheless  Talid,  leaying  the  pv- 

this  ground  it  has  recently  been  held  by  Lord  ties  liable  to  pnnishment  for  their  hreschof  :be 

Tenterden,  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of  stage  law.    This  was  the  constroetioai  pot  npoa  ^^ 

coadies   are   not  included,  and  that  a  con-  statute  in  Massachusetts  until  recently,  aad  - 

tract  to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  stage  coach  on  a  other  states  there  were  rulings  to  a  rinfx 

Sunday  is  not  mdawful  in  Ensliuid.    So,  too,  effect ;  but  the  prevuling  if  not  the  nniTcr^ 

^e  words,  *^  any  worldly  labor,'' are,  after  some  law  now  is,  that  the  contract  itself^  hy  mesF 


fluctuation,  now  controUed  and  limited  by  the  of  its  ill^^ity,  is  wholly  void,  conferring  :>: 

subsequent  words,  **  or  work  of  their  ordinary  rights  and  imposing  no  obligations  upon  cj 

callings;"  and  therefore  one  who  sold  ahorse  on  party.    Li  Ohio  a  distinction  has  beoi  isi^ 

Sunday  was  permitted  to  recover  the  price  be-  somewhat  like  that  taken  in  the  English  vjsrsi 

cause  it  was  not  ^^the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  and  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  fcr  the  sikcf 

calling;"  and  Baron  Parke  (now  Lord  Wensley*  land  was  held  to  be  valid,  apparently  ea  tk» 

dde)  is  the  only  eminent  judge  who  has  recently  ^g^und  that  this  was  only  the  case  of  a  dngle  nk 

doubted  this  very  narrow  limitation  of  the  stat-  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  bnsineGs;  whiOe  t&» 

ute. — ^In  this  country  we  have  but  little  nice  statute  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the  puntt 

construction  of  this  kind  applied  to  what  are  of  one's  ordinary  business  on  that  day.    Bat  it 

called,  in  common  parlance,  the  Sunday  laws,  Indiana,  where  the  words  of  the  statute  ta^  pn> 

although  the  statutes  always  speiUc  of  Sunday  dsely  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  it  is  hdd,  in  cnc- 

as  the  Lord's  day.    The  Puritan  colonists,  if  formity  with  the  prevailing  mle,  that  all  ccs- 

tiliey  did  not  introduce,  at  least  adopted  and  es-  tracts  made  on  Sunday  are  void.     It  is,  howrfv. 

tablished  to  the  fhll  extent  of  their  influence,  admitted,  that  a  contract  begun  on  Snndsr,  lad 

the  idea  that  Sunday  was  the  Christian  sabbath,,  agreed  upon  as  to  all  its  terms  bnt  noi  id  bA 

and  that  it  Was  to  be  kept  holy  not  merely  by  completed  until  the  next  day,  is  btndmg.    Tcb 

the  absence  of  all  labor,  but  by  that  of  all  if  A  agrees  to  sdl  an  article  to  B  for  a  cein.^ 

amusement    One  reason  for  this  probably  was,  price,  and  the  whole  bargain  is  arrsiiged  isi 

although  they  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  agreed  to  on  Sunday,  and,  in  the  execution  ti'-x 

its  operation,  an  earnest  desire  to  confirm  and  onMonday  morning  A  gives  to  B  the  artide  isd 

perpetuate  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  opposi-  B  gives  to  A  his  promissory  note  for  the  pir& 

tion  and  hostility,  between  them  and  the  Roman  the  property  in  the  article  paases,  and  the  note  ^^ 

Catholic  church,  and  that  English  Episcopal  as  valid  as  if  the  whole  bargain  had  been  mad«<s 

church  which  they  considered  as  only  the  Bo-  Monday.    But  whether  a  bargain  wholly  icadf 

man  church  thinly  disguised.    Hence  their  cus-  on  Sunday,  and  therefore  void  thns  iar,  ess  \t 

toms  in  relation  to  Sunday  were  rigid  to  the  rendered  valid  by  a  mere  subsequent  reco-^i- 

last  extreme,  and  their  laws  almost  equally  so.  tion.  is  uncertain  on  the  authorities;  hut  t).^ 

Ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  them,  as  that  no  tenaency  is  to  the  negative.     So,  too.  we  ht?? 

one  was  permitted  to  make  beer  on  Saturday,  authority,  though  certainly  not  nncootrwiifiei 

lest  it  should  ^  work"  on  Sunday ;  but  for  all  for  saying,  that  if  a  sale  is  made  on  Sunday  kA 

these  there  is  probably  no  better  foundation  the  property  then  delivered  to  ^e  buyer,  ird 

than  the  fact  of  very  rigorous  laws  against  la-  the  price  is  not  then  paid,  the  seller  caniius 

bor  and  recreation.    These  laws  remained  in  maintain  an  action  for  the  price,  hecaneie  the 

fhll  force  as  long  as  they  were  sustained  by  the  contract,  being  void,  imposea  no  obhgatioa  oa 

feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.    But  the  ex-  the  buyer;  and  neither  can  the  seller,  if  d< 

cessive  severity  of  the  earliest  years  of  our  buyer  refuses  to  return  the  artide,  maintain  » 

colonies  could  not  be  maintained  either  in  usage  action  for  it  or  its  value,  because  he  has  parted 

or  in  law.    There  was  a  gradual  relaxation,  with  the  possession  by  his  own  wronfffnl  ad 

which  by  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  haa  and  both  parties  being  violators  of  the  law  sad 

become  very  considerable.    When  the  colonies  in  equal  fault,  the  law  leaves  them  to  suffer  t^ 

became  states,  the  Sunday  laws  assumed  a  form  consequences  of  their  acta,  and  will  not  iiit«r- 

which  they  have  maintained  substantially  ever  fere  to  help  either  against  the  other. — The  qoe^- 

since ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  observance  tion  as  to  what  is  covered  by  the  exception  of 

of  these  laws  has  become  much  less  constant  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  has  frequcntr 

and  universal  than  it  was  formerly,  and  viola-  been  raised.    Thus,«when  a  defect  in  a  hid^ 

tions  are  now  habitual  and  disregarded,  which  way  endangered  passengers,  it  was  heM  ia 

would  have  formerly  been  visited  with  imme-  Massachusetts  to  be  not  only  the  right  but  ih« 

diate  punishment.    The  laws,  in  their  letter,  duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  repair  it  on 

are  very  similar  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  are  that  day.    In  Pennsylvania,  where  a  son  hired 

substantially  the  same  with  the  earliest  laws  of  a  carriage  to  visit  his  &ther,  it  was  dedared  to 

the  states  of  New  England.    They  provide  gen-  be  a  legal  contract,  there  being  no  evidfiote 

erally,  perhaps  universally,  but  with  some  di"  that  it  was  a  mere  *^  excursion  of  {rfeanre.^ 

versityoflangui^  that  no  persons  shall  engage  And  in  Alabama  it  was  held  that  a  creditcr 

in  any  labor,  business,  or  work,  excepting  only  might  lawftilly  enter  into  a  contract  with  his 

works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  the  Lord's  debtor  on  Sunday,  if  he  could  satidy  a  juy 
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that  it  was  neoesMrT  to  do  this  on  that  day  in  pnniahmeDt,  or  give  the  Injured  party  a  claim 

order  to  save  his  debt  or  obtain  indemnity,  for  damages.-**The  extent  of  the  Lord's  day  is 

But  in  a  case  which  come  before  the  English  not  quite  certain.    Some  of  our  statutes  define 

house  of  lords,  although  we  should  hardly  ex*  it,  and  indeed  most  of  them  do  so  now,  but  not 

pect  to  find  it  there,  it  was  solemnly  ad^ndgcd  yet  all.    hx  Oonneotiout  it  has  been  defined  by 

that  a  barber  could  not  lawftilly  require  his  the  courts  as  extending  only  from  daybreak  to 

apprentice  to  attend  in  his  shop  on  Sundays,  the  dosing  of  daylight  on  the  Sunday.    Gener- 

to  shave  customers,  because  this  was  a  work  ally  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on 

of  convenience  only,  and  neither  of  necessity  Sunday;  but  for  many  purposes  it  begins  oiUy 

nor  of  mercy.    An  interesting  question  was  at  mi&iffht  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 

once  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  the  ex-  ends  wiw  the  next  midnights    The  very  impor- 

ception  in  the  Sunday  laws  extended  to  the  tant  rule  has  been  asserted,  tiiat  if  a  contract  is 

contract  of  marriage ;  for  in  that  state,  as  in  proved,  as  by  an  uncontradicted  date  upon  it,  or 

most  others,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  otherwise,  to  have  been  made  on  Sunday,  this 

marriages  which  take  place  are  celebrated  on  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  it,  unless  it  can  be 

Sunday.    If  this  contract  be  illegal,  it  is  void,  also  shown  to  have  been  made  within  the  pro- 

and  fearful  consequences  would  ensue.    With-  tected  hours.  For  if  an  act  may  have  been  legal, 

out,  however,  the  aid  of  authoritative  decision,  the  law  will  presume  that  it  was  so  if  there  be 

it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  mar*  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.    Some  of  the  state 

riage  celebrated  on  Sunday  is  valid,  either  be-  statutes  contain  exceptions,  providing  that  the 

cause  it  is  a  continuing  contract,  remade  every  Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  who  oon- 

successive  day,  or  because  it  stands  in  the  same  scientionsly  observe  Saturday  as  the  sabbath, 

class  with  baptisms,  funerals,  and  otiier  acts  if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 

which  have  a  religious  character  imparted  to  of  Sunday. — Formerly  a  question  was  raised, 

them,  and  for  which  Sunday  is  a  proper  day.  not  before  the  courts,  but  before  congress. 

But  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  law,  that  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  a£nost 

there  is  no  class  of  contracts  and  no  acts  of  a  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  question,  as  to 

business  character  which  of  themselves,  and  the  running  of  the  mails  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 

by  their  own  nature,  are  works  of  necessity  or  practically  settled  by  the  system  which  now 

charity ;  while  any  act  may  be  made  so  by  cir-  prevails  through  the  country,  by  which  the  short 

cumstances.    Thus,  even  the  solemn  act  of  and  local  mails  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  nor  are 

making  a  will  is  not  one  which  may  lawfrdly  the  post  offices  generally  open  for  delivery ;  but 

be  made  on  Sunday,  unless  the  circumstances  the  long  mails  continue  on  their  route,  and  the 

of  the  case  give  to  the  execution  of  that  will  at  latest  post  offices  are  open  a  part  of  the  day. 

that  time  the  character  of  a  work  of  necessity^  — m  some  of  the  states,  or  rather  of  the  largest 

or  charity ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  a  bar-'  cities,  as  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 

gain  of  business  may  be  justified  and  made  vidid  nati,  a  question  has  practically  arisen,  which 

by  necessity.    In  relation  to  the  degree  or  kind  will  probably  so<m  come  up  for  legislative  ao- 

of  necessity  required  to  justify  an  act,  a  oon^-  tion,  now  far  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  laws 

erable  change  in  publio  opinion  hasunquestion-  should  be  qualified  to  bring  them  into  better 

ably  taken  place.    But  a  few  years  since,  pros-  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 

ecutions  were  maintained  for  slaughtering  ani-  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  form  a  large  part 

mals  for  food  in  weather  so  hot,  tiiat  if  killed  of  their  populations. 

on  Saturday  the  meat  would  be  spoiled  on  LORDS,  House  of.    The  parliament  of  the 

Monday ;  but  now  such  things  are  never  heard  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

of.    On  one  point,  which  has  come  before  va-  is  composed  of  the  sovereign  and  the  three 

rious  courts,  there  is  as  yet  no  settled  law.    If  estetes  of  the  realm,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 

A  makes  a  bargain  with  B  on  Sunday  in  viola-  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.    Of  these, 

tion  of  law,  and  by  an  abuse  of  this  bargain  in-  the  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  constitute 

fiicts.an  injury  on  B,  has  B  no  remedy  ?    Thus,  the  house  of  lords.    The  former  consist  of  the 

if  A  hires  B's  horse  for  a  specific  loumey  on  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  24  Eng- 

Sunday,  B  cannot  recover  the  hire  of  the  horse ;  lish  bishops,  and  4  bishops  of  the  church  of  Ire- 

but  if  A  goes  four  times  as  far  and  rides  tiiie  land,  of  whom  one  is  regularly  an  arohbiahop. 

horse  to  death,  has  B  still  no  remedy  ?    So  it  Constitutional  writers  are  not  unanimous  upon 

has  been  held  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  New  the  right  or  tenure  by  which  the  lords  spnntual 

Hampshire  the  doctrine  is,  that  while  B  ao-  sit  in  parliament   In  the  Saxon  times,  certainly, 

quires  no  rights  under  the  contract,  he  has  iJl  tiiey  sat  by  virtue  of  their  ecdesiastioal  office, 

his  rights  to  recover  damages  for  the  wrong  At  the  conquest,  says  Blackstone,  the  spiritual 

done  to  him.    This  we  hold  to  be  the  better  tenure  of  frank  almoign,  or  free  alms,  upon 

doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  establish-  which  the  bishops  held  their  lands  under  the 

ed  principle  that  the  Sunday  laws  are  intended  Saxon  government,  was  changed  into  the  feudal 

to  prohibit  and  do  prohibit  only  contracts  and  or  Norman  tenure  of  barony ;  and  it  was  by 

the  transaction  of  business  on  that  day,  but  are  succession  to  these  baronies,  which  were  in- 

not  intended  to  permit  a  man  to  commit  with  alienable  from  their  respective  dignities,  that 

impunity  on  that  d&r  a  wrong  which,  if  com-  the  bishops  and  abbots  were   allowed  their 

mitted  on  any  other  day,  would  expose  him  to  seats  in  the  house  of  lords.  So  the  constitutions 
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of  Olarendon  Tsee  Henbt  II.)  declared  that  the  titles  of  honor  which  ^Te  them  the, 

bishops  shonla  hold  their  lands  as  baronies,  of  rank  and  precedence;  and  they  an ii^iS 

and  attend  the  king^s  court.    It  is  probable  that  aUy  the  hereditary  coimsellors  of  the  oots; 

tlie  prelates  are  now  summoned  to  parliament  with  the  lords  spiritual  they  form,  vba  sot  s^ 

as  territorial  barons,  and  it  maybe  that  this  sembled  in  parliament,  the  pennaneDtcom«f 

title  by  tenure  merges  all  claims  founded  upon  the  soTereign,  though  thej  may  act  in  the «» 

episcopal  dignities  and  supported  by  ancient  capacity  when  so  assembled,  as  lor  eumrV: 

usage.   The  bishops  were  excluded  from  parlia-  addressing  the  throne  upon  matters  of  fort^ 

ment  during  the  commonwealth,  but  were  re-  or  of  domestic  policy.    Wh«i  sitting  in  pc:> 

stored  by  statute.  With  this  single  interruption,  ment  the  peers  form  in  ooigunction  iritl  i- 

the  bishops  have  always  been  present  in  parliar  lords  spiritual  a  brandi  of  the  supreme  k6t 

ment,  and  with  unquestioned  right    The  lords  tnre  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  i^  the  ezereLx  c 

spiritual  are  lords  of  parliament,  though  not  peculiarfunctions,thej  constitute  a  coon '.:;. 

peers  of  the  realm.  When  therefore  a  peer  is  to  dicature.  In  its  judicial  offioe  thehoBseof^r. 

be  tried,  the  bishops  are  entitied  to  take  part  possesses  a  distinctive  character  as  tbe  hi^ 

in  the  proceedings,  though,  in  conformity  with  tribunal  of  the  realm.    Hie  lords  bsTeffiyn^ 

the  canons  of  the  church,  which  forbid  them  to  nal  and  ezdusive  jurisdiction  in  tlie  tiiil  c 

vote  in  capital  causes,  they  are  generally  absent  peers,  and  under  reference  fnm  tbe  crer. 

from  the  judgment.    Being  not  of  noble  blood,  upon  claims  of  peerage  and  affairs  of  Ih&% 

like  the  her^itary  peers,  for  a  capital  offence  By  the  acts  of  union  they  have  a  like  jirisdif- 

they  are  tried  by  a  jury  like  other  commoners. —  tion  oyer  cases  of  contested  elections,  oru: 

The  lords  temporal  are  divided  into  dukes,  maiv  rotation  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish  represcstHiT: 

quises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.    They  are  peers.    They  have  also  a  general  jarisdktkiit: 

the  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm,  ennobled  in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  firom  the  fx^c 

blood,  and  subject  to  loss  of  their  dignities  only  courts  of  the  kingdom.    These  jodidal  f!::^ 

by  attainder  or  by  act  of  parliament.    Since  tions  the  house  of  lords  retains  as  theiepR£; 

the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ire-  tative  of  the  ancient  eoneilium  regii^  or  oocl 

land  in  1801, 16  Scottish  and  28  Irish  represen-  of  the  king.    Without  going  sohrUtkr. 

tative  peers  have  been  returned  to  parliament  antiquity  as  the  witenagemote,  which  vss  'it 

by  the  peerages  of  Scotiand  and  Ireland.  They  deed  the  highest  judicial  tribtffial  of  the  Ask^ 

enjoy  all  the  privil^es  of  parliament,  and  may  Saxons,  and  like  the  house  of  lords  pinsKc: 

sit  upon  the  trial  of  peers.    A  peer  is  made  so  by  to  every  other,  a  doaer  resemblance  to  thepn^ 

the  royal  patent  or  writ  which  summons  him  ent  order  may  be  found  in  the  institBtua^s: 

to  parliament,  and  the  dignity  is  usually  made  the  early  Norman  kings.    William  the  G^ 

hereditary  by  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  queror  erected  a  new  court,  the  wria,  or  A; 

body,  although  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  it  regis^  composed  of  the  hiffh  officers  of  f 

may  descend  to  others,  as  for  instance,  to  his  state,  which,  when  affairs  demanded,  ts  c- 

nephew  or  brother.   The  power  of  the  crown  to  creaaed  by  the  king's  dhief  barons,  his  utz'^ 

create  a  life  peerage  raised  in  1856  a  very  impor-  in  eapite.    This  court  transacted  sll  bc^^ 

tant  question,  and  one  which  was  very  earnestiy  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  thatwhichM- 

debated.   On  retiring  from  the  bench  Sir  James  cemed  revenue  or  war.    This  magnvm  ata^- 

Parke  (Lord  Wenaleydale)  was  created  baron  of  ««!,  as  Lord  Holt  calls  it,  was  the  same  <s  '^ 

the  United  Kingdom  for  and  during  his  life,  in-  present  high  court  of  parliament,  thehooie^'^ 

stead  of  the  usual  limitation.  Government  urged  lords,  and  had  jurisdiction,  as  just  meotio^'^- 

as  a  reason  for  granting  life  peerages,  the  oonve-  both  in  oivU  and  criminal  causes,  especial/  ■: 

nience  of  adding  to  the  number  of  law  lords  in  those  relating  to  great  persons  and  to  ki^:- 

the  house,  the  law  lords  being  peers  who  have  officers  of  state,  and  by  way  of  appeal  froc*^ 

held  high  judicial  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  other  courts;  and  now  the  lords nossessu^- 

who  substantially  alone  determine  all  judicial  peUate  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  Jastr^rt)' 

causes.    It  had  happened  in  1866  that  only  two  the  correction  of  errors  from  inf^or  tribcsfc 

law  lords,  the  lord  chancellor  and  Lord  St.  Leon-  — ^In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  b«< 

ardSf  had  sat  to  hear  arguments.    Upon  some  for  any  purpose,  legislative  or  judicial,  tbcre^ 

of  the  causes  they  differed  in  opinion,  and  as,  no  distinction  between  the  lords  temponi  s^ 

upon  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  procedure  of  the  the  lords  spiritual.   The  presence  of  three  s^- 

lords,  this  equality  of  votes  led  in  each  case  to  hers,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  wboli^ 

affirmance  of  the  decrees  brought  up  from  in-  been  duly  summoned  and  sworn,  is  ^^^^^ 

ferior   courts,  appellants    argued   that   there  and  sufficient;  and  when  a  ^eakerheii^ 

was  virtually  no  decision,  and  expressed  great  appointed,  the  house  is  constitnted  ai^  jtfJ 

discontent.     For  the  remedy  of  this  and  other  proceed  to  act  either  as  a  branch  of  tha  i«g^ 

mischiefs  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  pro-  ture  or  as  a  supreme  court  of  jndicatcre.  i^ 

posed.    After  prolonged  discussion,  however,  lordchanoellor.or  lord  keeper  of  the  gr^^ 

the  lords  decided,  if  not  against  the  strict  legal*^  is  speaker  ex  officio^  and  an  andoit  order  oe 

ity  of  the  measure,  yet  against  its  constitutional  clares  it  to  be  "  his  duty  ordinarily  to  t^ 

expediency.  The  crown  retreated  from  its  posi-  the   lords'  house  of  parliament"  ^^^^ 

tion,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  received  a  patent  in  provision,  however,  for  his  neceasaiy  la^^ 

the  usual  form. — ^The  peers  of  the  realm  poasess  aeputy   weaken   are  appointed  by  codubb- 
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sion  from  the  crown,  *'  to  offi<nato  from  time  ease  that  Jaditikl  asristanee  will  be  needed. — 
to  time  duing  the  roval  pleasore  in  the  room  The  jarisdiction  of  the  lords  upon  writs  of  error 
and  plaoe  of  the  lord  <manoeUor.*'    The  office  is  is  of  great  antiqaitj,  bnt  that  upon  appeals  from 
generally  conferred  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  courts  of  equity  is  of  recent  origin.    The  first 
king*s  bench,  or  the  chief  baron  of  the  ezohe-  instance  of  an  appeal  is  found  in  the  year  1621. 
quer.    In  the  absence  of  both  the  lord  chancel-  Daring  that  century  the  exercise  of  this  judi- 
lor  or  keeper  and  the  deputy  speakers,  the  lords  cature  by  the  lords  led  to  aogry  and  prolonged 
themselves  select  a  speaker  fro  tmnpare.    The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
person  who  acts  as  speaker  need  not  be  a  mem-  The  right  to  exercise  it  was  questioned  by  some 
ber  of  the  house,  nor  indeed  of  the  peerage,  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  time.    Sir  Matthew 
Commoners  haTe  often  been  rused  to  the  office.  Hale  contended  that  the  power  of  their  lord- 
Tbey  may  sit  as  speakers  upon  the  woolsack,  for  ships  to  examine  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
constitutionally  that  is  not  within  the  limits  of  was  deriyed  solely  from  uie  commission  implied 
the  house.  Theloirds  answer  "  content"  or  ^*  not  in  the  royal  writ  of  error,  and  that  the  house 
content'^  in  voting,  and  on  an  equality  of  votes  could   not  abjudicate  upon  an  appeal  with- 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  m%)or-  out  violating  the  great  constitutional  maxim 
ity  of  '*not  content,'^  for  the  maxim  of  the  which  supposes  all  jurisdiction  to  be  derived 
house  is:  Semper pratumitur  pro  negante.    In  immediately  and  exclusivdy  from  the  crown, 
conformity  to  this  rule,  the  question  upon  ap-  Particularly  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Sher- 
peals  or  writs  of  error  is  upon  the  reversal  and  ley  against  Sir  John  Fagg,  was  this  question 
not  the  affirmance  of  the  decrees  of  the  court  most  vifforoualy  contested.  The  commons  were 
below. — ^In  its  judicial  capad^  the  house  of  not  fair^  defeated,  yet  they  finally  acquiesced, 
lords  is  undoubtedly  a  court  oi  record,  though  and  since  that  period  no  resistance  has  been 
it  is  not  so,  says  Lord  Kenyon,  when  acting  as  made  to  the  lords'  daim  of  power  to  receive 
a  legislative  body.     Though,  in  matters  of  a  and  determine  l^>peals  from  the  equity  courts, 
legislative  character,  all   proceedings  in  the  This  triumph  of  the  peers  is  usually  ascribed  to 
house  of  lords  drop  with  the  session,  yet  all  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  insisted  that  the 
ju^cial  processes  remain  in  statu  quo,  notwith-  lords*  power  of  review  extended  over  all  the 
standing  the  prorogation,  or  even  the  dissoln-  courts  u  the  kingdom,  civil,  criminal,  and  eode- 
tion  of  parliament    Upon  all  questions  before  siastical.    But  from  tiie  last  named  courts  ap- 
the  house  in  its  legislative  character,  proxies  peals  have  never  been  enterteiued.    So  orders 
may  be  and  often  are  used ;  but  by  a  standing  made  on  motion  or  petition  in  matters  of  idiocy, 
order  of  the  year  1607  no  proxies  are  permit-  lunacy,  or  bankruptoy  cannot  be  carried  up  to 
ted  to  be  used  in  any  judicial  matter.    The  the  lords,  but  must  be  presented  to  the  king  in 
lords  are  entitled  constitutionall;^  to  the  assist-  council.  Appeals  lie  from  all  courts  of  equity  in 
ance  of  certain  high  legfil  functionaries  of  the  England  ana  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  from  the 
realm.     The  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  courts  of  session  and  from  the  commission  of 
of  the  common  pleas^  the  barons  of  the  ex-  teinds,  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
chequer,  the  attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  session,  and  established  for  '*lJie  plantation  of 
and  king's  sergeante  are  commanded  by  the  kirks  and  valuation  of  tithes."    The  decrees  or 
writ,  under  the  great  seal,  which  accompanies  sentences  of  her  majesty's  court  of  exchequer 
the  patents  of  &eir  offices,  ^  to  give  their  are  also  reviewable  by  the  house  of  lords ;  but 
attendance  in  parliament,  and  to  treat,  confer,  as  appeals  are  competent  only  upon  proceedings 
and  give  their  advice."  These  officers  were  ori-  which  follow  the  forms  of  equity  practice,  and 
ginally  summoned  as  members  of  the  eoneUium  as  these  are  unknown  to  the  Scotch  court  of 
regit  ordinarium^  who  at  a  very  remote  period  exchequer,  the  mode  of  relief  from  this  court  is 
probably  gave  their  votes  on  judgment.    Their  by  writ  of  error  to  parliament  and  not  upon  ap- 
duties  were  anciently  of  the  first  importance,  peal. — ^The  ancient  course  of  proceeding  upon 
No  cause  was  heard  without  their  assistence;  error  was,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  either  by 
thev.  gave  opinions  and  advice  upon  anestions  petition  or  by  writ,  both  forms  however  being 
of  law  and  equity,  prepared  special  judgments,  substantially  the  same.    During  18  months  of 
and  drew  up  issues  when  tmls  at  law  wero  the  session  of  the  long  parliament,  from  May, 
directed.    But  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  1646,  to  Dec.  1648,  162  writs  of  error  were 
half  the  judicial  functions  of  the  house  of  lords  brought  before  that  body.    This  fact  indicates 
have  been  exercised  almost  entirehr  without  that  this  jurisdiction  was  even  then  familiar 
the  assistance  or  even  presence  of  the  judges,  and  popular ;  indeed,  the  forms  of  procedure  at 
They  appear  very  rarely  now  in  the  house,  and  present  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  set- 
then  only  when  roeciaUy  summoned.  The  sum-  tied  upon  three  centuries  ago.    Writs  of  error 
mens  is  usually  oirected  to  the  common  law  to  the  lords  are  confined  to  matters  of  law. 
judges,  for  they  are  exdnded  from  the  house  They  lie  from  idl  judgmento  of  the  courts  of 
of  commons,  while  the  attorney-general,  the  exchequer  chamber  in  England  and  Ireland, 
BoHcitor-general,  master  of  the  rolls^  and  king's  and  from  all  judgments  in  common  law  of  the 
sergeants  are  not    This  order  for  the  attend-  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  from  all  such 
ance  of  the  judges  may  issue  either  upon  the  ju^mento  of  the  courts  of  queen's  bench  in 
proper  motion  of  the  house  or  upon  petition  of  i^Dg^nd  or  Irc^nd  as  are  not  intermediately 
suitors,  if  it  appear  from  the  onaracter  of  the  reviewable  by  the  courts  of  exchequer  chamber 
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of  the  two  oonntries;  from  all  lodgments  of  himself  to  the  receiver;  others  (tiie  OslTinktpL 

the  common  law  or  petty  bag  side  of  the  high  denying  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  tie- 

court  of  chancery ;  and  from  decisions  of  the  ments,  yet  beliere  that  there  is  in  it  a  real  coa- 

commissioners  of  error  appoioted  to  reyiew  the  mnnicaticm  of  Christ  with  the  believer ;  cxboi 

common  law  proceedings  of  the  London  mani-  again,  that  it  is  essentiBllj  a 

oipal  jurisdictions.    8ir  Matthew  Hale  says  the  iiouititntion  in  remembrance  of  the 

lords  have  power  to  reverse  their  own  judg-  death  of  Ohrist.    This  last  view  fxreTaib 

ments ;  but  no  example  of  an  exercise  of  this  most  Protestant  churches.    The  name  LorA 

power  can  be  found  within  several  centuries,  supper  is  scriptural,  being  taken  froai  1  Cat.jL 

In  the  case  of  Titus  Oatosj  the  lords  in  1689  20.   Other  biblical  names  are  ^  the  Lord's  tacuc^ 

affirmed  the  rigorous  judgment  of  the  court  of  and  ^^  the  Lord's  cup"  (1  Oor.  x.  21).    Many  oc:» 

king's  bench.  Subsequenuy  they  were  disposed  terms  were  early  introdnoed  in  the  cbnrdL  d 

to  recall  their  decree,  and  the  concurrent  action  which  '^  conunnnion"  (borrowed  from  1  Cct 

of  both  houses  seems  to  indicate  tiiat  an  act  of  x.  16)  and  ^^  eucharist"  (Gr.  cvxopiffrw,  thai^ 

parliament,  which  was  then  proposed  though  ^ving)  are  the  most  common.     The  most  i» 

not  carried,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  judg^  portant  passages  for  determining  th-e  doctiai 

ment  of  the  lords  can  be  reversed. — Until  1857  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Lord's  sujyer  Mn  db 

divorce  in  England  was  of  two  kinds,  judiciid  accounts  which  the  evanffdists  Mattfiew  (zirl 

and  parliamentary.     When  consanguinity  or  26-29),  Mark  (xiv.  22-26),  and  Lake  (xxiL  1^ 

affinity  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  physical  89),  and  Uie  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xL  24-fi<l^ 

incapacity  or  mentaJ  imbecility,  rendered  the  give  of  Christ's  last  supper  -with  his  diBcip>i 

parties  incapable  of  making  a  contract  of  mar-  All  four  say  in  substance  that "'  Jesos  took  brad, 

riage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  might  pronounce  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gav«  it  to  tk 

the  nullity  of  a  presumed  marriage,  or  in  other  disciples,  and  said :  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  bodTf 

words  declare  that  it  had  in  £Eict  never  existed ;  and  that  he  ^  took  the  cop,  and  gave  tbimka,  ied 

in  cases  of  conjugal  infidelity  they  might  decree  gave  it  to  them,  saying:  Drink  ye  all  of  it:  §r 

a  separation  or  divorce  a  merua  et  thoro;  but  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testaments"    list- 

inneither  branch  of  their  jurisdiction  of  divorce  thew  has  after  *^my  blood  of  the  new  tesa- 

dld  the  courts  assume  to  break  the  legal  bond  of  ment''  the  additional  words :  ^  which  xi  shd 

marriage.    Divorce  a  vinculo  was  possible  only  for  many  for  the  remission  of  nns.''    Lake  el 

upon  an  act  of  parliament.    The  jurisdiction  in  Paul  have  also  the  words:  ^  this  do  in  Team- 

causes  of  divorce  was  not  indeed  exclusively  brance  of  me."    Paul  warns  the  CorimhiaiB  (1 

reserved  to  the  upper  hotuse,  but  it  formed  an  Cor.  x.  16-21)  that  they  cannot  partake  of  tbc 

important  branch  01  its  judicial  functions.    The  Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat  of  tk 

divorce  act  of  1867  (2<K21  Victoria,  c.  85)  intro*  pagan  sacrifices,  because  ^*  the  things  whidi  ife 

duoed  important  modifications  into  the  English  gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  aad 

law  of  divorce,  and  into  the  jurisdiction  over  it  not  to  Qod;"  and  in  another  piece  of  the  mm 

both  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  parlia-  epistle  (zi.  27-29)^  that  "whosoever  dttll  ea 

ment.   The  act  transfers  the  power  of  the  ecde-  this  hretid  and  dnnk  this  cup  of  the  Lord  m^ 

siastical  courts  in  this  province  to  the  newly  worthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  Uoei 

created  **  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  of  the  Lord,"  and  ^^eateth  and  drinkethdsicat> 

Causes,"  which  is  empowered  in  certain  pre-  tion  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord^  body." 

scribed  cases  to  decree  an  absolute  dissolution  of  There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  New  To* 

marriage.   From  the  decision  of  this  court,  upon  tament  which  some  interpreters  re^  to  tiie 

petition  for  dissolution,  the  act  permits  eitner  Lord's  supper,  but  none  of  them  as  esjSdx  m 

party  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before  the  house  those  mentioned   above. — The  words  of  ti» 

of  lords.    Cases  are  now  frequently  tried  in  the  Bible  were  early  intopreted  in  different  vm 

house  of  lords,  and  reports  of  these  cases  fill  In  the  earliest  periods  of  the  chorcfa  there  wet 

many  large  volumes.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sects  which  felt  at  liberty  to  change  the  €J^ 

trial  or  argument  proceeds  almost  always  before  ments,  and  to  take  water  instead  of  wine,  tat 

the  'Maw  lords,"  with  a  very  few  other  peers  cheese  instead  o^  or  in  addition  to,  bread.  Mur 

who  attend  for  form's  sake,  and  usually  take  no  of  the  words  of  the  early  fathers  eonoerning  tk 

part  in  the  hearing  or  decision.  Lord's  supper  are  capaUe  of  various  inteipRCi- 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  a  sacrament  instituted  by  tions,  and  nave  been  daimed  by  various  pania 

Christ  on  the  night  before  his  death.    Some  de-  for  the  confirmation  of  their  Tiews.    Bnt  i  is 

nominations,  as  the  Paulicians  in  the  ancient  generally  admitted  that  the  oeld>r«tion  of  tki 

church,  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  modem  Lord's  supper  in  the  early  chnrdi  was  a  geacnl 

times,  have  denied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  usage,  and  was  regarded  by  many  fttbers  not 

Christ  to  make  this  a  religions  institution  for  only  as  something  very  solemn,  bat  aaKNoelhiBf 

future  times;  but  the  vast  migority  of  Chris-  highly  mysterious.  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Iicoats 

tians  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  mysterious  coanertka 

regarded  it  as  an  ordinance  or  sacrament  insti-  existing  between  the  Logos  and  the  efemeati 
tuted  by  Christ,  and  celebrated  as  such.    Some.   Other  fathers  spoke  of  the  demeots  as  the 

denominations  (Roman  Catholics,  the  eastern  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Qirist;  tta 

churches,  and  Lutherans)  believe  that  in  it  Christ  Tertullian  and  Cypnan,  both  of  wImwi,  howevo; 

as  God-man  is  really  present  and  communicates  occasionally  call  the  Lwd'b  supper  tiie  body  sad 
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blood  of  Ohnst    It  -was  espeoiaDy  the  Alexan-  pedtooy*    The  oounoil  of  Basel  expressly  cojt- 
drian  sohool  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  &c.)  firmed  the  doctrine  that  Christ  exists  wholly  in 
that  advocated  the  symbolical  aspect,  and  even  either  of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  the 
opposed  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  theologians  nsed  the   term  ^*  concomitance''), 
the    external  sign  and  the  thing  itself.     The  Abbot  Bnpertns  Qaotieneis^  in  the  12th  century, 
oliaroh  writers   became  more  explicit  on  the  had  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  ^e 
sabjeot  of  the  Lord's  sapper  when  after  the  8d  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  tlie  bread  (impaf 
oentary  the   liturgical  part  of  divine  service  nation),  and  was  followed  by  several  theolo- 
wa3   more  developed.     Chrysostom  called  it  gians,  even  after  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of 
an   ^^  awful  mystery."     Some  of  the  fathers  transubstantiation  by  tbeLateranoonnciL  Wye- 
spoke  of  ^^  a  real  union"  of  the  communicants  liffe  opposed  both  transobstantiation  and  im^ 
with  Christ ;  others  of  *'  a  real  change"  from  panation,  and,  with  Berengarius,  believed  in  a 
the  visible  elements  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of  change  from  an  inferior  into  a  superior.    The 
Christ^    The  idea  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  Qreek  church,  when  it  sepanited  from  the  Latin, 
also  a  sacrifice,  offered  by  man,  and  especially  also  believed  in  a  change  of  the  elements  into  the 
by  the  priest,  was  propounded  as  early  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst ;  and  in  the  efforts  for 
end  of  the  2d  century. — The  first  great  eucha-  a  union  of  the  two  diurches,  the  question  of 
ristic  controversy  was  called  forth  by  a  book  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  the  only 
Paschasius  Radbertus  in  831   (De  Gorpore  et  point  of  difference  with  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Sanguine  Domini)^  in  which  he  advanced  the  supper. — With  Uie  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrated  tniy  the  controversy  respecting  this  doctrine 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eocharist  was  changed  began  anew.    The  reformers  agreed  in  r^ecting 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the  mass  and  transobstantiation,  and  demanded, 
the  Virgin.    This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  as  the  Hussites  had  done  before  them,  that  the 
creation  by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  laity  under 
any  but  an  eye  of  faith.    He  was  especially  op-  both  forms.    But  they  differed  among  tbeoH 
posed  by  Batramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  selves  concerning  the  words  of  institution  and 
adhered  to  the  view  that  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  essence  of  tiie  sacrament.    Luther  main* 
there  is  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  tained  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
heavenly.    The  controversy  was  brought  before  the  body  and  blood  of  Clhrist,  taking  place,  not 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  when  Be-  by  a  transmutation  of  the  external  elements,  but 
rengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angersi  maintained  by  a  supernatural,  though  inconceivable,  union 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  sacramental  ele-  Ounio  taeramentalU)  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ments  only  in  a  figurative  sense.    He  contended  Christ  with  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
that  not  the  earthly  elements  themselvesi  but  Christ  is  present,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
their  influences,  were  changed  by  their  conneo-  larger  catechism  of  Luther,  in  and  under  the 
tion  with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  re-  bread,  and  is  received  not  only  by  the  good,  but 
ceived  not  by  the  mouth  but  by  the  heart,  also  by  tlte  wicked.    In  connection  with  his 
These  views  were  in  particular  expressed  in  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  sunper  Luther  maintained 
letter  to    Lanfrano,  afterward  archbishop  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  boay  of  Christ.    The  ob* 
Canterbury,  who   asserted   that  the  body  of  jective  effect  of  the  Lord's  sapper,  according  to 
Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected  Luther,  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  subjective 
by  the  change  in  the  elements  on  earth.    Sev*  consists  in  the  confirmation  of  the  regeneration 
eral  synods  in  succession,  between  1060  and  which  commenced  in  baptism.    Zwingli  regard- 
1079,  condemned  the  views  of  Berengarius.    At  ed  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  momentous  signs 
the  synod  of  Rome  in  1059  Berengarius  con-  of  remembrance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy 
sented  to  subscribe  to  a  confession  in  which,  in  which  are  in  heaven.    The  effect,  in  his  opinion^ 
very  strong  expressions,  a  bodily  participation  consists  in  a  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  re- 
in the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted,  demptlon  of  mankind  through  the  death  of  Christ 
He  recalled  this  confession,  and  resumed  the  He  explained  the  "is"  in  the  phrase  "this  is  my 
controversy,  bat  in  1079  consented  to  a  still  body"  in  a  figurative  sense^  as  synonymous 
more  decided  declaration.    The  term  "transub-  with  "signifies."    (Ecolampadius  differed  from 
stantiation"  was  used  in  the  12th  century  by  Zwingli  only  in  the  grammatical  construction 
HiJdebert  of  Toure,  and  was  soon  generally  of  the  words  of  institution,  taking,  not  the  word 
adopted  as  best  expressing  the  general  belief  of  "  is,"  but  the  whole  phrase,  ana  in  particular 
the  church.    Similar  expressions,  as  "  transi-  the  words  "  my  body,"  in  a  figurative  sense, 
tion,"  had  been  used  before.    The  4th  council  Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingli  in  taking  bread  and 
of  Lateran,  in  1215,  declared  transubstantia-  wine  only  as  external  signs,  but  with  Luther  he 
tion  an  article  of  faith,  and  in  1267  a  special  believed  in  a  real  though  only  spiritual  partici- 
holy  day  (Corpus  Christi)  was  institute,  to  i>ation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  par- 
give  annually  a  public  exhibition  of  the  belief  ticipation  does  not  consist  in  the  infusion  of  a 
of  the  church.    Already  a  considerable  time  dirine  substance,  but  in  a  spiritual,  animating 
before,  it  had  become  customary  in  the  Latin  power  which  from  the  glorified  bofly  of  Christ 
ohorob  to  give  to  the  laity  the  Lord's  supper  streams  over  into  our  soms.  As  the  glorified  body 
only  under  the  form  of  the  bread,  though,  as  ofChristisnowonly  in  heaven,  the  sou],  in  order 
the  church  declared,  solely  from  reascxis  of  ex-  to  partake  of  it,  must  be  elevated  in  a  my  sterions 
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manner,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  ''  host'*  from  the  Latin  hostia^  offering.  Ob  m 

to  heaven,  where  it  receives  tiie  body  of  Christ  side  of  it  symbolio  dgns  are  stamped;  as 

not  with  the  month,  bnt  bv  fiutk    Unbelievers  the  18th  centnry,  a  cmcifiz  with  the  kten 

do  not  receive  the  body  of  Ohristbnt  only  the  I.  N.  R.  L  (Jesu$  Nagaremu  Bex  Jud^ffm. 

sign  to  their  own  damnation.    When,  in  the  TheLntherans  retained  the  wafer,  but  tbeB^ 

2d  half  of  the  16th  centnry,  some  Lutheran  formed  and  other  FrotestantdenominatHvrr 

theologians  inclined,  after  the  example  of  Me-  dared  themselves  against  it,  and  took  lo: 

lanchthon,  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  tne  Crypto-  common  bread,  and  most  of  them  also  itist^ 

Calvinistio  controversy  arose  in  the  electorate  daoed  the  custom  of  breaking  it    Wbitls 

of  Saxony ;  it  ended  with  the  banishment  of  the  of  wine  Christ  used  at  the  passover  his  notbte 

'Crypto-Calvinists.    Most  of  the  other  Frotes-  determined  with  fhll  oertiunty.    The  cboi 

tant  denominations  which  arose  in  and  after  from  the  earliest  time,  considered  the  oo>: 

the  16th  centnry  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingli,  wine  unessential,  but  white  wine  was  soon  e» 

while  the  society  of  Friends  rejected  the  Lora's  erally  preferred,  as  it  is  still  with  a  nujonn.- 

supper  altogether  as  a  Jewish  ceremony,  which  the  Christian  churches.    The  custom  d  tt 

Christ  had  observed  like  many  other  ceremo-  gling  water  with  wine  is  said  to  have  been  kt:- 

nies,  but  which  was  not  instituted  and  had  no  duced  by  Fope  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  eipn«' 

signification  for  spiritual  Christians.    The  rood-  enacted  in  the  12th  century,  by  CknKotll 

em  German  theology  of  the  United  Evangelical  and  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  and  Jie 

church  aims  generally  at  a  compromise  between  which  streamed  from  Christ^s  side  od  iU  r« 

the  views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  empbasidng  The  Roman  Catholic  church  min^waterTi:: 

real,  objective  communication  of  Christ  to  the  wine  once  before  the  consecratica;  tbeGrei 

worthy  receiver,  but  dropping  Luther's  doctrine  church  twice,  cold  water  before,  lod  nc 

of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.    In  the  Lu-  water  after  the  consecration.    The  Araex 

theran    church  and  the  Frotestant  Episcopal  and  Frotestant  churches  take  tmmixed  m- 

ehurch  eucharistic  controversies  have  often  oc-  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  the  priiiutiTedrt! 

ourred,  as  one  party  in  each  church  still  lays  the  Lord's  supper  was  always  celebrated  d^ 

great  stress  on  the  real  and  substantial  presence  the  two  forms  of  the  bread  and  the  cBp.i^ 

of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  while  another  that  sects,  like  the  Manichoans,  who  rejerit^ 

party  strenuouslv  opposes  it    Those  divines  of  the  wine,  were  strongly  censured.    It  v« 

the  Lutheran  church  who  adhere  to  Luther's  however,  an  early  custom  to  cany  to  Bel;>^ 

views  conceminff  the  real  presence,  are  generally  sons  merely  the  bread  dipped  in  wise,  h  ^ 

opposed  to  an  admission  of  members  of  the  Cal-  18th  century  Robert  Fulleyn,  of  Oxforil  it 

Tinistic  or  Zwinglian  confessions  to  the  celebra-  dared  it  a  good  custom  to  give  to  the  U\y  ^ 

tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Lutheran  churches,  bread  only,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  apflliEg  c; 

and,  still  more,  to  Lutherans  receiving  the  sacrfr-  of  the  wine.    This  view  was  veiy  sood  «-: / 

ment  in  Calvinistio  or  Zwinglian  churches.    A  ed  by  all  the  scholastics,  who  maintilBedtb: 

similar  question  (open  or  dose  communion)  is  Christ  was  wholly  present  under  either  fori 

agitated  in  the  Baptist  churches  (see  Baptists),  and  that  one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  nSd  «■- 

where  one  party  maintains  that  none  can  be  ebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.    Thomas  Aq^' 

admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  save  those  who  and  Bonaventura  especially  reoommeodai  '^ 

have  been  baptized  (immersed)  on  a  persond  nmversd  introduction  of  the  oomnnuiiosp^ 

profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  while  others  one  form,  and  this  soon  became  the  pracOK^t 

admit  dl  evangelicd  Christians. — ^The  elements  the  entire  church.    All  the  sects  and  i^ix^ 

used  at  the  Lord's  supper  are  generally  bread  of  the  middle  agea,  as  the  Waldeoses.  Htf 

imd  wine.    Christ,  when  celebrating  the  pass-  Wydiffe,  and  Savanarola,  protested  ^^}^ 

over  with  his  disciples,  used  udeavened  wheaten  wi  thholding  of  the  cup  from  the  lai^.  Tb«  P^ 

bread.    The  apostolic  church  took  the  leavened  estant  churches  agreed  in  regarding  the  v^| 

bread  which  Christians  used  to  bring  with  them  both  forms  as  essentid  for  the  odebration  oiu 

for  offerings.    When  these  offerings  ceased  to-  ordinance.    The  practice  of  the  BomanOii^ 

gether  with  the  agapee,  the  Greek  church  re«  church  was  confirmed  by  the  oooneil  of  Tj^ 

tdned  the  leavened  bread,  while  in  the  Latin  in  1668,  and  has  always  since  beeo  ^^^^ 

church  since  the  8th  century  unleavened  bread  by  the  church.     Only  those  P^^*^  J^l! 

has  been  used.    At  the  separation  of  the  Greek  eastern  churches  which  have  ^^T^^^fl? 

church  from  the  Latin,  the  use  of  unleavened  supremejurisdtctionof  thepope(Uiiited&«^^ 

bread  by  the  latter  formed  one  of  the  principd  Armenians,  Copts,  &c,)  have  been  P^''^^ 

4sharges  of  unsound  doctrines  brought  agamst  retain  the  communion  under  both  ibb^^^ 

them  by  the  Greeks,  and  proved  afterward  one  same  was  offered  to  the  lYoteBtantB  iat^^ 

of  the  greatest  obstacles  to'  a  reunion  of  the  two  tempts  to  effect  a  corporative  unioD  v^^ 

(Jburches.    The  council  of  Florence,  in  1489,  them  and  the  Roman  Catholio  ^^^"^^ 

which  attempted  this  reunion,  determined  that  ancient  church  bread  and  ^"^^^^^^'w 

either  learened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  ^^ 

used ;  but  the  eastern  church  soon  rejected  this  by  the  deacons.    In  what  ^^'^^'^'"^^[jJ'^nrf 

compromise  'together  with  the  union  of  the  sisted  is,  like  the  essence  of  the  ^'^^g^ 

churches.    The  Latin  church  gave  to  the  bread  itself,  a  sublect  of  controversy  anwngtbeTitfw* 

jbheform  of  a  wafer,  which  received  the  name  Christian  denominations.   The  Roman  Uiw»" 
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and  the  eaBteraoburohfis  believe  that  the  ooiue-  asbeingamoresoripturalpoBtiire.  Inafewde- 
cratioa  was  the  chaDse  of  the  elements  faito  the  nominations  it  is  customary  to  sit  round  a  table, 
body  and  the  blood  of  Christ;  the  Protestant  de-  and  in  some  regions  12  always  sit  down  at  a 
nominations  think  that,  in  general,  the  conseorar  time.    At  first  bread  and  tiie  cap  were  given 
tion  was  regarded  in  the  aocient  church,  as  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants ;  later  the 
by  them  now,  as  a  setting  apart  for  and  devotiug  distributing  clergyman  placed  tJie  bread  in  their 
to  sacred  use»    The  formulas  used  at  the  distri-  mouth,  and  held  the  cup  to  their  lips.   The  self- 
bation  of  the  Lord's  sapper  were  early  fixed  in  communion  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  all  the 
litmrgiea     All  the  old  liturgies  contain  the  Ohristian  churdies;    the  self-communion  of 
words  of  institntion  and  a  pn^er ;  that  of  the  clergymen  is  generally  practised  in  the  Roman 
Greek  church  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Oatholic  and  the  eastern  churdies,  and  alsocus- 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  tomary  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
of  Christ. — ^The  place  where  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Moravians.    In  some  churches  vari* 
was  celebrated  was  at  first  the  dwellings  of  the  ous  ceremonies,  as  burning  of  candles,  &c.,  ao- 
believers.    In  times  of  nersecation  they  often  company  the  celebration ;  in  most  of  the  re- 
had  to  celebrate  it  in  hidden  places,  at  the  formed  churches  nothing  is  changed  in  the  usual 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  &o.    As  ecclesiastical  ar^  form  of  the  divine  service,  except  that  a  special 
cbitectoi'e  was  developed,  special  altar  tables  or  communion  service  is  nised.    The  Protestant 
altars  were  introducea  for  its  celebration.    The  churches  generally  have  allowed  a  great  liberty 
time  of  celebration  was  at  first,  in  accordance  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebration,  and 
with  the  name  and  the  institution  of  the  ordi-  there  is  accordingly  a  great  variety  of  usages, 
nance,  the  night  or  evening ;  but  it  soon  became  which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  de- 
a  practice  to  connect  it  with  the  morning  ser-  scribe. — ^Histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
vice,  and  so  it  is  still  in  most  churches ;  the  supper  in  the  Christian  church  have  been  writ- 
Moravians,  however,  celebrate  it  always  at  the  ten  Dv  Schnlz,  Die  OhrittUche  Lekre  vam  Abend' 
evening  service.    Participation  in  it  was  gen-  MahU  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1881) ;  Ebrard,  Das 
erally  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  but  became  Dogma  vom  heiUgen  Abendmahle   und  iHne 
gradaally  rarer.    In  the  5th  century  several  Oeiehiehte  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1845-^6) ;  Kahnis. 
ecclesiastical  writers  complained  of  the  remiss-  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  (Leipsic,  1861) ;  and 
ness  of  Christians  in  this  respect.    Later  synods  RQckert,  Das  Abendmahl ;  sein  Wesen  und  seine 
prescribed  that  all  the  faithful  should  receive  Gesehichte  in  dor  alien  Kirche  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
it  on  the  high  festivals  of  the  church  (Epiph-  18561    An  account  of  the  mode  of  its  celebra- 
any,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas).    The  tion  oy  the  various  denominations  is  given  by 
4th  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  restricted  this  Scheibel,  Eiirze  Nachricht  von  der  Feier  des 
universal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  mem-  Tieiligen  Abendmcthh  bei  den  versehiedenen  Bdi- 
bers  of  the  church  to  Easter  alone.    Yet  all  the  gionspafrUien  (Breslau,  1824). 
writers  of  the  church  strongly  recommended  to  LORETTO.    See  Oasa  Santa. 
the  faithful  frequency  of  communion.    The  same  LORI,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  lemur 
was  urged  by  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  family,  and  genus  stenops  (lUiger).    Ube  teeth 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  regards  the  omis-  are :  incisors  (,  canines  |zf  ,  molars  |z} ;  the 
sion  of  receiving  the  I/ord's  supper  during  the  ears  are  short  and  rounded ;  the  eyes  large  and 
Easter  season  as  a  mortal  sin.    The  Protestant  near  together ;  the  fore  finger  no  longer  than 
churches  in  former  centuries  in  some  cases  pun-  the  thumb ;  the  tail  very  short  or  absent.  They 
ished  those  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  com-  form  the  family  nyctieebidos  of  some  authors, 
munion  table  for  a  long  time  or  who  deqiised  They  are  noctiurnal  in  their  habits,  and  so  slow 
the  eucharist  with  banishment,  ezcommunica-  in  their  movements  that  they  are  often  called 
tion,  and  refusal  of  Christian  burial.    The  free  slow  lemurs ;  they  live  on  trees,  eating  fruit 
Protestant  churches  have  generally  in  their  con-  and  insects,  and  sometimes  small  birds  which 
stitutions  and  statutes  some  provisions  for  the  they  surprise  at  night.    The  aposo  {8,  potto^ 
proceedings  to  be  observed  toward  church  mem-  Bl.)  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  inhabits  the  Gold 
bers  who  refrain  from  the  celebration  of  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
Lord^s  supper. — The  ancient  church  excluded  last  5  cervical  and  first  2  dorsal  vertebrs,  ac- 
the  catechumens  and  the  lapsi  from  the  Lord's  cording  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  pierce  the  hairy  in- 
sapper,  and  often  gave  it  to  children.    Infant  tegument,  and  have  only  a  weak  homy  cover- 
commanioin  lasted  in  the  Latin  church  until  the  ing.    The  slow  lori  (5.  tardigraduSy  auct.)  is  of 
12tb  centary,  and  exists  in  the  Greek  church  a  yellowish  gray  color,  with  a  dark  dorsal  band, 
still.    The  deacons  used  to  carry  it  to  those  and  a  narrow  whitish  stripe  between  the  eyes ; 
who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  di-  it  rivals  the  sloth  for  slowness;  it  inhabits  Ben- 
vine  service.    The  apostles  received  it,  accord-  gal,  Siam,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.    The  8.  Jor 
ing  to  eastern  custom,  reclining;  in  the  4th  vanicvjs  (Van  der  Hoeven)  is  found  in  Java, 
century  the  custom  of  standing,  and  later  that  The  slender  lori  (/SI  gracilis^  Geoffr.),  a  native 
of  kneeling,  was  introduced.    £[neeling  is  still  of  Ceylon,  is  fawn-colored  gray,  without  dorsal 
the  general  or  prevailing  practice  among  Roman  stripe.    (See  Lemub.) 
Oatholics,  the  eastern  churches,  the  Protestant  LOBIENT,  or  L'Obisnt,  a  seaport  town  of 
Episcopal  church,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Lu«  France,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  situ- 
therans ;  in  the  otiier  churches,  sitting  prevails,  ated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Soorf;  which  is  here  Ji^ed  by  the  BhiTet,  France,  waa  bounded  K  hy  Jjaxeaaba^  aai 

266  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Trier,  N.  E.  by  Denx-Ponts,  E.  by  Ah^  & 

Vannes;  pop.  in  1856,  24,245.    It  is  the  seat  by  Franche  Comt6,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Gssy 

of  a  dockyard  with  dips  for  laying  down  80  pagne,  thus  comprising  the  territory  now  ccmso- 

yessels  of  war  at  a  time.    Connected  with  it  tnting   the   departments    of    Mense^  Mo^i 

are  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  naval  artillery,  artil-  Menrthe,  and  Yosges,  a  part  of  Bas-Bhiiu  ac 

lery  barracks,  Ac,    The  port  is  separated  from  a  district  ceded  to  Rhenish   Pmma  hj  i^f 

the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  and  occnpiesan  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815.    Its  principal  m^ 

area  of  4,000  by  2,000  feet    There  is  a  signal  were  the  Mense,  Moselle,  Menrthe,  Sa&ne,  s. 

tower  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the  harbor,  from  Omain ;  the  principal  products  -vrere  iroo,  a^ 

which  vessels  can  be  seen  80  m.  ont  at  sea.  and  other  mmerals,  timber,  grain,  wine,  ci 

The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1864  were  860,  ton-  cattle.    The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  Geres 

nage  84,810 ;  clearances,  1,488,  tonnage  48,408.  race,  bnt  only  in  a  small  part,  betweea  tk 

A  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  Yosges  and  Metz,  has  the  German  kasg^ 

engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery.    The  origin  of  maintained  itself;  this  part  is  tfierefore  calMii 

Lorient  is  due  to  the  naval  depot  founded  there  German  Lorraine.    The  province  'vras  ^liiai 

in  1666  by  the  French  East  India  company,  into  the  duchy  of  Lorrame,  oomprifluig  Im- 

which  from  its  situation  took  the  name  of  P&rt  raine  proper,  German  Lorraine,  and  the  tea- 

dsVOrient^^^portof  theEaaV*    The  building  tory  of  Yo^pcs,  with  Kancy,  SarregaemzKa, 

of  the  town  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  in  and  £pinal  as  capitals ;    the   dncfay  of  Bar 

1744  it  was  fortified.    Its  defences  are  still  the  capital  of  which  was   Bar-Ie-Xhip;  szd 

strong,  and  it  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  8d  class,  the  '^  tnree  bishoprics,"  Metz,  Tool,  a»i  Te^ 

LOkME,  Mabiok  db,  or  Dblobmb,  a  French  dun. — ^Under  the  Boman  emperor,  the  eovEtzj 

courtesan,  bom  in  or  near  ChAlons-8ur*Mame  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Belgica  Tiwl 

about  1612,  died  in  Paris  in  1650.  She  was  the  It  was  conquered  by  Glovis,  and  on  the  diriaaB 

daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and  received  little  if  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  his  sods  iie- 

any  education.    Endowed  with  extraordinary  longed  to  Austrasia.     When  the  empire  d 

personal  attractions,  and  with  an  intelligence  and  Ohu*lemagne  had  been  repeatedly  divided  aiEixr 

a  wit  equalled  only  by  the  recklessness  and  fri-  his  descendants,  the  division   or  kingdoa  cf 

volity  of  her  diroosition,  she  captivated  as  soon  Lothaire  11.,  son  of  the  emperor  Louiazre  L 

as  she  came  to  Paris  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  received  the  name  of  Lothar*»  Ryh  in  Lor 

most  briUiant  gentlemen  of  the  French  court.  German,  or  Lothari  JSeffnum  in  Latin,  whernf 

Among  her  most  devoted  admirers  was  the  sprang  the  names   Lotharin^a    in   meSsri. 

celebrated  marquis  of  Cinq-Mars,  who  was  on  Latin,  and  Lorraine.    His  possessioni^  how- 

the  point  of  marrying  her  privately,  in  order  to  ever,  by  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  iDoden 

put  an  end  to  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by  Lorraine,  extending  from  the   MoeeDe  to  iht 

Kichelieu,  when  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  North  sea.    After  his  death  in  8681,  Lomse 

sufl^;ested  to  the  amorous  cardinal  his  law  pro-  was  divided  between  France  and  Germanr.  Is 

hibiting  ^secret  marriages,  the  effect  of  which  subsequently  the  whole  of  it  was  attached  t* 

was  to  separate  the  lovers  and  to  make  the  the  latter  empire.    In  the  10th  century  it  w» 

fickle  Marion   yield  herself  to  the  powerful  given  by  Otho  the  Great  to  his  brotb^  Brssi> 

minister.    Her  house  soon  became  a  centre  of  Ck)logne,  and  was  subsequently  divided  isl? 

for  the  most  distinguished  people.    She  shared  Lower  and  Upper  Lorraine.     Tlie  fonner  'n 

her  empire  with   Ninon   de   L^Enclos,  who,  later  times  received  the  name  of  Brabant  a^ 

however,  was  greatly  her  superior  in  mental  eventually  became  a  province  of  the  duk«^  d 

culture,  and  who  survived  her  half  a  century.  Burgundy.    The  latter  retained  its  name,  tzi 

Voltaire,  in  referring  to  Richelien^s  relations  was  conferred  about  the  middle  of  the  ll*i 

with  Ninon,  is  supposed  to  have  confounded  century  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  upon  Gksi 

her  with  Marion.    The  number  of  her  lovers  of  Alsace,  the  founder  of  a  long  dynastr  d 

was  legion.    Her  favors  were  extended  succes-  dukes,  who  with  some  interruptions  ruled  Lff- 

sively  or  simultaneously  to  the  learned  St.  £2vre-  raine  down  to  1787,  and  some  of  whom  greatjf 

mond,  the  brilliant  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  FrxoBt 

many  other  more  or  less  eminent  men.    During  and  the  empire.    Collateral  branches  of  tb» 

the  minority  of  Louis  XYI.  she  took  an  active  family  were   the  Guises^  Anmales,  Slbcnfi^ 

interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Fronde.    Her  Haroourts,  and  others  distinguished  in  the  hxr 

social  circle,  once  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  tory  of  France.    During  the  reigns  of  1m^ 

wits  and  rou6s  of  Paris,  now  became  a  focus  of  XIIL,  XIY.,  and  XY.,  Lorraine  was  a  priocH 

politicians  and  conspirators.    In  1660  she  was  object  of  contention  between  the  empire  m 

ordered  by  Mazarin  to  be  arrested,  but  she  died  its  western  rival.    Finally,  by  the  peace  wlieh 

Just  before  the  officers  of  the  minister  came  to  terminated  the  war  of  Polish  snccessioiu  tlie 

take  her 'to  prison.    Romantic  reports  of  her  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leszczynski  &tb«r- 

having  only  simnlated  death,  to  make  good  her  in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  received  Lorraine  sai 

escape,  and  other  stories  in  regard  to  her,  were  Bar,  to  be  annexed  aft^  his  death  to  Fnace; 

rife  at  the  time,  and  have  since  been  repeated,  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Francis  Stephen,  th* 

although  theyare  not  authenticated  by  facts.  fhture  husband  of  Mana  Theresa  of  Bap^>6if 

LGR^^AINE,  an  ancient  province  of  N.  £.  and  emperor,  receiving  in  exdbange  the  i«v«^ 
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6i6noftli6graiiddaohyofTSu<May,ittwhic]ittiin  LORRAUTE!,  OLiitrDx.     S«a  OLiLirDS  Loe- 

Anstria  he  became  the  fooBder  of  the  house  of  fiAno. 

Hapsburg-Lorraine.    Leazozjnski  died  in  1766,  LORTZING,  Albbkoht  Gustat,  a  German 
when  Lorrame  became  folly  annexed  to  Fraoce.  composer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oct  28,  1803,  died 
IjOKRAIKE,  Chabus  db,  brother  of  the  2d  there,  Jan.  20,  1851.    His  &ther,  who  was  con- 
duke  of  Guise  and  cardiDal  of  Gnise,  better  nected  with  the  theatre,  introduced  him  upon 
known  as  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  bom  in  the  stage  while  a  child,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
Joinville,  Feb.  17,  1524,  died  Dec.  26,  1674.  began  to  compose  songs  and  marches.  He  soon 
At  the  age  of  14  he  received  the  archbishopric  after  officiated  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  actor 
of  Kheims,  which  his  uncle  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  singer,  and  while  filling  an  engagement  at  ' 
had  redgned  in  his  favor.    In  1547  he  officiated  Betmold  in  1826  produced  a  melodrama  enti- 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  II.,  and  almost  im*  tied  ^^  The  Pole  and  his  Child,"  which  met  with 
mediately  afterward  was  made  a  cardinaL    He  considerable  success.     He  now  produced  in 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  1555  to  conclude  an  alll-  rapid  succession  a  number  of  similar  works, 
ance  with  the  pope  against  Charles  V.,  and  both  and  an  oratorio,  the  ^'  Ascension  of  Christ" 
in  this  and  in  various  other  diplomatic  missions  In  1838  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Leipsic, 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  in  the  manage-  where  in  1837  he  produced  his  Ckar  und  Zim- 
ment  of  affairs  of  state.    His  conduct,  however,  mermann  (*^  The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter"), 
was  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of  his  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
sovereign ;  and  having  on  one  occasion  seriously  of  the  day.    Among  his  other  wor&s  are  Varch 
offended  the  king  by  assuming  the  title  of  car-  fMy  Hans  Sachs^  Der  WildMchuU^  and  Undiney 
dinal  of  Aujou,  and  thereby  reviving  the  claims  aU  of  which  attained  considerable  popularity, 
of  his  family  to  the  county  of  Provence,  it  need-  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  thea- 
ed  all  the  influence  of  tbe  Guises  and  the  proteo-  tre  at  Vienna  and  other  cities,  and  at  the  time 
tion  of  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  restore  of  his  death  held  the  position  of  director  at  the 
hitn  to  favor.   In  1558  he  had  a  secret  interview  fViedrich-Wilhelmstadt  theatre  in  Berlin.    His 
at  Peronne  with  the  bishop  of  Arras  ^afterward  music  is  light  and  pleasing. 
Cardinal  Granvelle),  minister  of  Philip  IL,  at  LORT,  a  division  of  the  parrot  family,  em- 
which  he  was  induced  by  well  chosen  flatteries  bracing  several  very  showy  birds  of  the  East 
to  lend  his  influence  for  a  peace  between  France  Indian  and  South  Pacific  archipelagos,  charac- 
and  Spain  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  two  terized  by  a  large  but  rather  slender  bill,  curved 
monarchs  against  the  Protestants.    The  peace  to  the  pointed  tip,  and  wiUi  the  lateral  margins 
was  concluded  soon  afterward,  but  the  cardinal  nearly  smooth ;   the  weakness  of  the  lower 
had  now  quarrelled  with  Diana,  and  both  in  the  mandible  and  the  absence  of  prominences  on 
negotiations  for  this  treaty  and  in  the  snbse-  the  palate,  and  their  softer  tongue,  often  fur- 
qnent  £&vors  of  the  French  king  saw  himself  nished  with  a  pencil  of  bristles,  show  that  tlieir 
supplanted  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  natural  food  is  soft  pulpv  fruits  and  the  juices 
Under  Francis  H.,  whom  he  also  crowned,  he  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  not  the  hard  nuts  and 
was  restored  to  power  and  obtained  the  admin-  seeds  eaten  by  most  other  parrots.    The  tail  is 
istration  of  the  finances.    In  1561  he  placed  the  generally  of  moderate  length,  rounded  or  grad- 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles  IX.    He  sat  in  uated ;  the  legs  stout,  and  the  wings  long  and 
the  council  of  Trent  the  following  year,  and  pointed ;    the  prevailing  color  is  a  brilliant 
threatened,  if  the  council  were  not  declared  scarlet.    In  the  typical  senns  loriui  (Brisson), 
above  the  pope,  to  present  a  protest  signed  by  embracing  about  half  a  dozen  species  found  in 
120  bishops.    He  went  to  Madrid  in  1569  to  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  the 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  IX.  and  wings  are  moderate,  witii  the  2d  and  8d  quills 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  2  years  afterward  longest;  feathers  of  the  tail  broad  and  rounded, 
performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  the  One  of  the  handsomest  is  the  purple-capped 
4th  time  when  the  king^s  nuptials  with  that  lory  (L.  damiceUa^  Briss.),  about  a  foot  long ; 
princess  took  place.    The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  the    color   is   rich   scarlet,    with    a   yellow 
patron  of  letters  and  the  founder  of  tbe  univer-  color  on  the  breast,  purplish  crown,  greenish 
sity  of  Eheims.    He  possessed  great  powers  of  wings  with  a  bluish  violet  flexure,  bluish  ereen 
oratory,  of  which  he  made  frequent  display ;  thighs,  and  orange  yellow  bill ;  it  is  highly  es- 
and  his  literary  abilities  are  attested  by  numer-  teemed  for  its  beauty,  activity,  docility,  and 
ous  letters,  speeches,  and  sermons,  collections  powers  of  articulation.    The  black-capped  lory 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  (Z.  tricolor^  Steph.),  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
at  Paris.    Vain,  ambitious,  and  presumptuous,  is  scarlet  and  violet,  with  black  crown,  green 
he  was  Judged  with  severity  by  his  contempo-  wings,  and  tail  varied  with  red,  green,  and  vio- 
raries,  and  was  even  accused,  on  very  slight  let;  it  pronounces  very  distinctly  the  word 
grounds,  of  having  procured  tbe  death  of  Charles  *'  lory,"  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  sub- 
IX.  by  poison.    He  has  also  been  charged  with  family.  The  crimson  lury  (£.  eardinalis^  Bodd), 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  12  inches  long,  has  the  edge  of  the  shoulders 
day ;  but  thongh  his  policy  toward  the  Proteft-  violet,  the  tail  long,  and  the  bill  reddish.    The 
taots  was  undoubtedly  a  severe  one,  this  state-  blue-tailed  and   scarlet  lory   (Z.    ecfruleatu$y 
ment  is  not  proved,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer-  Bechst.,  and  L.  garrului^  Linn.)  are  sufficiently 
tain  that  he  was  in  France  at  the  time.  characterized  by  their  names.     The  Papuan 
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lory  has  ft  very  long  wedge-shaped  tailf  espe-  formedieinal  properties,  at  theiniiaB0aofSe 

cially  the  median  two  feaUiers,  and  is  pnt  hr  Jnan. — Los  Angbles,  the  capital,  is  ntaatodce 

Wagler  in  his  genus  eharmogi/na  ;  this,  the  U.  the  Los  Angeles  river,  80  m.  from  its  loosi, 

Papuerma  (Wagl.),  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  the  and  850  m.  6.  S.  £.  from  San  Francisoo;  y[. 

ground  color  of  the  plumage  being  brilliant  in  1850. 1,610.    It  was  founded  in  1781,  aai^ 

scarlet ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lower  back,  ed  Pueola  de  los  Angeles,  ^*  city  of  the  acgek* 

rump,  and  tibiffi  deep  azure ;  sides  of  breast  and  from  the  excellence  of  its  situaUon  and  dizsi 

thighs  rich  yellow ;  wings  green,  as  also  the  LOS   HERREROS.     See  Bbxtos  is  Lf 

ba^  half  of  the  tail ;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feath-  Hebbebob. 

ers  saffron  yellow.    Li  the  genus  eos  (Wagl.)  LOSSING,BEN8aHJoHN,anAmeriean8B&r 

the  lateral  marges  of  the  bill  are  sinuated,  the  and  engrarer,  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutches  s. 

wings  long,  wiUi  the  first  8  quills  nearly  equal  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 1818.    He  was  educated  stifr 

and  longest,  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-e^aped,  trict  school,  and  in  1826  was  apprenticed  idi 

with  the  feathers  narrowed  at  the  end.    In  this  watchmaker  in  Poughkeepsie.  Hesubseipesf 

genus  would  come  the  Indian  lory  {E*  Indicct.  entered  into  partnership  with  his  emploj&.k 

Wagl.),  in  which  the  scarlet  color  is  variegated  in  the  autumn  of  1885  relinquished  the )» 

with  violet,  the  crown,  abdomen,  and  tail  blue,  ness,  and  became  joint  owner  and  editor  (fd' 

and  the  quills  yellowish  brown.    The  Borneo  ^^Poughkeepde  Telegraph,"  a  lea^gooc^ 

lory  {E,  ru^ro^  Wagl.)  has  a  purplish  tinge  on  « newspaper.  He  also  oonmienced  the  pQbME 

the  back  and  teul,  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  tip-  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  a  fiterary  duv 

ped  with  green,  the  scapulars  blue,  and  the  ter,  called  the  "Poughkeepde  Gasket,"^  widii 

breast  sometimes  yellowish.    The  scaly  lory  view  of  illustrating  which  ne  studied  engnri!: 

(JE,  mv4imata^  Bodd)  has  the  scarlet  undulated  under  J.  A.  Adams  of  New  York,  and  dntii: 

with  blackish,  giving  it  a  scaled  appearance,  in  the  school  of  the  American  acade^lTcfd^ 

The  genus  eoriphilus  (Wagl.)  has  a  slender  bill  sign  in  the  same  city.    He  soon  aftff  seds! 

with  sinuated  margins,  long  wings,  and  tail  permanently  in  Kew.  York  as  an  eopTcr  c 

lengthened  and  graduated.    The  species  inhabit  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  ana  iHasta^ 

the  islands  of  the  south  Pacific,  living  princi-  ed  the  "  Family  Magazine."  HisoonnectioQfid 

pally  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  and  making  his  newspaper  enterprises  in  Poughkeepae^bcr- 

their  nest  in  the  highest  cocoa  palms.    The  C,  ever,  continued  until  1841,  his  editorial  ^^ 

Kuhlii  (Wagl.)  is  one  of  tiie  handsomest  of  the  being  performed  at  night  and  early  in  tbeop- 

family,  but  wild  and  timorous  in  its  disposition,  ing.    In  1841  appeared  his  first  pablkaoz. 

with  a  weak  and  hissing  voice ;  the  prevailing  '*  An  Outiine  Jffifftory  of  the  Fine  Arto''(I^&» 

color  is  blood  red,  with  the  vent  and  upper  tau  forming  No.  108  of  Harper^s  "  Familjlibwr.' 

coverts  sulphur  yellow ;  hind  neck,  back,  and  followed  in  1847  by  an  illustrated  iroA  €^ 

wings  yellowish  green ;  forehead  and  crown  titled  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Serenty-Sif 

green,  with  a  double  occipital  crest  of  violet  (8vo.),  and  in  1848  by  "Lives  of  the  Signefscf 

purple. — ^In  the  genus  eelectm  (Wagl.)  the  bill  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12mo.l  fc 

18  large  and  strong,  much  higher  uian  broad,  the  latter  and  subsequent  year  he  edited''!^ 

with  the  lateral  margins  dentated ;  the  winss  Toung  People's  Mirror."    In  1848  be  pj^ 

long  andpointed,  and  tail  moderate  and  near^  the  plan  of  his  ^*  Pictorial  Field  Book(^  -^ 

equal.    The  largest  and  most  elegant  species  is  Revolution,"  which  was  issued  in  nnmbeis 

the  E.  ffrandis  (Wagl.) ;  the  bill  is  bkck,  the  1860-'52,  forming  2  8va  volumes,  wilh  m 

head  and  upper  neck  crimson;  lower  parts  li-  than  1,000  illustrations  by  himsel£  In  the  p?^ 

lac  purple;  back  purplish  scarlet;  bend  of  wings  aration  of  this  work,  which  is  reinaiiftbleff 

and  outer  web  of  quills  blue,  and  vent  yellow,  the  minute  and  accurate  informatioo  w)aA  t 

These  gaudy  birds  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and  conveys,  the  author  travelled  at  different  tm 

New  Guinea.  upward  of  9,000  miles,  visiting  every  import^ 

LOS  ANGELES,  a  S.  co.  of  Oalifomia,  on  the  battie  field  of  the  revolution,  and  maliogsletc^ 

Pacific,  drained  by  the  San, Gabriel,  Los  An-  es  on  the  spot.  Among  his  remidning works r 

geles,  and  Santa  Anna  rivers ;  area,  about  4,000  an  *'  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  Statev 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 8,829 ;  in  1866,  about  16,-  Schools  and  Families'"*  (12mo.,  1854;  colup 

800.    The  surface  is   generally  mountainous,  ed.  1856);  "Our  Countrymen, or Brirf)f«K* 

with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.    Recent  explo-  of  Eminent  Americans"  (12mo.,  1855;  enw^ 

rations  have  developed  the  existence  of  gold,  ed.  1857);   "Primary  History  of  the  tcjift 

silver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.    It  States'*  (12mo..  1867) ;  "Mount  Vernon  ts»^ 

promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  Associations,"  illustrated  by  himself  (*toTl*^ 

productive  grape-growing  districts  in  the  world,  "  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler"  (3  ^ 

The  number  of  grape  vines  in  1856  was  726,000,  12mo.,  1860) ;  and  "Life  of  WashiDgton''(«'<* 

and  in  1858,  1,660,000;  the  vintage  of  1867  8vo.,  I860):    He  is  now  (1860)  engagrfupj 

yielded  350,000  galls,  of  wine,  and  6,000  galls,  elaborate  illustrated  works  on  the  ▼•'f  ^r! 

of  brandy ;  that  of  1868  was  estimated  at  600,-  and  the  French  empire  in  America.  ^®.^^*'^ 

000  galls,  of  wine.    One  company  cultivates  a  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pcriodicslh^rtW^ 

vineyard  of  1,200  acres.    There  are  7  grist  of  the  day,  and  has  fumidied  for  "BteT*- 

mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  foundery,  distillery,  and  Magazine"  a  series  of  illnstrated  «*^^ 

tannery.    There  are  hot  springs^  recommended  American  biography.    He  is  now  oontnWw? 
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a  serioBof  articles  to  the  London  **Art  Jonmal*'  dent  of  OhedorlAomer,  the  Mng  of  i3flin;  he 

entitled  ^^  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  was  made  a  prisoner  with  them,  bat  rescued  and 

the  Sea,''  illustrated  from  his  own  drawipgs.  brought  back  hy  Abraham.    He  now  fixed  his 

LOT,  primarily,  that  which  fialls  to  any  one  abode  at  Sodom,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  a 

as  his  portion  or  destiny ;  more  usually,  a  die  high  social  or  official  position  there.    Ho  alone 

or  any  thing  else  employed  to  represent  a  per-  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  escaped  from 

son's  allotment  in  the  determination  of  fortunes  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  but  his  wife  was  soon 

and  events  by  chance.    This  method  of  divina-  after  turned  into  *'a  piUar  of  salt'*  for  looking 

tion,  in  some  form,  and  for  different  purposes,  back  with  regret  upon  the  guilty  city.    Lot 

has  been  almost  universally  known.     Ainong  went  first  with  his  two  daughters  to  Zoar,  and 

the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  thence  fied  to  the  neighboring  mountains  and 

divided  by  lot,  as  were  the  cities  which  were  dwelt  with  them  in  a  cave.    His  daughters,  np- 

distributed  among  the  priests  and  Levites.    The  prehensive  lest  their  race  might  die  out  with 

casting  of  lots  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  them,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and 

with  other  important  private  and  public  trans-  became,  by  him,  the  mothers  of  Ammon  and 

actions,  but  its  mode  cannot  be  fully  determined.  Moab,  the  progenitors  of  the  Ammonites  and 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  Moabites.    Of  the  further  history  of  Lot  nothing 

divine  auffuries  f^om  lots,  by  having  each  of  has  been  recorded. 

them  ma^ed  with  a  prophetic  verse  or  other  LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  S.  W.  department  of 

inscription.    They  also  opened  the  works  of*  France,  in  Gascony,  taking  its  name  from  its  two 

the  poets,  as  Homer,  Euripides,  or  Yirgil,  at  principal  rivers,  bounded  N.  by  Dordogne,  E. 

hazard,  and  regarded  the  pa&sage  on  which  their  by  Lot  and  Tarn-et-Garonne,  S.  by  Gers,  and 

eye  first  fell  as  an  orade.    The  use  of  the  Bible  W.  b^  Landes  and  Gironde ;  area^  2,050  sq.  m. ; 

in  this  latter  method  was  not  uncommon  during  pop.  m  1866,  840,041.    The  surmce  is  an  ele- 

the  middle  ages.  vated  and  undulating  plain,  fhrrowed  with  val- 

LOT,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  leys,  each  occupied  bv  a  stream.    The  soil  is 

department  of  Lozdre  on  the  W.  of  the  C^ven-  generally  fertile,  but  there  are  sterile  sandy  dis- 

nes,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Aveyron  triots,  or  landes^  and  marshes.    Wheat,  maize, 

and  Lot,  and  joins  the  Garonne  at  AiguiUon,  in  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  the  principal 

Lot-et-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m.,  productions.  The  cork  tree  is  extensively  grown, 

of  which  about  180  m.,  oonmiencing  at  En-  and  supplies  material  for  tiie  most  important 

traigues,  are  navigable.    Its  chief  affluents  are  employment,  cork  cutting.    Capital,  Agen. 

the  Goulagnes,  Truydre,  and  Salle  on  the  right,  LOTHAISE  L,  emperor  of  the  West,  bom 

and  the  Dourdon  and  Di6ge  on  the  left.  in  796,  died  in  Prnm,  Sept  29,  855.    When  in 

LOT,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  in  the  817  his  father  Louis  le  DSbonnahre  shared  the 
old  province  of  Gtascony,  drained  by  the  rivers  empire  with  his  8  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Lot  and  Dordogne,  bounded  N.  by  Oorr^ze,  K  Louis,  the  first  received  the  largest  portion,  and 
by  Gantal  and  Aveyron,  S.  by  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  right  of  suzerainty  over  his  brothers.  In 
and  W.  by  Lot-et^ronne  and  Dordogne ;  area,  822  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  bishop 
2,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  298,788.  The  sur-  of  Milan,  and  afterward  received  tiie  imperial 
face  is  mainly  an  extensive  plateau  of  limestone,  crown  from  Pope  Pascal.  After  the  birth  of 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  ridges  of  hills,  and  Charles  the  Bala,  and  the  bestowment  upon  him 
toward  the  E.  abutting  on  the  mountuns  of  of  a  domain  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers, 
OantaL  The  soil  is  fertUe,  and  the  chief  pro-  Lothaire  excited  Pepin  and  Louis  to  revolt 
ductions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  and  twice  dethronea  his  father,  in  880  and 
fruit,  especially  prunes,  the  drying  and  prepare-  888.  He  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
tion  of  which  form  an  important  branch  of  in-  father,  but  was  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
dustry.  The  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  and  brothers  Louis  and  Oharlea,  ana  was  defeated 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  are  extensively  pros-  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  June  25, 
ecuted.  Minerals  and  manufcMstures  are  of  little  841.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848,  he  re- 
importance.    Oapital,  Oahors.  oeived  Italy,  Burgundy,  *and  a  district  in  the 

LOT,  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abrfr-  east  of  France,  which  was  afterward  called 
ham,  lived  about  2000  B.  0.  His  history  is  re-  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine.  During  the  wars  of 
lated  in  Gren.  xL-xix.  With  his  grandfather  Lothaire  the  Normans  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Terah  and  his  unde  Abraham  he  went  from  TJr  the  North  sea,  the  Saracens  devastated  his  Ital- 
of  the  Ghaldees  to  Haran,  and  thence  with  the  ian  provinces,  and  the  clergy  and  barons  greatly 
latter  to  Oanaan.  Here  quarrels  arose  between  extended  their  power.  After  dividing  his  states 
the  shepherds  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot,  among  his  8  sons,  the  emperor  became  a  monk 
because  they  had  not  room  enough  together  for  in  the  convent  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardennes  high« 
their  increasing  flocks.  Abraham  proposed  a  lands,  and  died  6  days  after  being  received, 
separation,  and  generously  left  to  his  nephew  the  LOTTERY  (Ital.  htt&ria^  a  game  in  which 
choice  of  the  region.  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  the  lot,  httOy  decides),  a  sort  of  gaming  con- 
well  watered  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  his  flocks  tract,  by  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
pastured  as  far  S.  as  Sodom.  Thus  he  was  in-  one  may  by  favor  of  tiie  lot  obtain  a  prize  of  a 
volved  in  the  fate  of  the  kings  of  that  region,  value  superior  to  the  amount  or  vcdue  of  that 
when  they  strove  to  make  themselves  indepen-  whic^  he  risks.    In  its  best  and  most  frequent 
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appUoa^n,  the  word  describes  those  ebbemeB  or  that  th^  voqM  appear  m  a  oertm  oids: 

of  this  nature  which  are  conducted  under  the  The  lottery  maintained  itself   hy  ralrArtrTf 

supervision  and  guaranty  of  government,  and  the  nicely,  according  to  the  doctriiie  cf  ytohriiiifiR 

proceeds  of  whidi  are  devoted  to  public  objects,  the  chances  of  success^  and  tbett  Mdtioatiiig  tbe 

Almost  all  modern  states  have,  at  some  period  of  prizes  so  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  the  iMuik.   1m 

their  history,  employed  lotteries  as  a  means  of  prizes  were  lai^ger  as  the  ehanoes  of  w^Dcm 

revenue.   But  though  they  supply  a  ready  mode  were  less ;  thus  in  the  claaa  <tf  ekanoes  vtte 

of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  they  have  required  2  out  of  the  5  numbeis  drawn,  am 

always  been  found  to  exert  a  mischievous  influ-  ticket  in  400  may  win.    In  AoBtriai  where  isa 

ence  upon  the  people.    The  poor  are  invited  by  sort  of  lottery  is  used,  the  holder  is  paid  vsi 

them  rather  tban  the  rich.    They  are  diverted  240  times,  and  in  Bavaria  with  270  tioMi  tb 

from  persistent  labor  and  patient  thrift,  by  the  price  of  his  ticket.    In  the  qwUeme^  whSciiiC' 

hope  of  sudden  and  splendid  gains ;  and  as  it  is  quires  4  of  the  5  numbers^  the  piobabilitin  flf 

the  professed  principle  of  these  schemes  to  with-  success  are  as  1  to  611,088 ;  and  the  winner  n* 

hold  a  large  part  of  their  receipts,  a  necessary  ceives  in  Austria  60,000  timea,  and  in  Bsvak 

loss  falls  upon  a  class  which  of  all  in  the  com-  64,500  times  the  value  ventored.     Out  of  Iii^ 

munity  can  least  afford  to  bear  it.    Between  this  sort  of  lottery  was  first  established  in  Yjet- 

the  years  1816  and  1828  the  French  government  na  in  1752,  and  in  Berlin  in  1763.     It  has  bae 

derived  from  lotteries  an  annual  income  of  14,-  observed  that  it  is  most  employed  in  GtskiiE 

000,000  francs.    A  few  years  aflp  the  govern-  ^untries.    The  origin  of  the  second  Idod,  tbt 

pxent  suppressed  them,  and  in  January  of  the  class  lottery,  has  been  referred  to  the  Boom 

next  year  525,000  francs  more  were  found  to  be  tongtaflriOj  already  mentioned ;  bnt  with  mm 

in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone.tban  in  the  correctness  probably  to  the  lotteries  of  na- 

same  month  of  the  preceding  year.    In  other  chandise  established  at  several  places  in  Esnpe 

European  states  government  lotteries  are  still  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  inveotioB  d 

maintained.    They  have  become  an  almost  in-  Italiall  merchants,    in  this  speciea,  the  nioaber 

dispensable  source  of  revenue ;  and  they  are  de-  and  value  of  the  prizes  are  regularly  estxBiitti 

fended  by  the  alignment  that  as  the  passion  for  all  the  ticket  holders  are  intereated  at  oan  a 

play  is  irrepressible  among  the  people,  and  their  the  play,  and  chance  determines  whether  t 

pioney  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  foreign  prize  or  a  blank  shall  fisdl  to  a  given  Biuaba. 

or  in  secret  and  less  fairly  managed  schemes,  The  drawing  generally  takes  place  at  sef^ 

the  state  may  well  assume  the  conduct  of  lot-  different  times,  and  the  largest  prize  is  withheld 

teries  at  home;  that  under  its  supervision  the  till  the  drawing  of  the  last  cdaas.    Thekttefja 

evils  attendant  upon  them  are  diminished,  and  supported  by  a  fixed  percentage  deducted  tnm. 

their  earnings  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  each  prize. — ^The  first  lottery  in  France  was  €§- 

Similar  to  the  lottery  of  modern  times  was  the  tablished  in  1589.    Frands  L  gaFo  ha  asKit 

mode  sometimes  adopted  among  the  Romans  in  to  it,  on  condition  of  a  surrender  to  the  cron 

distributing  the  congiaria  among  the  people ;  of  a  tax  on  every  lot.    It  received  the  uk 

instead  of  the  usual  direct  donations  of  com,  of  hlanque  from  the  white  ticketa  whiefa  a- 

wine,  and  oil,  tickets  were  issued  which  entitled  dicated  the  blanks.     A  law  promulgated  ik 

the  holders  to  various  shares  in  these  supplies,  the  6th  year  of  the  republic  (1798)  prohibtfed 

A  closer  resemblance  is  found  in  the  favorite  all  private  or  foreign  lotteriea,  and  firoia  tiia 

custom  of  Augustus,  which  was  imitated  by  his  date  the  loteries  nat49nak»  di^laeed  all  ctiia& 

successors,  of  distributing  at  his  feasts  sealed  They  were  instituted  in  all  the  Inrge  citie&  Ii 

packets  («<?rt6«e(m«t«ia2e9),  similar  in  appearance,  1800,3  or  4  drawings  tcpk  i>lace  within  tk 

but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  differ-  state  every  week.    This  government  moDOfM^ 

ent  value.    The  same  practice  existed  among  lasted  until  1886.    A  law  of  May  21  of  tbc 

the  feudal  princes.     In  the  middle  ages  the  year  abolished  all  lotteries,  and  induded  vaaaf 

same  mode  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  mer^  them  all  sales  of  merchandise  or  other  propeil?. 

chants  in  the  disposition  of  their  wares.    A  movable  or  immovable,  effected  bj  lot,  and  i 

money  lottery,  called*  the  htto^  was  instituted  associations  whatever  offered  to  Uie  public  s 

at  Florence  in  1580  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  which  the  lot  is  the  principle  of  dedaioo.   M 

and  in  Venice  a  half  century  later  lotteries  infraction  of  these  prohibitiona  is  p united  ^ 

existed  under  public  control. — ^Two  kinds  of  imprisonmentof  fh>m  2  to6month8andbjitf 

lottery  may  be  distinguished,  the  Genoese  or  of  from  100  to  1,000  francs.    Incase  of  a  ^«^ 

numerical,  and  the  Dutch  or  class  lottery.    The  conviction  for  the  offence,  the  punishment  v^ 

former  originated  in  Genoa.   The  election  by  lot  rise  to  double  the  maximum.     The  odMr 

of  5  members  of  the  grand  council  afforded  the  may  also  be  deprived  fw  5  or  10  yean  of  ik 

subject  of  wager.    The  names  of  90  candidates  exercise  of  some  of  his  civil  rights.    The  lav 

were  thrown  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  bets  confiscates  the  property  offered  in  the  Jotkry, 

were  made  upon  the  result  of  the  drawing,  and  enforces  severe  penalties  ittainet  its  a^eoa 

Numbers  were  afterward  substituted  for  the  and  managers,  whether  the  scheme  be  Fntoe^ 

names  of  the  councillors,  and  the  city  undertook  or  foreign.    Lotteries  of  personal  property,  ibe 

the  direction  of  the  game.    The  players  fixed  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  chBiiii' 

upon  certain  numbers^  wagering  that  one,  two.  Die  objects  or  to  the  enoouragement  of  art,  outr 

or  more  of  them  would  be  drawn  among  the  5,  be  autiiorized  by  govenunenU'^In  Gennai^jtia 
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first  daflB  lottery  was  opened  at  iTnremberg  in  tions,  that  a  lottery  was  only  tolerated  in  that 
1699.    This  kii^  seems  to  be  the  one  most  nsed  year  beoanse  it  was  to  be  the  last.    The  act 
in  that  oonntiy  at  the  present  time.    The  lot*  which  sanctlbned  it  was  accompanied  by  pro* 
teries  are  controlled  by  government,  and  their  visions  for  the  fdtnre  siippression  of  lotteries, 
profits  applied  to  the  support  of  workhooses  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale  within  the 
and  similar  institotions,  or  to  charitable  ol^ects.  kin^om  of  any  tickets  or  shares  of  tidi:ets  in 
The  principle  of  the  system  is  to  retnm  in  prizes  foreign  projects  of  this  character.— In  the  Unit- 
the  money  received,  deducting  a  small  profit  and  ed  States,  the  lottery  has  been  firom  the  earliest 
the  oostof  management,  which  discount  amonnts  settlement  of  tiie  country  a  famjliflr  means  of 
osnally  to  about  18  per  cent.    Honey  lotteries  raising  fkinds,  which  in  this  country  could  have 
are  most  firequent,  though  lotteries  of  goods  are  been  secured  in  no  oUier  mode  so  easUy  if  at  alL 
often  offered.    The  latter  are  very  attractive.  The  Virginia  company,  as  has  already  been  men* 
becanse  each  ticket  holder  receives  some  niece,  tioned,  derived  a  large  profit  from  Euglish  lot- 
thongh  it  be  of  slight  value ;  they  require  luce  all  teries,  and  the  infiuence  of  them  extended  grad- 
others  the  appro^  of  government.    Whole  es»  nally  to  the  eastern  colonies;  for  it  is  reported 
tates,  "which  have  become  heavily  encumbered,  tiiat  an  assembly  of  ministers  at  Boston  in 
have  "been  sometimes  offered  as  prizes.    The  1699  denounced  the  lottery  as  ^^  a  cheat,"  and 
preminm  lotteries  of  Germany  are  peculiar  to  its  agents  as  ^*  pillagers  of  the  people."   Gener- 
that  country.    Governments  issue  proposals  fop  ally,  however,  lotteries  enjoyed  a  fiiir  reputa* 
loans,  offering  to  capitalists  a  small  percentage  tion,  and  certainly  were  soon  extensively  em- 
npon  the  amount  fhmished,  by  way  of  interest,  ployed  tJiroughout  the  country,  for  many  im* 
and  perhaps  a  like  amount  in  premiums  to  be  portant  and  beneficial  purposes.    OoUeges  have 
awarded  by  lot.  The  hope  of  winning  the  prises  been  founded,  roads  made,  bridees  built,  ferries 
secnres  bidders  for  the  loans  at  a  low  return  of  improved,  and  hospitals  erected  by  the  aid  of 
interest,  who  would  not  have  supplied  the  ftmds  lotteries.     In  1888  a  society  was  formed  in 
at  the  usual  rate. — The  earliest  English  lottery  Pennsylvania  which  advocated  their  suppres* 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  instituted  in  Mon.    In  July,  1884,  the  society  issued  an  ad- 
1569.    The  drawing  took  place  at  the  west  door  dress  to  the  public,  setting  forth  its  objects  and 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  40,000  shares  were  sold  views.    It  is  to  the  effi>rts  of  this  society  tibat 
at  109.  each.    The  prizes  consisted  of  plate,  and  we  should  mainly  attribute  the  action  of  most 
the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  of  the  states  in  prohibiting  the  fhrtherestablish- 
harbors  of  the  kingdom.    During  the  following  ment  of  lotteries.  Where  they  are  not  especially 
century  the  passion  for  this  sort  of  gambling  authorized  (and  in  some  states  the  constitution 
rapidly  increased.    In  Queen  Anne's  time  lot-  expressly  forbids  tiie  legislature  to  authorize 
teries  were  denounced  as  ^^  public  nuisances."  them),  the  parties  concerned  in  them  are,  in 
In  1612,  by  permission  of  James  I^  a  lottery  was  nearly  all  the  states,  subject  to  the  imposition 
drawn  for  the  profit  of  the  Virginia  company,  of  heavy  penalties.     There  exist  in  the  state 
and  produced  about  £80,000.    Tlie  first  parlia-  reports  many  cases  where  the  provisions  of 
mentary  lottery  was  established  in  1709.    From  state  statutes  concerning  lotteries  have  been 
this  time  onward,  during  the  period  in  which  construed  by  the  courts,  but  these  decisions  are 
the  English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  un-  necessarily  of  a  particular  character,  and  no 
der  act  of  parliament,  the  usual  plan  was  to  important  generu  principles  can  be  derived 
distribute  in  prizes  of  different  magnitudes  an  from  them.     In  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  the 
amount  ecjuid  to  £10  for  each  ticket;  the  profit  acts  abolishing  lotteries  have  been  by  express 
consisted  m  the  advance  upon  this  value  paid  decbions  pronounced  constitutional.    In  Massa- 
by  contractors,  who  soid  directly  to  the  P^oj^e,  chusetts,  a  clause  in  such  an  act  authorizing  a 
and  often  by  dividing  tickets  into  parts.    The  search  for  tickets  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
prizes  were  generally  fanded  in  annuities.  Thus  drawing  a  lottery  is  not  held  to  be  inconsistent 
in  1747,  when  £1,000,000  was  raised  by  the  with  that  article  of  the  bill  of  rishts  which  de- 
sale  of  10,000  shares,  the  prizes  were  paid  in  elares  that  every  subject  has  aright  to  be  secure 
perpetual  annuities  at  4  per  cent.    In  1y78  the  from  all  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of 
number  of  lottery  offices  in  the  whole  kingdom  his  house  or  person.    In  Kew  York  and  Pennsyl- 
was  400.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  oblig-  vania  lotteries  are  declared  to  be  public  nni- 
ing  every  person  who  kept  such  an  office  to  sauces,  and  they  may  therefore  be  indicted  as 
take  on  t  a  yearly  license  and  to  pay  £50  fbr  such.    The  schemes  known  as  art  unions  are 
it;  this  measure  soon  reduced  the  number  from  held  to  be  lotteries  by  express  decisions.    In 
400  to  41.    But  the  evils  which  in  every  coun^  the  language  of  the  court  in  New  York :  "  These 
try  have  been  found  attendant  on  lottery  spec-  associations  distribute  a  small  number  of  prizes 
niations  attracted  in  1819  the  attention  of  the  among  a  great  number  of  persons.    The  prizes 
English  people,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  and  blanl^  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
(liscnssed  in  parliament.    The  mischievons  in*-  other  lotteries.    The  intention  of  these  schemes 
flaences  of  the  system  were  admitted,  but  for  is  to  sell  works  of  art  for  more  than  they  can  be 
the  time  at  least  all  other  arguments  yielded  to  sold  for  at  private  sale,  and  this  is  to  be  brought 
that  of  its  necessity  as  a  source  of  revenue.   But  about  by  an  appeal  to  the  universal  passion  for 
in  1828  public  sentiment  had  become  so  far  ad-  playing  at  games  of  chance.    They  have  all  the 
verse  to  the  fhrther  approval  of  these  institn-  attributes  and  elements  of  lotteries." 
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LOTUS,  the  name  given  to  a  lioh  frait  known  is  frequently-  abortive.  In  fihape,  flix&  aid  oolat, 

to  the  ancients,  but  concerning  which  moch  the  frnit  resembles  a  ripe  Canada  pnnn.    Tlsa 

dispute  now  exists.    Several  distihct  species  of  species  grows  readily  in  the  most  and  soQ.  Ihe 

plants  bear  the  name,  and  no  fewer  than  11  (MyphvM  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  rioas- 

to  which  the  word  is  applied  are  enumerated  nacea^  typically  represented  in  Hie  budobcn 

by  F6e  (Flare  de  VirgtU,  Paris,  1822).    The  (rJuxmntis  eatharticti»\  and  with  other  eo^ 

weight  of  testimony  seems  to  rest  upon  the  cies  bearing  fruit  which  is  violently  pm^gtare, 

9hyphu8  lotus  of  linnsBus,  whidi  is  found  indi-  though  highly  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  d 

fdnous  in  Tunis  and  in  other  parts  of  Afrioa.  dropsy.   The  berries  of  Z,  erthacantkuB  are  s> 

bis  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  account  of  ployed  by  the  natives  of  Glambia  in  makiB^  t 

Polybias,  who  describes  it  as  a  thorny  shmb,  sort  of  wine ;  bat  the  fruit  of  Z,  Bacl^  b  re- 

which  grew  in  that  region  of  Africa  known  as  garded  as  poisonous.    The  bark  of  several  s^ 

Syrtica,  with  berries  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  cies  is  medicinal. — Munby  {Flore  de  VAlfiit, 

whic^  were  first  white  and  afterward  tinffed  &0.,  Paris,  1847)  considers  nitraria  tridaittx 

with  red,  and  which  had  a  taste  like  dates.  Ac-  as  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients^  a  ArA 

cording  to  Shaw  (^*  Travels  in  Barbary  and  Le-  found  in  the  deserts  of  Lowssin  near  T^mk,  ]s> 

vant,"  London,  1757),  the  lotus  arbor  of  the  dncingasucculentfrnit  of  stimulating  goa&ki 

andents  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  with  the  The  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  netumUm 

seed/ra  of  the  Arabs,  a  shrub  very  common  in  tpeeumifny  a  fine  aquatio  plant,  sacred  to  Osa 

Jereeda  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.   It  has  the  and  las,  and  regarded  in  Egyptian  delinealioDss 

leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and  frnit  of  the  0uy-  agnifying  the  creation  of  the  world.    The  lbs 

phus  or  jujdb^  only  with  this  difference,  that  water  lily  of  the  Nile  (n^frnpTuBa  ecertiZm)  oocss 

we  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  lus-  also  in  the  decorations  upon  the  ancient  ^vp- 

oious,  and  the  branches  are  neither  so  Jointed  tian  remains;  and  both  uiese  beantifhl  flowi 

nor  crooked.    The  fruit  is  still  in  much  repute,  appear  also  to  be  favorite  sabjects  for  modax 

tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  Chinese  art. — ^The  word  lotus  is  afiSxed  to  % 

the  markets  all  over  the  southern  districts  of  genus  of  modem  botany,  comprising  planb  d 

that  region.    The  Arabs  call  it  om^  enta  el  the  natural  order  of yodo^MB,  with  pretty,  piffi- 

eeedrOf  or  the  jujab  of  the  seedra;  and  Olaf  ionaceous  flowers,  and  natives  of  widcSj  mpk' 

Oekius  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  rate  reckons  of  Ihe  globe.  The<^w-poddedl[^ 

described  it  as  the  dudaim  (mandrake)  of  the  (Z.  omithopodoides)  belongs  to  Sicily — a  soil 

Scriptures.    A  species  of  eu^Atu^  which  grows  procumbent  species,  with  yellow  flowers  ni 

into  a  large  tree,  with   yellow,  farinaceous  very  odd-lookiuff  legumes  clustcaned  into  a  &im 

berries  of  a  delicious  taste,  was  met  with  by  like  the  foot  and  daws  of  a  bird.     The  LJaes- 

Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  the  her-  Ihbub  of  the  flower  seed  cata]og:ues,  a  native  of 

ries  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  then  pounded,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  is  a  graoefU,  nprig^tHtfle 

the  meal  was  made  into  cakes  for  food.    There  plant,  with  numerous,  downy,  narrow  ksns, 

are  several  species  of  eigyphus  which  are  eaten  and  very  conspicuous  dark  purplish  bla^  fbv- 

in  India.    One  kind,  whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  era.     It  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhoi^e,  flcv- 

of  a  plum  and  its  taste  mild  and  sweet,  is  much  eriuK  nearly  all  the  year  round.    The  pod$  d 

esteemed.    Another  spedes  {Z,  jujuha,  De  La-  L,  eaulis  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  infiaKStana  d 

marok)  is  described  in  Hooker^  ^^  Journal  of  Oandiaand  Barbary,  and  the  young  and  tender 

Botany '^  as  a  shrub  which  bears  the  fruit  known  pods  of  X.  gebelia  (an  Arabic  name)  are  etfen 

in  the  island  of  Mauritius  by  the  name  of  TMUSon,  by  the  Arabs.    The  greater  (£.  major)  and  tbe 

Its  height  is  there  from  26  to  80  feet ;  its  bark  common  lotus  of  Great  Britain  (Z.  comienhtM 

is  grayish,  thick,  and  cracks  in  age,  having  deep  are  both  recommended  to  be  sown  with  vidfee 

crevices  on  the  trunk ;  its  branches  are  spreaa-  dover  in  laying  down  lands  to  permanent  pa- 

ing  and  drooping,  and  the  young  branches  as  ture.    Sinclair  in  his ''  British  Grasses^  spe^ 

well  as  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  covered  of  them  as  well  suited  for  meadows  whoe  tbi 

with  a  cottony,  whitish,  and  sometimes  rust-  soil  is  moist.    According  to  Burnett,  the  lesi« 

colored  down;  the  shi^e  of  the  leaves  is  oval,  of  the  iatter  spedes  become  blue  in  oiyizig,  aid 

rounded  in  some  varieties,  elongated  in  others,  would  probably  afford  a  dye  like  indiyn>,  wbid 

finely  toothed  along  their  edges,  blunt,  of  a  article  is  produced  from  plants  doeSy  aBed 

§  lossy  green  above  and  marked  with  8  longitu-  Two  or  three  spedes  of  lotus  reach  to  the  sa 

inal  mun  nerves ;  spines  growing  in  pairs,  one  of  shrubs  having  ligneous  stems ;  tiiey  are  hov- 

large,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  tne  other  ever  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  not  b«r^. 

smaller,  stronger,  and  hooked ;  flowers  axillaiy,  — ^Homer  (Od.  iz.  84  e<  seq.)  describes  the  L>t> 

greenish,  arranged  in  small  tufts ;  calyx  5-tooth-  phasl  or  lotus-eaters  as  a  people  on  the  X.  coast 

ed,  petals  5,  unguiculate;  stamens  with  the  fil-  of  Africa,  who  were  visited  by  Ulysses  in  les 

aments  curved  inward ;  a  fleshy  disk  that  sur^  wanderings,  and  who  endeavored  to  detasi  his 

mounts  the  ovary  is  tipped  with  two  styles,  companions  by  giving  them  the  lotus  to  est 

The  flowers  appear  in  January ;  the  fruit,  ripen-  Whoever  ate  of  this  fruit  wished  never  sgain 

ing  in  June  and  July,  and  continuing  till  the  be-  to  depart  nor  to  see  again  his  native  coinitn'. 

ginning  of  September,  consists  of  flesby  drupes  This  poetical  idea  is  known  also  to  the  Aral^ 

of  an  ovoid  or  roundish  form,  enveloping  a  bony  who  call  it  the  "  fruit  of  destiny,''  whidi  is  to 

nut  of  two  monospermous  cells,  one  of  which  be  eaten  in  paradise,  and  ha&  been  exqnisit«(f 
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-wrought  out  b7  Tennyson  in  his  poem  '^The  Placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  80,000  men 

Xiotos-Eaters."    The  lotus  is  a  symbolical  and  with  the  rank  of  Feldzeuffmeister,  he  gained  the 

favorite  flower  In  Baddhistio  ceremonies  of  battle  of  Landshut,  Jnne  29, 1760,  took  the  for- 

-worship.  tress  of  Glatz,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  Dann 

IX)IJI>ON,  aK  E.  00.  of  Ya.,  separated  from  after  the  Austrian  defeat  at  liesnitz  with  so 

Md.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  much  skill  that  Frederic  ezclaimed :  "  We  must 

1 850,  22,079,  of  whom  6,641  were  slaves.    The  learn  from  Loudon  how  to  retreat ;  he  leaves  the 

surface  is  hilly,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  field  like  a  conqueror.^'   He  crowned  his  achieve- 

I^.  W.  border.    The  E^ittoctan  mountain  is  in  ments  in  the  7  years'  war  by  taking  by  assault, 

the  middle  of  the  county.    The  soil  varies,  but  without  previous  investment,  the  Important  city 

a  large  portion  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  of  8chweidnitz,  filled  wiUi  provisions  and  mu* 

1850  were  668,980  bushels  of  wheat,  749,428  of  nitions  of  war.    Ihtrinff  the  peace  which  suo- 

Indian  com,  and  60,  228  lbs.  of  wool.    There  ceeded  he  was  employed  with  credit  in  various 

"were  88  churches,  and  1,708  pupils  attending  public  capacities,  and  in  1766  became  a  mem- 

public  schools.    Capital,  Leesburff.  ber  of  tne  aulic  council  of  war,  and  in  1769 

LOUDON,  or  Laudon,  Ginsoar  £bkst.  baron,  commandant  general  of  Moravia.    For  a  num- 

a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  oom  in  ber  of  years  Loudon  lived  in  retirement  at  his 

Trotzen,  Livonia,  Oct.  10, 1716,  died  in  Neutitz-  estate   near  Vienna,  devoting   himself  witii 

schein,  Moravia,  July  14,  1790.    He  was  de-  enthusiasm  to  his  favorite  studies;  but  upon 

scended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  settled  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bavarian  war  of  sue- 

for  several  centuries  in  Livonia,  and  at  16  years  cession  he  took  the  field  in  Bohemia,  and  by  a 

of  age  entered  the  Russian  military  service,  skilfid  concentration  of  his  forces  on  the  Isar 

from  which  he  retired  after  the  peace  of  Bel-  prevented  a  junction  between  Prince  Henry 

grade  in  1789,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  of  Prussia  and  Frederic,  thereby  securing  a 

He  subsequently  applied  with  several  of  his  decided  advantage  to  the  Austrians.    His  n^- 

companions  in  arms  to  enter  the  service  of  tary  career  terminated  with   the  campaign 

f^ederic  the  Great  of  Prussia ;  and  after  much  against  the  Turks  in  1788-'9,  the  first  act  of 

trouble  procured  an  interview  with  the  king,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 

who  tm*ned  from  him  with  aversion,  exclaiming  bv  the  capture  of  Belgrade.    He  died  soon 

to  his  courtiers:  "The  physiognomy  of  this  after  removing  to  his  heiul-quarters  in  Moravia, 

man  does  not  please  me.''    Kepairing  to  Vienna,  whither  the  emperor  Leopold  had  sent  him 

he  received  in  1742  a  captain's  commission  in  after  the  Turkish  war.    He  was  a  man  of  true 

Trenck's  corps  of  pandoors,  and  fought  with  piety  and  modesty,  simple  in  his  manners  and 

reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  Bavaria  and  the  tastes,  wholly  averse  to  securing  influence  by 

Bhine  in  1742-'4.    At  an  affair  of  outposts  fiatterinff  the  weaknesses  of  the  great,  and  was 

near   Saveme   he  was  wounded   and   taken  beloved  by  his  troops. 

prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  and  participated  LOUDON,  John  OLAiTDnm,  a  Scottish  horti- 
m  the  second  Silesian  war  against  Prussia,  culturist  and  author,  born  at  Oambuslang,  Lan- 
Disgusted   with    the   cruelties   of    his   com-  arkshire,  April  8,  1788,  died  in  London,  Deo. 
mander,  he  left  the  corps,  and  after  tiie  peace  14, 1848.    Me  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Dresden   remained   for   several   years  in  in  1808  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.    Having  at  length  pro-  landscape  gardening,  and  published  several  es- 
onred  a  majors  commission  in  a  regiment  sta-  says  on  that  and  kindred  subjects.    In  1806, 
tioued  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  married,  em-  with  his  father,  he  rented  a  farm  in  Middlesex, 
braced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  devoted  much  and  subsequently  a  still  larger  one  in  Oxford- 
time  to  l^e  study  of  mathematics  and  tactics,  shire,  where  he  gave  instruction  to  agricultural 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war  he  pupils.    In  1812  he  retired  with  a  competency, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  partisan  and  made  a  journey  of  professional  observation 
corps  charged  with  supporting  the  movements  in  Germany  and  Kussia.    In  1814,  finding  that 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  a  single  year,  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  property  had  been 
his  activity,  courage,  and  capacity,  acquired  the  lost  through  iivfudicious  investments,  he  once 
rank   of    general,  notwithstanding   that   the  more  applied  himself  to  landscape  gardening, 
battles  in  which  he  participated  were  generally  and  determined  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
disastrous  to  the  Austrians.    His  commission  a  large  work  on  horticulture.    In  order  to  per- 
of  eeneral  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  feet  his  knowledge  of  continental  gardening,  he 
Frederic,  the  latter  sent  it  to  him  with  a  con-  visited  France  and  Italy  in  1819.    In  1822  his 
gratalatory  letter.     In  1768   he  contributed  ^^  Encyclopsddia  of  G^ardening"  made  its  appear- 
powerfully  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmtltz,  and  ance,  and  met  with  an  extraordinary  sale.    In 
harassed  the  retreat  of  Frederic,  receiving  for  1826  his  "  Encyclopssdia  of  Agriculture"  was 
his  services  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  published ;  in  1829,  his  ^'  Encydopesdia  of  Plants" 
la  the  succeeding  year  he  crossed  the  Brandon-  (of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  plan 
burg  frontier  to  cover  the  operations  of  Mar-  was  his  own) ;  and  in  1888  his  Arboretum  et 
shal  Dann,  and  ended  a  series  of   brilliant  FhiUeetum  Pritannieu^  or  ^^ An  Aocorxnt  of  aXi 
exploits  by  routine  the  Prussians  at  the  decisive  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whether  Wild  or  Onlti- 
battle  of  Kunersdorf;  Aug.  12,  1769,  in  which  vated,  of  Great  Britain."    This  work,  the  most 
Frederic  lost  200   cannon  and  20,000  men.  laborious  and  expensive  <^  all  his  literary  nn- 
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dertftkingB,  proved  ft  Bonrce  of  great  peooniarj  able  posthnmous  bnst  of  the  late  Prof.  Edv4ri 

embarrassment  to  its  aathor,  involviiig  him  in  Forbes.    Among  his  later  ideal  creatii>Ds  arv 

difficulties  which  preyed  on  his  health  and  aocel*  the  ^^  Fighting  Horses,"  &e  "  Jealousy  of  O^kt- 

erated  his  death.    He  produced  various  other  on," "Ariel,"" Puck,"  "Titania," and  theccuji- 

works,  among  them  an  " Enoydopcedia  of  Oot*  sal  marble  group  of  "Satan  Snbdoed  hj  tLe 

tage,  Fand,  and  Villa  Architecture,"  which  has  Archangel  Michael,"    considered     his    finctt 

become  a  handbook  with  all  rural  and  suburban  achievement. 

builders  in  England.    In  1826  Mr.  London  es-  LOUIS  I.,  lr  DinoinrAiBB,  or  thx  Pior6,k]ss 
tablished  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,"  which  he  of  the  FrauKS  and  emperor  of  the  West»  bort  m 
continued  till  his  death ;  in  1828,  the  "Maga-  Oasseneuil,  Aquitania,  in  778,  died  in  Ingelb^A. 
zine  of  Natural  History ;"  in  1884,  the  "  Archi-  near  Mentz,  June  20,  840.    He  waa  the  soc  d 
tectural  Magazine,"  suspended  in  1888  ;  and  in  Oharlemagne,  received  when  8  years  old  ik 
1886,  the  *' Suburban  Qardener."    All  these  he  title  of  king  of  Aqoitania,  and  in  813  waa  afi»- 
edited  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  his  ciated  in  &e  imperial  dignity  'with  his  £uite; 
Arhoretumj  notwithstanding  that  he  had  for  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  following  jear.    Oa 
years  suffered  under  great  bodily  infirmities^  his  accession  he  permitted  the  Saxons,  when 
and  had  lost  by  disease  his  right  arm  and  the  Oharlemagne  had  transported  into  Gant  to  r> 
use  of  all  but  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  being  tnm  to  their  own  country.    Animated  by  jz- 
thus  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuen8is.--njANX,  tioe  and  full  of  good  intentions,  he  tried  at  cxst 
an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  to  reform  his  own  family,  the  court,  the  dergr, 
bom  near  Birmingham  in  1808,  died  in  London,  and  the  provincial  administration ;  bat  his  ti> 
July  18,  1858.    Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Webb  dilating  disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  tasl, 
of  Ritwell  hall,  having  met  with  reverses  of  and  finally  brought  miseir  upon  him  sod  & 
fortune  in  building  specnlations,  she  turned  her  order  upon  the  empire,    in  817,  yielding  to  tLe 
attention  to  literature,  and  published  in  1827  a  request  of  his  sons,  he  shared  with  them  :^ 
novel  entitled   "  The  Mummy,"  containing  a  government  of  his  vast  dominions,  giving  S,qLr 
quasi-prophetic  description  of  Uie  steam  plough,  tenia  to  P^in,  Bavaria  to  Lonis,  and  hilj  a 
which,  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Loudon.  Lothaire.    His  nephew  Bernard,  being  thos  de- 
led to  an  ac^amtance  which  in  1880  resulted  prived  of  the  latter  kingdom,  which  he  bad  i^ 
in  their  marriage.    Mrs.  London  contributed  to  herited  from  his  father^  revolted  again^  Isa, 
many  of  her  husband^s  works,  and  after  his  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  had  his  eyes  pa 
death  prepared  new  editions  of  some  of  the  out,  and  died  in  consequence.     The  emperur. 
most  important  of  them.    She  received  a  pen-  under  the  impulse  of  remorse  and  the  reprcttches 
aon  of  £100  from  the  civil  list  for  services  ren-  of  the  bishops,  subjected  himaelf  to  a  pablic 
dered  to  science  by  her  husband  and  by  herself,  penance  in  a  national  assembly  at  Attigny  in 
Among  the  works  which  she  wrote  or  compiled  822.    Having  had  a  fourth  son  by  his  secQ&d 
herself  are :  "  Gardening  for  Ladies"  (London,  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  formed  for  him,  it 
1840 ;  new  ed.  1849) ;  "  Ladies'  Oompanion  to  the  diet  of  Worms  in  829,  a  new  kingdom  g^ 
the  Flower  Garden"  (1841  ;  6th  ed.   1847) ;  of  the  countries  he  had  already  distribaud 
*^ British  Wild  Flowers'*  (1846);  and  "Botany  among  the  8  eldest;  these,  being  dissat^fal 
for  Ladies"  (1849).  with  this  arrangement,  revolted  agwnst  tLcir 
LOUGH,  John  Gbahah,  an  English  sculptor,  &ther,  whom  his  partialitv  to  his  wife  asd  ber 
born  in  Greenhead,  Northumberland,  in  the  reputed  paramourBemhard,  duke  of  SeptimaiiiSi 
early  part  of  the  present  century.    He  is  the  son  had  maae  unpopular.    They  seized  his  persaa. 
of  a  small  farmer,  and  evinced  his  taste  for  art  and  had  him  aeposed,  while  Judith  wascoofiiMd 
in  childhood  by  teaching  himself  drawing  and  to  a  convent.     Bernard  escaped.    Thepeopfe<iC 
modelling.    Being  advised  to  establish  himself  Germany  stood  by  the  emperor,  and  in  830  »• 
in  London,  he  received  much  encouragement  stored  liim  to  his  throne  in  a  general  assemb^ 
from  Hay  don,  and  in  1827  sent  to  the  ezhibi-  at  Nimeguen.    Another  revolt  broke  out  in  6S3^ 
tion  a  colossal  statue  of  Milo,  which  was  greatly  Pope  Gregory  IV.  siding  with  the  insorgeca^ 
admired  for  its  thoroughly  Greek  spirit,  and  Lonis  marched  against  them,  but  was  heinjd 
which  was  subt^equently  executed  in  marble  for  by  his  own  army  at  $othfield,  and  delivered  ^ 
the  duke  of  Wellington.    In  1884  he  visited  to  Lothaire,  who,  without  tiie  oonsent  of  hji 
Italy,  and  went  through  a  course  of  self-instruc-  brothers,  subjected  the  unhappy  old  man  to  ii- 
tion  for  4  years,  executing  in  the  mean  time  dignities,  had  him  brought  before  a  conocil  tf 
Gominissions  for  the  dukes  of  Northumberland  Gompi^e,  over  which  his  personal  ene&ij, 
and  Sutherland,  and  other   wealthy  patrons.  £bbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  predded,  cbaiped 
Upon  returning  to  England  he  produced  ^*A  him  with  a  number  of  crimes  which  he  «a» 
Boy  giving  Water  to  a  Dolphin,"  '*  A  Roman  obliged  to  confess  iJoud,  and  finally  canned  kia 
Fruit  Girl,"  "Bacchanalian    Revel,"   ^^  llebe  to  be  degraded.    Louis  and  Pepin,  moved  partly 
Banished,'*  and  a  well  known  group  called  by  pity,  partly  by  lealousy  of  their  brother,  lUa 
"  The  Mourners."    He  subsequently  gave  more  took  their  father's  part^  and  restored  to  Yam 
attention  to  portrait  busts  and  monumental  the  crown  in  the  states-general  held  at  Tluoih 
statues,  chief  among  which  are  the  statues  of  ville  in  834.    Louis  at  once  foigave  Lothair^ 
the  qneen  and  Prince  Albert,  the  marquis  of  who  came  to  make  submission.    Hia  partiafi^ 
Hastings,  and  Robert  Southey,  and  an  admir-  for  his  youngest  son  Charles,  to  whom  he  wished 
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to  beqaeath  mate  than  his  ftdl  share  of  tenitatyj  oonsiderable  force  at  the  month  of  the  Oironde. 
again  involved  him  in  trouble.    In  the  diet  of  Louis  marched  against  the  rebels  and  their 
Worms  (889),  Pepin  b^g  dead,  the  emperor  English  allies,  and  defeated  t&em  at  Saintes, 
proposed  to  divide  his  whole  empire  between  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.    He  treated  the 
Lothaire  and  Oharles,  upon  which  Louis,  aided  vanqmshed  rebels  with   sneh   clemency  and 
by  his  nephew  Pepin  U.,  took  arms  again.  Louis  magnanimity  that  he  won  their  hearts,  and  had 
marcbed  against  them,  but  before  reaching  the  no  trouble  with  his  vassals  during  the  rest  of 
rebels   he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  his  reign.    He  removed  one  great  cause  of  the 
p  roved  fi&tal.    With  the  reign  of  Louis  leD^bon*  disturbances  which  had  hitherto  afflicted  the 
naire  commenoed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oarlo-  kingdom,  by  enacting  that  no  noble  of  France 
ving^an  empire.  should  liiereafter  hold  a  divided   aUe^ance. 
LOUIS  YI.,  THE  Fat,  the  5th  Oapetian  king  many  of  the  nobles  until  then  holding  nefs  of. 
of  France,  born  in  1078,  died  Aug.  1,  1187.  both  the  French  and  English  kings,  and  adher- 
The  son  of  Philip  I.  by  his  first  wife,  Bertha  of  ing  to  each  in  turn  as  suited  &eir  views  or 
Holland  he  was  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his  interests.    The  measures  of  Louis  in  this  in^ 
Btepmotner,  Bertrade  of  Montfort,  and  obliged  stance  strengthened  the  patriotism  and  national 
for  a  while  to  seek  refhge  in  En^^d.    In  1100  feeling  of  the  French,  and  removed  a  frequent 
he  was  asBodated  in  the  government  with  his  occasion  of  war.    A  severe  check  was  also  put 
father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1108.    Full  of  upon  the  prevalent  practice  of  private  war 
spirit  and  ambition,  he  aimed  at  placing  the  among  the  nobles  by  an  ordinance  called  gt^vroii- 
royal  anthority  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  waged  taine  U  rai,  which  forbade  the  private  redress 
incessant  war  against  the  troublesome  vassals  of  Ix^uries  for  40  days  after  tney  had  been 
of  the  crown,  including  his  own  brother  Philip,  committed,  and  directed  that  during  ti^at  in- 
connt  of  Mantes.    The  lords  of  Mont-l*H^ry  and  terval  Justice  should  be  administered  only  by 
Ooncy,  and  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  Mont-  the  royal  authorities.    In  1244  news  reached 
morency,  also  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms.    He  Euro^  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
tried  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  Wil-  Eharumians,  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
liam  Cliton,  son  of  Bobert  Oourteheuse,  but  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  of  the  defeat 
fiftiled  in  the  attempt,  being  defeated  at  Brenne-  and  slaughter  of  the  knights   templars  and 
viUe  in  1119  by  Henry  L  of  England,  who  had  hospitallers,  after  a  gallant  struggle  near  Gaza, 
seized  upon  that  duchy.    This  check  would  have  These  tidings  greatly  excited  Ohristendom; 
proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Louis,  had  not  tiie  the  7th  crusade  was  proclaimed  at  the  council 
clergy  armed  their  parishioners  and  led  them  to  of  Lyons  in  1246 ;  and  in  1246,  during  an  ill- 
his  support.    Peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  ness  of  which  he  nearly  died,  Louis  assumed 
H^ouncil  held  at  Rheims  under  the  presidency  of  the  cross.    After  extensive  preparations,  he 
Pope  Calixtus  II.    A  few  years  later,  on  the  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  embarked  in 
death  of  Charles  the  Good,  Louis  invested  his  Aug.  1248  from  Aigues-Mortes,  a  port  which 
favorite  William  Cliton  with  the  county  of  he  had  founded  on  the   Mediterranean,  for 
Flanders.    He  had  some  hand  in  the  communid  Cyprus,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for 
revolution  that  distinguished  the  11th  century,  his  forces,  composed  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
but  was  guided  in  tliis  by  his  interest  rather  than  lish.    Thence  in  June,  1249,  he  sailed  to  invade 
by  any  preconceived  system^  and  does  not  de-  Egypt,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of  the 
serve  the  name  of  *^  fiitber  of  communes''  which  J^hammedan  states,  whose  conquest  was  con- 
is  sometimes  applied  to  him.  sidered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
LOUIS  IX.,  king  of  France,  and  a  saint  of  the  Holy  Land.    His  fleet  of  1,800  vessels  carried 
Roman  Catholic  church,  bom  in  Poissy,  April  8,000  knights,  and  a  great  army  of  common 
25,   1216,  died  near  Tunis,  Africa,  Aug.  25,  soldiers.    He  landed  near  Damietta,  and,  the 
1270.     He  was  the  son  of  Louis  YIII.  and  Egyptian  sultan  being  at  the  point  of  death 
his  queen  Blanche  of  Castile.    His  mother  was  and   the   kingdom   in  confusion,  no   serious 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  opposition  was  made  at  the  outset ;  and  Da- 
age,  distinguished  alike  for  virtue,  intellect,  and  mietta,  which  was  then  populous  and  strongly 
energy ;    and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  fortified,  surrendered  without  resistance.    The 
1226,  when  her  son  was  11  years  old,  she  as*  Nile  was  low  at  this  season,  and  had  the  French 
sumed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  marched  at  once  upon  Cairo,  before  the  Egyp- 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  opposition  on  the  tians  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and  the 
part  of  the  great  nobles,  governed  France  with  river  had  begun  to  rise,  there  is  no  reason  to 
vigor  and  prudence,  and  educated  her  son  in  doubt  that  the  expedition  would  have  been  sue- 
the   strictest   principles   of   Christian  piety.  cessAil.    But  Louis  lingered  for  5  months  at 
Louis,  at  the  age  of  19,  was  married  for  political  Damietta,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  his 
reasons  to  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Raymond  fleet  which  had  been  forced  by  a  tempest  to 
B^renger,  count  of  Provence,  a  girl  of  12  years;  take  refhffe  in  a  Syrian  port.    The  favorable 
but  the  queen  mother  kept  the  young  couple  moment  for  advance  was  lost,  and  when  in 
separate  till  the  king  was  26.    In  1241  the  November  the  army  began  to  move  toward 
count  de  la  Marohe,  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  Cairo,  its  march  was  impeded  by  the  inun* 
crown,  broke  into  rebellion,  and  was  assisted  dation,  the  Egyptians  rallied  in  sreat  force, 
by  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  landed  with  a  and  alter  a  hard-won  victory  at  Mansoura,  in 
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which  the  king's  bxother  and  many  otlier  and  witii  jnsdoe,  as  the  true  founder  of  Oe 

knights  were  stain,  Louis  was  oon^)elled  to  monarchy,  and  liberals  stmisad  him  for  brag 

retreat  toward  Damietta,  where  he  had  left  a  undermined  feudalism^  and  sihoni  the  arieton^ 

strong  garrison.    His  army  suffered  terribly  of  those  privileges  which  rendered  them  pms 

from  p^ilenoe  and  want  of  supplies;  and  in  the  land." 

being  continually  harassed  by  the  Egyptians,  LOUIS  XI.,  king  of  France,  the  <Hih  <tf  'ie 

the   king   and   his   forces,  about   80,000   in  houseofYaloiSyandsonafGharksYILbyliie 

number,  surrendered  at  discretion,  April  5,  of  A&joa,bom  inBourgea,  Jidy  8»14S8,&iii 

1250.    The  prisonerswere  treated  barbarously.  Plessis-les-Tours,  Aug.  31, 1488.   Hegsreeet 

but  Louis  amid  all  his  misfortanes  behaved  evidence  ofa  passionate  temper  and  a  cmdifr 

with  dignity  and  resignation.    The  Egyptians  position.    In  1486  he  married  Margaret  of  fiA- 

demanded  a  ransom  of  600,000  livres.    Louis  land.    In  1440  he  took  part  in  tbe  ariBtoase 

replied  that  he  would  pay  that  sum  for  the  rebellion  known  as  Za  JPrv^^aritf,  akbov^  h 

liberation  of  his  soldiers,  but  that  a  king  of  was  far  fix>m  being  partial  to  the  nobili^.  Tk 

France  could  not  be  valued  for  money.    He  plans  of  the  insurgents  were  foiled,  sod  Loa^ 

offered  Damietta  in  exchange  for  himself,  and  beooming  reconciled  to  bis  father,  reedTcd^ 

he  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  were  lib-  province  of  Dauphin6  aa  his  appanage.  Ei 

crated  on  the  surrender  of  that  city  and  tiie  participated  in  several  military  aqfeditimai 

payment  of  400,000  livres.    He  set  sail  for  in  1444  was  sent  by  hia  fiither  at  thelKidrf 

Acre  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  nearly  4  the '^ great  companies'' or  eaooreAaifv toad tk 

years,   negotiating   with   the   Mohammedans  emperor  Frederic  against  the  Swiaa,  wboa  k 

and  vainly  waiting  for  re&iforcements  from  defeated  near  Basel,  but  to  whom  nereitbeiaa 

France.    A  liurge  amount  of  treasure  sent  to  through  policy,  he  granted  favoraUe  iam<i 

him  by  Blanche  was  lost  at  sea.    The  queen  peace.    On  the  death  of  his  wife  (1445),^ 

mother  herself  died   in  1252.    The  king  at  hostility  to  his  fi&ther's  mistresB,  the  oekbaiBi 

length,  in  tiie  spring  of  1254,  sailed  from  Pales-  Agnes  Sorel,  caused  great  trouble  at  eoart;  k 

tine  with  about  600  followers,  and  reached  is  said  to  have  slapped  her  in  the  &fle,iDd¥a 

France  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  10  wedos.  afterward  charged  with  pojaoning  her.  loll^ 

AJfter  his  return  he  occupied  himself  actively  the  disagreement  between  him  and  tbe  tie 

in  Uie  reform  of  his  kiu^om,  and  displayed  caused  Louis  to  retire  to  Daiq>hin&  which  k 

high  qualities  as  a  legidiator.     He  enacted  governed  as  an  independent  prinoipaafy.efitf- 

many  just  and  important  laws,  and  greatly  ing  uncommon  administralive  taleata.  Ib]4s1 

mitigated  tlie  harshness  of  the  criminal  juris-  he  married,  notwithstanding  his  fiitiMr^  offo- 

prudence  of  France.    So  scrupulous  was  his  sition,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Siro?. 

conscience  even  in  affairs  of  state,  that  by  a  The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  m^cs- 

treaty  concluded  with  Henry  III.  of  England  bittei^  by  interested  courtiers,  came  to  sodis 

in  1259  he  restored  to  that  monarch,  against  pitch  that  Charles  VIE.  marched  agnosl  ibe 

the   urgent   remonstrances   of  his  ministers  dauphin  at  the  head  of  a  strong  anny.  Tbe 

and  councillors,  the  conquests  made  by  Philip  latter  escaped  to  Burgundy,  where  1i0t»^ 

Augustus  from  the  English,  to  which  Louis  comed  by  his  uncle  Philip  tiie  Good,  who  tic^ 

thought  he  had  not  inherited  a  just  title.    In  ed  him  with  the  utmost  generoait^.  FrrbIb 

1261  he  refused  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  cousin  Charles,  count  of  Chardau,  aftemi^ 

which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  Charles  the  Bold,  he  received  equal  kiodiA 

though  when  the  same  offer  was  sub8e<]uently  Although  repeatedly  summoned  to  I'^J? 

made  to  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou,  he  France,  Louis  revised  to  obey;  he  mistn^ 

suffered  that  prince  to  accept  it,  and  furnished  the  courtierB,  while  Charles  YIL  himself  ts 

him  with  men  and  money  for  the  conquest  of  convinced  that  his  son  was  coDtinosOj  \Ao^ 

Naples  in  1265.    Three  years  later  he  began  to  against  his  life.    This  fear  hastened  his  deai 

prepare  for  a  new  crusade,  and  on  July  1, 1270,  and  Louis  was  called  to  the  throoo  of  Fraa 

embarked  with  60,000  men  for  Tunis.    On  land-  July  22,  1461.     Thenceforth  he  beat  iO  w 

ing  he  formed  a  camp  amid  the  ruins  of  Car-  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  atjstocncT 

tbage,  where  he  waited  in  expectation  of  form-  whom  he  had  once  supported  agBinst  his  fttkr, 

ing  an  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  who,  it  and  ultimately  to  that  of  the  very  princes  of  Ba" 

had  been  rumored,  was  disposed  to  embrace  gundy  by  whom  he  had  been  protected,  hi  v 

Christianity.  A  pestilence  soon  broke  out  among  eagerness  to  obtain  the  object  of  ida  aabioa, 

the  French,  and  Louis,  whose  health  had  Ions  his  rashness  was  more  than  once  nesriy  w^ 

been  feeble,  was  seized  with  the  disease  and  died  him.    As  early  as  1466,  a  ooalitioD  of  pno^ 

after  a  fortnight^s  illness,  having  before  seen  one  among  whom  were  hia  former  frieDd  thewtf 

of  his  sons  expire.    His  other  son  and  successor,  of  Charolais,  the  dokea  of  Brittan j  and  Bopg 

Philip  in.,  who  was  also  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  celebrated  Dunois,  was  formed  tfi* 

recovered  and  saved  the  remiuns  of  the  army,  him,  with  his  own  brother,  the  doke  of  ^T* 

^  No  name  in  modern  history,"  says  the  most  at  their  head.     Louia  fought  a  dAT&J*^ 

recent  English  historian  of  France,  Eyre  Evans  with  them  at  Mont-PH^ ;  but  ^'"'^"'i^ 

Crowe,  ^*  has  been  the  object  of  more  profound  sequences  of  a  protracted  ooBteat^  ^^^ 

reverence  and  more  enthusiastic  praise  than  them  advantageooa  terms,  giriiv Koiid0<?||^ 

that  of  St.  Louis.    Boyalists  regarded  him,  hia  brother,  the  dtiea  along  tbe  Soomie  to  i» 
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gnxkdjy  and  offices  and  pensions  to  oChers.    The  onsly  murdered;  the  duke  of  Alenfon  was  in 
followmg  year  he  caosiBd  this  treaty  to  be  an-  14H  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died ;  the 
nulled  by  the  states-general  at  Tonrs,  and  soo-  great  constable  Lonis  de  Lnzembonrg,  count  of 
oeeded  in  resoning  his  provinces  from  the  grasp  St  P61,  delivered  np  to  Lonis  by  the  dnke  of 
of  his  antagonists.    But  in  1467  a  new  league  Bnrgnndy  himself,  was  beheaded  in  1475 ;  and 
yvraa  formed,  beaded  by  Oharles  the  Bold,  who  finally  in  1477  Jacques  d'Armagnac,  dnke  of 
had  become  duke  of  Bursundy.    In  the  hope  Kemours,  met  the  same  fate,  after  being  pre- 
of  conciliating  Oharles,  the  Idng  paid  him  a  viously  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  confinement 
visit  at  P^ronne,  while  his  own  emissaries  were  in  an  iron  cage.    By  treaties  and  inheritance 
inciting  the  citizens  of  Li^  to  rebellion  against  Louis  secured  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  house 
the  dnke.   He  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Ai^Jou,  including  the  provinces  of  Anjou, 
of  this  fierce  prince,  who,  enraged  at  the  news  Maine,  and  -I^vence,  beside  its  claims  to  tiie 
he  received  firom  Flanders,  kept  the  king  in  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    He  had  thus  con« 
confinement  for  8  days,  and  consented  to  spare  dderably  enlarged  tiie  royal  domain,  and  pre- 
his  life  only  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  pared  the  way  for  the  territorial  unity  of  France. 
Lonis  released  the  duke  from  all  all^^iance,  gave  jCore  than  any  of  his  predecessors^  he  strength- 
the  county  of  Ohampagne  to  his  brother,  and  ened  royal  authority  and  made  his  government 
was  obliged  to  assist  Oharles  in  taking  and  pun-  respecied  at  home;  he  had  a  standing  army 
ishing  the  very  city  which  he  had  encouraged  more  numerous  than  any  before  in  existence, 
to   revolt.    His  oidy  consolation  in  this  cir-  and  greatly  improved  the  fortified  towns.    He 
cnmstance  was  the  vengeance  he  took  upon  tried  to  give  regularity  to  the  civil  administra- 
Oardinal  Balue,  who  had  betrayed  him ;  he  tion,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  punctual  trans- 
caused  the  traitor  to  be  confined  for  about  11  mission  of  orders  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he 
years  in  an  iron  cage.  The  subsequent  policy  of  established  a  permanent  service  of  despatch  car- 
Lonis  was  more  sncoessful.    The  treaty  of  P^  riers,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  postal 
ronne  was  of  course  declared  null  and  void  by  the  system  of  France.    He  improyed  the  adminis- 
states-general  at  Tours  in  1470,  upon  which  a  tration  of  justice,  especially  by  creating  8  new 
new  revolt  broke  out;  but  this  was  fhistrated  parliaments,  those  of  Grenoble  in  1458,  of  Bor- 
chiefly  by  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  which  deaux  in  1462,  and  of  DHon  in  1477.  Ho  thought 
occarred  so  opportunely  in  1472  that  Louis  was,  even  of  introducing  uniformity  in  legidation  all 
not  without  good  reason,  suspected  of  having  over  France,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  weights 
got  rid  of  him  by  poisoning.    Oharles  the  Bold,  and  measures :  but  these  two  fundamental  re- 
preaenting  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  young  forms  were  left  to  be  accomplished  8  centuries 
prince,   invaded  the  northern   provinces  of  later  by  the  French  convention.    He  increased 
France;  but  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  public  taxes,  but  part  of  the  revenue  was  ex- 
Beauvais  stopped  his  career,  and  he  raised  the  pended  in  a  way  to  benefit  tiie  nation  itself;  he 
siege  of  this  town  and  turned  his  arms  a^inst  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  public 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.   Here  Lionis  roads  and  canals ;   fostered  the  commercial 
XI.  had  prepared  for  him  a  formidable  enemy,  marine ;  opened  new  markets  for  commerce: 
Oharles  was  defeated  at  Granson  and  at  Morat  brought  skilful  workmen  from  Greece  ana 
by  the  Swiss ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  revenge  Italy,  and  encouraged  manufactures  and  mining, 
himself  upon  Nancy  and  the  young  duke  of  He  favored  the  great  invention  of  the  16th  cen- 
Lorraine,  he  was  again  opposed  by  the  hardy  tury  by  establishing  printing  offices  at  Lyons, 
mountaineers,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which  Angers,  Poitiers,  Oaen,  &c. ;  and  contribnt^ 
also  witnessed  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  to  the  diffasion  of  learning  by  the  establish- 
army(1477).  Of  the  inheritance  of  Oharles,  Lonis  mentof  universities  at  Valence,  Bourges,  and 
at  once  seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  proper,  Besan^on.    But  notwithstanding  the  services 
Franche  Oomt6,  Artois,  and  the  cities  along  the  thus  rendered  to  France,  and  his  comparatively 
Somme.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  husband  of  mild  treatment  of  t^e  middle  classes,  he  never 
OharWs  daughter  Mary,  made  war  upon  Lonis  gained  popularity;  his  craftiness,  his  perfidious 
for  the  recovery  of  these  possessions.    Gaining  and  cruel  temper,  and  his  tot^  want  of  royal 
an  indecidve  victory  at  Gninegate  (1479),  he  dignity,  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  feelings 
had  finally  to  yield  to  the  supeHority  of  the  king,  of  fear  and  disgust,  amounting  to  unmitigated 
who  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  (1482)  preserved  hat^ ;  and  although  Oomines  insists  that  he 
his  conquests,  paitly  unconditionally,  partly  as  was  the  best  prince  of  his  time,  history  is  nn- 
the  dower  of  young  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  able  entirdy  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.    He 
daughter  of  Maximuian  and  Mary,  to  whom  he  spent  his  later  years  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-les* 
betrothed  his  son.    Meanwhile  he  had  triumph-  Tours,  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  physi- 
edover  nearly  all  his  other  enemies.    He  had  dan  Oottier;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he 
retaken  Perpignan  from  John  H.  of  Aragon,  summoned  St  Frands  of  Paula  to  come  to  him 
thus  preparing  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Rous-  and  intercede  for  the  prolongation  of  his  lifld. 
siUon  and  Oe^agne  to  France ;  and  he  had  in  He  is  said  to  be  at  least  partly  the  author  of  the 
1475  conduded  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  Cent  nouteUes  mnmellei^  a  collection  of  novels 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.    But  above  all  he  had  mostly  borrowed  from  Boccacdo,  and  of  the 
crushed  the  most  troublesome  feudal  houses ;  Baier  de»  ouerreB,    The  Mimairea  of  Oomines 
the  count  of  Armagnao  fell  in  1478,  treaoher*  give  the  full  history  of  this  extraordinary  prince, 
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who  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  addeved  the  oonqneal  of  iiie  dnciijr  wTStaa  t 
Sismondi)  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin.    He  has  few  months,  took  Lndovico  Bforza  and  sent  lasi 
also  heen  well  described  in  Barante's  Histoire  a  prisoner  to  EVanoe,  and  aansted  liie  pope  ui 
des  dues  de  Bcurgoffne;  while  Sir  Walter  Soott  hia^son  Oesare  Borgia  in  their  territorial  aggia- 
in  his  "  Quentin  Dnrward,''  and  Yictor  Hngo  aions.    He  oondnded  in  1500  a  secret  ticaiT  tt 
in  his  Notre  Dame  de  PariSy  have  portrayed  Granada  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and,  secd- 
him  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life.  ing  his  army  to  Naples,  shared  that  IdDgdm 
LOUIS  xn.,  king  of  France,  the  8th  of  the  with  his  ally.    Quarrels,  however,  bood  ana 
house  of  Yalois,  bom  in  Blois  in  1462,  died  in  between  the  conquerors,  and  Gonsalro  de  Co^ 
151 5.    The  son  of  Duke  Oharles  of  Orleans,  and  doTa  defeated  the  French  at  Seminaria,  Ceripi- 
great-grandson  of  Oharles  Y .,  he  was  left  an  or-  la,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  finally  ei^IIiiig  iL= 
phan  when  scarcely  2  years  old,  and  was  edncat-  (1508)  from  southern  Italy.    In  1605,  Alx 
ed  under  the  supervision  of  Louis  XI.,  whose  2d  of  Brittany,  availing  herself  of  Louisas  Olnea 
daughter  Jeanne  he  was  constrained  to  manj  concluded  with  Tifaarimilian  a  trea^  at  BkiSf  b 
in  1476.    He  at  first  led  a  dissipated  life,  but  which  she  engaged  to  give  her  daughter  Ga^ 
on  the  accession  of  Oharles  YIII.  in  1488,  the  to  the  emperor's  grandson  (afterward  the  cs- 
young  king's  eldest  sister,  Anne  of  Beai\]en,  peror  Oharles  Y.),  with  a  dower  cooaiBliDi:  tf 
having  seized  upon  the  reins  of  power,  Louis,  not  only  the  claims  of  the  French  Mag  to  Iffle 
who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  at-  and  Naple&  but  the  two  rich  provinoes  of  Brit- 
tempted  to  snatch  them  from  her  hands;  he  at  tany  and  Burgundy.     Lonis  on  hia  reeoT^rr 
first  succeeded  in  haviuff  himself  appointed  lien-  tvoke  off  this  treaty,  and,  yieldiiig  to  the  wiabcs 
tenant-general  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  states-  of  the  statee-general  at  Tours,  betrothed  Onde 
general  held  in  1484 ;  but  the  crafhr  daughter  in  1506  to  her  cousin  Francis  of  An^viene. 
of  Louis  XL  succeeded  in  defeating  all  his  plans,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.    In  1508  be  sevwe- 
He  then  resorted  to  arms,  forming  a  powerfbl  ly  chastised  the  city  of  Genoa,  -which  bad  as- 
league  among  the  nobles,  and  even  securing  an  serted  its  freedom,  and  in  1609  formed  aa  il- 
alliance  with  Richard  HI.  of  England ;   but  liance  with  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Araj^as. 
Anne^s  decision  and  energy  again  proved  her  and  Julius  II.,  known  as  the  *'  leiigae  of  (W 
safeguard,  and  while  helping  Kichmond  in  his  brai,*^  to  crush  the  republic  of  Yenicei  TheT«> 
expedition  against  the  llnglish  monarch,  she  netians,  conquered  by  him  at  A^nadello,  vest 
sent  an  army  to  Brittany,  the  stronghold  of  the  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the  pope  (JuBk  Hi 
confederates,  who  were  defeated  at  St  Aubin-  suddenly  went  over  to  their  side,  and  bro^ 
du-Oormier  in  1487.    Louis  of  Orleans,  being  about  the  ''holy  league,"  to  wh»^  iffarimaMa, 
captured,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bouiges,  Henry  Ym.  of  England,  and  Ferdinand  adbo«d, 
wnere  it  is  said  he  was  confined  at  night  in  an  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.   TU 
iron  cage.    At  the  end  of  8  years  he  was  re-  latter,  under  the  command  of  Gaston  de  Toix, 
leased  by  Charles  Vlll.,  and  proved  a  faithful  were  at  first  successfril,  Gaston  gaining  3  vku^ 
servant  to  his  liberator.    In  1495  he  accom-  ries  in  8  months;  but  his  death  at  Bavecask 
panied  Charles  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and  1512  arrested  their  success,  and  being  ficalf 
was  put  in  command  at  Asti.    He  rashly  took  defeated  at  Novara  in  1518,  they  lost  aH  tky 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  enforce  his  still  held  in  Italy.  Louis  had  sednoed  the  Tei:«> 
claims  to  tiie  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his  tians  frx>m  their  allies;  but  the  other  oonfede- 
ffrandmother,  Yalentina  YisGonti;  butLudovico  rates  made  a  league  at  Mechlin,  and  invaM 
Bforza  defeated  his  plans  and  besieged  him  in  France;  the  English  routed  the  French  ^^emdar- 
Novara.     The  return  of  Charles  Vin.  teom  merie  at  Guinegate  (1518);  and  Louis,  beia| 
Naples  and  the  victory  of  Fomovo  (1495)  ex-  moreover  threatened  by  the  Swiss  and  theSpsa- 
tricated  him  from  his  difScidt  position,  and  he  iards,  offered  terms  to  his  enemies,  and  the  pad- 
returned  to  France  with  the  king.    The  latter  fication  was  settled  at  Orleans  (1514).     The 
dying  without  issue  in  1498,  the  crown  devolved  king,  to  secure  his  arrangements  with  T**^*^ 
by  right  upon  Louis,  now  86  years  of  age.    On  consented  to  pay  a  pension  of  100,000  aow&s 
his  accession,  he  generously  declared  that  *^  the  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  to  marry  that  klng^s  aster 
king  of  France  would  not  avenge  the  wrongs  Marv.  A  few  months  later  he  breathed  his  1^ 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,^'  and  welcomed  amia  the  universal  sorrow  of  his  nation,  b 
even  those  who  had  previously  opposed  him.  whom  he  was  styled  the  ^^  father  iii  the  pecfAtT 
He  gave  his  confidence  to  George  of  Amboise,  He  had  done  much  to  improve  their  ooodkke 
a  well  meaning  but  short-sighted  minister;  and  by  promoting  agriculture  and  commeroe,  rt- 
while  their  common  ^orts  tended  to  promote  formiuff  the  administration  of  justice,  and  trj- 
the  internal  welfare  of  France,  their  foreign  ing  to  lessen  the  taxes, 
policy  was  injurious  to  it.    Louis,  having  in  LOUIS  XHI.,  king  of  France,  the  Sd  of  tb« 
1499  obteined  a  divorce  fi^m  his  first  wife,  mar-  house  of  Bourbon,  born  in  Fontainehleao,  Sef>t 
ried  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles  27,  160L  died  in  St  Germain-en-Laye,  Mi^  li» 
Yin.,  thus  securing  tiie  reunion  of  that  duchy  1648.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heniy-  FV .  br 
to  France.    He  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  Maria  de^  Medici,  and  succeeded  his  fiuber  in 
Pope  Alexander  Yl.,  who  had  granted  the  di-  1610  when  only  9  years  old,  his  mother  exercK- 
vorce,  and  he  undertook  to  make  good  his  claims  ing  the  regency  during  his  minority.    A  wteX 
upon  Milan.    At  the  head  of  his  army,  he  woman  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  her  ItaHaoft* 
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vorites,  slie  was  unable  to  preside  over  tlie  edu-  tlie  bixih  of  Lotiis  XIY.  in  the  snooeeding  year 
cation  of  the  young  king,  whose  time  was  spent  occasioned  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  Joy 
in  nseless  occupations.    In  1615  he  married  among  the  people,  who  gave  to  him  the  appel- 
Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  lation  of  IHeu-donni  or  God-ffiven.    He  was  5 
Spain.     Notwithstanding  his  submissive  dispo*  years  old  when  his  father  di^  and  his  mother 
sition,  he  got  tired  of  his  mother's  favorite  became  regent  with  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  prime 
Conoini,  ana  resolved  upon  shaking  off  his  yoke  minister.    At  the  time  of  his  accession  France 
(1617) ;  he  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  alive  or  was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.    Laws  and 
dead,   and  when  Ooncini  was  in  consequence  jurisdictions  were  unsettled  and  undefined; 
mnrdered  on  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre,  the  king  many  cities  and  fortresses  were  held  by  Individ- 
showed  himself  at  a  window  and  exclaimed:  uals  possessing  in  certain  districts  a  greater 
*'*'  Thanks  to  you,  my  friends ;  now  I  am  a  king."  power  than  the  crown  itself;  detached  portions 
He  intrusted  the  afEkirs  of  state  to  his  oWn  fe^  of  other  countries  interrupted  the  natural  limits 
vorite  Albert  de  Luynes,  whom  he  promoted  to  of  France  and  broke  its  geographical  unity ; 
the  rank  of  great  constable.  Although  incapable  war  existed  with  Spain   and  €fennany,  and 
of  governing,  Louis  Xm.  possessed  great  per-  every  part  of  the  frontier  was  menaced  by  pow- 
Bonal  bravery,  which  he  evmced  in  1619  at  tiie  erfol  armies ;  the  finances  were  scanty  and  ill 
battle  of  the  Pont-de-C6,  where  he  routed  his  regulated,  and  a  general  grossness  of  manners 
mother's  troops,  and  in  1621  at  the  siege  of  and  depravity  of  morals  pervaded  all  classes  of 
Montaaban,  which  he  endeavored  to  take  from  society.    The  infant  king's  amusements  were  all 
the  Protestants.    He  concluded  peace  with  the  of  a  military  kind.    Ho  delighted  in  handling 
latter  on  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  but  found  arms  and  in  beating  drums.    His  intellectusu 
himself  unable  to  check  the  disorder  which  education  was  neglected,  but  much  attention 
prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom.    He  was  there-  was  paid  to  his  physical  development,  and  his 
fore  in  1624  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  ad-  natural  vanity,  egotism,  and  haughtiness  were 
mitted  to  his  cabinet  her  chief  adviser,  Oardinal  encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  his  mother 
Richelieu.    Thenceforth  the  kmg  nearly  disap-  and  his  tutors.  The  avarice  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
peared  behind  his  prime  minister,  who  for  18  induced  him  to  stint  the  allowance  and  equipage 
years  controlled  the  destinies  not  only  of  France  of  the  young  monarch,  who  slept  upon  worn  and 
but  of  Europe.    Louis'  comparative  insignifi-  ragged  sheets,  and  had  a  most  unbecoming  and 
cance  has  two  redeeming  points:  his  personal  insufBcient  wardrobe.  The  personal  neglect  with 
courage  in  war,  and  his  high  appreciation  of  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  general  contempt 
Blchelieu.  In  spite  of  all  intrigues,  and  notwith-  for  the  royal  authority  during  the  troubles  of 
standing  his  own  dislike  of  the  man,  he  retained  the  Fronde,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
him  in  power  until  his  death.    He  more  than  mind  at  this  period,  when  for  several  years  he 
once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
support  the  policy  of  his  minister,  and  on  such  triguing  minister  and  a  factious  nobility,  often 
occasions  deserved  general  admiration  by  his  forced  to  fly  before  triumphant  rebels,  and  to 
valor  and  sometimes  by  his  military  talents ;  wander  a  fugitive  over  his  kingdom.  It  was  not 
he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  La  until  1652  that  he  was  able  to  reside  undisturbed 
Rochelle,  1627-'8 ;  in  the  following  year  he  de-  in  Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  these  scenes  of 
vised  and  conducted  a  most  brilliant  attack  at  anarchy  gave  him  a  love  of  ord^  and  of  strong 
the  Pas  de  Saze,  against  the  duke  of  Bavoy;  government  which  he  carried  subsequently  to 
and  finally,  in  1686,  his  self-possession  and  firm-  despotism,  and  an  aversion  to  the  turbulent 
ness  saved  France  from  invasion ;  he  advanced  metropolis  which  finally  led  him  to  transfer  the 
toward  the  allied  army,  which  had  already  ta-  seat  of  government  to  Versailles.    In  1661,  at 
ken  Corbie  in  Plcardy,  retook  that  town,  and  the  age  of  14,  Louis  declared  himself  of  age,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.    He  liked  sedu-  took  full  possession  of  the  royal  authority.    He 
sion,  and  contented  himself  with  the  society  of  manifestea  at  even  this  early  period  much  dis- 
a  tew  friends.    Some  ladies  attracted  his  atten-  comment  and  soundness  of  Judgment ;  but,  with 
tion,  Mile,  de  La&yette  and  Mme.  de  Hautefort  the  exception  of  his  devotional  exercises,  suffi- 
among  the  number ;  but  so  great  was  his  repu-  cient  military  skill  to  review  his  troops,  and  a 
tation  for  chastity  that  their  virtue  was  never  perfect  familiarity  with  court  etiquette,  he  was 
questioned.    Music,  drawing,  and  mechanical  extremely  ignorant  of  aflbirs  of  state,  which 
arts  filled  such  of  his  hours  as  were  not  devoted  had  been  purposely  kept  from  his  inspection.  In 
to  hunting  and  pious  reading.    It  was  not  until  1658  the  young  king,  under  the  orders  of  Tu- 
be had  been  married  22  years  that  he  became  renne,  accompanied  the  army  in  a  campaign 
a  father.      ^^  against  the  rebellious  prince  of  Oond6,  who  was 
LOUIS   XIY.,  called   &e   Great,  king  of  besieging  Arras ;  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
France,  bom  at  St.  Germain-en -Laye,  Sept.  16,  of  that  city  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  the 
1688,  died  at  Yereailles,  Sept.  1,  1715.    He  was  Fronde.    In  1659  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIH.  and  of  Anne  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyr6n6e8;  and  in 
Austria.    His  mother  had  been  married  and  rafilment  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  Louis  in 
childless  for  22  years,  and  was  an  object  of  1660  married  Maria  Theresa,  daught^  of  Philip 
aversion  to  her  husband.    A  temporary  recon-  lY.    She  was  handsome  and  ffood-natured,  but 
dilation  took  place  toward  the  end  of  1687|  and  weak  in  intellect,  and  the  king  hadlittle  affoction 
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tot  li«r,  though  he  treated  her  with  iiiTariable  one  over  the  pq[>e,  Alexander  TIL  Tkdife 

reflpect   and  oonsideration.    Mazarin  died  in  deOr^qni,  French  ambassador  at  Rooe,  got  oo 

1661,  after  having  ruled  France  for  16  years,  a  qnarrel  with  the  pope's  brother  sod  vha  t5e 

Loais  dedded  henceforth  to  be  his  own  prime  papal  guards,  in  which  some  of  the  unhuak'i 

minister;  and  when  he  was  waited  upon  after  servants  were  woonded  and  onekilkd.  Ikpopi 

the  death  of  the  cardinal  by  the  ftinctionaries  of  made  snch  reparation  as  would  have  aiti^izT 

state,  and  asked  to  whom  they  must  in  ftitare  of  tihe  French  king's  predeoessorB;  somecfik 

address  themselves  on  questions  of  pnbHc  bosi-  guards  were  hanged,  and  the  governor  of  £« 

ness,  the  king  replied,  much  to  their  astonish-  difimissed  from  office  for  not  haTiog  prercttc 

ment :  "  To  myself.'^    Not  one  seems  to  have  tiie  riot.     Louis,  however,  demaDdei  lar^le 

suspected  that  Louis,  who  had  been  remarkable  atonement,  and  began  to  march  troops  tQiri 

hitherto  for  his  love  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  and  the  Italian  frontier.    The  pope  hwam  fisit- 

for  his  supine  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  ened,*and  at  length  consented  to  disbisdii 

Masarin,  would  suddenly  rouse  from  his  lethargy  guard,  to  exile  his  briber,  to  send  a  eii 

and  assume  the  burden  of  government    His  nal  to  Paris  to  make  a  formal  apokgjr,  ed  & 

first  business  was  to  institute,  with  the  assist-  build  a  monument  in  Rome  reoor<dD|  the  o&tt 

ance  of  Oolbert,  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  condi-  and  its  reparation.    The  energy  sod  detem 

tion  of  the  finances.    Fouquet,  a  man  of  bril-  tion  displayed  by  Louis  in  these  a&iDDitti 

liant  ability,  who  had  long  been  minister  of  deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  £arope,ai 

finance,  had  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  with  the  increasing  order  and  nroiperitf  at 

by  peculation.    By  order  of  the  king  he  was  France,  made  him  greatly  admired  sod  him, 

arrested,  Sept.  6,  1661,  brought  to  trial,  con-  at  home.    His  power  in  his  own  kiogdoow 

victed,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison-  now  entirely  abeolnte;  his  fiunoosnying:!^ 

ment.    He  was  succeeded  by  Oolbert  under  c^est  nun,  ^^1  am  the  atate,    was  litenilf  m 

whose  administration  order  was  restored  in  the  His  administration  waa  efficiently  mippa\tih 

finances,  the  revenue  greatly  increased,  manu-  accomplished  statesmen  and  great  genenk  Hi 

factures  established,  and  every  species  of  in-  internal  affairs,  directed  by  Colbert,  and  tbe^ 

ternal  improvement  promoted.    In  foreign  af-  partment  of  war  by  Lonvois,  were  Intli  ii  t^ 

fairs,  the  first  act  of  Louis  announced  to  the  highest  state  of  order  and  efficiency;  tf^^ 

world  that  the  government  of  France  had  passed  powerful  navy  commanded  by  the  gaiUm  ^ 

into  very  different  hands  from  those  of  Mazarin,  of  Beaufort,  the  grandson  of  Hear;  IT^  bis- 

whose  domestic  difficulties  had  compelled  him  tained  the  power  of  France  upon  tbe  ooec 

to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  the  surround-  The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  tiihi^ 

ing  powers,  and  that  henceforth  the  king  of  distracted  and  enfeebled  by  internal  enk  or  a* 

France  was  determined  to  make  himself  re-  eign  dangers.  The  careless  and  i^ofligiteCbaiie 

spected  by  his  neighbors.    In  1661  a  quarrel  IL  ofEngland  was  privately  a  peDSOKr  of  tk 

broke  out  at  London  between  D^Estrades,  tibe  French  kinff,  and  the  ancient  riyal  of  Yraa 

French  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  and  wasdemonuizedandbetoiyedbyitsownrcia; 

Vatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador.    The  latter  Spain,  though  her  prodigious  empire  ^"^7^^ 

claimed  precedence  of  the  former  on  the  ground  broken  in  extent,  was  harassed  and  veiw 

that  Spain  stood  higher  than  France  in  the  scale  by  dissensions  among  her  ili-comuu^  o(^ 

of  nations.    An  encounter  took  place  between  uent  kingdoms;  Germany  waa  divided bj^ 

their  respective  retinues  during  a  public  proces-  ligious  animosities ;  and  Hollaiid  ina  tffs  i? 

sion,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  internal  factions,  and  was  wtadoghaaep 

French  ambasaador,  whose  carriage  was  broken  in  attempts  at  conquest  in  Brazil.  Inlte 

to  nieces,  his  horses  killed,  and  his  son  and  sev-  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  l^chdin  » 

end  of  his  attendants  wounded,  while  the  Span-  Mazarin,  notwithstanding  the  civil  ^'^^'"^^ 

ish  ambassador  forcibly  took  precedence  in  the  stirred  up  against  the  latter  by  the  toi^bs^ 

procession.    The  indignation  of  Louis  when  he  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  had  at  l^fgth  O0i"rj^ 

received  the  news  of  this  insult  was  extreme,  triumphed,  and  there  was  nolonc^amoDgev 

He  immediately  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassa-  the  people  or  the  aristocracy  any  aerioe  eff 

dor  at  his  own  court  to  quit  France,  recalled  tiie  sition  to  tiie  royal  antiiority.    The  abOitjEtf; 

French  ambassador  fh>m  Madrid,  and  sent  a  pectedly  displayed  by  the  king,  the  gnc«  *^ 

message  to  the  king  of  Spain  declaring  that  if  dignity  of  his  person,  the  weariness  wJua» 

he  did  not  at  once  admit  the  right  of  France  to  nation  felt  of  civil  contentions,  the  ^^^^ 

precedence  and  make  a  formal  apology  for  the  poverty  and  distress  to  prosperity  ai»  v* 

outrage  at  London,  he  might  prepare  for  imme*  dance  produced  by  the  reforms  in  the  ooii'^ 

diate  war.     The  Spanish  monarch  yielded  to  and  the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  po|K.>j 

this  threat,  and  sent  a  special  ambassador,  who  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  ^^'^ 

on  March  24^  1662,  waited  upon  Louis  at  Fon-  to  render  the  people  snbmiasiTe  and  ^|^ 

tainebleau.  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  The  nobles,  whose  tnrbulenoe  and  ^°^^ 

ministers  then  resident  at  the  court,  declared,m  pendenoe  had  been  hitherto  the  ohi^ohetf^ 

the  name  of  his  royal  master,  that  henceforward  the  royal  power,  now  turned  ^^'^^'^'^iLgf 

the  Spanish  ambaajsadors  should  never  compete  with  each  other  in  flatteiy  and  ^**'^]|^i 

^ith  those  of  France.    This  triumph  over  the  and  devotion  to  the  king  heeaoe  «  ^ 

Spanish  monatoh  was  foUowed  by  a  still  greater  ftahion  as  opposition  to  the  eowthad  tm 
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&e  times  of  tbe  Frande.     The  king  himMlf  the  Barbary  piratefi)  and  humbled  <be  Alg^ 

labored   sealondy  to  promote  not   only  the  rines,  who  were  compelled  to  set  free  their 

external  dignity  bot  the  internal  weUSwe  of  Ohristian  elaTes.    Alter  lon^  negotiations  with 

France.    With  the  aid  of  Ck>lbert  and  other  the  dnke  of  Lorraine,  Lonis  himself  in  1667 

able  ministers,  he  made  great  and  sncoessM  ef-  marched  into  the  territories  of  that  prince 

forts  to  advance  theagricnltore,  commerce,  and  and  forced  him  to  cede  the  town  of  Marsal  to 

mannfactnres  of  his  kingdom,  to  improve  the  France.    In  1666  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died,  and 

roads  and  means  of  travelling^  and  to  foster  lit-  Louis  raised  a  daim  to  the  Spanish  poseMBsnona 

eritture,  sdence,  and  the  arts.    A  large  proper-  in  the  Netherlands  on  behau  of  his  wife,  the 

lion,  of  the  great  monnments  of  France  had  danghter  of  Philip.  In  support  of  this  daim  he 

their  origin  in  his  reign ;  among  others^  the  stn-  sodoenly  invadea  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an 

pendons  harbors,  ship  yards,  uA  fortifications  army  of  85,000  men,  and  in  8  weeks  had  taken 

of  Brest,  Bochefort,  Lorient^  Havre,  Dunkirk,  a  dozen  important  towns,  including  the  stronsly 

Oette,  and  Toulon;  the  canal  of  Lanffuedoo,  fortified  dty  of  liDe,  which  after  a  siege  of  9 

which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterra-  days  had  surrendered  to  Louis  in  person.  These 

nean,  was  constructed  by  his  orders.    In  1668  rapid  conquests  alarmed  the  whole  of  Europe, 

the  aoademv  of  inscriptions  and  bdles-Iettres  and  created  an  impression  never  ef&oed  that 

was  founded,  and  in  1666  the  academy  of  soi-  Louk  was  aiming  at  universal  dominion.    A 

ences,  and  eminent  foreign  men  of  science  were  triple  alliance  was  formed,  Jan.  28,  1668,  be* 

invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.    Oas*  tween  HoUand,  England,  and  Sweden,  lor  the 

sini  was  called  from  Italy,  Huyghens  from  Hoi-  purpose  of,  obliging  France  and  Spain  to  make 

land,  and  Rdmer  from  Denmark.    An  observa-  peace.    Louis,  however,  continued  his  career 

tory  was  erected  at  Paris,  and  apartments  as-  of  conquest,  and  in  Feb.  1668,  Franche  Oomt6 

signed  to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  the  pdaoe  was  invaded  by  an  army  led  by  the  great 

of  the  Louvre.    An  academy  of  punting  and  Oond^  asnsted  by  the  king,  and  in  14  days  tiie 

sculpture  was  also  founded  at  Paris,  and  in  whole  of  that  province  had  submitted.    Tbe 

1667  the  French  academy  of  art  was  established  commissioners  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  £ng» 

at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  young  French  artists,  land  now  met  at  Aix  la  Ohspdle  with  those 

Beside  the  foundation  of  these  permanent  insti-  of  France  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty  was  signe^ 

tutions  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  May  2,  1668,  by  which  the  important  and 

sdences  through  a  long  series  of  future  years,  a  strongly  fortified   territory  known  afterward 

vast  number  of  detached  acts  of  Louis  all  tend-  as  French  Flanders  was  retained  by  Louis, 

ed  to  the  same  general  ol^ect    Every  man  dis-  and  Franche  Comt6,  which  was  entirdy  sur- 

tinguished  in  letters  or  m  art  was  rewarded  rounded  by  his  own  dominions  and  was  at 

with  substantial  benefits ;  larse  sums  were  set  his  mercy  whenever  he  chose  to  take  it,  was  re* 

apart  for  increasing  the  royd  library ;  men  of  stored  to  Spain.  Lonis  now  turned  bis  attention 

learning  and  discrimination  were  sent  to  every  to  breaking  up  by  diplomacy  the  codition  agdnst 

part  of  the  world  to  collect  boolu^  manuscripts,  him,  which  had  extended  to  the  German  states. 

and  antiques ;  and  19  professorships  were  found-  and  his  success  in  this  fidd  was  not  less  dgnal 

ed  in  the  royd  college..   Many  of  the  narrow  than  his  recent  success  in  war.    The  electors  of 

and  dark  streets  which  deformed  Paris  were  Cologne  and  Hanover,  the  bishops  of  Mftnster, 

deared  away,  and  splendid  buildings  erected  in  Osnabrftck,  and  Strasbourg,  and  tbe  king  of 

their  stead,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  Sweden  were  gained  over,  and  Spain  itself 

was  repaved  and  relighted,  and  regulations  was  partadly  conciliated.    The  great  object  of 

made  for  its  deanlinesB,  and  the  police  so  re-  lus  policy  at  this  time,  however,  was  to  detach 

organized  and  strengthened  that  it  soon  became  England  from  her  alliance  with  Holland,  in  or- 

the  most  orderly  and  secure  capitd  in  Europe,  der  that  his  growing  navy  might  not  be  crushed 

Reforms  of  still  greater  importance  were  made  by  the  power  of  tiie  two  chia  maritime  states 

by  the  promulgation,  Feb.  10, 1667,  of  the  &•  of  Europe.    This  was  skilfully  effected  by  brib- 

mous  ordafmanM  ewiU,  which  created  a  great  ing  the  English  cabinet,  and  by  playing  off  upon 

and  benefidd  change  in  the  whole  body  of  Oharles  H.  not  only  the  seductions  of  French 

French  law,  and  swept  away  a  mass  of  abuses  gOld,  but  the  infiuence  of  his  dster  Henrietta, 

and  absurdities  which  had  been  aooumulatinff  the  duchess  of  Orieana,  and  the  diarms  of 

for  a^es.    This  was  foUowed  by  an  improved  Mile,  de  Qoerousilles,  who  afterward  became 

crimind  code  in  1670,  and  subsequentiy  by  the  the  notorious  duchess  of  Portsmouth.    On  May 

regulation  of  commeroid  law  and  by  the  aboli-  22,  1670,  a  treaty  waa  signed  at  Dover,  by 

tion  of  locd  iurisdictions  belonging  to  the  great  which  the  king  of  England  became  a  pendoner 

nobles.    In  ms  foreign  policy,  Ijouis  purchased  of  France,  and  piomiMd  to  make  war  upon  his 

Dunkirk  from  Charles  II.  of  inland  for  5,000,-  dly  the  Dutch  republic.     In  the  same  vear 

000  livres  in  1662,  covertiy  dded  Portugal  Louis  resumed  military  operations  by  taKing 

agdnst   Spain  in  1665,  notwithstanding  his  poesesnon  of  Lorrdne.    In  1672  Gbartes  began 

treaty  obligations  to  the  latter  power,  conolud-  his  promised  war  on  the  Dutch  by  an  attadc 

ed  a  commerdd  alliance  with  Holland  in  1666,  upon  their  Smyrna  fieet  as  it  was  paadng  through 

and  dded  that  republic  against  England  dur-  the  English  channeL    Louis  in  person  invaded 

ing  the  war  of  1665-'7.    At  the  same  time  his  Hdland  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  aocompa- 

fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  swept  that  sea  of  med  by  TurennOi  Cond6,  Yauban,  and  Lonvda^ 
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sndspeedQymadehimielf  nuMterof  8  provineeB  ffnen,  Ang.  10, 1678,  by  wbioh  Loins  rHiiirf 

and  40  fortreiBes.    He  behaved  throngbout  the  Franche  Comt6,  Freneb  Flandera,  AIsmc,  ui 

oampaign  with  marked  clemeDcy  to  his  prmon*  some  of  his  oonqaests  on  tbe  Rfaine.  Tbe  m^ 

en  and  to  the  peaoefnl  population.    Koplnn-  gotiations  were  in  great  part  earned  on  dmy 

der  was  permitted,  and  whatever  was  taken  for  by  himself  and  his  letters  during  their  prors 

the  nae  of  the  army  was  amply  paid  for.    His  exhibit  his  diplomatic  abilitiee  in  a  Terjkr<r- 

activity  and  oonrage  were  also  oonspionons.    He  able  light    He  did  not  suffer  Earope  to  resc 

frequently  exposed  himself  to  tbe  fire  of  the  en«  long  at  peace.    In  1680  he  advanced  drnfi 

emy,  went  to  bed  late,  rose  at  8  A.  M.,  and  gave  various  German  territoriee,  and  in  Sept  1^: 

almost  every  moment  to  the  performance  of  his  seized  by  force  npon  the  importantdt^of  Sent 

duties  as  king  and  generaL    The  Dutch,  alarm-  bourg.   This  led  to  war  widi  the  Genun  s. 

ed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  sent  pire  and  with  Spain,  whieh  resulted  in  tbev- 

deputies  to  sue  for  peace.    Louis  demanded  an  quisltion  by  Fhmce  of  the  town  and  teniur 

inaemnity  of  20,000,000  livres,  the  cession  of  of  Luxemburg,  which  were  confirmed  tt>  Lo 

extensive  territories,  the  public  exercise  of  the  by  the  treaty  of  Ratisbon,  Aug.  1681  Tk 

OaUioUc  religion  throughout  the  United  Prov-  prince  of  Orange  was  unwearied  in  Wthi* 

inces,  and  other  severe  and  humiliating  condi-  to  array  Europe  in  oppontion  to  tbe  mMys 

tlons.    The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Dutch  rose  at  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  whose  Bdma 

these  demands,  and  they  resolved  to  perish  rather  of  aggrandizement  were  now  deariv  mafufei- 

than  submit.    The  grand  pensionary  De  Witt^  ed ;  and  in  1686  the  leagne  of  Angsim^  vs 

who  counselled  submission,  was  torn  to  pieces  formed,  by  which  Holland,  Austria,  8pBii,  B^ 

by  the  people.    William  of  Orange  was  elected  varia,  and  Savoy  formed  a  coafition  tpm 

stadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  the  France.    Louis  prepared  with  his  usoileDs? 

dSkes  which  shut  out  tbe  ocean  were  cut  in  sev-  for  the  contest,  which  be  began  himedf  in  ^ 

eral  places,  and  the  country  covered  with  water,  1688,  by  invading  and  overrumiiDg  tbe  hisi 

which,  though  it  ruined  the  land,  effectually  nate,  which  was  again  desolated  with  tn  oi 

impeded  the  progress  of  the  invaders.    Prep-  sword  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  wts« 

aradons  were  also  m&de  to  transport  in  the  last  These  atrocities,  however,  like  those  of  tiiefo' 

emergency  the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies,  mer  war,  were  committed  by  order  of  Loct% 

Meantime  the  progress  of  Louis  had  again  roused  and  were  stron^y  condemned  by  the  kii^  ^^ 

the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  formidable  they  came  to  his  knowledge.    In  the  war  ^ 

alliances  were  rapidly  forming  against  France,  ensued,  his  armies,  no  longer  led  by  (M^tf^ 

The  emperor  of  Qermany  sent  20,000  men  under  Turenne,  met  with  severe  reversea  Oriberf «« 

the  famous  Montecuculi  to  join  the  great  elector  dead  f  Sept  6, 1688),  and  Fhmce  was  \tpmBi 

of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  the  military  to  foei  seriously  the  immense  expeoses  of  var, 

Sower  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  taken  the  carried  on  as  it  was  by  Louis  with  ftu^ 

dd  with  80,000  troops  for  the  relief  of  Hoi-  armies  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Enropenft 

land;  Spain  herself  was  making  exertions  finr  tiie  days  (Kf  the  Romans.    Thetreasoiywo- 

the  same  purpose,  and  had  raised  16,000  men  hausted,  and  to  replenish  it  tiie  king  u^  ^ 

to  reinforce  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  even  principal  nobles  sent  their  plate  to  tbe  mntii' 

the  debased  English  court,  pressed  by  the  mur-  various  other  extreme  means  were  resorta^  a 

murs  of  the  people,  who  could  not  see  with  in-  As  the  war  advanced,  the  military  gem  (^^^ 

difierence  a  Protestant  country  conquered  by  a  duke  of  Luxembourg  redeemed  the  boaofrftht 

Catholic  monarch,  began  to  waver  in  its  sub-  French  arms  at  Leuze,  Steenlrirk,  NeenriodA 

Bcrviency.    Louis,  leavingVauban  to  fortify  tbe  and  in  other  battles.    The  English  revolotKnfl 

places  he  had  taken,  hastened  to  Paris  to  devise  1688  had  raised  to  tbe  throne  of  Great  Briw 

measures  to  counteract  the  combinations  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ablest  and  n^^ 

him.    He  provided  with  prompt  vigor  for  the  mined  of  the  enemies  of  Louis,  andbadiddid 

preservation  of  his  conquests  and  for  the  defence  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to  tbe  eot^^ 

of  his  eastern  fh)ntier  against  the  Germans.    A  against  France.  The  war  oontiDued  witb  mm 

war  of  several  years  followed,  in  which  the  success  and  reverses  on  the  part  of  I^ '^ 

French  armies,  led  by  Turenne,  Oondd,  Luxeiti-  Sept.  1697,  when  it  was  terminated  br » 

bourg,  and  other  great  generals,  combated  more  peace  of  Byswick.    By  the  treaties  bere  wt 

or  less  suocessfolly  against  the  forces  of  half  of  Ixrais  granted  to  the  Dutch  extraordinflj  (^^ 

Europe.    Louis  himself,  in  June,  1678,  com-  mercid  privileges,  and   regained  ^^<^^ 

manded  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Maestricht ;  Pondicherry  in  India ;  to  S^n  he  rertofw  r 

and  in  1674  he  lea  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  conquests  in  Catalonia,  and  a  lay  f^^ 

Franche  Oomt^  which  was  now  permanently  Flanders,  witli  many  strong  foiUMBw;** 

annexed  to  France.    In  this  year  the  devasta-  Germans  he  restered  all  that  be  had  takce:  »< 

tinn  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  army  of  Turenne,  gave  up  Lorraine  to  its  legitimafe  »^^ 

under  orders  fW>m  Louvois,  brought  upon  Louis  and  lastly  recognized  William  IE  «^^ 

general  execration.  In  1676-'7-'8  the  king  made  England.    Charles  IL  of  Spain  <^^*^J 

rilliant  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  took  in  1700,  and,  having  no  beh*,  left  his ermtj^ 

person  the  towns  of  Cond6,  Bouchain,  Valen-  to  PhiUp,  duke  of  Ai^ou,  g"""^^^^ 

dennes,  Cambray,  Ghent,  and  Tpres.    The  war  testament  accepted  by  the  Froicb  kii^.  ^^ 

was  at  length  oonoluded  by  the  peace  of  Nime-  ominous  remark  that**  the  F^frda^es  no  loap 
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filiated."    This  event  set  all  Europe  in  oommo-  Mme.  de  S6yigD6,  meet  of  whom  BtQl  hold  s 
tion,  and  led  in  the  following  year  to  the  war  of  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  French  anthoiu 
the  Spanish  soooession,  Anstria,  England,  Hoi-  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Louis  XIY.  es- 
land^  Fmssiay  and  Hanover  having  formed  an  tablished  at  his  oonrt  a  most  rigid  ^stem  of 
allianoe  against  France.   This  great  strng^^le  was  etiquette,  which  he  regarded  as  or  the  greatest 
in.  the  end  eminently  disastrous  to  Louis,  who  importance  and  always  maintained  with  Jealous 
saw  his  armies  defeated,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his  care.    He  rose  at  8  o'clock,  performed  his  devo* 
kio^om  invaded,  his  resources  exhausted,  and  tions^  and  was  dressed  by  his  vaJets  in  presence 
France  distressed  by  famine^  caused  by  the  most  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  then  read  for  an 
rigorous  winter  ever  known  in  Europe.    He  hour,  at  the  close  of  which  time  he  breakfasted. 
therefore  sought  for  peace,  and  after  rejecting  He  left  his  chamber  at  10,  attended  the  council 
vith  haughty  disdain  the  severe  and  humiliat-  and  heard  mass  at  12.    From  noon  until  1 
ing  conditions  at  first  demanded  by  the  triumph-  o'clock  he  appeared  in  public.    At  1  he  dined, 
ant  allies,  succeeded  by  skilful  diplomacy  in  seated  alone  at  tbe  table,  and  waited  on  by  the 
efTeoting  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Apnl  11, 1713,  highest  officers  of  the  court    After  dinner  he 
with  Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  following  spent  some  time  with  the  royal  family,  and  then 
year  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  with  the  German  em*  held  conferences  with  bis  ministers ;  afterward 
pire.     These  were  the  last  important  events  in  he  received  petitions  and  gave  audiences,  during 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Louis.   In  the  which  he  exhibited  great  urbanity  and  patience, 
internal  history  of  France  during  the  portion  of  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  oonver- 
his  reign  of  which  we  have,  related  the  foreign  sation,  in  driving,  at  the  theatre,  or  the  card 
history,  the  most  striking  events  were  the  out-  table.    At  supper,  which  was  his  favorite  re* 
hreak  of  poisoning  in  Paris,  for  an  account  of  past,  he  collected  about  him  all  the  princesses 
which  see  Bbinvilliebs;  the  tragical  death  of  and  their  ladies  of  honor,  and  passed  the  even- 
Henrietta  of  England ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ing  in  conversation  and  amusements.    In  person 
of  Nantes,  Oct  S2, 1686,  and  the  subsequent  per-  the  king  was  about  6  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
secntion  of  the  Protestants ;  the  revolt  of  the  but  had  the*art  by  his  dress  and  carriage  to  b^ 
Camiaards  in  1708 ;  the  building  of  the  magnifi-  pear  much  taller,  and  was  universally  admired 
cent  palace  of  Versailles;  and  the  singular  and  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  migestic  air.    His 
mysterious  detention  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  features  were  large  and  handsome,  and  his  man- 
Mask.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  ner  singularly  grave  and  commanding.    In  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIY.  played  an  important  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  pious,  and  de- 
and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  hb  voted  much  time  to  his  religious  duties.    His 
brilliant  court    The  most  noted  of  these  were  old  age  was  embittered  by  the  reverses  of  his 
(he  dachess  de  La  Vallidre  and  the  marchioness  armies,  by  the  deaths  of  his  diildren  and  grand- 
de  Montespan,  by  both  of  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  by  remorse  for  the  vices  of  his 
children,  who  were  acknowledged  and  legiti-  early  life.    His  last  words  to  his  great-grand- 
matized.    His  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  died  July  son  who  succeeded  him  were:  "My  child,  you 
80, 1683,  and  in  the  year  1685  or  1686  Louis  was  are  about  to  become  a  great  king;  do  not 

Erivately  married  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  whom  imitate  me  either  in  my  taste  for  bmlding  or  in 

e  had  in  vain  sought  to  make  his  mistress,  and  my  love  of  war.    Endeavor,  on  the  contrary, 

who  exercised  over  him  a  powerful  influence  to  live  in  peace  with  tbe  neighboring  nations; 

which  ended  only  with  his  hfe. — ^The  reign  of  render  to  Qod  all  that  you  owe  him,  and  cause 

Louis  XIY.  has  been  styled  the  Augustan  age  his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  subjects.    Strive 

of  France^  and  it  will  certainly  ever  be  illus-  also  to  relieve  ^e  burdens  of  your  people,  which 

trious  firom  the  splendid  array  of  great  men  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  do."    G.  P.  B. 

whom  the  king  assembled  around  his  throne.  James,  in  his  ^  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV.," 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  great  ministers  says:  *'  The  character  of  Louis  XIY.  has  been 

Colbert  and  Louvoik    Among  his  eenerals,  be-  a  subject  of  dispute  ever  since  his  eyes  were 

side  Turenne,  Oond^,  and  Loxembourg,  were  dosed.  ....  That  he  committed  many  errors 

Oatinat,  Or6qui,  Bonflers,  Montesquiou,  Yen-  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  manv  high 

ddme,  andYillars,  all  of  them  eminent  soldiers;  qualities  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 

his  distinguished  naval  commanders  were  Ohft-  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  say  of  him  that,  thongji 

teau-Renaud,  Duqnesne^  Tonrville,  and  Duguay-  he  had  stru^^led  with  faction  in  his  youth,  ren- 

Trouin  ;  Mol6»  Lamoignon,  Talon,  and  D^Agues-  dered  himseu  despotic  in  his  prime,  and  met 

seau  if^ere  among  the  civilians  of  his  reign ;  with  bitter  griefs^  disappointments,  and  anzie- 

Yauban  and  Riquet  were  his  engineers;  Per-  ties  in  his  decline,  he  never  showed  the  slightest 

raalt,  Mansart,  and  Blondel  his  architects ;  Le  trait  of  a  sanguinary  disposition  in  youth,  in 

Notre  his  landscape  gardener ;  and  Poget^  Gi-  manhood,  or  in  old  age.    That  be  was  ambitious 

rardon,  Pouasin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Sueur,  Le  to  excess^  no  one  who  reads  hli  history  can 

Brun,  and  tlie  two  Mignards  were  among  his  hesitate  to  admit ;   but  that  he  ever  dreamed 

sculptors  and  painters.    In  the  list  of  the  lit-  of  universal  dominion  few  will  now  believe ; 

erary  notabilities  of  his  reign  are  the  names  tk  and  though  his  object  was  certainly  his  own 

Oorneille,  Racine,  Moli^re^  Qninault,  La  Fon-  aggrandizement,  rather  than  tbe  aggrandize- 

taine,  La  Bruydre^  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Bourda-  ment  of  his  country,  yet  he  undoubtedly  saw 

lone,  Massilloni  F4n6k»i,  F16ohier,  Fleury,  and  and  sought  the  means  of  raising  his  own  gloiy 
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in  oonjonotion  with  the  glory  of  the  states  terestsof  thenatioD,  Bomeideaiiiajbefengri 
A  hundred  years  are  not  near  sufficient  to  o]ear  from  the  fact  that  these  retigioos  peneeBtiM 
the  mind  of  party  pr^ndices,  and  Lonis  XIV.,  cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  wk- 
over-estimated  in  his  own  day,  is  certainly  rated  trioas  inhahitants,  who  fled  to  dSfftraitptt^ 
too  low  at  present.  ....  Iliat  he  had  aotiye  taking  with  them  those  hahitsofkboraaddM 
and  that  he  had  passiye  courage  is  dear;  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  ropeiim 
youth  he  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions  to  the  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  enplofedii 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  in  age  he  never  shunned  any  enriching  their  own  country.  These  tl^  r 
of  those  contagious  sicknesses  which  desolated  notorious,  they  are  ineontestaUe,  tod  tlKrb 
his  family  and  swept  off  the  young  around  him.  on  the  surface  of  history.  T^  io  the  freed 
In  prosperity  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself,  them  there  are  still  found  men  who  boH  vpk 
and  the  despot  spoke  out  when  he  had  Con-  admiration  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Ahhosili 
quered ;  but  in  adversity  there  was  not  the  cor-  is  well  known  that  in  his  reign  erery  tm 
responding  depression  which  is  the  sign  of  a  of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  in 
weak  mind;  and  he  bore  reverse  more  nobly  weighed  down  by  an  in8ufferaUet8xitioB;tiig 
than  success.  He  was  firm  and  steady  in  his  their  children  were  torn  from  thembjttstf 
attachments,  guarding  himself  carefully  against  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  annieB;  thttdr 
his  own  prejudices  and  agunst  the  prejudices  resources  of  the  country  weresquandendtos 
of  others.  Though  he  of&n  rewarded  success  unprecedented  extent;  that  a  despotism  of  tbe 
as  a  merit,  he  never  punished  misfortune  as  a  worst  kind  was  firmly  establlsbed ;  sHbo^ 
fftult ;  he  was  ever  mild  toward  error,  when  it  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  ibcit  n 
was  not  viewed  through  the  medium  of  bigotry,  writers,  even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  lo  isl- 
and in  his  own  nature  was  forgiving  and  of  long  uated  with  the  glories  of  literatore  as  to  M- 
endurance.  He  bore  contradiction  with  calm-  ance  them  against  the  most  enomaoos  cneei, 
ness,  and  endured  even  insolence  vrith  extraor-  and  who  will  fbrgive  every  injuty  inffieted  bri 
dinary  moderation.  In  his  nature  he  was  mild  prince  during  whose  life  there  were  proM 
and  not  sanguinary,  and  during  a  •reign  of  70  the  letters  of  Pascal,  the  orations  of  Boesoct,^ 
years  with  despotic  power,  there  are  fewer  oo-  comedies  of  Moli^re,  and  the  tragedies  of  Si- 
casions  mentioned  on  which  the  crime  of  high  cine." — ^The  most  noted  French  worbnpoe  tie 
treason  was  punished  with  death  than  in  any  reign  are  Voltaire's  Si^le  ds  Louu  XIY.,  ^ 
equal  period  in  the  history  of  France."  On  the  Simon's  Memaireiy  and  Zmtit  XIV.  etmiHik 
other  hand,  a  recent  English  writer,  Henry  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  Beside  the  vorl  h 
lliomas  Buckle,  in  his  ^  History  of  Civilization  James  already  mentioned,  there  is  is  lo^ 
in  England,"  says :  ^'The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  *'  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  Fnaee  id  tbe 
must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  17th  Century,"  by  Miss  Pardee  (Lendoii  ud 
the  lowest  standard,  of  morals,  of  honor,  or  of  New  York,  185ff). 
interest  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  fol-  LOUIS  XV.,  king  of  Frainoe,  great-gns^ 
lowed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  super-  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  bam  st  Ver 
stition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  sallies,  Feb.  16, 1710,  aied  there,  May  1<^  1^^ 
his  public  career  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis,  dukeef  Bnr^ 
a  systematic  perfldy  which  eventually  roused  the  dy,  and  of  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoj.  He  bm 
anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  at  first  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  and  ifie- 
sh^p  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domes-  ward  of  dauphin.  The  will  cf  Louis  ITjM 
tic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  provided  that  during  the  minority  of  bs  O" 
church ;  and  although  he  resisted  the  authority  cesser  the  kingdom  should  be  goraned  bji 
of  the  pope,  he  willmgly  left  his  subjects  to  be  regency,  with  uie  duke  of  Orleana,  eoosin  tf 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.  To  the  young  king,  at  its  head.  OriesDs,bove^ 
them  he  abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exer-  induced  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  set  asdetk 
else  of  his  own  prerogative.  Led  on  by  them,  will  and  declare  him  sole  regent  as  fint  priv 
he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern-  of  the  blood.  The  be^nning  of  tbe  r^^^ 
ment,  began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  administration  was  judicious  and  popular.  Be 
liberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foun-  restored  to  the  parliament  some  of  tbe  r^ 
dation,  and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  which  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  reigns  st 
preserved  intact.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  took  measures  to  promote  agriooltare,  t» 
the  clergy  that  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  merce,  and  the  other  material  intereetsof  tk 
by  which  the  principle  of  toleration  had  for  country.  Though  the  intrigaes  of  Cfrdi» 
nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with  the  Alberoni,  the  ambitious  and  ableBpapsh^ 
law  of  tiie  land.  It  was  at  their  instigation  ister,  drove  France  into  war  with  Bpaia  (in>- 
^t,  just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  '21),  the  policy  of  the  regent  was  w  tbe  jkw 
sacred  rights  of  his  subjecto,  he,  in  order  to  pacific  He  engaged  with  eageraeasintbeoia^ 
terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  cial  and  commercial  schemes  of  Law,  vv^ 
let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  finally  threw  the  country  into  oosfiiflOB  v^ 
soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  produced  almost  univerMl  bankniptfj.  (^ 
revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities  Law,  John.)  In  1728  Louis  was  dedaredtoi* 
which  fSlowed  are  related  by  authentic  writers ;  of  age,  and  the  regent  became  prime  pj^^ 
and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  material  in«  but  his  excessive  debwidiery  had  nnsed  » 
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eonfltitQtloii,  and  he  died  the  eame  year.    The  aroh.    The  queen  was  wholly  neglected,  and 
duke  of  Boarbon  saoqeeded  him  as  minister,  the  history  of  the  ffovemment  soon  beoame  in- 
Se  was  in  tnrn  snooeeded  by  Cardinal  Flenry,  timately  connected  w|th  the  changes  of  the 
^wbo  had  been  tntor  to  the  king  in  childhood,  king's  mistresses.     The  most  noted  of  these 
and  had  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  were  Ch4teanronz,  Pompadour,  and  Du  Barry. 
papiL    In  Sept  1725,  the  king  was  married  to  The  debaucheries  of  the  king^  calminated  at 
JiDuriaLeszoEynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  length  in  the  establishment  at  Versailles  of  the 
of  Poland,  a  princess  of  little  personal  beantyi  pcurc  aux  eerfi^  or  deer  park,  as  it  was  face- 
bnt  of  amiable  disposition  and  most  exemplary  tiously  called,  a  harem  in  which  were  kept  for 
and  pious  life.    The  policy  of  Fleuxy  was  even  the  pleasures  of  the  king  a  number  of  young 
more  pacific  than  that  of  Orleans.    He  was  so  girls  enticed  or  torn  firom  their  homes  by  the 
averse  to  war,  that  even  when  compelled  to  royal  agents.    They  were  changed  in  rapid  suo- 
nndertake  it  he  carried  it  on  without  vigor  and  cession,  and  Loub  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
irith  most  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  neces-  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  in  in* 
sary  expenditures.     He  labored  incessantly  to  structin^  them  in  religious  matters.    He  was  in 
preserve  peace  among  his  neighbors,  and  hos-  the  habit  of  praying  with  them,  and  after  he 
tilities  in  Europe  were  repeatedly  averted  by  became  tired  of  their  charms  took  pains  to  have 
hia  mediation.    In  1788  Augustus  U.  of  Poland  them  married,  and  gave  them  each  a  consider- 
died,  and  Stanislas,  the  father-in-law  of  Louis,  able  dower.    In  1766  disputes  with  England 
claimed  the  vacant  throne.     His  pretensions  about  the  boundaries  of  tne  French  and  £ng» 
were  supported  by  France,  and  those  of  Fred-  lish  territories  in  America  resulted  in  the  7 
eric  Augustus  of  Saxony  by  Austria  and  Russia,  years'  war  (1766-'6d),  in  which  France  lost 
This  led  to  war  (1788-%^,  in  which  the  French  Quebec  and  Oanada  by  the  victory  of  Wolfe 
armies  won   several   victories;    and    though  over  Montcalm,  Sept.  18-18,  1759,  lost  India 
Stanislas   failed  to   recover   the   kinsdom  of  by  the  victories  of  Olive,  and  lost  her  navy  by 
Poland,  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  victories  of  Hawke  and  other  English  ad- 
which  he  ruled  in  an  enlightened  and  benefi-  mirals.     The  French  armies  were  beaten  at 
cent  manner  till  his   death  in   1760.     The  Bossbach  and  at  Minden ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
disputes  relating  to  the  Austrian  succession,  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  1768,  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
which   followed  the  death   of  the   emperor  land  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  all  the  rest  of  her 
Charles  VI.  in  1740,  involved  France  again  in  possessions  in  North  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
wat,  as  Louis,  who  had  some  claims  himself  to  sissippi,  and  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Dominicai 
the  succession,  maintained  the  claims  of  Charles  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies.    She  came  out 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  against  those  of  Ma-  of  the  contest  humiliated  and  disgraced,  with 
ria  Theresa,  who  was  supported  by  England,  her  finances  exhausted  and  her  foreign  com- 
Dnring  the  first  year  of  this  war  the  fVenoh  merce  nearly  destroyed.    During  the  war  an 
armies  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  Bohemia  attempt  by  a  fanatic  named  Damiens  to  assas- 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  navy,  which  had  been  sinate  the  king  revived  for  a  time  the  popu- 
neglected  by  the  parsimonious  Fleury,  suffered  larity  which  Louis  had  lost  by  his  misconduct ; 
greatly  from  the  English  fieeta    But  the  genius  but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
of  Marshal  Saxe  restored  tbe  honor  of  the  ensumg  distress  tended  much  to  alienate  the 
French  arms  in  the  victories  of  Fontenoy,  Ran-  people  from  the  crown.    Internally  the  king- 
oonx,  and  Laffeld,  by  which  the  Austrian  Neth-  dom  was  greatly  disturbed  by  contests  between 
erlands  were  almost  entirely  conquered  (1745-'7).  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  growing 
The  war  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha-  out  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
pelle,  Oct  18,  1748,  and  resulted  in  no  gain  enforce  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus,  which  were 
to  France  but  military  fame,  though  the  treaty  resisted  by  the  parliaments.    The  king  was  at 
gave  her  back  Louisburg  in  America,  which  length  induced  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  whose 
had  been  taken  by  the  New  Englanders  in  1745.  quarrel  with  the  Jansenists  had  fomented  these 
The  aged  Fleury  died  in  1748.  and  Louis,  de-  dissensions.    The  parliament  of  Provence  hay- 
daring  that  he  meant  hencetorth  to  govern  ing  issued  a  decree  depriving  the  pope  of  Avi- 
without  a  prime  minister,  and  to  command  his  gnon  and  the  county  of  Yenaissin,  which  had 
troops  in  person.  Joined  his  army  and  shared  in  long  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  Louis  seized  those 
the  dangers  of  Fontenoy.    But  this  ebullition  territories  in  1768 ;  in  the  same  year  Gknoa 
of  energy  soon  passed  away.    For  several  years  ceded  Corsica  to  France,  though  the  IVendh 
after  his  marriage  he  had  shown  a  regard  for  troops  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the  island 
chastity  and  decency  unusual  among  the  mon-  till  the  following  year.    The  rest  of  this  reign 
archs  of  Europe  at  that  period ;  but  about  1787  was  occupied  by  struggles  between  the  king  and 
his  nrofligate  courtiers  had  systematically  ex-  the  parliaments,  in  which  the  royal  authority 
erted  themselves  to  corrupt  his  principles  and  finally  triumphed.    Louis,  however,  did  not 
his  life.    They  ultimately  succeeaed,  and  Louis  long  enjoy  his  triumph.    A  young  girl  with 
plunged  into  the  grossest  debauchery.    Multi-  whom  he  had  a  transient  amour  communicated 
tudes  of  ladies  l^came  suitors  for  the  royal  to  him  the  small  pox,  which,  together  with  a 
&vor,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  France  emu-  shameful  malady  from  which  he  was  already 
lated  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  have  the  suffering,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days.    His 
honor  of  pandering  to  the  appetites  of  the  mon-  personal  vices  and  his  misgovernment  had  pre- 
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jmred  the  w$j  for  the  overtlirow  of  the  mon-  with  geographleal  and  ohronokgwil  deuik 

arohy,  which  carried  with  it  to  destmction  his  He  had  a  fondnesB  for  mecbanical  pnsaa 

iADOcent  Buccessor.    Loais  XV.  was  himself  learned  the  trade  of  a  lookamith,  and  took  b«& 

folly  aware  of  the  periloas  state  of  the  kingdom,  interest  in  the  mechanical  part  of  priDtisg.  £2 

and  his  only  anxiety  in  his  latter  years  was  that  printed  himself^  in  1766,  85  oopies  of  Mam 

the  tottering  fahrio  should  last  as  long  as  he  did.  morales  et  poliUqu»  Ur^  de  TBUmapuy\s)ia 

His  lusts  and  extravagances  and  his  needless  he  had  oolleoted  from  F^n^on's  ramaoee;  ai 

and  costly  wars  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  he  made  also  a  translation  of  some  portion « 

increased  the  hurden  of  deht  and  taxation ;  and  Gibhon's  *'  Decline  and  Fall,"  which  vts  |ii^ 

as  all  the  taxes  and  imposts  pressed  entirely  upon  lished  under  the  name  of  Le  Ckn  de  Se». 

the  dtizens  and  peasants,  while  the  wealthy  Ch^nes^  who  was  his  reader.    OnlUjl(i,17Ti 

nobles  and  the  clergy  were  exempt,  the  middle  he  was  married  to  Marie  AntoineUie,  nd- 

dasses  were  heavily  burdened,  especially  as  the  duchess  of  Austria ;  and  on  May  IQ,  ITilk 

goveroment  did  not  collect  the  revenues  itself  became  king  by  the  death  of  hu  grudftthf 

ut  sold  them  to  the  extortionate  and  unsoru-  Louis  XY.    He  iq>pointed  the  aged  court  i 

puloua  farmers-general.    In  spite,  however,  of  Maurq>as  his  minister  of  state,  and  Tona 

the  national  cUstress  and  the  general  confusion  muuster  of  finance.    Sartine,  Malesheibe&  u^ 

of  affidrs,  a  great  intellectual  movement  was  ap-  the  counts  of  Yergennea  and  of  Saint  Gama 

parent  in  France  during  this  reign,  and  the  third  were  also  made  members  of  the  cabinet  Vav 

estate,  as  the  middle  classes  were  called,  gradu-  ous  reforms  were  introduced,  chiefly  Utnwi 

ally  acquired  by  its  wealth  and  intelligence  a  the  exertions  of  Tnrgot,  and  Uie  moBt  offoan 

considerable  degree  of  social  and  political  in-  feudal  services  and  imposts  were  abolabfids 

flnence.    A  spirit  of  boldness,  nungled  with  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  tf  dte 

levity  in  thought  and  intellectual  speculation,  courtiers,  the  nobility,  and  the  hi^berordastf 

was  strikinf^y  manifested  in  conversation  and  the  clergy.    The  peof^e  were  conahatedljiltt 

literature.  Every  thing  was  doubted,  every  thing  recall  of  the  parUamenta,  Nov.  12, 17T4  Jk 

attacked,  and  the  shameless  corruption  whicn  king  set  the  example  of  economy  and  retreKk- 

pervaded  both  church  and  state  provoked  a  crit-  ment  by  reducinj^  his  household  expeoses  ai 

icism  whose  searching  inquiry  spared  neither  the  number  of  his  guards.    An  edict  deelini 

religion  nor  sociid  order  nor  the  political  or-  the  internal  trade  in  grain  free,  aadtbeoMr- 

sanization  of  the  country.    The  sceptical  ten-  rence  of  a  partial  famine  at  the  same  timt  fto- 

dency  of  the  times  manifested  itsdf  in  great  duced  serious  riots,  in  the  suppresaio&ofTbkii 

writers     like    Yoltaire,     Rousseau,   Diderot,  several  hundreds  were  killed  by  the  miihtfr. 

IVAlembert,  OondUlac,  and  Helvetius,  and  in  The  king  on  this  occasion,  though  at  irstirreso- 

works  like  the  great  Dictionnaire  encyelop^  lute,  showed  at  length  both  vigor  and  pndesee, 

dique^  which  produced  an  immense  agitation  in  and  the  disturbances  were  quieted  by  thesBiiei' 

tiie  public  mind.  The  excesses  of  the  court  and  ty  of  May  17, 1T76.    In  the  foUowing  yes  tin 

of  the  clergy,  exposed  and  satirized  by  the  wits  oppoation  to  reform,  supported  by  the  (faeo, 

and  authors,  debased  the  monarchy  and  the  succeeded  in  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  TDjia 

church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  brought  from  the  cabinet ;  and  after  varioos  dasfa 

about  an  intellectual  revolution  which  was  the  the  finances  were  at  length  intrusted  to  the  «)t- 

precursor  and  the  cause  of  tiie  political  revolu-  brated  Necker,  from  whose  skill  and  talcottlie 

tion  which  took  place  in  tiie  succeeding  reign,  highest  expectations  were  entertaioed.  VIa 

LOUIS  XYI.,  grandson  and  successor  of  the  the  war  of  the  American  revolotion  broke  oa. 

preceding,  bom  at  Yersailles,  Aug.  28,  1754,  and  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  FnnUia 

guillotined  at  Pari&  Jan.  21, 1798.    He  was  the  and  Deane,  arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  |^ 

third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  of  Maria  struggling  colonies,  Louis,  though  sjinpttliisif 

Josephs,  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  with  the  Americans,  was  averse  to  embuioc 

of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.    Before  his  in  war  on  their  account;  but  his  pacific  ioc^ 

accession  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Berry,  tions  were  at  length  overcome  by  the  iu|vcf 

He  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  of  his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  1^^ 

his  features  were  not  without  dignity ;  but  he  enthusiasm  of  the  court  and  people^  and  00  M 

bad  none  of  the  grace  of  manner  which  had  6, 1778,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  aDiaDeewitk 

marked   his  immediate  predecessors   on   the  the  United  States,  whidi  in  a  few  moodfi  ^ 

throne.    He  was  awkward,  reserved,  taciturn,  suited  in  the  declaration  of  hostilities  betrea 

and  without  decision  of  character.    In  confi-  France  and    Great    Britain.    The  ^>{\^ 

dential  intercourse  alone  he  spoke  with  sense  France  about  1,400,000,000  livres;  aod  \^ 

and  intelligence,  but  in  public  his  diffidence  pre-  the  irreparable  deficit  it  prodnoed  io  the  alrt^f 

vented  him  from  doing  justice  to  himself.    He  disordered  finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  veika 

was  industrious,  quick  of  comprehension,  and  the  monarchy  by  difiuaing  repoblioao  ao^'^ 

had  an  extraordinary  memory,  which  unhappily  lutionary  ideas.    Necker  beoiEUDe  by  his  atttiBF 

had  been  stored  by  his  instructors  with  little  at  reform  so  obnoxious  to  the  ooiui  aiMl  the  ir* 

else  than  useless  knowledge.    He  was  intention-  istocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  reajga  iq  l^^ 

ally  kept  from  acquaintance  with  afiQurs  of  state,  He  was  succeeded  by  Galonne,  whose  ex^ 

though  while  dauphin  he  read  much  and  wrote  gance  was  unbounded.  The  qoeeo  aod  theeoan 

aomewhat  on  historical  matters,  and  was  familiar  gave  themselves  up  to  gaye^  and  pnAm 
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the  exoeptioQ  of  the  kiog,  whose  tastes  moneroh.    During  these  proeeedtaffs  great  ex* 
'were  simple  and  moderate,  and  who  refased  him-  oitement  prevailed  among  the  people  of  PariSt 
self  expensive  indolgenises  which  he  granted  to  A  national  guard  was  formed,  embracing  nearly 
the  queen  and  the  prinoes  of  the  blood.    In  1785  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with 
a  swindling  trick  by  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Lafayette  for   commander,  and   the  govem- 
qoeen  used  without  her  knowledge,  a  Jeweller  of  ment  of  the  city  became  a  democratic  muni- 
Paris  was  defiranded  of  a  diamond  necklace  of  dpality  with  Bailly  for  mayor.     The  irreso- 
immense  value,  created  much  excitement,  threw  lute  kmg,  whose  intentions  were  good  while 
great  scandal  on  the  queen  and  court,  and  dis>  his  weakness  led  him  into  fatal  vaciUations  and 
^raoed  the  throne  in  popular  estimation.    At  tergiversations,  was  now  persuaded  to  dismiss 
length  the  king  was  pereniaded  to  convene  the  Necker  and  banish  him  from  the  kingdom, 
assembly  of  the  notables  or  principal  nobility  and  to  surround  Paris  with  a  powerful  army 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  devise  some  means  commanded  by  Marshal  Broglie.    Paris,  exas- 
for  raising  money,  the  deficit  in  the  finances  hav-  pwated  at  these  reactionary  measures,  rose  in 
ing  reached  the  sum  of  140,000,000  livres.    The  insurrection  and  stormed  the  BastOe  on  July  14. 
notables  met  in  Feb.  1787,  but  rejected  the  pro-  The  king  was  startled  and  dismayed,  and  med- 
posal  of  a  universal  taxation  which  should  em-  itated  flight  beyond  the  frontier,  though  he  did 
brace  both  the  nobles  and  the  dergy,  upon  which  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  posi- 
Oalonne  resigned.    His  sucoessor,  Lom^nie  de  tion.    **It  is  an  insurrection,''  he  said  to  the 
Brienne,  was  not  more  successful  in  grappling  dukede  la  Rochefoncauld-Liancoort  on  the  night 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  state,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.    ^^Ko,  sire,  it  is 
was  compelled  to  resign  at  a  time  when  the  a  revolution."    The  next  morning  Louis,  who 
scarcity  of  money  had  become  so  great  that  all  had  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  would  not  use 
cash  payments  were  suspended  and  a  state  bank-  the  force  at  his  command,  made  his  appearance 
roptcy  appeared  inevitable.    Necker,  who  was  in  the  national  assembly,  which  he  addressed 
exoeedingly  popular,  was  recalled  to  the  minis-  for  the  first  time  by  this  title.    He  came  without 
try  in  1788 ;  and  the  state»-general,  which  had  his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  broth- 
not  inet  since  1614,  were  summoned,  and  as-  ers.    ^Gentlemen,"  he  said,  ^^I  am  come  to 
sembled  at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.    An  order  consult  you  on  the  most  important  affairs ;  the 
of  the  king  fixed  the  number  of  noble  and  eccle-  frightfid  disorders  of  the  capital  call  for  imme- 
8iasti<5al  members  at  800  each,  and  that  of  the  diate  attention.    It  is  in  these  moments  of  alajrm 
third  estate  or  citizens  at  600.    A  quarrel  broke  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  comes,  without 
out  between  the  three  estates  at  their  first  sit-  guards,  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies 
ting,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  weeks  the  third  upon  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity.     I 
estate  declared  itself  (June  17)  a  national  assem-  know  that  the  most  nnjost  reports  have  been  for 
bly,  and  was  joined  by  portions  of  the  other  es-  some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my  intentions; 
tates.    The  assembly  began  immediately  a  series  that  even  your  personal  freedom  has  been  rep- 
of  financial  reforms  which  excited  the  greatest  resented  as  being  in  danger.    I  should  think  my 
endiusiasm  throughout  France.    Necker  pre-  character  might  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 
pared  a  plan  of  a  constitution  for  a  limited  mon-  such  calumnies.     As  my  only  answer,  I  now 
arcliy  like  that  of  England;  but  the  nobility  per-  come  alone  into  the  midst  of  you;  I  declare 
snaded  the  king  to  consent  to  violent  measures,  myself  fbr  ever  united  with  the  nation ;  and  re- 
and  on  June  20  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  lying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  national  assembly,  I 
closed  by  military  force.    TJie  members,  how-  have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  from 
ever,  met  in  an  adjoining  tennis  court  and  unan-  Versailles  and  Paris ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make 
imously  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  until  the  my  dispositions  known  to  the  capital.*'    This 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  tne  regeneration  speech  for  a  while  restored  popular  confidence 
of  the  public  order  were  establislied  on  a  solid  in  the  king,  though  at  the  time  of  its  utterance 
basis.    On  June  28  a  royal  sitting  was  held,  and  he  had  with  his  usual  infirmity  of  purpose  al- 
Louts  from  the  tiirone  made  a  speech  to  the  as-  ready  signed  the  order  for  the  army  to  advance 
sembly,  and  proposed  various  important  reforpis  upon  Paris.    On  July  17,  accompanied  by  the 
and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  rights,  national  assembly,  the  king  visited  Paris,  and 
securing  tlie  liberties  and  privilege^  of  the  peo-  was  conducted  tilirough   a  mob   of   100,000 
pie.    His  concessions  were  received  with  cold-  armed  men  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  he 
ness,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  sitting  he  showed  himself  to  the  people,  wearing  on  his 
dissolved  the  assembly.    The  third  estate,  how-  breast  the  popular  badge,  the  tricolor,  which 
ever,  refased  to  be  dissolved ;  and  one  of  its  most  had  recently  been  adopted  as  the  revolutionary 
prominent  members,  Mirabean,  replied  to  the  emblem.     He  was  then  reconducted  to  Ver- 
effioial  who  summoned  them  to  obey  the  king :  sailles  amid  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 
"'  Tell  your  master  that  we  sit  here  by  the  power  popular  attachment.    On  the  day  of  the  king's 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  only  to  be  driven  entry  into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except 
out  by  the  bayonet"    The  king  yielded  to  this  Monsieun  and  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratical  fac- 
resolute  resistance,  the  assembly  remained  in  tion  fled  from  the  kingdom.  They  were  followed 
seasion,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had  by  large  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  by  the  min- 
yielded  to  the  mandate  of  disscrintion,  now  re-  istry,  whom  the  assembly  had  impeached.    At 
tamed  and  took  their  eeats  at  the  requeetof  the  the  same  time  Neoker  was  recalled,  conducted 
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toPariiln  trimnpli,  flndreliistfttedinhiaoflSoe.  eftmeadefenddrofthethraML  OntbevMniif 
IVom  this  period  the  revolatioa  went  rapidly  after  his  retara  a  decree  of  ihe  ButJomil  aawo- 
onward.    An  impradent  ontbnnt  of  lojai  en-  bly  provisionaUy  suspended  him  finotn  his  fBiap> 
thnsiasm  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  sta-  tions  asking,  and  a  strict  guard  wssplaeede'icr 
tiooed  at  Versailles  prodnced  a  sudden  comino-  him  and  the  royal  family.    In  Se^beBabefAt 
tion  in  Paris,  and  a  forions  mob  marched  (Oct.  new  constitntion  was  submitted  to  faim  for  ws 
5)  from  that  city  to  YersaiUes,  where  they  took  oeptance,  his  freedom  being  preTioiul  j  rcstani 
possession  of  the  royal  palace,  und  after  com-  to  him.    After  several  days*  examinfltioB  It 
mitting  great  outrages   compelled  the  king;  sent  this  message  to  the  assembly,  Sept.  13:  *I 
queen,  and  royal  famUy,  who  had  narrowly  es-  accept  the  consdtution ;  I  engage  to  maintaia  k 
caped  massacre,  to  return  with  them  to  Paris,  alike  against  civil  disoord  and  foreign  aggnsaat, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  occnpy  the  Tui-  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  ntmoft  4 
leries,  which  was  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  my  power.*'    On  the  following  day  he  repeiRc 
iheir  escape.    These  events  completed  the  first  in  person  to  the  assembly  to  declare  his  wottp- 
era  of  the  revolution,  in  which,  during  the  5  ance,  and  on  Sept  29  he  attended  die  dam 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  session  of  the  assembly  and  delivered  a  sptak 
the  states-general,  an  absolute  monarchy  had  in  which  he  said :  ^*  TeU  yonr  oonatltoeDts  tlsK 
been  converted  into  a  turbulent  democracy,  the  the  king  will  always  be  their  first  and  tai 
property  of  the  church  confiscated,  the  feudal  friend;  that  he  has  need  of  their  adSkeAm: 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  immunities  of  that  he  knows  no  ei^oyment  bat  m  tbeai  ml 
great  corporations  abolished,  the  principle  of  with  them ;  that  the  hope  of  oontribntin;  ti 
universal  equality  recognized,  all  authonty  ad-  their  happiness  will  sustain  bis  courage;  as  tk 
mitted  to  flow  fk'om  the  people,  and  the  right  satisfkotion  of  having  done  so  will  eo&stilili 
of  insurrection  recognized  as  a  sacred  duty,  his  reward.''    Forabrief  period  after  this  Iflo 
Louis  remained  a  viitual  prisoner  in  the  TuUe-  had  a  certain  degree  of  peace  and  even  of  pops- 
ries  ttU  the  following  year.    On  July  14,  1790,  larity ;  but  his  vetoes  upon  the  decrees  acss^k 
be  took  part  in  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  the  emigrant  roysHsts  and  the  priests  who  vodi 
confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  in  not  swear  to  support  the  constitntion,  and  tii 
presenoeof  half  a  million  of  spectators  he  swore  veto  of  the  decree  for  the  defence  of  Tmm 
to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  which  the  na-  against  the  Austrians  and  Prossians,  cnvd 
tional  assembly  was  then  preparing.    After  this,  such  irritation  that  on  June  20,  1793,  a  fiff> 
however,  his  situation  grew  constantly  worse,  rible  mob  marched  fix)m  the  snbnrbs  to  tk 
Necker,  uneqaal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  post,  Tuileries,  took  possession  of  the  p^sop,  ud 
retired  to  Switzerland.     Mirabeau,  who  had  seizing  the  king  sought  by  menaces  nd  in- 
been  won  over,  partly  by  bribery,  to  the  side  of  suits  to  make  him  withdraw  his  vetoes.    He 
the  king,  died,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  hope  refused  with  great  dignity  and  fimmesa,  ssd 
of  the  monarchy.    The  king,  to  test  the  degree  after  several  hours  of  stoical  endurance  he  vs 
of  restraint  to  which  he  was  subject,  endeav-  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  the  mayor  with  ^ 
ored  in  April,  1791,  to  pay  a  vudt  to  his  palace  national  guard.    The  invasion  of  France  hj  ti» 
of  St.  Cloud,  but  his  departure  from  the  Tuile-  Prussians  and  Austrians,  and  theinaolent  dub- 
ries  was  prevented  by  the  mob.    He  now  de-  fbsto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  their  eeoi- 
termined  to  make  his  escape  from  this  disgrace-  mander,  again  roused  the  Parisians  to  fan; 
fbl  thraldom,  and  from  the  violence,  insult,  and  and  on  Aug,  10  they  rose  in    inaorrertin» 
danger  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed  in  stormed  the  Tuileries,  and  massacred  the  Svis 
Paris,  and,  calling  around  him  at  some  place  guards,  who  had  made  a  gaUant  defence,   hm 
on  the  frontiers  such  subjects  as  were  yet  loyal,  with  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  haD  of  tke 
make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  assem*  national  assembly,  where  they  passed  16  hon 
bly  and  the  mob.    In  concert  with  the  marquis  in  a  narrow  closet.    The  assembly,  meantiB^ 
de  Bouill^,  an  able  and  resolute  general,  who  passed  an  act  to  suroend  the  royal  anthoriT, 
commanded  a  body  of  loyal  troops  in  Lorraine,  to  place  the  king  and  his  fkmily  under  cootnl 
a  plan  was  at  length  formed  for  the  flight  of  the  to.  give  the  dauphin  a  tutor,  and  to  assanbki 
whole  royal  family  to  Montm6dy  on  the  northern  national  convention.    The  Temple,  an  ancksi 
frontier,  about  200  miles  from  Paris.    It  was  fortress  in  Paris  erected  by  the  kiiigfats  ics- 
put  in  execution  June  20,  and  failed  of  success  plars,  was  assigned  as  the  prison  for  the  nji 
chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  com-  family.    The  national  convention    aasemM 
mon  sense  of  the  king  bimselt^  who  could  not  and  on  Sept.  20  proclaimed  France  a  rqwbfiL 
be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  common  carriages^  In  Decembier  they  brought  the  king  to  tnsl  oi 
but  had  a  peculiar  coach  built  for  his  own  use,  various  chaiges,  the  substance  of  which  w« 
which  attracted  attention,  and  who  beside  did  that  he  had  conspired  with  the  emigrants  vd 
not  on  his  Journey  take  care  to  keep  himself  the  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  constitotioa 
concealed  from  observation.    He  was  recog^  and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things^    Tbesa 
nized  by  the  assistant  postmaster  Drouet  at  Ste.  charges  were  supported  by  documents  vkieb 
Menehould,  stopped  by  the  national  guards  at  had  been  found  in  an  iron  safe  concealed  ii 
Yarennes,  150  miles  from  Paris,  and  brought  a  wall  of  the  Tuileries*    Louts,  assisted  by  I 
back  to  the  capital  a  prisoner,  accompanied  by  advocates,  Tronchet,  Desdze,  and  Jfalesberba^ 
the  stem  P6tion,  and  by  Bamave,  who  now  be-  was  brought  before  the  convention  on  Dml 
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11  and  26,  and  made  a  JKgnified  and  forcible  de>  his  sister,  who  was  imprisoned  in  an  a^oining 
feaoefbtttwasfonndgnU^byannanimoasTote,  apartment  At  length,  in  May,  1795,  a  physician 
Jan.  16,  1798.  After  stormy  debates  between  was  allowed  to  see  him,  who  prononnoed  him 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  he  was  condemned  dying  of  scrofula.  He  died  at  2  P.  M.  in  the 
on  the  17th  by  a  majority  of  6  votes,  and  gaillo-  arms  of  Lasne,  one  of  his  keepers,  and  the  next 
tined  on  the  21st. — See  De  Tocqneville,  G&up  day,  Jnne  9,  his  body  was  identified  and  certi- 
d^iBil  mir  U  rigns  de  Louis  XVL  (Paris.  1850).  fied  to  by  4  members  of  the  committee  of  pablio 
LOUIS  XVU.,  danphin  and  titnlar  king  of  safety  and  by  more  than  20  of  the  officials  of  the 
France,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  VerBaules,  Temple.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
March  27, 1786,  died  in  the  Temple  at  Parifl^  the  same  cay  by  4  distingaished  physicians. 
June  8, 1795.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Lonis  On  the  following  day  the  remains  were  boned 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  first  title  was  in  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Margnerite,  and  every 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  became  danphin  by  trace  of  the  grave  oarefally  obliterated.  Several 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Lonis  Joseph,  pretenders  ckiming  to  be  Lonis  XVII.  have  ap- 
June  4, 1789.  He  was  carefully  ednoated  nnder  peared;  among  them,  in  France,  Hervagant,  a 
the  snpervimon  of  his  father,  and  at  the  ont*  trior's  son,  who  died  in  1812  in  prison,  and 
break  of  the  revolntion  was  a  beantifbl,  lively,  Bmnean,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  sent  to  prison 
and  intelligent  child,  bnt.  remarkably  impatient  in  1802;  and  in  America,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
and  nnmanageable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  liams.  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  died  in  1859. — 
Temple  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  fiamily,  Ang.  See  Beanchesne,  LtmUX  VIL^  sa9ie,$on  agwiie^ 
18,  1792.  After  the  ezeontion  of  his  fiither,  m  mart  (Pbris,  1852 ;  English  translation  by 
Jan.  21,  1798,  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  William  Hazlitt,  London  and  New  York,  1858). 
nnde,  the  connt  of  Provence,  who  was  then  a  IX)niS  XVIII.  (Louis  Stakislas  Xavieb), 
refugee  in  Germany,  and  was  recognized  as  king  king  of  France,  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  17, 
by  most  of  the  courts  of  Earope,  by  the  Yen-  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16, 1824.  The  4th 
dean  chiefs,  and  by  the  insni^gents  in  the  soath  son  of  the  danphin  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Maria 
of  France.  These  demonstrations,  together  Josepha  of  Saxony,  he  received  at  his  birth  the 
with  several  nnsnccessful  attempts  by  the  roy-  title  of  connt  of  Provence,  and  on  the  accession 
alists  to  rescne  him  from  prison,  irritated  and  of  his  brother  Lonis  XVL  to  the  throne,  that 
alarmed  the  revolutionary  government ;  and  of  Monsieur.  He  was  superior  to  his  brothers 
on  Jnly  8,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  boy  was  in  abilities,  but  inferior  in  character,  espeeially 
forcibly  torn  from  his  mother's  arms,  and,  fran-  to  the  king,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
tio  with  terror,  was  carried  screaming  to  an-  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  philosophi- 
other  part  of  the  prison.  Here  he  was  consigned  cal  and  literary  studies,  and  in  petty,  often  not 
to  the  care  of  a  shoemaker  named  Antoine  harmless  intrigues  against  the  king,  the  queen, 
Simon,  a  violent  Jacobin  of  rough  manners  and  and  his  younger  brother  the  count  of  Artois. 
brutal  temper,  who  treated  him  with  systematic  A  theoretical  conservative,  he  opposed  the  lib- 
cruelty,  apparently  with  the  design  of  getting  eral  measures  of  Maurepas,  the  reforms  of  Tur- 
rid  of  him  without  committing  palpable  murder,  got,  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Necker, 
The  young  prince  was  shut  np  in  a  cell  and  left  but  afterward  took  an  important  part  in  the 
there  alone  day  and  night,  without  employment  acts  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  contributed  to 
or  amusement  or  an^  opportunity  for  exercise  the  fall  of  Calonne,  sided  with  the  parliaments^ 
or  to  breathe  nresh  air.  A  vessel  of  water,  sel-  and  thus  gained  much  popularity.  On  the 
dom  replenished,  was  given  him  for  drink,  and  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  lived  in  compara- 
some  coarse  food  was  occasionally  thrown  in  at  tive  retirement,  and  was  unobserved  during 
the  half  opened  door.  He  was  allowed  no  means  the  tumults  of  Oct.  5  and  6, 1789,  but  in  the 
of  washing  himself,  his  bed  was  not  made  for  6  Ibllowing  year  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
months,  and  fbr  more  than  a  year  his  clothes,  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Favras 
his  shirt,  and  his  shoes  were  not  changed.  By  against  the  revolution.  He  made  a  public  de- 
prolonged  inactivity  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and  fence  and  was  acauitted  with  acclamations,  while 
his  mind,  through  terror,  grief,  and  monotony,  Favras  sufiered  tne  punishment  of  death  without 
became  imbecile,  and  at  length  deranged.  Some-  naming  any  of  his  associates.  In  June,  1791, 
thing  that  he  had  said  in  reply  to  questions  hav-  Monsieur  finally  fled  from  the  capital,  and  sue- 
ing  been  perverted  to  the  injury  of  his  mother,  ceeded  in  escaping  beyond  the  frontier.  The 
he  resolved  thenceforth  to  be  silent,  and  for  a  court  being  now  kept  under  surveillance  by  the 
long  period  neither  threats  nor  blows  nor  coax-  people,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Ooblentz  on  the 
ings  could  induce  him  to  speak.  When  not  ithine,  declared  his  brother  to  be  a  captive,  and, 
sleeping  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  without  ut-  gathering  around  him  the  so  called  Frajue  ex^ 
tering  a  sound  or  shedding  a  tear,  or  shrinkins  tMeure^  formed  a  kind  of  camp  court,  protest- 
firom  the  rats  with  which  his  dungeon  swarmed  ing  against  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
The  reign  of  terror  at  last  ended,  and  in  Jnly,  French  national  assembly.  The  unhappy  issue 
1794,  the  brutal  Simon  perished  by  the  guillo*  of  the  first  campaign  against  France,  nowever, 
tine,  together  with  Robespierre,  Oouthon,  and  soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  that 
Saint  Just.  Louis  was  placed  under  the  care  country.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  regent 
of  more  mercifhl  keepers,  but  he  was  still  kept  for  Louis  XVIL  after  the  execution  of  I^nis 
in  solitary  oon^ement^  and  not  allowed  to  see  XYI.,  he  lived  successively  at  various  places 
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in  Germany  and  England,  and  at  Yarona,  ed,  toMoniohf  leot^ganixedtheaeadenfflfiii 

whence  he  was  driven  again  by  the  yictoriee  of  arte,  and  immortalijsed  himself  by  the  oonstiv^ 

General  Bonaparte.     Ad  attempt  was  made  Uon  of  the  Odeon,  Baailieai  Pinaketkk,  W^^ 

npon  his  life  at  Dillingeo,  after  which  he  re-  halla,  and  other  public  works  and  numumfr^ 

paired  to  Mitan  in  Oonrland,  which  he  soon  had  destined  to  be  repodtonea  for  works  of  in^ffte 

to  leave  at  the  command  of  the  ccar  Paol.    He  difltuse  a  love  of  art    In  the  mhere  of  \tsn21 

then  liyed  in  Warsaw  till  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^  he  encouraged  more  especially  nistcnicaistiiiie^ 

and  finally  in  England  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his  taste  for  poetry  is  attested  by  hbcn 

in  1814.    Suffering  under  a  oomplication  of  publications,  Gediehte  (1829)  and  WaUuStt 

painful  diseases,  he  now  returned  in  triumph  Gen^98en  (1848).    In  the  early  part  of  lu»i6. 

to  his  native*  country,  after  an  absence  of  28  ministrati<m  he  showed  a  leamng  tovod  1 

years,  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  popular  policy ;   but  the  nitramontine  pc? 

Infirm  and  old,  and  surrounded  by  an  ultra-  predominated  in  his  councils  from  lS3i  iir. 

royaliBt  party  desirous  of  revenge  on  their  1847,  when  general  hostility  to  its  in^^t 

gopular  enemies,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  led  to  its  downfall,  without  diminishiiig.  hn- 

e  possessed  neither  the  sympathy  of  the  peo-  ever,  the  public  excitement,  which  was  incRst 

pie  nor  tlie  fidelity  of  the  remnants  of  the  by  the  supposed  influenoe  of  Lda  itootaov 

Kapoleonic  army ;  and  scarcely  had  the  captive  the  mind  of  the  king.    In  Feb.  184fi,  & 

of  Elba  appeared  on  the  coast  of  southern  tnrbances  broke  out  in  Munich,  sfker  liki 

France,  when  Louis  saw  himself  deserted  and  Lola  fled,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the!:: 

again  driven  into  exile.  But  the  Hundred  Days  himself  went  into  retirement  (March  20),  rs& 

were  soon  over,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ing  in  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian.   Bjld'sc- 

again  replaced  him  upon  his  throne,  which  was  riage  in  1810  with  the  princess  Thereseof  Sor 

now  to  be  guarded  by  an  army  of  foreigners.  HiJdburghausen,  (who  died  in  1854),  he  U:  i 

France  was  humiliated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  children :  1,  the  present  king  H^riiniltM  L: 

exhausted,  and  utterly  demondieed;  the  strifes  2,EingOthoof  Greece;  3, Prince LaitpoRu- 

of  factions,  ultra  royalists  and  ultra  liberals,  ried  to  Augusta  of  Tuscany;  4,  Prince  AdiTte; 

broke  out  with  unbridled  fury,  assuming  in  married  in   1856  to  the  infanta  inulu  •« 

eome  parts  of  France  the  shape  of  bloody  popu-  6pain ;  6,  Mathilde,  married  to  the  gnod^;!^ 

lar  commotions  and  in  others  that  of  religiooa  Louis  III.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  6,  AddgxJL 

fanaticism ;  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  of  Kodeni;  I. 

in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  the  requisitions  Hilde^rde,  the  wife  of  Archduke  Albreebt  d 

of  the  restored  old  victims  of  the  revolution  Austria ;  and  8,  Alexandra,  still  luuDiiTmL 
knew  no  bounds.    The  king  granted  a  char^       LOUIS  IV.,  thkBavabiak,  emperor  al(]e^ 

ter,  but  almost  every  important  part  was  grad-  many,  born  in  1286,  died  near  Fftr^eoielN  intbe 

nally  altered,  his  anxiety  to  heal  the  wounds  neighborhood  of  Munich,  Oct  11,  1347.  ^ 

o£  the  distracted  state  being  far  superior  to  his  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Ba- 

ability  to  do  it.    There  was  as  little  harmony  varia,  and  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  eojuv 

at  the  court  and  among  the  various  ministries  Budolph  I.  of  Hapsburg,  and  after  the  ddili 

as  there  was  in  the  chamber,  in  which  Gh4teau-  of  his  father,  having  been  for  some  yean  m^ 

briand  (1820)  and  Bei^amin  Oonstant  became  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  became  co-nsdi 

the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  with  his  elder  brother  Buddph  in  tbeir  bdtfi- 

A  better  order  and  better  feeling  prevailed  After  itary  possessions.    On  the  sudden  death  ti  w 

the  congress  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle  (1818),  which  emperor  Henry  VII.  of  Lnzemboig  io  hj 

reinstated  France  in  its  dignity  as  a  great  power,  (1818),  he  was  chosen  as  his  soooessor  byue 

and  the  evaonation  of  its  territory  by  the  army  majority  of  the  electors,  while  his  Ut«  6it«i 

of  occupation.    Some  conspiracies  were  easily  Frederic  the  Fair  of  Austria,  like  hiofti:  1 

suppressed;  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Hapshnif;,  k^  ^ 

Berry  by  Louvel  (1820)  remained  without  effect,  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  was  prockioKd  » 

as  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  soon  delivered  of  peror  by  the  minority,  under  the  iuni«  ^ 

an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux;  Frederic  IIL  (1814).    A  long  war  betveeo  w 

and  even  the  intervention  of  a  French  army  un-  two  rivals  ensued,  which,  after  the  dera^ 

der  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  the  king^s  nephew,  of  a  largo  part  of  Crermany,  was  tennin^ 

for  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  Spain,  by  the  battle  of  MtOildorf  (Sept  S8,  l£f' 

oould  not  entirely  deprive  Louis  of  the  esteem  which  made  Frederic  the  captive  of  u^ 

and  afiTection  of  the  people.    On  lus  death  the  Treated  hnmanely  at  the  castle  of  Tnn^^ 

count  of  Artois  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  Firederic  was  released  from  csptiritj  mli-^ 

the  name  of  Charles  X.  on  condition  that  he  would  return  if  he  ^^ 

LOUIS  I.  (LuDwio  KA.BL  AtiGUBT),  ex-king  prove  unable  to  persuade  his  adherent!  » 

of  Bavaria,  bom  Aug.  25, 1786,  succeeded  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  title  of  t^.^' 

the  throne  Oct.  18,  1825,  after  the  death  of  his  Not  aucoeeding  in  thia  object,  IVedenc  tf 

father,  King  Maxmilian  Joseph.     He  distin-  his  promise,  and  Louis  not  only  '^'^^^i^ 

gnished  himself  particularly  by  nis  generous  and  early  friendship  witli  hin^  hot  also  ^J\ 
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XXn.,  by  eiiM»orHsg  agaiast  him  the  Ykoootk  of  Tonloiise,  a  natnTal  but  legitimized  afflBpring 

ia  Lombardy.    In  1827  be  started  for  Italy,  of  that  monarch  and  lime.  deMontespan.    Hia 

and  was  crowned  in  Milan  and  Borne,  tbongh  Aod&ther  was   Lonia  XVI. ;   his  godmother, 

at    the  latter  place  not  by  the  pope,  against  Marie  Antoinette.    His  earliest  preceptor  was 

whom  he  now  elevated  Nicholas  Y.  to  the  M.deBonnard.    In  1781  he  was  placed  nnder 

papal  dignity.    Bat  this  arbitrary  step  caused  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  whose  opinions  in 

a  ffeneral  movement  against  the  emperor  in  regard  to  edacation  were  modelled  after  those 

Italy,  which  compelled  him  speedily  to  retire  of  Jean  Jacqnes  Bonssean.     She  tanght  her 

from  Bome.    Jolm  XXII.  not  only  maintained  pnpil  to  cherish  habits  of  hardihood  and  en- 

Iiimself,  bnt  he,  as  well  as  his  successors,  con»  kiged  views  of  humanity,  which  manifested 

tinually  endangered  the  position  of  the  em-  themselves  throughout  bis  life  in  a  remarkable 

}>eror  by  raising  up  foreign  enemies  and  rivals  capacity  of  patient  and  cheerful  endurance,  and 

in  Germany.    Of  the  latter,  Charles  of  Bohemia  in  a  general  eauanimity  and  kindliness  of  dis- 

-was  elected  emperor  in  1846.    Louis,  however,  positu)n ;  in  aadition  to  which  he  was  amply 

having  strengthened  his  power  in  Germany  by  qualified  by  a.  naturally  philosophical  and  well 

patronage  bertowed  on  his  son  Louis,  as  weU  as  balanced  mind,  which  was  conspicuous  even  at 

by  the  inheritance  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fries-  that  early  age,  to  become  a  calm  and  shrewd 

land,  and  other  possessions  through  his  wife  observer  of  men  and  things.    In  1785,  when 

Margaret  of  Holland,  was  enabled  in  1847  to  his  father  became  duke  of  Orleans,  he  ezdiauged 

grepare  for  another  expedition  to  Italy,  when  his  original  title  of  duke  of  Yalois  for  that  of 
e  suddenly  died  while  hunting,  of  apoplexy,  drike  of  CSiartres,  with  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in 
or,  as  some  believed,  of  poison.    Charles  sue-  the  army.   Following  his  father^s  example,  and 
oeeded  him  as  the  4th  of  that  name.  notwithstanding  his  mother's  opposition,  he  was 
LOUIS,    Peebbb    Ouablbs    Albxandbb,   a  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolu- 
l^renoh  physician,  bom  in  Al,  department  of  tion  of  1789,  and  gave  his  solemn  allegiance  to 
Mame,  in  1787.    He  received  his  degree  of  its  principles  (Feb.  9, 1790),  took  an  active  part 
M.D.  at  Paris  in  1818,  and  subsequently  entered  in  tiie  Jacobin  dub,  acquired  popularity  by  his 
Ihe  hopiUU  de  la  chaHte  in  that  city,  where  he  conduct  oh  several  occasions,  was  appointed 
studied   diagnosis  and  pathological   anatomy,  commandant  of  Valenciennes  (Aug.  4^  1791) 
His  first  works,  Beeherehea  anatomieo-pathoUh  and  lieutenant-general  (Sept.  11, 1792),  and  dis- 
giquM  sur  laphthine  (8vo.,  Paris,  1825),  and.fi»-  played  much  courage  in  several  engagements, 
cherehss  9ur  la  membrane  muqueuse  de  teetomae^  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Yalmy  under  Eel- 
dec.  (1826),  procured  him  admission  to  the  acad-  lermann  (Sq>t.  20)  and  at  Jemmapes  (Nov.  6) 
emy  of  meaicine.    His  reputation  meanwhile  under  Dumouriez.    A  temporary  visit  to  Ens- 
rapidly  iucreased,  and  his  position  as  a  patholo-  land  having  brought  his  sister  and  Mme.  ae 
gist  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Paris.    In  Genlis  under  the  category  of  emigrUe^  they 
1826  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  commia*  were  banished  from  Paris;  and  Louis  Philip^ 
sion  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  examine  into  the  causes  left  his  post  to  escort  them  to  a  safe  retreat  m 
and  cure  of  yellow  fever,  and  concurred  in  the  Bekpum,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  in  the  bom- 
report  on  the  disease  published  in  1882.    Since  bardment  of  Yenloo  and  Maestricht,  and  to  take 
1854  he  jias  retired  fh>m  practice,  with  the  a  brilliant  share  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  his  QCaroh  18,  1798).    Dumouriez  having  incurred 
peculiar  department  in  Europe.     Among  his  the  suspicion  of  the  convention,  Lonis  Philippe 
remaining  works  are :  Jiecherehee  wr  la  fihre  shared  his  flight  to  Mons,  and  afterward  retired 
typhoide  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828) ;  BeeherehM  twr  with  his  sister  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Switzer- 
Ue  effete  ae  la  eaiffnSe  dans  queiqvM  mdladiee  land.    The  feding  in  the  convention  against  the 
mflammatoiree  (8vo.,  1886)  ;   a  variety  of  me-  royd  princes  became  in  the  mean  time  greatly 
moirs  and  paners  on  medical  subjects.  &c.  exasperated.    Louis  Philippe  was  considered  as 
LOUIS  D^OR,  a  French  gold  coin,  nrst  struck  an  accomplice  in  the  aUeged  conspiracies  of 
under  Louis  XUI.  in  1641.    It  has  nuctuated  in  Dumouriez;  Marat  proposed  to  ofi^sr  a  reward 
value,  but  subsequent  to  1786  was  coined  at  the  for  Ids  head ;  and  his  father  and  the  other 
rate  of  82  to  the  mark  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  members  of  his  fiunily  were  arrested.    These 
having  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  20«.  sterling  curcnmstances  aggravated  tiie  difficulties   of 
($4.84).    No  coins  of  this  name  are  now  struck,  Louis  Philippe's  wanderings.    He  spent  only 
althouj^h  the  term  is  still  applied  to  the  20  frano  a  short  time  at  Schaff hausen,  and  soon  leh 
gold  pieces  of  the  French  mint.  Zorich  and  Zug  for  a  refuge  of  greater  safety, 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON.    See  Bonapabxb,  vol.  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a  brother 
iiL  p.  471.  exile.  Gen.  Montesquiou,  at  Bremgarten  in  the 
LOUIS   PHILIPPE,  king  of   the    Frwch  canton  of  Aargau.    Leaving  the  two  kdies  at 
from  1880  to  1848,  born  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  convent  of  St.  dara,  he  proceeded  on  foot 
Paris,  Oct.  6, 1778,  died  in  exile  in  Claremont,  over  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  ser- 
near  London,  Aug.  26,  1860.    He  was   the  vant  Baudoin,  at  times  short  of  money,  shelter 
son  of  Philippe  £galit^  duke  of  Orleans,  and  being  denied  to  him  by  the  monks  of  St.  Got- 
of  Louise  de  Bourbon  Penthidvre.    On  his  for  hard  and  in  several  other  localities.    Subse- 
ther^s  side  he  was  descended  from  a  brother  of  quentiy  Montesquiou  procxn^  employment  for 
Louis  Xiy . ;  on  hia  mother's  from  the  count  him  hi  a  boarding  school  of  Beiohenau,  Gri- 
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coDB,  where  he  gave  leeKms  ia  matfaematloe  leans)  had  been  bonidiir{]ighbabaee(6at 

and  geography  nnder  the  name  of  Ohaband*  8,  1810).     His  reoonoiliadon  wi£h  the  tia 

Latonr  for  fleveral  months,  until  Kot.  ITM,  braadi  of  the  Bourbon  fkmfly  ham^  bes 

when  the  fatal  news  oi  his  father's  ezecntion  effected  in  1799,  very  mnoh  throodi  thdrcn- 

reached   hinu    He  then  returned  to  Brem-  men  hatred  oi  Napoleon,  the  M  of  tk  es- 

ffarten  nnder  the  assumed  name  of  Corby ;  ^smr  pemltted  Loais  FhiU|^  to  ntm  t: 

but  fearing  to  involve  his  Mend  in  difficulties,  France  in  April,  181^  after  an  exile  of  S 

he  IcMft  Switaerland  for  Hamburg  m  March,  years.    He  soon  brongnt  his  ftmiij  to  hrk 

1T96,  where  he  happened  to  meet  DnmourieiL  His  rank  in  the  army,  the  estates  of  Insfst^ 

and  from  which  place  he  intended  to  proceed  and  his  own,  were  all  restored  to  bim.  vtit 

to  the  United  States,  Mme.  de  Flahanlt  having  the  considerable  property  of  the  doke  of  iH 

secured  for  him  the  good  will  of  Gouvemeur  thidvre  was  restored  to  his  motlier.   Lni 

Morris,  tiien  American   minister   in  France.  XYHL,  however,  dreaded  the  iofliiffieetf 

Unable  to  sail  before  1796,  he  employed  the  Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  the  emperor  Akxodr 

interval  in  exploring  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor-  L  once  remarked  in  the  saloon  of  Mme  k 

way,  Lapland  as  far  as  lat  72°  N.,  and  Finhmd,  l^ael,  was  the  only  Bonrbon  prinee  of  i  Sbefi 

returning  to  Hamburg  in  Jan.  1796.    On  S^t.  turn  of  mind.   On  Napoleon's  retnmfrooQi 

24  he  took  passage  on  the  diip  America  as  a  Louis  Philippe  went  to  Lyons  to  eoOpoc 

Danish  subject,  and  landed  m  Philadelphia,  with  the  count  of  Ajtois,  and  was  snlmqio^ 

Oct.  21, 1796.    In  company  with  the  duke  de  commander-in-chief  in  tlie  N.  depaitmcsti^ 

Montpensier  and  the  count  de  Beat^olaiS)  who  til  March  24,  when  he  retired  to  Englt&d.  if? 

after  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  had  lost  no  the  battle  of  Waterioo  he  retnnied  to  M^  tad 

time  in  joiniuff  their  jelder  brother,  Louis  Phi-  remained  there  until  Oct  18,  1815,  whcBb 

lippe  now  maae  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  protest  against  the  reactionary  poficj  of  L» 

The  three  brothers  proposed  to  so  to  Spain,  XVIH.  became  once  more  the  siginl  fcr  if 

where  their  mother  lived  in  exi^  but  were  retreat  to  Twickenham.    In  Feb.  181T,  be  t 

detained  at  Havana  by  order  of  the  court  of  length  obtained  permission  to  retora  to  fhm 

Madrid,  and  eventnslly  compelled  to  return  to  but  the  titie  of  royal  highnees  wis  not  ueoriri 

the  United  States.     They  sailed  from  New  to  him  until  the  accession  of  Oiuries  1 1 

York  for  Enghmd  arriving  there  in  Jan.  1800;  1824.    With  the  latter  he  was  penoBiIK  a 

and  after  several  fruitiess  attempts  to  visit  friendly  terms,  but  vainly  urged  him  to  IM 

Spain,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Twicken-  ice  his  policy.    Louis  FhHippe  looked  vpootk 

ham,  near  London,  only  occasionally  leaving  support  of  the  middle  classes  or  ftmymwa 

their  modest  retreat  to  make  excursions  in  the  only  substantial  guarantr  for  sifetT  !«- 

the   interior   of   Enffland   and   of   Scotland,  tween  the  extremes  of  repubfictmsB  nd  ib- 

Louis  PhiUppe's  fondness  for  travelling  and  solutism.     At  the  same  time  hii  fotne 

eagerness   for  knowledge  remaining  unabat*  hospitality  to  politidans^  mtsa  of  kttenfi^ 

ed.     His  two  brothers,  faithf\al  companions  artists,  contrasted  favorably  with  tbe  rfi 

in  his  misfortunes,  both  died  of  consumption ;  exdushreness  of  the  court  of  Gbaries  I.  1^ 

the  duke  de  Montpensier  in  Jan.  1807,  and  charms  of  his  conversation  ftscinated  iS^ 

the  count  de  Bea^olais  in  June,  1808,  the  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  woo  pcw 

latter  while  on  his  way  to  Malta.    Louis  Phi«  fsvor  by  the  amenity  of  his  msnaen  mv' 

lippe  now  repaired  to  Messina,  and  next  to  the  virtues  of  his  domestic  life.   Indeed,  is » 

tiie  court  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at  Palermo.    He  devotion  to  his  wife  and  cUldrea  and  in  n 

there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferdiuand's  thrifty  management  of  his  vast  estates,  he^ 

accomplished  and  pions  daughter,  Marie  Am^  played  those  qualities  whidi  are  most  Im 

lie ;    but   being   induced   to  accompany   her  valued  and   best   understood  by  the  m^ 

brother  to  aid  the  Spanish  Bourbons  against  classes,  while  with  idl  his  pride  of  birth  lie  v 

King  Joseph  Bonapiuie,  he  was  stopped  at  little  or  nothing  of  the  haughtiness  whkbtiNf 

Gibraltar  by  order  of  the  British  government  abhor  in  princes  and  nobles.    DoriDgtberfi?; 

and  brouffht  to  England,  where  however  he  lution  of  July,  1830,  his  name  ooemTed  tolc- 

received  the  long  coveted  permission  to  visit  fitte,  B^ranger,  and  other  leaders  of  ^J"^ 

his  mother  in  Spain.    Joined  at  Portsmouth,  ment,  as  the  only  one  which  oooM  ral^ 

after  14  years'  absence,  by  his  (rister  Adelaide,  nation  in  support  of  constitatiopal  mmmfi 

they  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  behold*  and  after  some  hesitation  Ixmis  ^^f 

ing  once  again  their  votierable  mother,  who  cepted  the  titie  of  lieutenantfenerd  of^^ 

had  been  living  first  at  Barcelona  and  after-  kingdom,  his  public  reception  at  the  Hi<^ 

ward  at  Hgueras  rince  1797.    Louis  Philippe  ViUe  taking  place  on  July  81,  where  \c^ 

now  proceeded  in  company  with  his  motner  with  Lafayette  he  appeiued  at  the  wuv^ 

and  Bister  to  Palermo,  wnere  his  marriage  with  with  a  tricolor  flag,  ana  the  p°^^.^?^ 

Marie  Am^ie  took  place  in  the  royal  chapel,  the  duke.    A  provisiona]  pubno  fdaasa^^ 

Nov.  26, 1809.    In  the  spring  of  1810  he  again  was  formed,  including  Dapout  (de  1^°^^ 

endeavored  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  Gerard.  Baron  Louia,  and  Gnisot,  the  ^^ 

the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  but,  once  more  thwarted  names  oeing  much  commented  mn  on  ttff^ 

by  English  diplomacy,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  of  thehr  associations  with  the  old  djw^*  J| 

where  his  first  chUd  (afterward  duke  of  Or-  the  sitting  of  the  chamben  oaAvf,!^^ 
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stitodon  waa  modified,  the  forf«itiire  of  tha  old  inilaenee  of  Aostxia  iras  oomiterbalaneed  bjr  the 
dynasty  proDOHnced,  and  a  new  one  inatitatedy  ooonpation  of  Aneona  (Feb.  1882).    A  quadra- 
219  out  of  252  Totea  electing  Lonia  Philippe  aa  pie  alliance  between  France,  £i^^land,  Spain, 
kiojg^  of  the  Fronch.    The  peers  approved  the  and  Portugal  was   signed   in  1884.     Publio 
action  of  the  deputies,  notwithstanduig  the  elo-  order  was  especially  threatened  by  the  criers  or 
qnent  remonstranoea  of  Oh&teaubriand.    The  vendors  of  inflammatory  publications,  and  a 
solemn  transfer  ci  the  crown  took  i^aoe  on  law  making  a  license  reouisite  for  the  eserciae 
An^.  9  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  at  a  royal  iSance  of  that  callmg  was  paasea,  but  not  without  cans- 
of  both  chambers,  when  Louis  Philippe 'made  ing  distarbances.    A  new  system  of  primary 
bis  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Maraeutaite  and  education  was  introduced,  savings  banks  were 
the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invalides,  ao*  established,  and o^er  kindred  measures  passed; 
cepting  the  crown,  and,  amid  criea  of  Vkeleroi,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  although  curbed, 
swearing  faithfully  to  observe  the  modified  char*  was  not  crushed,  and  Louis  Philippe^situation 
ter.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  Philippe  was  surrounded  with  great  penla,  aa  attested 
was  the  nomination  (Sept  4, 1880)  of  Talleyrand  by  the  bloody  insurrections  at  Lyons  (1881  and 
as  ambassador  to  London,  which  bound  firenoh  1884),  Grenoble,  and  Paris  (1884),  republican 
diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  ocmspiraciea  by  the  elder  Cavaignac,  Marrast, 
of  1815  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alii-  and  others,  the  attempted  insurrection  in  the 
ance,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  between  west  of  the  kingdom  by  the  duchess  of  Berry 
France  and  England.    The  first  6  years  of  his  (1882),  who  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
reign  were  spent  in  combating  the  legitimist,  in  the  fortress  of  Blaye,  and  especially  by  the 
Boni^artist,  and  republican  parties.    The  trial  numerous  attempts  upon  the  king's  life,  the 
of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  gave  rise  to  most  formidable  of  which  was  that  of  Fiesehi, 
aerioos  disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  Lafay-  July  28,  1885.     This  man,  who  was  bora  in 
ette  oompronused  his  populari^  and  forfeited  Corsica  in  1790,  had  been  a  soldier,  but  ofter- 
his  commanderahip  of  the  national  guard,  to  ward  led  the  life  of  a  spy  and  vagabond,  and 
the  {preat  relief  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  feared  waa  connected  with  various  political  conspir- 
the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  ushered  him  acies.    In  concert  with  Morey  and  P^piu  he 
into  power.     Guizot  De  Broglie,  and  their  exploded  an  infernal  machine  vrith  22  gun  bar* 
friendsy  the  so  called  doetrinairea,  were  dis-  reLa^  and  containing  numberless  projectiles,  fnHn 
missed,  and  Laffitte  placed  at  the  head  of  the  a  house  in  the  TOulevard  du  Temple  at  the 
administration  (Nov.  2, 1880).     Universal  suf-  king,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  hoIcUng  a 
frage  was  rejected,  but  a  new  electoral  law  was  military  review.    The  kinff  barely  eaeapedi  with 
passed,  which  became  the  basis  of  what  Guizot  his  life,  and  Marshal  Mortier  and  a  number  of 
called  the  middle  class  tory  party.    The  leader  persons  near  him  were  killed  on  the  spot.    Fi- 
ef this  party,  Casimir  P^rier,  succeeded  LalQitte,  eschi  and  hia  accomplices  were  executed,  Feb. 
March  18, 1881,  and  remained  prime  minister  16, 1886.    An  attempted  military  insurrection 
until  his  death  in  May,  1882.    An  exciting  dis-  at  Strasbourg  in  favor  of  Louis  Kapdeon,  as  a 
cussion  was  (n>ened  in  the  chambers  about  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  was  easily  suppressed, 
programme  which  Louis  Philippe  is  alleged  to  From  without  Louis  Philippe  was  met  by  the  dia- 
nave  shown  to  Lafayette  in  1880,  and  contain-  trust  of  the  foreign  powers,  eq»eoially  df  Russia, 
ing  terms  of  government  far  more  liberal  than  concerning  the  stability  of  his  government, 
those  of  his  actual  administration.   Poland  waa  From  1886  to  Uie  end  of  1840  the  history  of  his 
left  to  her  fate,  and  after  the  occupation  of  the  reign  is  that  of  contests  between  him  and  the 
Polish  capital  by  the  Russians,  the  announce-  chambers,  and  of  rivalries  between  Thiers,  Gui- 
ment  that  ^*  order  reigns  in  Warsaw'^  waa  made  n>t,  Mol6,  and  Soult,  who  were  successively  at 
in  the  chamber  by  Count  Sebastiani.    Paris  be-  the  head  of  the  administration.    Thiers  with- 
came  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  during  the  drew  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  king 
funeral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  (June,  1882).    This  and  of  the  chambers  to  his  views  about  inter- 
having  been  put  down  by  force  of  arma,  a  new  vention  in  the  affairs  of  Bpain  and  of  other 
administration  was  formed  by  Soult,  Oct.  11,  countries,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Guizot-Mol6 
1882,  includinjg  De  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers,  cabinet  was  hastened  by  the  opposition  to  Louis 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  continued  Philippe's  demands  for  the  aggrandizement  cf 
in  power  until  Feb.  22, 1886.    It  remained  on  his  family.    Under  the  Mol6  adminbtration,  a 
the  whole  faithful  to  the  jwte  milieu  policy  of  general  amnesty-was  granted  on  occasion  of  the 
Louis  Philippe  in  home  affairs,  in   steering  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleana  with  Helena 
between  the   extremes  of  parties,  and  to  his  of  Me^ienburg  (May  80, 1887) ;  andthefounda- 
paix  d  toutpria  policy  in  foreign  afiSurs.    The  tion  of  the  national  museum  of  Yersaillea,  which 
Belgian  revolution  was  settled  by  the  choice  was  inaugurated  June  10,  was  one  of  the  great 
as  king  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  whose  re-  achievements  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.    A  eo- 
lation with  Louis  Philippe  became  still  more  alition  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  OdUon  Barrot,  Ber- 
intimate  by  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  ryer.  and  Garaier-Pagds  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  princess  Louise;  and  a  French  army  under  Mole  and  to  a  ministerial  crisis,  which  ended 
Gerard  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and  after  in  pladng  power  in  the  handa  of  Soult,  who 
an  obstinate  siege  conquered  the  dtadel  of  Ant-  was  inhu  turn  supplanted  by  Thiers  (March 
werp  for  Leopold  (Deo.  1882).    In  Italy  the  1,1840).    During  his  administration  the  second 
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iiU6inpt  of  Louis  Nftpoleon  to  excite  an  insAr*  (Feb.  28),  when  it  beeame  necesanj  for  ti« 
rection  in  bis  own  behalf  took  place  at  Bon-  goyenunent  to  call  the  nattonal  guard  m  Ji 
logne,  in  consequence  of  which  that  prince  was  assistance,  that  body  answered  wiA  ttbaoiU 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Strikes  and  VifDe  la  r^orms.  Nomberiess  barricades  s^nsi? 
riots  among  the  workiog  classes  were  rife  at  the  up  in  almost  every  qnarter  of  Paris;  t^ 
time,  and  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  kmg^s  abdication  in  favor  of  his  gnudsoD  cas 
fanatics  or  maniacs  who  conspired  against  the  too  late,  his  throne  was  bnmed  on  die  Fhce 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the  principal  diffi-  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  chamber  of  depOM 
culties  of  Thiers's  administration  were  in  con-  finally  sanctioned  the  OTerthrow  (tf  tlie  b» 
nection  with  the  conflict  between  the  viceroy  of  arohy  ^eb.  24).  On  the  moffning  of  FeL  S^ 
Egypt  and  the  sultan.  Thiers  wished  France  when  we  old  monarch  with  mMa»mmbmi 
to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  really  his  family  had  already  fled  firom  the  ct^M.  k 
commenced  extraordinary  annaments ;  but  find*  was  apprised  of  the  proolamation  of  the  reye- 
ing  himself  once  more  at  variance  with  the  peace  lie.  With  great  difficulty  be  sucoeeded  in  eras- 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  new  administration  ing  the  Seine  with  his  wife  from  HosfleBrio 
under  Soult  and  Guusot  was  formed  (Oct.  29,  Havre  under  the  name  of  Smith.  From  tbevc 
1840).  Henceforth,  until  the  revolution  d  he  was  carried  by  a  steamer  aent  for  Lis  oscfef 
1848,  Soult  remained  in  power,  but  few  mod^-  the  English  government^  and  arrived  oa  lU 
cations  takins  place  in  his  cabinet,  of  which  4  at  Claremont,  the  palace  of  the  king  d  & 
Guizot  was  the  master  spirit,  and  Duchfttel  Belgians,  near  London,  where  he  spent  the  ni 
and  VUlemain  eminent  members.    Conspicuous  of  ms  life. 

among  the  measures  of  the  administration  was       LOUISA.    I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya.,  bonU 

the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  had  been  pro-  N.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  bjtiH 

posed  by  Thiers,  and  the  law  of  1842  for  the  South  Anna  and  Little  rivera;  area,  570 9|.is.; 

establishment  of  the  great  railway  lines.     In  pop.  in  1860, 16,691,  of  whom  2,864  vereskn 

1840  (Dec.  16)  the  Irady  of  Napoleon  I.  was  The  snifbce  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  somerhata- 

brought  to  Paris  by  the  prince  de  Joinville,  and  hausted.    It  contains  gold  noinea,  wbidi  ki^ 

interred  in  the  Invalides.    The  peace  at  home  however,  not  been  found  profltablsi   Ihepo 

was  on  the  whole  not  materiaUy  broken,  while  ductions  in  1860  were  199,621  bushdsaf  vkn 

the  war  in  Algeria  was  carried  on  with  con-  877,288  of  Indian  com,  1,684^286  lbs.  of  totwA 

tinned  energy,  leading  also  to  a  short  war  and  28,427  of  wool    There  were  26  ehnreba 

with  Morocco  (1844) ;  but  domestic  afflictions  and  462  pu|uls  attending  public  sehook  Vitee 

overtook  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  already  been  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $8,460,886 ;  iaamaaa 

plunged  in  sorrow  in  1889  by  the  death  of  his  1860, 81  per  cent    Capital,  Louisa  Gout  Ama 

accomplished  daughter  Marie,  and  who  was  still  11.  A  S.  K  co.  of  Iowa,  Ixodered  on  the  E.  bj 

more  severely  tried  in  1842  by  the  loss  of  the  the  Mississtppi,  and  interseoted  by  die  Ion 

dukeof  Orleans,  whose  life  might  have  possibly  river;  area,  642  sq^m.;  pop.  in  1859,l(^Sbii 

averted  the  revolution  of   1848,  and  whose  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  espedally  on  tbeburdn 

death   was  justiy  considered   as  a   national  of  the  streams.    The  proidnotions  ia  1659  ten 

calamity.    In  foreign  afBairs  the  long  cherished  67,186  bushels  of  wh^  8,210  of  oats,  68a,lii 

(mtents  eardiale  with  Euffland  reached  its  di-  of  Indian  com,  18,086  of  potatoeBy  sod  ^f^ 

inaz  in  1843-'6,  when  visits  were  exchanged  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Wapello, 
between  the  queen  of  England  and  Louis  Phi-       LOUISA  (Lmas  Auottstb  WnaxuanAiu- 

lippe ;  but  it  was  shaken  by  the  Pritchard  in-  lib),  queen  of  Prussia,  bom  in  Hanorer,  Mri 

demnity  question,  and  seriously  broken  by  the  10, 1776,  died  at  the  palace  of  HofacBziBi^ 

Spanish  marriages,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  is  near   Strelitz,  July  19,  1810.     She  was  ^ 

said  to  have  taken  a  selfish  and  shiister  part,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Medlenbv^ 

The  great  fflory  of  his  reign,  however,  was  the  Strditz.    After  the  death  of  her  motto  a 

conquest  ofAbd  el  Kader,  the  colonization  of  Al-  1782,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  itf 

giers,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  and  a  school  grandmother  the  landgravine  of  H«b&-Dv9' 

of  generals  who  have  since  added  new  lustre  stadt,  and  received  an  exoellent  private  edB» 

to  the  arms  of  France.    Compared  with  the  tion.    She  was  married,  Dea  24,  1783,  to  ^ 

convulsions  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  totis 

Soult-Guisot  administration  was  marl^  by  ^rone  in  1797  as  Frederic  William  HL  ]>ir' 

calm  and  prosperity.    In  1847,  however,  the  ing  the  campaign  of  1806  ahe  acoompfl'' 

shortness  of  the  crops  entailed  much  suffering  him  to  Thuringia,  and  aftfflr  the  battk  of  Joi 

upon  the  people.    Scarcity  caused  disturbances,  to  KOnigaberg.    After  the  fbtal  battle  aCfiw^ 

and  bread  riots  broke  out  in  various  parts  or  land  in  1807  she  vi^ted  Napoleon  it  1^ 

the  country.    Banquets  for  the  discussion  of  witii  a  view  of  obtaining  ibrPhuaafaTonw 

political   reforms  were  proposed.     One   an-  conditions  of  peace ;  but  not  saooeediogn^ 

nounced  to  be  held  Feb.  22, 1848,  was  opposed  neootiation,  she  rejoined  her  husband  at  jCcm 

by  the  government,  but  Odilon  Barrot,  Ledm-  and  in  1808  returned  with  him  to  £6D«i^ 

Kollin,  and  other  popular  leaders  inmsted  upon  from  whence  ^e  proceeded  at  the  end  of  t» 

its  taking  place.    Louis  Philippe,  unconscious  year  to  St  Peterabuiig.    She  went  to  fietfina 

of  the  coming  storm,  was  reluctant  to  see  it  1809,  and  died  the  next  year  wki]*  <^  '^ 

suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  length  toherfether-atStrelita.    Oai^rlaittlas'^fiw- 
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erio  the  Greaf  refers  io  her  as  "the  fiunons  vigilanoe,  was  oondacted  in  the  most  irregular 

QueenLonisaof  I^oasia^heanfifiil  tolooknpoD,  and  nnsoientific  manner.    *^The  troops,"  sajs 

and  who  showed  herself  a  heroine  in  Napo-  Bancroft,  "  made  a  Jest  of  technical  militarj 

leon^s  times."    She  was  greatly  heloved  by  terms;  they  laughed  at  proposals  for  zigzags 

the  Prassian  people.  and  epaulements The  men  knew  little 

LOUISBUBG,  a  town  ci  the  British  colony  of  strict  discipline ;  they  had  no  fixed  enoamp- 
of  Cape  Breton,  situated  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  ment;  destitate  of  tents  to  keep  off  the  fogs 
ialaa^  in  lat  45°  64'  N.,  long.  69'^  62'  W.    Its  and  dews,  their  lodgings  were  tarf  and  brash 
present  population  consists  of  only  a  few  fisher-  houses ;   their  bed  was  the  earth — dangerous 
men.    After  the  surrender  of  the  French  settle*  resting  place  for  those  of  the  neople  unacquaint- 
ments  in  Nova  Scotia  to  England  by  Uie  peace  ed  with  lying  in  the  wooos.  ....  All  day 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  emigrants  firomwose  settle-  long,  the  men,  if  not  on  duty,  were  busy  with 
ments  occupied  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring  amusements — ^firing  at  marks,  fishing,  fowling, 
island  of  Oape  Breton,  and  Louisburg,  so  named  wrestling,  racing,  or  running  alter  balls  shot 
in  honor  of  Louis  AlV.,  began  to  be  fortified  from  the  enemy's  ffuns."    At  length,  on  May 
by  the  French  government  on  a  gigantic  scale  18,  a  large  French  ship  of  war  laden  with  mili- 
^th  the  intention  of  making  it  the  strongest  tary  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  and 
fortress  in  America,  and  a  commanding  naval,  witii  a  body  of  troq^  on  board,  was  intercepted 
fishing,  and  commerciid  station.    The  town  was  and  taken  by  the  English  fleet.    Disheartened 
about  2i  m.  in  circumference,  and  stood  upon  a  by  this  disaster,  and  alarmed  by  the  erection  of 
neck  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor,  a  beautifhl  a  battery  on  the  lighthouse  cliff  which  com- 
and  extensive  land-locked  basin  with  an  en-  manded  Goat  island^  the  French  comm'andant 
trance  half  a  mile  broad.    It  was  fortified  by  a  Duchambon  capitulated  on  June  17,  the  49th 
wall  from  80  to  86  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  80  feet  day  of  the  siege.    This  achievement  called  forth 
broad.     The  main  works  mounted  65  heavy  great  rejoicing  in  New  England  and  in  New 
cannon  and  16  mortars.    On  Goat  island  at  the  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  influence  was 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  a  battery  of  80  guns,  felt  80  years  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo* 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  lutionarywar.    OoLGridley,  who  planned  Pep- 
entrance  was  another  called  the  royal  battery,  perell^s  batteries,  laid  out  the  American  in- 
which  mounted  also  80  guns.    A  lighthouse  trenchments   at  Bunker  hill;   the  same  old 
visible  15  miles  at  sea  stood  on  a  high  cliff  op-  drums  that  beat  on  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
posite  the  island  battery.    The  town  was  laid  the  New  Englanders  into  Louisburg,  June  17, 
out  in  regular  squares,  with  broad  streets,  and  1T45,  beat  at  Bunker  hill,  June  17, 1775 ;  and 
houses  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  of  stone,  when  Gten.  Ghige  was  erecting  breastworks  on 
The  fortifications  had  been  nearly  80  years  Boston  neck,  ^^  tihe  provincial  troops  sneeringly 
in  building,  and  had  cost  the  French  govern-  remarked  that  his  mud  walls  were  nothing  com- 
ment upward  of  $6,000,000.     The  neighbor-  pared  with  the  stone  walls  of  old  Louisburg." 
hood  of  Louisburg  caused  great  uneasiness  in  In  England,  the  news  was  received  with  bon- 
New  England,  whose  important  interest  in  the  fires  and  illuminations  in  London  and  other 
fisheries  was  threatened  with  entire  ruin  by  the  cities ;  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
privateers  who  found  refuge  in  its  spacious  bar-  the  exploit,  that  it  was  considered  an  equivalent 
Dor.    In  1745,  Great  Britain  being  at  war  with  for  all  the  successes  of  the  French  upon  the 
France,  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  devised  continent,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
a  plan  for  taking  Louisburg,  which  was  adopted  declared  that  "  if  France  were  master  of  Ports- 
by  the  le^slature  of  that  province  in  secret  mouth  he  would  hang  the  man  who  should  give 
session  by  a  minority  of  one  vote.    Forces  were  Cape  Breton  in  exchange."    Nevertheless,  by 
promptly  raiaea,  and  William  Pepperell,  a  mer-  the  peace  of  Aix  la  OhapeUe  in  1748,  Louisburg 
chant  of  Eittery,  was  appointed  commander,  was  restored  to  France.    In  1757,  during  tbe  7 
Connecticut  sent  616  men.  New  Hampshire  304,  years'  war,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  British  com- 
and  Massachusetts  8,250.    Embarked  in  100  mander-in-chief  in  North  America,  collected  at 
New  England  vessels,  and  supported  by  a  Brit-  Halifax  a  force  of  6,000  regulars,  4.000  provin- 
ish  squadron  under  Commodore  Warren,  they  cial  troops  from  New  Engknd,  and  large  num- 
landed  near  Louisburg  on  April  80.    The  place  hers  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  an 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,600  men  com-  attack  on  the  fortress;  but  on  leaminff  that  the 
manded  by  Duchambon.    A  detachment  sta-  garrison  consisted  of  6,000  regular  solmers,  and 
tioned  in  the  royal  battery  on  the  i^ore  of  the  that  17  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  moored 
harbor  was  struck  with  panic  at  the  approach  in  the  harbor,  he  abandoned  the  prqject.  Asec- 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  led  by  William  ond  expedition  under  Qea.  Amherst,  consisting 
Yaughan,  and  spiked  their  guns  and  abandoned  of  14,000  men  and  a  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line 
their  post  in  the  night    Yaughan  took  posses-  and  18  fHgatos,  sa]ledfh>m  Halifleac,  May  28, 1758, 
non  of  it  next  mommg,  and  beat  off  the  French  against  Louisburg,  which  was  defended  by  the 
who  attempted  to  recover  it.  Mtjor  Beth  Pom-  chevalier  de  Drucourt  with  8,100  men.  The  har- 
roy,  a  gunsmith  from  Northampton,  with  20  bor  beinff  secured  agidnst  attack  by  a  fleet  of  8 
other  smiths,  succeeded  in  drilling  out  the  can-  ships,  and  the  entrance  blocked  by  8  sunken  fHg- 
non,  and  flre  was  soon  opened  on  the  city,  ates,  a  landing  was  effected  at  the  creek  of  Oor- 
The  siege,  though  prosecuted  with  energy  and  monin,  June  8,  and  Qen,  Wolfe,  who  afterward 
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took  Qnebeo,  advanced  with  2,000  men  against  ville,  near  Vermilion  rhrer ;  Shrereport,  n^ 

a  detached  post,  which  was  abandoned  at  his  ap-  Red  river  below  the  ^  great  n&f  «nd  Thio- 

proach.    Strong  batteries  were  erected  here,  deanxville,  on  the  bayoaLafomtJie.— Tbepc^ 

and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  town,  and  nlation  of  the  state  in  1810  and  at8nb8ei]li@ 

a  heavy  cannonade  directed  against  the  town  and  decennial  periods,  and  in  1855,  was  MfoBon: 
the  shipping  in  the  hfffbor.    Tliree  of  the  large 
men-o^war  were  at  length  set  on  fire  by  bombs^  ^'  *•  *•■** 

and  two  others  captured  by  boats.    Breaches  jjjj 

were  made  in  the  walls,  and  after  a  gallant  de«  i82o!!!!!.'!!.'!!*.i!'.! 

fence  the  garrison  surrendered,  July  26,  and,  J^ 

together  with  sailors  and  marines,  amounting  l^ !!!!!!!!!.'!.'!.'.' 
collectively  to  5,687  men,  were  carried  prison-         *Btt.u*o!«iM. 

ers  to  England.    The  town  was  almost  a  heap  ^^^ ■ 

of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Of  the  population  in  1850,  274,596  were  o^ 
fVance  in  English  ships,  and  the  fortifications  and  243,166  females,  viz. :  whites— males  M- 
were  soon  after  demolished  by  the  British  gov-  248,  and  females  114,248;  free  colored  ilJS5 
emment  blacks  and  14,088  mulattoes)— males  1479.  d 
LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  gulf  states  of  the  females  9,988 ;  slaves  (224,974  blacb  aod  it- 
American  Union,  and  the  4th  among  the  new  885  mulattoes)— males  125,874^  and  Us 
states  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution,  118,985.  Dw^ngs,  49,101 ;  feunilies,  ^I2i 
lying  between  lat.  28^  50'  and  88*"  N.,  and  long.  Dendty  of  population,  12.55  to  &e  sqoaieBSe: 
88''  40'  and  94""  lO'  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  ISSpv 
W.  290  m.,  extreme  width  K  and  S.  200  m. ;  cent.  Of  the  total  population  in  185Q,  IVS& 
area,  41,255  sq.  m.,  or  26,408,200  acres.  It  is  were  under  1  year  of  age ;  1  and  iind»5,6l- 
bounded  N.  by  Arkansas  (on  the  88d  parallel)  202 ;  5  and  under  10,  65,458;  10  and  oii^aJi 
and  Mississippi  (on  the  81st  parallel);  E.  by  57,828;  15  and  under  20, 47,770;  20 uid tab 
Mississippi,  from  which  above  lat.  81^  it  is  sepa*  80, 108,224 ;  80  and  under  40,  83,644;  49  cd 
rated  by  t^e  Mississippi  river,  and  below  lat  under  50,  46,251;  50  and  under  60, 21.168:  f!l 
81*  by  Pearl  river;  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  under  70,  9,745 ;  70  and  under 80,  W' 
and  W.  by  Texas,  from  which  through  the  south-  80  and  under  90,  941  (slaves  644);  90 1:^ 
em  two  thh*ds  of  the  line  it  is  separated  by  the  under  100,  255  (slaves  140) ;  100  sod  uprat 
Sabine  river  and  bay.  Louisiana  is  divided  176  (slaves  128) ;  unknown,  828.  Of  the^ 
into  48  parishes  (corresponding  to  the  counties  population,  145,474  were  bom  in  Iw^^ 
of  other  states),  viz. :  Ascension,  Assumption,  60,447  in  other  states,  and  66,418  m  ki&p 
Avoyelles,  Baton  Rouge  East,  Baton  Bouge  countries.  Of  those  born  in  other  stites,  Mis- 
West,  Bienville,  Bosier,  Caddo,  Oalcasieu,  Cald-  sissippi  contributed  10,918,  Mabm  1^^ 
well,  Carroll,  Catahoula,  Claibome,  Concordia,  Georgia  6,917,  New  York  5,510,  Sooth  Cvoiiii 
De  Soto,  Felidana  East,  Feliciana  West,  Frank-  ^588,  Tennessee  8,852,  Yirginia  8,2U,  Koc^ 
lin,  Iberville,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  (Carolina  2,928,  Kentucky  2,968,  snd  Tmf 
Lafourche,  Livingston,  Madison,  Morehouse,  vania  2,498 ;  in  foreign  countries,  Germaf 
Natchitoches,  Orleans,  Ouachita  (Washita),  17,887,  France  11,452^  Great  Britain  4^7Hl«' 
Flaquemine,  Pointe  Couple.  Bapides,  Sabine,  St  land  24,266,  and  Spain  1,417.  Desf  and  dir^ 
Bernard,  St  Charles,  St  Helena,  St  Jame&  St  117  (white  82,  free  colored  8,  sIsTes  82);  bH 
John  Baptist,  St  Landry,  St  Martin,  St  M^ary,  214  (white  72,  free  colored  20,  fibres  B: 
St  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terrebonne,  Union,  Yer-  insane,  200  (white  144,  free  colored  11,  ^ 
milion,  Washington,  Winn.— New  Orleans,  the  45) ;  idiotic,  174  (white  106,  free  odowd  t 
chief  city  of  Louisiana  and  the  commercial  de-  slaves  62).    The  number  of  slarehoUeis  it 

Sot  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United  20,670,  viz. :  holding  1  slave,  4»7W;  1 » 
tates,  is  situated  on  the  R  bank  of  the  Missis-  under  5,  6,072 ;  5  and  under  10,  4^827;  10  s^ 
sippL  105  m.  from  the  sea.  Baton  Bouge,  180  under  20,  2,652 ;  20  and  under  50, 1,?T^;^ 
m.  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  political  capital,  and  under  100,  728;  100  and  under  200,  J^ 
The  other  more  important  towns  are  Alezan-  frt>m  200  to  800,  86 ;  from  800  to  500, 6;  m 
dria,  on  the  Bed  river ;  Algiers  and  Gretna,  500  to  1,000,  4.  Of  77,178  white  and  wj 
opposite  New  Orleans;  Bayou  Sara  and  St  colored  males  over  15  years  of  age  in  1^ 
fVandsville,  on  the  bayou  Sara ;  Carrollton,  7  m.  82,879  were  employed  in  commerce,  tr» 
above  Kew  Orleans;  DonaldsonviUe,  on  the  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  nusQI; 
Mississippi,  formerly  the  capital;  Franklin,  on  18,689  in  agriculture;  15,264  in  labor  sot  ^li- 
the bayou  Teche ;  Harrisonburg  and  Mouroe,  cultural ;  45  in  the  army ;  4,268  in  sea  and  mf> 
on  the  Washita  river ;  Lakeport,  on  Lake  Pont-  navigation ;  1,827  in  law,  medidne,  and  dimj 
chartrain,  behind  New  Orleans;  Madisonville,  2,444 in  other  pursuits  i^oiriogeancadoo ,01/ 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  same  lake ;  Natchitoches,  in  government  civil  service;  608  in  doo^ 
on  the  Bed  river;  New  Iberia,  on  the  bayou  service;  and  488  in  other  ooenpatioBs.  l^ 
Teche ;  Plaquemine^  on  the  Mississippi ;  Pointe  number  employed  in  manu&ctanBg  ^^^'^ 
Coup6e,  on  tne  Mississippi  opposite  Bayou  Sara ;  ments  producing  more  than  $500  .P^  j^ 
Proctorsville.  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Borsne ;  was  6,487.  The  federal  population  in  1850  f» 
St  Martinsville,  on  Bayou  Teche;  Vermilion-  419,886,  and  entitled Louisiaoa to 4 represeou- 
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tivesin  coDgress. — ^Lonisiana  has  a  coast  line  of  forest  growth. — ^Lonisiana  presents  many  fea- 

1,256  m.  on  tlie  ffolf  of  Mexico.  This  inclndes  the  tnresof  geological  interest.    In  ascending  the 

many  irregular  bays  and  other  indentations,  but  Mississippi,  its  banks,  protected  in  the  lower 

not  the  islands  belonging  to  the  state,  which  have  part  of  tne  river  by  levees,  first  rise  to  form  a 

an  aggregate  coast  line  of  994  m.    Toward  the  natural  barrier  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 

S.  £.  extremity  of  the  state  lies  Lake  Borgne,  level  of  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge ;  at  Port  Hnd- 

which  is  properly  a  bay,  communicating  bv  two  son,  25  m.  farther  up,  the  bluffs  are  nearlv  100 

channels  with  Lake  Pontchartrain.    Black  bay  feet  high ;  and  at  Natchez  they  attain  a  Height 

18  situated  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Borvne ;  Bay  Bonde  of  200  feet    The  sections  thus  exposed  by  the 

and  West  bay  lie  on  either  hand  of  the  delta  of  rivers  present  to  view  the  layers  of  clay,  loam, 

the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  8.  coast  are  Bara-  sand,  pebbles,  and  ve^table  matter,  that  make 

taria,  Timbalier,  Oaillou,  Atchafalaya,  06te-  up  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  aU  the  lower 

Blanche,  and  Vermilion  bays.    Although  the  portion  of  the  state  is  composed.    Among  these, 

entire  coast  except  in  the  S.  W.  part  is  exceed-  as  at  Port  Hudson,  are  seen  at  different  levels, 

inglyirregular,there  are  not  many  good  harbors,  the  lowest  at  the  level  of  low  water,  beds  of 

The  Ohandeleur  islands,  which  lie  opposite  the  black  mud  with  standing  stumps  of  cypress  and 

peninsula  of  St  Bernard  parish,  between  Lake  other  trees,  whidh  must  have  grown  in  the 

Borgne  and  Black  bay,  form  a  good  roadstead,  spots  where  they  are  now  found.    Local  subsi- 

Beside  numerous  ponds  and  lagoons  among  the  dence  of  the  surface  and  reSlevation  can  alone 

salt  marshes  which  line  the  S.  shores^  uiere  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  repetition  of 

are  some  oonriderable  lakes,  most  of  which  are  such  beds  at  different  levels.  These  deposits  are 

expansions  of  the  rivers.    Of  these,  Caddo  and  characterized  by  land  and  fresh  water  sh^Qs 

Bistinean  In  the  N.  W.,  Catahoula  in  the  centre,  like  those  now  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 

Chetimaches  in  the  S.,  and  Maurepas  and  Pont-  also  contain  bones  of  the  mastodon,  megalonyx, 

chartrain  in  the  S.  E.,  are  the  largest    The  last  and  various  quadrupeds,  mostly  of  extinct  spe- 

two  are  expansions  of  the  Amite  river. — Louis-  cies.    The  tertianr  of  the  eocene  period  is  met 

iana  is  abundantly  supplied  with  large  rivers,  with  underlying  the  alluvial  beds  at  Yicksburg 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  N.  half  of  its  E.  near  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  formation  is 

boundary.and  then  entering  the  state  crosses  traced  westward,  extending  over  all  the  N.  part 

it  in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  its  of  the  state,  and  nearly  as  far  S.  as  Alexandria 

mouth  forming  a  delta.    About  800  m.  of  its  on  the  Bea  river.     Beds  of  brown  coal  are 

course  belongs  wholly  or  in  part  to  Louisiana,  found  in  the  tertiary,  and  salt  springs  are  com- 

ItsW.  bank  is  floodea  at  high  water.    It  begins  mon,  some  of  which  have  been  worked;  but 

to  send  off  branches  to  the  gulf  near  the  point  the  mineral  productions  are  of  little  importance, 

where  it  enters  the  state,  and  the  whole  S.  E.  (See  Mississippi  RivEB.)~-The  soil  of  the  river 

portion  of  the  country  lying  on  its  ri^t  bank  bottoms  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  alluvial 

may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  delta.    The  Bed  land  is  easily  drained.    Most  of  it  is  heavily  tim- 

river  enters  from  Arkansas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  bered  and  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  cane, 

joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  outflowing  of  the  The  prairies  are  not  generally  productive,  and  in 

Atchafalaya,  the  &st  of  the  deltoid  arms.    It  some  places  are  quite  barren.    The  climate  in 

receives  on  its  N.  bank  the  Washita  or  Black  winter,  owing  to-  north  winds,  is  more  severe 

and  several  smaller  streams.    The  S.  W.  part  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic 

of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Sabine,  forming  coast    The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and 

the  boundary  with  Texas,  the  Calcasieu,  and  mcphitic  exhalations  from  the  marshes  in  au- 

the  Mermenteau.  On  the  S.  E.  is  the  Pearl  river,  tnmn  produce  yellow  fever  and  numerous  other 

marking  the  frontier  of  Mississippi. — ^The  face  diseases.    The  vegetable  productions  of  Lonis- 

of  the  country  is  generally  low  and  level,  no-  iana  comprise,  amon^  forest  trees,  the  walnut, 

where  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  oak,  sassafras,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mul- 

feet  above  the  sea.     In  Catahoula  parish  the  berry,  magnolia,  cottonwood,  buckeye,  papaw, 

elevation  is  only  68  feet  above  the  gulf,  while  cypress,  pine,  elm,  maple,  willow,  hackberry, 

in  the  S.  part  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  state  pecan,  dogwood,  and  persimmon.    The  wild 

lies  but  10  feet  above  the  sea.  and  is  annually  cane  grows  to  a  height  of  16  to  80  feet.    The 

inundated  by  the  spring  floods.    Most  of  the  peach,  quince,  plum,  and  flg  are  the  prindpal 

delta,  and  indeed  the  whole  S.  coast  as  far  as  fruits.  The  apple  is  also  cultivated  inthenorai. 

Texas,  is  consequently  occupied  by  salt  marshes.  The  staples  of  agriculture  ai'e  cotton,  sugar, 

In  the  centre  are  vast  level  prairies,  and  in  the  and,  to  a  less  extent,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco. 

N.  and  W.  the  country  is  somewhat  broken  and  Good  pasturage  is  found  on  the  prairies.    In 

diversifled  by  low  hilly  ranges.   This  last  r^on,  1857-8,  according  to  Champomier,  sugar  was 

comprising  about  one  half  of  the  entire  state^  produced  in  28  parishes,  in  which  there  were 

consists  principidly  of  pine  barrens,  yielding  an  1,294  sugar  houses  (938  worked  by  steam  and 

abundance  of  pitch  pme,  and  contidning  also  866  by  horse  power),  and  which  produced  279,* 

oak,  elm,  cypress,  honey  locust,  and  other  tim-  697  hhds.  or  807,666,700  lbs.  of  sugar.    Sugar 

ber.    The  E.  corner  of  the  state,  lying  between  culture  was  hitroduced  in  1751.  but  there  are 

the  IGssissippi  and  Pearl  and  Lske  Pontchar-  no  reports  of  production  until  1828,  when 

train,  and  the  state  of  Mississippi,  resembles  the  88,000  hhds.  were  manufactured;  from  that 

regionlastdescribed  in  general  conflguration  and  '  year  to  1838  the  crops  varied  from  80,000  to 
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100,000  bhds^  and  thence  to  1848  from  87.000 
to  240,000  hhds.  In  1849  the  crop  yielded 
247,923  hhds.,  and  thence  yearly,  to  1858  indu- 
bWo,  211,201,  286,547,  821,984,  449,824^  846,- 
685,  281,427,  78,976,  and  279,697  hhds.  The 
product  of  Louisiana  is  very  uncertain ;  it  for- 
merly, says  Champomier,  reached  as  high  as 
8,000  or  ^000  lbs.,  and  in  some  cases  even  6,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre ;  but  for  the  last  few  years 
it  has  often  ranged  as  low  as  500  to  1,000  lbs. 
hi  Mauritius  the  product  waa  formerly  from 
2,000  to  2,500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  since  the 
Implication  of  guano  to  the  land  the  product 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  6,000, 7,000,  or  even  8,000 
lbs.  The  assessors'  returns  in  1855  differ  some- 
what from  the  above,  and  show  that  in  that 
year  248,195  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in 
an^  cane,  and  nroduced  288,466  hds.  of  sugar 
and  1,285,888  ddIs.  of  molasses.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  in  cotton  in  the  same  year 
was  616,788  acres,  in  Indian  com  642,891  acres, 
and  in  rice  8,177  acres;  the  products  were 
868,077  bales  of  cotton,  10,717,080  bushels  of 
corn,  and  81,449  bbls.  of  rice.  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  the  state  18,- 
^2  farms  and  plantations  covering  4,989,048 
acres,  of  which  only  1,590,025  acres  were  under 
ocQtivation.  These  were  valued  at  $75,814,898, 
and  the  implements  and  machinery  thereon  at 
$11,576,988.  The  live  stock  in  1850  consisted 
of  89,514  horses,  44,849  asses  and  mules,  106,- 
576  milch  cows,  54,968  working  oxen,  414,798 
other  cattle,  110,388  sheep,  and  597,801  swine, 
valued  altogether  at  $11,152,275 ;  and  the  value 
of  animals  slaughtei^  in  the  census  year  was 
$1,458,990.  The  products  of  agriculture  proper 
consisted  of  wheat  417,  rye  475,  oats  89,687, 
and  Indian  com  10,266,878  bushels;  potatoes, 
Irish,  95,682,  and  sweet,  1,428,458  bushels; 
bay,  25,752  tons:  hops,  125  lbs.;  clover  and 
grass  seed,  99  bushels ;  products  of  market  gar- 
dens, $148,829,  and  of  orchards,  $22,359;  cane 
sugar  226,000  lbs.,  and  molasses  10,981,177 
gafis. ;  ginned  cotton,  178,787  bales  of  1,000  lbs. ; 
rough  rice,  4,425,849  lbs. ;  tobacco,  26,878  lbs. ; 
butter  688,069,  and  cheese  1,957  lbs. ;  beeswax 
and  honey,  96,701  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs.  The 
value  of  home  manufactures  in  1840  was  $65,- 
190,  and  in  1850,  $189,282.  The  actual  crops 
per  acre  in  1849  were  as  follows :  Indian  com 
16  bushels,  rice  1,400  lbs.,  seed  cotton  650  lbs., 
sweet  potatoes  175  bushels,  and  cane  sugar  1,000 
lbs.  The  number  of  cotton  plantations  was 
4^205,  and  of  sugar  planters  1,558.  The  total 
value  of  agricultmral  products  in  1840  was  $17,- 
<^6,017,  and  in  1850  only  $15,210,299.  Manu- 
factures, mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts  were 
carried  on  in  1,017  establishments,  in  which  a 
capital  of  $5,318,074  was  invested.  In  1849-'50 
the  value  of  raw  material  used  was  $2.958,988 ; 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  6,487,  viz., 
6,681  males  and  856  females^  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $2,086,212;  and  the  value  of  products  «was 
$7,820^948.— The  principal  exports  to  foreign 
countnes  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  agricultural 
products  generally,  the  produce  not  only  of 


Louisliuifli  but  alflo  of  tlie  whole  vaflef  of  t^s 
Mississippi  river,  and  a  lar^  portioa  of  Teas 
and  Mjsossippi,  all  of  which  are  tribctirj  tc 
the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  in  \^: 
received  from  the  interior  merchsmdiseto^ 
value  of  $106,924,088,  in  1855  to  th&t  of  tn:* 
106,828,  and  in  1858  to  that  of  $167,ldSiit 
The  great  bulk  of  this  is  exported  ooastrjc 
and  by  the  same  course  the  countiy  Teceirea 
principal  imports  from  the  Adantio  poits.  1^ 
direct  foreign  commerce  of  New  Orleans  isde^i 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  pcrtioD  of  iit 
whole  of  the  vast  trade  of  which  it  is  theoesat 
The  tonnage  and  values  of  cargoes  to  and  fee 
foreign  countries  for  tlie  10  years  endiog  Ja 
80, 1859,  are  represented  in  the  followiQgiiLii 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  priDdpa^ 
with  Great  Britain,   Cuba,  Franca,  firssA 
Spain,  Braal,  and  Mexico.  In  1849  the  shiffai 
owned  in  the  state  amounted  to  241,497  tn 
of  which  146,413  tons  were  stesm ;  ud  is  1^ 
to  219,622  tons,  of  which  78,620  toos  to 
steam.    About  1,500  to  1,800  toosofa&m' 
is  annually  built — Within  a  few  yens  iriflroad 
has  been  constructed  from  New  OrkiDS  to  Can- 
ton, 206  m.  long,  at  a  cost  of  $7,14il^iadthi5 
with  its  connections  reaches  aU  the  eciatiT 
north  and  the  great  systems  extcodiig  to  & 
Atlantic  and  to  the  westward.    Another  ^ 
railroad  is  projected  from  New  Orleans  to  Bos- 
ton, and  also  to  Shrev^>ort  and  Dorthern  Teas. 
and  about  80  m.  (cost  $5,877,525)  of  tiu» « 
already  in  operation.    There  are  &I»  ssfsi 
short  railroads.    The  state  has  sereral  eoi^ 
which  are  used  as  connecting  links  to  its  iom 
navigable  waters.    Eztemuly  it  htf  stewsi 
communication  with  all  the  domestic  bst^>» 
foreign  ports  of  the  guK^  and  with  New  Yoct- 
On  fan.  1, 1860,  Louiaana had  19 b6Zi^ti»» 
bilities  of  which  were .  capital  f^i^ViM  ^• 
culation  $2,147,689,  deposits  $22,586,731,11^ 
fits  on  hand  $6,475,302,  total  $55,425,411;  fl' 
their  resources:  notes,  bills  of  exchfflge.*- 
$37,182,643,  specie  $15,847,268,  ml  estit«>i' 
395,500,  total  $55,425,411.— The  goTeramflt" 
based  on  the  constitution  of  1852,  vhicb^ 
rantees  the  right  of  voting  to  oTOiy  flw  ^ 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  hi»  0^ 
one  year  a  resident  of  the  state  «^« J*,^ 
parish.    The  law-making  power  is  «^^ 
a  legislature  consisting  of  82  Benatora,aNW 
more  than  100  nor  fewer  than  70  r**^ 
tivea.    Senators  must  be  at  least  27  y««»  JS 
and  legal  dtixens  of  the  state;  thejarotitff 
for  4  years,  one  half  every  2d  J^'_^fTl 
tativea  are  ohoaen  for  2  yoaia,  an  n^B^ "" 
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be  21  years  of  age,  and  like  the  senators  are  come  of  $849,679 ;  148  academies  and  private 
paid  $4  a  day.    The  legi8latm*e  meets  annoally)  schools,  with  854  teadbers  and  6,828  sdiolars, 
and  its  sessions  cannot  he  prolonged  over  80  and  an  annual  income  of  $198,077 ;  and  6  col- 
days.    The  governor  (salary  $4,000)  and  lien-  leges, with  41  professors  and  629  students,  and 
tenant-governor  (salary  as  president  of  the  sen-  an  annual  income  of  $85,750.    The  number  of 
ate,  $8  a  day)  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  children  attending  school  as  returned  by  fami- 
for  4  years,  and  are  requured  to  be  85  years  of  lies  was  84,057,  or  one  to  every  8.01  of  the  free 
age  and  residents  of  the  state  for  15  years.    The  population.    The  number  of  free  persons  over 
principal  other  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write 
(salary  $2,500),  attorney-general  ($8,500),  treas-  was  24,610,  of  whom  21,221  were  white,  and 
nrer  ($2,500),  auditor  of  accounts  ($4^000),  sur-  8,889  free  colored  persons.    In  1856  the  number 
▼eyor-^eneral  ($600),  superintendent  of  public  of  public  schools  in  Uie  state  was  749,  with  17,- 
education  ($2,000),  and  state  engineer  ($8,500).  949  scholars,  and  18,472  children  were  attend- 
The  judiciary  consista  of  a  supreme  court^  pre-  ing  other  schools ;  the  total  school  population 
sided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  4  associate  was  78,822.   The  school  fund  in  1859  amounted 
judges,  all  elected  by  the  people  for  10  years;  to  $899,500,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $187,000; 
18  district  courts,  and  6  special  district  courts  total,  $1,036,500.     These  are  invested  in  the 
in  New  Orleans.   Judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  state  debt.     The  constitution   provides  that 
the   attorney-|reneral,  district  attorneys,  ana  **free  schools  shall  be  establish^  throughout 
other  court  officers,  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  state;  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  for  the 
In  civil  Jurisprudence  Louisiana  has  adhered  purpose  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  state  shall 
to  the  systems  of  law  which  prevailed  under  be  held  as  a  permanent  fdnd,  on  which  6  per 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonial  administra-  cent,  interest  shaU  be  paid  by  the  state  for  the 
tions.     In  June,  1806,  the  territorial  legisla-  support  of  these  schools.'*    The  yearly  sum  of 
ture  passed  an  act  appointing  Messrs.  James  $250,000  is  now  appropriated  for  the  support 
Brown  and  Louis  Moreau-Lislet  to  prepare  a  of  such  schools,  and  is  derived  from  a  special 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  based  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  and  a  poll  tax  of 
upon  the  Spanish  civil  law,  which  still  prevailed  $1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant.    The  whole 
there.    The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  code  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  parishes  in 
of  1808,  which  remained  in  force  until  1825,  1856  was  $812,285.    The  principal  collegiate 
when  a  new  code,  based  upon  the  preceding,  and  professional  schools  in  uie  state  are  as  fol- 
being  in  fact  a  revision  of  it  with  the  addition  lows :  the  university  of  Louisiana  (with  8  de- 
of  many  articles  from  the  Codt  Na/poUon^  was  partments),  at  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1886 ; 
substituted  for  it.    The  code  of  1825,  known  St.  Oharles  college,  at  Grand  Ooteau,  1888 ; 
as  the  Louisiana  civil  code,  was  digested  by  Baton  Rouge  college,  at  Baton  Bouge,  1888; 
Messrs.  Edward  Livingston  and  Moreau-Lislet  Franklin  college,  at  Opelousas,  1889 ;  the  Oen- 
The  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  sales  tenary  college,  at  Jackson,  1845 ;  and  a  state 
of  public  lands,  and  licenses  of  trades  and  pro-  seminary  near  Alexandria,  on  the  plan  of  the 
fessions.   The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Yirffinia  military  institute,  organized  in  1859, 
Dec.  81,  1858,  amounted  to  $1,819,741.69,  and  with  50  cadets,  and  capable  of  sustaining  200 
the  total  resources,  including  a  remainder  from  cadets,  annually.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
the  last  financial  term  ($1,058,058.76),  to  $2,-  state  in  1850  was  807,  viz. :  Baptist  77,  Christian 
877,800.45.    The  expenditures  are  on  account  8,  Episcopal  15,  Free  8,  German  Reformed  1, 
of  the  public  debt,  schools,  the  legislature,  ex-  Jewish  1,  Methodist  125,  Presbyterian  18,  Boman 
ecative  and  judiciary,  public  buildings,  charity  Catholic  55,  Union  6,  Universalist  1,  and  minor 
hospital,  de^  and  dumb,  orphans,  the  peniten-  sects  2.     These  provided  accommodation  for 
tiaiy,  dx).,  and  amounted  in  1858  to  $1,872,-  109.615  persons,  and  as  property  were  valued 
058.43.     The  state  debt,  properly  so  called,  at  $1,782,470.    The  newspaper  and  periodical 
amounted  on  Dec.  81,  1858,  to  $4^879,090.95;  press  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  year  consisted  of 
to  this  should  be  added  the  staters  liability  for  55  distinct  publications,  of  which  11  were  issued 
the  property  banks,  $6,124,811.10,  and  for  ^e  daily,  6  tri-weekly,  87  weekly,  and  6  monthly ;  of 
2d  municipality  of  New  Orleans,  $198,240,  mi^-  these,  18  were  literary,  6  neutral  and  independ- 
ing  a  total  of  $10,701,641.75.    To  this  period  ent,  84  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific.  The 
Hie  state  had  also  issued  $2,818,000  of  state  aggregate  issue  was  80,847  copies,  or  annually 
bonds  to  railroad  companies.    The  valuation  oil  12,416,224  copies.     The  number  of  libraries 
taxable  property  in  1850  was  $220,165,172,  and  (not  including  private)  was  10,  of  which  5  with 
in  1857,  $878,911,905.    In  the  latter  year  the  9,800  volumes  were  public,  2  with  12,000  vol- 
tax  assessed  amounted  to  $1,898,849.61.    The  umes  school,  and  8  with  5,000  volumes  college 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  libraries.    The  number  of  paupers  in  the  state 
part  by  the  state  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  on  June  1, 1850,  was  106^  and  the  number  sup- 
blind  asylum  at  Baton  Bouge,  the  insane  asylum  ported  wholly  or  in  part  m  the  year  preceding 
at  Jackson,  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  nad  been  428 ;  cost  $89,806.    The  number  of 
and  tiie  Louisiana  penitentiary  at  Baton  Bouge.  convicts  in  prison,  June  1,  1860,  was  266,  and 
—In  1850,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census,  there  the  number  convicted  in  the  year  preceding  waa 
were  in  Louisiana  664  public  schools,  with  822  297.    The  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
teachers  and  25,046  sobolars,  and  an  annual  in-  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hemp.'— The  Span- 
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iards  navigated  the  galf  of  Mexico  for  two  cen- 
taries  without  beins  aware  that  one  of  the  larg^ 
est  rivers  of  the  wond  falls  into  it.  This  fact  maj 
be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  a  low, 
flat,  and  dangerous  coast  extends  on  both  eides 
of  its  outlet  to  a  great  distance.  The  French 
after  their  establishment  in  Canada  obtained 
some  information  as  to  the  Mississippi  abont 
1660,  bnt  did  not  discover  its  month  before 
1699,  when  Iberville  founded  his  flrst  colony. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1717, 
abont  which  time  the  colony  began  to  assume 
importance;  and  it  soon  afterward  acquired 
universal  notoriety  from  having  been  granted 
to  the  company  formed  by  John  Law  at  Paris 
in  1716,  and  incorporated  as  the  Mississippi 
company.  When  this  scheme,  called  the  ^*  Mis- 
sissipni  bubble,''  burst,  the  country  was  re- 
Bumea  by  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
river  declared  free.  The  French  remained  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  until  1762,  when  they 
ceded  it  to  Spain.  From  neglect,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  natural  resources,  little  im- 
provement was  effected  under  the  new  rule, 
which  was  never  popular.  In  1800  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Spani^  ffovemment  to  retrocede  Louisiana  to 
Irance.  It  was  held  for  a  time,  but  only  nonu- 
nally,  as  a  French  colony,  and  only  long  enough 
to  enable  Bonaparte  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  1803  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  The  coun- 
try comprehended  in  this  purchase  included 
not  only  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also 
all  the  countiy  to  the  IT.  and  W.  between  the 
Missisdppi  and  the  Pacific,  excepting  such  por- 
tions as  were  then  occupied  by  Spain,  ana  as 
far  north  as  the  British  territory.  This  vast 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Indian  territories.  The  American  flag 
was  first  raised  in  New  Orleans  on  Dec.  20, 
1808.  By  the  act  of  confess  of  March  26, 
1804,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  gov- 
ernments, that  of  Orleans  including  the  present 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  that  of  Louisiana  all  the 
country  N.  and  w.  of  it.  In  1810  the  United 
States  dispossessed  Spain  of  a  large  part  of 
West  Florida,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Perdido,  S.  of  the  81st  parallel,  and  subse- 
quently annexed  that  part  of  it  W.  of  Pearl 
nver  to*the  new  territory.  On  Feb.  11. 1811, 
an  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 

fovemment ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  of  April 
,  1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  the  title  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  On  June  4  of  the  same  prear  the 
territory  theretofore  known  as  Loui8ian&  had 
its  designation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share 
that  Louisiana  took  in  the  war  of  1812  is  fk- 
miliar  to  all.  The  great  battle  fought  at  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1815,  in  which  the  British  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event 
of  the  period,  and  the  last  hostile  engagement 


between  the  two  nations.    Since  this  time  ri- 

Srogress  of  the  state  has  been  rapid.  'WitL  *L 
evelopment  of  the  great  central  valley  it»  t'-^a- 
merce  has  expanded  at  a  wonderfbl  nie,  sic 
become  so  vast  as  to  give  it  rank  as  the  sc^^osf 
commercial  state  of  the  Union.  Xn  1845  La> 
isiana  framed  a  new  oonstitation,  vhicfc  th 
reframed  and  reordiuned  in  1852. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  ;?- 
ferson  co.,  Ky.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Oti 
in  lat.  88''  8'  K,  long.  85*'  SC  W^  ISO  m.  V 
low  Cincinnati,  and  63  m.  W.  from  Trsnkfar 
pop.  in  1840, 21,210 ;  in  1850,  48,196 ;  in  IS 
about  80,000.    The  city  is  built  upon  a  k^ 
plain  about  75  feet  above  low  -water  msi 
The  streets  are  wide,  well    pared,  stni^ 
lighted  with  gas,  and  cross  each,  otb^  at  na 
angles.    Main  street  is  abont  8  miles  loo^  in. 
is  remarkably  handsome  and  wdl  bmh.   7>y 
streets  in  that  part  of  the  city  devxyted  to  x- 
vate  reridences  are  commonly  fined  with  o^ 
mental  shade  trees.    The  mty   is  abacdci: 
supplied  with  water  by  water  -works.    Dfspod- 
Artesian  well  is  one  of  the   de^Mst  ia  t 
world,  its  depth  beinff  2,086  feet,  and  it»  Vet 
8  inches ;  the  flow  of  water  is  880,000  giT.cs 
in  24  hours,  and  the  elevation  above  the  scr^ 
170  feet    The  public  buildings  are  a  fine  ct  r* 
house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,':': . 
a  gaol,  custom  house,  atv  haB,  the  muT«^^. 
2  marine  asylums,  8  orphan  asvlnms,  a  hx* 
of  refuge,  an   institution    for  'the  hSnd,  9 
churches  and  2  syna^gnes,  5  banlcs  of  isroe  srd 
many  others  of  deposit,  4  spacious  maiiethoQ^ff. 
and  12  very  handsome  public  school  edifce?. 
There  are  5  daily  and  12  weekly  new^pefs 
and  2  semi-monthly  and  8  monthly  m^^tf. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  literarr,  6cieLt& 
charitable,  and  other  associations.   Loui^nDif  ^ 
very  extensively  engaged  in  mannfactnres,  tbe 
condition  of  which  m  1860  is  e^own  bythefji- 
ing  table : 
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AgrionltiuBl  implemeiitB 
BnM  foimderiM 
Carriages  and  wagons 

Olotiiing 

Fanltare 

Iron  rolling  mill 
Machine  works 
Soap  and  candles 
Tobaeeo  and  dgan 

Floor 

Tan  Tarda 

Lumber  and  planing  mills 

Blacksmiths 

Breweries 

Lard  oil 

Bope  and  coidage 
Woollen  and  ootton  mills 

Pianofortes 

Paper  making 

BtOTe  and  hollow  ware 
Hvdranlle  madilne  works 
Maehtne  and  flwishlng  abopB 
Marble  and  stone  works 

Upholsterers 

Lumber  yards 

Saddle,  harness,  and  tnioks 


Beside  the  above  there  are  8  boat  bdMagnrds. 
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The  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  packets,  which 
are  built  and  mostly  owned  here,  are  noted 
for  their  speed,  elegance,  and  euafety.  The 
chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  LooisviUe 
lias  been  its  conmieroe.  It  has  nnintermpted 
interoonrse  most  of  the  year  by  means  of  the 
Ohio  with  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
gpreat  "West,  and  is  in  direct  commanication  by 
railroad  with  all  points  north,  south,  east,  and 
^west.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated 
at  over  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  exports  comprise  every  species 
of  -western  produce  and  manufactures;  those 
of  pork  ana  other  products  of  the  hog  exceed 
$8,000,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principal 
imports  are  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  There  are  8  pork  packing  establish- 
ments, employing  over  1,200  men  and  a  capital 
of  about  $2,126,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
Lotdsville  from  1853  to  1858: 


StUM... 

Nobbofi. 

185&-''4 

407,775 

1854-^6 

288,788 

fffmjfiH 

945,880 
258,808 

1855-*8 

1866-7 

185T-S 

Tbtal 

1,082,650 

Bbli. 
pork. 


124,879 
66,102 
88,02» 
•2,920 
68,810 


428,240 


Lbt.lard. 


16,847,284 
8,915,648 

ii,8«,7eo 

7,8e7,991 

8,760,989 


68,260,520 


The  tobacco  business  is  also  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  this  city.    There  are  three  immense 
warehouses  for  storing  and  selling  this  staple, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  7,000  bogheads. 
The  ag^egate  sales  of  these  houses  amount  to 
about  19,000  hogsheads  annually,  realizing  the 
sum  of  about  $2,600,000.— The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  when  a  few  families  camels 
the  falls  under  Gen.  QeorgQ  Rogers  Olark.    In 
1780  the  legislature  of  Yirgima  passed  "an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,^'  naming  the  town  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVL,  whose  troops  were  then 
aiding  the  Americans  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle.     The    settlement  was   for    severid 
years  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians.    The 
town  was  for  some  20  years  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 
LOUSE.    See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  258. 
LOUTH,  an  E.  co.  of  Irelimd,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Armagh  and  Down, 
E.  by  the  Irish  sea,  S.  by  Meath,  and  W.  by 
Meath  and  Monaghan ;  area,  822  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  107,657.    The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
ragged  and  mountainous,  elsewhere  level  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    It 
returns  4  members  to  parliament^  including  2 
for  the  boroughs  of  Drogheda  and  Bundalk. 

LOUVAIN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  271' m. 
E.  by  N.  from  Brussels;  pop.  in  1857,  80,766. 
The  streets  are  regular,  but  the  houses  are  not 
well  built.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  town  hall, 
a  fine  Gk>thic  building^  for  its  cathedral,  which 


is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  religious  edifices 
in  Belgium,  and  for  its  university,  at  one  time 
celebrated  among  the  literary  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  still  the  leading  school  of  Boman  Oath- 
oho  theology  in  Belgium,  attended  by  about  600 
students  (6,000  in  the  16th  century),  and  con- 
taining 20  colleges  (formerly  48),  zoological  and 
mineralogical  museums,  a  botanic  garaen,  and 
an  extensive  library.  Jausenius,  the  founder  of 
Jansenism,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors there.  St.  Gertrude's  church  and  St. 
Michael's  are  noteworthy,  the  former  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrated  oaken  stalls  with  detach- 
ed groups,  statues,  and  bass-reliefs,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  containing  many  of  the  best  paintings  of 
modem  Belgian  artists.  Beside  the  many  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  masters  in  the  catheoral, 
Louvain  possesses  in  the  gallery  bdonsing  to  M. 
Yandenschrieck  a  very  viduable  collection  of 
paintings  by  native  artists.  The  town  trans- 
acts a  considerable  business  in  the  agricultural 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  beer,  of  which  200,000 
casks  are  made  annually.  Vessels  of  150  tons 
can  reach  the  town  through  the  canal  of  Lou* 
vain.  The  town,  although  its  activity  is  now 
increasing,  presents  a  desolate  aspect,  com- 
pared to  former  times,  when  it  was  the  capital 
of  Brabant,  the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and 
possessed  a  population  of  100,000,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  The 
weavers  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Brabant 
in  1488,  and  manjr  of  them,  being  banished, 
transplanted  their  industry  to  England. — The 
founoation  of  Louvain  is  attributed  by  some 
authorities  to  Julius  OsBsar,  and  the  old  castle 
is  still  called  Chdteau  de  Uesar^  although  it  is 
known  to  have  been  built  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  as  a  defence  against  the  Northmen. 
The  walls  of  the  town,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  now  partly  turned  into  bou- 
levards, measure  7  m«  m  circumference.  Ed- 
ward in.  of  England  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  castle  of  Louvain,  and  the  emperor  Oharles 
y.  was  brought  up  there.  The  town  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  various  powers  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  Taken  by 
the  French  in  1756  and  1792,  it  fell  in  1798  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  retaken  by 
Gen.  K16ber  in  1794  and  annexed  to  France,  as 
the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Byle.  An  engagement  between  the 
Dutoh  and  Belgians  took  place  outside  of  its 
walls  in  Aug.  1881,  when  the  present  king 
Leopold  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by 
his  opponents. 

LOUVET  DE  OOUVRAY,  Jkaw  BaptistBj  a 
French  author  and  revolutionist,  bom  in  Pans, 
June^ll,  1760,  died  Auff.  25, 1797.  During  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
kept  by  one  Prautt,  where  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature  which  he  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolution  by  writing  stories,  of  which 
the  notorious  Aventuresdu  chmtlier  de  FaubloB 
is  the  best  known.  At  this  time  a  licentious 
literature,  in  the  form  of  novels  professing  to 
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set  forth  the  oorroptioiis  of  arirtoonttio  so-  was  the  flOQ  of  Ifiohd  Le  TePicri  fcr  iu^ 

ciety,  was  all  the  rage.    Ladies  of  the  highest  years  minister  of  war  under  Louis  XIY^  and  W 
rank  called  without  a  hlnah  at  the  hookseUers'  whose  inflnence  he  was  enabled  upon  oouzst 
for  works  of  the  vilest  character.    Faublcu  of  age  to  assume  the  dalaes  of  the  same  c6& 
attained  among  snoh   readers   an  incredihle  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  married  to  Ajhc  de 
success.     Louvet   subsequently   distinguished  8ouTr6,  marquise  de  Oourtanvanz;  the  ricte 
himself  by  proposing  a  decree  against  the  emi-  heiress  in  France,  and  soon  after  reiKNiiieed  m 
grant  Bourbon  princes  and  nobility,  and  was  dissipations  and  pleasures  of  the  oonrt^  tovbd 
employed  to  edit  La  terUineUe^  ^*  a  sort  of  pH-  he  luid  been  greatly  addicted,  and,  as  a  pref» 
lory  to  which  royalty  was  attached  every  mom-  ration  for  his  fiiture  functioxia,  exfiiniiiwi  m 
ing  and  insulted.''    After  Aug.  10,  1792,  he  the  condition  of  the  army,  visited  the  diflens 
was  chosen  deputy  from  Loiret  and  assumed  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  id  Tmm 
a  more  moderate  position.     He  joined  the  ways  endeavored  to  impress  the  kin^  faron^ 
Gironde,  and  attacked  Bobespierre  in  a  speech  by  nis  industry  and  ci^acity  for  bosiDeBB.  i: 
which  is  praised  as  a  model  of  deamess,  rea-  the  same  time  he  flattered  him  with  the  ida 
son,  eneigy,  and  courage.    He  was  proscribed  that  the  most  successfhl  measnrea  were  iht  it 
with  the  Girondists,  but  escaped  and  remain-  suit  of  the  royal  suggestions,  nntil  Lonb  grim- 
ed concealed  until  the  8th  Thermidor.     He  ally  began  to  consider  the  yonng  minister  «k 
was  now  recalled  to  the  convention,  and  was  some  sort  his  own  pupil  in  the  art  of  stateaaK- 
dected  to  the  council  of  500.    He  finally  be-  ship.  By  careful  management  Lonvois  w«  sto 
came  a  bookseller  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  mar-  enabled,  in  spite  of  his  haughty  and  onAm- 
ried  a  beauty,  the  noted  Lodoiska.    A  storm  ing  disposition,  which  made  htniunp<^nilarvii& 
of  ri^cule  now  burst  on  Louvet,  who  had  both  courtiers  and  people,  to  aaaame  and  retai 
himself  ridiculed  others   so  cruelly.     Over-  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentiuj  so  gna 
whelmed  by  pamphlets  and  insults,  the  man  an  ascendency  in  the  royal  oonncab  that  Hat 
who  had  plac^orded  Paris  with  abuse  appealed  de  66vign^  writing  about  him  in  1676,  aid: 
to  the  law.     He  finally  died  neglected  and  ^*  He  possesses  absolute  power,  and  amnasl- 
obscure.    His  wife,  who  was  warmly  devoted  vance  or  retreat  at  hiB  pieasure.**    Fnta  IMT. 
to  him,  wished  not  to  survive  his  death,  but  about  which  time  he  assumed  the  sole  direetke 
was  thwarted  in  her  attempt  to  poison  herself,  of  the  war  department,  until  the  peaeecf  Kiae- 
Louvet  was  among  the  most  eloquent  speakers  guen  in  1678,  he  was  incesaantlx  emfhyed.  k 
of  the  revolution,  and  Mme.  Boland  has  left  a  planning  and   conducting  campaigna  ebsriai 
eulogium  on  him,  which  posterity,  says  Jules  sometimes  with  Turenne^  Ck>nd&  cr  IaxcH> 
Janin,   *' would   have  acquiesced   in  had   he  bourg  the  credit  of  the  soooeaseawhidieroviMd 
only  died  sooner.'*     In  addition  to  FaublaSj  tbelVench  arms,  andezhibiting  an  eoHgr,  tact 
he  wrote  J6milie  de  Valmonty  ou  U  divorce  and  unscrupulousness  which  even  Us  eiMnie 
nke$9aire  ;  Paris  justiJU  ;  lUeU  de  mee  pMU ;  were  obliged  to  confess  rendered  him  an  s|a  it- 
several  political  aadre^es,  and  2  or  8  come^es,  strument  to  further  the  ambitions  pngeete  d 
beside  many  anonymous  productions.  his  master.    The  cruel  devastation  cCthe  Fala- 

LOU VIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  tinate  during  this  war,  which  stains  the  wS&taj 

partment  of  Eure,  situated  on  the  river  of  that  glory  of  Louis  and  Turenne,  is  generaUy  sapfatA 

nanie^  about  17  m.  S.  from  Rouen  and  70  m.  to  have  been  instigated  by  Lonvois.  HeriiDWfd 

N.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 9,457.    Among  some  regard,  however,  for  the  oonditioB  of  &- 

its  principal  public  edifices  is  the  cathedral,  abled. soldiers,  and  it  is  mentioned  tohiacnit 

built  during  the  crusades,  and  the  maiean  dee  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  H6tel  des  b- 

templierej  a  Gothic  building  of  the  Idth  or  valides  in  Paris,  beside  establifiliing  h«iiiiiiE 

14th  century.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  manu-  and  asylums  in  various  parts  of  the  eooBtr;. 

facturing  towns  for  doth,  contains  80  manu-  The  condition  of  the  soldiers  while  in  serm 

&ctories  and  20  spinning  mills  for  woollen  yam,  was  also  much  ameliorated)  and  nnd^  bii  so- 

which   employ  nearly  6,000   persons  in  and  ministration  military  discipline  was  broaftotv 

around  the  town.    The  total  value  of  various  a  considerable   degree   d  perfection,  regda 

goods  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  of  grades  of  rank  were  established,  and  die  difih 

Louviers  amounts  to  $6,000,000  annually.   For-  ent  arms  of  the  service  were  first  distiagaiski^ 

merly  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  linen  by  uniforms.     He  also  organized  the  dcpal- 

manufactures,  which  however  were  abandoned  roento  of  artillery  and  engineers,  for  whieli  fti 

in  the  16th  century,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  founded  schools  <^  instruction,  and  mani^  tk 

I7th  century  those  of  doth  were  established,  whole  vast  and  complicated  system  ow  wiak 

In  ancient  times  Louviers  was  surrounded  by  he  presided  with  a  precbion  previously  mdaMn 

fortifications.    Philip  Augustus  and   Richard  in  fVench  history.    In  times  of  peace  hk  plm 

GoBur  de  Lion  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  iring<fe«i  wen 

there  in  1106.    It  joined  the  league,  and  when  scarcdy  less  ma^^cent  than  his  achievsBBsli 

Rouen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  in  war.     Thanks  to  the  abundant  rmamtm 

its  parliament  assembled  in  Louviers.  which  the  sagadty  of  Oolbert  had  coOecMad 

LOU VOIS,  Fbakqois  Miohjel  Le  Tsllisb,  which  the  long  war  ending  with  the  peace  of 

marquis  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  Nimeguen  had  not  whol^r  dissipated,  LoaroiB 

Jan.  18, 1641,  died  there,  July  16, 1691.    He  was  able  to  prqject  the  p  Jaoe  of  VersaiBes»  tk 
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Plaoe  Yend6me  in  Park^  the  great  aqoedaots  of  horxodarj  of  the  plaoe  da  Oanonael.    Betw^eea 
Maintenoii,  and  other  magDificent  paolio  works  the  plaoe  or  sqiuure  called  Ni^oleoa  IIE.  and 
which  will  long  he  identified  with  his  name,  the  me  Rivoli,  they  present  on  the  £.  side 
The  death  in  1688  of  Golhert,  who  had  always  a  frontage  of  nearly  800  feet,  intersected  hy 
protected  the  Hognenots,  haying  ^ven  Lon-  three   snmptnoas   pavilions,  intended   to   be 
vols  almost  absolute  power,  he  instigated  the  occupied  by  the  departments  of  state  and  of 
king  to  persecute  this  dass  of  his  sabjeots.  the  interior,  by  the  administration  of  the  tele* 
Finding  argument  of  no  avail  to  convert  tiiem,  gr^hs,  by  the  imperial  library  of  the  Louvre, 
he  had  resort  to  force,  and  the  royal  dragoons  aud  by  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fine  arts.    On 
are  said  to  have  waged  a  war  of  extermination  the  otiier  side  of  tiie  square  are  galleries  set 
upon  them,  whole  fiuniliee  being  sometimes  apart  for  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  works 
rathlessly  slaughtered.    Finally,  in  Oct.  1685,  of  living  artists.    In  the  central  part  of  the 
at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Lonvois^  the  edict  building,  between  the  gallery  facing  tiie  quay 
of  Kantes  was  revoked,  and  the  emigration  of  and  that  opposite  the  place  Napoleon,  is  the 
Huguenots  which  foUowed  deprived  the  king-  council  chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly 
dom  of  upward  of  half  a  million  of  its  most  in-  room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  empire  on 
dostrious  and  usefbl  population.    In  1688  war  the  opening  of  the  legislature  and  on  other 
broke  out  between  France  and  the  league  of  solemnoccasions,  which  communicates  through 
continental  powers  headed  by  the  prince  of  the  museum  saUery  with  the  palace  of  theTm- 
Orange,  and  the  energy  and  c4>aoity  of  Louvois  lories. — ^The  Louvre  was  originally  probably  a 
beoame  if  possible  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  hunting  lodge,  upon  the  site  of  ^hich  a  tower 
while  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies  daily  was  erected  in  1214  by  Philip  Augustus  to  serve 
increased.  Again  the  Palatinate  was  barbarously  as  a  state  prisim  and  arsenal.  It  was  enlarged  and 
ravaged,  and  the  ambition  of  the  war  minister  embellished  by  several  of  his  successors,  especi- 
satiated  at  the  en)en8e  of  humanity.    His  dicta-  ally  by  Oharles  V.,  who  placed  in  it  the  royal 
torial  manner  and  affeotation  of  supreme  control,  coUection  of  books,  which  oecame  the  nucleus  of 
however,  were  beginniug  to  incense  the  king  the  royal  library,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  royal 
against  him;  and  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  residence,  nrovidinff  it  with  gardens  and  ter- 
Mons  in  1691,  during  which  he  had  provoked  races.    Unaer  Charles  VI.  and  YII.,  Louis  XI., 
Louis  by  repeated  contradictions,  the  cold  and  al-  Charles  Yin.,  and  Louis  XII.,  it  was  converted 
tered  manner  of  the  latter  satisfied  the  court  that  into  a  fortress.    During  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  overthrow  of  Louvois  was  impending.    He  plans  for  the  improvement  of  ^e  building  were 
still  however  persisted  in  visiting  the  puace  at  designed  by  Lescot,  and  executed  chiefiy  under 
Versailles;  and  on  one  occasion  the  king,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  that  artist,  who  was 
reproachii]^  him  with  the  numerous  cruelties  aided  by  Jean  Groujon  and  Paul  Poncino.  About 
perpetrated  under  the  royal  name,  but  in  reality  the  same  period  one  of  the  galleries  was  built 
planned  by  Louvois,  was  only  prevented  by  the  by  8erlio,  an  architect  of  Bologna,  and  covered 
interposition  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  from  strik-  with  a  terrace  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
ing  his  minister.    Wearied  by  incessant  labors  IV.,  who  also  conceived  the  project  of  uniting 
and  alarmed  by  these  slights.  Louvois  declined  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  which  to  some 
ri^[>idly  in  health,  and  diea  suddenly  after  a  extent  was  carried  out  by  Louis  XIV.,  mainly 
stormy  interview  with  his  master,  not  without  through  the  exertions  of  Colbert,  under  whose 
sospicion  of  poison.    Louis  heard  without  emo-  direction  a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to  the 
tion  of  the  death  of  the  minister  whcee  talents  enlargement  of  the  palace.    From  the  end  of 
had  so  enhanced  the  military  glory  of  France;  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  however,  the  works 
and  to  the  court,  and  more  especially  to  the  were  interrupted  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
people,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  severe  century,  when,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  Louvois  for  die  Mari^y,  the  architect  Gabriel  was  employed 
support  of  armies,  the  event  was  the  oooasion  in  finishhig  the  three  facades,  which  had  been 
of  rdoicing  rather  than  of  sorrow.  commenc^  by  Claude  Perraidt  under  Colbert's 
LOUVKB,  a  celebrated  public  building  of  administration,  while  the  vestibule  on  the  side 
Paris,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  near  of  the  rue  Marengo  was  completed  by  Soufflot. 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.   It  consists  of  the  The  work  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 
old  and  the  new  Louvre.    The  old  Louvre  forms  revolution,  when  the  Louvre  was  declared  na- 
nearly  a  square  676  feet  long  and  588  wide^  en-  tional  property,  and  its  contents  roughly  han- 
dosing  aquadrang^e  of  about  400  feet  square,  and  died  by  the  p(4>ulaoe.    When  the  great  number 
contaming  a  vast  collection  of  sculptures,  paint-  of  works  of  art  seized  in  Italy  by  the  annies 
ings,  and  other  works  of  art.    Its  £.  facade,  look-  of  Ni^oleon  made  it  necessary  to  assign  a 
in^  toward  the  church  of  8t.  Germain  TAuxer-  proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect 
rois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28  coupled  Corinthian  Kaimond  was  selected  to  conduct  the  work; 
columns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  ardii-  and  Percier  and  Fontame,  who  in  1808  were 
tecture  of  any  age  or  country.   The  new  Louvre,  charged   by  Napoleon  with   its   resumption, 
inaugurated  Aug.  17, 1857,  consists  of  two  lateral  built   the    great    staircase   of    the   museum 
piles  of  buildings  prcnecting  at  right  angles  from  proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art^  the  stair- 
the  two  parallel  gaUeries  whidh  Join  the  old  oases  on  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  col- 
Louvre  with  the  TnilerieS)  and  forming  the  £.  onnade^  the  Egyptian  museum,  the  chambers  for 
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the  council  of  state,  which  are  now  destined  favor  of  the  pretender;  but,  his  prindpdob- 

to  receiye  the  designs  of  all  the  varions  schools  ject  still  being  to  obtain  possessioii  of  the  Lois 

of  art,  the  marine  mosenm,  and  other  portions  estates,  he  determined  as  the  best  mmt  of 

of  the  Lonvre.    After  the  restoration  the  woric  effecting  tins  to  reconcile  himself  ttQi  *k 

was  again  brought  to  a  standstill.     The  only  government,  and  betrared  the  plot  in  whidik 

activity  displayed  by  the  Bourbons  consisted  in  was  engaged  to  the  duke  of  Qneensberrjr.  6f 

causing  the  initials  of  Napoleon,  which  were  the  confesrion  of  two  of  his  oonfedenta  h 

inscribed  in  many  parts   of  the   palace,  to  treachery  became  known  to  the  Edj^  b^ 

be  erased.    Under  tne  government  of  Louis  French  courts,  and  upon  his  reton  to  Frtt 

Philippe,  Thiers  offered  a  resolution  to  appro-  he  was  subjected  to  a  confinement  of  10  Ten 

priate  18,000,000  francs  to  the  completion  of  8  of  which  were  passed  in  tiie  castle  of  Ao^ 

the  building,  which  was  rejected;  and  nothing  Ume,  and  the  remainder  in  Sannnir.  Thee? 

was  done  until  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  rent  story  that  in  this  interval  be  took  oris* 

when  2,000,000  francs  were  devoted  by  the  and  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties  ^t 

provisional  government  to  the  repairs  of  the  priest  at  the  college  of  8t  Omer,  is  not  id- 

old  Louvre  under  tJ^e  direction  of  M.  Duban,  cientiy  substantiated.     During  his  impikE- 

who  restored  the  Apollo  gallery.    The  decora-  ment  the  heiress  of  Lovat,  in  whose  peira  if 

tions  of  the  interior  were  intrusted  to  Dela-  a  decree  of  the  court  of  session  of  1703  tetx 

croiz  and  other  eminent  artists.   The  resolution  the  family  honors  and  possesions,  wis  cr- 

passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  favor  ried  to  Mackenzie,  Lord  Fraserdsk;  andir 

of  the  oompletioh  of  tiie  whole  building  was  ol)}ect  of  his  ammtion  being  thus  tp^u^ 

carried  into  effect  July  25,  1852,  when  the  removed  fh>m  his  reach,  Lovat  detenniKde 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  Louvre  was  laid,  espouse  the  Hanoverian  cause.    In  Kor.  ITli 

which  was  completed  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  nearly  he  effected  his  escape  into  England,  isd  M 

$6,000,000.    The  architect  Yisconti  conducted  the  prudence  to  remain  quiet  until  the  i!S^ 

the  work  until  his  deaths  Dec  1,  1853,  when  rection  under  the  pretender  in  the  soocceiii 

he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lefnel.    The  Louvre  year,  when,  putting  himself  at  tbebeidof  :k 

and  the  Tuileries,  both  now  completed  and  har-  fVasers,  he  was  instmmental  in  driyrag  tbefl- 

monized,  form  almost  one  single  palace  of  un-  surgents  out  of  Livemess.    For  his  k^« 

pandleled  splendor  and  magnitude,  and  occupy  this  occasion  he  received  a  fall  pardoo  frs 

with  their  enclosures  an  area  of  nearly  60  acres,  government.    Fraserdale  had  meinwhile  jns- 

LOVAT,  Simon  Fbaseb,  lord,  a   Scottish  ed  the  pretender,  and,  the  insnmctko  hm 

Jacobite,  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser,  bom  prob-  quelled,  nis  estates  were  declared  kikteim 

ably  in  Tanich,  Ross-shire,  about  1667,  behead*  were  subsequentiy,  by  a  decree  of  tkeeoct  flf 

ed  on  Tower  hill,  London,  April  9, 1747.    His  session,  after  long  litigation,  coaiM  opoi 

father,  Thomas  Fraser,  8d  son  of  the  0th  Lord  Simon  Fraser,  who,  by  cultivating  fitefiji^ 

Lovat,  eventually  succeeded  his  grand-nephew,  tions  with  George  I.  and  some  of  thepnnnei 

the  11th  Lord  Lovat,  as  12th  lord.    Simon  aristocratic  fieimilies  of  Sootiand,  seeored  iboi 

Fraser  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber-  portion  of  the  property  forfeited  by  wrim 

deen,  where  he  had  a  reputation  for  scholar-  highland  chiefs.    Aa  the  head  of  his  da  !c 

ship,  and  about  1694  accepted  a  commission  in  midntained  considerable  state,  and  in  the  aot 

a  highland  regiment  raised  by  Lord  Murray,  on  capacity  also  committed  many  eroel  and  k*- 

the  assurance  that,  although  ostensibly  in  the  less  acts.    He  discouraged  eduoation,  sad » 

service  of  King  William,  it  was  really  intended  cording  to  one  of  his  oontemporaries  did  «xe 

for  King  James,  whenever  the  opportunity  to  to  revive  a  clannish  spirit,  which  had  gnvf 

assert  his  rights  to  the  crown  uiould  occur,  declined  since  the  revolution  of  199^  tiuo^ 

The  duplicity  and  treachery  thus  early  mani-  other  man.    For  many  years  he  remaiDedlo^ 

fested  never  ceased  to  characterize  his  conduct,  or  seemingly  so ;  but  his  tide  and  estates  ]|0^' 

His  father  succeeded  to  the  titie  in  1696,  and  ing  been  secured  to  him,  he  withdrew  histf^ 

upon  his  death  in  1699  Simon  became  18th  tions  fh>m  the  house  of  Hanover,  from  w 

Lord  Lovat  and  chief  of  the  Frasers.    For  he  had  nothing  further  to  expect,  and  tf  ea? 

several  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  as  1729  was  known  to  be  in  treasonable  eoB^' 

lawless  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  nication  with  the  enled  Stuarta   S^^^^^ 

estates  of  his  cousin,  the  11th  lord,  with  whose  to  1787  he  was  the  head  of  an  aasoefatioi « 

daughter  and  heiress  he  even  made  a  fruitiess  highland  chiefs  tiie  object  of  whioh  ^*^^^ 

attempt  to  elope.    He  next  effected  a  forced  cure  the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  nivMS 

marriage  with  tne  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  widow  cause  he  professed  to  have  expended  ^J^ 

of  the  11th  lord,  in  the  hope  of  being  acknowl-  of  money.    Nevertheless,  when  ObarieSo^ 

edged  the  head  of  the  house  and  owner  of  landed  in  1745,  he  avoided  with  selfish  ei^ 

the  estates.    Having  been  outlawed  fbr  this  committing  himself  in  his  fiivor  until  eani^ 

offence,  he  went  to  France,  and  embraced  the  cided  success  diouM  be  achieved  br  the  Jm^ 

cause  of  James  U.,  to  obtain  whose  confidence  bites.    Even  after  the  defeat  of  8tJ<^^ 


secret  ^nissary  to  stir  up  the  highlanders  in    the  Frasers  to  Joiii  the  preteader's  ftaBdii«> 
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while  lie  remained  at  home,  ostensibly  on  ao-  to  have  died  in  great  poverty.    Hewaatbean* 

oount  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities^  but  in  thor  of  two  volnmes  of  lyrics  addressed  to  his 

reality  to  watoh  the  progress  of  tbe  rebellion,  mistress,  under  the  name  of  *^  Lucasta."    He 

intending  in  the  event  of  its  failure  to  fasten  also  wrote  two  dramas,  ^*  The  Scholar,"  a  com- 

upon  his  son  the  responsibility  of  the  treason  edy,  and  "  The  Soldier,''  a  tragedy,  which  are 

committed.    After  tne  battle  of  Oulloden  the  lo^   The  earliest  editioivof  Ids  poems  appeared 

evidence  of  his  complicity  became  so  strong,  in  1649 ;  the  latest  was  published  at  Omswick 

however,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  1817-18. 

in  a  remote  part  of  the  highlands,  where  he  LOVER,  Samuxl,  an  Irish  author  and  paint- 
led  a  wandering  life,  attended  by  a  few  devoted  er,  born  in  Dublin  in  1797.  His  father,  a 
clansmen,  and  ^'^hiding  in  bon  and  hollow  trees  stock  broker  in  Dublin,  intended  him  for  oom- 
and  caverns."  He  was  at  last  discovered  in  merce,  but  the  son's  natural  predilections  fruft- 
an  island  in  Loch  Morar,  and,  being  too  old  and  trated  this  design.  His  d^but  in  public  oc- 
infirm  to  travel  fast,  was  conveyed  by  slow  curred  at  a  dinner  given  to  Thomas  Hoore  in 
stages  to  London,  arriving  there  Aug.  15, 1746.  Dublin  in  1818.  when  he  sang  a  song,  the 
LoL  December  he  was  impeached  in  the  house  music  and  words  of  which  were  his  own.  in 
of  lords,  and  on  March  9, 1747,  his  trial  com-  honor  of  tiliepoet.  He  now  became  a  oontribu- 
menced  before  that  tribunal  The  proceedings  tor  to  the  maaazines,  and  about  1820  published 
were  grossbr  unfair,  leading  questions  being  put  a  volume  of  '^Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  " 
bj  the  lord  high  treasurer  and  the  attorney-  (8vo.,  Dublin),  of  which  a  second  series  i^peared 

general,  and  the  prisoner  being  obliged  to  con-  in  1884.  Shortly  after  the  mpearance  of  Ms 
not  his  own  defence  with  but  slight  assistance  first  work  he  adopted  the  profession  of  a  por- 
from.  counseL  After  a  trial  of  10  days,  during  trait  and  miniature  painter.  In  1884  he  pub- 
which  he  gave  alternate  proofs  of  eztraordi-  lished  his  "Popular  Tales  and  Legends  of  the 
nary  meanness,  levity,  and  courage,  he  was  Irish  Peasantry"  (12mo.,  Dublin),  and  in  1839 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  "  Songs  and  Ballads"  (London),  comprising  the 
Upon  leaving  the  bar  he ezdaimed:  "My lords  "An^'s  Whisper,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  "The 
and  gentlemen,  God  Almighty  bless  you  all.  I  Four-Leaved  Shamrock,"  "  Bory  O'More,"  &c 
wish  you  an  everlasting  farewell^  for  we  shall  Some  of  his  brief  sketches  of  Irish  character 
not  all  meet  in  the  same  place  asam — I  am  sure  and  even  his  songs  were  subsequently  ezpand- 
of  tbat"  He  met  his  fate  with  a  composure  ed  into  elaborate  fictions,  such  as  "Handy 
and  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  better  man,  repeat-  Andy  "  (London,  1842),  "  Bory  O'More,"  and 
iog  en  the  soiafibld  Ihe  words:  JDulce  et  deofh  "Treasure  Trove"  Q844).  He  is  also  the 
ruf»  ut  ^pro  patfria  nuyti.  His  portrait,  etched  author  of  a  number  of  successful  plays,  operas^ 
by  Hogarth  in  1746,  represents  a  man  of  great  and  extravaganzas.  In  1844  he  conceived  the 
obesity,  and  a  heavy,  sensual  face.  He  was  idea  of  reciting  and  singing  his  own  works  in 
twice  married,  and  upon  his  2d  wife  he  is  said  public^  and.  after  a  lucrative  tour  in  the  chief 
to  have  exercised  the  most  terrible  barbarities,  towns  of  tne  United  Einffdom,  he  visited  in 
A  volume  of  aatobiogra|>hical  memoirs  by  him,  1846  the  United  States  and  Oanada,  where  his 
written  originally  in  French,  many  statements  entertainment  proved  equally  succcssAil.  Be- 
in  which  are  of  questionable  veracity,  was  turning  to  England  in  1848,  he  repeated  his  lec- 
published  in  1797.  The  beet  aocouut  of  him  tnres,  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  His  last 
IS  c<Hitained  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Lovat  and  work  is  "  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems" 
DnncanForbes,"byJ.H.Burton(London,1847).  (4to.,  London,  1859).    In  1866  he  received  from 

LOVE  FEASTS.    See  Aoapa.  government  a  p^sion  of  £100  a  year. 

LOYELAOE,   Ladt  AuauaiA  Ada.     See  LOW  COUNTBIES.    See  NBTHSBLANne. 

Btson.  LOWE,  Sm  Hudson,  K.O.B.,  a  British  gen- 

IX)YELAOE,  BioHABi>,  an  En^plish  poet,  era],  governor  of  St.  Helena  during  the  c^ 

bom  in  Wocdwidh,  Kent,  in  1618,  died  in  Lon-  tivity  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Galway,  Ireland, 

don  in  1668.    He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Ox-  July  28, 1769,  died  in  1844.    He  was  the  son 

ford  in  1686,  repaired  to  court,  and  was  there  of  John  H.  Lowe  of  Grantham,  near  Lincoln,  a 

much  admired  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  surgeon-general  in  the  British  army.    In  earlv 

handsome  peraoiL     He  espoused  the  royalist  ohimhood  he  went  to  America  with  his  fathers 

cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  regiment.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury  schod, 

gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  and  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  East  Devon 

army.    On  the  overthrow  of  his  party  he  re-  militia  at  tine  age  of  12.  but  did  not  enter  the 

tired  to  his  native  county,  and  became  soon  army  until  1787,  when  ne  received  an  ensign's 

after  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to  the  long  parlia-  commission  in  the  60th  foot,  and  joined  his 

ment  in  favor  of  the  king.    TMs  roused  the  ire  regiment  at  Gibraltar.    Here  he  remained  till 

of  the  republicans,  who  consigned  him  to  prison  1791-'2,  when  he  travelled  through  Italy  on  fur- 

until  he  found  heavv  baU  for  his  peaceable  de-  lough.    He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Oor- 

portment.    In  1646  he  entered  the  French  ser-  sica  under  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  in  the  subse- 

vioe,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Dun-  quent  brilliant  campaign  of  Sir  Oharles  Stuart  in 

kirk.    On  returning  to  England  in  1648,  he  was  tnat  island.   For  neanj  two  years  he  was  quar- 

r'n  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained  tered  in  Ajaccio,  but  sinoularly  enough  never 

the  king  had  been  ezeonted.    He  is  said  saw  any  of  the  Boniq[»arte  family.  After  serving 
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inEKM8ndin'Portiigal,aiidbeeomkigAoapli^  abdioation  cf  tiie  emperor,  of  wUA  gni 

he  was  ordered  in  1797  to  liinoroa,  where  he  events   he   brought  tM  fiist  inteUigeDtt  u 

organized  from  the  refugee  CcnAossoB  a  oorps  London,  Apnl  9,  1814.    He  wm  mm^^ 

styled  the  Oorsioan  rangers,  of  whieh  he  was  knighted  by  the  prince  regent,  snd  in  Jnneftt 

made  mi^or,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  com-  lowmg  created  a  nugor^generaL   Hie  tisf  if 

mand  of  Sir  John  HxKure  in  the  expedition  to  Prassia  conferred  on  him  the  Pronm  ik 

I^pt    Mi^or  Lowe  was  enffafled  in  the  battles  of  military  merits  and  Alexander  L  deeoiri 

of  Abonkir  and  Alexandria,  led  the  advance  of  him  with  the  Bnssian  order  of  St  Gtoqi 

tb»  army  at  Cairo,  and  received  the  proposala  Daring  this  smnmer  he  was  appointed  qi«fr 

for  the  sorrender  of  that  citj.    His  extreme  master-generalof  the  armyinmeKetMiU 

vigilance,  method,  and  seal  in  tins  campaign  with  the  dntj  of  inspecting  and  repoitii^t 

drew  from   Sir  John  Moore  the  enlo^un:  the  fortresses  to  be  established  oauatfrisiK 

**  Lowe,  when  yon're  at  the  ontposts  I  always  as  barriers  against  SVance.    He  held  tiuspc 

ftel  sore  of  a  good  night's  rest."    On  the  evac-  when  Napoleon  landed  from  Slba^  «Dd  tad 

nation  of  Eg^t  his  corps  was  ordered  to  Malta,  ing  to  strict  military  role  was  endtkdtoi 

and  alter  tiie  peace  of  Amiens  disbanded.    In  same  appointment  in  the  army  wluch  ttefit^ 

1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  7th  fodleers,  and  lish  immediately  collected  in  Flandoi  Be 

in  1808  on  his  retnm  to  England  was  made  liie  dnke  of  Wellington,  on  aceeptingtbee* 

assistant   qoartermaster-general.      The    same  mandof  thisarmy,  madeita  conditiflntteit 

year  he  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  shonld  select  his  own  staff  officeni  nd  dm 

PortD|pd  to  ascertain  its  militaiy  condition  and  for  his  qoartermaster-general  GoL  Sr  fiSa 

Teeowces,  and,  after  retmminff  a  favorable  re-  Howe  I^  Lanoey,  whose  risto',  thevUprtf 

port,  was  ordered  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to  Lient  Ck)l.  William  Johnson  (eldest  gmdMBof 

organize  another  corps  of  Oorsican  rangers,  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  saperiBteaicDttftlie 

which   he  was   i^pointed   lientenant-colonel.  American  Lidians),  8ir  Hndson  Lorn  «!>»■ 

With  this  regiment  he  served  with  the  Anglo-  qnentiy  married.    In  May,  1815,  Lowevat^ 

Bnssian  army  thronghont  the  war  in  Nicies  and  pointed  to  the  command  of  a  ^tidi  tot 

Sicily.    After  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  captore  of  the  ordered  to  act  in  c<moert  with  an  Aoitio^ 

island  of  Oapri,  Lowe  was  placed  in  command  dinian  army  and  Lord  Exmoath*s  fleet,  Id  a 

of  it  with  a  garrison  of  1,800  mm,  composed  attack  npon  the  sonthem  coasts  dftact  & 

of  his  own  and  a  Maltese  regiment.    He  re-  left  Flanders  in  the  beginnins  of  June,  aid  v« 

tained  possession  of  the  island  till  1808,  when  thnsabsent  from  the  great  field  of  Witoioa  ft 

it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Lamarqne  with  8,000  Hndson  felt  acntely  the  oonrse  of  t]»  dvke  d 

French   troops.     The  Maltese  regiment  fled  Wellington  toward  him ;  and  it  w«  OTiQf^ 

at  their  landmg  after  a  slight  redstance,  and  this  fact,  and  as  a  means  of  sootiuBg  haiw* 

Lowe,  after  bravely  defending  the  town  of  ings,  that,  npon  the  snrrender  of  ^^^^^^ 

Capri  for  12  days  against  a  superior  fOToe,  and  his  banishment  to  St  Helena,  he  ^'^^ 

BQstaining  the  loss  of  600  of  his  own  men,  was  as  the  governor  of  that  island  and  ininiM 

oompellea  to  smrender.    Aftcnr  aiding  in  the  with  the  charge  of  the  great  captive.  Ck 

Capture  of  Ischia  and  Prodda  in  1809,  Lient  firm,  ntterly  incorniptible,  and  noted  fa  a 

OoL  Lowe  in  the  aatnmn  of  the  same  year  was  strictness  in  carrying  ont  instmetiou,  posw 

engaged  in  the  Briti^  expedition  against  the  of  a  kind  heart,  warm  feelings^  and  a  yeiyMO 

Ionian  islands,  which  resolted  in  tiieir  con-  sense  of  h<mor,  but  with  a  maaner  rnbk 

qnest ;  he  fhuned  their  provisional  government,  nnattraotive  by  reascm  of  a  natond  reeerve  » 

and  presided  over  their  civil  as  weU  as  military  a  mien  rigidly  military,  the  Brituh  goicne^ 

administration  for  2  years,  winning  the  love  and  oonld  not  have  placed  in  this  delicate  en  »■ 

friendship  of  the  islanders,  who  presented  him  sponsible  pontion  a  man  upon  whom  dor* 

with  a  sword  of  honor  at  his  departure  in  1812  plicit  reliance  conld  be  plaoed.   The  appp 

Ibr  England.   Early  in  1818,  together  with  Gen.  ment  was  opposed  to  Sir  Hodaon'Mi  indiuM 

Hope,  Ck>l.  Lowe  was  intrasted  with  a  mis*  entirely  muooked  for  and  miqoIicHed, fl»^ 

don  to  Sweden  to  indnce  the  Swedish  Iraig  to  cepted  with  rolnctance,  and  withoot  i  ^ 

oodperate  with  the  allies,  and  to  Russia  and  condition  or  stipulation  of  any  tjadwhite^ 

Pnuda  to  concert  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  The  instmctions  of  the  Britiih  ^^^^''^ 

oonntries  the  formation  of  a  Bnsso-German  le-  were  very  minute,  strict,  and  wmty  av  » 

gion.    He  was  present  with  the  allies  at  the  but  littie  to  the  discretion  of  tbs  govoA 

battfo  of  Banteen,  and  tiiere  saw  for  the  first  who  carried  them  out  with  as  oni«h  m* 

time  the  emperor   l^apc^eon.     Snbsequentiy  was  poaeible  under  the  circomstaDee^  vitJA 

he  waa  attacked  as  a  military  commissioner  however,  being  able  to  escape  tlieodnDi*" 

to  the  allied  army  under  Blttchw,  ever  his  naturally  attacked  itself  to  his  offiee.  »^ 

warm  personal  friend,  and  was  inresent  with  onentiy  to  his  return  from  Bt.  Heto*"| 

him  in  every  action  in  which  he  was  affcer^  aeath  of  Napoleon  in  1831,  be  wsi  NV^ 

ward  engaged,  from  Mdokem  and  Leipsic  to  the  to  the  government  of  Antigua;  ^t^ 

surrender  of  Paris,  18  battles,  in  11  of  which  reasons  prevented  his  <i^<^cf*^":  "^ 

UTapoleon  commanded  in  person.     With  the  1685  he  was  made  commaDaer  <».y  ™ 

allies  CoL  Lowe  entered  Paris,  and  remained  inOeylon.    OnhiswaytothatidiMMFi^ 

tlieretiU  tiie  so^emaioa  of  hoitilltiesand  the  tlvough  Tiemia  and  saw  Priaee  lttwiw» 
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who  mentioned  to  him  a  ooaversation  with 
Count  Bertrandy  in  which  the  oonnt^  although 
of  all  the  persons  at  Longwood  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  most  into  collision^ 
acknowledged  that  against  him  personally  there 
was  no  matter  of  complaint.  In  1830  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  he  returned  to  England  in  1881.  In 
1858  the  "  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napo- 
leon,^' from  his  letters  and  journals,  was  pub- 
lishcld  by  William  Forsyth. 

LOWELL,  the  third  shire  town  of  Middlesex 
oo.,  Mass.,  and  the  principal  cotton  manufactur- 
ing city  of  Kew  England,  situated  on  the  Merri- 
mack river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord,  25 
m.  K  W.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1850,  88,885 ; 
in  1855,  87,553 ;  in  1860,  40,000.  In  rapidity 
of  growth  and  prosperity  Lowell  has  taken  the 
lead  among  all  the  towns  which  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  eastern  states  has  brought 
into  existence  during  the  past  half  centiuy. 
The  project  of  establishing  a  manufactnring 
interest  at  the  point  now  occupied  by  Low^ 
was  not  suggested  until  long  after  a  canal,  now 


used  for  distrilnitlng  water  power  to  yarious 
factories,  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation  around  the  Fawtncket  laQs  in  the 
Merrimack,  which  have  a  descent  of  30  feet,  by 
the  locks  and  canals  company,  organized  under 
a  charter  granted  in  17d2.  In  1821  a  tract  of 
about  400  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
LoweU,  was  purchased  and  laid  out  by  several 
gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  incorporated 
as  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company.  The 
canal  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  was  con- 
structed in  1847.  The  township,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  taken  from 
Draout,  Chelmsford,  and  Tewksbury,  and  em- 
braces about  5  sq.  m.  The  village  of  Belvi- 
dere,  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  town,  was 
annexed  to  it  after  its  original  incorporation. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  many  inequalities,  bnt 
the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  contain 
many  elegant  houses.  There  are  two  pnblio 
squares;  the  one  known  as  South  square  is 
large  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  follow* 
ing  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  of  LoweU : 


Kmm  of  eompaay. 


HenimAck  Manofkctoring  Company. 
Hamilton  *^  '' 

LoweU  "  « 

Appleton  Company 

Mlddleaez       '•       

Baflblk  Maauftetarlng  Company 

Tremont  Mills 

Lawrenoe MannflMtarlng  Company.. 

Boott  Cotton  MUU. 

Mamobiuotta  Cotton  Mills 


Total 


In. 
ooipo- 


1828 
18W 
1886 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1885 
1889 


O&pitaL 


$2,MM,000 

1,800,000 

000,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

000,000 

600,000 

1,900^000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 


$18,000,000 


Loom*! 


3,880 

14»8 

TOO 

400 

800 

780 

1,898 

1,585 

1,971 


18,884 


flplndl*!. 


8^780 
48,618 
18,980 
15,006 
16,840 
81,986 
80,488 
58,084 
54,966 
66,918 


Opti»> 

tivM. 


8,400 

1,850 

680 

1,800 

1,805 

680 

680 

*l,O0O 

1,188 

1,700 


OMUUBMd  p«r  WMk. 


Cett«B,]b«. 


80,770 
80,000 
60,000 
56^000 

■  •  ■  •  ■ 

60,000 
66^000 

140,000 
9OJ000 

176^000 


899,064      18,607      805,770      91,000    8,468,000 


Wool,  Ibr 


66,000 
85,000 


Yda.  of  cloth 

pfodncod 

par  woek. 


880,000 
885,000 
150,000 
117,000 
80,000 
164,000 
880^ 
860,000 
800,000 
607,000 


Beside  the  total  products  aboTC  enumerated, 
consisting  of  2,894000  yards  of  cotton,  4i,000 
of  wool,  and  25,000  of  carpeting,  about  50  ruga 
are  made  per  week.  The  Merrimack,  Hamu* 
ton,  Appleton,  Suffolk,  Tremont,  Lawrence, 
Boott,  and  Massachusetts  companies  manufac- 
ture cotton  goods ;  the  I/>weO,  the  same,  and 
also  carpets,  rugs,  and  pantaloons  stufis;  the 
Middlesex,  broadcloths,  doeskins,  cassimeres, 
and  shawls.  The  Lowell  machine  shop  Qh" 
corporated  in  1846,  capital  $600,000,  operA- 
tives  550)  produces  cotton  machinery,  locomo- 
tivea,  and  the  like,  consuming  8,000  tons  of 
wroxieht  and  cast  ir<m  per  annum.  The 
LoweU  bleachery  (incorporated  in  1882,  capi- 
tal $800,000,  operatives  272)  dyes  15,000,000 
and  bleaches  8,000,000  yards  per  annum.  Of 
the  18,829  persons  employed  in  aU  these  estab- 
lishments, 4,867  are  malee^  and  8,962  females. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  females  em- 
ployed, above  the  cost  of  board,  is  represented 
to  be  $2;  of  males^  $4.80.  Each  manufao- 
tnriog  company  owns  from  20  to  80  dwellings^ 
which  are  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  to  responsi- 
ble persons  as  boarding  houses  for  the  hands 
emi»oyed  in  the  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  40  or  50  Inmates. 
None  but  operatives  are  allowed  to  board  in 
them,  and  the  sexes  are  k^t  separate.    The 


corporations  also  provide  a  hospital  in  which 
workpeople  find  attendance  in  sickness,  for 
which,  if  they  be  unable  to  pay,  the  employers 
are  responsible.  Individual  enterprise  employs 
in  various  manu&otnres  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
and  about  1,500  persons.  There  are  6  banks  of 
issue,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,460,- 
000 ;  8  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $2,606,148,  contributed  by  12,192  depositors. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  loan  and  fund  associa- 
tions, and  8  insurance  companies.  Lowell  has 
20  onurohes  (8  Baptist^  7  Congregational,  1 
Episcopfd,  1  Freewill  Baptist^  8  Methocyst,  8 
Boman  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist).  The 
Middlesex  mechanics'  association,  having  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes^  is  the  principal  litera- 
ry society  of  the  town.  A  dispensary  affords 
gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poor.  The  educa- 
tional ^stem  consists  of  one  high,  8  grammar, 
8  intermediate,  51  primary,  and  2  free  evening 
schools;  the  average  actuid  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  6,450 ;  me  whole  number  of  schdars, 
9,599.  Th^re  is  a  dty  school  library  contain- 
ing 10,000  volumes,  to  which  access  may  be 
obtained  by  anv  citizen  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  annual  assessment.  Li  addition  to 
those  above  named,  there  are  several  literary 
and  benevolent  assooiations  of  less  impor- 
tttuee.    Of  40  newspapers  which  have  existed 
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in  Lowell  in  bb  mmj  years,  4  are  still  con-  sostronganinflnenoeonpnbliooiriiDoiL  Ai&r 
tinned.    The  city  is  connected  with  Boston  hj  the  decease  of  Fisher  Ames  in  180B,  be  exti- 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  railway,  and  with  van-  cised  a  greater  ascendency  than  any  other  pe- 
ons points  north  by  the  Boston,  Oonoord,  and  son  in  New  England  over  the  miods  at  Hm 
Montreal,  and  other  lines,  as  well  as  with  who  were  opposed  to  the  national  admimj^ 
Lawrence,  Salem,  and  iltchbnrg  by  smaller  tion.    His  writings  in  the  newspraen  asd  ts 
lines  of  road.    The  government  consists  of  a  pamphlets,  of  which  he  pnblished  85,  vcRfj 
mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  24  conncilmen.  eminent  service  to  the  KdenJ  party  by  tbe* 
LOWELL,  the  name  of  a  distingnishedfjomily  skill  and  vigor.    From  1810  to  1828  ben 
of  Massaohnsetts,   descended   m>m    Percival  the  leading  member  of  the  coipontioa  of  &^ 
LoweU,  a  merchant  who  emigrated  from  Bris-  vard  university.    He  was  one  of  tbe  foos^ 
to],  England,  in  1689,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  of  the  Massachusetts  general  horoitd,  tkefi» 
where  he  died  Jan.  8, 1665.    L  Jomr,  LL.D.,  ton  Athenssum,  savings  bank,  and  hoepital  Ex 
an  American  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  insurance  company.    For  many  years  be  n 
Newburyport^  Mass.,  June  17,  1743  (O.  S.),  president  of  the   Massachusetts  agricM 
died  in  Bozbury,  Mass.,  May  6, 1802.    He  was  society.    He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  yI:^ 
tbe  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Lowell,  the  first  reading  a  newspaper.     *^  He  poBsessed,''  mi 
minister  of  Newburyport,  and  was  ^aduated  at  Edward  Everett,   "  colloquial  powers  of  4 
Harvard  college  in  1760.    He  studied  law,  was  highest  order,  and  a  flow  of  unstudied  ^ 
admitted  to  practice  in  1762,  represented  New-  quence  never  surpassed,  and  iare(f,  as  vi^ 
buryport  in  the  provincial  assembly  in  1776,  him,  united  with  the  command  of  an  aoemst 
and  settled  in  Boston  in  1777.    He  was  elected  elegant,  and  logical  pen.    Next  to  bis  on- 
to the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu-  manding  talent  and  energy  the  great  ma^d 
tion  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  took  a  lea^Ung  his  influence  was  his  entire  and  msos^ 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  was  disinterestedness."     III.  Fbascd  Oisot,  s 
a  member  of  the  committee  by  which  the  con-  American  merchant,  brother  of  theprne&f. 
stitutlon  was  draughted  and  reported  to  the  bom  in  Newburyport,  April  7, 1775,  died  in  B» 
convention.    He  inserted  in  the  bill  of  rights  ton, Sept.  2, 1817.    In  1810  he  ytatedlo^ 
the  dause  declaring  that  *'  all  men  are  bom  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health;  aDdca^ 
free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed  return  home,  shortly  after  the  comnmaasi 
at  the  time,  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massachu-  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so  stroDgiy  eta- 
setts  ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitation  vinced  of  the  practicability  of  introdooii^tlie 
he  offered  through  the  newspapers  his  services  cotton  manuflocture  into   the  VmUd  5ii£e5 
as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who  that  he  proposed  to  his  irinamAn^  F.T.Jacboa, 
desired  to  establish  a  right  to  freedom  under  to  make  the  experiment  on  an  uopk  se>^ 
that  dause.    The  position  maintained  by  him  (See  Jaoksok,  Patbiok  Tracy.)   Tberesoltof 
on  this  question  was  decided  to  be  constitu-  his  project  was  the  establishment  <^  ]Dlln&^ 
tional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  tures  at  Waltluun^  and  the  fotmdatMNiof  t^ 
1788,  since  whicn  time  slavery  has  had  no  city  of  Lowell,  which  was  named  after  iuiDsdt 
legal  existence  in  Massachusetts.    In  1781  he  He  visited  Wadiington  in  1816,  and  his  pfl" 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  oon-  sonal  influence  with  Mr.  Lowndes^  Mr.  OilM 
gross,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  by  that  body  and  other  leading  members  of  caDffVb,(f&- 
one  of  the  8  judges  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  tributed  largely  to  the  introductioQ  ioto  tk 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  of  the  protectrre  das 
several  states.    In  1784  he  was  elected  as  one  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  im^ 
of  the  commissioners  to  establish  the  boundary  ture  in  the  United  States.     IV.  Jooi,  jr. 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.     In  founder  of  the  Lowell  institute  at  Boetoo,  sa 
1789   President   Washington   appointed   him  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  )bylM.<^ 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Massadmsetts,  died  in  Bombay,  March  4  1888.  H«mei|« 
and  on  the  new  organization  of  the  U.  S.  his  early  edacation  at  uie  EdinbUigb  m 
courts  in  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  school,  and  entered  Hurard  odlege  in  18»; 
Adams  chief  justice  of  tne  first  circuit.    He  but  after  two  years-  stady,  hia  heal&  bm^ 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  paired,  he  made  in  1816  and  1817  tvoTOfip| 
academy,  and  for  18  years  was  a  member  of  to  India,  the  first  to  BataviS)  retnrningj 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  college.    H.  Jomr,  Holland  and  England,  and  the  aeooDdtoui- 
LLbD.,  an  American  lawyer  and  political  writer,  cutta.    After  his  retom  he  engaged  f^*^ 
son  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Newburyport,  years  in  commerce,  but  in  ISSC^'^l  nBJ" 


Oct  6, 1769,'died  in^Boston,  March  12,'l840;  and  two  daoghtera,'  his  only  children,  died  a 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786,  thecourseof  afewmontha^  andf^rthen^ 

studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  w  *^ 

was  20  years  ci  age,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  he  was  passionately  fond.   He  spent  coep 

highest  rank  in  the  profession.    In  1808  he  in   traversing  the  United  States^  m  ^ 

vinted  Europe,  where  he  remained  8  years,  visited  in  succession  Enadand,  ^^^'^^,^ 

and  after  his  return  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to  land,  France,  Belgium,  Hcmand,  Gvtmji^ 

polities.    Though  he  always  refdsed  to  accept  Greecoi  the  Mediterranean  vm^^^ij^l^ 

office,  few  men  of  his  day  in  Massachusetts  had  Egypt,  th6  oonntries  on  the  vp^^^^*^ 
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and  Hindostan.  His  nuan  object  was  to  pene-  sorit,  and  seTeral  other  oriental  langaages.  She 
trate  the  Ohinese  empire  from  the  Indian  firon-  has  contribntod  many  artides  to  the  "  North 
tier.  Bnt  he  was  prostrated  by  disease  when  American  Review,^'  and  to  the  "  Christian  Ex* 
he  reached  India,  and  died  8  weeks  after  his  aminer ;"  and  two  of  her  articles  in  the  latter 
arrival.  By  his  will,  made  while  in  Egypt  journal  (Nov.  1850,  and  March,  1851),  in  reply 
amid  the  rains  of  Thebes,  he  bequeathed  about  to  Prof.  Bowen's  attacks  on  Kossutii  and  the 
$250,000  for  the  maintenance  in  Boston  of  other  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
annnal  courses  of  free  public  lectures  on  reli-  of  1848-^9,  attracted  much  attention,  and  had 
gioDf  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  a  marked  influence  on  public  opinion.  In  1851 
Lowell  institute,  as  it  is  called,  went  into  Mrs.  Putnam  went  to  Europe  with  her  husband 
operation  in  1889.  It  is  highly  successful,  the  and  children,  where  she  resided,  chiefly  in 
annual  issue  of  tickets  to  the  lectures  avera^g  France  and  Germany,  till  1857,  prosecuting  her 
25,000.  During  tiie  first  7  years  after  the  studies  in  languages  and  collecting  materials  for 
foundation  of  the  institute  the  lectures  deliv-  a  history  of  Hungary,  upon  which  she  has  been 
ered  numbered  561.  Edward  Everett  deliv-  long  engaged.  VII.  Bobsbt  Tbaill  Spsnob, 
ered  at  Boston,  Dec  81, 1839,  as  an  introduc-  an  American  author,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
tion  to  the  first  course  of  lectures  of  the  Lowell  bora  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1816.  He  was  edu* 
institute,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  LoweU,  in  which  he  cated  at  Bound  Hill  school,  Northampton, 
said :  "'  The  few  sentences,  penned  with  a  tired  and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  gradu* 
hand  by  our  fellow  citizen,  on  the  top  of  a  ated  in  1888.  He  studied  medddne  and  after- 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  wiU  do  more  for  hu-  ward  theology,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  a 
man  improvement  than,  for  aught  that  appears,  clergyman  of  the  churdi  of  England  by  the 
was  done  by  all  of  that  gloomy  dynasty  that  bishop  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda,  whom 
ever  reigned.  I  scrapie  not  to  affirm  that  in  he  accompanied  as  chaplain  first  to  Bermuda, 
the  directions  given  by  him  for  a  course  of  and  then  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  set- 
popular  instraction,  illustrative  of  the  great  tied  for  some  years  as  rector  of  Bav  Robert, 
traths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  evidences  of  During  a  severe  flunine  which  ]^revailed  in  tiie 
Christianity,  and  unfolding  the  stores  of  natu-  island  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  dis- 
ral  science  and  useful  knowledge,  to  be  dis-  tributing  food,  became  ill  through  overwork  and 
pensed  without  restriction  to  an  entire  com-  anxiety,  and  returaed  to  the  United  States.  He 
munity,  there  is  a  better  hope  that  mental  soon  after  became  rector  of  Ohrist  churdi.  New- 
activity  will  be  profitably  kindled,  thought  ark,N.  J.,  and  is  now  settled  over  Christ  church 
put  in  salutary  monon,  the  connection  of  trath  in  Duanesburg,  N.  T.  In  1858  he  published 
with  the  uses  of  life  traced  out,  and  the  condi-  at  Boston  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life  and 
tion  of  man  benefited,  than  in  all  the  councils,  scenery,  "  The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
rescripts,  exploits,  and  institutions  of  Sesostris  Bay,"  and  in  1860  *^  Fresh  Hearts  that  failed 
and  his  line.''  Y.  Crablbb,  D.D.,  an  ionerican  8,000  Tears  Ago,  and  other  Poems."  YHI. 
clergyman,  son  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  born  in  Jambs  Btjssbll,  an  American  poet,  brother  of 
Boston,  Aug.  15, 1T82.  He  received  his  early  the  preceding,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
education  at  Medford  and  at  Andover  academy,  22, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  cd* 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  lese  in  1888^  and  recited  a  '^  Class  Poem," 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  which  he  soon  wnich  was  printed  in  1839,  and  which  contain* 
abandoned  fbr  that  of  theology.  In  1802  he  ed  many  strokes  of  vigorous  satire  and  much 
visited  Europe  and  studied  for  two  years  at  sharp  wit.  He  studied  law  in  Harvard  univer- 
Edinburgh,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  sity,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
continent,  returaing  to  the  United  States  in  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  He  soon,  how- 
1805.  On  Jan.  1, 1806,  he  was  settled  as  min-  ever,  abandoned  the  profession  and  devoted 
ister  of  the  West  (Congregational)  church  in  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1841  he  pub- 
Boston,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor  Q860).  In  lished  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  **A  Year's 
1887-'40  he  travelled  extensively  In  Europe  and  Life,"  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  though 
the  East.  Beside  many  occasional  discourses,  many  of  the  poems,  revised  by  the  maturer 
he  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  taste  and  Judgment  of  the  author,  have  been 
(Boston,  18550  VL  Maby  (Mrs.  Putnam),  an  incorporated  into  tibe  subsequent  coUections  of 
American  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  his  writings.  In  Jan.  1848,  he  commenced,  in 
bora  in  Boston,  Dec.  8, 1810.  She  was  married,  coigunction  witi^  Bobert  Carter,  the  publioa- 
April  5, 1882,  to  Samuel  R.  Putnam,  a  merchant  tion  at  Boston  of  *^  The  Pioneer,  a  literaiy  and 
of  Boston.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  New  Hamp-  Critical  Magazine,"  which  the  *^  Cydopeddia  of 
shire,  descended  from  the  Scandinavian  family  American  Literature"  says  '^  was  of  too  fine  a 
of  Trail  or  Troil  of  the  Orkney  islands,  celebrat-  cast  to  be  successfuL"  Three  monthly  numbers 
ed  in  Scott's  ^i  Pirate,"  possessed  in  an  emi-  were  issued,  containing  articles  from  Poe,  Neal, 
nent  d^^ree  the  faculty  of  acquiring  languages.  Hawthorae,  Parsons,  Story,  and  others,  beside 
Mrs.  Putnam's  attainments  in  the  same  direc-  the  editors,  when  the  publishers,  involved  in 
tion  are  extraordinary,  comprising  not  only  debt  by  other  publiciUaons,  failed,  and  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  tne  modera  magazine  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Lowell's  next 
tongues  of  westera  Europe,  but  Swedish,  Dan-  puMcation  was  a  volume  of  ^'  Poems"  (Camr 
ish,  Polish,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  San-  oridge,  1844),  comprising  ^^  A  Legend  of  Brit- 
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tttnj/'  '^Fromeiheiis,**  ''Bhsdons,^'  and  munerouft  nuny  of  hk  poems  is  one  of  fheir  most  8faft^ 

smaller  pieces,  amonff  which  were  sonnets  to  merits,    ffis  love  of  nature  is  genmne,  Us  m- 

Wendell  Phillips  and  to  J.  B.  Giddings,  ex-  agination  is  yivid,  and  his  fiuncj  frnHfol  c 

pressing  decided  anti-slavery  sentiments.     A  fine  images.    Some  of  his  idcnl  portrctsm 

Yolnme  of  prose,  entitled  ^^  Oonversations  on  exceedingly  beaatafhl ;   fbr  example,  that  i 

some  of  the  Old  Poets"  ^Oambridge,  1845),  ^Lren^.*    Ko  common  hand  cooldhffredrm 

next  appeared.    It  is  a  senes  of  essays  in  the  those  gentle  lineaments,  and  laid  on  those  9g& 

form  of  dialogues  on  Chancer,  Chapman,  Ford,  tinted  colors.    It  shows  a  power  of  discenaj^ 

and  poets  and  poetxy  in  general,  mterspersed  and  describing  the  retiring  graces  and  mend 

with  remarks  on  politic&  slavery,  and  other  charms  of  womanhood  not  often  fbimd  is  i 

topics.  A  second  series  ot  his  "  Poems"  (Cam-  mascnlme  intellect ;  and  an  i^preciation  of  sri 

bridge,  1848)  contained  "  The  Present  CMsis^"  reverence  for  the  hisher  excellfflHoes  of  h 

^^  Anti-Texas,"  '^On  the  Capture  of  certam  female  character  which  do  honor  to  his  ost 

Fugitive  Shaves  near  Washington,"  and  others  sense  and  purity  of  taste."   IX.HAEiA(WEm 

which  have  obtained  great  popularity  among  an  American  poet,  wife  of  the  preoediD^  be 

the  opponents  of  slavery.    In  the  same  year  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  8,  1881,  &d  i 

was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  a  thin  volume.  Cambridge,  Oct.  27, 1858.    Her  mairiigeifi 

^'  The  Vidon  of  Sir  Laun&l,"  a  poem  founded  Mr.  Lowell  took  place  in  1844.   ShewMsia^ 

upon  the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  larly  beautiful  in  person  and  chancier,  ai 

Qraal,  and  ti^e  "Biglow  Papers,"  a  witty  and  highly  accompUshea  in  languages  and  pssi 

hnmorous  satire,  consisting  of  various  poems  in  literature.    A  volume  of  her  poems,  wm  st 

the  Yankee  dialect,  ostensibly  by  Mr.  Hosea  characterized  chieflj  by  exquiaite  tendaaa 

Biglow,  and  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  simple  delicacy,  was  privately  pristri  h 

glossary,   index,    and  "notices   of  an   inde-  Cambridge  in  1855. 

pendent  press,"  by  "  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  pas-  LOWER  EMPIRE,    See  BTZAmn  Eipsi 

tor  of  the  first  church  in  Jaalam,  and  prospec-  LOWNDES.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  6a^  bordssf 

tive  member  of  many  literary,  learned,  and  on  Hik,  and  watered  by  the  Withlaeoocheeai 

sdentific  societies."    This  satire  was  mainly  its  brandies;  area,  abont  1,050  8q.m.;  pofis 

directed   against   slavery  and  the  war  with  1859,  4^140,  of  whom  1,948  were  sUtcs.  Tin 

Mexico  in  1846-"r.     It  has  passed  through  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  produetiTe.  IilW 

several  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  has  (since  which  its  limits  have  been  redncetQtk 

been  twice  reprinted  in  England.    In  1848  productions  were  2S8,569  bushels  of  L^ 

also  appeared  anonymously  "  A  Fable  for  the  com,  80.776  of  sweet  potatoes,  69,)0O  Ik  of 

Critics,"  an  ingenions  rhymed  essay  upon  the  rice,  ana  2,912  bales  of  cotton.   Tbererffet 

principal  living  American  authors.    In  July,  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  28  diurches,  and  509 

1851,  Mr.   Lowell  visited  Europe,  travelling  pnpils  attending  pnblioK^hools.  Omiiil,'!^ 

in  England,  France,  and  Switzenand,  and  re*  vilie.    11.  A  central  oo.  of  Ala.,  bartered  co 

siding  for  a  considerable  period  in  Italy.    He  the  N.  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  intend  h 

returned  home  in  Deo.  1852.    In  the  winter  of  its  branches ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  M 

185^*5  he  delivered  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  21,915,  of  whom  14,649  were  slaves.  Tbea" 

the  British  poets,  which  were  received  with  face  is  nndulating,  and  the  soU  ftitile.  IV 

applause  by  crowded  audiencea  and  extensively  productions  in  1850  were  988,287  boahdstf 

reported  in  the  newroapers.    Ldl  Jan.  1855,  on  Indian  com,  168,506  of  sweet  potatoes,  1611S 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  he  was  ap-  lbs.  of  rice,  and  23,872  bales  of  cotton.  T^ 

pointed  professor  of  modem   languages  and  were  86  churches,  and  466  pnpQs  att«ffiie; 

belles-lettres  in  Harvard  college.    To  qualify  schools.    Capital,  Haynesville.   lU.  in£(^ 

himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  the  ofiSoe,  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  interseeted  ^ 

he  went  to  Europe  in  May,  1855,  and  after  the  Tombigbee  river;  area,  569  sq.  n.;  ]i^ 

spending  a  year  m  study,  chiefly  at  Dresden,  in  1850, 19,554,  of  whom  12,998  were  ^ 

he  returned  home  in  Aug.  1856.    Mr.  Lowell  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  sol  .><^ 

has  written  mnch  for  the  '^Ncnrth  American  and  very  fertile  loam.    TheprodoctloDsiBl^Df 


tiie  editor  of  the  '^  Atiantic  Monthly."    He  is    saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  1,11 


the  anthor  of  the  article  on  Dante  in  this  cydo-  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Oohmltt 

podia.    Several  editions  of  his  collected  poems  L0WlO)ES,  KAwrms,  an  Americas  bi^ 

have  appeared  in  this  country,  and  8  eaitions  and  statesman,  bom  in  tiie  Briti^  Weethso^ 

in  England.    The  editor  of  one  of  the  English  in  1722,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  A^  »^ 

editions,  Andrew  B.  Scoble,  says:  "The  tone  1800.    His  parents  settied  whea  ^^^^ 

of  his  compositions  is  singdarly  high-minded,  young  in  Cmarleston,  where  he  ^^^^ 

vigorous,  and  pure.    Many  of  nis  pieces  im-  education,  adopted  me  legsl  P''^'^^'!! 

press  ns  fordbly  with  the  idea  of  great  power,  practised  with  great  suocesi    In  InWK 

of  imagination  scattering  its  wealth  with  singu-  was  appointed  by  the  crown  aaaodate  f«^ 

lar  profuseness.  and  of  a  daring  originality  of  Within  8  months  he  deUvered  the  OP"^^ 

oenoeption.    Tne  descriptive  power  shown  in  the  minority  of  the  court,  but  oontraiy  iov» 
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of  the  chief  justice,  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  hly  of  Soath  OaroHncL  in  which  office  he  seired 
pabHe  proceedings  without  the  employment  of  till  in  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  hoose 
stamped  paper.    This  able  and  elaborate  opin-  of  congress,  where  he  continued  till  1822,  when 
ion.  ulostrates  the  naramonnt  necessity  which  his  dedinmg  health  compelled  his  resignation, 
le^timated  the  revomtion,  waives  all  considera-  He  cooperated  with  the  republican  party  of  his 
tion  of  the  stamp  act  as  a  constitutional  meas-  time  without  being  a  partisan ;  was  an  urgent 
ure,  and  only  argues  from  the  common  law  supporter  of  the  war  of  1812;  reviewed  the 
'with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  conduct  of  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war ;  and 
In  1768  he  moved  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  spoke  frequently  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  the  national 
of  William  Pitt,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  bank,  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Spanish 
statesman's  services  to  the  colonies  and  the  treaty,  and  the  tariff.    He  was  chairman  of  the 
British  constitution.    The  measure  was  carried,  committee  on  ways  and  means  from  1818  to  1822. 
and  the  statue  still  remains  in  Charleston.    In  His  friends  regarded  hhn  as  Ihe  most  proper 
1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  councU  of  person  for  the  highest  digpoity  in  the  country. 
safety,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  under  The  sumiber  of  18|^0  he  pawed  in  Europe;  that 
it.     In  17T6  he  was.one  of  a  commitee  of  11  of  1821  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carotina, 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  prov-  where  he  contracted  the  malarious  disease  of 
ince,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  legisla*  the  climate,  which  impaired  his  constitution, 
tiye  council  created  by  the  constitution.    In  His  physicians  prescribed  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
1778  he  was  ejected  president  of  the  province,  and  he  died  on  tne  passage, 
and  gave  his  official  assent  to  the  new  constitu-  LOWTH,  WnxiAif,  an  English  clergyman 
tion.      Savannah  was  soon  captured  by  the  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1661,  £ed  in 
British  forces,  Georgia  succumbed,  and  South  Buriton,  Hampshire,  in  1782.    He  was  gradn- 
Carolina  was  threatened.     Mr.  Lowndes  ad-  ated  at  Ozfora  in  1688,  where  he  distinguished 
dressed  himself  with  energy  to  the  prepara-  himself  by  his  attainments  as  a  biblical  scholar, 
tions  for  the  enemy,  but,  having  fewer  than  After  leaving  the  university  he  became  chap- 
10,000  men  in  the  field,  was  unable  to  resist  lain  to  Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  In 
overwhelmiog  forces  by  sea  and  land.    Charles-  1696  conferred  on  him  a  prebend  in  his  own 
ton  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Savannah,  and  he  cathedral,  and  in  1699  presented^  him  to  the 
remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner.    He  was  living  of  Buriton,  which  he  retained  till  his 
subsequenUy  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  death.    He  contributed  many  valuable  notes  to' 
South  Carolina,  when  the  federal  constitution  Potter's    *'  Clemens  Alexandrinus^''   Hudson's 
was  Biubmitted  to  the  states  for  adoption.    He  ^'Josephus,"  and  Reading's '^Ecclesiastical  His- 
strenaoudy  opposed  it,  objecting  to  the  restric-  torians."    The  principal  of  his  own  works  are : 
tion  which  it  imposed  upon  the  slave  trade,  ^'A  Vindication  of  tne  Divine  Authority  and 
which  he  declarea  to  be  the  great  source  of  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  South;  to  (Oxford,  1692) ;    "Directions  for  the  Profit- 
the  clause  giving  power  to  congress  to  regulate  able  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (London, 
commerce ;  and  to  the  centralization  of  power  1708) ;  and  "  Commentaries  on  the  I^phets" 
which  would  accrue  to  the  federal  government  (1726.) — Robxbt,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  constitution,  pro-  bom  in  Buriton,  Nov.  28, 1710,  died  in  Fnlham, 
testing^  that  it  would  reduce  the  states  to  the  near  London,  Nov.  8, 1787.    He  was  sraduated 
condition  of  mere  corporations,  andgive  a  dan*  at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1787,  and  in  1741 
gerous  dominance  to  the  North.    The  earnest-  succeeded  Mr.  Spenoe  as  professor  of  poetry 
ness  of  his  opposition  appears  from  the  closing  there,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  course 
sentence  of  one  of  his  speeches:  '^I  wi^  for  of  lectures  on  the  ** Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He- 
no  other  epitaph  than  this:   *Here  lies  one  brews."    In  1744  Bishop  Hoadley  presented 
who  opposed  the  federal  constitution^  holdinff  him  to  the  living  of  Ovington,  Hamp&ire.    In 
it  to  be  fa^  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.' "  l748-'9  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  Mr. 
At  the  dose  of  the  debate  the  resolution  was  Lesge,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
carried  against  him  by  only  a  single  vote. —  and  Lords  George  and  Frederic  Cavendish,  bro- 
WiLUAM   JoNBs,  son   of  the   preceding,    an  thers  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.    In  1750  he 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
Feb.  7, 1782,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  22, 1822.    From  1753  rector  of  East  Woodhay  in  Hampshire, 
his  7th  till  his  10th  year  he  was  educated  in  and  in  1755  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Dev- 
Engluid.    Betuming  to  Charleston,  he  com-  onshire,  lord  heutenant,  to  Ireland  as  chap- 
pleted  his  preparatory  studies  under  Dr.  Gal-  lain.    He  was  nominated  by  his  patron  to  the 
laher,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  was  graduated  see  of  Limerick,  but  defined  it  for  the  pre^ 
|kt  Charleston  college,  entered  the  law  office  of  bend  of  Durham  and  rectory  of  Sedgefield. 
Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was  admitted  to  In  1766  he  was  ndsed  to  tiie  bishopric  of 
the  bar  in  1804,  having  previously  married  St.  David's.    He  was  translated  to  Oxford  in 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney.  the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777.    On 
He  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  attend  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  1788, 
his  plantation.    In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  George  III.  offered  Dr.  Lowth  the  primacy 
house  of  representatives  in  the  general  assem-  of  Canterbury,  but  in  consequence  of  infirm 
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health  he  declined  it.     His  mofit  important  in  a  pnblio  adhool,  stziTisg  with  infinite  ktar 

works  are  :   PrmUetumu  de  Saora  Pom  H^  to  master  the  Latin  grammar  at  the  age  of  SI 

hraarum  (Oxfoid,  1768) ;  "  Life  of  William  of  He  had  already  formed  the  deogn  of  oolkctBc 

Wykeham"  (1758;  2d  ed.,  1759);   '^English  a  body  of  companions  to  labor  in  some  vif  ^ 

Grammar"  (1762) ;  and  a  metrical  "  Trimala-  the  good  of  refigion,  and  when  in  1526  he  vit: 

tion  of  Isaiah''  (1778),  which  is  his  greatest  from  Barcelona  to  the  university  of  Akab  k 

production.    The  18th  edition  of  this  yersion  was  followed  by  a  few  ftiends  bent  iqMc  Sr 

appeared  in  London  in  1842.  tating  his  mode  of  life.     They  wove  a  pk: 

IX)XA.    See  Loja.  gray  habit ;  they  lived  by  begnng ;  and  wsfr 

LOTD,  Lxwxs,  a  London  banker,  bom  Jan.  ever  time  they  coold  spare  from  stodj  vk 

1, 1768,  died  at  Overstone  park,  Northampton-  spent  in  exhortation  and  attendance  si  1' 

shire,  May  18, 1858.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  hospitals.    The  preadiings  of  Lather  aad  li- 

Hr.  William  Loyd,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  doctrines  of  the  Alombrados  aboat  this  tistgia 

life  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  smidl  dissenting  filled  Spain  with  alann  alike  at  relig^oBs  sci& 

chapel  at   Manchester.     Having  married  in  ties  ana  at  all  secret  gatiierings.     Ignadasn 

1798  the  only  danghter  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  oast  into  prison,  and  though,  his  tnal,  as » 

wealthy  merdiant  of  that  city,  he  entered  into  of  his  biographers  relates,    '*  appeared  bk 

partnership  widi  his  father-in-law,  and  after-  likely  to  lead  to  his  canonization  than  ta  is 

ward  estaolished  a  branch  honae  in  London,  condemnation  as  a  criminal,"  he  was  foii^jds 

nnder  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  to  preach  and  ordered  to  pat  oft  his  pecB&r 

has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  banking  garb.     At   Salamanca,  whither  he  thea  » 

establishments  of  England.     Its  prosperity  £  moved,  he  was  treatea  with  still  more  sers- 

chiefly  dne  to  the  energy,  industry,  and  in-  ity,  but  finally  dismissed  with  honor,  thas^ 

telligence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  who  was  for  a  lone  with  sach  restrictions  upon  his  freedas  x 

time  a  ruling  spirit  of  the  financial  world  of  preach  that  he  reserved  to  go  to  Franee.  s^ 

London.    By  his  first  wife  he  left  an  only  son  arrived  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1528.     His  canspms 

and  heir,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  who  was  raised  had  one  by  one  forsaken  him,  hot  here  at  tbt 

in  1850  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  university  he  found  new  friends  who  wm  t; 

Overstone.  be  the  earliest  members  of  the  sodety  of  Je» 

LOYOLA,  Saint  Ignatius  dx,  founder  of  the  The  first  was  a  young  eocle6iastic»  Pieird  h- 

sodety  of  Jesus,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  febvre,  or  Peter  Faber ;   the  seecffid,  Ttaaa 

near  Azcoytia,  Guipuscoa,  Spain,  in  1491,  died  Xavier.     James  Laynez,  Alphonse  SaliDesta, 

in  Rome,  July  81, 1556.    His  true  name  was  Nicholas    Bobadilla,   and     Bimoe   Bodiigae: 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Becalde  de  Loyola.    He  joined  him  soon  tufterward.     In  Jnlj,  1S31  h 

was  the  youngest  of  11  children  bom  to  Don  assembled  these  6  disciples,  and  hid  b^cn 

Bertram,  lord  of  Ognez  and  Loyola,  and  Dofla  them  his  plan  for  foundings  a  nev  maioQar 

Maria  Saez  de  Balde  his  wife.    At  the  age  of  order,  to  labor  especially  in  Pahetine.    li 

14  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  proposal  was  received  with  enthoaaaa.  h 

Isabella  as  page  to  the  king,  whom  he  accom-  was  resolved  that  the  associates  should  rbe 

panied  in  his  wars  against  the  Portuguese,  the  in  Paris  until  all  had  completed  their  sradkL 

Navarrais,  the  French,  and  the  Moors,  display-  and  if  within  a  year  after  that  time  no  ccf^* 

ing  a  valor  and  capacity  which  soon  raised  him  tunity  occurred  of  reaching  the  Holy  uai 

to  the  height  of  reputation.    His  gallantry  and  they  should  offer  their  senrices  to  the  pspt 

courtly  bearing  were  equal  to  his  bravery,  and  On  the  feast  of  the  ABsumption  (Aug.  15)  ikj 

the  young  soldier  seemed  destined  for  abnlliant  took  their  vows  at  the  chs^pel  of  Oor  Uidj  d 

position  in  the  world  when  a  wound  in  the  leg,  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  adding  to  the  aai 

received  while  heroically  defending  the  city  of  obli^tions  of  poverty  and  chastity  two  oCbo. 

Pampeluna  against  the  Fi^nch  in  1521,  left.him  of -nsiting  the  Hdy  Land  and  obedjenoe  to  H^ 

a  prisoner  and  a  cripple.    Ibe  reading  of  cer-  pope.    They  continued  to  live  apart  frooi  & 

tain  lives  of  the  saints  during  his  long  conva-  another,  but  followed  a  <j^rtaiQ  rule  d  M 

lescence  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  religious  which  Ignatius  marked  out  for  them.  ThF 

life.    As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  nav-  were  accused  of  heresy,  but  an  examinatks  iT 

ing  regained  his  liberty,  he  made  a  pilgrimage,  the  inquisition  resulted  in  their  t^in^^lhaill^ 

to  the  famous  monastery  of  Montserrat  near  quittal.    Soon  afterward  Ignatius  was  v^md 

Barcelona,  changed  clothes  with  a  beggar,  and  by  failing  health  to  revisithia  native  pfonvt 

concealing  his  name  and  rank  passed  10  months  where  his  humility  was  severely  voondad  ? 

at  the  little  village  of  Manresa,  part  of  the  time  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  do  him  the  booflr 

in  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  part  ensaged  in  proper  to  a  saint   He  preferred  to  emjdofMBh 

the  most  loathsome  offices  at  a  nospitaT.    Long  self  in  the  hospitals,  to  live  by  ahni^^  to  sSsep 

fasts,  scourges,  and  other  self-imposed  pen-  upon  a  bare  board,  and  to  preach  to  the  b^ 

ances  frequently  brought  him  near  to  death,  tnde ;  and  the  entreaties  of  his  r^dativei  eodd 

Early  in  1528  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  only  induce  lum  to  enter  his  paternal  casde  fff 

rusalem,  joumeying  much  of  the  way  on  foot,  one  night.    After  passing  throng  eone  ctber 

and  depending  upon  the  charity  of  chance  pass-  parts  of  Spain  he  took  ship  at  Yaleneia,  hadoi 

ers  for  his  daily  food.     He  visited  the  holy  at  Qenoa,  and  Joumeyea  on  foot  to  T«iee, 

places,  and  the  next  year  saw  him  at  Barcelona  where  he  arrived  toward  the  dose  of  153S.  h 
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Ja2i.  1587,  he  was  jotoed  bf  bis  assoeiates^  now  be  reoognked  as  a  nobleman  or  honored  as  a 
increased  to  9  in  number)  and  after  a  few  saint;  bat  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  freeing  his 
months  of  labor  in  the  hospitals  the  whole  character  from  such  aspersions  as  could  weot 
party  with  the  exception  of  i^^natias  went  to  the  prosperity  of  his  oraer.  His  early  military 
Rome,  receiyed  the  pope's  blessmg  on  their  nn-  education  had  impressed  upon  his  character  a 
dertakiiig,  and  then  returned  to  Venice  with  firmness  and  generonty  of  tem]^r  which  he 
penmssion  for  all  of  their  number  who  were  always  retained.  Hence  he  constituted  his  or* 
not  already  priests  to  be  raised  at  once  to  that  der  somewhat  according  to  military  rules,  but 
order.  Ignatius  however  deferred  his  own  or-  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
dination  untQ  Ohristoias  daj,  1588.  In  the  .he  displayed  a  paternal  tenderness,  and  in  gov^ 
mean  time  the  prescribed  period  of  a  year  had  eming  and  framing  roles  for  the  society  he 
elapsed,  and  the  continuance  of  war  between  showed  a  prudence  which  has  never  ceased  to 
the  emperor  and  the  sultan  was  still  an  insnper-  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  least 
ablo  obstacle  to  their  intended  voya^  to  ral-  sympathy  with  his  principles.  The  best  monu- 
estine.  Ignatius  assembled  his  disciples,  and  ment  of  Ignatius,  if  we  except  the  society  of 
having  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  and  Jesus  itseff,  is  the  book  of  ^'  Spiritual  Exeiv 
given  them  the  name  by  which  they  have  ever  cises''  which  he  composed  in  his  solitude  at 
since  been  known,  set  out  with  two  coxnpan-  Manresa.  It  comprises  a  series  of  meditations 
ions  for  Borne,  and  unfolded  his  plans  to  Pope  for  the  use  not  only  of  religious  but  of  persons  in 
Paul  UL  After  much  difficulty  a  bull  for  tne  the  world.  The  "  Exercises"  may  be  said  to  lie 
establishment  of  the  new  order  was  granted,  atthefoundationof  the  order,  llie  vocation  of 
Sept.  27, 1540.  In  the  foUowii^  spring  a  meet-  every  noyice  is  tested  by  them ;  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  members  was  held  at  Borne,  and  hers  performed  them;  and  they  were  the  ground 
Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen  general.  Im-  of  many  of  the  persecutions  to  which  their  au- 
mediately  afterward  they  made  their  solemn  thor  was  subjected.  "The  object  which  he  pro- 
religions  profession  at  a  church  outside  the  posed  and  attained,^'  says  Bartoli,  "  was  to  re- 
walk,  and  Ignatius,  having  fixed  his  residence  duce  the  cure  of  the  soul  to  an  art,  by  badng  upon 
at  Bcone,  then  applied  himself  to  the  final  elab-  certain  principles  of  faith  an  exact  and  perfect 
oration  of  tiie  constitution,  of  which  as  yet  method,  whicn,  practised  by  the  appUoation  of 
only  a  sketch  had  been  drawn  up.  His  subse-  the  means  prescribed  by  him,  is  almost  iufSoUi- 
quent  history  is  that  of  his  order.  Bedde  ^e  bly  succesauL''  The  book  of  exerdses  has  been 
common  labors  of  benevolence  in  which  he  had  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and 
been  so  long  engaged,  he  founded  at  Bome  a  often  reprinted.  Ignatius  was  beatified  by 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  among  which  Pope  Paul  Y»  in  1607,  and  canonized  by  Greg- 
were  a  house  for  Jewish  catechumens,  a  college  oxy  ZY*  in  1622.  £Qs  festival  is  kept  on  July 
for  German  youth,  an  asylum  for  penitent  81.  Among  the  numerous  biogniphies  of  him 
women  and  poor  girls  who  were  exposed  to  are  those  of  Bibadeneira,  Vida  ie  8,  Ifnaeio 

freat  temptation,  and  a  foundlmg  hospital.  ^Madrid,  1570) ;  Maffei,  De  Vita  et  MonbuB  3. 
'or  many  years  his  life  had  been  a  perpetual  JgnaUi  Loyolm  ^ome,^  1584)  ;  Gretser,  Apo- 
sicknesB,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  lUgia  pro  Vita  a,  IgnatU  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Ingol- 
death  he  was  able  to  take  little  share  in  the  stadt,  1599,  1601,  1604) ;  lOchael  Walpole, 
details  of  government.  At  the  repeated  re-  **Life  of  St.  Ignatius"  (St.  Omer,  1617);  Bar- 
quest  of  his  companions  he  left  in  writing  an  toll,  De  Vita  8*  IgnaHi  (foL,  Borne,  1650  :En- 
aoconnt  of  his  early  Ufe  and  conversion. .  He  glish  translation,  %  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
died  alone  in  his  room,  and  after  a  long  inter-  1855)  ;  Bouhours,  Vie  de  8.  Ignaee  (Paris, 
regnum  was  succeeded  in  the  generalship  of  1679);  QenffUL  Zeben  des  keHigm  Iffnatius  von 
the  order  by  James  Laynez. — ^I^iatius  was  of  LoyolaJSVo,,  Innepruck,  1848). 
middling  stature,  majestic  air,  and  noble  coim-  LOZ&Blf,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
tenance,  but  slightly  lame  owing  to  his  wound  old  province  of  Luiguedoc,  bounded  by  the 
at  Pampeluna.  He  is  oft^  described  as  a  fiery  departpoents  of  Oantal,  Haute-Loire,  Ard^e, 
enthusiast,  but  nothing  could  be  fbrther  from  Gard,  and  Aveyron;  area,  1,965  sq.  m.;  pop. 
the  truth.  Though  by  nature  of  an  ardent  in  1856.  140,819.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
temperament,  his  actions  were  so  entirely  ous,  being  traversed  by  various  chains  and 
under  his  control  that  during  his  life  he  was  spurs  of  the  O^vennes.  the  principal  of  which 
commonly  thou^t  cold  and  phlegmatic.  Pis  are  the  plateau  of  the  JPalais  du  Boi,  5,077  feet 
outward  bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious  high,  the  Maraeride,  4^982  feet,  and  the  Los^ 
zeal  which  bum&  in  his  heart.  Obedience,  (from  which  tne  department  derives  its  name), 
humiUty,  and  a  resignation  amounting  to  in-  4,887  feet.  The  chains  divide  the  department 
difference,  were  among  the  virtues  which  he  into  8  districts.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the 
most  loved  to  inculcate.  He  was  content,  so  climate  severe.  Three  considerable  rivers,  the 
long  as  he  had  not  the  interests  of  his  disciples  Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn,  have  their  sources  in  the 
to  consult^  to  pass  for  a  fool  and  a  madman;  he  mountains  of  this  department.  Manufactures 
imitated  the  speech  and  manners  of  the  beg-  and  trade  are  of  little  importance.  Lead,  iron, 
gars  whom  he  served  in  the  hospitab ;  he  was  antimony,  and  other  mmerals  are  mined,  and 
never  so  wdl  pleased  as  when  loaded  with  in-  sheep  extensively  reared.  Oi^ital,  Mende. 
salts ;  he  avoided  all  places  where  he  might  LuBBOOK)  Sib  Jobh  Wiluaic,  an  £ngiii)i 
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astronomer,  bom  in  London,  March  26. 180S.  1868  nearly  70  saSing  and  steam  Teanlg;  mt^ 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  oonege,OamDridge,  foreign  trade  there  were  940  entrancie  ad 
in  1825.    His  life  has  beendevo^  to  scientific  969  dearances,  and  in  the  ooasdog  tndeSK 
labors,  and  he  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  vessels.     One  third  of  the  imports  oodk  ^ 
in  the  *' Memoirs  of  the  Bojal  Astronomical  land  and  river  from  Hamburg;  tberanah)^ 
Society,^^  and  in  the  "Philosophical  Transao-  by  sea,  even  laige  vesada,  wMchfomeil/k 
tions  of  the  Boyal  Society.*'    Of  the  latter  body  to  discharge  at  Travemlknde,  bong,  timed 
he  was  for  12  years  treasurer  and  vice-presi-  recent  enlargements  of  the  port,  now  aUe  t 
dent.    Of  these  papers,  an  important  series  on  come  to  the  city.    The  chief  imports  ta  ei- 
the  planetary  and  lunar  theory  have  been  pub-  ton,  ailk  goods,  hardware,  and  oQier  nuaek^ 
liahed  as  a  separate  work  under  the  title,  "  On  tures,  ocuonial  articles,  dye  stoflG^  anc.  t 
the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Pertur-  Hie  exports  oonalBt  mainly  of  oon,  ati 
bations  of  the  Planets''  (8vo.,  1838 ;  2d  ed.  wool,  timber,  iron,  and  fish.   Th»  pnadi 
enlarged,  1884r-'6).    Between  1881  and  1887  he  manufactures  are  tobacco,  8oq>,  pfl|«;  pir 
contributed   to  the  '*  Philosophical   Transac-  ing  cards,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  Bud  in. 
(ions"  a  number  of  papers  on  the  tides  in  the  LtLbeck  possesses  an  exchange,  a  eonuBen 
ports  of  London  ana  Liverpool,  for  which  the  school,  and  many  large  insurance  eompiifi 
royal  society  bestowed  upon  him  their  medal  the  fire  insurance  company  emnaStf  mm 
on  physics.    He  also  edited  the  maps  of  the  property  to  the  amount  of  25,000,(WO  inb 
stars  published  by  the  society  for  the  difihsion  Many  business  transactions  are  carried  on  fii 
of  useful  knowleage,  and  has  published  *'  Com-  Bussia  and  Bcand^iavia,  laz«e  stesmerspli? 
pntation  of  Eclipses,"  and  '*  Classification  of  between  Labeck  and  Copenhagen,  Biodtiiiik 
the  different  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge,"  and  St  Petersburg.     Lnbeck  lus  a  repnl)^ 
of  which  2  editions  have  appeared,  beside  other  form  of  government,  administered  bj  i  mk 
writings.  of  20  Hf^  members,  and  by  120  delesstes  ^esd 
Lt^EOK,  one  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger-  for  6  years.    The  expenditures  and  twsjs'^ 
many,  situated  in  lat  es"*  61'  K,  long.  10®  60'  1869  were  respectively  about  1,100,000  inrb 
Ky  on  a  ridge  between  the  rivers  Tntve  and  the  public  debt  amounts  to  about  12,00(1^ 
wakenitz,  29  m.  by  railway  K  E,  from  Ham-  including  a  new  railway  loan  of  8,00(1^ 
burg,  and  146  m.  Is.  W.  from  Berlin ;  area  of  The  decimal  system  of  currency  Iw  beoii! 
the  city  and  its  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  operation  since  186Y.— Lttbeck  was  fooW 
Lftbeok  proper  and  its  suburbs  in  1868. 80,716 ;  near  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  flUric  tonrf 
of  62  villages  and  82  hamlets  scatterea  around  the  same  name  which  had  been  destnfd '' 
m  neighboring  principalities,  12,608;   of  the  thefirst  half  of  the  12th  centniT,bTidolpte 
bailiwick  of  Bergedor^  part  of  the  Yierlanien  IL,  count  of  Holstein,  and  ceoed  bybimj 
district,  which  the  city  holds  in  common  with  1168  to  Henry  the  lion,  who  greatly  iwww 
Hambuiv,  12,198 ;  total,  66,421.    The  city  has  theprosperity  of  the  city,  andg8Teit^ri^ 
a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  wood  carvings  brated  code  of  lawa  known  as  ite  ^W 
and  paintings  by  Memlinff,  and  the  church  of  Beeht.     The  emperor  Frederic  E  omW 
Bt  Mary,  one  of  the  miest  pointed  Gothic  upon  it  in  1226  the  privileges  of  an  impcii 
edifices  in  K  Germany,  containing  pictures  by  free  city.    After  that  time,  and  eapecisBy  iSff 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  masters,  joining  the  Hanseatic  league,  LttbeckbeesKi 
Conspicuous  among  the  other  public  bufldings  is  place  of  great  commercial  magnitode  and  pcfe- 
the  shipowners'  guild,   and   particularly  the  cal  importance  aa  the  capital  of  the  Hi« 
town  hall  or  Eathhaus^  with  the  famous  ancient  towns,  and  from  the  great  enterprise  of  its  ^ 
hall  of  thfe  Hansa,  in  which  the  deputies  from  zens.    During  the  80  years' war  it  lort  its  p^ 
86  cities  used  to  meet,  and  in  the  lower  story  of  tige,  and  during  the  wars  of  Nipoleoo  it « 
which  the  senate  still  assembles.    The  Holstein  sAjected  to  many  vicissitudes,  from  ▼!»*  • 
and  Burg  gates  are  also  objects  of  architectural  has  since  greatly  recovered.                   . 
interest,  as  well  as  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  LUBLIN,  a  government  of  Russian  ?m 
Ghost,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  many  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Bug,  8.  br  Aiar* 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.     The  chief  Galicia,  and  W.  by  the  Vistnla;  ««»«^ 
educational  establishment  is  the  gymnaainm.  12,000    sq.  m. ;    pop.  about  IjSS^W).  * 
The  size  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  interior  is  traversea  by  the  wiepn,  ^ 
public  walks,  and  the  quaint  architecture  and  flows   into   the  Vistula  near  Pdawr.  »» 
rich  decoration  of  many  of  the  houses,  bear  wit-  surfiftce  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertfle.-Lr«R 
ness  to  the  former  importance  and  prosperity  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Bistnjci » 
of  the  dty,  which  it  retains  to  some  degree,  the  affluent  of  the  Wieprz ;  pop.  18,000,  a  ^ 
supreme  court  of  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany  part  of  whom  are  Jews.    It  is  divided  fi#  * 
being  still  held  at  Lflbeck,  and  its  commerce  old  and  new  towns,  and  has  ninDerov  rr 
'continuing  to  be  of  magnitude,  notwithstanding  buildmgs  and  churches.    It  is  the  ^^ 
the  proximity  to  and  the  competition  of  Ham-  portant  commercial  town  of  the  kingdaj »» 
burg  and  Bremen.     Still  it  has  considerably  Warsaw,  and  has  also  some  woollen  and  bB* 
declined  compared  with  the  times  when  the  manufactures.                                      ^ 
Hanse  towns  monopolized  the  traffic  of  Eu-  LUBRIOANT  CLai,  luMeut,  elftWrX**! 
rope.     The  registered  shipping  comprised  in  stance  usually  of  an  oily  nibn«^  appM"' 
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machinery  in  order  to  facilitate  its  movements  the  better  oils^  a<»ne  of  which  continue  the 
and   protect  it  from  wear.    Beside  oils  and  race  8  or  10  days.    In  the  trials  made  by  Hr« 
grease,  tar  is  used  for  wheels  of  carriages^  and  Kasmyth,  linseed  oil  flowed  freely  for  one  day, 
pulverized  aoapstone  for  the  jonmals  m  heavy  but  stopped  in  the  space  of  18  inches.    The 
viriieels.    Graphite  also  is  applied  to  the  same  best  sperm  oil  flowed  most  freely  for  2  days, 
use,  for  which  it  is  adapted,  forming  a  hard  bat  the  8d  day  was  passed  by  common  sperm 
flaoaooth  snrface  like  that  of  polish^  metal,  oil,  which  on  the  9th  day  reached  within  2 
In  large  mannfactnring  establishments  the  se-  inches  of  the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  best  sperm 
leotlon  of  proper  lubricants  is  always  a  matter  having  stopped  on  the  tth  day  at  4  fbet  6^ 
of   especial  oare.     The  chief  requisites  are  inches.    M.  W.  Artns,  notidng  the  tendency 
sufficient  body,  so  that  the  material  shall  not  of  oils  to  gradually  decompose  and  oxidize  the 
be  thrown  out  by  the  movement  of  the  ma-  metals  they  come  in  contact  with,  was  led  to 
ohinery,  and  at  the  same   time  permanent  try  for  watch  work  and  other  metallic  apparatus 
fluidity  while  the  material  is  in  contact  with  mixtures  of  the  hydrocarbons,  extracted  by  the 
metallio  surfaces,  and  exposed  to  the   air.  distillation  of  mineral  coaL    To  deprive  them 
Some  oils  soon  become  gummy,  and  then  retard  of  their  disagreeable  odor,  he  caused  them  to 
the   movements  they  are  intended  to  faoili-  be  purified  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
tate.     In  a  null  nmning  60,000  spindles  at  the  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  then  leav- 
rate  of  4^000  or  5,000  revolutions  in  a  minute,  ing  them  for  some  time  to  repose.    The  oil  that 
a  slight  increase  of  visddity  in  the  oil  used  as  swims  upon  the  surface  bemg  removed,  tiiey 
a  labrioant  is  immediately  fdt  in  a  demand  for  are  agitated  anew  with  lime  water.    When 
additional  power  to  keep  up  the  motion.    Even  dear  Siey  are  decanted,  then  mixed  with  a  con- 
the  greater  fluidity  given  to  the  oil  by  the  in-  centrated  solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of 
creased  temperature  caused  by  lighting  the  gas  ^,  and  then  are  rectified.    The  success  of  the 
at  night  makes  a  difference  of  sevexil  horse-  trials  induced  the  publication  of  the  process  for 
powers    in  the  duty  of  an  engine  of  a  large  the  benefit  of  those  requiring  this  lubricant, 
establishment.    For  delicate  works  designed  to  LUOA  GIORDANO.    Bee  Giobdano. 
keep  in  motion  it  may  be  several  years,  as  of  LIJO AN,  Gbobgb  Osaslbs  Bikoham,  esrl  of, 
watehea,  oils  are  especially  prepared  by  process-  a  British  general,  bom  in  London,  April  16, 
es  often  kept  secret,  and  the  preparations  are  1800.    His  mother,  before  her  marriage  with 
sold  to  the  watchmakers  at  very  high  prices.  Ins  fluther  Bichard,  2d  earl  of  Lucan,  had  been 
For  hurger  machines  sperm  oil  is  the  lubricant  the  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  after- 
commomy  esteemed  the  best,  and  in  England  the  ward  duke  of  Norfolk,  firom  whom  sne  was 
oil  of  rape  seed  is  extensively  used.    Most  other  divorced  by  act  of  parliament  in  1794.     He 
oils  become  more  or  less  gummy,  or  have  too  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  entered  the 
little  body.    The  latter  is  the  defect  of  coal  army  in  1816.     In  1828  he  joined  the  Rus- 
oils ;  but  although  these  cannot  be  used  alone,  sian  general  Diebitsch  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
the  heavier  portions  after  the  lighter  have  been  campaign  against  Turkey,  after   which   the 
distilled  off  answer  an  excellent  purpose  mixed  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Anne  (2d  class) 
wi^  lard  oil,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  wss  conferred  upon  him  by  the  czar  Nicho- 
50  per  cent,  and  are  thus  largely  employed  at  las.     In  1820  he  proceeded  with   Diebitsch 
the  West.    The  lighter  portions  stand  at  about  across  the  Balkan,  as  commander  of  a  division 
40"  of  Baum^^s  scale,  and  the  heavier  from  23"  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  he  brought  back 
to  25".    An  oil  is  prepared  at  Hammondsville,  in  good  order  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
Jefferson   co.,  Ohio,   from   bituminous  coal,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks  was 
which  is  unusually  heavy,  standing  at  12"  B.,  concluded,  Sept.  14, 1829.    He  then  returned 
equivalent  to  a  specific  gravity  of  .99.    It  is  not  to  England,  and  retired  firom  the  army  on  half 
adapted  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  is  found  pay  in  1886.    In  1889  he  succeeded  to  his  titie 
to  be  a  good  lubricant  for  car  wheel  axles.    The  and  property,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  in 
heavier  kinds  of  natural  coal  oils  promise  well  tiie  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  bedde  a  large 
as  lubricants ;  in  common  with  the  other  oils  estate  between  Staines  and  Ohei^y,  in  Surrey, 
of  this  class,  they  have  the  property  of  disaolv-  England.    He  devoted  himself  to  tiie  iraprove- 
ing  the  gum  produced  by  otiier  oils,  and.  hence  ment  of  his  Irish  property,  and  rescued  within 
are  advantageously  mixed   with  them. — ^The  a  short  time  nearly  80,000  acres  from  a  ten- 
relative  qaalities  of  lubricating  oils  are  tested  antry  steeped  in  misery,  but  the  summary  ejeo- 
by  a  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.    A  tion  of  wnom  subjected  him  to  great  odium, 
plate  of  iron  6  feet  long,  provided  with  a  num-  and  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  London 
ber  of  longitudinal  grooves  of  equal  size,  is  *^  Times "  and  other  newspapers.    The  duke  of 
placed  so  that  one  end  is  an  inch  higher  than  Wellington  had  great  regara  for  his  judgment 
the  other.    Aa  equal  sample  of  earn  of  the  on  cavalry  matt^ ;  and  although  he  had  pre* 
oils  to  be  compared  is  poured  at  the  same  time  vious  to  tiiis  time  not  taken  a  prominent  posi- 
into  the  upper  end  of  each  of  these  grooves,  tion  in  the  army,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  they  are  left  to  flow  toward  the  lower  of  1854  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
end.    Some  oils,  which  for  tiie  first  2  or  8  days  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
appear  to  be  most  fluid,  and  make  the  furthest  tenant-general,  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
progress,  begin  to  coagulate,  and  are  passed  by  Cardigan,  being  commander  of  the  light  brigade 
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of  oavalry.    He  was  wooaded  beforo  Sebasto-  N.  W.  by  Oampniiia,  firom  whieh  it  vis  piv 

po],  but  his  name  ia  most  conspicuoQiBly  asso-  separated  by  the  river  Bilams  (n<mScfe,3 

dated  with  the  oelebrated  cavahy  charge  at  bySanminin,  K  E.  by  Apulia,  from  vla^: 

Balaklava  (Oct  25^  1654),  the  order  for  which  was  separated  by  the  Bradams  (Bndnc.I 

was  transmitted  fhnn  Loid  Baj^an  through  Lord  by  the  Tarentme  gnl^  S.  1^  Bmtttom,  ai  T 

Lucan  to  Lord  Cardigan.    He  was  created  in  by  the  T^nrrhenian  sea.    The  tenitiM^is:*! 

1856  commander  of  the  French  legion  of  honor  entirely  indnded  in  the  kingdom  of  Ki^  - 

for  his  serrices  in  the  Crimea ;  bnt  his  oondncty  is  monntainons,  ezoeptiiig  a  fertile  and  exteis; 

together  widi  that  of  Cardigan,  was  made  the  plain  between  the  Apennines  and  the  gcir - 

sabject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Crimean  Taranto.    Bedde  the  riven  above  maii^^ 

bottrd'of  inquiry,  which  however  did  not  resolt  it  was  watered  by  the  Tanaga  (Kegro. ; 

inanyineriminationof  either  of  them.    Among  afflnent  of  the  Silaroa,  the  Lras  (Laojl  vi. 

other  strictures  on  the  Crimean  report,  was  one  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  eossii 

published  by  jOie  London  ''Daily  News,"  July  of  Bmttium,  the  Siria  (Siimo)  audtheSfk 

26, 1856,  in  whieh  the  two  earls  were  handled  (Cosile),  which  flow  into  the  TiraitiBen: 

with  great  severity;  in  that  article  it  was  said  near  the  towns  of  the  same  nain«,ttdai& 

fhueit ''  the  Lucan-Cardigan  scandal  still  renudns  numerous  streams.   Among  tfaeprmcipiltm 

undiminished  in  real  gravity,"  and  that  "the  though  flourishing  at  various  p^ods,vereKF 

fliBt  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  now  is  to  tapontum,  Heraclea^  Sybaria,  and  Thurk:^ 

introduce  into  the  service  a  deeper  sense  of  re-  Thurii  on  the  eastern  ooasL  Posidooiom  or  i^ 

sponsibUity,  a  more  earnest  sense  of  duty,  than  turn  and  Elea  or  Yelia  on  tne  w€steni,iDdBfr 

the  truculent  insubordination  of  the  two  white-  dosia  and  Potentia  in  the  interior.  The onm 

washed  peers."    This  led  to  an  action  for  libel  inhabitants  of  Lucania  ware  the  CboKsm 

brought  by  Lucan  against  the  proprietors  of  (Enotrians,  who,  like  most  of  theGfe^Ti;: 

that  journal,  but  on  the  trial  (Dec.  5,  1856)  settled  on  the  coasts,  were  gradnaDjsi^ 

the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants.    The  by  Samnites  from  the  K,  who  in  their  tc 

earl  of  Lucan  \b  a  member  of  the  house  of  were  subdued  by  the  Bomans  in  the  eiSe 

lords  as  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  and  part  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.    LaeniiiM: 

is  a  conservative  in  politics.  the  dose  of  the  same  oentury  beemie  a  ^ 

LUCAN  (Mabotjs  AxngjBxm  Luoaitub),  a  Bo-  pel  seat  of  the  2d  Panic  war,  whidi  fereie 

man  poet,  bom  in  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spam,  destroyed  its  former  prosperity. 
A.  D.  89.  died  in  65.    His  father  was  of  eques-       LUCAS.    L  A  K.  W.  oo.  of  Ohio,  bnif 

trian  rank,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  ing  on  Mich,  and  Lake  Erie,  bounded  pep 

and  carried  his  son  at  an  early  age  to  Bome,  on  the  S.  by  the  Marnnee  river,  anddrDMi? 

where  he  was  educated  under  the  best  masters,  the  Ottawa  and  Swan  creek ;  ares,  ^H-^^- 

His  talents  were  soon  generally  noticed,  and  pop.  in  1850, 12,268.    It  hasaJevdntoiB 

his  public  recitations  were  so  much  admired  fertile  soil.    The   productions  in  Wj^ 

that  he  was  forbidden  by  Nero  to  continue  51,914  bushels  of  wheat,  118,947  d  wat 

them.    This  prohibition  caused  him  to  engage  com,  87,427  of  oats,  and  20,8S1  Ihkdf^- 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  in  which  he  was  There  were  7  flouring  mills,  10  aawnuOs.^^ 

betrayed.    An  offer  of  pardon  induced  him  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  8  taiu»rie^^ 

after  some  hesitation  to  turn  informer ;   but  churches,  and  6,122  pupils  attending  ^v 

after  denouncing  his  accomplices,  among  whom  schools.    Capital,  Kamnee  Gitjr.   IL  A&^ 

was  his  mother  Acilia,  his  own  death  was  of  Iowa,  dramed  by  branches  of  the  Q^rsi 

ordered  by  the  emperor.    Finding  escape  hope-  and  Des  Moines  rivers ;  area,  482  eq.  p.;  P| 

less,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died  in   1859,  5,287.    The  snrfooe  is  t^Oib^^ 

while  repeating  some  of  his  own  verses  de-  prairies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  geomf^ 

scriptive  of  this  mode  of  death.    His  only  tile.     The  productions  in  1869  were  5.^ 

extant  production  is  the  heroic  poem  PAanaUa^  bushels  of  wheat,  191,208  of  Indiin  oor^  ^ 

in  10  books,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  struggle  of  potatoes,  6,591  tons  of  haj,  vdA  M|||^^ 

between  Cesser  and  Pompey,  which  was  decid-  of  molasses  from  sorghum.   C^itflli  nw- 
ed  by  the  battle  of  that  name.  The  10th  book  is       LUCAS,  Fbbdebio,  an  Eac^if^ /^^ 

incomplete,  the  narrative  terminating  abrupt-  bom  in  London,  March  80, 1812,  died  n  StiB» 

ly.    llie  different   spirit   pervading  different  lOddlesez,  Oct.  28, 1855.    His  ftmiljjn  ^ 

parts,  changing  from  flatteries  of  Nero  to  fierce  sides  belonged  to  the  society  of  ^^^T\X 

invectives  a^nst  tyranny,  proves  that  it  was  education  was  commenced  at  t  school  kept  ^ 

composed  at  mtervals.    It  reveals  much  poetical  a  member  of  that  society  ?^  ^^^!"^|J'!Jl|j 

power,  but  has  great  defects,  and  has  often  continued  at  the  London  uniTeiaty*  wbtft 

been  both  admired  and  condemned  with  exag-  remained  8  years.    He  then  ^^^.^^^ 

geratiou.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weber  hers  of  a  conveyancer,  and  kept  ^'^JjJ^a. 

(Leipsic,1821-'81).  The  principal  English  trans-  the  Middle  Temple.    In  1885  ^J^j^ 

lations  are  by  Christopher  Marlowe  (of  the  first  practice  of  law,  in  whieh  he  hid  ff^^!^ 

liook,  1600),  May  (1627),  Rowe  (1718),  and  Four  years  later  he  entered  the  EofflfftJ^ 

Riley,  in  "  Bohn's  Classical  Library'^  (1858).  church,  and  published  a  1>«nJ*%ye^ 

LUCANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division  "  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Robmb  i«  ^  ^ 

of  southern  Italy  or  Magna  Greecia,  bounded  addressed  to  the  sode^  of  Tn^^c^ 
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Tery   oLeftr  and  Tigonms  ezpontfon  of  the  ing  seoort  Yiareggio  is  thd  diief  plAoe  of 
motive  wMeh  induoed  him  to  take  so  im-  export  for  Oarrara  nuurble* — ^The  road  to  the 
portant  a  step.    He  founded  at  London  the  oelebrated  baths  of  Laooa  (abont  14  m.  from' 
^^  Tablet,"  a  newspaper  ainoe  widely  known  as  the  city)  is  lined  with  pictnresqne  villages,  the 
an  adrooate  and  exponent  of  OathoHc  views,  principal  of  which,  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  occupies 
and  oontribnted  to  the  ^^  Dnblin  Review."    In  a  central  position  between  the  Bagni  Oaldi  and 
1849  be  transferred  the  '^  Tablet "  to  Dublin,  Ba^  alia  Villa,  and  contains  a  post  office,  a 
and  in  1852  was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  oasmo^  an  English  book  dub,  and  many  hotels, 
county  of  Heath.  houses,  and  snops.     The  ]Bagni  Oaldi  consist 
LiUOOA,  an  Italian  territory,  successively  an  of  two  warm  sprmgs,  in  one  of  which  the  ther- 
independent  republic,  duchy,  and  province  of  mometer  stands  at  ISd'',  and  which  has  a  larger 
Tuscany,  and  since  March,  1800,  forming  part  of  proportion  of  salt  than  the  other  springs.    The 
Sardinia,  bounded  K  by  Modena,  E.  and  S.  by  bagni  alia  Villa  have  a  spring  of  about  100°. 
Tuscany,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  area  The  other  baths  are  those  of  San  Giovanni,  with 
in  1854,  513  sq.  m. ;  pop.  261,000.    It  is  di-  2  springs  of  98%  Docce  Basse  of  15  springs  vary- 
Tided  into  the  mountainous  districts  amonj;  the  ing  between  96°  and  110°,  and  Bamabo,  with 
Apennines,  including  the  valley  of  the  Lmsa ;  a  spring  of  102°.    The  springs  contain  sulphates 
the  valley  of  ^e  Serchio,  comprising  the  fine  ana  muriates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  but 
and  bighly  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  the  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime.    The  waters  are  bene- 
fiats  near  the  sea,  in  part  marshy,  but  produo-  ficial  for  cutaneous  and  kindred  diseases,  and, 
ing  good  pasture. — ^Luooa,  the  cMef  city  of  the  the  valley  in  which  the  baths  of  Lucca  are  sit- 
above  territory,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beau-  uated  beins  one  of  the  finest  and  the  coolest 
tifol  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  watered  in  Italy,  wey  are  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
by  the  Serchio,  12  m.  N.  E.  by  railway  from  and  contun  many  fine  villas. — ^Lucca(anc.  Lucc^ 
Pisa  and  49  m.  W.  from  ilorence ;  pop.  about  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  previous  to  becom- 
26,000.     The  streets  are  wdl  paved.   The  prin-  ing  a  Boman  colony.    In  the  middle  ages  it 
cipal  squares  are  the  Piazza  bucale.  Piazza  S.  was  a  republic,  often  in  conflict  with  Pisa  and 
Michele,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.    The  last,  Florence,  for  some  time  siding  with  the  former 
which  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  which  city  at  the  head  of  the  Gbibellines.    Subse- 
the  market  has  been  held  since  1889,  occupies  quently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yiscontis  of 
the  site  and  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  Milan ;  and  after  having  been  liberated  from 
amphitheatre,  which  had  2  stories  of  54  arches  their  yoke  by  the  emperor  Charles  lY.  in  the 
eacSi,  and  comd  accommodate  with  seats  nearly  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  agam  became 
11,000  spectators.    The  chief  public  buildings  the  prey  of  several  petty  tyrants,  and  eventu- 
are  the  town  house,  the  public  library,  the  ally  recovered  its  independence  and  formed  a 
duoal  palace,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  the  Palazzo  government,  ruled  by  a  small   and  narrow- 
Mansi  and  the  Palazzo  Borghi  Tnow  used  as  a  minded  aristocracy.     An  attempt  to  establish 
pauper  asylum),  with  the  so  called  Scaligerian  a  more  popular  government  made  by  the  gon- 
oasUes  and  a  lofty  tower  acyoining  it,  this  palace  faloniere  Burlamacchi  toward  the  middle  of 
as  well  as  some  others  of  Lacca  living  been  ori-  the  16th  century  fioUed,  and  its  instigator  was 
ginally  intended  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well  put  to  death.     The  Martinian  law  passed  soon 
as  for  habitation  and  state.    There  are  nearly  afterward,  and  so  called  after  its  author,  the 
40  churches.    The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  8t.  gonfaloniere  Martiqo  Bemardini,  established  a 
Martin,  is  of  the  11th  c^tury,  with  archie-  close  form  of  aristocratic  government  resem- 
piscopal  archives  abounding  in  ancient  histori-  bling  Uiat  of  Venice,  only  a  certain  number  of 
oal  documents,  adorned  wiui  paintings  by  Tin-  families  being  made  eligible  to  office.     These 
toretto  and  other  masters,  with  statuary  and  privileged    families   furnished    the   executive 
other  works  of  art  by  Givitiali  and  various  emi-  (fiigriarid)^  consisting  of  9  elders  (cmziani)^  a 
nent  sculptors,  and  wilJi  a  memorial  known  as  giiii^alonieT^  (chief  magistrate),  a  senate  of  86 
the  "  altar  of  Liberty ;"  a  small  chapel  near  members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.    The  num- 
the  altar  contains  an  ancient  crucifix  carved  her  of  these  favored  families  decreased  from 
of  cedar  wood,  famous  as  a  miraculous  relic  about  150  in  1600  to  about  80  in  1797,  when 
Lucca  possesses  an  academy  of  letters  and  Lucca  was  seized  by  the  French,  with  whose 
sciences  founded  in  1817,  and  a  number  of  edu-  support   the  democratic  party  abolished  the 
cational  and  charitable  institutions.    Silk  was  Martinian  law,  and  organized  a  new  form  of 
introduced  from  Sicily  into  Lucca,  the  first  government  administered  by  2  councils  and  a 
place  where  it  was  produced  and  manufac-  directory.     In  1805  Lucca  was  given  by  Na- 
tured,  and  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  14tJi  poleon  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Bac- 
century,  according  to  Gibbon,  enjoyed  a  lucra-  ciochi.    After  his  fall  it  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
tive  monopoly  of  this  industiy,  which,  though  tria,  and  complications  arose  as  to  the  future 
diminished,  continues  to  be  carried  on.    The  sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Parma,  there  being 
trade  in  raw  silk,  however,  is  still  important,  two  dafanants,  one  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of 
and  it  constitutes,  tc^ther  with  oil,  the  staple  Napoleon,  and  the  other  the  Spanish  infanta 
product  of  the  country.    Cotton,  wool,  and  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Louis  of  Parma,  for 
cloth  manufactures  contribute  also  to  the  in-  some  time  king  of  Etruria  (Tuscany).    Parma 
dostrial  activity  of  Lucca;  and  the  neighb<»'-  was  allotted  to  the  former,  but  to  revert  after 
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her  death  to  the  latter,  who  in  the  meanwhile  dooheaBof  ToaoaiiT.    He  wrote  SuUettnitpi 

was  invested  with  the  regenoj  of  Lnoca,  which  ^etti  deUa  eot^eaeftuione  Bmana^  Ac  (Gtf. 

however  was  to  revert  to  Toaoany  as  soon  as  man  translation,  Leipeie,  ISSl-^S),  and  tsic 

the  death  of  the  Austrian  Maria  Lonisa  had  other  works. 

reinstated  the  Spanish  Maria  Lonisa  and  her  LUOENA,  a  fitoaniah  town  in  Indiha 
son  upon  the  throne  of  Parma.  The  latter  abont  80  m.  8.  6.  £.  from  Cordova;  pop.  am: 
princess  was  succeeded,  March  18, 1824,  by  her  16,000.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  a^ 
son  Charles  Louis,  who  had  married  in  1820  a  tnral  population  and  provinciBl  gentiy.  Kits- 
daughter  of  the  Sardinian  king,  Charles  Albert  factures  of  coarse  linens,  eaithenwo^  &e. » 
This  prince  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad,  carried  on.  In  the  environs  are  etceaK 
Ward  (died  in  1858),  an  English  groom  who  medicinal  baths. 

left  Yorl^re  as  a  boy  in  the  pay  of  Prince       LUCEBN,  one  of  the  prindpal  kcuBmoB 
Liechtenstein,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  jockey  plants  used  in  field  husbandry,  of  the  got 
in  Vienna,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  dpke  medicago  and  natural  order  A  fahatn.  H* 
of  Lucca,  who  promoted  him  from  the  stable  word  is  supposed  to  have  its  demation  is  t 
to  his  household  as  valet,  which  service  he  corruption  of  the  Langnedoc  word  hwk 
performed  up  to  1846,  when  he  was  made  the  plant   being  for   centuries  esteemed  3 
master  of  the  horse.    Eventually  he  officiated  France,  and  likewise  cultivated  in  Spamo^ff 
as  minister  of  the  household  and  minister  of  the  name  of  a^falfk.    For  forage,  it  was  sett 
finance,  and  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  duchy,  one  time  well  received  in  Engknd,  ovior  pi 
until  the  abdication  of  the  duke  in  1848,  after-  ably  to  some  unsuitablenees  of  the  moist  tet. 
wiu^  ioinlttg  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  clovers  (prifoUmi^  spp.)  are  nneh  qa 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  move-  highly  esteemed,  aooording  to  London,  f^ 
ment  in  1847,  the  duke  ceded  Lucca  (with  the  indeed  says  that  the  red  clover  (f.  fraiaff) 
exception  of  some  minor  parts  reverting  to  for  mowing,  and  the  white  dover  [T.  fi^r 
Modena  and  Parma)  to   Tuscany,  to  which  for  pasturage,  excel  all  other  plants  is  tis 
it  was  officially  annexed  (Oct.  11^  1847)  about  respect.    In  this  conntiy  the  red  dorer  fi 
two  months  previous  to  the  tmie  when  it  also  endure  a  severer  <dimate  than  \h  to 
naturaUy  must  have  been  allotted  to  that  conn-  the  latter  requiring  greater  heat  and  sod^: 
trv  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Ni^>oleon'8  but  in  a  latitude  equally  suited  to  botb  ptei 
widow  Maria  Louisa,  which,  by  vacating  the  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  ahodd  Ivt 
throne  of  Parma  for  the  Spanish  family,  ter-  the  preference.    In  some  respecta  the  \»m 
minated  their  rule  in  Lucca.    It  remahied  a  is  decidedly  superior,  as  in  being  perantaiiDtf 
province  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  until  consequently  remaining  longer  in  theaal  is 
March,  1860,  when,  together  with  that  part  of  a  crop,  luoem  is  as  abundant  as  red  donr,  lod 
Italy,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia.  whether  ffreen  or  dry  is  eqoaUj  rafeiied  bj 
LUCCHE6INI,  GiBOLAMO,  marquis  of,  a  Pru&>  cattle,  while  its  yield  of  green  fodder  cqb&k 
sian  statesman,  bom  in  Lucca  in  1752,  died  in  later  in  the  season  than  that  of  red  dots 
Florence,  Oct.  10,  1826.     He  was  descended  There  seems  to  be  some  diveraitj  of  opcis 
from  a  patrician  fiftmilv  of  Lucca.    Being  intro-  respecting  lucem  in  different  parts  d  ^ 
duced  through  the  abb^  Fontana  to  ^^erio  United  States.    It  has  been  high]/ recoDOo^ 
XL  of  Prussia,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon-  as  a  ]dant  fitted  to  the  field  coltnre  of  la- 
arch  as  librarian  and  reader.    Afterward  he  chusetts ;    yet  we  are  informed  bj  Dr.  Be- 
officiated  in  diplomatic  capacities  for  the  Pms-  lington  that  it  does,  not  find  machfarorfi^ 
sian  court  in  Rome  and  Warsaw.     Sdilosser  the  fanners  cf  Pennsylvania,  being  novntt^ 
says:  **This  minister,  who  afterward,  in  con-  seen  there,  though  formerly  cnHinttd  (c  i 
nection  with  Lombard  and  Haugwitz,  formed  small  scale  as  f<Mder.     He  adds  tbat  its  it^ 
the  triumvirate  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  which  ture  is  snco^sftil  in  New  Mexico,  vlt^^ '} 
proved  so  ii^urious  to  Germany,  and  finally  to  is  cut  several  times  in  the  season,  ("hss^ 
Prussia  herself  then  (about  1700)  put  in  prac-  can  Weeds  and  Usefol  Phmts,^'  Kev  T(d 
tice  his  genuine  Italian  diplomatic  arts  in  War-  1869.)    As  early  as  1798  and  1794  Oxsssm 
saw."    He  succeeded  that  year  in  concluding  Livingston  made  experiments  with  it  as  s  rif 
an  alliance  between  the  former  power  and  Po*  age  crop,  and  spoke  fovorably  of  its  inei^^' 
land,  but  labored  two  years  afterward  as  assid-  a  paper  published  in  the  ^^TransactioBSc^L;; 
uously  in  subverting  the  alliance  as  he  had  in  Society  for  tiie  Promotion  of  Agricnlture,  ^ 
eflfecting  it.    From  1798  to  1797  he  was  am-  (Albany,  1801).     The   hte  John  Lowd  ij 
bassador  in  Vienna,  and  then,  until  Sept.  1802,  Massachusetts  commended  it  in  sereial  atiids 
in  Paris.    Subsequentiy  he  proceeded  to  Milan  to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  volmnesoi^ 
to  meet  Napoleon  at  his  coronation  there,  and  ^^  New  England  Farmer,"  for  the  jesrB  lep- 
after  having  been  with  the  king  of  Prussia  dnr-  '80 ;   and  running  throurii  several  so^ 
ing  the  battle  of  Jena,  by  means  of  his  fonner  years  of  the  same  Journal  may  be  ^'"^^  t^ 
acquaintance  with  the  French  emperor  he  pro*  able  remarks  on  its  culture  and  Qse&  i^ 
cured  the  signing  of  a  truce,  which  was  rejected  as  1867  Mr.  Flint,  in  his  fonrth  report  is  ^ 
by  the  king.    Luochesini  tendered  his  resigna-  tary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agn(^urff^ 
tion,  and  afterward  was  chamberlain  at  the  court  brings  it  before  the  attention  of  ^''^^  ^rt 
of  Napoleon's  sister  Elisa  while  she  was  grand  state.    It  seems  to  be  genersOy  agreed  m  ^ 
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is  nseleis  to  sow  laoern  upon  poor  sandy  or  in  either  ease  it  nrast  be  cot  before  blossoming, 
gravelly  soils,  or  on  wet  elaja.  In  a  good,  riofa,  'Dm  stem  of  luoem  is  ereot ;  its  leaves  ocm- 
loamy  soil,  its  roots  strike  down  to  a  great  dst  of  8  obovate-oblong,  dentate  leaflets,  hav- 
depth,  eDAbling  it  to  resist  dronght  and  prcMUoe  ing  lanceolate  sabdentate  stipnles ;  the  nmner- 
very  profitable  crops  for  from  5  to  10  or  12  cos  flowers  are  borne  on  racemes,  are  of  a 
years.  It  is  oomeotnred  that  the  fulnres  in  its  pale  blue,  violet,  or  pnrple  color,  and  are  sac- 
cultivation  have  been  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  oeeded  by  spirally  t^ted,  finely  retionlated,  ■ 
atteation  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground*  In  several-seeded  pods.  It  is  recognized  as  a  spe- 
!Europe  it  is  customary  to  highly  manore  the  cies  known  to  the  andents,  bemg  the  medick 
field  for  2  or  8  crops  preceding  the  raismg  of  (mfkiai)  of  Theophrastos,  and  the  mediea  of 
the  Incem,  and  to  aeeply  plongh  and  trench ;  Fhny.  The  Incem  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
it  is  thooght  necessary  to  have  it  clear  of  weeds,  foond  to  snceeed  noon  poor  soils,  is  quite 
and  for  Uiis  purpose  two  sncoessive  crops  of  another  species  (IfiySMoato),  a  native  of  Europe, 
tumips  are  employed  in  getting  it  ready,  on  dry  mountaiiious  pastures,  and  a  coarse  and 
Nearly  the  same  practice  is  recommended  in  hardy  kind. 

this  ooimtry,  as  it  is  said  that  after  luoem  has  LUOEBKE  (Qer.  Luaem)^  a  central  canton 
been  grown  a  few  years  on  the  same  soU,  the  of  Switzerland,  bounded  K  by  Aargau.  N.  £.  by 
latter  should  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  with  Zug,  E.  by  Schwytz,  8.  by  Unterwalden  and 
some  other  crop  or  laid  down  to  the  natural  Bern,  and  W.  by  Bern;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.; 
grasses  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  during  pop.  in  1850, 182,848,  mostly  Boman  Oatholics. 
which  it  had  previously  remained  in  lucern,  The  soutiiem  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the 
when  it  can  be  safely  sown  with  it  again,  basinof  theBeuss,andtheK.parttotIuKtof  the 
Several   of  the  leguminous  plants   seem   to  Aar.    The  former  river  flows  through  the  lake 
benefit    rather  than  exhaust  the  ground  on  of  Lucerne.  The  other  principal  sheets  of  water 
which  they  grow,  as  seen  in  the  good  results  are  the  Sempaoh  and  ^deg  (or  Heideg)  lakes, 
arising    from  the  common  locust  tree  when  The  canton  is  not  mountainous  excepting  at  its 
it  is  induced  to  grow  upon  thin  soils,  and  in  S.  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwalden  and 
other  instances.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  l^e  Bernese  Oberland,  where  however  even 
much  o:f  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  the  hiflfaest  peaks  of  Mount  Pilatus  do  not 
atmosphere,  and  that  their  leavei^  stems^  and  attain  delimits  of  perpetual  snow.    The  group 
roots  are  enabled  to  add  to  the  soU  in  graatly  of  which  this  mountain  consists  is  situated 
increased  proportions.    The  system  of  fallow-  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  extending  for 
ing  used  abroad  is,  according  to  liebig,  practi-  nearly  80  ul  along  the  borders  of  Lucerne  and 
cslly  to  expose  the  land  to  a  progressive  disinte-  Unterwalden.    The  highest  of  the  7  peaks  of 
gration  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  for  tiie  this  group  are  the  Tomlishom  (about  6,900 
purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  feet)  and  the  Esel  (6,700).    The  soil  is  fertile, 
alkalies    capable  of    bein^   appropriated  by  and  yields  more  com  than  is  needed  for  the 
plants ;    and  a  oarefdl  tilling  of  fallow  land  population.    The  rearing  of  cattle,  however,  is 
increases   and  accelerates  this  disintegration,  the  principal  branch  of  industry.    Fruit  trees 
For  the  purposes  of  affriculture  it  is  quite  abound,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
indifferent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with  extent.    There  are  also  some  manufactures  of 
weeds  and  with  such  plants  as  do  not  abstract  linen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and  some  com- 
the  potash  of  the  soil.    Many  species  of  the  merce  is  carried  on  with  Italy  by  the  St. 
leaumifUMa  contun  remarkably  small  quantities  Gothard  pass.    The  canton  sends  7  members  to 
of  alkali  or  salts  in  general,  and  not  so  mucdi  tiie  national  council  of  Switzerland.    The  lake 
as  one  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  Pilatus,  wMch  is  associated  with  this  canton 
magnesia.     Such  plants  belong  to  that  dass  by  several  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
which  are  called  fallow  crops,  and  the  reason  been  reoentiy  drained.    The  canton  early  joined 
why  they  do  not  exercise  any  ii]gurious  influence  the  Swiss  confederation.     After  1880  it  be- 
on  the  grasses  and  grains  that  are  cultivated  longed  to  the  so  called  "  regen^ted  cantons.*^ 
immediately  after  them,  is  that  they  do  not  but  its  liberal  constitution  was  overthrown  in 
extract  the  alkalies  of  the  soUs  and  only  a  very  1841  bv  the  **  theocratico-ochlooratic  "  party, 
small  quantity  of  the  phosphates.    In  tiiis  way  which  led  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  lucern  has  performed  an  important  office  1844,  and  tiie  war  of  tiie  Sonderbund  in  1847 
for  the  fields  where  it  has  been  raised ;  and  — ^Lucerne  being  the  head  and  centre  ot  the  7 
soils  which  would  bear  only  a  medium  crap  of  OathoUc  cantons.     fSee  SwiizKBLAirD.V--LTT- 
wheat  at  flrst,  have  produced  a  greatly  in-  cbbse,  the  capital,  ntnated  at  the  N.  W.  ex- 
creased  quantity  after   being  laid  down   to  tremil^  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  in  sight  of  the 
lucern  a  few  years  until  it  h^  enriched  them,  snowy  Alps  of  Schwytz  and  Engelberg,  and 
It  is  best  to  out  lucern  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  10  m.  fiK>m  Mount  Rigi,  is  traversed  by  the  river 
flower,  or  even  earlier,  when  it  is  neit£)r  too  Beuss,  and  connected  through  the  central  Swiss 
succulent  to  cure  readily,  nor  so  coarse,  hard,  railway  with  the  principal  towns  of  Switzer- 
and  woody  as  to   be  unpalatable  to  cattle,  land ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,068.    The  town  is  sur- 
When  cut  and  fed  green  it  is  an  exceedingly  rounded  by  a  drde  of  ancient  watch  towers, 
valuable  plant  for  soiling  cattie,  or  it  may  hie  and  is  waUed  in  on  tibie  land  side.    The  chief 
cut  and  cured  and  used  like  clover  hay ;  but  curiosities  of  Lucerne  are  the  bridges  which 
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mn  the  Bepas,  vk. :  the  miU  bridge,  which  is  for  ezpoeing  the  impostures  of  the  paei^ 

decorated  with  paintings  nearly  obutenited  of  prophet  Alexander,  who  acoordb^j  sM 

tiie  "  Dance  of  Death,"  the  BeustibrueJce,  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lacian  ykr. 

the  KapdlMUibe.    Against  the  timbers  snp-  toming  home  to  throw  him  OTerbosrd.  I^ 

porting  the  roof  of  the  last  are  sospended  thisfatehe  was  saved  only  by  the  intemstii 

nearly  80  pictnres  illnstratiye  of  the  patron  of  the  captain,  who  had  Mm  oonTejed  cut  i 

saints  of  the  town  and  o£  Swiss  history.    The  the  ship  and  set  on  shore.    In  his  Wer  dr- 

MtifMlckey  the  largest  bndge,  was  removed  in  he  was  i^pointed  procoralor  of  part  of  Egrp^ 

1863.    Oommeroe  and  industry  are  not  very  and  was  m  expectation  of  a  protonsiWpTk 

extensive^     Near  Lnoeme  is  the  monument  he  died. — ^The  works  of  Lncian  are  of  tTcr 

erected  in  1821  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guards  miscellaneous  character.    The  best  known  k 

who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  his  *^  Dialogues,"  compositions  exhibiting  tsq- 

10, 1792,  the  model  for  which  was  designed  by  ous  degrees  of  merit,  and  eveiy  varietj  of  Afi 

Thorwaldsen. — ^Laxk   Lugebbb   (called   Fmt-  from  sober  seriousness  to  the  broadoBt  W 

Waldstddter^See^  ^'  lake  of  the  four  forest  can-  and  buffooneiy.    They  are  in  general  diiedd 

tons,"  from  the  cantons  of  TJri,  XJnterwalden,  against  the  gods^  philosophers,  and  absmSis 

Schwytz,  and  Lucerne,  which  form  its  shores)  of  paganism,  which,  aecordinff^to  Soids^p 

lies  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  the  curod  him  the  surname  of  the  Blasphemer,  k 

level  of  the  sea,  and  branches  in  different  direc-  the  '^  Sale  of  the  Philosophers"  the  fomidas  cf 

tiona,  its  various  bays  being  named  after  the  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to  anctioB,  Hew 

chief  places  situated  on  them.    The  W.  branch  being  the  auctioneer.    Pythagoras  briogi  1^ 

is  thus  called  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  the  bay  of  minae ;  Diogenes,  witii  his  rags  and  cyikia, 

Alpnach  is  on  the  S.,  that  of  KQssnacht  on  the  but  2  oboli ;   for  Democritus  and  HencLis 

N.,  and  Buochs  stretches  E.  and  W. ;  while  there  are  no  bidders ;  Socrates  is  knockd  dm 

the  bay  of  TJri  constitutes  the  K  end  of  the  to  Dion  of  Syracuse  for  2  talents;  EpiconscioK 

lake.    The  total  length  is  about  25  m. ;  the  for  2  mime;  Ohrysippusthestoioisboogii^iir 

breadth  varies  greatly.    Its  scenery  is  superb.  12 ;  while  Pyrrho,  whose  price  is  not  ESi- 

.The  patriotic  racoording  to  recent  criticisms^  tioned,  persists  in  doubting  whether  U  ^ 

legendary)  deeos  of  Wuliam  Tell  took  place  been  ctisposed  of  or  not,  even  after  hsTing  bee 

on  its  shores.    Perched  on  a  cliff  of  the  bay  of  sold,  paid  for,  and  d^vered.    "  The  Bo^ 

Elkssnacht  is  the  mined  castle  of  New  Haps-  or  Lapithsd,"  is  one  of  the  most  hmoonies  d 

burg,  and  near  it  a  fortress  which  belonged  to  all  Ludan^s  dialogues.    The  scene  is  a  wediis 

the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  progenitors  of  the  feast  at  which  a  representative  of  €acb  ^  tk 

imperial  Austrian  dynasty.   The  lake  is  visited  prindpal  philosophic  sects  is  a  gnest  The  p 

by  violent  gales,  blowing  at  the  same  time  from  lettered  portion  of  the  company  belaTe  vitit 

opposite  quarters  of  the  compass  in  different  propriety ;   but  the  philosophers  eomsn^  i 

parts  of  it.  discussion  whidi  ends  in  a  pitched  bsltk  IV: 

LUOHETTO  DA  GEKOYA.    See  Oambiaso.  ''  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  ^  have  fonod  finntr- 

LIJOIAN    (Lat.  LueianWy    Gr.  AouxiayoA  ous  and  distinguished  modern  imitators^  isik^ 

one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  voluminous  of  ing  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  and  Lord  Ir^^ 

Greek  authors,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about  The  earlier  editions  of  Lucian^s  v«is  vt 

A.  D.  120,  died  in  Egypt  about  200.    His  par-  those  of  Florence  (1496)  and  Venice  tl^fl 

cuts  being  too  poor  to  give  him  a  learned  edu-  The  best  are  those  of  Hemsterhais  sad  Bati 

cation,  he  was  apprenticed  when   about  14  (d  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1743),  and  LehBiflQ;> 

years  of  age  to  his  maternal  uncle,  a  reputable  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1821-^81).    Th^  is »  3* 

sculptor  in  his  native  city.    Receiving  a  severe  complete  English  version  by  Dr.  ThomtsFwk- 

flogging  for  an  act  of  carelessness,  he  returned  lin  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1781) ;  t  mocli  sepe- 

home,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rior  G^rmanoneby  Wieland(6Tol8.STa.I^ 

rhetoric  and  literature.    He  travelled  for  some  sic,  1788-'9) ;  a  Frendi  translation  b;  De  ^" 

time  in  Ionia,  aild  having  completed  his  studies  (6  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1788);  an  Italian  tias^ 

began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  Antiooh ;  tion  by  Manzi  ^819-^20) ;  and  an  En^O^^ 

but,  meeting  with  no  success^  he  was  driven  to  sion  of  the  entire  works  by  Winiam  Toob  • 

writing  speeches  for  others,  instead  of  deliver-  vols.  4to.,  London,  1820). 

ing  them  himself.    He  next  visited  the  greater       LXJCIANT,  Saint,  a  Greek  presbyter  aadv 

part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  giving  lectures  ologian,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  *i^<^ 

in  the  cities.    At  Athens  he  made  himself  fa-  middle  of  the  8d  century,  died  in  ^Tieon^ 

miliar  with  the  Attic  dialect,  and  cultivated  an  Bithjmia,  in  812.    Having  lost  both  hL«  ^ 

acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  Demonaz.  when  12  years  old,  he  diMribnted  his  prtfe^ 

In  Gaul  he  appears  to  have  remained  for  sev-  to  the  poor,  and  removed  to  Ed^sa,  vi)3<," 

oral  years,  ana  here  he  chiefly  gained  his  pro-  was  baptized,  and  became  the  papil  of  }ba^ 

fessional  reputation,  and  maide  himself  rich,  a   Christian  famed  for  his  Diblical  kij^ 

On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  implied  Havinff  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  f^P*'^ 

himself  to  writing,  but  still  travelled  occasion-  AntiodL  and  there  opened  a  theologeil  iO^ 

ally,  visiting  Ionia  and  Achaia  about  A.  D.  160  attended  by  numerous  students.   He  va^^ 

or  165,  and  Paphlagonia  about  170.    While  in  communicated  for  here^  by  8  ^^'^^^^^^ 

Baphlagonia  he  planned  various  contrivances  ops  of  Antioch,  and  remained  without  tbep 
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of  the  church  for  several  years.    He  was  in  to  hare  been  maternal  grand^imdle  of  Pompej 

fact  the  founder  of  Arianism,  and  even  the  the  Great.    He  was  one  of  the  fithers  of  Latin 

great  leader  who  subsequently  gave  name  to  poetiy,  and,  if  not  absolutely  the  inventor  of 

that  form  of  doctrine  did  not  dlraain  to  avow  Boman  satire,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  mould 

hjinself  his  disciple,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  it  into  that  lorm  which  received  full  develops 

addressed  by  him  to  Ensebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  ment  in  the  hands  of  Horaoe.  Penrius,  and  Ju« 

wliich  he  cidls  that  prelate  ^^  fellow  Lucianist.^'  venal.  *  The  satires  .of  Ludlius  (as  they  are 

Ltucian  finally  submitted  himself  to  the  author-  collectively  oalle^  Hiouffh  many  of  them  ap- 

ity  of  the  church,  and  attained  a  higher  repu-  pear  not  to  have  been  m  a  satirical  charaoter) 

tation  for  leamiuff  and  piety  than  ever.    In  originally  consisted  of  80  books,  of  which  over 

the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  having  been  800  fragments  are  BtiU  estant,  the  greater  num« 

arrested  in  Antioch,  he  was  transported  by  ber  however  consisting  of  single  lines  or  isdat- 

land  to  Kioomedia,  and  put  to  the  torture,  soon  ed  couplets,  and  the  longest  of  them  extending 

after  which  he  died  in  prison.   He  was  enrolled  to  only  18  verses.    The  fragments  of  Laoilius 

in  the  calendar  of  the  church  as  a  sunt  and  a  were  ori^^aUy  o<^eoted  by  Robert  and  Henry 

martyr.     He    was  the  author  of  two  short  Stephens,  and  poblished  in  the  Ihiffmenta  Fih 

treatises  on  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  of  some  etarum  Vet^atm  LaiiMrwn  (Paris,  1664)« 

letters,  all  of  which  have  periled,  except  LUOINA  \Qr.  EiXci^um,  Ilithyia),  the  god* 

one  frafipnent^preserved  in  the  '^  Alexandrian  dees  who,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 

Chronide.'^    His  greatest  work  was  a  revision  supposed  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  childroL 

of  the  Septuagint  wMdi  was  generaUy  used  in  Accordhig  to  the  Hedodie  theogony,  she  was 

the  eastern  churcnes.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  a  dster  of  Hebe  and 

LIJCIFEB  (Lat.,  the  bringer  of  light),  the  Mara,  but  in  later  times  she  was  regarded  as  iden- 

name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  is  a  mom-  tioal  with  Juno  or  Diana.    Her  principal  places 

ing  st  Jtr,  Hesperus  being  its  name  when  it  ap-  of  worship  were  Rome.  Crete^  and  Athens.    Oa 

Eears    in  the  evening.    In  Greek  mythology,  her  festival,  celebrated  March  1,  the  matrons 

ucifex  was  the  son  of  Astrsdus  and  Aurora,  adorned  her  temples  with  flowers  and  prayed 

and  together  with  the  Hours  had  charge  of  for  fecundity;  an  easy  delivery,  and  a  fortunate 

the  ho  rses  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.— Lucifer  posterity.    Her  wordiip  was  probably  founded 

is  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  devil,  being  ap-  among  tiie  Dorians  in  Crete,  and  thence  q»read 

Elied  to  him  from  an  allegorical  interpretation  over  Deloe  and  Attica.    Herbirthplaceuaeoord- 

y  the  church  fathers  of  a  passage  (Isaiah  xiv.  ing  to  Cretan  tradition,  was  a  cave  in  the  terzi- 

12)  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  likened  to  tory  of  Cnoesns ;  others  believed  that  she  oame 

the  morning  star.  from  ^leHyperboreans. 

LUCIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  died  about  LiTOEE,  GorrvnmD  Ohbistllh  FioxDuaEL  a 

370.    In  854  he  was  sent  by  Liberius,  bishop  German  theologian,  bom  in  Egeln,  near  Mitfpde- 

of  Rome,  as  legate  to  the  council  of  lOlan,  to  burg,  Aug.  28,  1792,  died  in  G6ttingen.  Feb. 

uphold,  in  coiyanction  with  Eusebius  of  Yer-  14^1865.   He  studied  at  the  universities  or  Halle 

celU,  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  against  the  and  GOttingen,  where  Enaiq»,  Gesenius,  and 

Arian  emperor  Constantins.    In  conseouence  of  Planck  were  among  his  teachers.   His  first  pnb* 

the  firmness  with  which  he  withstood  the  wishes  Hshed  work  was  jbe  EecUria  ApoBtoUea  (Gk^t- 

of  Constantius,  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  tingen,  1818),  a  prise  essay.    In  1818  he  became 

from  place  to  place  as  an  exile,  suffering  great  tutor  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Gdttingen. 

hardships.    While  residing  at  Eleutheropolis,  In  1816  he  went  as  JMvatdoemt  to  Berlin,  afr* 

in  Palestine,  he  composed  his  principal  work,  tracted  especially  by  the  reputation  of  Bchleier- 

entitled  Ad  Comtanttum  Augustum  pro  Sancto  maoher,  who  henceforth  numbered  him  among 

Aihanasio.    On  the  death  of  Constantius  Lu-  his  warmest  friends   and  greatest  admirers, 

cifer  was  restored  to  freedom,  and  commis-  though  Ltlcke  can  hardly  be  called  his  follower. 

sioned  by  the  council  of  Alexandria  to  aid  in  Bi  1818  he  accepted  a  ccdl  to  the  new  university 

healing  the  disorders  which  afflicted  the  diurdi  of  Bonn ;  but  in  1837  he  returned,  as  ordinary 

of  Antioch  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  professor,  to  GOttingen.     His  two  most  im- 

Arianism  of  Meletius  its  bishop.    His  violence,  portant  works  are :  Grand/riu  eimr  neutesta- 

however,  only  increased  those  disorders,  and  mentUehen  SermmewUM  (GOttinaen,  1817),  and 

exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  his  best  friends,  a  **  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 

Chafing  under  the  rebuke,  and  disgusted  with  John"  (4  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1820-^82).    The  lat- 

the  moderation  of  his  party,  he  retired  in  868  ter  wors,  in  particular,  is  still  classed  amons  the 

to  his  native  island  of  Sardinia,  and  tiiere  b^exegetical  productions  <^  German  theok»gy. 

founded  a  small  sect  called  Lnciferiani^  whose  In  Berlm,  he  edited  with  Sdhleiermaoher  and 

most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  mveter-  De  Wettethe  Theologiiche  2iiU»chTM ;  in  Bonn, 

ate  hostility  to  Arianism.    The  first  edition  of  with  Gieseler,  the  Ghfi$tiUok$ZeitM»/r^,  After- 

his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  1668 ;  the  best  ward  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Studien  und 

is  that  of  the  Coleti  (Venice,  1778).  Eritikenj  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

LUCniUS,  Caixts,  a  Latin  poet,  bo^i  hi  Su-  DmUeke  Z&itiehrijt  ^  ckmUiehe   Wmm- 

essa,  a  city  of  the  Aurunci,  in  148,  died  in  Naples  9eKqf^  the  €^tUngeT  gtltihrU  AnMeigen^  and 

in  108  B.  C.    He  served  at  a  very  early  affe  other  journals.    His  biographical  essays  on  hJs 

under  the  younger  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  is  said  teacher  Flanck  (1885)  au  his  friends  De  Wetke 
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(1850)  and  Scihl^nnafiher  (1854) •  are eq^^oiaHy  the  early  part  of  ApriL    The  BqwjseetSit:} 
YalaecL  Hialibiwy  waapiirchaaedafterhisdeath  a  number  of  bon^ows,  and  refold  to  -at 
for  the  divini^  sdiool  at  Oambridge,  Hass.  their  cartridges,  and  a  regiment  vas  ta^ 
LUOENOW,  a  city  of  HindostaiL  capital  of  ^nentlj  disarmed,  Hay  8,  the  rin^^eadenbthf 
the  province  and  fcxmer  kingdom  or  Oude,  sit-  imprisoned.     On  May  80  other  iioaneski 
oated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee,  took  place,  and  though  some  of  the  nmtisea 
which  is  here  navigable  at  all  seasons,  610  m«  were  captured  or  kil&d,  most  of  them  eesfi 
K,  W.  from  Calontta,  280  dl.S.  K  from  Delhi^  to  Seetapore  and  gave  the  signal  for  nssgft 
and  53  nk  N.  K  from  Oawnpore ;  lat.  26°  52'  nearly  all  the  native  regiments  in  the  proTiaa 
N.,  long.  81°  K ;  pop.  in  1856  estimated  at  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  coiimiigaaoer,s 
800.000.    The  Goomtee  is  here  crossed  by  8  Heniy  Lawrence,  had  placed  theieadeDc^d 
brioges,  one  of  iron,  one  of  stone,  and  one  of  a  wide  enclosure  around  it  in  a  state  of  defeofi 
boats.    A  distant  view  of  the  city,  with  its  nu-  and  collected  there  many  of  the  women  d 
merons  turreta  and  pionade^  conveys  a  pleaa-  children   and  the   principal  stores.    Serd 
ant  impression,  which  is  dissipated  however  by  other  posts  were  also  garrisoned,  kt  snW 
a  doeer  inspection  of  its  narrow,  filthy  streets  quentiy  abandoned.     On  June  80  lAvrm 
and  mean  mod  or  bamboo  houses  thatched  marched  out  to  attack  a  body  of  re1)ds  abed  ^ 
with  straw.    The  streets  are  generally  10  or  12  miles  from  the  city,  but  fell  into  an  mhf^t 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  shops  on  each  side.  Ohinhut  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.  Tt* 
bat  the  English  quarter  is  well  built  and  adomea  mutineers  now  collected  in  force  sroQudue 
with  gardens.    In  contrast  with  the  dwellings  residency,  and  began  a  vigorous  siege.  Iit- 
of  the  native  population,  there  are  many  pubuo  rence  was  killed  by  a  shdl  (July  4^  aodiv 
buildings  of  remarkable  beauty.     The  Shah  succeeded  by  Midor  Banks  as  civil  axm- 
NiJIjeef^  or  Imambarra  of  the  nabob-vizier  A^of-  sioner  and  Brigadier  Ing^  as  xniMiaiy  eoc- 
ud'Dowlah,  is  a  fluitastio  brick  structure,  coated  mandant.-     The  besieging  force  at  tliis  6^ 
with  white  cement,  and  topped  with  several  amounted   to   10.000 ;    uxe  BnMi  did  n 
Moslem  minarets  and  pointea  Hindoo  domes,  number  1,700,  ana  this  disparity  was  sot  coe- 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  surround-  terbalauoed  by  any  superiority  of  fire  or  es- 
ing  two  courts  which  are  entered  by  magnifi-*  mneering  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ganissL 
cent  catewaya.    The  name  Imambarra  denotes  After  12  weeks*  defence,  during  vuidi  tb 
a  kind  of  edifice  erected  by  Mohammedans  of  British  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  cbolsi, 
the  Sheeah  sect  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi-  small  pox,  and  fevers,  scarcely  less  than  froa 
val  of  the  Mohurrum.    Of  5  royal  palaoes  in  the  fii'e  and  assaults  of  the  enemy,  Gck.  Bstc- 
the  city,  the  principal  are  the  Pureed  Buksh,  a  lock  and  Outram  fought  their  way  is  vitii  t 
long  range  of  buildmga  on  the  river  bimk,  more  relieving  force,  Sept.  &,  but  suffered  aieh  ka 
remarkable  for  size  tiian  beauty,  and  the  Kai-  that  they  were  unable  either  to  iritbdraw  the 
aerbagh.    The  kings  of  Oude  had  also  many  fine  garrison  or  to  bring  in  tlieir  own  anmii:i.i^'t 
countoy  seats  in  tlie  neighborhood,  one  of  the  baggage,  and  sick  and  wounded  ^t  tiAdl^es 
most  elegant  of  which  is  the  Dilkoosha  (Heart's  left  at  the  Alumbagh  fort,  about  4  m.  di't^: 
Delight),  about  2  m.  toward  the  S.   The  Begum  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  Gen.  Xt^ 
Kothee  is  a  collection  of  palatial  edifices  for-  The  defence  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  t^^c 
merly  occupied  by  native  princesses.    "Gk>n-  Sir  James  Outram,  as  senior  officer,  tskii^'*^' 
atantia"   is   the   name   given   to   a   curious  command;  the  line  of  intrenchment  vss  (> 
mansion,  loaded  with  incongruous  ornaments,  larged,  and  the  diseases  and  disoomforts  \!^ 
which  was  erected  by  the  !mnch  adventurer  tofore  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  cf  u< 
Claude  Martin,  who  went  to  India  as  a  private  British  quarters  were  in  some  degree  sycidei 
soldier  and  rose  to  great  power  and  opulence  but  the  garrison  suffered  with  incressiDg  >«- 
imder  the  native  government.    A  better  mon-  verity  from  scarcity  of  provisions.    At  ^ 
nment  to  his  memory  is  the  Martiniere,  a  col-  same  time  a  defence  no  less  gallant  was  m- 
lege  for  half  caste  children.  An  English  church,  tained  at  the  Alumbagh  by  the  smsU  pn? 
an  observatory,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary  which  had  been  left  there  und^rCoLHdDtT^ 
are  the  other  principal  buudings.    The  British  until  on  Kov.  11  Sir  Colin  Campbell  resrbe^ 
residency  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  that  fort  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.  On  the  1^ 
Lucknow  at  the  time  of  the  late  mutiny.   Since  he  captured  the  Dilkoosha  and  Martiniire,  as 
tiiat  event  many  changes  have  also  been  made  on  the  17th,  after  some  desperate  ooDfict^  j 
in  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  whole  streets  have  which  the  beleaguered  garrison  ably  seooa^ 
been  pulled  down  in  accordance  with  the  sys-  their  rescuers,  the  8  generals  met  A  di^ff 
tern  of  defence  adopted  by  the  British  in  1858.  two  later  the  residency  was  c^^^^^°^!^f^ 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  former  kingdom  British  withdrawing  by  night  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
of  Oude  was  removed  from  f^zabad  to  Luck-  where  on  the  25th  Sir  Henry  Hareloc^  Skc^ 
now  in  1775,  and  the  latter  city  continued  to  dysentery.    Gen.  Outram  was  left  witb  >  ^ 
be  the  royal  residence  until  the  annexation  vision  at  the  Alumbagh  to  watch  the  ocs^ 
of  the  territory  to  the  British  dominiona. —  and  the  rest  retired  in  safety  to  Ciwspoft 
During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Lucknow  was  the  The  condition  of  the  garrison  during  tiiis^^ 
theatre  of  many  exeiting  events.    Disaffection  defence  of  5  months  is  best  seen  by  ^  »m' 
tjf^^^:t  ijj^^  among  the  native  troops  in  ing  statement  of  their  streugth  at  Uie  ontset » 
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the  relief  by  Hayelook,  and  at  the  rescne  by  LUOBETnTS  (Tmm  I^cmmuB  Oabub),  a 

Campbell:  Roman  philoeoplncal  poet,  ooncerning  whose 

personal  iiistorj  little  is  known.    According  to 

^**^  the  Ensebian  chronicle,  which  is  almost  the  sole 

i,«M  authority,  he  was  bom  in  05  B.  0.,  was  driyen 

•79  mad  by  a  philter,  composed  in  his  intervals  of 

1^  reason  several  works  which  were  revised  by 

Oicero,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  62  B.  0. 
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During  this  period  it  was  calonlated  that  the  There  are  no  other  particnlars  concerning  his 
number  of  shot  and  other  projectiles  fired  by  life  from  anthentic  sonroes.    He  is  known  only 
the  rebels  averaged  one  every  second.    ^*  I  am  as  the  author  of  JDe  JS&mm  Ndtura,  which  is 
aware,*^  said  Sir  James  Oatram,  ^^of  no  parallel  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of  didactic 
to  our  seriesof  mines  in  modem  war.   Twenty-  poems.    It  is  in  6  books,  m  heroic  verse,  ex- 
one  shafts,  aggregalang  200  feet  in  depth,  and  tends  to  7,400  lines,  and  is  addressed  to  0.  Mem- 
8,291  feet  of  gallery,  lutve  been  executea«    The  mius  Gemellus,  pnetor  in  58  B.  0.    It  is  de- 
enemy  advanced  20  mines  against  the  palaces  ngned  to  devek>p  clearly  and  to  illustrate  in  an 
and  outposts ;  of  these  they  exploded  8  which  attractive  way  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uni- 
cansed  us  loss  of  life,  and  2  which  did  no  in-  verse ;   to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
jury ;  7  have  been  blown  in ;  and  out  of  7  history  or  condition  of  the  world  wnicb  re- 
others  the  enemy  have  been  driven  and  their  quires  the  creative  agency  of  a  supreme  power, 
fialleries  taken  possession  of  by  our  miners."  but  that  all  objects  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
n  Jan.  1858,  Oatram  was  subjected  to  another  of  elemental  particles  governed  fixmi  all  etemi- 
siege  at  the  Alumbagh  by  80,000  rebels,  whom  ty  by  certain  laws.    The  first  book  contains  a 
be  defeated  with  about  yV  ^^^  number  of  magnificent  apostrophe  to  Venus,  as  the  alle- 
troops ;  and  on  Feb.  21,  with  6  ffuns  and  not  goncal  representation  of  the  reproductive  pow* 
quite  400  men,  he  routed  another  force  of  er,  an  invective  against  the  monster  superstition, 
20,000.    In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  had  an  elucidation  oi  the  formula  that  nothing  can 
fortified  the  city  and  placed  in  it  a  gfurison  es-  be  produced  from  nothing,  and  a  statement  of 
timated  atfrom  40,000  to  80,000  strong.    Sir  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  atoms.    The  develoD- 
Colin  Oampbell  arrived  to  besiege  them  about  ment  of  the  atomic  theory  occupies  the  2d  boox. 
March   1,  and  on  the  5th  had  collected  an  The  8d  book  aims  to  prove  that  soul  and  body 
army  of  22,000  men.    Sending  Outram  to  the  are  one  and  indistinguishable,  and  live  and 
N.  side  of  the  Goomtee,  he  was  enabled  to  con-  perish  together,  and  doses  with  a  fine  exposi- 
duot  his  approaches  on  both  banks  at  once,  tion  of  the  folly  of  fearing  death,  which  is  to 
capturing  the  principal   buildings   one   after  exting^h  feefing  for  ever.    The  4th  treats  of 
another,  and  gradually  advancing  toward  the  the  senses,  of  deep,  dreams,  and  love.    The 
Kaiserbagh   and   the  Begum  Kothee,  which  5th  and  most  impresdve  book  discusses  the 
were  judged  to  be  the  keys  of  the  whole  city,  origin  of  the  wond,  the  movements  of  tiie 
Almost  every  house  and  endosure  had  been  heavens,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
fortified  and  loopholed.   The  British  operations  progress  of  man,  society,  institutions^  inventions, 
were  conducted  chiefly  by  the  artillery  and  en-  and  sdences.    The  6tih  book  explains  extraor- 
gineers,  the  sappers  cutting  through  the  lower  dinary  natural  phenomena,  as  thunder,  light- 
walls  of  the  buildings  or  msJ^iog  passages  under  ning,    storms,    earthquakes,    and    volcanoea 
ground,  and  the  imantry  assamting  only  when  lliroughout  we  work  the  most  abstruse  speeii- 
other  resources  failed.    Thus  OampbeU^s  loss  lations  are  clearly  embodied  in  mi^estic  verse, 
did  not  exceed  1,100,  while  that  of  the  mnti-  and  the  dryness  of  tiie  subject  and  the  absurdity 
neers  was  4  or  6  times  as  great.    The  Begum  of  the  views  are  relieved  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
Kothee  was  taken  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  same  poetij  and  by  digresdons  of  remarkable  power 
day  the  commander-in-chief  had  an  interview  and  beauty.    Hie  best  editions  are  those  of 
with  the  Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoor,  Gilbert  Wakefield  with  Bentley's  notes  (8  voia. 
who  had  brought  9,000  Gorkhas  to  his  assist-  4to.,  London,  1796,  and  Glasgow,  1818)  and  of 
ance.    On  the  14th  the  Imambarra  and  Kaiser-  Forbiger  (Leipdc,  1828).    There  are  complete 
bogh  were  captured,  on  the  20th  Sir  Oolin  English  translations  in  verse  by  John  Mason 
issued  a  prodamation  calling  upon  the  peace-  Good  (1805),  and  by  Thomas  Busby  (18l8),  and 
able  inhabitants  to  retum  to  their  houses,  and  in  prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  (1851),  which 
on  the  2l8t  the  final  conquest  of  the  city  was  forms  with  the  verdon  of  Good  one  volume  of 
complete.    Most   of  the   rebels  made   their  ^^Bohn'sCHasdcd  Library." 
escape;   among  them  were   the  newly  pro-  LUOULLUS,    Lvaam   Lioiniub,    a  Roman 
claimed  young  king  of  Oude,  his  mother  the  genotd,  bom  about  109  B.  C,  died  about  57 
Begum,  and  the  fanaticd  Mohammedan  leader  B.  0.    His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
known   as  the  Moulvie.     The  British  com-  as  tide  accuser  of  the  augur  Servilius,  who  had 
xnander  now  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  de-  procured  the  banishment  of  his  father.    This 
fence,  and   left  a  garrison  there,  while  the  prosecution,  thou^  unsuccessful,  and  leadioff 
main  body  of  the  army  was  broken  up  for  to  scenes  of  violence   and   blood,  was  yob 
service  in  detachments.  deemed  higUy  creditable  to  the  young  Lnoul- 
LUOBETIA.    See  Bbxjtus,  Lttoitjb  Jusnm.  Ins.    He  served  hi  the  sodal  war,  and  afters 
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ward  aooompanied  BjUa  to  Greeeft  and  Asia  in  LozBtedt^  dnchy  of  Bremen,  April  10, 17^ 
at  qnanstor,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Ifite^  died  in  Jena,  May  28,  1847.    He  studied  tbesl^ 
datio  war,  88  B.  0.     During  the  siege  of  ogy,  luatorj,  and  philoeopb j  at  Gottnges.  ]i 
Athens,  Lnenllns,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  1806  he  became  eztraordinaiy,  and  in  1610  » 
of  Sylla,  collected  a  nayal  force  from  the  alliea  dinan^  professor  at  Jena,  where  be  hAd 
of  Rome,  with  which  he  defeated  the  fleet  of  prinoipaJly  on  history.    He  was  a  y&j  popj 
Mithridatee  off  the  coast  of  Tenedos.    After  teacher,  and  induced  many  young  men  tfttb 
the  conclnsion  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontns  to  devote  themselves  to  hu^ry.   mien  a  eco* 
he  was  appointed  to  collect  from  the  cities  of  siderable  part  of  Gennany  was  imdertiBRi! 
Asia  the  tribute  which  8ylla  had  imposed  on  of  the  French,  Ludea  was  among  the  firsts 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt  most  influential  writers  who  stimd  iiptbepi> 
In  the  disonarge  of  this  duty  LncuUus  displayed  triotio  sentiments  of  tlie  Germans  His  Ika- 
the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness.    In  80  he  eal  publications  are  very  numetooa,  indtti 
returned  to  Rome  to  fill  the  office  of  corule  beside  biographies  of  Thomaaus  (Baiio,  M. 
cedile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  ab-  Hugo  Grotius  (1806),  and  Sir  WiDiim  Teofli 
sence,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Ito-  (Qottingen,  1808).  a  oomprehenslTe  voii  cc 
cus.    The  games  exhibited  by  the  Luonlli  duiv  the  history  of  antiquity,  AUgememe  GtMii 
log  their  cedileship  were  remarkable  for  their  der  VdI3ter  und  Staaten  de$  AUartkumi  (iex 
magnificence,  and  for  heiog  the  first  at  which  1814) ;  a  history  of  the  middle  ageB,^2^pflM» 
combats  of  elephants  and  bulls  were  intro-  ^fetchiehte  der  Volk&r  vnd  Staatm  daJfitt^ 
duced.    The  elaer  brother  was  so  highly  es-  dlten(LS24)]  DieQMehiehtedetdfiKiadMTdk 
teemed  by  SyHa  that  the  ex-dictator  confided  (12  vols.,  Gotha,  1825-'87),  whiehreaebeBiET 
to  him  the  revision  and  correction  of  his  Com*  to  1287;  and  others.    For  4  years  (181i-1(> 
mentaries,  u>pointed  him  guardian  of  his  son  he  was  the  editor  of  the  ^Nemesi^  a  Jora! 
Fanstns.  and  caused  a  specbl  law  to  be  passed  devoted  to  Politias  and  Hj8tofy,''pnUriba! £ 
to  enable  him  to  hold  the  pmtorship  inmiedi«  Weimar.    A  posthumous  worki  Midiiictt  a 
ittely  after  he  had  been  edile.    In  74  he  was  mein  Ldfen  (Jena,  1847),  contsiuiDiD/Tib- 
eonsul  with  M.  Aurelius  Ootta,  and  having  ble  notices  of  persons  and  events  of  his  time* 
been  apoointed  to  conduct  the  second  war  L'Ol>EBS,ALEXAin>SBNiooLAiiTncB;aE?- 
against  Mitiiridates,  he  carried  it  on  for  8  dan  general,  bom  in  1790,  of  a  GemiB&Bih 
years  with  almost  invariable  success ;  d^^ted  long  settled  in  Rusda  and  distinguished  in  is 
the  king  and  his  ffenerals  both  by  sea  and  state  service.    He  entered  the  snOTinlSOC, 
land,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  was  enffaged  in  the  war  in  FEnlffld  m  ISm 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  in-  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  agumt  5ipo- 
vaded  the  latter  kingdom,  vanquished  its  sover*  leonfrom  1812  to  1814.    In  1881  be  Ma  bii- 
eign,  and  captured  his  capital;  and  was  only  eade  in  Poland,  and  distinguished  iMf  a 
prevented  from  consummating  the  overthrow  the  tiding  of  Warsaw.    In  1888  betook  tbt 
of  his  formidable  antagonist,  and  bringing  the  place  of  Mnravieff  at  the  head  of  theStheop 
war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  by  the  insub-  of  infimtry.     He  served  in  the  Caasn  2 
ordination  of  nis  own  soldiers.    He  also  de-  1848.  and  after  a  long  furlough,  rendered  new- 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  sary  by  ill  heallii,  he  was  sent  to  the  PiDoiBC 
the  provinces,  which  were  suffering  under  the  principalities  in  July,  1848.     In  1849  he » 
oppressions  of  the  Boman   revenue  officers^  tered  Transylvania  under  the  ooDTeotiofi  be^ 
who  thus  became  his  enemies.    At  length  the  tween  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  ^^^^ 
Manilian   law,  was   enacted,  which  deprived  40,000  men.    After  capturing  GrouUdtiis 
Lucullus  of  his  command,  and   gave   it  to  Hermannstadt,  he  twice  defeated  Bm,  fi^ 
his  rival  Pompey.    He   returned  to   Home,  then  marching  into  Hnngaiy  proper,  wu^ 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  took  hardly  any  ent  with  Budiger  at  the  surrender  of  G^ 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  spent  most  of  his  When  the  Crimean  war  began,  Lflder^  ^ 
time  at  his  rural  villas,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  oommand  of  Gortchakoff  was  pUfled  cDjj 
princely  fortune,  and  in  conversation  with  phi*  Danube,  and  made  a  difficolt  msreh  tovs« 
losophers  and  literati.     He  collected  a  valuable  Silistria,  but  was  compelled  brsicbess^ 
library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  wrote  a  his-  leave  the  army.    When  restored  to  heiltb :: 
tory  of  the  social  war  in  Greek,  which  is  lost  Mareh,  1869,  he  took  command  of  the  im.^ 
His  gardens  near  Rome  were  laid  out  in  a  style  the  south,  establishing  his  head-ijotften  &< 
of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  his  horticultural  at  Odessa,  then  at  IJicolaieff    hi  Jm-  ^r* 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis  were  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  taj/ea 
on  so  ^gantio  a  s<»ile  that  Pompey  called  him  command  in  the  Oimea,  and  he  was  eog^ 
in  dension  *Hhe  Boman  Xerxes."    He  spared  in  preparation  to  carry  on  the  var  vitHK 
no  expense  in  the  entertainment  of  his  friends.  alHes  when  it  was  ended  by  the  treslyoi  '^ 
and  a  single  supper  which  he  gave  them  is  said  O^arch  80),  and  LOders  retired  from  th6|^^ 
to  have  cost  him  60,000  denarii,  or  about  LUDLOW.  Edmukd,  an  English  np^^ 
$8,600.    He  was  the  first  introducer  of  cher-  bom  in  Maiden-Bradley,  Wiltshire,  m  i^\ 
ries  into  Europe,  the  tree  receiving  its  Latin  died   in  Vevay,  Switseiland,  in  l^  ^ 
name  from  Oerasus,  a  town  of  Pontns.  father.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  was  sa  .«^^ 
LUDEK,  HninaoR,  a'German  historian,  bom  land  owner  in  WiHshire,  and  one  of  its  icF* 
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sentatives  in  the  long  parliament,  where  he  Germany,  and  thenoe  went  to  France,  heing 

waa  a  Btrenuona  opponent  of  the  orown.    £d-  hanged  in  eflSgy  at  Festh.    He  now  residea  in 

mand  was  ednoated  at  Trinity  college,. Oxford,  Bruasels,  where  he  has  pnhlished  Ifaunelle  page 

and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  joined  the  de  PMUoire  dss  JSdpwntrgs  (1859),  La  Man- 

army  of  Lord  Essex  as  a  Tolnnteer,  and  was  grie  et  la  OermaimaU^n  Auiriohienne  (1860), 

S resent  at  the  battle  of  EdgehiU,  After  the  La  Ub&rtS  reUgieme  st  U  JProteUantkme  en 
eath  of  his  fiather  he  waa  retomed  to  parlia-  Hongrie  (1860),  La  Hongrie  daoant  VEwrope 
ment  for  Wiltshire,  and  obtained  the  command  (I860),  beidde  nnmerons  oontribntioas  to  politi- 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  From  this  period  he  oal  and  literary  periodicals, 
became  prominent  as  a  pojpolar  leader,  and  LIJDWIG  of  Bavabia.  SeeLoTTia. 
filled  various  important  civil  and  military  LUIGI,  Aimssi.  ni,  called  also  L^Inoboho 
offices.  He  was  a  thorooffh  repablican,  and  and  Andbba  di  Assisi,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
steadily  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  com-  in  Assisi  abont  the  middle  of  the  15th  oen* 
monwealth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  inflexible  tnry,  died  subsequent  to  1611.  Oonsiderable 
of  the  king^s  judges,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  interest  has  attached  to  the  history  of  this 
the  bill  for  tne  abolition  of  the  houae  of  peerSb  painter  from  the  aocount  of  him  given  by 
His  sturdy  independence  rendering  him  ob-  Vasari,  and  which  passed  current  until  within  a 
noxious  to  Cromwell,  he  was  removed  out  of  few  years.  By  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
the  way  by  beins  appointed  to  a  high  military  was  an  artist  of  great  genius,  the  rival  and  fel- 
oommand  in  Irdand  in  1650.  When  Orom-  low  pupil  of  fiaphael,  and  that  in  the  bloom  of 
well  assumed  the  protectorate,  Ludlow  entered  youtn  and  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  waa 
his  solemn  protest  against  the  act,  and  on  re-  sudden^  afflicted  with  total  blinoness  while  aa- 
turning  to  England  refused  to  recognize  the  sistin^  his  master  Pemgino  in  painting  his  free- 
protector's  authority.  Hence  he  was  regarded  coes  m  the  Sistine  chapel ;  whereupon  he  waa 
with  distrust,  and  compelled  to  give  security  pensioned  by  Sixtus  lY .  Bumohr  m  his  ItaU' 
not  to  plot  against  the  government.  He  then  enuehe  Foreehungen  has  satisfactorily  proved 
retired  into  Essex,  where  he  remained  till  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  and  has  assigned 
OromweU's  death.  Besnming  his  public  ca^  to  Luigi  a  much  lower  place  as  an  artist  than 
reer,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  pro-  he  has  hitherto  held. 

ceedings  of  the  day,  laborinff  to  effect  the  res-  LUINI,  or  Lovoii,  Bbbkabdibo^  an  Italian 
toration  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  deeming  painter,  bom  at  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Hagmore^ 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  inevitable,  he  with-  m  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  died  sub- 
drew  from  London,  and  soon  afterward  went  sequent  to  1680.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  England  at  a  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  from  the  dose- 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  but  being  threatened  noss  with  which  he  imitated  his  style.  The 
with  arrest,  he  betook  himself  again  to  Switz-  best  Judges  are  frequentiy  at  a  loss  to  discrimi- 
erland,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  nate  between  the  two^  and  out  of  Italy  Luini^a 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  ^^  Memoirs.'^  pictures  are  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  Leo- 
They  were  published  at  Yevay  (8  vols.  8vo.,  nurdo.  The  ^*  Ohrist  Disputmg  with  the  Doe- 
1698-^9),  and  have  since  gone  through  various  tors,'^  in  the  British  national  gallery,  formerly 
editions.  Over  the  entrance  of  his  villa  at  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  now  supposed  to  1^ 
Yevay,  Ludlow  placed  the  following  inscrip-  tiie  work  of  LuinL  His  best  pictures  in  oil 
tiou :  Omne  eolwrn  fortipatria.  and  fresco  are  in  Milan,  Lugano,  and  Saronno, 
LUDOLPHTJS,  or  Litdolf,  Job,  a  German  hiclnding  his  «' Magdalen,''  *'St.  John  with  the 
orientalist,  bom  in  Erfurt.  June  15, 1624^  died  in  Lamb,"  and  "  The  Enthroned  Madonna."  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April  8, 1704.  He  waa  elaborate  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  ezprea- 
educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  sion,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  works  of 
1649  visited  Rome,  and  perfected  himself  in  Leonardo.  His  frescoes  are  among  the  finest 
the  knowledge  of  EUiiopic  by  conversation  with  early  specimens  of  the  art.  His  two  sons,  Au- 
certain  Abyssinians  who  were  then  sojourning  relio  ana  Evangelista,  assisted  him  occasionally 
in  that  city.   He  afterward  filled  various  officiiu  in  his  frescoes. 

positions,  and  in  1690  he  was  made  president  LUKE,  Saint,  the  evangelist,  the  author  of 

of  the  academy  of  history  at  Frankfort,  where  the  third  Gospel,  and,  according  to  ecdesiasti- 

his  latter  years  were  spent.    He  was  one  of  cal  tradition,  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea. 

the  most  eminent  orientalists  of  his  age,  and  The  name  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  abbre- 

was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  re-  viation  of  Lucanus.    It  appears  only  8  times  in 

lati^  especiaUy  to  Ethiopia  and  its  language.  the  New  Testament    If  these  passages  refer  to 

LUDYIGE,  JInos,  a   Hungarian   patriot,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  a  physician 

bom  in  B61a,  county  of  Zips,  in  1813.    tie  was  and  a  collaborator  of  St.  PauL    If  Luke  waa 

a  member  of  the  diet  of  rresburg  in  1833,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Acts,  he  was  in  A.  D.  52 

repeatedly  re&lected ;  was  a  zealous  supporter  with  Paul  in  Troas,  and  accompanied   him 

of  Kossuth  at  the  diet  of  Pesth  in  1848,  and  sub-  thence  as  far  as  Philippi    He  followed  Paul  on 

sequently  a  commissary  of  the  national  govern-  his  tiiird  missionary  tour  through  Macedonia, 

ment  to  the  main  army  under  GOrgey,  with  over  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  Gtesarea,  to 

whom  he  remained  till  July,  1849.    After  Uie  Jerusalem,  and  was  with  him  again  when  Paul 

suppression  of  the  revolution,  he  escnqped  to  was  sent  aa  a  prisoner  to  Borne*    This  ia  all 
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that  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Borne  postscripts  in  mannserqptB  and  jft?m 

ttod  even  Iremeiis  knew  nothing  that  could  be  point   to  Alexandria,  while  sevenl  wAa: 

added  to  it.    Many  more  statements  concern-  writers,  as  Kdstlin,  have  asaomed  Asa  ^c 

ing  his  person  are  fonnd  in  the  ecclesiastical  Valuable  commentaries  on  both  the  Gospel  c^ 

writers  of  later  centuries.    According  to  Euse-  Acts  are  contained  in  the  ooUeoliTe  worb  i 

Imos  and  others,  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Olshaosen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  L&uge  .i- 

Epiphanius  made  him  one  of  the  70  disdples,  commentary  on  Luke  (1860)  is  by  Oosterztt 

and  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  commentaries  on  the  Goqtel  of  Loke  in  £& 

Emmaus.     By  Epiphanins  he  is  said  to  have  nod's,  Jacobns's  (professor  in  Alle^^j  sbl 

labored  in  Dalmatia,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  es-  nary),  and  J.  J.  Owen's  (of  l^ew  York)  t» 

pedally  in   Qaul;    by  (Ecomenios,  to  have  mentaries  on  the  Gospels.    Acommeotaiyx 

gone  to  Africa.    The  legend  that  he  was  a  the  Acts  was  also  pnbUahed  by  Joseph  Ad^ 

punter  is  first  alluded  to  by  !Nlcephorus.    Con-  Alexander  (1857).    Some  other  ww^  iLc 

stantinople,   Patrra    in   Aohaia,  and    several  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  Lake  in  & 

other  towns  are  mentioned  as  the  place  where  ancient  church,  as  Acta  PaulifLUvrpaE 

he  died.    Jerome  ascribes  to  him  an  age  of  84  Apastolorutn^  were  long  ago  adoiovkdged : 

vears.    The  Boman  Catholic  church  celebrates  be  spurious. — See  Scbleiermacher,  jDm  Sdff 

his   festival   on   Oct.    18.     The   testimonies  ten  des  Lucm  (Berlin,  1817). 
which  ascribe  to  Luke  the  authorship  of  the       LULLT,orLuLLX,  JEAvBAPTi8iB,tbef€Gsds 

third  Gospel  reach  back  to  the  highest  antiqui-  of  the  French  opera,  bom  in  FtoreDceisIfi^ 

ty.    IrensQUS  mentions  that  Luke  wrote  down  died  in  Paris,  March  22, 1687.    He  was  ef  o> 

t^e  Gospel  proclaimed  by  Paul ;  and  all  admit  scure  parentage,  but  having  at  the  age  (^  K 

that  at  the  time  of  Jrensus  and  Tertnllian,  his  by  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  skill  on  tbe  ps. 

Gospel  was  accepted  throughout  the  whole  attracted   the   attention  of  the  cheTa£cfdt 

church  in  its  present  form.    A  statement  of  Guise,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris  »ip^ 

TertuUian,  that  Marcion  so  changed  a  copy  of  for  Mile.  Montpensier,  the  niece  of  LodslTk 

the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  to  make  it  conform  to  His  personal  appearance  not  pleaang  his  ii^ 

his  own  views,  has  called  forth  in  modem  tress,  he  was  degraded  to  the  kitckE,  rki 

times  a  number  of  investigations  of  the  relation  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  seolfioo.  £- 

of  Luke's  Gospel,  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Tes-  possessed  a  strong  taste  for  music,  ItovcTd 

tament,  to  that  of  Marcion.    Bitschl(i>a«.£Wn-  and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  pncda^ 

gelivm  Mareiont,  1846)  and  Baur  (IHe  Kanoni-  on  an  old  violin,  until  he  had  became  a  toler* 

9oh&n  Bvarigelim)  attacked  the  autheuticity  a£  ably  skilful  performer.    H^e  prinoes^  ^^^4 

the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  claimed  for  that  of  oihia  proficiency,  had  him  instracted  uni^  ^ 

Muxion  a  priority  of  time;  while  Hilgenfdd  able  master,  and  in  a  few  months  he  wfi^ 

(Diu  HvangeUum  Jtiatim,  1850)  and  Yolkmar  mitted  into  tihe  king's  hands  da  wfH^'^ 

(Da8  EoangeUum  Ma/rcions^  1852),  with  many  so  called  from  tiie  number  of  the  iosbniBeia 

others,  advocated   the   origioality  of  Luke's,  which  were   all  violins.     Havii^  oon^ 

The  statement  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  some  airs  which  pleased   the  king  \  ^^ 

of  Luke,  that  "  many"  before  him  ^^  have  taken  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  band  of  IS  n£» 

in  hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  those  things  called  Ub  petiU  f>wlcnB,  which  under  his  ^ 

which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,"  has  tion    soon   eclipsed  the  famous  tTcntj*^' 

been  understood  by  several  interpreters  as  in-  To  the  impulse  given  by  this  nndeos  of  p^* 

Idmating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels  of  formers  French  musicians  trace  their  piss^ 

Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  part  of  Luke,  while  orchestrid  proficiency.     Lully,  caadnoiig  ^ 

others  refer  the  expression  "  many"  to  other  rise  in  favor  with  Uie  king,  bet^edvcctora 

writers.    As  the  occasion  for  writing  his  Gos-  music  at  the  court,  and  for  many  jfitfs  c^ 

pel,  the  author  himself  mentions  ^uke  i.  8)  posed  airs  and  accompaniments  for  tbe  ^^ 

his  desire  to  g^ve  to  his  friend  Theophilus  a  ballets,  a  species  of  dramatic  entertainm«DIB^ 

Mthfnl  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.    With  tedating  the  opera,  and  consisting  of  dic^ 

regard  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  pre-  interspersed  with  singing  and  redtatiTe.  » 

vising  opinion  before  De  Wette  and  Gredner  also  fumiahed  music  for  many  of  ICoIien^ 

was,  that  it  was  written  previous  to  the  destmc-  edies,  in  some  of  which,  such  as  the  itpwy" 

tion  of  Jerusalem ;  but  more  recently  the  opinion  geTUHhommej  he  performed  with  f^  Eoee* 

that  it  was  composed  after  that   event  has  The  establishment  of  Uie  opera  in  ^mpc^^; 

found  advocates  in  difiEerent  theological  parties,  ever,  was  the  chief  development  of  hbnn^ 

Achaia,  Bceotia,  and  Alexandria  are  mentioned  genius.    Having  obtained  in  1672  a  V^^ 

by  the  ancient&  and  Gsssarea  and  Rome  are  sug-  opening  a  theatre  for  the  p^oimsnce  of  F 

eested  by  modem  writers,  as  the  place  where  ical  pieces,  in  coigunction  with  the  I^^^ 

the  Gosoel  was  composed. — ^The  Acts  are  like-  nault  he  devoted  hunself  thenceforth  wlNvJf 

wise   aadressed  to   Theophilus.     They  were  the  composition  of  operas.   Hi9wo^^!o[ 

written  after  the  Gospel  (Acts  i.  1,  2),  and  at  daas  number  19,  and  were  I^^.P^TL^ 

all  events  after  the  year  64,  as  Paul  during  his  the  king  and  the  court.   Lonis^  it  v  ^>*°<J'?i 

captivity  was  teaching  in  Bome  for  two  years,  listen  to  no  music  but  Lully'a,  whose  e^^ 

Since  Jerome  the  opinion  has  generally  pre-  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  with  the  o^ 

Tailed  that   they  were  composed  at  Bome.  patience.   Lithe  height  of  bis  repetition  J^ 
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met  with   his  death  in   a   Bingnlar  maimer.  LULLT,  Batmond  (Raxhuni>o  Lvluo),  snr- 
"WLile  conducting  the  performance   of  a  Te  named  the  "enlightened  doctor,"  a  Spanish 
Deunhy  composed  hy  himself  in  honor  of  the  philosopher  and  theologian,  horn  at  Fauna  in 
king^s  recovery  from  sickness,  he  accidentally  the  island  of  Migorca  in  1285,  killed  at  Bongiah 
struck  his  foot  violently  with  the  cane  with  which  in  Algeria  in  1815.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Bar- 
he  was  heating  time.    Inflammation  having  set  celonese  nohleman  in  the  service  of  ibe  king 
in,  he  had  the  foUy  to  pnt  himself  under  the  care  of  Aragon,  and  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  a  quack,  whose  treatment  he  did  not  long  of  arms.    After  a  career  of  scanddons  excesses, 
survive.    On  his  deathbed  he  was  required  by  at  the  age  of  80  he  suddenly  renounced  the 
his  confessor,  in  token  of  his  sincere  repent-  world  and  its  pleasures,  divided  his  property 
ance,  to  hum  the  opera  he  was  then  engaged  among  his  family  and  friends,  and,  assuming 
in  writing.    The  pnnce  de  Conti  reproaching  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  retired  into  a 
him  soon  after  with  the  destruction  of  so  much  solitary  place  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 
good  music :   "  Hush,"  whispered  Lully,   "  I  self  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  a  missionary,  to 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about ;   I  have  which,  he  said,  Christ  had  summoned  him  in  a 
another  copy  of  it." — ^Lully's  claim  to  be  called  vision.     Here  he  went  through  a  course  of 
the  father  of  French  dramatic  music  was  earned  philosophy,  theology,  and  ancient  languages, 
by  many  years  of  meritorious  professional  labor,  and,  having  learncHl  Arabic  from  a  slave,  he- 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created  orchestral  came  acquainted  with  the  philosophic^  works 
rausio  in  France  by  the  new  combinations  of  of  Averroes  and  other  Moorish  writers,  from 
sound  and  the  fuller  harmonies  he  introduced  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  germ 
into  instrumental  composition,  as  well  as  by  of  that  system  of  dialectics  by  which  he  hoped 
the  exactness  of  execution  he  demanded  firom  to  reform  science  and  convert  Mohammedans, 
the  performers.     He  devoted  many  hours  of  Jews,  and  pagans  to  Christianity.    Inspired,  as 
each  day  to  drilling  his  orchestra  and  sing-  he  said,  by  another  heavenly  vision,  ne  pub- 
ers,  and  so  delicate  was  his  ear  that  from  a  re-  lished  in  1276  his  Ars  Magna^  in  which  his  sys- 
mote  corner  of  the  theatre  he  could  distinguish  tem  is  unfolded  at  length,  and  immediately  went 
the  least  variation  from  time  or  tone  in  any  one  in  search  of  patrons  and  proselytes.    The  ro- 
of the  performers.    Sometimes  in  a  fit  of  pas-  mainder  of  his  life  was  one  long  and  toilsome 
sion  he  would  break  his  instrument  over  the  pilgrimage.    Having  prevailed  upon  the  king  of 
back  of  the  unlucky  violinist ;   but  after  the  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  at  Palma  for 
performance  he  would  pay  him  more  than  ita  the  education  of  missionary  monks,  he  spent 
value,  and  invite  him  to  dinner.    His  reputa*  many  years  in  fhiitless  endeavors  to  procure 
tion  rests  chiefly  upon  his  operas,  which  are  from  successive  popes  and  kings  the  means  of 
animated  by  a  fine  dramatic  spirit,  and  fre-  carrying  his  system  into  practical  operation.' 
qnently  show  beauty  and  pathos  in  the  melo-  He  met  with  no  greater  encouragement  in  his 
dies,  although  the  quaintness  and  barrenness  attempt  to  incite  a  general  crusade  against  the 
of  the  harmonies  would  contrast  but  indifTer-a  Moslems.    Nothing  daunted  by  these  disap- 
ently  with  the  works  of  modem  composers,  pointments,  he  determined  to  go  to  Africa  and 
He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  test  the  effects  of  the  *^  great  art "  upon  the 
the  overture,  and  that  spirited  movement,  the  infidels.    Scarcely  had  he  broached  his  design 
largo^  which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  there  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
fugue.     Handel  has   acknowledged   that   he  He  returned  to  Europe  for  assistance,  was  again 
modelled  his  overtures  from  those  of  Lully,  and  unsuccessful,  and  after  remodelling  his  system, 
Puroell  derived  many  valuable  hints  from  his  he  revisited  Africa,  and  at  Bongiah  employed  the 
works.    The  composer  lived  in  great  affluence,  "  great  art "  in  an  argument  on  the  Tnuity  with 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  remained  in  favor  a  learned  Mohamm^an,  under  the  pretence  of 
with  Louis  XIV.    At  his  own  request  he  was  a  desire  to  be  converted  to  Islamism.    His  de- 
made  one  of  the  iecritaire$  du  roi;  and  when  sign  was  detected,  and  he  escaped  death  only  by 
that  body  hesitated  to  admit  him  as  a  member,  the  intercession  of  his  antagonist.     Upon  his 
the  monarch  said  to  him :   "  I  have  honored  return  to  Europe,  although  then  70  years  of 
them,  not  you,  by  putting  a  man  of  genius  age,  he  abated  in  no  respect  his  exertions  for 
among  them."     Most  of  Lnlly^s  biographers  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  but  travelled 
describe  him  as  irritable  and  insolent  to  his  through  the  chief  cities  preaching  a  crusade  for 
inferiors,  jealous  of  his  compeers,  selfish,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  urging  the 
addicted  to  gross  pleasures.    He  had  however  necessity  of  adopting  his  doctrines.    A^ain  un- 
the  art  of  making  and  preserving  influential  successfQl,  with  a  zeal  which  no  disappomtment 
friends,  and  passed  in  society  for  a  brilliant  could  dampen,  he  went  a  8d  time  to  Africa, 
and  vivacious  man.     His  avarice  gained  him  and  was  stoned  to  death  at  Bougiah  in  the  80th 
the  name  of  Lully  U  ladre  among  the  gentle-  year  of  his  age.    The  body  of  the  aged  martyr, 
men  of  the  court,  and  to  the  predominance  of  whom  his  countrymen  deemed  worthy  of  oan- 
this  trait  has  been  ascribed  his  quarrel  with  onization,  was  brought  to  his  native  place  for 
Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine,  the  latter  of  whom  burial. — ^The  an  magna  of  Lully,  or  ars  Lulli- 
wrote  the  only  satire  he  ever  penned  against  anay  as  his  followers  called  it,  is  a  sort  of  logi- 
the  composer.    Lully  left  a  fortune  of  600,000  cal  machine  for  combining  certain  classes  of 
livresjihesavingsof  a  life  of  unusual  prosperity,  ideas  and  thereby  solving  all  scientific  quea- 

voL.  X. — 46 
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tions;  or  a  method  of  reasoning  without  the  cheeked  fishes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  & 

neoesmty  of  stadj'  or  reflection.    By  means  of  scnlpms,  separating   them  entirely  frm  ^ 

letters,  figures  of  squares,  triangles,  and  circles,  gobioids.    The  best  known  genera  of  tbe>^ 

and  of  sections  (i^mera\  an  indefinite  number  fishes  (di$cohoH  and  goHetSdim  of  v^ik^i. 

of  formulas  is  obtained,  affording,  as  it  were,  the  ffists)  are  cyeLoptemu  (Linn.X  ^^^  (Ark 

key  to  all  metaphysical  problems.   This  science  lepadogoMter   (Gouan),  and  ffwian  (bit- 

of  sciences,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lnlly's  In  the  genus  eydoptenu  the  body  is  thick  a 

life  to  bring  into  general  use  as  a  means,  not  high,  without  scales,  covered  with  a  isaHc 

merely  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  of  facili-  skin  with  a  few  osseous  points  over  its  sbi£k 

tating  the  determination  of  all  questions,  human  the  teeth  are  small  and  shsip,  on  the  jk 

or  divine,  underwent  various  modifications  and  and  pharyngeals ;  the  mouth  uirige;  giU  of 

improvements  in  the  course  of  his  life.     It  ers  small,  and  their  openings  dosed  bebr 

found  many  adherents  in  Spain,  and  had  col-  branchiostegousraysS;  the  pectorals  rerrkst 

leges  in  Palma,  Montpellier,  Paris,  and  Rome ;  extending  under  the  throat,  and  emhnc:: 

but  beyond  the  reform  it  effected  in  the  dialec-  the  concave  disk  formed  by  the  united  refist 

tic  of  the  schools,  its  influence  has  been  incon-  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  rods  c 

siderable,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  other  ol^ects ;  the  skeleton  is  mostlj  canur 

by  the  unfortunate  Giordano  Bruno  8  centuries  nous;  the  stomach  large  with  niimeroBS{rTki 

later  to  revive  and  improve  it.    One  of  the  most  appendages,  the  intestine  long  and  the  lir  Ij: 

remarkable  facts  connected  with  Lully's  history  der  moderate. — The  common  lampfish  {C.  b- 

iB  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  with  which,  j>t»,  Linn.),  found  on  both  sides  (^  the  Atkoc 

in  the  midst  of  a  restless  and  anxious  life,  he  varies  from  8  to  20  inches  in  length,  ind  a^ 

devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.    It  is  im-  attain  a  weight  of  18  lbs. ;  its  vfi^emm  i 

possible  to  enumerate  all  his  works,  but  they  grotesque  and  forbidding,  its  form  beio^  tz- 

are  said  to  have  been  more  than  one  man  could  sy,  its  skin  slimy,  its  flesh  fiabbj,  and  q  ^ 

transcribe  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life,  comparatively  small.    The  first  doral  k  s 

having  for  their  object  the  demonstration,  by  rather  a  fleshy  ridge  just  behind  the  head,  r^ 

the  an  LuUiana,  of  all  the  primary  truths  of  simple  rays ;   the  2d  dorsal,  with  bnaeks: 

reliffion,  and  embracing  in  their  scope  the  phy-  rays,  is  about  opposite  the  anal;  beside  tk 

sicfu  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  to  a  cer-  scattered  tubercles  there  are  8  disdiKS  ;cn 

tfun  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  alchemists,  who  proceeding   backward   respectirei;  frm  a 

claim  Lully  as  one  of  their  adepts.    He  has  eye,  posterior  angle  of   opercnlnm,  ffl^  ^ 

been  variously  regarded  as  a  sainted  martyr  tral  disk.    The  color  is  bluish  slate  ih^  w^ 

and  champion  of  the  church,  a  heretic,  a  pbl-  blackish  spots,  and  yellowish  below.  Hie  ££ 

ksopher  surpassing  Aristotle,  or  a  shallow  em-  is  common  ^m  the  shores  of  SoodiHltatbt 

piric.      Of  his  zeal  for  the  recognition  and  coast  of  Greenland;    notwitbstandior Hs c- 

adoptionof  his  ^^  art,"  and  his  iron  resolution  m  wholesome  look,  its  flesh  is  esteemed  »  ^ 

atteonpting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  by  the  northern  Europeans.    It  is  oot  uxc- 

never  ceased  to  beset  him,  there  can  be  no  monlythrown  up  on  our  beaches  doriDgst<m 

doubt ;  although  to  the  chivalrio  ardor  of  the  and  is  occasionally  caught  by  tlie  hook  vk 

crusader  he  united  the  pedantry  of  the  school-  flshing  for  cod,  but  it  is  not  eaten  vith  j&  ^ 

man,  and  the  mystical  exaltation  of  one  in-  means  of  the  ventral  disk  it  can  attach  isst: 

roired  to  the  severe  and  methodical  habits  of  very  firmly  to  objects ;  it  is  vonudoos,  ie^ 

tnoughtof  the  logician.    He  had  more  erudi-  principally  on  young  fish;   it  spswssjk^" 

tion  than  judgment,  and  his  system  of  meta-  May,  just  before  which  the  co1(h«  are  bmict 

physics,  though  founded  on  that  of  Aristotle,  with  tints  of  blue,  purple,  and  orange.  Srea 

was  so  interwoven  with  mystical  fancies,  that  other  species  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Gree- 

the  apparent  regularity  of  his  formulas  ill  con-  land^  described  by  Bichaidson  in  the  iff- 

ceals  the  incoherency  of  his  ideas.    He  wrote  BoreaU-Amerieana, — ^llie  genus  l^toru  & 

in  a  barbarous  style,  which  repels  the  reader,  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  more  ekot^ 

'  An  edition  of  his  works  in  10  volumes,  edited  by  body,  compressed  posteriorly,  and  a  siogle  ^x: 

Salzinger,  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1721-^42.  dorsal  wim  a  corresponding  anal  £o.   i^ 

LUMBAGO.    See  Rheumatism.  unctuous  lump  ^!^  or  sea  snail  (L  »"*5 

LUMP  FISH,  or  Lump  Suoebb,  a  name  given  Art.),  from  6  to  18  inches  long,  bn^ 

to  several   spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the  family  above  witli  darker  stripes,  and  7^^*^!? 

diaeohoU.    The  position  of  this  family  has  been  below,  is  often  caught  on  the  ehoice  oi  m*; 

the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion  land,  where  it  adheres  to  atones  in  *^^^ 

among  naturalists.    Swainson  placed  them  in  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide;  ^^^.^ 

the  order  apades  with  the  eels  and  lampreys ;  aquatic  insects,  mollusks,  and  ^'"^^^^ 

Ouvier  ranked  them  among  malacopteryg^s  occurs  also  on  the  coasts  of  GreenJaad  *^ 

with  the  cod  and  sole;   J.  MflUer  properly  other  species  are  fbundL^hs  the  genus t^ 

restored  them  to  the  acanthopterygians,  but,  ffOBter  the  pectorals  are  very  Isrge,  deseei^ 


from  the  union  of  their  ventrals  into  a  diskj  below  thetdroat,  supported  ^J^^^^^^ 

established  for  them,  with  the  gobioids,  the  the  lower  part  on  eaon  side,  and  ^f^fzj 

family  cydopodi,   separating   eleotri§.     Prof,  anovaldisk  in  fh)nt  of  thecOT«wd»kK«2 

Agassis  places  the  dUcoboli  with  the  mailed-  by  the  ventrak ;  there  are  apptrentlyS  ]»» 
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of  pectoralfl  and  2  pairs  of  ventrals^  but  one jpair  qnently  reelected  a  number  of  times.    He  was 

of  each  are  mere  folds  of  skin  and  not  tme  fins ;  twice  elected  goremor  of  the  state,  in  1881  and 

the  membranons  fold  of  the  2d  pectorals  con-  1888.    In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  President 

tains  fibrons  rays,  and  is  attachea  to  the  shoul-  Monroe  to  mark  ont  the  bomidary  line  between 

der  bone,  and  the  membranons  ventral  fold  to  Georgia  and  Florida;  and  by  President  Jackson 

the  styloid  or  pubic  bone,  which  strnotaral  pe-  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  commission- 

culiarities,  in  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  render  ers  under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1885.    He 

necessary  the  separation  of  this  genns  and  its  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board 

allies  into  a  distinct  family.    The  body  of  the  of  public  works,  created  by  the  state  legisla- 

Gornish  lump  sucker  (Z.  Oouam^  Lac6p.)  is  ture.    He  served  in  the  U.  8.  house  of  repre- 

smooth,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  sentatires  from  1816  to  1817,  and  from  1827 

anal  and  near  the  caudal ;  branchiostegal  rays  to  1881,  and  in  the  U.  B.  senate  from  1888  to 

5 ;  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  length  is  only  1841.    Of  late  years  Gov.  Lumpkin  has  retired 

8  or  4  inches,  and  the  general  tint  pale  fiesh  firom  public  life.    He  now  (1860)  resides  at 

color,  with  carmine  spots  and  patches.    There  Athens,  6a.    II.  Joseph  Hxnbt,  an  American 

are  other  species^  all  remarkable  for  their  pow-  lawyet*  and  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 

ers  of  adhesion,  which  enable  them  to  resist  in  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  Deo.  28,  1799.    At  an 

strong  currents  and  the  action  of  the  waves,  early  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Georgia, 

and  possibly  to  attach  themselves  to  various  but  after  the  death  of  President  Finley  he  went 

objects,  or  even  to  fish,  for  puiposes  of  loco-  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated. 

motion,  like  the  remora  or  suckm^  fish ;  they  In  1820  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 

are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  dehght  to  hide  menced  practice  at  Lexington  in  his  native 

beneath  stones  near  low  water  mark ;  their  food  county,  where  he  soon  gain^  eminence  in  the 

consists  of  crustaceans   and   marine  worms^  profession.    In  1844  he  retired  from  the  bar 

whic^  they  swallow  entire;    they  are  very  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  shortly  afterward 

tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  the  small  open-  visited  Europe.    While  abroad  his  friends  pre- 

ings  firom  the  ^jQa  ;  they  have  no  air  bladder,  sented  his  name  for  one  of  the  judgeships  of 

An  allied  genus  is  gobiesos^  in  which  the  pecto-  the  supreme  court,  then  newly  established ;  in 

rajs  and  ventrals  form  only  one  disk ;  the  dor-  1845  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  justices, 

sal  and  anal  are  short,  and  separated  from  the  and  has  continued  to  hold  the  office,  amid  all 

caudal.     The  toothed  lump  fish  {G,  dentex^  political  changes,  until  the  present  time.    He 

Lac6p.),  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  party  politics, 

known  by  the  strong  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  having  held  but  one  political  position  in  his 

jaws ;  it  is  several  inches  long,  and  of  a  scarlet  life — ^that  of  representative  of  his  native  county 

red  color. — Other  genera  are  mentioned  by  in  the  state  legislature.    As  a  judge  he  holds 

Mailer,  and  Agassiz  has  recently  established  a  high  position.    At  the  bar  ne  was  chiefly 

the  new  ones  of  erossognathus  (from  specimens  distinguished  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  causes, 

from   Charleston,  S.  C),    hbognaihus   (from  and  his  extraordinary  appeals  to  the  sympa- 

Feru),  and  ptyehocheilut  (from  Puget  sound).  thies  of  jurors  are  yet  the  subject  of  conver- 

LUMPKIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  Ches-  sation  among  those  who  had  opportunities  of 

tatee  and  Etowah  rivers  and  their  branches ;  hearing  him.    He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 

area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  5,490,  of  whom  the  temperance  cause.    In  1846  he  was  elected 

504  were  slaves.    A  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the 

crosses  its  N.  border.    The  surface  is  generaUy  university  of  Georgia,  which  he  declined.    He 

hiUy,  and  the  soil  near  the  rivers  highly  pro-  now  holds  the  chief  professorship  in  the  Lump- 

duotive.    The  county  contains  a  great  number  kin  law  school  at  Athens,  in  connection  with 

of  gold  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  the  state  university,  of  whidh  institution  he 

Atlantic  region,  and  copper,  silver,  magnetic  has  been  a  trustee  since  1854. 

iron,  and  lead  are  also  found.    The  productions  LUNACY.    "•  A  lunatic,"  says  Blaokstone, 

in  1850  were  242,717  bushels  of  wheat,  42,110  ^*is  one  that  hath  had  understanding,  but  by 

of  sweet  potatoes,  16,087  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident  hath  lost  the 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  84  churches,  and  use  of  his  reason ;  he  is  indeed  properly  one 

1,245  scholars  attending  schools.    Value  of  land  that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying 

in  1856,  $728,011.    Capital,  Dahlonega.  his  senses  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequent- 

LUMPKIN.    I.  Wilson,  an  American  states-  ly  depending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon." 

roan,  bom  in  Pittsylvanifrco.,  Ya.,  Jan.  14, 1783.  The  common  belief  in  a  connection  between 

Early  in  1784  his  father  removed  to  that  part  the  accessions  of  madness  and  the  phases  of 

of  Georgia  now  known  as  Oglethorpe  county,  the  moon  was  long  ago  exploded,  and  in  medi- 

and  in  1707  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  superior  cal  science  lunacy  has  been  displaced  by  the 

court  there,  and  the  son  became  an  assistant  in  better  terms  insanity  and  mental  alienation. 

his  office.    This  position  gave  him  opportuni-  In  the  law,  some  text  writers,  following  Sir 

ties  for  self-improvement,  of  which  he  availed  Edward  Coke,  have  preferred  turn  compos  mm" 

himself,  devoting  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the  tM  as  a  generic  phrase  comprehensively  descrip- 

study  of  law.    He  had  scarcely  reached  the  tive  of  the  various  conditions  of  mental  disease 

age  of  21  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  or  fatuity.    ''  Of  unsound  mind  "  has  been  also 

his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  subse-  much  employed  in  legal  language  to  express 
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eertain  forms  of  derangement.    Bnt  lunacy,  of  the  act  he  waa  doing ;  or  if  he  did  bjorh 
though  absurd  in  itself,  and  in  its  proper  accep-  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  irh«  Jt 
tation  referring  to  but  a  single  phase  of  insanity,  wrong.    These  were  the  ralea  laid  down  hii 
has  jet  gained  a  more  conspicnons  place  in  legal  judges  in  McNaghten^s  case  before  the  hc:^ 
practice  than  any  other  term.    Statutes,  both  of  lords.    In  Rogers^s  case  in  Massadn^sESi 
English  and  American,  have  expresdy  declared  Chief  Justice  Shaw  instracted  the  jmy  tki 
that  lunatic  shall  apply  to  all  persons  of  un-  caseof  partial  insanity  the  party  must  biTe^t- 
sound  mind,  and  to  those  who  are  incapable  ficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  r^^. 
of  managing  their  affairs ;  and  in  England  the  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  whirli  o6- 
name  includes  idiots  also.    Lunacy  may  then  ers  stand  to  him ;  and  to  know  that  tlie  8ft  b 
be  fitly  employed  as  a  title  under  which  to  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  ib- 
present  the  legal  relations  of  insanity.     Its  tice  and  right,  injurious  to  others,  asd  a  wi- 
medical  and  scientific  aspects  are  treated  un-  tion  of  du^.    But,  on  the  oontiwr,  if  he  r: 
der  other  heads,    ^ee  Insanitt,  and  Mbdioal  understands  the  nature  of  his  act  and  its  cc^^ 
JiiBiBPBiTnBKGE.)    Here  we  concern  ourselves  quenoes,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  vn: 
only  with  the  settled   rules  of  law,  which  and  criminal,  and  mental  power  snffidsit : 
determine  the  legal  status  of  insane  persons. —  apply  that  knowledge  to  hia  ovn  case,  oi : 
In  England  the  custody  of  lunatics  and  idiots  laiow  that  if  he  does  the  act  he irS\  dovr!: 
is  vested  in  the  court  of  chancery,  not  in  its  and  receive  pxmishment,  the  partial  iosscitj .? 
character  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  as  the  dele-  not  sufficient  to  exempt  him  Atim  re^x)iisT:7 
gate  of  the  crown,  the  representative  of  the  for  criminal  acts.    If  it  be  found  that  the  cai 
parent  patria;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sover-  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  tedso^ 
eign  to  take  care  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  state,  the  question  win  be  whether  the  dsa^ 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves.    In  the  United  existed  to  so  high  a  d^ree  that  for  the  is 
States  the  people  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  being  it  overwhelmed  all  reason,  coosaest. 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  and  judgment,  and  whether  the  person  inns- 
It  is  that  here  the  legislature  exercises  a  pro-  mitting  the  crime  acted  fh)m  an  iiresistibkisc 
tective  authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.    The  uncontrollable  impulse.    If  so,  thentheirtn 
statutes  of  the  different  states  provide  that  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  hot  the  iiri 
such  persons  may  be  put  under  guardianship ;  untary  act  of  the  body  without  tikeoQDeair?^ 
and  if  a  competent  judicature  have  found  uie  of  a  mind  directing  it. — In  respect  to  the  prvi 
fact  of  lunacy  in  the  prescribed  mode,  and  have  of  insanity,  the  weight  of  authority  &  ths 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  lunacy  is  held  such  a  defence  must  be  snbstantiaUjpnifdt^ 
to  be  conclusively  proved.    Until  the  contrary  an  independent  fact,  and  the  burden  of  jrwrf  i* 
be  shown,  either  upon  an  inquisition  of  lunacy,  of  course  on  the  defendant.    In  MaMchtisetts 
or  upon  special  testimony  in  a  given  case,  every  the  defence  is  made  out  if  the  prepooderaDce 
man  is  presumed  to  be  of  sane  mind.    But  if  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  k^ 
it  be  proved  or  admitted  that  lunacy  existed  at  ity.  Evidence  of  acts,  dedaratians,  andcccdi^ 
a  particular  period,  and  that  the  derangement  both  before  and  after  the  time  when  the  aGe?^ 
wasof  a  habitual  and  not  of  a  merely  temporary  crime  was  committed,  is  admissible  as  teD:* 
or  accidental  nature,  then  it  is  presumed  to  ing  to  show  insanity  at  the  momeDt  d  tbr 
continue,  unless  its  continuance  be  disproved,  act.    Evidence  of  hereditary  ioaanitj  i?  ^' 
llius,  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  burden  of  admissible,  both  in  civil  and  crimbal  c»^- 

Crinff  a  testator's  insanity  rests  ordinarily  on  Whatever  be  the  nature  or  decree  ^  ^^-^ 
who  impeaches  the  instrument  for  this  disease,  if  the  mind  be  so  much  unpaired  &^| 
cause.    Yet,  on  the  ol^er  hand,  proof  of  gen-  be  inc^able  of  intelligent  disposal  intheof^^- 
eral  and  usual  insanity  may  be  rebutted  by  nary  affairs  of  life,  it  is  in  civil  jnrispre^^*^ 
evidence  that  the  act  was  done  during  a  lucid  irresponsible  for  its  acts.    He  whose  iniirfB* 
interval,  and  the  burden  of  proving  this  rests  far  overshadowed  possesses  no  longer  a  d^ 
on  the  party  who  asserts  the  exception.  Moral  ing  and  consenting  will.    He  is  therefore  no- 
insanity  alone,  that  is,  mere  derangement  of  pable  of  making  contracts,  for  a  contivt  n- 
the  moral  faculties,  does  not  invalidate  a  wilL  quires  a  concurrence  of  wilk    When  tBefl^ 
The  evidence  must  show  a  delusion  in  matters  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  of  maniage  b^ 
of  fact.    A  higher  degree  of  insanity  must  be  the  capacity  of  consent,  there  is  no  motw? 
shown,  in  order  to  absolve  from  criminal  guilt,  binding  promise,  and  the  marriage  b^^"^- 
than  to  discharge  from  civil  obligation.    In  all  Whether,  in  a  given  case,  such  a  disabihtjo* 
cases  the  jury  must  be  instru<^d  that  every  isted  as  to  render  contract  imposdble,  if^^ 
man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  pos-  ally  declared,  and  the  nullity  of  the  ntf^ 
sees  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon-  pronounced  by  competent  judicial  «"'*^'v 
slble  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  But  though  the  contracts  of  an  insane  mn^ 
to  their  salirfaotion ;   and  that  to  establish  a  necessarily  void,  he  has  not  alwajs  beoi  w 
defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  mitted  to  repudiate  them.    Until  the  tinier 
clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  commis-  Edward  III.  no  objection  seems  to  ^^Jt 
sion  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  made  to  such  a  proceeding.   ^^^^^^ 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  absurd  maxim  grew  into  a  rnl^  ^''^^    ^i^ 
the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  the  meet  eminent  legal  authorities,  that  noDv 
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should  be  pennitted  to  stultify  himself.    The  court  went  to  what  is  now  considered  an  ex- 
strictness  of  the  rule  was  graduallj  relaxed ;  treme  length,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  if  a 
not  at  first  on  the  ground  that  lunacy  was  a  person  anected  by  that  species  of  insanity  in 
defence  in  itself,  but  that  it  was  competent  which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  in- 
evidence  to  show  that  undue  advantage  had  jury  and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
been  taken  of  a  party,  or  that  actual  fraud  had  revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  be  yet  capable 
been  practised  upon  him,  by  reason  of  his  im-  in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right  from 
becility.    This  nile  is  now  abandoned,  and  if  wrong,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of 
one  enters  into  a  contract  while  he  is  deprived  violence  which  he  might  commit  under  this 
of  reason  he  may  avoid  it  when  he  recovers  his  species  of  derangement.    So  Baron  Bolfe,  in 
sanity.     Yet  the  exception  is  admitted  that  the  case  of  the  queen  against  Stokes  in  1848 
one  may  not  plead  his  lunacy  to  annul  his  con-  (and  he  was  quoted  and  followed  by  Baron 
tract  for  necessaries  made  witii  him  in  good  rarke  in  Barton^s  case  in  the  same  year),  said 
faith  by  the  other  party ;  nor  ii^  in  fact,  no  ad-  the  subject  had  been  lately  carefuliy  considered 
vantage  were  taken  of  the  lunatic,  can  a  pur-  by  the  judges,  and  the  law  was  now  clear ; 
chase  made  in  good  faith  be  rescinded,  if  injus-  •  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  acts  by  the  law 
tice  would  thus  be  wrought  to  the  other  pai'ty,  of  his  country  if  he  can  disoem  right  from 
and  both  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo, — A  wrong.    In  the  trial  of  Pate  (I860)  for  an 
testament  discloses  the  wUl  of  the  testator;  assault  upon  the  queen,  in  which  an  uncon- 
but  when  a  disposing  will  fails,  a  testament  is  troUable  impulse  was  urged  in  defence,  Baron 
impossible,  and  the  writing  which  purports  to  Alderson  sidd  in  summing  up :  "  It  is  not  be- 
be  one  is  a  nullity.    It  is  naturally  very  diffl-  cause  a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  unpunishable ; 
cult  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interval,  and  I  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  ex- 
far  more  difficult  than  to  prove  the  existence  ists  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
of  general  insanity.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur-  medical  men.    The  only  species  of  insanity 
poses  of  the  law  tiiat  the  mind  appears  to  have  which  excuses  a  man  for  his  acts  is  that  spe- 
been  rational  when  the  will  was  made.    Indeed,  cies  of  delusion  which  induced  to,  and  drove 
the  will  itself  may  furnish  strong,  perhiu)s  the  him  to  the  commission  of  the  act  alleged  against 
best  evidence  of  the  lucid  interval.    If  testi-  him.    The  jury  ou^ht  to  have  dear  proof  of  a 
mony  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  act  was  formed  disease  of  the  mind ;  a  disease  existing 
done  without  any  assistance,  and  the  writing  before  the  act  was  done,  and  which  made  the 
itself  discloses  no  marks  of  delusion  or  folly,  no  accused  incapable  of  knowing  at  the  time  that 
farther  proof  can  generally  at  least  be  required,  it  was  a  wrong  act  which  he  was  about  to  com- 
— ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  same  de-  mit.    The  law  does  not  acknowledge  the  doc- 
gree  of  incapacity  which  invalidates  civil  acts,  trine  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  person 
does  not  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility,  was  aware  that  the  act  which  he  contemplated 
When  insanity  is  pleaded  to  a  charge  of  crime,  was  wrong.    The  question  you  have  to  decide 
the  real  question  which  the  law  entertains  is :  is :  Was  the  accused  at  the  time  sufiering  from 
Was  there  a  criminal  intent ;  was  the  accused  a  disease  of  the  mind  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  that  criminal  will  which  is  the  es-  capable  of  judging  whether  the  act  he  com- 
sence  of  the  offence?    From  the  nature  of  the  mitted  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  act?"    In  one 
case  the  law  has  found  it  difficult  to  answer  class  of  cases  the  test  of  responsibility  is  there- 
these  questions ;  and  perhaps  it  has  not  always  fore  to  be,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  the 
answered  them  well.     The  doctrine    of  Sir  act  which  he  committed  was  wrong,  and  right 
Hatthew  Dale  has  exerted  a  large  Influence  on  and  wrons  in  these  cases  are  probably  to  be 
the  course  of  English  decisions.    He  was  dis-  understood  as  Lord  Brougham  explained  them 
posed  to  determine  the  criminal  responsibility  in  McNaghten's  case,  viz. :  right  must  be  un- 
of  a  mind  affected  with  insanity  by  its  strength  derstood  of  right  according  to  the  law,  and 
and  capacity;  and  said:  "Such  a  person  as^  while  wrong  of  an  act  condemned  and  punishable  by 
laboring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  law. — Another  class  of  cases  is  that  in  whicn 
ordinarily  as  great  understandinff  as  usually  a  responsibility  is  modified  by  the  existence  of 
child  of  14  years  old  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  delusion.      This  form   of   insanity  was   first 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."    But  sach  brought  before  and  recognized  by  the  courts 
a  rude  test  could  not  be  permitted  when  juster  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Hatfield  in  1800.    In 
views  of  mental  disease  had  come  to  prevail  that  case  the  prisoner  was  put  upon  his  trial 
among  scientific  men ;  and  accordingly  we  find  for  firing  at  the  king.    Hr.  Erskine  defended 
the  nicety  of  the  test  a  littie  advanced  when  him  successfully,  and  procured  the  acquiescence 
the  inquiry  became  whether  the  accused  had  of  the  court  in  his  views  of  the  irresponsibility 
so  far  lost  the  use  of  his  understanding  as  not  of  the  accused.    Hatfield  labored  under  the 
to  know  right  fiom  wrong.    With  the  single  delusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  him- 
qualification  that  this  test  should  be  applied  self  for  his  fellow  men,  and  he  conceived  that 
to  the  particular  act  committed,  this  criterion  the  best  mode  to  draw  upon  himself  the  pun- 
has  been  long  in  use,  with  only  slight  and  im-  ishment  of  death  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
material  variations,  in  the  English  criminal  law.  the  life  of  his  sovereign.    It  was  not  denied 
It  was  laid  down  in  Bellingham^s  case,  by  Sir  that  Hatfield  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that 
James  Mansfield,  in  1812.    In  that  case  the  the  act  which  he  contemplated  was  punishable 
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by  the  law ;  indeed,  it  was  jast  that  which  he  abstraotlj,  bnt  alao  in  reference  to  the  petv. 

(fid  know  and  directly  contemplated ;  yet  bo  nlar  act.    Further,  there  may  be,  in  fart  rs- 

powerfhl  was  his  delnsion,  that  the  act  which  erally  is,  no  delnnon  in  respect  to  the  xvsz. 

n  prompted  could  not  be  said  to  proceed  from  The  act  is  the  offiipring  of  an  nnoontrd^ 

the  motion  of  his  own  f^e  will.    80  clearly  impulse ;  the  party  knows  the  nature  of  t* 

and   forcibly   did   Mr.  firskine   present   the  act  which  he  is  abont  to  commit,  but  L 

flronnds  of  the  defence,  that  the  conrt.  Lord  not  the  power  to  choose  otherwise  thn  is  i- 

Eenyon,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  prose-  does ;   and  because  the  will  is  not  here  ^ 

cation,  and  the  argument  of  the  eminent  conn-  cemed,  the  homicide  is  not  answenUe  ior  1» 

sel  became  a  precedent  and  authority  in  the  act — So  far  then  as  a^ndicsted  esses  p,  » 

law.    This  same  plea  of  delusion  was  success-  sanity  is  admitted  as  a  good  plea:  1,  wbet  e 

fully  urged  for  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  the  the  commission  of  the  act  the  offender  wis  w 

minster  of  York,  in  obedience,  ss  he  said,  to  capable  of  distinguishing  whether  it  was  mz 

the  command  of  Heayen.    In  1848  the  English  or  wrong ;  2,  when  the  act  was  dooe  imdtf  1 

law  upon  this  matter  was  set  forth  in  the  case  delusion  in  respect  to  tihe  existenoe  ot  &» 

of  McNaffhten  by  the  judges  in  the  house  of.  which,  had  they  actually  existed,  iroold  h^. 

lords.    This  opinion,  emanating  as  it  does  fh)m  constituted  a  good  defence ;  and  S,  if  the  le 

the  highest  authority  and  pronounced  upon  de-  were  committ^  under  the  influenee  ofmxi 

liberation,  deserres  great  respect.    The  ludges  disease  great  enough  to  overpower  the  vi 

say  that  if  there  be  only  a  partial  delusion,  though  neither  delusion  nor  any  like  jvor- 

and  the  party  is  not  in  oiner  respects  in*  cation  of  the  act  be  disoovered. 
sane,  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situa-       LUNAR  OAUSTIO.    See  NrrBAn  of  Sc- 

tion  ss  to  responsibility  as  if  the  &cts  with  txb. 

respect  to  whidi  the  delusion  exists  were  real.       LUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  keii^ 

For  example,  i^  under  the  influence  of  such  a  Malmd,  on  an  extensive  plain,  about  8  m.  frc 

delusive  idea,  one  supposes  another  to  be  in  the  Baltic,  and  21  m.  £.  from  Oopeslui^: 

the  act  of  attempting  to  take  his  life,  and  he  pop.  6,298.     There  are  several  tsnnerie* « 

kills  that  other,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence,  woollen  manufiaotories  in  the  town.  Tht  as^ 

then  he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment,  dral  is  a  large  irregular  edifice,  taid  to  im 

But  if  the  delusion  were  that  the  deceased  had  been  founded  in  the  11th  century  and  enli^ 

inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  his  character  and  at  diflTerent  periods.    In  size  it  is  tlw  tioRl 

fortune,  and  he  theretbre  killed  him  in  revenge,  church  in  Sweden.    Measures  were  nn^ 

then  the  aggressor  must  be  held  guilty.    It  was  taken  to  restore  and  complete  it.  Ttoe  in 

also  the  opmion  of  the  judges  that,  notwith-  two  other  churches.    The  object jof  istatst  a 

standing  a  party  accused  did  an  act  which  was  Lund  is  the  nnivernty,  the  only  ODeinSftto 

in  itself  criminal  under  the  influence  of  insane  except  that  at  Upsal.    It  was  founded  in  U7). 

delusion,  with  a  view  of  producing  some  public  and  nas  a  library  of  80,000  volomeft.  od  ^^- 

benefit,  or  of  redressing  some  supposed  wrong,  era!  museums  and  collections  of  natonl  hEtoty 

yet  he  was  responsible  if  he  knew  that  he  was  and  mineralogy.    Pufendorf  was  prafewr^ 

acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.    In  Mas-  the  law  of  nature  and  of  natioos  in  thu  k- 

sachusetts,  in  the  well  known  case  of  Rogers,  versity  in  1670.    Lund  is  a  place  of  p«ft  ffi- 

which  has  been  approved  in  other  states,  de-  tiquity,  and  in  pagan  times  is  said  U>htnUc 

Insion  was  admitted  to  be  a  legal  test  of  insan-  80,000  inhabitants.    In  the  middle  igeftitvv 

ity.    It  was  there  held  that  if  a  party  under  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  was  oonsidav 

a  real  and  firm  though  insane  belief  do  an  act  the  primate  of  the  north,  and  the  Seaodinina 

which  would  be  justifiable  if  the  imaginary  fact  monarchs  were  formerly  elected  npoo  t  u 

existed,  then  he  is  not  responsible. — ^The  tests  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  i  p^ 

already  considered,  namely,  the  consciousness  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Danes  8^ 

of  right  and  wrong  and  delusion,  apply  to  the  Swedes,  Dec.  1,  1676,  in  which  10,000  oa 

intellectual  faculties  alone.    But  the  moral  fac-  were  killed.    A  treaty  condaded  here  te» 

ultiesy  not  less  than  the  intellectual,  may  be-  nated  the  war  8  years  later, 
come  deranged.   Passions  and  propensities  may       LUNDY,  Bebjavik,  an  American  abofitkB- 

be  so  extremely  developed  as  to  destroy  the  ist,  bom  in  Handwich,  Sussex  oo^  N.  J-,  i^ 

balance  of  the  mind  and  defeat  the  supremacy  4, 1789,  died  in  Lowell,  La  Salle  co^  Hl^  ^^ 

of  the  will.    This  condition  of  mental  disorder,  22, 1889.    Both  his  parents  were  mmhenti 

moral  insanity,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  a  the  society  of  Friends.    Until  19  jetn  of^ 

partial  recognition  by  the  law.    The  nicer  de-  he  labored  upon  his  father's  fann,  alter  wIub 

flrees  of  it,  for  which  medical  men  contend,  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Vs.,  when  hij^ 

nave  not  found  so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  mained  4  years,  working  Uie  first  18  mootlisf 

the  courts.    When  the  claim  of  indulgence  for  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler.    At  this  plf*  ^ 

this  sort  of  mental  infirmity  has  been  plainly  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  aabjefU 

^  reasonable,  it  has  however  been  admitted  aud  slavery.    On  leaving  Wheeling  be  west  to» 

flavored.    This  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  ^^^ 

that  form  of  insanity  known  as  homicidal  mania.  He  subsequently  settled  in  bosiDefli  in  St  Cv^ 

TTie  perpetrator  may  be  perfectly  capable  of  ville,  Va.,  whm  in  1815  he  oripMted  ib  «"• 

distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  not   only  slaveiy  association,  <»dled  the'* ^"*^^'' 
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Sooietj,^^  and  wrote  an  appeal  on  the  subject  fbrpe  adyaiitageonslj  posted  on  an  eminenoe  at 
of  slavery.    Soon  after  a  joamal  entitled  *'  The  the  bead  of  Lundy^s  lane,  and  in  the  immediate 
Philanthropist^^  was  oommenced  at  Ht.  Pleas-  vicinity  of  Niagara  falls.     Althoagh  greatly 
ant,  to  which  Lundy  contributed,    lie  then  ontnnmbered,  the  American  general  determined 
visited  St.  Lonis,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  to  hold  his  ground  if  possible  until  the  main 
years  engaged  in  a  newspaper  exposition  of  the  body  of  the  army  under  Brown  could  arrive 
slavery  question.    Daring  this  time  he  lost  the  upon  the  field,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
few  thousand  dollars  his  previous  industry  had  offensive  by  sending  M^or  Jessup  with  a  bat- 
accumulated.    Returning  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  he  talion  to  turn  the  enemy^s  left.    His  small  force 
commenced,  in  Jan.  1812,  the  publication  of  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  sustain  the 
the  ^^  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  the  full  fire  of  the  British  infantry  and  of  a  battery 
office  of  which  was  soon  removed  to  Jones-  of  7pieces,con8i&tinffof  Skt-poundersandhowit- 
borough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  in  zers,  which  crowned  the  heights,  and  at  every 
1824.    In  1825  he  visited  Hayti  to  make  ar-  discharge  made  deep  chasms  in  the  American 
rangements  for  the  settlement  of  emancipated  ranks.  Animated  by  the  courageous  bearing  and 
slaves.    In  1828  he  visited  the  eastern  states,  buoyant  spirits  of  their  commander,  the  regi- 
Tirhere  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  ments  mamtained  their  ground  unflinchingTy, 
of  prominent  abolitionists,  one  of  whom,  Wil-  and  were  presently  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  afterward  became  asso*  that  Jessup  had  been  completely  successful  in 
elated  with  him  in  editing  his  journal.    In  his  manosuvre,  and  had  captured  Gen.  Riall 
1828-^9  he  was  assaulted  for  an  ^eged  libel,  and  his  whole  staff,  who  were  immediately  sent 
indirectly   censured  by  the  court,  and  soon  to  the  rear.    Soon  but  one  American  regimenti 
afterward  removed  to  Washington.    In  1830  the  9th,  remained  in  front,  and  this  made  feeble 
—  31  he  travelled  in  Canada  and  Texas  to  obtain  resistance  against  the  British  battery,  now  aug- 
snbscribers  to  his  paper,  and  to  continue  his  mented,  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  Drummond,  to  9 .  pieces.    The  enemy,  though 
He  made  a  second  trip  to  Texas  in  1888,  re-  numbering  upward  of  4,000  men,  nevertheless 
turned  tiie  following  year,  and  immediately  refrained  from  charging  Scott^s  exhausted  bat- 
afterward  undertook  another  Journey  to  Texas  talions,  which  they  might  by  the  mere  force 
and  Mexico.    He  continued  his  literary  con-  of  numbers  have  eaMly  overpowered.    At  this 
nection  wit^  the  **  Genius  of  Universal  i^anci-  critical  moment  the  main  body  of  the  American 
pation"  as  long  as  it  was  published,  and  was  army,  which  Brown,  alarmed  at  the  heavy  and 
the  first  to  establish  anti-slavery  periodicals  continued  cannonade,  had  hurried  forward  with- 
and  the  delivery  of  anti-^avery  lectures,  and  out  waiting  for  a  message  from  Scott,  arrived 
probably  the  first  to  induce  the  formation  of  upon  the  field  on  a  run,  and  Gea  Ripley's  bri- 
Bocieties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produce  gade  at  once  went  to  the  front,  while  the  rem- 
of  free  labor.    **The  Life,  Travels,  and  Opin-  nant  of  Scott's  soldiers  were  formed  in  a  single 
ions  of  Bei^amin  Lundy,"  by  Thomas  Earl,  battalion  in  the  rear.    The  evening  was  now  far 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  advanced,  and  notwithstanding  the  moon  was 
LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battlb  of,  called  also  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky,  an  almost  com- 
that  of  Bridgewater  or  Niagara,  a  severe  en-  plete   darkness   enveloped  the   field,  broken 
gagement  fought  in  Canada,  near  the  falls  of  only  by  the  flashes  from  the  British  guns,  and 
Niagara,  between  the  Britbh  and  American  from  the  irregular  discharges  of  musketry  on 
forces,  July  25,  1814.    Two  days  alter  the  either  side.    A  pause  presently  ensued  as  each 
defeat  of  the  British  under  Gren.  Riall  at  Chip-  army  prepared  lor  a  decisive  blow,  and  Brown, 
pewa  by  Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  July  5,  1814,  the  gaining  a  partial  view  of  the  heights  occu- 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Brown,  numbering  pied  by  the  British  guns,  as  the  clouds  of  smoke 
about  8,000  men,  crossed  the  Chippewa  river  rolled   away  from  the  field,   determined  as 
and  took  post  at  Queenstown ;   Biall,  after  the  only  chance  of  winning  the  battle  to  make 
throwing  a  portion  of  his  force  into   Fort  an  attempt  to  carry  the  battery.    Turning  to 
George,  retreating  to  a  strong  position  near  Col.  Miller,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  take  it. 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,    Occasional  skir-  "  I^U  try,  sir,"  replied  Miller,  and,  placing  him- 
mishes  took  place  between  the  outposts  of  both  self  at  the  head  of  the  21st  regiment,  sup- 
armies  ;   but  Brown,  finding  that  he  had  no  ported  by  the  2dd  under  Mi^or  McFarland,  he 
battering  cannon  .to  besiege  Fort  George,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hill.    Guided  by 
being  unwilling  to  leave  that  fortress  in  his  Scott,  the  column  pressed  swiftly  and  silently 
rear,  fell  back  after  a  few  days  to  the  Chip-  forward  in  dose  order,  and  had  nearly  reached 
pewa.    Here  on  the  25th  he  received  intelli-  the  summit  when  their  muffled  tread  announced 
gence  that  Gen.  Drummond,  who  had  reached  their  approach.    At  this  moment  a  sheet  of 
Fort  George  with  British  re^oforcements,  had  flame  burst  from  the  battery,  and  a  fearful  dis* 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Queenstown  to  charge  of  |prape  caused  the  23d  to  recoil,  whUe 
attack  Fort  Schlosser,  where  the  American  a  second  discharge  drove  them  in  disorder  down 
supplies  were  deposited.    Scott  was  at  once  the  hilL    But  the  21st  never  faltered.    Closinff 
detached  with  1,200  men  to  make  a  demon-  up  their  ranks  after  eveiy  volley,  they  held 
Btration  on  Queenstown,  and  about  sunset  un-  their  course  unswervingly  until  within  musket 
ezpeotedly  came  up  with  Biall  and  his  whole  shot  of  the  battery,  when^  pouring  in  a  volley,  ^ 
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they  charged  with  a  shont,  ba joneted  Itie  ed  K.  by-  the  Elbe  (which  sepflrates  it  frm 
artillerymen  at  their  grnia,  and  idfter  a  fierce  Hamburg,  Hoktein,  Laoenbnrg,  and  partlrfraB 
struggle  drove  the  enemy  in  ocmfaaion  down  Meoklenbnrg),  E.  by  the  Proflsiaii  ^nfmatmii 
the  hill.  The  28d,  which  had  ralHed  under  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  S.  by  BronswidL  ■: 
MoFarland,  arrived  at  this  Juncture,  followed  Hildeaheim,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  CiiR- 
by  the  remainder  of  Ripley's  brigade,  and  the  berg ;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  S5^T :. 
Americans  prepared  to  maintain  the  hill  so  The  highest  land  between  the  two  pnan^ 
heroically  won.  Soon  the  British  column  was  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  is  the  Lfinebc: 
heard  ascending  the  slope,  and  after  a  volley  heath,  a  very  desolate  spot.  The  other  paitic' 
from  both  sides  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  the  province  are  also  mostly  coTered  with  hesl 
was  maintained  for  20  minutes  around  the  tur^  moors,  and  forests,  chiefly  of  fir.  Aim: 
captured  guns,  resulting  in  the  complete  dis-  the  riverbanks  there  is  some  fertfle  marsh  hk 
oomfiture  of  the  British,  who  fled  precipitately  but  the  com  raised  is  not  anfBcieitt  for  frr. 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  After  the  lapse  sumption.  Flax  and  tumipe  are  larg^  c^- 
of  half  an  hour  they  returned,  but  were  again  vateo,  and  also  to  some  extent  hops,  potif<t^. 
driven  down  the  hill,  Scott  with  his  battalion  and  vegetables,  but  very  little  fruit.  The  br^ 
charging  them  effectually  in  the  flank.  Scarce-  ing  of  cattle  yields  better  retoms  than  the  rl- 
hr  an  officer  now  remained  unwounded  in  the  age  of  the  soil ;  sheep  abound,  and  the  br^ 
American  ranks,  and  the  men,  faint  with  their  of  horses  is  much  improving.  Timber  for  bi^yl* 
exertions  and  tormented  by  thirst,  were  ready  ing  and  fuel  abounds  in  the  forcstsi  Gjpi^ 
to  sink  with  exhaustion.  IJnwilling,  however,  is  found  in  many  places,  in  the  TiCTutT  <^  »- 
to  relinquish  the  field,  they  replenished  their  line  springs.  The  chief  means  of  sobeistcM 
ammunition  from  the  cartridge  boxes  of  their  of  the  inhabitants  are  afforded  by  the  fonssi 
fallen  comrades  and  foes,  who  covered  the  and  by  bilberries,  juniper  berries^  and  cm- 
ground  around  the  battery,  and  then  calmly  berries,  of  which  large  Quantities  are  expired, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  British.  After  an  The  heath  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  bree&s 
honr^s  pause  the  latter,  reinforced  by  fresh  of  bees,  that  thousands  of  beehives  are  saotv 
troops  from  Fort  George,  advanced  under  Qen,  Ltlneburg  from  other  parts  of  the  coostTT. 
Drnmmond  to  the  third  and  last  assault  The  The  manuiactures  are  confined  to  yam,  finta 
conflict  which  ensued  was  more  deadly  than  hosiery,  and  wooden  carvings.  Lftneborf  n? 
ever ;  for  half  an  hour  the  hill  seemed  one  in  ancient  times  an  allodium  of  the  hosie  ^' 
blaze  of  fire,  and  friend  and  foe  were  mingled  Brunswick.  In  1285  it  became  a  dudiT,  to- 
in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  the  gether  with  Brunswick.  Afterward  it  fonned 
enemy,  broken  and  foiled  at  all  points,  retired  a  distinct  principality,  and  eventually  was  al- 
for  tlie  third  time,  and  "  a  profound  silence  lotted  to  Hanover. — LtJumuiiq,  the  opital,  is 
ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the  situated  on  the  llmenan,  82|-  m.  br  rnltrsr 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  monotonous  roar  K.  N.  £.  from  Hanover,  and  i^  ra.  S.  E.  fm 
of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as  it  were,  Harburg ;  pop.  18,000.  It  retains  the  a^»eft 
over  this  fatal  scene  of  fraternal  strife  and  of  antiquity,  and  contains  a  town  hall  (i^ 
military  glory.**  Brown  and  Scott  being  now  Sdtu),  noted  for  its  fine  relics  and  works  c(  til 
disabled  by  wounds,  the  command  devolved  There  are  manufactories  of  sugar,  salt,  tobarm 
upon  Ripley,  who,  finding  the  enemy  indis-  &c.  Nearly  70,000  horses  are  annually  hroa^ 
posed  to  renew  the  attack,  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  market. 

to  the  camp.    The  captured  guns,  owing  to  the  LUNENBURG,  a  S.  £.  oo.  of  Va.^  boimded 

want  of  horses  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  S.  by  the  Ifebenii 

men,  could  not  be  removed  from  the  field,  and  river ;  area,  410  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1860,  ll,6fi 

when  a  detachment  was  sent  back  to  secure  of  whom  7,187  were  slavesi    The  surface  p 

them  it  was  found  that  the  hiU  had  been  re-  generally  level  and  the  soU  moderately  fertik. 

occupied  by  the  British.    In  this  battle,  the  The  productions  in  1850  were  49,960  boshf^ 

most  obstinately  contested  perhaps  ever  fought  of  wheat,  240,066  of  Indian  com,  2,284,668  IK 

upon  the  American  continent,  the  British  force,  of  tobacco,  and  16,689  of  wool.     There  were  T 

beside  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents,  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  3  tiinneries,  20  chorcii- 

had  the  advantages  of  position  and  prepara-  es,  and  460  pupils  attending  pablie  sckooh 

tion.    Against  these  odds  the  troops  or  Brown  Capital,  Lewistown. 

fought  with  a  valor  and  obstinacy  unparalleled  LUNEVILLE,  a  city  of  France,  cafHtsl  of « 

in  Uie  war,  and  which  did  much  to  disabuse  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  ^ 

the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that  partment  of  Meurthe  (Lorraine^  sitnated  ob  ik 

American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  right  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  near  its  juaf^ 

veterans  of  Europe.    According  to  the  official  with  the  Yezouse,  240  m.  by  railway  E  inn 

accounts,  the  Americans  lost  in   killed   and  Paris,  78  m.  W.  from  Strasbourg,  and  20  tr.  S. 

wounded  748  men,  and  the  British  878.    Ripley,  £.  from  Nancy ;  pop.  in  1866,  11,969;  cf  the 

finding  his  forces  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  commune,  16,801 ;  and  of  the  arrondisi^eiReat 

effective  men,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  88,614.    Lun^ville  contains  the  largest  canlry 

Fort  £rie,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge  barracks  (accommodating  over  6,000  horses)  la^ 

over  the  Chippewa  and  a  portion  of  his  stores,  the  finest  riding  school  in  France.    Vast  bodiei 

LGNEBURQ,  a  province  of  Hanover,  bound-  of  cavalry  are  frequentiy  collected  there  '» 
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the  antnmiif  when  military  ezereises  ure  prao^  they  k^ep  the  trachea  widely  opened,  which 
tised.  Under  Lonis  XIII.  it  was  taken  from  of  course  wonld  not  be  the  case  if  this  tube 
the  house  of  Lorraine  by  the  French.  A  treaty  was  simply  membranous.  In  the  back  part  of 
of  peace  was  signed  there,  Feb.  9,1601,  between  the  tracnea,  between  the  extremities  of  the 
the  German  empire  and  France.  cartilaginous  rings,  there  are  transversal  muscu- 
LUNGS,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the  yerte-  lar  fibres  of  the  unstriped  variety.  The  fibrous 
brated  animals,  the  principal  organs  of  respira-  tissue  found  in  the  trachea  belongs  to  the 
tion.  The  tiioracic  cavity  (the  diest)  is  chiefly  two  varieties  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibres, 
filled  up  by  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  There  are  The  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  one,  in  per- 
two  lungs,  one  in  the  left,  the  other  in  the  right  feet  continuity  with  that  of  the  larynx  and 
side  of  the  chest  Between  them  are  placed  that  of  the  bronchi.  Its  most  remarkable 
the  heart,  the  great  bloodvessels  that  spring  feature  is  that  its  epithelial  covering  is  composed 
from  this  organ,  the  ossophagas,  the  thoracic  of  ciliated  cells  presenting  the  vibratile  move- 
duct,  &c.  The  left  lung  is  smaller  than  the  ment  in  a  high  degree.  A  great  many  mucous 
other.  The  two  lungs  are  united  together  by  glands  exist  ^  along  the  trachea,  especially  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trachea,  which  is  a  large  its  back  part.  The  bronchi,  or  rather  the  large 
tube  in  continuation  with  the  larynx.  The  bronchi,  are  the  two  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
lungs  are  a  mass  of  ramified  tubes,  branches  of  ohea,  from  which  they  spring  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
the  trachea,  through  the  walls  of  which  all  the  each  of  them  going  into  the  lung  of  the  corre- 
blood  of  the  body  passes  to  receive  oxygen  and  sponding  side.  The  cartilaginous  rings,  the 
to  give  away  carbonic  acid.  In  all  air^reath-  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous  layer,  the  mucous 
ing  vertebrata,  the  atmospheric  air  reaches  the  membrane,  &c.,  of  the  bronchi  very  much  re- 
larynx  through  the  nasal  and  the  buccal  cavi*  semble  the  same  parts  of  the  trachea  in  shape 
ties,  then  passes  into  the  trachea,  and  into  its  and  structure.— The  lungs  are  united  with  the 
ramifications  which  are  called  bronchi  or  bron-  heart  and  with  the  trachea  by  a  part  called  the 
chial  tubes,  and  from  these  tubes  into  membra-  root,  which,  in  each  side,  is  composed  of  the 
nous  pouches  named  alveoli.  The  lung  substance  large  bronchus,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
is  composed  of  the  alveoli,  the  air  sacs,  the  tery,  two  pulmonary  veins,  and  smaller  vessels 
small  bronchi,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  and  nerves,  the  whole  being  almost  completely 
nerves ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  membrane  that  covered  by  the  pleura.  Each  lung  is  divided 
surrounds  each  of  the  lungs  and  is  known  as  into  lobes,  2  in  number  in  the  left  one  and  8  in 
the  pleura.  Before  giving  a  description  of  the  the  other.  The  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much 
intimate  structure  of  the  lungs,  we  will  say  a  according  to  age  and  sex.  In  adult  men  the  two 
few  words  of  the  trachea  and  lai'ge  bronchi. —  lungs  weigh  from  40  to  60  ounces,  and  in  women 
The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  extends  from  the  from  28  to  85  ounces.  The  ratio  of  the  weight 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  of  which  it  is  the  con-  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  80  or 
tinuation,  to  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it  40.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  very 
divides  into  the  two  large  bronchi  It  is  situ-  slight,  and,  unless  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
ated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  6  or  6  dorsal  alveoli,  any  part  of  the  lungs  dipped  into  water 
vertebne.  Accordbig  to  most  anatomists,  the  will  rise  and  fioat.  Each  lobe  of  the  lungs  is 
branching  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the  divided  into  lobules,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
level  of  the  8d  dorsal  vertebra ;  but  Dr.  Waters  bronchial  tubes  like  grapes  on  a  bnnch.  Each 
affirms  that  the  spot  where  the  branching  is  lobule  is  surrounded  by  condensed  areolar  tissue 
usually  found  is  at  the  lower  border  of  the  5th  mixed  up  with  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Each  lob- 
or  the  middle  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra.  The  ule  is  a  fair  representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
length  of  the  trachea  is  about  4  or  5  inches,  a  whole  lung,  as  it  hangs  upon  a  bronchial  tube, 
The  average  transversal  diameter  of  this  tube  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  branches  of 
is  between  9  and  12  lines  in  adults.  The  an-  bronchial  vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  roots  of 
terior  two  thirds  of  the  trachea  is  cylindrical,  the  lungs  the  two  large  bronchi  divide,  the 
the  posterior  third  is  a  fiattened  wall.  In  the  right  into  8,  and  the  left  into  2  bronchial  tubes, 
neck  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  a  one  for  each  of  the  pulmonary  lobes.  The  pri- 
few  flat  muscles;  in  the  chest  it  is  placed  be-  mary  bronchial  tubes  are  very  short,  and  divide 
tween  the  two  lungs  and  covered  by  muscles,  into  2  or  8  smaller  tubes,  each  of  which  gives 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bony  and  cutaneous  off  2  or  8  divisions.  Before  reaching  their  ter* 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  structure  of  the  tra-  mination,  the  tubes  branch  off  4  or  5  times  more, 
chea  is  complicated.  This  tube  is  essentially  UsuaUy  the  branching  of  each  tube,  whether 
composed  of  an  internal  layer  which  is  a  mu-  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  &c.,  is  only  into 
cous  membrane  and  an  external  one  which  is  2  divisions,  sometimes  into  8^  and  more  rarely 
fibrous.  Imbedded  in  these  membranes  are  into  4  or  5.  The  terminal  twig  of  a  bronchial 
from  16  to  20  cartilaginous  pieces,  with  the  tube  is  a  small  canal,  in  which  are  found  many 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  or  of  a  ring  one  third  of  openings  or  orifices  of  very  short  tubes,  which 
which  is  missing.  These  incomplete  rings  are  are  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  tube.  At 
placed  transversely  at  nearly  equal  distances  the  sides  and  extremities  of  these  ramifications, 
one  from  the  other;  they  give  to  the  anterior  as  also  at  the  further  point  of  the  terminal  twig, 
two  thirds  of  the  trachea  the  cylindrical  form,  to   which  they   are  appended,  honeycomb^ 
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eayities  are  found  which  are  known  as  air  Teal*  oonatitates  respiration,  ean  eaaQj  takefheeliT 

deS)  or  air  cells.    These  cells  are  the  essential  endosmosia  and  ezosnuMis.    (For  olber  6di^- 

parts  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  in  them  that  the  fono-  on  the  anatomy  and  physkdogj  of  the  In^A 

tion  of  respiration  is  performed.    We  owe  the  Blood,  CaouLATioH,  Hsabt,  andBnnunDi' 

best  description  of  the  air  cells  to  Dr.  A.  T.  H.  — ^Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  Inngi  are  traM 

Waters,  who  calls  them  air  sacs.    According  to  nnder  specific  heads,  aa  Asthma,  BtoKCEiiii, 

him,  they  consist  of  somewhat  elongated  cavi-  Oonsdicftion,  £mphthbxa,  HjDfOPTTBB,  <&» 

ties,  which  communicate  with  a  bronchial  ram-  ma,  Plbubibt,  FNXUMOinA ;  and  we  dov  bit 

ification  by  a  circalar  opening,  which  is  nsa-  to  notice  some  of  rarer  oeemraooe;  Piila»> 

ally  smaller  than  the  cavity  of  the  sac    The  nary  apoplexy  is  practically  always  a  leohtf 

air  sacs  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  separated  heart  disease,  and  especially  of  msesse  of  ut 

from  each  other  by  thin  walls.    Many  small,  mitral  orifice.    Cancer  sometimeB  attacks  ik 

shallow,  cop-like  depressions,  separated  from  lungs;  most  commonly  this  is  seooDdcjii 

each  other  by  portions  of  membrane,  are  found  the  same  disease  oocnrring  in  some  olfaer  oiga, 

at  the  bottom  and  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  Primary  cancer  is  exceedingly  nrs,  is  ntst 

air  sacs.    These  small  cavities  have  been  called  nized  with  difficulty,  and  is  uninfloeDoed  Lf 

alveoli  by  BossignoL    The  alveoli  have  no  com-  any  known  treatment. — In  Gahobbki  or  ia 

munication  with  each  other,  except  by  their  Luno  a  portion  of  the  InngtisBDe  diea^prsi 

opening  in  the  cavity  of  the  air  sac.    Dr.  Wa*  rise  to  a  peculiar  gangrenous  fetor  of  tbebtotk 

ters  has  lately  confirmed  the  observation  of  and  expectoration.    The  disease  maj  be  eitbff 

most  preceding  anatomists,  that  an  epithelial  ciroumsoribed  or  diftaee.    In  the  first  cue  tb 

layer  exists  in  the  air  sacs  and  the  alveoli.    In  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  iioiad 

adults  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  in  extent,  and  is  separated  by  a  sharpljddffied 

tube  varies  from  J^  to  t  j^  of  an  inch ;  tiiat  of  line  from  the  surrounding  tissue;  seTcni  d 

the  air  sac,  from  ^^  to  ^V ;  and  that  of  the  alve-  th^e  gangrenous  patches^  isolated  from  ock 

oil,  from  f>i,  to  -^{g, — The  lunss  receive  two  other,  may  exist  in  the  same  luDg,  h  iiSm 

kinds  of  olood  vessels,  one  kind  starting  from  gangiene  no  line  of  demarcation  existi,  ana  tk 

the  right  side,  the  other  from  the  left  side  of  the  gangrene  is  apt  to  be  much  more  extennTe.  i> 

heart.-  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  volving  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  era  tbe 

convey  to  the  air  sacs  the  blood  that  has  come  greater  part  of  the  whole  long.   Oo  czusiur 

from  every  part  of  the  body  into  the  right  an-  tion  after  death,  the  afifected  portioD  of  tbeii^ 

ricle.    The  pulmonary  veins  convey  back  from  is  found  either  reduced  to  a  graogrenois  (ieth- 

the  air  sacs,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  tos,  or  soft,  infiltrated,  easily  toni,  disMJcra]) 

the  blood  that  has  taken  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  exhaling  an  intensely  gaogreooBs  odor. 

and  given  off  carbonic  acid  in  the  cavity  of  the  The  attack  is  often  first  announced  by  tk  [»- 

alveoli.    Another  kind  of  blood  vessels  coming  culiar  odor  of  the  breath ;  coodi  tsfs^^a, 

from  the  aorta  (the  bronchial  arteries)  convey  attended  with  expectorations  of  a  dirty  gny, 

blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  vari-  brown,  green,  or  blackiah  cok>r.    Soocte 

ous  tissues  of  the  lungs  to  serve  for  their  nu-  hsmoptysis,  particularly  in  childreDf  vpn^ 

trition.    The  bronchiu  veins  bring  back  to  the  The  patient  loses  flesh,  the  streogth  npi^ 

right  auricle  tlie  blood  that  has  served  for  the  £eu18,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  sn 

nutrition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  As  the  organs  the  patient  sinks,  often  dyin^f  o(  sofibeatioB.  <^ 

of  respiration  the  lungs  receive,  through  the  physical  examination  early  m  the  disease,  ota 

pulmonary  artery,  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  nothing  can  be  disoovered,  or  onlj  a  mtm 

which  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  rhonchus  confined  to  one  portkMi  of  tbe  Ibb^ 

veins ;  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  the  afterward  more  or  less  dnlness  on  percossHxiB 

lungs  receive  from  the  aorta  the  blood  that  is  found  over  the  same  q>ot,  with  broocfai^ 

to  serve  for  their  nutrition.    The  lungs  are  ex-  piration  mixed  with  the  fine  crepiUnt  rw» 

tremely  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels^  but  the  lym-  of  pneumonia;  finally  the  signs  of  tcarity^ 

phatic  glands  seem  not  to  exist  in  their  struc-  come  evident    Gangrene  of  the  Joiigliasii^ 

ture ;  many  of  these  glands  are  found  round  the  attributed  to  inflammation  of  that  oriaa;  w 

roots  of  these  organs.    Two  kinds  of  nerves  the  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  that  gaogreoei 

supply  the  lungs  with  their  ramifications,  which  the  primary  disease,  and  pneamoDJa  bet  t  e» 

are  very  numerous,  the  sympathetic  and  the  sequence.     The   diseaae  is  commonly  »» 

pneumogastric. — ^The  function  of  the  lungs  is  though  in  the  circumscribed  form  of  P^P^ 

obvious  from  their  structure ;  it  is  respiration,  patients  sometimes  recover.   In  the  trettoeK 

The  structure  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  pur*  cami^or  and  opium  have  been  fomid  of  »J<^ 

pose,  as  it  essentially  consists  in  an  immense  but  our  efforts  must  be  vmulj  eoaiuw  t» 

number  of  small  air  chambers  or  sacs  at  the  maintaining  the  strength  of  tbe  P*^'[^[^ 

termination  of  small  tubes,  which  all  commu-  ios  and  a  nutritious  diet    In  tbe  homceop^ 

nicate  with  the  atmospheric  air  through  the  practice  arsenic  is  relied  on.  ^^ 

bronchial  tubes  and  the  larynx;   and  as,  on       LUNT, OBOROB,an Ameriflankwj^i>»^j 

another  side,  the  blood  vessels  conveying  the  and  Journalist,  born  in  Newbuiypon^i^^ 

blood  to  be  submitted  to  respiration  are  dis-  was  graduated  at  £[arvard  college  in  18»^ 

tributed  on  the  very  thin  membranes  of  the  ied  law,  and  commenced  practice  iowoH^ 

alveoli,  so  that  the  interchange  of  gases^  which  town.  While  preparuigfor  thehtrbewnf^ 
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oipal  of  the  Newbaryport  hiflh  Mhool.    He  oountries  aronnd  the  MediterrAoeftn  sea,  of 

resided  for  some  years  in  Newbnryport,  being  the  monntainoas  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  of 

several  times  a  member  of  the  state  legi^atore,  the  temperate  portions  of  North  and  Sonth 

both  as  a  representatiye  and  senator.   He  beg^  America.  In  Persoon's  *^  Synopsis^^  (Paris,  1807) 

to  write  ana  publish  poetry  at  an  early  age.    A  20  species  are  ennmerated.    In  Don's  **  History 

small  Tolame  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1889,  of  the  Dichlamydeons  Plants''  (London,  1882) 

and  was  followed  in  1848  by  another  entitled  62  spedes  are  mentioned.    There  are  fignres  of 

^'  The  Affe  of  Gold."    In  1846  he  delivered  a  66  species  and  varieties  in  the  different  botan- 

poem  beibre  the  Boston  mercantile  library  asso-  ical  works  qaoted  by  Pritzel  in  his  leonum 

oiation  called  '*  Onltnre,"  which  was  afterward  Botaniearum  Index  (Berlin,  1854).    Torrey  and 

published.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  Gray,  in   their  ^' Flora  of  North  American 

the  following  year  was  appointed  by  Preddent  Plants,"  describe  no  fewer  than  45  as  belong- 

Taylor  U.  8.  dbtrict  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  ing  to  North  America.   Beveral  others  are  cited 

and  held  the  office  till  Murch,  1868.    He  has  in  Dr.  Torrey's  description  of  the  botanical  col- 

since  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ^  The  lections  of  the  *^  Exploration,  &c.,  for  the  Pacifio 

Dove  and  the  Eagle"  (1861);  ''Lyric  Poems"  Raikoad"  (vol.  iv.,  1866),  and  by  Prof.  Gray 

(1864);  ''Julia"  (1856);  "Eastford,  or  House-  in  his  account  of  a  collection  of  plants  made 

hold  Sketches"  (a  novel),  under  the  pseudonyme  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F^  New  Mexico, 

of  Westley  Brooke  (1866) ;  and  "  Three  Eras  by  Augustus  Fendler.    The  lupines  are  mostly 

of  New  England,  and  other  Writings"  (1867).  sought  after  as  handsome  garden  flowers,  al- 

Since  March,  1867,  Mr.  Lunt  has  been  an  editor  though  the  yellow  lupine  (Z.  luteiu)  and  the 

of  the  "Boston  Courier,"  a  conservative  journal,  white  lupine  (Z.  albtu)  are  used  as  articles 

His  latest  publication  was  a  small  volume,  com-  of  food  in  the  south  of  Italy,  notwithstand- 

prising  four  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  ing  that  the  seeds  are  bitter ;  they  are  also 

the  above  named  joumid,  entitled  "  Radicalism  eaten  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  called  embdber^ 

iuReligion,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Life"  (1868).  and  are  sola  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ready 

LUPEROALIA,  the  ancient  Roman  festival  dressed.  The  seeds  of  Z.  termu  are  boiled  for 
ofpurification  and  expiation,  celebrated  annually  food  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  eat  the  raw  pe- 
on Feb.  16  (whence  the  name  of  the  month,  dundes  (footstalks),  after  peeling  them.  The 
from  Febnui^  another  name  for  the  festival),  lupine  seems  wonderf ally  adapted  to  thin  and 
in  honor  of  Lupercus  (surnamed  Februus,  ftom  poor  soils,  and  to  very  barren  places,  which  cir- 
Jebruum^  a  purgation),  the  god  of  fertility.  The  cnmstance  contradicts  the  presumed  origin  of 
appropriate  saoritices  were  goats  and  dogs,  after  the  word  lupine  from  lupu$y  wolf;  as  if  wolf- 
the  offering  of  which  two  patrician  youths  were  like  it  exhausted  and  devoured  the  soil  which 
led  forwaiS  to  the  altar,  and  one  of  the  priests  supports  it.  Both  Pliny  and  Oolumella  tell  us 
touched  their  foreheails  with  a  sword  dipped  in  that  orops  of  lupines  were  grown  and  afterward 
the  blood  of  the  victims ;  another  immediately  ploughed  in  by  the  ancient  Romans,  to  make  the 
washed  off  the  stain  with  wool  and  milk.  The  soil  better,  as  is  the  practice  now  in  Tuscany 
priests  next  partook  of  a  banquet,  at  which  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. — ^The  most 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine.  This  common  lupine  seen  with  us  is  the  large  annual 
over,  they  cut  the  skins  of  the  goats  that  had  species  (Z.  hinutus)  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
been  sacrificed  into  pieces,  with  some  of  which  having  a  tall,  downy  stem  or  stalk,  and  elegantly 
they  covered  parts  of  their  bodies,  in  imitation  disposed,  sofUy  pubescent,  many-parted  leaves, 
of  Lupercus,  who  was  represented  half  naked,  large  blue  or  rose-colored  flowers,  and  large, 
and  half  clad  in  goat  skins;  with  the  other  flattened,  concave-sided  seeds.  The  field  Peru- 
pieces,  cut  into  thongs,  they  ran  through  the  vian  lupine  (Z.  arvennt^  Bentham)  is  a  half 
streets,  strikins  every  person  whom  they  met,  hardy  perennial,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
especially  femcues,  who  courted  the  flagellation  high,  with  rich,  lilao-blue  and  yellowish  flowers, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  averted  sterility  and  the  which  appear  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  increased  by 
|)angs  of  parturition.  Antony,  on  the  day  when  sowing  the  seeds,  and  it  will  grow  in  auy  good 
Le  offered  Osesar  the  diadem,  was  ofiiciating  as  soil.  A  hardy  perennial  species  from  Oalifomia 
a  priest  of  Lapercns.  The  ceremonies  of  this  is  the  broad-leaved  lupine  (x^.to^i/oUtM,Agardh), 
festival  are  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  with  light  purple  flowers,  and  blooming  from 
purification  of  the  people.  The  order  of  the  July  to  SeptemW,  increased  from  seeds,  or  by 
Luperci,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romu-  division  of  its  roots.  Another  from  the  same 
lus  and  Remus,  formed  a  college  of  which  none  region  is  the  parti-colored  lupine  (Z.  verHeoUr^ 
could  originally  be  members  save  the  noblest  pa-  Lindley),  growing  two  feet  high,  with  pink, 
trician  youths.  This  college  at  first  consisted  purple,  and  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May 
of  two  classes,  styled  the  Fabiani  and  Quinti-  and  June.  Its  habit  is  decumbent,  but  it  pro- 
liani^  to  which  Osssar  added  a  third  named  duces  a  great  profusion  of  many-colored  blos< 
Juliani ;  and  hence  the  two  former  classes  are  soms  breathing  a  sweet  perfume.  The  many« 
termed  by  later  writers  LuperH  veUres,  leaved  lupine  (Z.  poJypkyllvi)  and  its  white 

LUPINTE,  the  common  name  of  a  great  num-  variety  (Z.  p.  aldtM)  are  among  the  finest  per- 

ber  of  beautiful  plants,  which  ar&  either  an-  ennifd  sorts;  and  when,  under  cultivation,  it  is 

nuals,  perennials,  or  in  some  instances  of  a  sub-  suffered  to  grow  into  a  large  clump,  it  will 

shrubby  character,  natives  of  Europe,  of  the  throw  up  a  great  quantity  of  spikes  of  ele* 
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jpant  bine  or  pure  white  flowera,  afctraetive  in  a       LI7BATIA  (Qerm.  ZotiMte),  an  extenarc  n> 
Bigh  degree.    This  is  a  common  species  at  the  gion  of  Germany,  now  belonging  in  put  to  rW 
mouth  of  the  Oolambia  river  and  at  Puffet's  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prussia.  1- 
Bonnd.    Several  have  yellow  flowers,  of  which  which  formerly  oonstitated  the  two  maii^i> 
Menzies*  lapine  (L,  Mmziesii^  Agardh),  with  ates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Luaatia,  the  force 
TerticUlate  flowers  in  a  long  spike,  and  ih»  en*  being  the  southern  division.  They  w»%  b«Bc> 
tire  plant  clothed  with  a  silky  pubescence,  found  ed  li.  by  Brandenburg,  K  by  Silesia,  S.  bj  hy 
by  Douglass  in  Galiforuia,  may  be  mentioned,  hemia,  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Ifeisen;  am 
As  far  as  tiie  N.  W.  coast  occurs  a  spedes  {L.  about  4,200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  aoothem  ptr 
Nooikateim8f  Don),  and  also  a  form  of  it  in  the  is  mostly  mountainous,  rich  in  timber,  and  p^ 
Kocky  mountains  in  lat  55^,  with  flowers  hav-  turesque,  and  the  northern  lew^  and  fertk 
ing  a  blue  corolla  variegated  with  red  and  yel-  The  inhabitants  are  GernuEiia  and  Wends,  :k 
low  veins.    Sabine^s  lupine  (L.  SdHni^  Doug*  latter  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavic  Dsae 
lass)  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  species,  witn  and  Milzieni,  and  speaking  a  peculiar  Sa^^ 
a  t^l,  striate,  nearly  glabrous  stem,  clothed  with  dialect.    Lusatia  was  made  tributary  to  tii 
lanceolate  leaflets  silky  on  both  sides,  flowers  Carman  empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ](>:: 
verticiUate  in  a  dense,  tliick  raceme,  with  yel-  century  by  Henry  L,  and  fiDaUy  sabdoed  ik 
low  corollas ;  it  is  found  on  the  Blue  mountains  converted  to  Ghristianity  by  his  snceesaff  C^ 
in  Oregon,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  L    Its  possession,  however,  was  for  maoj  eo- 
Rocky  mountains  near  the  confines  of  perpet-  tunes  an  object  of  contention  between  tk 
nal  snow.     Two  species  represent  the  genus  princes  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Brand^ibiff^  sad 
more  particularly,  in  the  Atlantic  states.    One,  Meissen.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  15tli  no- 
found  in  the  sandy  barrens  oS  North  Carolina  tury  it  submitted  to  Matthias  Corvinoa  iq: 
and  Florida,  is  the  L.  Mlotfts  ( Willd.),  with  of  Hungary.    After  his  death  it  was  reaisesisft 
unifoliate,  large,  densely  silky  tomentose  leaves ;  to  Bohemia^  with  which  it  became  soljcc:  to 
very  long  linear-subulate  stipules ;  flowers  ir-  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg,  brother  of  the  e- 
regularly  disposed  in  a  long  spike;  handsome,  peror  Charles  Y.,  in  1526.     Having  reTuixrC 
bright,  reddish  purple  corolla,  which  is  deeply  during  the  80  years'  war  against  the  sirir  ot 
colored  in  the  centre  of  the  vexillum ;  legume  Ferdinand  II.,  it  was  subdued  bj  John  Gtam, 
very  lanuginous,  resembling  a  ball  of  silky  elector  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  hira  in  1(3^ 
wool  enclosing  4  or  5  smiJl  variegated  seeds.  It  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  all  Lover  vt: 
grows  in  the  driest  sand.    A  species  closely  al-  a  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  Praw- 
ned (L.  diffuwM^  Nuttall)  is  reduced  to  a  variety  sia,  the  former  being  annexed  to  the  pn>ri2» 
of  this,  the  distinctions  not  being  sufficiently  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  5j»c- 
specific.    More  widely  diflTused,  and  growing  in  sia.  The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Ln«da  forms 
light,  sandy  soil  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  at  the  circle  of  Bautzen  in  Saxony.    G6rfitz,  Lnct 
Behring's  straits  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arc-  au,  and  Gnben  are  among  the  principal  tav^^ 
tic  sea  (Richardson),  is  found  the  other  species,  of  Prussian  Lusatia ;  Bautzen,  Zittan,  az^  O 
known  as  the  common  wild  lupine  (Z.  peren-  menz,  among  those  of  the  Saxon  diriaion. 
ni$).    Its  stem  is  erect  and  somewhat  hairy ;        LUSHINGTON,  Stephen,  an  En^sh  st«t» 
ite  leaves  are  digitate,  consisting  of  from  8  to  man  and  jurist,  bom  in  London  in  1781  E< 
10  lanceolate  we<lge-shaped  leimets,  arranged  was  graduated  at  All  Sonls^  eoDege,  Oxfoni  d 
around  the  end  of  the  petiole;  its  flowers,  on  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fdlow,  SDdk 
a  terminal  spike,  are  blue,  or  sometimes  rose-  1806  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  T«a- 
colored.    The  root  is  perennial,  and  throws  up  pie.    Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  as  ai- 
each    successive   season   increasing   flowering  vocate  at  Doctors'  ConuuoDs,  and  in  the  nsc 
stems ;  it  grows  readily  from  the  seeds.    A  year  received  the  degree  of  D.CJl  at  Otksi 
natural  patch  of  these  charming  plants  over-  He  entered  parliament  in  1807,  and  diviif » 
spreadinga  large  area  of  sand,  clothing  the  bar*  lengthened  legislative  career,  terminatiof  3 
ren  waste  with  beauty,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  1841,  advocated  the  prominent  mesenres  » 
eye.    Artificially  propagated,  the  wild  lupine  anating  from  the  liberal  party.     At  the  sue 
succeeds  best  when  raised  from  seeds,  and  in  time  he  maintained  a  high  repntation  at  t^ 
such  cases  blossoms  in  the  2d  or  8d  year.  There  bar  as  a  civilian,  and  was  one  <^  the  csmd 
are  instances  of  varieties  being  met  with  hav-  employed  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  Id  the  tn 
ing  pure  white  flowers.    The  species  having  a  to  which  she  was  subjected  after  the  introdv* 
shrubby  stem  is  the  tree  lupine  {RarbwreuM^  tion  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against^ 
Sims),  which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  feet.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ccas- 
This  species  has  been  cultivated  in  England  tory  court,  and  in  1838  judge  of  the  high  tf^ 
since  1796.    Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  of  admiralty  and  a  pnvy  counciUor,  hsA  of 
color  and  are  fragrant.    Mr.  Nuttall  conjectures  which  latter  offices  he  still  holds.     Hei^t^ 
that  it  may  have  been  brought  from  CaJifornia,  chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  London  and  Ro(^ 
the  river  lupine  (Z.  rivularis^  Lindley),  having  ester,  and  commissary  of  Westminster,  £s^ 
stems  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  not  being  scarcely  and  Herts,  beside  holding  other  minor  officei 
distinguishable  from  it,  except  in  tlie  color  of        LUSITANIA,  the    country  of   the  pe^ 
its  flowers  (bluish  lilac),  and  likewise  found  in  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Lusitani,  and  in 
California  by  Douglass  and  by  Nuttdl.  wider  sense  the  name  of  one  of  the  S  proriBetf 
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into  wbioh  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  divided  Uairum  to  designate  that  space  of  time  gener- 
by  Angostns.    Tlie  Romanprovinoe  oocnpied,  ally.    All  Roman  armies  were  lustrated  before 
like  modern  Portagal,  the  W.  side  of  the  penin-  they  commenced  military  operations.    The  Ro- 
sula,  extending  from  Oape  8t.  Vincent  £.  to  the  man  shepherd  at  the  approach  of  night  adorned 
month  of  the  Guadiana  and  N.  to  the  DourOb  his  fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  sprinkled  his 
It  conseqnendy  did  not  inolnde  the  N.  provinces  sheep  with  water,  and  offered  incense  and  sao- 
of  Portogal,  £ntre  Donro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  rifioes  to  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  shep* 
Montes.    Eastward  in  the  interior  it  extended  herds.    Whatever  was  nsed  at  a  lustration  was 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Portugal,  embra-  immediately  after  the  ceremony  cast  into  a  riv- 
cing  the  N.  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  er,  or  some  place  inaccessible  to  man,  as  it  was 
£stremadmti  and  the  S.  part  of  Leon.  The  conn-  deemed  ominous  for  any  one  to  tread  on  it. 
try  of  the  Lnsitani^  however,  was  much  smaller  LUTE,  a  musical  stringed  instrument  of  the 
than  the  province  to  which  its  name  was  given,  guitar  species,  formerly  in  general  use,  but  long 
la  this  sense  Lusitania  included  only  the  region  superseded  by  the  harp  and  guitar.    In  shape 
betvreen  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  from  the  At-  it  is  not  unlike  the  section  of  a  pear.  It  is  play* 
lantio  on  the  W.  to  the  present  frontier  of  Por-  ed  like  the  guitar,  and  the  music  was  written 
tngal  on  the  E.    The  province  was  anciently  rich  in  tablature,  but  in  so  careless  a  manner  that  it 
and  fertile,  and  possessed  valuable  mines  of  gold  is  difficult  to  translate  it  into  modem  notation. 
and  silver.  Beside  the  Lnsitanians,  it  contained  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  eastern  origin,  and  has 
several  other  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  impor-  been  ascribed  to  the  Arabs, 
tant  were  the  Yettones,  the  Turduli  Yeteres,  a  LUTE,  or  LirriKO  (Lat  lutum^  oi&7))  a  soft 
branch  of  the  Turdetani,  and  the  Geltici,  who  adhesive  mixture  used  in  chemical  operations 
w  ere  a  remnant  of  the  old  Oeltic  population  of  for  making  tight  the  joints  of  an  apparatus.    Its 
the  peninsula.    The  chief  city  of  Luntania  was  ingredients  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  va* 
Olisipo,  the  modem  Lisbon,  which  was  always  pors  to  be  confined,  and  the  temperatures  to 
a  place  of  importance,  though  the  Romans  made  which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  Fire-brick  clay  finely 
Emerita  Augusta,  the  modem  Merida,  the  capi-  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
tal  of  their  province.    The  Lusitani,  according  withstands  the  highest  degrees  of  heat,  and 
to  Strabo,  were  the  greatest  nation  of  the  penin-  makes  tight  joints  when  carefully  applied  and 
snla,  and  the  one  roost  frequently  and  longest  at  graduaUy  dried  and  baked.    Fibres  of  asbestus 
war  with  the  Romans.    They  were  a  brave  and  are  advantageously  intermixed  with  the  clay. 
tnrbnleDt  race,  and  much  addicted  to  brigand-  Fat  lute  is  very  generally  used  where  the  tem- 
age,   especially  those  who   dwelt  among  the  perature  is  not  excessively  high,  and  where  the 
mountains.  Under  YiriaUius  they  revolted,  158  vapors  to  be  confined  are  corrosive.    It  is  made 
6.  O.,  and  carried  on  for  14  years  a  gallant  stmg-  of  pipe  day  worked  to  a  soft  and  ductile  paste 
gle  against  the  Romans,  who  for  a  time  were  witn  linseed  oil.    It  must  be  applied  to  per- 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  fectly  dry  surfaces,  and  may  be  strengthened 
Yiriathus  was  finally  assassinated  by  the  Ro-  by  bmding  over  it  slips  of  bladder.    Common 
mans,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Lusitanians  putty  may  often  be  substituted  for  it.   Hydrau- 
was  soon  afterward  ^ected.  lie  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris  make  very  useful 
LUSTRATION  (Lat.  Itutratio,  also  Itoftrwn),  lutes  for  mafcy  purposes,  especially  when  ren- 
purification  by  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonies,  dered  impervious  by  washing  them  over  with  oil^ 
Originally  ablution  in  water  was  the  only  rite  or  a  melted  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wax  and 
observed  by  theOreeks,  but  afterward  sacrifices,  oiL    Oaustic  lime  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
&Cm  were  added.    They  were  employed  both  to  white  of  an  egg,  laid  on  slips  of  cloth  and  thus 
purify  individuids,citic»,  fields,  armies,  or  states,  applied  over  the  junctions  to  be  luted,  firmly 
and  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  the  gods.   The  adheres  like  a  cement.    White  lead  and  oil  laid 
most  celebrated  lustration  of  Greece  was  that  on  slips  of  cloth,  and  paste  and  paper,  or  glue 
performed  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  by  and  paper,  and  linseed  meal  made  into  a  paste 
Epimenides  of  Orete,  who  purified  that  city  with  water,  milk,  lime  water,  or  weak  glue,  all 
from  the  defilement  incurred  by  the  Cylonian  serve  as  lutes  for  special  operations, 
massacre.    A  general  lustration  of  the  whole  LUTHER,  Martin,  the  leader  of  the  German 
Roman  people  took  place  every  5th  year,  before  reformation,  bom  in  Eisleben,  now  a  town  of 
the  censors  went  out  of  office.    On  that  occa-  Ptassian  Saxony,  on  St  Martin's  eve,  Nov.  10, 
sion  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  Oampus  Mar-  1483,  died  in  the  same  place,  Feb.  18, 1546.    His 
tins,  and  the  sacrifices  termed  mtovetaurilia^  father  was  a  poor  miner,  but  an  industrious,  en- 
consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were  ergetic,  andsenribleman;  his  mother  a  plain  and 
offered  up,  after  being  carried  thrice  round  the  pious  woman.  *^  I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he  says  in 
multitude.    This  ceremony,  to  which  the  name  bis  characteristic  style ;  *'  my  father,  my  grand- 
^t^^^rum  was  particularly  applied,  is  said  to  have  fiither,  and  my  forefathers  were  all  genuine 
been  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius  in  566  B.  0.,  peasants.    Afterward  my  father  went  to  Mans- 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  last  time  at  Rome  fdd,  and  became  an  ore-din;er.  .  .  .  My  parents 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.    The  term  was  also  were  at  first  right  poor.    My  father  was  a  poor 

ried  to  the  period  which  intervened  between  miner,  and  my  mother  carried  her  wood  on  her 

hiutra^  andj  as  that  period  consisted  of  5  shoulders ;  and  after  this  sort  they  supported 

years,  later  writers  occasionally  use  the  word  us,  their  children.    They  had  a  sharp,  bitter 
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experience  of  it ;  no  one  wonld  woilc  00  hard  Btanpltz,  a  praotioal  mystie,  and  nperiorcf  :• 
now."    Sabseauently,  however,  his  father,  by  Angnstinian  order  in  Germany.   Th«  uka- 
persevering  labor,  acquired  a  honse  and  two  of  Erfurt  may  therefore  be  called  the  lMith|» 
furnaces  at  Mansfeld,  whither  he  removed  six  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  tbeenuv 
months  after  Luther's  birth,  and  left  at  his  oal  doctrine  of  justification  by  futh  witboc;  l 
death  about  1,000  florins  in  money.    The  re-  works  of  the  law.    *^  God  ordered,"  ojiky 
former  was  brought  up  under  pious  but  severe  **that  I  should  become  a  monlc,  that,  be:: 
and  rough  discipline.    At  school  he  was  once  taught  by  experience,  I  might  take  upniT*^ 
flogged  15  times  in  a  angle  forenoon.    He  calls  against  the  pope." — ^Here  doses  the  fiist  f!e^ 
ttie  German  schools  of  those  days  purgatories,  in  Luther^s  life,  his  training  for  tberelbninti 
and  the  teachers  tyrants  and  taskmasters.    All  We  now  enter  upon  his  public  career,  vbic: 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  harsh  and  rude  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  prodcrrr- 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for  the  rugged  period  of  German  Protestantism  tibat  abktr 
vigor  and  want  of  polish  in  Luther^s  character,  of  the  former  is  a  history  of  the  Istterfroa  :;* 
While  at  school  in  Mansfeld  he  had  to  beg  his  to  1630.    After  having  spent  8  jcan  is  c- 
bread  with  his  companions  by  singing  from  house  convent  and  taken  orders  (1M7),  Lother  r^ 
to  hoose  in  the  neighboring  villages.    "It  is  called  in  1508,  at  the  instance  of  SUopitift 
God^s  way,^'  he  says,  *^  of  beggars  to  make  men  professor  of  scholastic  philoaophy  to  the  cl  T^f 
of  power,  Just  as  he  loade  the  world  of  nothing.''  aity  of  Wittenberg,  which  had  ben  (miU  1 
His  condition  was  not  materially  improved  at  few  years  before  by  Frederic  the  TTne,  tc.:  - 
the  IVanciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  of  Siaxony,  the  cautious  patron  of  Lodtcra 
spent  one  year.    From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  the  reformation,  and  was  destined  nob  tot- 
Latin  school  at  Eisenach,  his  favorite  town.  At  quire  a  world-wide  repntatioE.   h  15lt  ir 
first  he  had  still  to  beg  his  bread  by  singing  took  the  degree  of  D.D.    He  lectured  on  Ui^r 
hymns  in  the  street,  and  felt  at  times  so  disoour-  ogy,  especiidly  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistie!  (f 
aged  that  he  nearly  gave  up  study  altogether.  Paul,  hisfkvorite  i^HMtle,  freely  expresK-ir' 
But  a  liberal  lady,  Ursula  Ootta,  took  the  poor  dislike  for  the  dry  and  stiff  fomuuiai^t:: 
boy,  who  had  engaged  her  sympathy  by  his  musi-  prevailing  scholasticism,  and  led  tbe  stixc-:* 
cal  talent  and  earnest  devotion  in  diurch,  to  her  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  fresfa  Re- 
house, dispelling  the  gloom  from  his  mind,  and  tains  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  tbe  eno^"- 
supporting  him  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  system  of  his  favorite  6t  AogiKtioe.  Ank 
university  of  Erfart  in  1501  at  the  age  of  18.  had  no  idea  of  being  in  conflict  with  tbe  gos^ 
Here  he  studied  with  great  zeal  and  success  the  ine  spirit  of  Catholicity.     On  tbe  wavj. 
Latin  classics  and  the  scholastic  (Aristotelian)  when  in  1510  he  made  a  JooroeytofioiBec 
philosophy,  and  was  graduated  in  1505  as  ILA.  the  interest  of  his  order,  he  devootiTisca-dee 
His  moral  conduct  during  all  that  time  was  un-  on  his  knees  the  $eala  9anta  of^Msitethe  dtrii 
blemished.    His  father,  who  in  the  mean  time  of  St.  John  Lateran,  idthough  sn  invvdT»t 
was  able  to  assist  him,  intended  him  for  the  le-  as  he  declares,  repeated  the  paaeage:  "Ik'j^ 
gal  profession.    But  the  sudden  death  of  an  in-  shall  live  by  f^ith.*'  It  required,  hoverer.  (£> 
timate  friend  in  a  duel,  and  his  own  narrow  es-  the  proper  external  occasion  to  oall  c«t  'i 
cape  from  death,  ^rst  by  a  severtf  illness,  and  reformation  as  it  was  fblly  prqwred,  dc4  (tj 
then  by  lightning,  which  struck  with  terrific  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  but  for  centuries  p^c: 
force  on  the  ground  near  his  feet  on  the  road  the  Latin  church  at  large,  both  Begativeljv^ 
between  Erfurt  and  Stotterheim,  so  strongly  positively,  by  the  anti-Catholic  8eeU,tlieis0n> 

excited  his  religious  feelings  and  filled  him  with  ments  of  Wyoliffe  in  En^and,  Hosb  in  6cb«a 

so  vivid  a  sense  of  the  vanitjiof  the  world,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  Weesel  and  maD^otbiR' 

that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  enter-  Holland  and  Germany.    This  oocasioD  ^  ^ 

ed  the  Angnstinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  July  17,  abuses  attending  the  promulgatioQ  of  n  •- 

1505.     Here  he  subjected  himself  to  the  se-  dulgence  under  the  authority  of  Pop^^^ 

verest  monastic  discipline  and  tbe  humble  ser-  to  all  who,  beside  fulfilling  other  coodit^ 

vices  of  sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar.    His  deep  should  contribute  money  for  tbe  v^ij 

mental  confiicts,  penances,  and  mortifications  of  of  the  cathedrd  of  St  Peter  at  RoiDft  ^ 

the  fiesh  seriously  undermined  his  health  and  person  intrusted  with  tiie  di^teosatioD  01  w' 

brought  him  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The  ascetic  indulgences  in  Saxony  was  a  Dominion  1^-' 

exercises  led  him  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  named  Tetzel,  who  seems  to  ha>'n  ^^^y'^ 

of  his  own  moral  helplessness,  and  to  the  cross  his  functions  in  a  manner  which  nioT  ^<^ 

of  Christ  as  the  only  source  of  Justification  and  Catholics  regarded  as  pro&ne.    He  vest 

peace.  In  this  process  he  was  greatiy  assisted  by  beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  tbeR>^ 

the  study  of  the  Bible,  complete  copies  of  whi<^  canonists  of  the  age,  and  made  the  F^.\'. 

he  first  found  in  the  university  library,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  remisnons  little  if  so.T  }^^^^ 

convent  at  Erfurt,  by  the  writings'  of  St  An-  an  open  sale.    Against  thi8proiiu)ation<M^ 

gnstine,  his  favorite  among  the  fa&ers,  the  ser-  things  Luther  raised  a  bold  wotest  i"^ 

mons  of  the  German  nivstic  Tauler,  the  com-  mous  95  Latin  theses  wbidi  he  po^  ^ 

mentariesof  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (hence  the  saying:  the  doors  of  the  Schloeskirche  *^^1^^ 

Si  Lyra  non  lyrasaet^  Luthenis  nan  Mltamet%  Oct  81,  1517.    He  enclosed  a  oopj  of  tDcn 

and  the  advice  of   his  fatherly  friend  John  the  archbishop  of  Magdcboig^  beawebifiS  "* 
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prelate  to  pat  a  stoptoTetsel^SManctaloiia  prao-  -—both  of  them  having  eyidentlj  often  erred 
tioes.   These  theaee,  although  sobmitting  the  en-  and  oontradioted  them^yes — and  since  it  is 
tire  controversy  to  the  deobion  of  the  pope,  con«  neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing  against 
tained  nevertheless  the  germ  of  the  Protestant  the  conscience.    Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  other- 
doctrines.    They  spread  with  the  velocity  of  wise;  God  help  me  I  Amen."    Tbos  the  Bible, 
lightning  through  the  press,  now  for  the  first  his  conscience,  and  private  judgment  were  the 
time  turned  to  account  in  a  popular  agitation,  three  powers  to  which  he  appe^ed  against  tra- 
and  kindled  a  fire  throughout  the  entire  Oatho-  dition,  the  pope,  and  the  councils.    When  the 
lio  world  of  Europe.    A  sharp  controversy  fol-  solitaiy  monk  entered  the  hall  of  the  diet, 
lowed ;  the  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy  Freundsberg.  one  of  the  ablest  military  com- 
to   compromise  the  difficulty  through  Oigetan  mandersof  the  age,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  Miltitz  fiiUed ;  the  Leipsic  disputation  (July,  and  justly  sud :  ^  Monk,  monk,  thou  art  on  a 
1619)  between  Dt.  Eck  on  the  one  hand,  ana  passage  more  perilous  than  any  which  I  and 
Oarlstadt  and  Luther  on  the  other,  soon  rekin-  many  other  commanders  ever  knew  in  the 
died  the  fire  and  widened  the  breach.    Luther  bloodiest  battle  fields.    K  thou  art  right,  fear 
hurled  several  violent  and  most  effective  pam-  not;  God  will  sustain  thee.*'    The  diet  subse- 
phlets  against  Rome,  especially  his  address  to  quently  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire 
the  German  nobility  (1620),  and  henceforth  he  against  Luther,  and  he  was  now  an  outlaw  be- 
hated  and  abhorred  the  whole  system  of  Roman  fore  church  and  state. — ^With  Luther's  appear- 
Catholicism  as  an  anti-Ohristian  despotism  that  anoe  at  Worms  culminates  his  opposition  to 
held  the  church  of  Qod  in  captivity  and  ob-  Rome,  or  tlie  first  and  negative  act  of  the  refor- 
8 tr acted  the  access  of  the  believer  to  Ohrist.  mation.     The  third  period  of  Luther's  life. 
Thus  he  was  led  step  by  step,  against  his  origl-  which  reaches  fjrom  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521) 
nal  intention,  to  a  complete  emancipation  from  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1580),  embraces  his 
the  system  in  which  he  was  educated.    In  all  positive  labors  in  constructing  and  organizing 
this  crusade  he  was  encouraged  and  supported  the  new  church  on  the  scriptural  basis,  in  oppo- 
by  his  university,  his  prince,  and  a  hurge  amount  aition  not  only  to  papal  authority,  but  also  to 
of  growing  popular  sympathies,  especially  in  the  ultra  Protestant  radicalism  and  fanaticism.  On 
north  ofC^many.    Leo  X,  was  disposed  at  first  bis  return  to  Wittenberg  be  was  protected  by 
to  tr«at  the  whole  controversy  lightly^  as  &  m®'^  the  agents  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  lodged  in 
monkish  quarrel  between  the  Augustinians  and  the  castie  of  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach  in 
Dom  inicans ;  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  at  last  Thuringia.    In  this  romantic  solitude,  which  he 
toissue,  June  20, 1520,  the  bull  of  ezcommunica-  called  his  Patmos,  he  spent  10  months  under 
tion  digainst  the  dangerous  German  heretic^  who  the  assumed  name  of  *^  Knight  George,"  hunt- 
by  his  pen  had  shaken  the  church  and  the  em-  ing,  praying,  issuing  tracts,  and  translating  the 
pire  to  the  very  base.    Luther,  surrounded  by  New  Testament,  until  the  outbreak  of  serious 
nis  students  and  colleagues,  committed  the  pa-  disturbances  among  his  own  followers  induced 
ptd  bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  sev-  him  to  return  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1522)  in 
eral  books  of  Eck  and  Emser,  to  the  fiames  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  prince.    He 
(Dec.  10, 1520)  before  the  Elster  gate  of  Wit-  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  favor  of  order, 
tenberg,  ezdaiming:  **As  thou  (the  pope)  bast  authority,  moderation,  and  charitable  forbear- 
troubled  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  the  ance,  and  thus  allayed  the  radical  movement, 
eternal  fire  trouble  and  consume  thee."    (Oomp.  headed  by  his  older  colleague,  the  earnest  but 
Josh.  vii.  25.)  This  bold  act  was  the  fiery  signal  fluiatical  Oarlstadt,  which  threatened  to  defeat  the 
of  an  irrevocable  separation  from  the  Roman  causeof  the  reformation  by  turning  it  into  a  cha- 
hierarchy.    A  few  months  afterward  he  was  otic  revolution.    He  took  a  similar  conservative 
summoned,  by  the  newly  elected  German  em-  stand  against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  political 
peror  Oharles  Y .,  before  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  ultra  Protestantism  in  the  peasant  war,  which 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  timid  friends,  rose  like  a  dark  pillar  of  smoke  from  the  fiame 
he  resolved  to  go,  though  ^^  there  were  as  many  of  the  reformation,  and  ended  in  the  more  com- 
devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  plete  subjugation  of  the  German  peasantry  by 
houses."    On  entering  the  city  (where  a  mag-  their  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.    The  cruel 
nificent  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  (1860)  advice  attributed  to  Luther  to  kill  the  rebellious 
in  the  course  of  erection),  more  than  2,000per-  peasants  ^'  without  mercy  like  mad  dogs"  was  at 
sons  accompanied  him  to  his  quarters.    When  any  rate  executed,  and  the  premature  movement 
confronted  with  the  brilliant  assembly  of  the  in  favor  of  political  freedom  was  quenched  in 
emperor,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  1524.    Since  that  time  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  an  immense  many  has  been  strongly  conservative  and  mon- 
qoncourse  of  spectators,  and  called  upon  to  re-  archical  in  politics,  while  in  Switzerland,  France, 
cant,  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrines,  and  made  Holland,  and  En^^d  it  has  favored  and  pro- 
the  memorable  declaration  (April  16,  1521) :  moted  political  liberty.    In  the  midst  of  these 
^^  Unless  I  shall  be  refuted  and  convinced  by  disturbances  Luther  suddenly  married,  in  his 
testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  pubUo,  42d  year  (June,  1525),  to  the  great  surprise  of 
dear,  and  evident  arguments  and  reasons,  I  his  friends,  an  ez-nun,  Oatharina  von  Bora,  in 
cannot  and  will  not  retract  any  thing^  since  I  order  *^  to  please  his  fother,  to  tease  the  pope, 
believe  neither  the  pope  nor  the  conndls  alone  and  to  vex  the  devil.''  The  marriage  was  upon 
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the  wbole  a  liappj  one.     Lnther  speaks  of  and  presents  leas  biograpbioalvnityiodBtav 

his  '^Katj**  as  an  obedient,  pious,  and  good  to  the  general  reader.    He  oootmned,  kvns, 

wife,  whom  he  prized  "  above  the  kingdom  of  hk  kbors  as  professor,  preacher,  SDd  vno, 

France,  or  the  state  of  Venice.*'    The  most  im*  without  interruption,  and  took  a  leadiog|Mtsii 

portant  labors  of  the  reformer  between  1521  the  public  events  of  hiscoimtiy.   In  15)4  k 

and  1580  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  his  completed  the  translation  of  the  wlidkeBiL 

sermons,  hymns,  and  chorals  for  divine  service  the  work  of  12  years.    In  1586  hessBeated  tsi 

in  tiie  vernacular  tongue,  his  larger  and  shorter  temporary  agreement  with  the  Swis  Ptoia> 

catechism,  both  of  which  acquired  symbolical  tants,  bat  soon  afterward  renewed  tin  may 

authority,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  common  mentid  war  with  great  vehemeDee^  snd  i^ 

schools  and  popular  education.    He  defended  fellowship  with  all  who  denied  lusdodnKc^ 

the  establishment  of  such  schools,  partly  by  tax*  the  Lord^is  snpper.    In  1587  he  diev  op  ii 

atiOn,  partly  by  the  fhnds  of  the  monasteries,  strongly  anti-piqMl  spirit  the  ^' Artieksof  Snir 

with  the  strongest  and  clearest  arguments  de-  cald,'' intended  for  the  often  promissdiDdkiir 

rived  from  the  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  state,  delayed  general  counciL    They  wero  ogiMd  if 

the  Bible,  and  the  highest  considerations  of  pub-  the  Lutheran  princes  and  Mebmchthoa  (tboe^ 

lie  virtue  and  religion.  "  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  with  a  qualifying  clause  by  the  latter),  and  be- 

thing,"  he  says,  *^  affecting  the  interests  of  the  came  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  tbe  b 

kiufi^om  of  Christ  and  of  ^i  the  world,  that  we  theran  church.  He  had  no  oonfideDoeinanje» 

apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  in-  promise  with  Rome,  and  attended  none  of  tb 

structing  the  young.  .  .  .  Why  else  do  we  elder  conferences  which  vainly  attempted  to  beaitk 

persons  live,  but  to  take  care  of  the  young,  to  great  schism.    In  1539  he  committed  thtaa- 

teach  and  train  them?    It  is  not  possible  that  cusable  mistake  of  givioff  his  private  tiuip 

giddy  childhood  should  provide  for  its  own  in-  qualified  consent  to  the  diQgraoefDibigiDjQf 

struction.    Therefore  God  hath  committed  them  Philip  of  Hesse.  His  latter  years  were  fivqaodr 

to  us  who  are  old  and  have  experience,  and  he  obscured  by  sickness,  irritable  temper,  ^oocr 

will  call  us  to  a  strict  account.  .  ,  .  This  is  spirits,  deau  of  friends  and  rekfciveB,  dwa- 

not  only  the  duty  of  parents,  bat  also  of  the  faction  with  public  affidrs,  differeacei  msBf 

state  and  the  ohnnoh.    How  can  reason  and  his  followers,  and  the  warlike  prospects  <tfG» 

charity  allow  the  youth  to  grow  up  uneducated  many.    In  Bee.  1544,  he  wrote  to  t  fnai'. 

to  become  a  poison  and  pestilence,  corrupting  a  *'  I  am  worn  out  and  discontented;  thst  e^ !■ 

whole  town  ?"    He  regarded  the  office  of  a  an  old  man  and  no  more  of  any  use.  I  kie 

teacher,  next  to  preaching,  as  the  most  impor-  finished  my  coarse ;  there  remaineth  onlr  dai 

taut  and  useful  vocation.    "I  am  not  quite  sure  Qod  gather  me  to  my  fiuhers  and  giunj  hoij 

which  of  the  two  is  the  better ;  for  it  is  hard  to  to  the  worms.''    He  complained  bittflrir  cf  tk 

reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  rudeness,  impiety,  and  immorality  cf  us  ig<^ 

to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to  and  thereby  revealed  the  delect  c^bisrdanBt' 

bend  without  breaking."  It  is  necessary  to  add  tion,  the  want  of  congregational  oiguiatki 

that  he  viewed  domestic  and  public  education  and  moral  discipline.    In  1645  he  wis »  A' 

always  in  close  connection  with  religion  and  the  satisfied  with  the  people  of  Witteober];  n  i^ 

church.    In  1529  he  attended  the  fruitless  the-  count  of  their  luxury  and  vain  amosemeiit^tiif 

ological  conference  at  Marburg  to  bring  about  a  he  left  the  town  to  spend  the  remaiader  of  lii 

union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zwioglians^  days  elsewhere ;  bnt  at  the  entreatia  d  ^ 

but  declined  the  overtures  of  brotherhood  made  elector  and  the  university  he  retoned.  fisisi 

by  the  less  rigid  Swiss  reformer,  on  account  of  work  was  the  comi^etion  of  a  commenttf?  « 

the  difference  exisriug  between  them  in  their  Genesis,  which  he  commenced  in  1585  td  tur 

views  on  the  Lord's  supper.    He  claimed  and  eluded  in  Kov.  1545,  with  the  words :  ""1^ 

exercised  the  full  right  of  private  judgment  weak  andean  do  no  more.    Pn^Godt^be 

against  bishops,  popes,  and  general  councils,  maygrantme  a  peaceful  and  happTdeatb."  Ii 

but  refused  it  to  others  who  oonsdentiously  Jan.  1546,  he  left  Wittenberg  with  iuBtbreesoEK 

differed  from  him,  and  had  the  same  veneration  John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  to  settle  a  qeenel  l«- 

for  the  Word  of  God  as  he.    Bom  to  rule  and  tween  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  eone  ci  df 

accustomed  to  lead  opinion,  he  was  impatient  subjects  whom  they  wished  to  deprife  of  tbff 

of  contradiction,  and  overbearing  in  disposition,  fumaoea    He  reached  Eisleben  io  poor  bahi 

Daring  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1580,  where  the  preached  four  times,  communed  twiee^  ofdiuw 

'^Augsborg  Oonfession,"  Uie  most  important  two  priests,  wrote  serious  and  hnmonw  1^ 

symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  to  ''the  profoundly  learned  lady,  Oith.  M 

composed  by  Melanchthon  and  presented  to  hisgradons  housewife,'*  and  eoioyed  the  reofl' 

the  emperor,  Luther  remained  at  the  castle  of  lections  of  the  place  of  his  birth.   Fvooa^ 

Ooburg,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and  sation  in  these  d^ys  is  said  to  have  bees  nn*' 

encouraging  his  timid  and  often   desponding  ally  earnest,  rich,  and  impressiTe.   Tbe|tft'^, 

friend  Melanchthon .-^The  fourth  and  last  part  lated  to  deiUh,  eternity,  and  the  ^f^^'^^'^ 

of  Luther's  life,  from  1580  to  1546,  is  less  im-  friends  in  heaven.    On  Feb.  17  he  ^^fz 

portant  for  the  general  coarse  of  the  Protestant  with  a  painful  pressure  at  the  brea^  yj^^ 

movement,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  far  out-  fervent  prayer  and  thrice  repeatang  to  bisfneiw 

grown  its  individual  and  sectional  proportions,  the  inspired  words  (P^  zxxL  5):  **  AtbVt  ^ 
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thy  ha&dsl  oommit  my  ^>idt;  thonluisferedediii-  often  in  rode  and  vnlgtir  invectirea  which  no 
edine,  thou  faithful  God  1"  he  quietly  died  with  writer  of  the  present  day  could  use  without 
folded  hands,  between  2  and  S  o'clock  in  the  losing  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.    But  we 
xaorning  of  Feb.  18,  1646.    His  remains  were  must  take  into  account  his  want  of  refined 
removed  in  solemn  procession  to  Wittenbeig,  trainings  the  semi-barharous  oharaoter  of  his 
and    deposited  in  the  castle  church  near  the  ag^  and  the  rough  character  of  the  work  he 
pulpit.    Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon  preached  had  to  perform.    To  use  his  own  graphic  lan- 
the  funeral  orations,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  guage,  ne  was  **  rough,  boisterous,  stormy,  and 
universal  grief  of  Protestant  Germany  over  the  utogeiher  warlike,  born  to  fight  innumerable 
departure  of  the  £l\ji^  of  the  reformation^-^  devils  and  monsters,  to  remove  stumpe  and 
Liuther^s  greatness  is  not  that  of  a  polished  work  stones,  to  cut  down  tiiistles  and  thorns,  and  to 
of  art,  but  of  an  alpine  mountain  with  towering  dear  the  wild  woods,"    And  then  it  should 
peaks,  rough  granite  blocks,  deep  abysses^  sweep*  always  be  remembered  that  beneath  the  strong 
iDg^  torrents^  fresh  fountains,  and  green  mead*  armor  of  controversy  Luther  had  a  genial,  kin{ 
owB.     Whatever  he  said  and  did,  he  said  and  and  generous  hearL     He  never  meant  more 
did  with  all  his  might    His  character  is  easily  than  he  said,  and  knew  no  revenge.    A  lion  in 
understood.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  public  life,  he  was  a  lamb  at  home.    He  waa 
an  open-hearted,  honest  German.    Dissimula*  eminently  social  in  his  disposition,  a  great  lover 
tion  and  cowardice  were  alike  unknown  to  him.  of  poetry  and  music,  an  afifoctionate  husband 
His  virtues  and  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  and  and  father.   He  liked  to  play  with  his  children. 
we  have  nowhere  to  search  for  any  secret  or  and  to  gather  with  them  in  childlike  joy  around 
double  motive  in  his  conduct.    He  is  the  most  the  Christmas  tree.    He  wrote  to  his  ^*  Johnny'' 
faithful  and  original  type  of  the  German  nation-  from  Ooburg  in  1580,  during  the  important 
al  character  both  in  its  strength  and  weakness,  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg:  ^^ Mercy 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  and  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  httle  son.    I  am 
to  this  day  no  other  name  carries  such  weight  gbd  to  hear  that  you  kam  your  lessons  well 
and  authority  with  the  masses  in  Protestant  and  prav  diligently.    Qo  on,  my  child.    When 
Germany,  which  reveres  and  loves  him  far  I  come  home  I  wm  brins  you  a  pretty  fairing; 
more  than  Boniface,  "  the  apostle  of  Germany.''  I  know  a  very  i»retty,  d^i^tful  garden,  and  in 
He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  expressing  it  there  are  a  great  many  children,  all  dressed 
the  deepest  thoughts  in  the  plainest  and  most  in  little  goldeit  coats,  picking  np  nice  apples^ 
popular  language,  and  many  of  his  sayings  have  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  plums,  under  the 
passed  into  proverbs.    As  a  scholar  and  scien-  trees.    And  they  sing  and  jump  about,  and  are 
tifio  divine  he  was  inferior  to  Melanchthon,  and  very  merry ;  and  beside  tibey  have  got  beautiful 
not  to  be  compared  with  Calvin.    He  was  no  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  sad- 
systematic  thinker  and  logical  reasoner,  and  dies.    The  gardener  told  me:  ^ These  aredul- 
his  writings  abound  in  paradoxes,  inconosten-  dren  who  love  to  pray,  to  learn  their  lessons, 
ciea,  and  contradictions.    He  always  spoke  ont  and  to  obey.'    Then  I  said :  *Dear  sir,  I  have  a 
his  firat  impressions  and  momentary  convictions  Uttle  son  called  Johnny  Luther;  may  he  come 
from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  hearty  regardr  into  this  garden  too  ?'  And  the  man  said :  *  If  he 
less  of  consequences.   Nor  was  he  an  organizing  loves  to  pray  and  learn  his  lessons,  and  is  good, 
legislator  and  strict  disciplinarian  like  Calvin,  he  may.' "  In  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  friends 
He*  contented  himself  with  a  reformation  of  the  he  lays  open  his  whole  heart,  and  gives  free 
fundamental  articles  of  faith,  hoping  that  it  vent  to  his  native  wit,  harmless  humor,  and 
would  by  its  own  force  work  out  a  reformation  childlike  playfulness  and  drollery.    His  *^  Table 
of  conduct  and  public  morals.     He  left  the  Talk,"  though  by  no  means  all  genuine,  is  one 
government  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  of 
princes,  who  assumed  and  exercised  the  epis-  books,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  wildest  para- 
copal  power.    Some  of  his  private  habits,  his  doxes,  conceits,  superstitions,  and  freaks  of  fiuipy, 
love  for  wine  and  beer,  his  joviality  and  droll-  with  good  sense,  sound  views,  and  excellent  ad- 
ery,  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  Geneva  vice.    Men  of  genuine  humor  are  always  sen- 
reformer-  as  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  ous  at  bottom,  and  often  subject  to  mental  gloom 
holiness;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church  and  melancholy.  So  was  Luther,  especially  dur- 
of  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  left  it  in  disgust  in  ing  his  monastic  life  and  his  latter  years.  "  The 
1545,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  with  that  basis  of  his  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
of  Geneva  in  1664,  which  John  Knox  dedoied  sketch  of  Luther  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship," 
to  be  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  since  the  **  was  sadness,  earnestness.    In  his  latter  daya, 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  afterward  Val-  after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he  expresses 
entine  Andrecd  held  up  to  the  Lutheran  ohurohee  himself  heartily  weary  of  living ;  he  considers 
of  Germany  as  a  model  for  imitation.    Luther  that  God  alone  can  and  will  regdate  the  course 
never  acquired  a  control  over  his  violent  lem-  things  are  taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of 
per  and  fierce  passions.    His  wrath  and  indi^  judgment  is  not  far.    As  for  him,  he  longs  for 
nation  discharged  itself  in  thunder  and  light*  one  thina:  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
ning;  and  in  his  controversial  works  against  the  labor  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest    They 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Sacramentarians,  H^uy  understand  little  of  the  man  who  cite  this  in 
YllL  of  England,  and  Erasmus,  he  indulgea  discredit  of  himi    I  will  call  this  Luther  a  tme 
VOL.  X. — 47 
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great  man ;  great  in  intellect^  in  courage,  affeo-  ence,  that  lie  might  praperij  midentand  ad  s^ 

tion,  and  integrity;   one  of  oar  most  lovable  ooratdy  render  the  varioos  Bacrifieial  tecas 

and  precions  men.   ...  A  right  apiritnal  hero  the  Levitical  code. — We  have  6  complete  c- 

and  prophet;  once  more  a  true  eon  of  natore  tions  of  Lather's  works,  of  which  theb«tc 

and  fact,  for  whom  tiiese  centaries,  and  many  those  of  Waloh  (24  vols.  4to.,HaBe,174a--53]a: 

that  are  to  come  yet,  wiJl  be  thankfal  to  heaven."  Plochmann  and  Irmischer  (68  vols.  8?o^  Eiisr 

The  controlling  element  in  Lnther^s  character  en^  1826-^50).  The  latter  gives  the  worfaiatk: 

and  the  motive  power  of  all  his  writings  and  original  Latin  or  German,  and  adds  all  the  yc- 

actions  was  his  piety,  his  strong  faith  in  God  ings  which  had  appeared  since  WslcL  Tbebs 

and  nnboanded  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel.    He  and  cheapest  selection  of  his  works,  oontsick: 

was  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer,  and  lived  in  all  his  more  important  writings,  with  inslne^ 

the  Scriptures  as  few  men  ever  did.     Li  the  introductions  and  notes,  is  &e  one  edhad  k 

doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  and  Dr.  Otto  von  Gerlach  (last  ed^  24  vok,  B^Il 

in  matters  of  worship,  outward  organization,  and  1859).    Dr.  Bamas  Sears  has  publi&bei  it: 

usages,  he  adhered  much  more  closely  to  the  valuable  philological  notes,  '^Select  Trea&e^ 

traditions  of  the  Boman  OathoHc  system  than  Luther,**  containing  his  first  **  Address  to  ti 

either  Zwingli  or  Oalvin ;  but  in  what  constitutes  German  Nobility,"  his  "'  Address  id  hMi 

the 'essence  of  Protestantism  he  was  as  decided  Oommoa  Schools,"  and  his  ^  EzpodtiGn  of  u 

as  any  of  his  fellow  reformers.    The  absolute  14th  Chapter  of  St  John"  (Andover,lS46),¥lQ(i 

supremacy  of  God^s  word,  and  justification  of  may  give  the  American  reader  a  pretty goixlitki 

tree  grace  by  faith  alone,  were  the  pillars  of  his  of  the  genius  and  style  of  the  Germso  idsnsa. 

theology  and  religion. — ^The  works  of  Luther  The  letters  of  Luther,  which  ftnuisli  the  m& 

are  partly  in  Lathi,  partly  in  German,  and  con-  authentio  materials  for  an  almost  complete  lwe> 

dst  of  sermons,  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  raphy,  were  separately  edited  by  Dr.  De  ^ixa 

especially  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  Galatians,  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1825-%,  to  which  a  sap^» 

polemical  tracts  against  Boman  Catholics,  fana^  tary  volume  was  added  by  Seidemann  in  l^\ 

lies,  Zwinglians,  Erasmus,  Henry  YIII.,  &c.,  and  The  '^  Table  Talk"  was  first  collected  hj  An- 

a  great  many  letters.     He  composed  also  a  faber  (1566),  and  then  by  Sdnecoer  (I^; 

number  of  standaid  hymns  and  tunes,  partly  The  best  ^ition  is  by  FOrstemannaDdBiodsd 

oriffina],  partly  firee  versions  and  adaptations  of  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1844-'8).    Of  the  Terr  Danff- 

Psums  and  old  Latin  hymns;  and  he  may  be  ons  biographies  of  Luther  we  mention  tboR^ 

regarded  as  the  founder  of  German  church  po*  Melanchthon,  JButaria  de  Vita  et  AetiiLnthn 

etry  and  music,  which  is  richer  than  that  of  any  (1546) ;  Mathesius,  Hiatorie  van  Dr.  M.  Latifr^ 

other  nation.    His  most  famous  hymn  is  the  Afrfang^  Lekre^  Zeben  und  Sterben  (156di;  Sd- 

JSin' feate  Burg  ist  unwr  GoU,  the  "WW  song  of  necoer  (1575);   Keil  (1746);  UkertdSirr, 

the  reformation,  written  in  1529  on  the  basis  Stange  (1885);  G.  Pfizer  (1836);  Jfligeos  .1 

of  the  46th  Psalm,  and  often  rendered  into  £ng-  vols.,  1846  et  8eq.\  by  fiir  the  moat  elabonte  u^ 

lish  (by  Carlyle.  Mills,  Miss  Catharine  Wink-  learned  of  all,  but  not  yet  complete,  mrb^ 

worth.  Dr.  Bunting,  Massie,  Heyl,  and  others),  only  fi^m  1488  to  1517 ;  Meurer  (1^0-'52l^ 

But  his  most  important  and  osefol  work  is  his  a  great  extent  in  Luther's  own  words;  £i^ 

translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced  in  1521,  and  Gelzer  (1851 ;  republished  in  Neir  14 

oontinned  with  the  assistance  oi  Melanchthon,  1857,  in  the  translation  of  Hare  an^  ^^ 

Bugenhagen  (Pomeranus),  and  Cruciger,  and  Winkworth).    The  French  work  of  ApdiB^-^. 

completed  in  1584.    It  threw  all  the  previous  volnmes^lso  translated  into  Eogliafa),  is  vt^ 

German  versions  into  entire  forgetfulness,  as*  fh>m  a  Roman  Catholio  point  of  ^^v- .^ 

listed  immensely  in  the  spread  of  the  reformar  Memairea  by  Michelet  (Paris,  1857)  ai«  li^7 

tion,  and  in  spite  of  its  many  obscurities  and  in-  but  stiperfidal,  and  too  much  based  cpoi:^ 

accuracies  remains  to  this  day  in  general  use  ^^  Table  Talk."    The  first  volumes  of  M»led^^, 

'among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  German  bign^'s  popular  "  History  of  the  Befonns^J 

tongue.    It  bears  a  similar  relation  to  German  are  mostly  occupied  with  Lather,  and  bj  tbdt 

literature  to  that  which  the  common  English  ver-  immense  circulation  have  done  more  F^^^ 

sion  bears  to  English  literature  and  church  life.  q[>read  a  knowledge  of  his  eariy  life  aodls^ 

Thoufh  less  accurate,  it  is  a  more  gigantic  work  in  England  and  America  than  any  other  r^ 

as  to  Tabor  and  perseverance,  if  we  consider  that  work.    Of  English  and  American  yrita^  ^ 

it  was  made  nearly  a  century  earlier,  almost  sin-  must  mention  Thomas  Carlyle,  Oolendge,  irr> 

g^e-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  later  srara-  deacon  Hare  (first  in  a  very  long  note  to » 

mars,  dictionaries)  and  commentaries,  while  the  "Mission  of  the  Comforter,^*  ^^^^ffr? 

English  version  is  the  product  of  the  united  labor  rately  published),  and  Barnas  Sears  ("*  I^^, 

not  only  of  the  47  divmes  appointed  by  James  I.,  Luther,  with  special  reference  to  ^^  J^lr 

but  of  three  generations,  as  represented  by  Tyn-  American  Sunday  school  onion,  ^^jJf^T^ 

dale,  Coverdiale,  Cranmer's  Bible,  the  Geneva  1850),  as  those  who  have  best  nndentticdisa 

Bible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.    Luther  some-  appreciated  the  character  of  tbe  Genasn^ 

times  sat  with  his  colleagues  one  and  two  weeks  former,  and  successfully  vindicated  ^^^ 

over  a  sin^e  obscure  passage  of  the  Hebrew  the  depreciating  criticisms  of  Hallflni,^i'""'?r 

Bcriptures  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  even  em-  Hamilton,  and  several  tractarian  ^^^£^i' 

ployed  butoheri  to  dissect  animals  in  his  pres-  Tulloch,  also,  in  his  **  Leaden  of  tbe  BeKW 
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tion,^^  repnblifllMd  in  Boston  (1859X  g^^^  ft  mental  doolrine  of  the  Latberan  ohnron  is  that 
liighly  eologistio  sketch  of  Lnther.    The  hymns  we  are  Instified  before  God  not  through  any 
of  Lnther  have  been  translated  by  B.  M assie,  merit  of  our  own^  bnt  by  nis  tender  meroy, 
and  in  part  also  by  H.  Millsi  In  Hora  Chrmani-  through  fidth  in  Ins  Bon.     The  depravity  of 
c<Bj  and  Mifls  Oatbarine  Winkworth  in  the  two  man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and  his  will  has  no 
series  of  Lyra  OHmamea^  republished  in  New  positive  ability  in  tiie  work  of  salvadon,  but 
York  (1868).    Of  his  commentaries)  we  have  nas  the  negative  ability  of  ceasing  its  resistance. 
Sn^Iish  translations  of  those  on  Gtenesis,  the  Jesus  Ohrtet  offered  a  proper  vicarions  and  pro- 
Cpistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  first  EpisUe  of  pitiatory  saorifioe.    Faith  in  Ohrist  presupposes 
St.  Peter.    But  generally  speaking  the  style  of  a  true  penitence.    The  renewed  man  co-works 
Lather,  especially  the  German,  is  so  thoroughly  with  the  Spirit  of  God.    Banctification  is  pro- 
originai,  idiomatic,  hearty,  and  oharacteristia  gressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfection 
that  it  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  in  this  life.    The  Holy  Spirit  works  through 
translators.    Coleridge,  in  his  **  Table  Talk,''  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which  idone,  in 
says :  *'  Six  volames  of  translated  sdedaons  from  the  proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.    Both  the 
liUther's  works,  two  being  from  his  *  Letters,'  Woi^  and  the  sacramento  bring  a  positive  grace 
wonld  be  a  delightfol  work.    The  translator  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive  them  out- 
should  be  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  his  Bible,  wardly,  and  which  is  aotoally  imparted  to  fdl 
with  the  English  writers  from  Henry  YII.  to  who  have  faith  to  embrace  it.    Luther,  in  con- 
Edward  VL,  the  Scoteh  divines  of  the  16th  sequence  of  his  rigid  training  in  the  Angnstinian 
oentory,  and  with  the  dd  racy  German."    Li  theology,  had  mSntained  at  an  earlier  period 
*<  The  Friend"  he  calls  this  tadk  not  only  diffi-  a  particular  election,  a  view  which  he  md- 
cnlt,  bnt  ^*  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  how-  nally  abandoned.    The  views  of  Arminins  nim- 
ever  great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose  self  in  regard  to  the  five  points  were  formed 
favorite  reading  has  not  lain  among  the  English  under  Lutheran  inflaences,  and  do  not  di^r 
writers  from  Edward  VL  to  Charles  I."  essentially  from  those  of  the  Lutheran  chnrdi ; 
LUTHERAN   OHUROH.      The   Lutheran  bnt  on  many  points  in  the  developed  ^stem  now 
ohorch  has  been  known  by  yarious  titles.    Her  known  as  Arminianism,  the  Lutheran  church 
own   earliest   preference  was   for  the   name  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  it^  and  on  these 
^' Evangelical "  (1526),  and  many  of  her  most  pointe  would  sympathize  &r  more  with  Oalvin- 
devoted  sons  have  insisted  on  giving  her  this  ism.    The  ^'Form  of  Ooncord"  touches  the 
name  without  any  addition.    At  the  diet  of  five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical  sides, 
Spire  (1629)  her  confessors  received  the  name  and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Calvinism 
of  Protestants,  which  continued  to  be  the  diplo-  rather  by  the  negation  of  the  inferences  which 
matic  style  of  the  church  till  the  peace  of  West-  result  logically  from  that  mtem  than  by  express 
phalia  (1648),  and  which  to  a  large  extent  in  condemnation  of  its  fundamental  theory  in  its 
Earopean  usage  is  stiU  confined  to  the  Luther-  abstract  form.    In  the  United  Stotes  the  doo- 
ans.    In  Poland  and  Austria  her  official  title  is  trinal  test  varies  in  strictoess  in  different  synods, 
'^Churoh  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.'*    The  from  an  «b  animo  subscription  to  the  whole 
name  Lutheran  .was  first  used  by  £ck  when  he  body  of  symbols,  down  to  the  mere  declaratioiL 
published  the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  ap-  after  the  somewhat  vague  formula  recomraendea 

?lied  to  all  who  took  part  against  the  pope,  by  the  general  synod,  that  the  fundamental  doo- 

fUther  strongly  disapproved  of  the  name,  and  trines  of  the  Word  of  Qod  are  Uugfat  in  a  man- 

the  church,  while,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  ner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 

would  arise  if  it  was  laid  aside,  she  tolerates  it,  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.    The  Evangelical 

does  so  with  a  protest  against  the  misapprehen-  Lutheran  church  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 

sion  the  name  might  create,  that  she  concedes  to  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only 

Lather  any  other  position  than  that  of  a  witoess  law  of  faith  and  of  life.    Whatever  is  undefined 

for  the  truth.   As  distinct  on  the  one  side  from  by  ito  letter  or  its  spirit  is  the  subject  of  Ohris- 

the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  and  on  the  other  tian  liberty,  and  pertains,  not  to  the  sphere  of 

from  the  various  Protestant  bodies,  she  is  known  conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  no  power  may 

as  the  ^'Evangelical  Lutheran  Ohurch."     I.  enjoin  upon  the  church  as  neceasary  what  God 

DocTRoix,    In  the  three  general  creeds  and  in  has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in  silence,  as 

the  unaltered  Augsburg  Oonfession  (1680)  the  none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what  God  has 

Lutheran  church  has  a  bond  of  her  distinctive  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise  what  by  his 

life  throughout  the  entire  world.    As  a  further  silence  he  has  left  to  her  freedom.    Just  as 

development  of  her  doctrines,  the  larger  part  of  firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the 

the  church  recognizes  the  confessional  charac-  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession 

tor  of  the  '*  Apology  for  the  Oonfession"  (1680),  of  it,  she  holds  on  the  other  that  the  creed  is  a 

the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms  of  Luther  confesrion  of  ftith  and  not  the  rule  of  it    The 

(1529),  the  Smalcald  articles  (1687),  ami  the  creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  church 

Concordia  Formula  (1677),  all  which  were  is-  to  the  truths  she  holds;  but  as  it  is  the  truth 

saed  together  in  1680,  with  a  pre£aoe  signed  by  they  confess,  she  of  necessity  regards  those  who 

61  princes)  and  by  the  official  representetives  reject  the  truth  confessed  in  the  creed,  as  re* 

of  85  cities.     The  whole  collection  hox^  the  jeoting  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.  While, 

title  of  the  **Book  of  Oonoord.''    The  funda-  therefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  church 
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a9  of  any  otber  that  wbeii  ihe  Isys  her  hand  ^^  As  to  lufhatmn  and  Odrinttla,  lioveicr 
upon  the  Bible  she  gives  tiie  oommand :  "  B&-  widely  they  may  appear  to  differ  m  words  aai  \ 
lieToI"  and  when  she  lays  it  on  the  confession,  names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  aH  to  oonoeBtre  3 
she  pats  the  qnestion :  '^  Do  yon  believe  9"  it  is  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  Jja^beaaas  dcv 
also  tnie,  that  when  a  man  replies  '*No"  to  the  every  article  almost  which  they  are  eomnae^ 
question,  she  considers  him  as  thereby  giving  idiai^^  with  by  their  adversariesL  They  & 
evidence  that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  command,  own  assomption  of  the  elements  into  Ibe  la- 
Very  great  misrepresentations  have  been  made  maaity  of  Onrist^  as  likewise  angmentatioa  sid 
in  regard  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  impanation,  yea,  and  consabstantiafioQ  and  cea- 
Lutheran  chnroh,  which  it  may  be  well  to  no-  comitancy ;  and  if  it  be  asked^  at  length,  wbi: 
tioe.  No  doctrine  can  be  charged  upon  her  as  they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a  harraimwtil 
a  chnroh  unless  it  is  set  forth  in  a  confession  to  union,  not  a  corporeal  presence."  D* AsHgai 
which  she  gives  a  universal  recognition.  The  says :  ^^  The  doctrines  (on  the  Lord%  sn^cf^ 
ooly  creeds  which  have  this  attribute  are  the  of  Luther,  Zwing^  and  Oalvin  were  CQnadff- 
CBonmenical  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.  ed  in  ancient  times  as  different  views  of  Ik 
!•  Baptitm.  The  Lutheran  church  nolds  that  it  same  truth.  If  Luther  had  yidded  (at  Xv- 
is  necessary  to  salvation  to  be  bom  again  of  bnrg),it  might  have  been  feared  thatthedrndi 

water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  6,  and  Augs-  would  fell  into  the  extreme  of  ratlonalisBi 

burg  Oonfession,  arts.  ii.  and  iz.) ;  but  she  holds  Taking  Luther  in  his  best  moments^  we  behoU 
that  this  necesnty  is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  merely  an  essential  unity  and  a  seoondaiy  difcr- 
without  exception;  that  the  contempt  of  the  sity  in  the  two  parties."    8.  UH^Up.  TbeLs- 
sacrament,  not  tiie  want  of  it,  condemns^  and  theran  church  holds  that  the  essential  attiibaies 
that  though  God  binds  us  to  the  means,  he  does  of  tiie  divine  and  of  the  human  natora  in  Qaiat 
not  bind  his  own.  mensy  by  them.    IVom  the  are  inseparable  from  them,  and  that  theR&n 
time  of  Luther  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran  the  attributes  of  the  one  can  never  be  tiie  aHzi- 
theologians  have  maintained  the  salvabiUty  and  butes  of  the  other.    But  a  large  part  tths 
actual  salvation  of  infents  dying  unbaptized.  greatest  theolc^ians  hold  also  that  as  fais  hmm 
The  rest  of  the  doctrine  oftiieLu&eran  church,  nature  is  taken  into  personal  union  widt  ^ 
as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confessing  with  divine,  it  is  in  conaequMioe  of  that  wnoa  Ra- 
the Nicene  creed  *^one  baptism  for  the  remis-  dered  present  through  the  divine,  wfaenfrer  tk 
sion  of  siiu,"  and  that  through  it  the  grace  of  divine  is;  that  is,  that  the  hurnan  nature  cf 
Godisoffered;  that  diildren  are  to  be  baptized,  Ohrist,  which  as  to  its  finite  presenee  is  id  ho- 
and  that  being  thi»  committed  to  God  they  are  ven,  is  in  another  sen«A  everywhere  praeBL 
graciously  received  by  him.    At  the  same  time  "  Our  church  rejects  and  condemns  tte  error 
she  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  ti^at  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  loesflx  ex* 
infante  unbimtized  have  salvation  becaase  of  panded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  cr 
iheir  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the  has  become  an  infinite  essence."    (^^Fona  ef 
nature  with  which  we  are  bom  requires  a  Ooncord,"  pp.  648,  696.)    "If  we  speak  of  geo- 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  metric  locality  and  space,  the  humacnity  of  Qiis 
of  God  before  we  can  enter  heaven  (A.  0.,  arts,  is  not  everywhere."    **  In  its  proper  sense  k 
ix.  and  ii.),  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the  can  be  said  with  truth,  Ohrist  is  on  eacitii  oria 
^plication  of  Ohrist^s  redemptory  wcnrk.    2.  his  supper  only  according  to  his  divine  natere. 
OMtubitantiation,    The  charge  that  the  Lu-  to  wit^  jn  the  sense  that  the  humanity  of  Cbrist 
theran  church  holds  this  doctrme  has  been  re-  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be  except  m  one  ^bet^ 
peated  times  without  number,  although  her  but  has  the  mi^esty  (of  co-presenoe)  only  fiva 
theoli^ians  without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiate  the  divinity."    ^When  the  word  corporesl  s 
both  the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in  used  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  eqnivales 
every  one  of  its  parts.  In  the"  Wittenberg  Oon  to  local,  we  affirm  that  the  bodv  of  Gmrist  is  n 
cord "  (1686),  prepared  and  signed  by  Luther  heaven  and  not  on  earth."    "  Of  a  local  preseoee 
and  the  other  leaders  in  the  diurch,  it  is  said:  of  the  body  of  Ohrist  in,  with,  or  nndo'  thi 
"We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioiL  bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  betwesi 
as  we  do  also  deny  tibat  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lutherans  and  Oalvinists ;  that  local  pres- 
Ohrist  are  locally  included  in  the  bread."    The  ence  we  expressly  r^ect  and  condenm  in  £ 
"Form  of  Ooncord"  says:  "We  utterly  reject  our  writings.    But  a  local  absence  does  not  pre- 
and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  a  Oapernaitish  eat-  vent  a  sacramental  presence,  which  is  depea- 
lag  of  the  body  of  Ohrist,  which  after  so  many  dent  on  the  communication  of  the  diTine  ms- 
protestations  on  our  part  is  malidoudy  imputed  jesQr."  (Oolloq.  Mompelgart,  Tubingen,  15M.} 
to  us;  the  mandocation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  4.  The  iortP$  Day,   The  Augi^yur|^  OonfesBieG 
senses  or  of  reason,  but  supernatural,  mysterious,  touches  on  this  subject  only  incidentally  in  ece- 
and  incomprehennble.    The  presence  of  Ohrist  nection  with  the  question  of  churdi  power,   h 
in  the  supper  is  not  of  a  physical  nature,  nor  teaches  that  the  Jewish  sabbalh  is  aboKAed; 
earthly,  nor  Oapernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  true."  that  the  neoeanty  of  observing  the  first  daj  d 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  tea-  the  week  rests  not  upon  the  soppoaitiott  ^la 
timony  of  the  same  kind  from  writers  of  other  such  observance  has  in  itsdf  a  justUying  power, 
communions.    Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  work  on  but  on  the  religious  wants  of  men.    It  teacto 
the  doctrine  of  the  eudbaristi  speaks  thus:  moreover  that  the  L(»d*s day  is  of  apostoUc  in- 
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Btitutlon.  The  Judgment  of  t&e  great  theold-  fallibility  of  the  ohnreb,  and  the  principle  of 
gians  of  the  ohnroh,  almost  without  exception,  .blind  obedience  to  the  dedfiiona  of  connoila. 
haa  been  that  the  sabbath  was  ioatitated  at  the  They  acknowledge  the  Scriptoree  to  be  the  only 
creation  of  man;  that  the  generic  ideaof  devot-  role  of  faith ;  they  carefully  practise  the  read- 
ing one  day  of  the  week  to  rest  fnnn  labor  and  ing  of  them ;  they  own  their  sofficiency ;  they 
to  religions  dnties  pertains  to  the  entire  race  belieye  their  anthorilyt  independent  of  that  of 
throDgh  all  time ;  and  that  the  law  of  the  sab-  the  chnrch;  they  distinctly  explain  the  doctrine 
bath)  so  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and  typi-  of  jastification,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the  law, 
cal,  is  binding  on  Christians.  (^*  The  Lutheran  and  its  distinction  from  the  gospel ;  they  do  not 
Church  and  the  Divine  Obligation  of  the  Lord^s  conceive  amiss  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  that 
Day,^^  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Erauth,  1856.)— At  of  good  works;  and  as  for  popular  superstitions, 
timeHB,  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the  -we  can  scarce  see  any  reign  among  them.'* 
Lutheran  church,  there  arose  controversies^  the  ("  Defence  of  the  Reformatiou ."  1678,  translated 
most  important  of  which  were :  1,  the  Philip-  by  T.  B.,  London,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  II. 
istio,  arising  from  the  excessive  desire  of  Me-  DivtnkWobship.  The  Lutheran  church  regards 
lanchthon  and  his  school  to  harmonize  with  the  preaching  as  an  indispensable  part  of  divine  ser- 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed ;  2,  the  anti-  vice.  Ail  worship  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular ; 
nouustic  ri587- 40,  1556),  caused  by  the  effort  the  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  reason 
of  Agricola  to  introduce  what  has  been  called  a  are  to  be  met.  Whatever  of  the  past  is  spirit- 
^^Pelagianism  of  the  gospel ;"  8,  the  Osiandrian  ual,  beautiful,  and  appropriate,  is  to  be  retain- 
(1550-'67),  so  called  from  Osiander,  who  con-  ed.  The  church  year,  with  its  great  festivals, 
founded  sanctification  with  Justification ;  4,  the  is  kept.  With  various  national  diversities  there 
adiaphorislic  (1548-^55),  (see  Adiaphora);  5,  the  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  liturgical  ser- 
Migoristic  (1551-^52),  on  the  necessity  of  good  vices  of  the  Lutheran  church  throughout  almost 
works;  6,  tiie  synergistic  (1556-^67),  on  the  co-  all  the  worid.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all  the 
operation  of  the  human  will  in  conversion,  in  people  with  the  organ  accompaniment.  The 
the  course  of  which  Flacins  spoke  of  original  deigymen  in  their  official  functions  wear  a  dis- 
sin  as  substantial,  not  accidentu;  7,  the  Cr3rpto-  tinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe,  with  the 
Calvinistic  (1552-74).  The  view  of  Calvin  in  bands.  A  preparatory  service  precedes  comma- 
regard  to  the  Lord^s  sapper  was  so  much  pro-  nion.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular 
founder  than  that  of  Zwingli  (which  Calvin  confession  were  rejected  at  the  beginning.  The 
strong! V  condemned),  and  indeed  in  some  aspects  **  private  confession,"  which  was  established  in 
so  Lutherani^nng,  that  Melanchthon,  without  some  parts  of  the  church,  involves  no  enumera- 
abandoning  the  Lutheran  view,  thought  that  tion  or  coitfession  of  particular  sins  whatever, 
Cidvin's  might  be  tolerated,  and  the  points  of  unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them; 
difference  ignored  in  the  confessions.  This  pod-  and  the  "  private  absolution"  is  simply  the  an- 
tion  was  assailed  by  the  stricter  Lu^erans.  In  nnnciation  of  the  gospel  promise  with  the  gos- 
the  course  of  controversy  the  more  general  ques-  pel  conditions  to  the  mdividual  penitent.  But 
tions  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were  even  in  this  form  private  confession  has  either 
discussed.  AU  these  questions  were  settled  in  the  never  been  practised,  or  has  ceased  in  most  parts 
'*FormofConcord"(1577).  So  deeply  was  the  of  the  church.  The  practice  of  exorcism  in 
church  grounded  in  fundamental  unity  of  faith,  baptism,  simply  as  a  rite  long  established,  and 
that  none  of  these  controversies^  violent  as  which  might  be  tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as 
some  of  them  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
denominational  fragments.  The  subsequent  con-  our  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was 
troversies  have  been  on  syncretism  (1656),  pie-  practised  in  parts  of  the  church,  but  has  fallen 
tism  (1686),  and  rationalism  (1751),  and  those  almost  everywhere  into  oblivion.  Persons  are 
connected  with  the  union  and  the  revival  of  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
Lutheranism  (from  1817,  Harms's  The»e»,  to  the  confirmation  performed  by  the  pastor.  ^^  The 
present  hour). — ^Many  learned  writers  of  differ-  Lutheran  church,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schafl^ 
ent  denominations  have  found  nothing  in  the  ^*  draws  the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion, 
doctrines  or  usages  of  Lutherans  to  prevent  a  and  hte  produced  a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals, 
union  between  them  and  other  Protestants,  which,  in  richness,  power,  and  unction,  surpasses 
Claude,  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  the  hymnology  of  all  other  churches  in  the 
French  Reformed  church,  says :  *'*•  Those  of  the  world."  In  the  United  States  wider  extremes 
Augsbuiv  Ccmfession  (who  are  called  Lutherans)  in  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Lutheran  church 
are  in  difference  with  us  only  about  the  point  or  sometimes  exist  in  a  single  locality,  than  can  be 
the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questions  of  found  within  her  whole  communion  in  other 
the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their  parts  of  the  world.  This  diversity  is  deeply 
whole  body ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  tiiey  reject  lamented,  and  earnest  efforts  are  making  to  in- 
with  us  the  invocation  of  saints,  religious  wop>  troduce  greater  uniformity  of  usage.  III.  Coh- 
ship  of  images,  human  satis£Sactions,  indalgences,  STrrunoN  or  thx  Chuboh.  Many  embarrassing 
purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  public  service  circumstances  prevented  the  Lutheran  church 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of  good  works,  from  developing  her  life  as  perfectly  in  her 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  ehurch  constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  wor- 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  opinion  of  the  inr  ship.    The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
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an  beHeveis  at  onoe  oyerthrew  the  doctrine  of  a  transitional  sehool  belong  EniesQ,  J.  D.  Ifi. 

distinction  of  essence  between  clergy  and  lait^.  chaelifl,  Bemler,  who  prepared  the  wayiorn. 

The  ministry  is  not  an  order,  but  it  is  a  divinely  tionalism,  and  ZoUner  ;  the  prineiDal  meoWs 

appointed  office,  to  which  men  mnst  be  rightly  of  the  rationalistic  scliool  wereGhrie8Dadi,K«|f^ 

called.    No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right ;  a  J.  G.  BosenmCdler,  Eichborn,  Gabler,  Bertitdi 

hierarchical  organization  is  unchristian,  but  a  Henke,8pittler,  Eberhard,  andA.H.KicnwT? 

gradation  (bishons,  superintendents,  provosts)  Of  the  snpranatnralistic  sdiool,  abaodoniog^ 

may  be  observed,  as  a  thing  of  human  right  ancient  orthodoxy  in  various  degneB,  bnt  ^ 

only.    The  covemment  by  consistories  has  been  maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fcmdameolib  4 

very  genenu.    In  Denmark  Evangelical  bishops  Christianity,  are  Morus,  Doderlein,  SeOer^  Star. 

took  the  place  of  the  Roman  Oatnolic  prelates  Knapp,  Reinhard,  Lilienthal,  and  Koppes;  uA 

who  were  deposed.    In  Sweden  the  bishops  em-  in  cnurch  history,  8chr5ckh,  0.  W.  r.  ¥i]d 

braced  the  reformation,  and  thus  secured  in  that  8t&udlin,  and  Planck.  The  founder  of  tfaeLotber- 

country  an  '^  apostolic  succession''  in  the  high  an  theology  of  the  19th  century  wasSehlcKn^ 

church  sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  cher  (died  1884),  the  greatest  of  the  ddodo 

Lutheran  church,  alike  where  she  has  as  where  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  sod  Befom- 

she  has  not  such  a  succession,  it  is  not  regarded  ed  churches  of  Qermany.    (See  UmiDErif' 

as  essential  even  to  t^e  order  of  the  church,  oslioal  Oritbch.)    Neander  may  be  dised  a 

The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in  the  congre-  pietistio  snpranaturalist,  De  Wette  as  histom- 

gations,  that  is,  in  the  pastor  and  other  officers  critical  rationalist,  Haae  as  philoeophioiHBsdKt- 

and  the  people  of  the  single  communions.    The  ic  rationalist    The  chief  defendenol  tlteTd- 

right  to  choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people,  gar  rationalism  are  Rdhr,  Paoloi,  ¥egsd»- 

who  may  exercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate  der,  Bretschneider,  and  Ammon;  of  hhtoiep- 

it  to  their  representatives.    Synods  possess  sudi  critical  rationalism^  Winer,  Fritzaehe,  Credaff. 

powers  as  the  oouffregations  delegate  to  them.  Schuiz,  Yon  Odlln,  Gesenius,  Tsch,  EsoH 

^^  Ministers  are  related  to  congregations,  not  Hupfeld,Hitzig,£wald,Bertheai],aiidLeDgerb. 

as  their  servants,  but  as  the  servants  of  the  The  rational  supranataralistio  school  »  k^ 

church ;"  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where  sen  ted  by  Tzschimer,  Tittmann,  G.  FX  Bom- 

the  congregational  principle  has  been  more  radi-  mtlller,  and  Baumgarten-Omsius ;  BapraMtanl- 

cally  developed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Lu-  ism  proper,  or  suprarationalism,b7£.6.6aseL 

theran  church,  **the  synod  to  which  pastors  Flatt,  Heubner,  Angnsta,  Hahn,  Bdhmer;  pieCB- 

belong  has  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  them.''  tic  supranaturalism  by  Tholuck  (who  )m  ^ 

}"  Formula  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  ch.  iii.  8.)  proached  more  closely  of  late  to  a  tboraiglily 

n  the  United  States  there  are  86  synods,  26  of  Lutheran  position),  Hengstenberg,  Okbnsn, 

which  are  connected  with  the  general  ^nod.  Stier,  Havemick,  Steiger,  and  Buioei  io  bs 

Absolute  ministerial  parity  is  maintained,  and  early  position,  now  a  rationalisL   Tbe  R{m> 

la^  representation  Is  universal ;  but  many  vital  sentatives  of  the  **  new"  or  *'*'  (jrennan"  theokcr, 

points  of  church  organization  are  entirely  un-  of  theschoolof  Schleiermacher,ofDitkenD(3' 

settled^  and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are  "  mere-  igin,  are  LUcke,  Nitzsch,  Julius  Mflller,  Oinsa 

ly  advisory  bodies"  is  often  pressed  in  a  way  Twesten,  Domer,  Liebner,  and  Martensen;  ilsi 

that  tends  to  anarchy.    The  constitutional  pow-  Rothe,  I.  T. 'Beck,  Auberlen,  Umbreit,  Ke^ 

ers  of  the  jjeneral  synod  are  very  few ;  and  the  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Huther,  Wieseler,  and  Tvdr 

feeling  is  mcreasing  that  a  stronger  and  more  endorf.    Thewritersof  the  19th  oeatarjwbai 

centralizing  government  is  needed  by  the  church,  names  we  have  given  are  or  were  witbiii  tin 

IV.  Tbsolooio AL  SoiENOE  flourishod  in  the  1 6th  ^  Uni<»,"  and  defenders  of  it,  with  a  few  excep- 

ccDtury  most  of  all  in  the  universities  of  Wit-  tions.   The  representatives  of  tbe  LatberutiK' 

tenberg,  TQbingen,  Strasbourg,  Marburv,  and  ology,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  strictest  wos^s* 

Jena.    To  this  era  belong  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Glaus  Harms,  who  struck  the  first  decisiTe  bWr 

Flactns,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  and  Ghytreeus.    In  at  rationalism  ( 1817),  Soheibel,  Sartorins,  Bm 

the  17th  century  occur  the  names  of  Glassius,  bach  of  Denmark  (one  of  the  meet  leaned  tf 

Pfeiffer,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  Hakspan,  Geier,  Seb.  the  orthodox  theologians  of  oar  time),  Gaeriw 

Schmidt,  Galovius;  in  dogmatics,  Hutter.  Ger-  Earless,  Hofling,  Thomasiua,  PbiUm  Htfud 

hard,  Quenstedt,  Galixtns,  Hunnins;  in  cnurch  Eahnis,  Dieckhof^Ohe,  Yilmar,  ^1>^^ 

history,  Rechenberg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Secken-  foth,  J.  0.  K  von  Hoffimann  (who  depart€dnTia 

dorf,  and  Arnold.    In  the  18th  century,  L6-  the  received  view  of  the  atonement),  Witoj- 

sober  closes  the  ancient  school,  and  the  pietistio  (combining  genius  with  great  eniditiooML 

school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  illus-  Baum^ten, Luthardt, Dr^hler, 9^'Pf'??: 

trated  by  Lange.    The  conservative  pietistio,  ler,  Eeil,  and  J.  H.  Eurts.  Two  distiogQisbed ji- 

avoiding  the  faults  of  the  others  and  combining  rists,  E.  F.  GOschel  and  F.  J.  Stabl,  are  to  be  > 

their  virtues,  embraces  Hollazius,  Starck,  Bud-  eluded  amonff  the  defenders  of  tbe  I^eranr^ 

deus,  Gyprian,  J.  G.  Wolf,  Weismann.  Deyling,  f^ession.   In  &e  United  States  tbe  eoergiesof^ 

Garpzov,  J.  H.  and  G.  B.  Micbaeiis,  J.  G.  best  men  of  the  church  have  been  directed  diib? 

Waloh,  Pfaf^  Mosheim,  Bensel,  and  Gmsins.  into  the  channels  of  practical  acdriiy; /ft  "^ 

The  school  which  treated  theology  after  the  has  nevertheless  been  an  honorable exbibiboBo 

philosophical  method  of  Wolf  numbers  S.  J.  theological  ability  and  learning.  Anoogtbeinos 

baumgarten,  Reinbedk,  and  Garpzov;  to  the  prominent  living  Lutheran  theologi^  *^^ 
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are  S*  8.  Sobmuoker,  one  of  the  principal  authors  went  forth  a  saooessioa  of  miasioiiariea,  among 
and  defenders  of  l^e  ^  eclectic  or  American  La-  whom  Schwartz  (died  1798)  is  preeminent, 
theran  system  ;^'  0.  Philip  Krauth,  who  was  An  institution  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
the  first  president  of  Pennsylvania  college^  and  was  established  at  Halle  in  1728.  Egede  (died 
among  the  earliest  laborers  in  exciting  an  inters  1758)  of  Norway  commenced  his  labors  in  Green- 
est in  German  theology,  and  is  the  senior  editor  land  in  1721.  In  1786  he  retarned,  and  estab- 
of  the  ^^  Evangelical  (quarterly)  Eeview,''  for  Hshed  in  Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  The 
which  he  has  famishea  very  valuable  ti'ansla-  idea  of  union  in  the  practical  work  of  religion 
tioBs,  and  various  original  articles  characterized  among  OhriBtians  of  oifferent  creeds,  originated 
by  genial  and  ripe  thought  presented  in  a  slDgu-  with  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg  (1780). — The 
larly  unpretending  form ;  and  0.  F.  Schaetter.  number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran  church 
B.  £urtZ|  Walther,  Pro^  M.  L.  Stover,  J.  W,  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  more  than 
Hann,  W.  M.  Beynolds,  Lape,  Van  Alstine,  80,000,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  found  in 
Harkey,  Oswald,  and  Anspach  have  written  val-  Bussia,  1,250,000  in  Austria,  700,000  in  France, 
uable  practical  works ;  and  Strobel  and  Weiser  and  about  800,000  in  America.  They  are  most 
have  famished  popular  history  and  biography,  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
J.  G.  Morris  has  an  ezten^ve  reputation  as  a  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  and  the  states  of 
translator  and  elaborator  of  some  of  the  best  Germany. 

German  religious  fictions,  and  as  a  successful  Ltl'TZEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9  m. 

occasional  writer.    0.  W.  Schaeffer  is  the  author  S.  E.  from  Merseburg;  pop.  2,280.    It  is  noted 

of  the  best  history  of  early  Lutheranbm.  Krotel  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  (Nov.  16, 

has  translated  the  '^Life  of  Melanchthon."    J.  1682)  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  ana  Wallen- 

A.  Seiss,  H.  L  Schmidt,  T.  Stork,  W.  Passavant,  stein,  in  which  the  Swedish  king  lost  his  life^ 

and  Bachraan  also  deserve  mention.    V.  Enu-  his  army  being  victorious ;  and  of  another  (May 

CATION.    The  early  efforts  of  Luther  in  behalf  2^  1818)  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Bus- 

of  education  (see  Commoit  Schools,  vol.  y.  p»  sians  and  Prussians,  in  which  the  allies  after  a 

551,  and  Education,  yoL  vi  p.  769)  were  con-  temporary  success  were  defeated  with  the  loss 

tinned  by  his  successors  through  the  means  of  of  15,000  men,  but  without  sacrifice  of  guns  or 

catechetical    instruction,    congregational   and  standards,  while  the  French  had  about  17,000 

public  schools,  and  universities.    There  are  no  killed  and  wounded  and  900  taken  prisoners, 

exclusively  Beformed  universities  in  Germany  LOTZOW,  Lunwio  Adolf  Wilhkuc,  baron, 

proper.    The  universities  which  the  Lutheran  a  Prussian  general,  bom  May  18,  1782,  died  in 

church  has  in  part  or  in  whole  may  be  dassi-  Berlin,  Dec.  6, 1884.    He  was  celebrated  as  the 

fied  as  follows:  1,  those  in  which  the  three  leader  of  a  corps  of  soldiers,  chiefly  composed 

confessions  are  represented — ^Tubingen,  Giessen,  of  young  noblemen,  organized  in  1818  against 

Breslau,  and  Bonn ;  2,  the  two  confessions,  the  French.    It  was  called  after  him  Luteoto*' 

Lutheran  and  Beformed — ^Heidelberg,  Greifs-  tchet  Freicarps^  and  was  more  generally  known 

walde,  Marburg,  EOnigsberg,  Halle,  Erlangen  under  the  name  of  the  black  huntsmen  (/SbAirar^ 

(the  professors  Lutheran  with  one  exception),  Jdger),    Kdrner  was  a  member  of  this  corps, 

and  Berlin;  8,  exclusively  Lutheran — ^Leipsic,  asid  one  of  h\s^ne6tlynos{LutzotD^»wildeJagd) 

Bostock  (Wittenberg,  transferred  to  Halle  in  relates  to  it. 

1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  Lt^TZOW,  Thebesb  yon,  a  German  author- 
ministry),  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Gdttingen ;  in  Den-  ess,  born  in  Stuttgart,  July  4,  1804,  died  in 
mark,  Copenhagen ;  in  Norway,  Ohristiania ;  Java,  Sept.  16, 1852.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
in  Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsal ;  in  Bussia,  Dor-  life  she  resided  at  Hamburg,  where  her  father 

Est    In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  church  officiated  as  Bussian  charge  ct affaires.    In  1825 

as  11  colleges,  7  theolo^cal  seminaries,  10  aoad-  she  was  married  to  the  Bussian  consul-general 

emies,  and  11  female  seminaries;  the  periodi-  Yon  Bacharach,  after  which  she  resided  at  Ham- 

cals  are  7  English,  12  Grerman,  1  Swedish,  and  burg  and  St.  Petersburg,and  travelled  ex  tens!  ve- 

1  Norwegian.    YI.  Eably  Missions*    Li  1550  ly  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Having  been  separated 

Gustavus  Yasa  of  Sweden  founded  a  mission  from  her  first  husband  in  1849,  she  became  the 

among  the  Laplanders,  which  was  continned  wife  of  the  Dutch  Col.  von  Ltltzow,  whom  she 

with  renewed  earnestness  by  Gustavus  Adolphus^  accompanied  to  the  East  Indies,  where  she  died. 

Denmark  also  aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died  She  published,  under  the  name  of  Therese,  a 

1727)  was  the  aposUe  of  this  mission.    Heyling  number  of  works  of  travels  and  novels, 

of  LtLbeck,  without  any  aid,  labored  as  a  mis-  LTJXEMBGUBG,  Fbanqois  Hbnbi  ds  Mokt- 

sionary  in  Abyssinia  (1685),  and  others,  of  the  mobenct   Boutbviixb,  duo   de  Luxembouig- 

circle  of  his  friends,  engaged  in  the  same  cause  Pinei,  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  in  Paris, 

in  various  parts  of  the  fSist.    iVederic  lY.  of  Jan.  8,  1628,  died  Jan.  4,  1695.    He  was  the 

Denmark  established  the  East  India  mission  at  posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montroorencyy 

Tranquebar  (1706),  for  which  Francke  furnished  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 

him  two  devoted  laborers,  Platzsohau  and  Zie-  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  for  fighting  a  duel.    At 

genbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New  an  early  age  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  his 

Testament  into  Tamil  (1715).    The  labors  of  cousin,  the  princess  de  Cond^  and  thenceforth 

this  mission  were  also  extended  to  the  English  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  her  illustri- 

poBsessions.    From*  the  orphan  house  at  Halle  ons  son  the  great  Gondd,  to  whom  in  his  per- 
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sonal  qualities  he  bore  oomiddrable  resemb JUioe.  many  men  vere  danghtefed  on  bofk  aUka  te 

Under  Oond6  he  first  saw  serrice  at  the  siege  it  was  said  in  France  the  De  Prafuadu  AaM. 

of  Lerida,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  have  been  snng  for  the  victory  instead  of  the  2i 

Sens,  althongh  then  but  20  years  of  age,  he  re-  JDeum.     His  last  great  military  act  wus  his  » 

ceived  from  Anne  of  Austria  the  appointment  treat  before  a  superior  force  through  FkiidB 

of  marichal'de'eamp.    Throughout  the  war  of  to  Toumay.    In  Deo.  1694^  he  was  attaebi 

the  Fronde  he  adhered  to  his  commander,  with  with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  died  after  aa  u- 

whom  he  Joined  the  Spaniards  and   fought  ness  of  a  few  days,  when  in  the  xeoiih  of  hi 

against  his  countrymen,  until  the  peace  of  the  fame,  and  nniTersally  acknowledged  to  be  uk 

Pyr6n^  restored  tranquillity  to  France.  About  first  general  of  his  time  in  France.    He  vb  i 

this  time  he  was  married  to  Madeleine,  heiress  man  of  simple  manners,  of  a  frank  and  gaenm 

and  representatiTe  of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg-  disposition,  and  posBeased  the  sSaciMm  of  \m 

Pinei,  a  title  which  he  thereupon  assumed.    At  troops,  wim  whom  his  relations  wesr^  on  aa  a* 

the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain  in  1667  he  most  paternal  footing. 

joined  the  army  of  Turenne  as  a  yolunteer,  and        LUaEMBURG  (rr,  lAUDembourg\  a  tsiter 
in  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  capacity  of  lieu-  belonging  partly  to  Belgium  and  pardy  to  E* 
tenant-general,  aided  Oond^  in  the  conquest  of  land,  bounded  N.  by  Li^;e,  £.  by  Rhemsh  Fra* 
Franche-0omt6.    In  the  campaign  of  1672  he  aia^.  by  the  iVench  Apartment  of  Hoseiit 
held  chief  command  in  Holland,  and  at  Grool,  8.  W.  by  that  of  Ardennes,  and  W.  by  NaoKr: 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  and  other  places,  showed  him-  area,  2,550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  89O,O00l   It  ii 
self  a  skilful  general.     The  statement  of  the  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes  h^ 
Dutch  historians,  that  before  taking  the  field  he  lands,  and  watered  by  the  Mense  and  Moedje 
encouraged  his  troops  to  commit  the  grossest  and  their  affluents.     It  was  originally  ciLed 
excesses,  is  deemed  unworthy  of  credit,  and  is  Lutzelburg,  and  was  governed  for  some  geoGa- 
inoonsistent  with  his  character.     For  the  de-  tions  by  (^rman  princes,  whoee  progenitorvn 
atruction  of  public  buildings  and  private  prop-  Ck>unt  Siegfried  of  the  ArdennesL     It  SBb» 
erty  he  is  not  responsible,  having  acted  under  quently  became  a  possession  of  the  ooonsa  d 
positive  orders  from  Louvois,  the  war  minister  Limburg,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  nans  d 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  ended  this  campaign  by  a  brU-  count  of  Luxemburg.    To  this  hooaebeioa^ 
liant  retreat  with  16,000  men  in  the  face  of  an  the  emperors  Henry  YIL,  Charlea  lY.,  son  d 
army  of  70,000.    He  fought  under  Oond6  at  the  King  John  of  Bohemia,  Wenceslas,  and  Si^ 
battle  of  Senef  in  1674,  and  in  1675,  after  the  mund,  in  the  14th  and  15th  oeotorica,  aU  d 
death  of  Turenne,  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  whom  but  Ihe  first  also  reigned  in  BolKnia. 
France.  His  first  operations  in  this  capacity  were  Charles  IV.  elevated  Lnxembotig  to  the  rmk  of 
unfortunate,  and  to  his  fEulure  to  relieve  Philipps-  a  duchy.    Wenceslas  gave  it  to  his  niece  Eliza- 
burg  was  attributed  the  remark  of  his  friend  beth,  who  ceded  it  to  Philip  the  OwA  of  B«- 
Oond6,  that  ^^  Luxembourg 'pronounced  a  better  gundy.    With  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  Charis 
eulogium  on  Turentfe  than  Mascaron  or  Fl^  the  Bold,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Ma^"**^^ 
chier.''    He  however  soon  after  captured  Va*  of  Austria.    PhUipn.  of  ^pain  received  it  froa 
lenoiennes  and  Oambray,  aided  in  gaining  the  his  feither,  the  emperor  Charles  V.     Bj  tia 
battle  of  Oassel,  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  it  vras  restored  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Charier oi,  and,  when  surprised  Austria,  and  in  1795  it  was  conquered  If 
by  the  latter  at  8t.  Denis  near  Mons,  while  France.    In  1815,  at  the  congress  of  Vieant 
negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progrera,  con-  itwasmade  a  member  of  the  German  oonfedenr 
ducted  his  retreat  with  so  much  skill  that  he  tion,  as  a  grand  duchy,  and  the  king  of  thi 
closed  the  campaign  with  an  enhanced  military  Netherlands  was  selected  as  its  mler,  under 
reputation.    The  long  peace  which  succeeded  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Luxembnig.    hi 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  gave  an  opportunity  to  1830  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  Bdfin 
his  enemies  at  court,  of  whom  Louvois  was  the  and  Holland,  but  the  latter  retained  little  b»> 
most  determined  and  unscrupulous,  to  bring  yond  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  until  Aprim 
him  into  disrepute.    He  was  accused  of  partici-  1839,  when  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  Loa- 
pating  in  the  infamous  plots  of  Brinvilliers  and  don,  by  which  the  territory  was  divided,  aad 
Yoisin,  and  of  attempting  to  poison  his  own  Belgium  resigned  a  portion  of  Limborg,  ta  be 
wife  and  other  persons.    To  prove  his  inno-  united  with  the  part  of  the  king  of  Holkad.  ai 
cence  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  pris*  a  member  of  the  German  confederati<HL    Thk 
oner  at  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  confined  for  14  territory  abounds  so  much  with  woods  aad  £x^ 
months.    Released  in  1680  with  an  xmspotted  ests,  that  under  the  French  administratioB  ii 
character,  he  was  nevertheless  forbidden  to  re-  was  appropriately  called  d^partemmU  det  FbtHl 
side  within  20  leagues  of  Paris.  After  10  years  of  Agriculture  fiourishes  to  some  extent  in  t^ 
neglect  and  disgrace  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  wine  of  aa  iafe* 
to  command  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  rior  quJality  is  produced  along  the  banks  of  t^ 
of  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1690  defeat-  rivers. — The  present  Belgian  province  of  Lbx* 
ed  the  prince  of  Waldeck  at  fleurus.    He  was  emburg  comprises  the  arrondisBementa  of  AiiflB| 
equally  snccessfiil  at  Leutze  and  Stelnkerk  in  Basto^e,  Marche,  Keufch4tean,  and  Yirtoo,  ia- 
1692,  and  in  1698  defeated  William  lU.  of  £ng-  eluding  the  old  duchy  of  B^niiloo ;  ara%  h7^ 
land  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  at  which  so  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 198|7^.    The  great  Lax* 
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embnrgrailway  isnow  opened  to  Ohimay,  Roche*  to  resemble  those  of  Gibraltar.   Carnot  dedar- 
fort,  and  Grufont  ^t.  Hubert),  and  is  rapidly  ed  Luxemburg  to  be  "the  strongest  fortress  in 
advancing  along  the  whole  line  to  Arlon«    The  Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar — ^the  only  point  for 
indastry  of  Belgian  Luxemburg  comprises  iron  an  attack  upon  France  from  the  direction  of  the 
works,  slate  quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth  Moselle."    It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses 
and  paper  muls.    Capital,  Arlon. — ^The  present  of  the  Grerman  confederacy,  and  garrisoned  by 
l>ntch  province,  orgnmd  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  6,000  Prussian  troops.    Luxemburg  has  a  fine 
lies  E.  of  the  Belgian  territory,  and  has  an  area  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  yarious  pub- 
of  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 195,028.  The  king  lie  institutions.    The  industry  is  carried  on  in 
of  PTolland  is  by  virtue  of  this  possession  a  mem-  the  lower  town,  where  are  many  mills,  dye 
ber  of  the  German  confederacy,  has  a  vote  in  works,  and  manufacturing  establishments.    An 
the  diet,  and  furnishes  for  Luxemburg  and  Lim-  international  bank  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000 
bnrg  a  contingent  of  about  8,000  men  to  the  francs  was  established  there  m  1866,  and  a  rail- 
federid  army.   The  state  of  public  affairs  in  the  way  to  Join  the  Belgian  Ime  at  Arlon  is  con- 
dnchy  for  some  time  gave  rise  to  serious  com-  templated.     Diligences    connect    Luxemburg 
plications^  the  Grerman  diet  having  authorized  with  Treves  (Rhenish  Prussia)  and  with  Metz 
the  king  m  1 839  to  rule  it  according  to  the  polit-  (France),  and  the  Journey  to  the  latter  city  leads 
ical  principles  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  over  some  of  the  most  favorite  hunting  and  the 
Holland,  while  the  Luxemburgers  demanded  a  wildest  regions  of  the  Ardennes. 
more  liberal  form  of  government.  Hassenpflug,  LUXOR.    Bee  Tbebes. 
the  minister  in  Luxemburg,  was  at  length  com-  LUYNES,  HoNosi  Tnionoiao  Paul  Joskph 
pelled  to  resign  in  1840.   After  the  accession  of  b^Albkbt,  duke  o^  a  French  archroologist,  bom 
King  TVilliam  n.  some  privileges  were  granted  in  Paris,  Dec.  15, 1802.    He  is  descended  from 
to  the  grand  duchy  (Oct.  12, 1841),  and  in  1842  the  elder  branch  of  the  ancient  fomily  of  Albert, 
it  joined  the  Gtorman  Zollverein.    Until  1848,  which  assumed  alternately  the  names  of  Luynes 
however,  the  country  was  agitated  by  political  and  Chevreuse,  from  an  intermarriage  in  1621 
and  religious  strife,  in  which  the  Roman  Catho-  of  Olaude  de  Lorraine,  one  of  the  earlv  lords 
lie  bishop  Laurent  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  of  the  town  of  Chevreuse,  with  the  widow  of 
revolution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  this  agitation,  Oharles  d' Albert,  duke  of  Luynes,  the  latter  a 
and    introduced    parliamentary   government,  constable  of  Franco,  who  was  niainlyinstrument- 
which,  however,  has  since  been  modified.    The  al  in  the  overthrow  of  the  adventurer  Ooncini 
conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  govern-  (see  Anobb,  Mabshal  d|),  and  superseded  him 
ment  party  ended  in  1858  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIIl.    Among  the  other 
and  the  royal  civil  list  was  raised  in  the  same  noteworthy  members  of  this  family  were  the 
year  from  100,000  to  200,000  francs.    The  in-  son  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  man  of  let- 
habitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics ;  the  ma-  ters,  and  one  of  his  aescendants,  Paul  d^ Albert 
jority  of  them  are  Walloons,  the  rest  mostly  de  Luynes  (bom  in  1708,  died  in  1788),  who 
Germans.    The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishon  of  Sens,  mem- 
flax,  game,  timber,  iron,  leather,  cheese,  and  ber  of  the  French  academy  ana  of  the  academy 
some  cloth.  of  sciences,  and  a  prelate  hishly  esteemed  in 
LUXEMBURG,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  father  of  the 
or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  in  lat.  present  duke  was  one  of  the  richest  landed 
49"  87'  N.,  long.  6"  9'  E..  on  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  proprietors  of  Prance.    His  mother  was  Mme. 
7C  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Liege;  pop.  about  12,000,  de  Chevreuse  (1785-1818),  whom  Napoleon  L 
beside  tlie  garrison.    Its  situation  has  been  fre-  banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  her  bold 
quently  compared  with  that  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  comments  on  the  imperial  regime.    At  the  in- 
completely surrounded  by  high  escarped  rocks,  terposition  of  Talleyrand  she  was  afterward 
Theupper  town  occupies  a  plateau,  joined  to  the  permitted  to  return,  and  was  even  appointed 
neighboring  country  only  on  the  W.    On  the  lady  in  waiting  to  Josephine ;  but  she  did  not 
other  3  sides  are  precipices  nearly  200  feet  deep,  conceal  her  dislike  of  the  emperor,  and  refusing 
Similar  rocks  rise  opposite  to  these,  enclosing  a  his  order  to  escort  the  captive  queen  of  Spain 
valley,  in  whose  depths  the  lower  town  nestles,  to  France,  upon  the  grouna  that  she  would  not 
The  communication  between  the  upper  and  low-  perform  the  frinction  of  a  gaoler,  she  was  again 
er  towns  is  by  flights  of  steps,  or  by  streets  car-  expelled  from  Paris,  as  were  Mme.  R6camier 
ried  up  in  zigzags,  so  as  to  make  them  passable  and  Mme.  de  StaSl.  After  the  banishment  of  his 
for  carriages.    The  fortifications  of  Luxemburg  mother,  young  Chevreuse,  or  De  Luynes,  as  he 
give  the  town  a  remarkably  picturesque  appear-  afterward  signed  his  name,  was  educated  by  his 
ance.  They  have  been  successively  increased  and  grandmother  Mme.  de  Luynes,  and  spent  7 
improved  by  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  years  in  the  military  service.    His  attention 
and  Dutch,  and  entirely  repaired  and  much  was  turned  to  archsaological  studies  by  the  dis- 
strengthened  since  1880  by  the  German  diet,  covery  of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  Meta- 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  fortifications  pontum  on  an  estate  of  his  in  Italy.    After  the 
is  that  called  Ia  Baue,  a  projecting  headland  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  equipped  at  hia 
of  rock,  hollowed  out  from  top  to  liNottom,  and  own  expense  the  national  guard  of  Datnpierre, 
commanding  with  its  loopholes  and  embrasures  and  evinced  his  readiness  to  make  further  pe- 
the  valley  up  and  down ;  its  casemates  are  said  coniary  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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moDty  bat  refttsed  to  take  bis  seat  la  tbe  logls-  LUZERKIL    See  Lttobbsx. 

latnre.    In  1848  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  con-  LUZOK.    See  Phuxpfike  Islasvg. 

stltuent  assembly,  and  in  1849  of  tbe  legislative  LTJZIJLA,  a  pretty  grass-like  pJsot  of  Cie 

assembly.    He  was  opposed  to  the  republican  natural  order  juneaeemy  growing  in  fields  sad  -js. 

party,  and  also  bostile  to  Louis  Napoleon.    He  bare  spots  by  the  roads,  as  seen  in  the  £eid  1:> 

was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  aner  the  coup  zula  (L.  campestris^  De  GandoUe),  iDtrodi^€>»d 

d'itat  of  Dec.  2, 1851.    He  has  collected  at  his  through  cultivation  from  Eorope.     Its  lei^e 

manor  of  Dampierre  a  remarkable  gallery  of  are  lance-linear,  ciliate  wiUi  long  hairs ;  zs 

works  of  art,  is  a  generous  patron  of  art  and  flowers  are  borne  in  spikelets  of  4  to  IS  oroiL 

artists,  was  admitt^  in  1880  to  tbe  institute  as  straw-colored  florets,  some  of  them  fumkbei 

a  free  member  of  tbe  academy  of  inscriptions  with  long  peduncles,  others  ^th  short  ccsb 

and  belles-lettres,  and  was  appointed  in  1854  to  forming  a  sort  of  umbel.    There  are  spccd 

superintend  the  long  projected  catalogue  of  the  which  are  peculiar  to  the  high  mofrntains  ^ 

imperial  library.    Among  his  principal  works  New  England  and  northward,  of  which  the  I 

are :  Etudes  numismatiquei  (1885) ;  Metaponte  arcuata  (Meyer)  is  an  interesting  plant,  fc^ 

(in  concert  with  Debacq,  1886) ;  and  Choix  de  upon  the  alpine  summits  of  the  white  mco- 

medailUa  Oreeques (ISiO)*  tains  in  New  Hampshire;   it   has   chaimtLsi 

LUZAO,  Jean,  a  Dutch  philologist  and  pub-  linear  leaves,  ovoid  chestnut-brown  sfnkes,  cc- 
licist,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1746,  kiUed  by  an  ex-  ate  fringed  bracts,  and  taper-pointed  sepsis, 
plosion  of  gunpowder  in  tbe  port  of  Leyden  The  Ivzula  are  of  no  especial  Talue,  thoc^  Utt 
m  1807.  He  was  of  a  French  Protestant  fami-  roots  of  L,  campestris  have  a  j>opnlar  repctnas 
ly,  was  educated  for  tbe  bar  at  the  Hague,  and  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  as  such  in  the  m::i^ 
in  1772  became  one  of  tbe  editors  of  the  '*Ley-  of  Europe  and  in  China, 
den  Gazette,^^  a  journal  of  European  reputation,  LYOAON,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  generaDr  rcp- 
controlled  since  1738  by  his  father  and  uncle,  resented  as  a  son  of  Pelasgus  by  MeHbca. 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  1775  be  daughter  of  Oceanu&  and  described  by  sosae  £ 
was  its  sole  editor,  in  which  capacity  be  became  the  first  civilizer  of  Arcadia,  hv  others  ts  i 
known  as  a  friend  or  correspondent  of  Wash*  barbarian  who  defied  the  goda.  He  becane  )f; 
iDgton,  Adams,  Jefierson,  and  many  eminent  several  wives  the  father  of  a  great  number  d 
Europeans.  He  subsequently  became  Greek  sons,  who  were  so  notorious  for  arrogance  ck 
professor  at  the  uuiversity  of  Leyden,  and  in  impiety  that  Jupiter  resolved  to  pun^  tb«a. 
1795  published  an  address  De  Socrate  Cite^  ded-  Appearing  to  them  at  their  dwelling  in  Ajg&x 
icated  to  John  Adams,  whose  son,  John  Qnincy  disguised  as  a  poor  man,  they  invited  Im  ro 
Adams,  had  studied  under  his  direction.  Dur-  a  repast,  at  which  was  served  up  tbe  flesh  of 
ing  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Holland  he  a  boy  wnom  they  had  murdered.  Tbe  pA  re- 
was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  Greek  history  to  his  jected  the  horrible  food,  and  transfbnced  Ly- 
classes;  and  having  refused  to  obey  this  iqjunc-  caon  and  all  his  sons  save  one  into  wolTea,  or 
tion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  which  according  to  other  accounts  destroyed  them  bj  i 
was  however  restored  to  him  in  1802  with  an  flash  of  lightning.  The  flood  of  Dencali(m  ▼£ 
increase  of  salary.  Upon  being  suspended  from  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  conseqaence  of  d-s 
bis  professional  functions  he  received  a  letter  crimes  of  the  LycaonidsB. 
from  Washington,  expressing  sympathy  in  his  LYOAOKIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  £t^ 
behalf,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice,  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Gdatia,  Lbf 
His  Z«(;£2<me«  ^^^ioB,  a  defence  of  Docrates,  was  Oappadocia,  S.  by  Cilicia,  S.  W.  by  Is&in 
published  in  1809.  (which  at  certain  periods  was  regarded  25 1 

LUZERNE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  intersected  part  of  it),  and  W.  by  Phrygia,  and  now  vad^Jtt 

by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  m  the  Turkish  province  of  Garamania.   Ii  ^^ 

and  also  drained  by  the  Lackawanna,  Kesco-  a  narrow  strip  of  table-land,  deficient  in  vtttf. 

peck,  Huntingdon,  and  WapwaJlopen  creeks;  with  frequently  varying  boundaries.    The  s- 

area,  1,427  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  56,072.    Its  habitants,according  totheActsof  theApostI& 

SI  rface  is  mountainous,  but  diversified  by  many  spoke  a  peculiar  Salect.    Thej  were  irirj&s 

beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  among  which  is  and  skilled  in  archery.    The  principal  toviiTid 

that  of  Wyoming.    Several  ridges  of  the  Alle-  Iconium,  now  Konieh.    Lycaonia  is  first  xce> 

ghanies  and  the  Wyoming  and  Moosic  moun-  tioned  in  Xenophon's  history  of  the  expe^tkfi 

tains  traverse  the  county.     It  contains  very  of  the  younger  Gyrus,  at  the  time  of  which :: 

rich  and  extensive  coal  fields.    The  productions  belonged  to  the  Persian  empire.    After  its  csr 

in  1850  were  165,828  bushels  of  wheat,  290,122  quest  by  Alexander  and  his  death,  it  was  s:* 

of  Indian  corn,  287,797  of  oats,  and  49,872  lbs.  tached  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  sQbseq>:esi* 

of  wool.  There  were  23  grist  mills,  85  saw  mills,  ly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eumenes,  i^ 

11  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  14  tan«  of  Pergamus,  while  the  other  part  was  nikd  bj 

neries,  89  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending  native  chieftains.    In  the  latter  half  of  tbe  l^ 

public  schools.    A  branch  of  the  state  canu  century  B.  G.  it  was  conquered  by  AiDptas, 

E asses  through  the  county,  also  the  Delaware,  king  of  Galatia,  with  which  country  it  pseedcQ 

Ackawanna,  and  western,  the  Pennsylvania  his  death  to  the  Romans  under  Aogastos^beioi 

coal  company's,  and  the  Leliigb  and  Susque-  annexed  to  the  province  of  Gappadocia. 

hanna  railroads.    Gap! tal,  Wilkesbarre.  LYGEUH,  the  principal  gymnasia  m  at  Athess 
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dedicated  to  ApoOo  Lycetu,  whence  its  name,  tries  of  Lesser  Asia.    Among  the  prodnotions 

It  T^as  BitQatea  in  the  eastern  sabnrh  of  the  were  wheat,  wine,  oi],  cedars,  firs,  and  plane 

city,  and  was  snrroonded  with  lofty  pUine  trees,  trees^  saffiron,  and  officinal  chalk.    The  principal 

It  was  elaborately  adorned  by  Pisistratus,  Peri-  cities  were  Xanthns,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympoa. 

cles,  and  Lycnrgus  the  orator.    Here  Aristotle  Myra,  Tloa,  Telmissus,  Arycanda,  Limyra,  and 

and  his  disciples  tanght,  and  were  called  peripa-  Phaselis.   The  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  high  repn- 

tetios  from  their  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  tation  for  having  abstained  from  piracy,  which 

its  porches  while  delivering  their  lectures.  so  often  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  Pamphylia 

LYCHNIS  (Gr.  Xux^f,  from  Xvxyosy  a  lamp),  and  Cilicia.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  most 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  oraer  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and 
earyaphyUaeetBy  and  so  called  because  the  thick  that  of  ti^e  origind  inhabitants  Milyn,  who 
cottony  leaves  of  some  species  were  used  for  were  afterward  called  Solymi.  The  Solymi^ 
wicks  in  lamps.  The  flowers  of  the  lychnis  are  whose  name  is  compared  by  critics  with  the 
elegajit,  and  some  are  even  brilliant  The  scar-  Salem  and  Jerusalem  of  Canaan,  are  believed 
let  lychnis  {L*  chalcedonioa)  is  a  native  of  Si-  to  have  been  a  people  of  Semitic  race ;  they 
beria  and  Japan,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  were  superseded  mthe  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
gardens,  in  its  single  and  double  varieties ;  its  try  by  Indo-European  settlers,  of  whom  Herod- 
color  varies  from  its  natural  rich  scarlet  to  rose  otus  mentions  the  Termilse  fh>m  Crete,  and 
color  and  even  to  white.  The  ragged  robin  (Z.  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  from  Athens,  who, 
flos  etieuli)  is  a  familiar  plant,  blossoming  in  fleeing  before  his  brother  JSgsBus,  was  well  re- 
early  summer,  and- is  best  known  for  its  double  ceived  by  Sarpedon,  king  of  tiie  Termil®,  and 
flowers.  The  L.JkilgeM  is  a  very  ornamental  gave  the  country  his  name.  Homer  calls  the 
species,  with  a  dwarfish  upright  stem,  longer,  country  Lycia,  and  speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  war- 
broader,  more  viscidly  pubescent  leaves,  and  like 'mountaineers  against  whom  Bellerophon 
larger  scarlet  flowers ;  it  is  easily  grown  from  was  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia.  The 
seeds,  blossoming  the  second  year,  and  fre-  Herodotean  names  of  the  original  inhabitants 
quently  sowing  itself  spontaneously.  The  Chi-  were  in  historical  times  preserved  only  in  l^ose 
nese  lychnis  (Z.  earonata)  is  also  prized,  but  It  of  the  district  of  Milyas,  which,  beside  the 
is  rather  tender,  and  needs  some  protection  in  table-land  of  Lycia,  embraced  a  part  of  I^idia, 
winter  and  planting  out  the  stools  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  Solyma  mountains.  The  bilingual 
Several  species  of  lychnis  are  natives  of  Great  inscriptions  on  the  curious  Lycian  monuments, 
Britain,  which  are  likewise  pretty  flowering  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  by  the 
plants.  Z.  apetala  (Linn.)  and  Z.  tdpina  (linn.)  English  traveller  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now 
are  considered  as  North  American,  the  one  oc-  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  prove  that 
curring  in  arctic  America,  the  other  in  Labra-  the  native  language  of  Lycia,  though  decidedly 
dor.  The  lychnises  are  readily  raised,  not  only  of  Indo-European  diaracter,  was  far  from  resem- 
from  their  seeds,  but  from  cuttings  under  hand  bling  the  Greek.  The  Lycians  resisted  with 
glasses  or  by  dividing  their  roots.  They  prefer  success  the  conquering  power  of  Lydia  under 
a  rich  loamy  soil  for  successful  treatment.  Crossus,  but  succumbed  lUfter  a  desperate  strug« 

LYCIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gle  to  the  armies  of  Cyrus.  They  suppli^ 
jutting  out  from  the  western  part  of  its  south-  Aerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  with  no  fewer 
ern  coast  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  bounded  than  60  ships.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
K.  W.  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  Alexander,  Lycia  belonged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
by  the  river  Glaucus,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  tury  to  the  Syrian  monarchy,  from  which  it  was 
the  same  name  (now  gulf  of  Makri),  N.  by  Phry-  detached  by  the  Romans  after  their  victoiy 
gia  and  Pisidia,  the  natural  boundary  being  the  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  given  to  their 
Taurus  range,  and  N.  E.  by  Mount  Climaic,  allies  the  Rhodians.  It  was  soon,  however, 
on  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  This  is  the  made  independent,  when  it  formed  a  fiourishing 
northernmost  mountain  of  the  Solyma  range,  republican  confederation  of  cities,  the  constitn- 
which  borders  the  E.  coast  of  the  country  and  tion  of  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
terminates  in  the  Sacred  Promontory  (now  This  was  overthrown  by  internal  dissensionSi 
Cape  Khelidonia).  West  of  the  Solyma,  and  when  Lycia  was  united  with  Pamphylia  by  the 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Linyrus  emperor  Claudius.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
and  Arycandas,  is  the  Massicytus  range,  and  W.  century,  however,  it  became  a  separate  Roman 
of  the  latter,  between  the  Xanthns  and  Glaucus  province,  with  Myra  as  its  capital, 
rivers,  the  Cragus.  The  N,  part  of  the  country  LYCOMING,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  by 
is  a  table-land,  from  which  most  of  the  rivers  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
flow  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea.  The  tributaries;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
summits  of  the  mountains  on  the  E.  coast  rise  26,257.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  range 
above  the  line  of  snow ;  those  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Alleghanies  extending  through  the  mid- 
are  next  in  height.  The  valleys  and  the  south-  die  from  W.  to  E.  with  spurs  stretching  to  the 
em  mountain  terraces  were  ronowned  for  fer-  N.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  it  has  ex« 
tUity,  while  the  slopes  were  covered  with  beau-  tensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  The  produo- 
tifnl  trees,  which,  together  with  its  natural  tions  in  1850  were  285,925  bushels  of  wheat, 
strength  and  the  number  of  its  good  harbors,  262,456  of  Indian  com,  166,808  of  oats,  and 
made  Lycia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  conn-  85,220  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  25  grist  mill% 
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114  8iw  millfl,  2  iron  fbnnderies.  8  wooDen  fiio-  in  his  tim«.     Hie  smaner  spedes  naew^  ±t 

tories,  21  tannerieR,  44  churches,  and  6,809  tame  purpose,  but  the  greater  aizo  of  Hot.  is  t 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  SaDbmy  ordinarily  grows,  is  DHnne  adTantageoosL   Ik 

and  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  oonntj,  oapillitinm  being  emptied  of  its  dusty  spcnci 

by  way  of  WiUiamsport,  the  capital.  and  itself  washM  awaj  by  flie  nuns,  tbe  bu 

LYCON,  a  Greek  peripatetic  philosopher,  or  base  of  the  lycoperdon  still  retnsBs  ia  Ai 

who  for  oyer  40  years  presided  at  the  lycemn  soil,  in  the  form  of  a  jagged-edged  ^Nuigy  m 

in  Athens  as  a  saccessor  of  Aristotle,  bom  in  and  is  snggestiye  of  the  L.  eyaiktfot  me  of  Bna. 

Laodicea,  Phrygia,  about  800  B.  C,  died  in  which  he  found  in  the  drier  soils  of  CavoliBi. 
Athens  about  226,    He  was  a  disciple  of  Btra-       LTOOPHRON,  a  Greek  poet  and  gnis» 

to,  on  whose  death  in  270  he  became  the  head  rian  of  the  8d  eentuxy  B.  C,  bom  in  EabcK 

of  the  peripatetic  school  in  Athens.    He  r^  Ohalds,  died  in  Alexandria.      He  stood  \^ 

garded  corporal  punishment  as  injurious   to  hi  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphiis,  and  ti 

youth,  whom  he  sought  to  stimulate  by  feelings  one  of  the  7  contemporary  poets,  ternicd  fee 

of  honor  and  shame.    His  elocution  was  so  re-  their  number  Pleiaden^  who  graced  the  oovt  d 

markable  for  its  harmony  that  Diogenes  LaSr-  that  monarch.  Philadelphns  intansted  him  v^ 

tins  says  his  name  was  often  written  Glycon,  the  dassification  of  the  works  of  the  oonk  pott 

^the  sweet,**  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.    Ij^ 

its  original  form.    Oicero  and  Clement  of  Alex-  phron  likewise  composed  a  woiic  on  tiie  htacry 

andria  mention  a  work  by  Lycon  on  the  limits  of  Greek  comedy  and  comio  poeta.    Suidashi 

of  good  and  evil ;  and  Apuleius  quotes  a  trea-  preserved  the  tides  of  20  of  his  tragedieB.  ^)St 

tise  of  his  on  the  nature  of  animals.  Tzetzes  makes  their  number  otm*  60,  of  l1 

LTGOPERDON,  a  name  given  by  Micheli  to  which,  however,  only  4  lines  renuun.    Ow  Y 

a  sort  of  fungus  of  tiie  natural  family  of  ffotterth  his  poems  is  still  extant^  ^  CasBandra,^  or  ^ Xso- 

myceUt^  and  represented  in  this  country  in  a  andra,**  a  long  iambic  monologae,  whose  olsn> 

few  species,  which  also  occur  in  Europe,  and  in  rity  has  become  proverbial.    The  earliest  ec- 

some  that  are  as  yet  undescribed.    It  consists  tion  of  '*  Cassan^*'  is  that  of  Venice  (\h\^ 

of  a  rounded  substance  made  up  of  an  external  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Potter  (OiliHi 

membranaceous   covering  {jp&lridium)^  which  1697),  and  Bachmann  (Leipsio,  1828).   It  ha 

becomes  roughened  by  l£e  breaking  up  of  its  been  translated  into  English  by  IiC»d  Rovsica. 
exterior  surface  into  irregular  fragments  or  dis*       LTOOPODIAOE^  (6r.  Xviror,  woU^  and  m 

tinct  wart-like  projections,  and  within  of  a  ^eat  foot),  or  Club  Mossbs,  an  order  of  cfyptc^tzsk 

quantity  of  dusky  cobweb  threads  {capUUtiunC}^  plants  of  a  low  habit^  usoally  looking  like  mosecr. 

upon  the  surfaces  of  which  innumerable  minute,  their  cere  stems  often  woody,  their  M\^  ons- 

dust-like,  brown  partides  {sporidM^  are  devel-  sisting  of  sessile,  awl-shaped  <3ft  lancenhtf,  pc^ 

oped,  which  when  the  plant  has  become  full  sistent  and  simple  leaves,  in  the  axQs  of  wbkk 

grown  and  matured  are  oriven  out  by  an  exter-  are  littie  valved  seed  vessels  (tpormigiB).  Tk 

nal  pressure  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  order  contains  only  tiie  two  ^n««  Ufctft^im 

fine  dust.    But  when  the  lycoperdon  first  issues  and  uiUigineUa,    The  several  species  are  taM. 

firom  the  ground,  it  is  of  a  soft,  friable,  caseous  wolf's  foot  from  some  fancied  resemblaDce  licf 

consistence ;  and  if  a  thin  slice  be  prepared  for  bear  to  the  paw  of  that  animal ;  they  alsD  ban 

the  microscope,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  a  variety  of  other  names.    Hie  most  fmiSx 

entire  tissue  can  be  discerned.  This  soon  ripens  species  is  the  running  evergreen  {Iftoyfitio^ 

into  a  parchment-like  covering,  and  into  the  amiplanatum^  Linn.),  with  long,  toogfa.  salieff- 

dry  fllamentons  interior,  and  the  powdery,  dust-  ranean  stems,  clothed  with  a  few  sestterri 

like  seeds.    A  not  uncommon  species  is  shaped  scales,  and  here  and  there  having  a  few  eMM 

like  a  pear  {L,  pyr^orme)^  of  a  light  chestnut-  Q^rous  roots.    The  upright  branches  spread  (C 

colored  peridium ;  another  is  known  as  Z.  ffem^  at  top  into  regular  subdivided  forks,  vbifli  sv 

matum^  the  peridium  of  which  is  invested  with  flattened  and  two-edged ;  the  l^rres  are  rcft 

q>ine-like  warts,  and  its  dust-like  seeds  are  of  short  and  acute.    The  spikes  of  firnctifiaOi< 

a  yellowish  green  tint.  The  most  extraordinary,  are  conspicnons,  usually  in  fours,  and  snppcn- 

perhaps,  is  the  giant  lycoperdon  (Z.  hovista^  ed  on  elevated  pednndes.    Between  tiie  la^ 

Fries,  or  L,  gigatUeum^  Batsch),  which  is  often  or  bracts,  which  imMoate  over  each  ocbs 

many  feet  in  circumference.    Schweinitz  found  to  form  a  cylindrical  figure,  may  be  foood  t^ 

it  in  Pennsylvania,  though  rare.  It  occurs  like-  small  seed  vessels,  full  of  a  golden  yenov  f^ 

wise  in  Massachusetts,  and  no  doubt  may  be  der.    This  species  is  much  sought  for  deM» 

found  elsewhere  in  this  country.    Frequently  tion  in  wreaths,  &c.    The  dub  znoss  (Z.  eir*- 

the  interior  is  converted  into  a  putrescent  mass,  tumy  Linn.)  is  much  handsomer,  with  v«rr  h^ 

probably  when  injured  by  the  wet.  The  spongy  trailing  and  rooting  stems,  linear,  laoMtfei 

capillitium  when  dry  will  bum  with  a  tbidc,  spreading  leaves,  endinginabristle,  and  is  c^ 

smothering  smoke,  and  has  been  used  with  sue-  found  in  shaded  woom  that  are  ratbcr  dry. 

cess  in  stupefying  bees.    The  use  of  it  for  this  The  bog  club  moss  (Z.  ffmniatum,  Um^Vv  a 

purpose  has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  in  bee  low  creeping  species  closely  appressed  to  ^ 

treatment  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  ground  in  maddv  soils,  bearing  a  single  spikt 

years;  but  Gerarde,  an  herbalist  in  1597,  men-  which  is  the  only  upright  part  of  the  pbst 

tiona  the  same  use  of  it  by  the  country  people  There  are  some  di^inet  varietlei^  ef  whicb  Sg^ 
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low^s  dab  inoflB  (L.  t.  BlgelaM^  of  Mr,  Tocker*  Frofi  Bolfink  of  Jena  reeommended  it  against 

man  may  be  meDttooed.    The  q>eoieB  raogea  aa  epilejpsy  in  1670,  and  Dn  Mnralt  of  Zaricb  was 

far  sontbward  as  Lonisiaaa,  according  to  sped*  the  nrst  to  use  it  externally  in  intertrigo  and 

mens  collected  by  Dmmmond.    Tbe  fos-tail  otber  eruptive  diseases  in  1780.    It  always  bad 

olub  moes  (Z.  oU^eenmoidM^  linn.)  is  a  stout*  a  domestic  reputation  against  tbe  cardialgia 

stemmed,  densely  leaved  Q>ecieS)  found  in  tbe  and  coUo  of  youne  diildren.    Dierbacb  recom* 

pine  barren  swamps  from  New  Jersey  to  Yir*  mends  it  as  a  soouing  and  somewbat  anodyne 

ginia  and  sontbward.    Tbe  ground  pine  (JL.<2effr-  remedy  in  affeotions  of  ebildren^  especially  in 

droideum^  Linn.)  is  perbaps  tbe  most  beantifnl,  coUo,  and  also  in  wbooping  coug^  and  astbma, 

having  uprigbt  stems  from  6  to  9  incbes  bigb,  Hahnemann  revived  tbe  use  of  tbis  gentle  but 

the  leaves  in  4  or  6  rows,  lanceolate  lineari  efiSoadons  remedy.   He  and  bis  followers  regard 

aoute,  entire,  appressed,  erect,  the  branobea  it  as  almost  a  specific  against  indigestion  and 

crowded  but  spreading  fiui-like ;  in  contour  like  even  obstinate  oonstipation,  when  attended  with 

a  little  green  tree«    There  are  from  4  to  10  oj'  beat  in  tbe  face  ana  tendency  to  redness  and 

lindrical  spikes  on  each  plimt    Tbis  species  ia  eruptions,  especially  about  tbe  eyelids  and  nose, 

xnnob  i»ized  in  tbe  composition  of  bouquets  in  Given  methodically  it  will  often  break  up  a  ten- 

the  winter,  fnrnisbinff  good  backs.    It  can  be  dency  to  styes  upon  tbe  lids,  and  is  useAil  in 

best  found  in  tbe  richer  soils  of  shaded  woods  many  chronic  eraptions,  both  as  an  <»Eternal 

or  under  bushes.    Tbe  shining  club  mo6s(£.  lu-^  application  and  internal  remedy.    In  obstinate 

cidulum^  Linn.)  grows  more  sparingly  in  moister  coughs  it  often  proves  efficacious.    Its  utility  in 

and  in  occadomilly  overflowed  maces  in  dark  many  afiections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  is  also 

woods,  or  by  tbe  margins  of  rivulets;  its  stoma  well  established.    The  most  remarkable  plant 

are  thick,  8  or  4  Umes  forked,  and  its  braochea  of  tbis  order  is  tbe  yalum  eandenado  (great  devil 

grow  upward ;  its  foliage  is  composed  of  rich,  or  aooursedX  which  appears  to  be  tbe  L,  rubrvm 

eep  groen,  shining  leaves,  standing  in  about  8  of  Obamisso.    Sir  WiiUam  J.  Hooker,  who  calla 

rows  or  ranks  upon  the  stems ;  it  has  no  distinct  it  L,  caiharticum,  states  that  it  acts  vdiemently 

spikes  of  fructin^tion,  the  iqiorangia  being  in  as  a  purgative,  and  has  been  administered  sue* 

the  axils  of  tbe  ordinaiy  leaves,    Tbis  species  is  eessfhUy  in  Spanish  America  in  elepbantiasia. 

to  be  found  principally  at  tbe  north,  but  it  also  Yastring  says  that  woollen  doths,  boiled  with  ly- 

oooors  along  the  higher  AUeghanies  at  the  south*  ec^odiums,  especially  with  X.  ematumj  acquire 

On  the  summits  of  high  mountains  to  the  north-  the  property  of  becoming  blue  when  paaaed 

wardoccurstheZ,  •02a^<»  (Linn.),  similar  to  the  through  a  bath  of  Braal  wood.    jSeiaginMB 

last  in  its  general  aspect  but  thicker  stemmed,  deatieulata  is  cultivated  as  an  (ornamental  plenty 

doser,  fuller  branched,  and  forming  a  levd-top-  and  several  others  with  branching  forked  stems 

ped  duster ;  tbe  plant  is  only  from  8  to  6  inches  and  delioate  green  leaves,  from  tropical  Soadi 

high.    Tbis  form  is  identical  with  tbe  European  America,  areprized  for  their  beauty, 

species  under  tbe  same  name. — ^The  moss-like  LTCXTRGUS,  the  Spartan  legislator,  concern- 

lycopodiums  are  known  as  $$laginM»^  tbe  di-  ing  whose  personal  history  there  is  little  certainty, 

minutive  of  ulago^  an  ancient  name  of  a  spedes.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  lived  about  996  B.  0^ 

and  are  pretty  little  plants.    The  most  common  became  guardian  to  bis  nephew  King  Labotas  of 

is  tbe  rook  moss  lycopodium  {S,  Tupe$tTis%  seen  tbe  Eurystbeneid  line  of  Spartan  kings,  and  in 

upon  dry  sunny  rocks,  of  a  bright  green  cdor  tbis  capacity  transformed  tne  institutions  of  hia 

when  young  and  growing,  but  turning  to  a  country  into  the  order  which  they  retained  for 

brownish  hue  when  old  and  dry ;  the  seed  ves-  centuries.    Whether  bis  system  of  things  was 

sels,  abundant  toward  the  tips  of  the  branches^  revealed  to  him  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  whose 

are  of  a  yellow  color,  looking  like  little  two*  orade  be  visited,  or  was  introduced  from  Orete, 

valved  pouches.    Still  another  form  in  this  see*  was  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus  a  matter  of  die- 

tion  is  seen  in  S,  opiM  (Linn.),  a  very  ddicate  pnte»  the  Spartans  themsdves  taking  the  latter 

flat-8temmed«  and  complanate-leaved   spedes^  view.    Unctor  bis  institutions  the  Spartans  be- 

witb  pellucid  foliage,  ana  the  plant  looking  like  came  from  the  most  lawless  of  the  Greeks  tran* 

a  scale  moss ;  it  is  found  in  wet  fidds  and  near  qnil  and  prosperous,  and  they  regarded  him 

firings. — ^The  lycopodiums  have  a  similar  geo*  reverentially,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  after 

graphical  range  to  that  of  tbe  ferns^  mostly  lus  death.  This  is  the  oldest  statement  concern-* 

abounding  in  tbe  tropics,  and  delighting  in  bn-  ing  him.    Thucydides,  without  mentioning  Ly-^ 

mid  situations^  Spedes  occur  however  far  north*  onrgua.  agrees  in  stating  that  the  politicd  oys- 

ward,  and  in  Lapland  tbe  Z.  {Upinum  and  tbe  tem  of  the  Spartans  bad  been  adopted  by  them 

Z.  ietaginoides  cover  large  tracts.    Their  usee  4  centuries  before,  and  had  successfully  rescued 

are  not  very  extensive.    The  yellow  powder  them  from  intolerable  disorder&    This  would 

contaiued  in  the  spore  cases  is  inflammable,  and  make  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgan  disd- 

is  employed  under  the  name  of  lycopode  or  ve-  pline  to  have  occurred  in  880-620  B.  C,  which 

getable  brimstone  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-  Grote  accepts  as  tbe  most  probable  date.    That 

works,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills,  which  no  certain^  was  attainable  in  the  8d  century 

when  coated  with  it  may  be  put  into  water  with*  B.  0.  respecting  tbe  date  or  parentage  of  Ly« 

out  being  moistened.    L.  elaoatum  is  almost  eurgua  ^>pears  from  the  tact  that  Timsus  sup- 

the  only  variety  now  used  in  medicine.    Tbe  poses  two  persons  to  have  existed  bearing  the 

earlier  German  berbaUstsused  itagainst  graveL  name^  and  that  the  acts  of  both  bad  been  as- 
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eribed  to  one.  The  more  detailed  acootmt  of  lAtion,  which  remuned  neuAj  uncfatfiged  {r>  I 
Plntiuroh  is  deduced  from  authorities  no  more  centuries,  was  to  raise  8partftfro«BuifiigmfieB» 
ancient  than  Xenophon  and  Aristode,  excepting  to  great  power  and  oomparatiye  emineiMs  ts  i 
the  poets  Alcman,  Tyrtmns,  and  Simonides.  He  state.  (For  an  aooonnt  of  the  euuBtitutiae  gf 
is  stated  to  have  been  of  the  Proolid  line  of  Ljcnrgos,  see  8pabta.) 
kings,  11th  in  descent  from  Hercules,  son  of  LTOUBGUS,  an  Attic  orator,  bora  in  Atba 
Eunomus,  younger  brother  of  Polydectes,  and  about  896  B.  0.,  died  there  in  823  B.  0.  Hf 
nnde  and  guardian  to  Oharilaus.  After  the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  Platonic  pliilosa^. 
death  of  Polydectes,  leaviug  a  pregnant  widow,  but  afterward  became  a  disdple  of  Isoentes.  h 
the  Utter  proposed  to  Lycurgus  &at  he  should  848  he  was  sent  with  DemoeiheD»  on  id  e- 
marry  her  and  become  king.  He  refosed  the  bassy  to  counteract  the  intrigaes  of  Ffaifipi  h 
proffer,  though  temporarily  exercising  author-  887  he  was  elected  guardian  of  the  pnUie  m^ 
ity,  awaited  the  birth  of  Oharilaus,  and  im-  nue  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  oootiiHKd  z 
mediately  presented  the  child  in  the  agora  as  office  for  8  consecutive  temoa.  He  was  ik 
the  future  king  of  the  Spartans.  Accused  by  the  appointed  superintendent  of  the  iAtf,  and  cs- 
widow  of  ambitious  designs,  he  left  Sparta,  and  sor,  and  in  tiie  latter  capadty  earned  Ik  en 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  wife  to  be  fined  for  yiolating  one  of  his  sbe^ 
Minos  and  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  tnary  enactments.  He  belonged  to  the  psnr 
different  cities ;  thence  he  visited  Ionia  and  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  one  of  the  10  onlei 
Egypt,  and,  as  some  authors  affirmed,  Libya,  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexude 
Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia  he  is  .said  to  but  the  people  of  Athens  refosedto  gif^ye 
have  obtained  iVora  the  descendants  of  Oreophy-  up.  Of  the  prosecutions  whidii  hecomkcted, 
lus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  not  the  most  celebrated  was  that  against  Ljs£*% 
previously  been  known  in  the  Peloponnesus;  who  had  commanded  the  army  of  A^es  s 
and  some  authors  report  that  he  had  even  con-  OhaBrouea ;  Lyndes  was  oondemned  to  dsi^ 
versed  with  Homer  himself.  Meantime,  under  There  were  16  orations  of  his  extant  In  the  sga 
the  weak  sway  of  Oharilaus,  Sparta  was  in  a  of  Plutarch  and  Photius,  bat  all  have  since  pe- 
ltate of  anarchy.  On  his  return,  finding  the  ished  except  that  against  Leocrates^  and  xm 
two  kings  as  well  as  the  people  to  be  weary  of  fhigments. 

their  condition,  and  that  he  was  regarded  as  the       LTDGATE,  JoHir,  an  Knglinh  BeaedieCzK 
man  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state,  he  monk  and  poet^  bom  in  Lydgate,  8iiffi^  sivc: 
undertook  the  task,  and  with  this  view  consult-  1875,  died  in  Bury  St  ^mnnd^  about  14^1. 
ed  the  Delphian  oracle.    Receiving  strong  as-  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  visiting  Fnsee 
surances  of  divine  encouragement,  and   also  and  Italy,  he  entered  the  monastery  cf  Bmy 
more  special  instructions,  which  were  theprimi-  St.  Edmund's,  and  established  a  6c1h>oI  fbr  ia- 
tive  rhetra  of  his  constitution,  he  suddenly  stmoting  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  in  vosifia- 
presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  80  of  the  tion  and  composition.  He  began  to  write  ihec 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as  his  1400.    The  principal  of  his  works  are  hisTaZ 
guards  and  partisans.    King  Oharilans  at  once  of  Princes,^'  **  Storie  of  Thebes,'^  and  '^Hlstcne. 
consented  to  second  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  Siege,  and  Destruction  of  Troye."    His  issbs 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  submitted  to  the  poems  were  published  by  the  Percy  sooetj  a 
venerable  HeracUd,  who  appeared  both  as  a  1840.     Ritson,  in  his  BibUographia  P^tiiaL 
reformer  and  as  Delphic  missionary.    ^*  Lycur-  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works. 
gus,''  says  G-rote,  '*  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor       LTDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  westers  is 
rich  nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Myaa,  £.  by  Phirgti  i 
both  the  same  subjugating  drill,  the  same  habits  by  Oaria,  and  W.  by  the  JE^gBMsn  sea  or  Grede 
of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  archipelago.    The  precise  boundariesi,  hower«r 
strength,  the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  priva-  are  uncertain  on    account  both  of  ftetpasi 
tions,  endurance,  punishments^  and  subordina-  variation  and  of  want  of  precision  in  tbeie- 
tion.    It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  how-  cient  descriptions.    In  the  time  of  the  Roea 
ever  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students,  that  dominion  Lydia  seems  to  have  extended  X.  a 
with  all  this  equality  of  dealing  he  ends  with  far  as  the  range  of  monntalns  called  Sardese,  i 
creating  a   community  in  whom  not  merely  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympna,  and  i 
the  love  of  preeminence,  but  even  the  love  of  to  the  Mssander,  or  at  least  to  the  Mesmps 
money,  stands  powerfttUy  and  specially  develop-  range,  which  forms  the  N.  raai^gin  of  the  TiBsf 
ed.*'  The  successful  imposition  of  this  discipline  of  tnat  river.     The  K  boundary  is  espena]^ 
upon  a  state  which  had  grown  up  without  it  uncertain.     The  western  strip  on  the  ooa^ 
must  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty^  which  contained  most  of  the  Greek  oolooies^ 
and  must  have  required  the  combination  of  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  those  of  .£olia,  was  not  ^ 
peat  genius  and  personal  authority  on  the  one  erally  included  under  the  name  of  Lydia.   I^ 
hand  with  imminent  peril  on  the  other.    Hav-  Tmolus,  a  chain  of  mountains  spfeading  tai 
ing  obtained  for  his  institutions  the  appro-  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Messogis  to  the  eoi« 
bation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  exacted  m>m  of  the  ifigcean,  and  terminating  in  a  peninsBh 
his  countrymen  a  promise  not  to  alter  them  till  opposite  the  island  of  Ohios,  divided  Lydia  o^ 
his  return,  left  Sparta,  and  was  never  agaiti  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  of  whicfa  ess- 
heard  from.    The  immediate  effect  of  his  legia-  braced  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hennos^  and  tbe 
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southern  the  vaQey  of  the  Oaysier.  An  affluent  Orodsas.    The  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  how- 
of  the  Hermns  was  the  Paotolns,  celebrated  in  ever,  was  peaoefnl.    His  son  and  successor  Ar- 
antiquity  for  its  golden  sands,  though  not  the  dys  (686-'87)  took  Priene  and  made  war  upon 
only  stream  in  the  country  which  by  its  ^Id  Miletus.    In  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven 
washings  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  nch-  from  their  homes  N.  of  the  Caucasus  by  other 
es  of  its  kinffs.     The  natural  wealth  of  Lydia  nortliern  nomads,  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  cap- 
and  its  excellent  climate  made  it  one  of  the  tured  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  all  but  the 
early  seats  of  civilization  in  western  Asia,  and  citadel.    It  was  not  until  the  8d  generation, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  various  under  the  long  reign  of  Alyattes  (625-^68),  the 
things  it  became  the  instructor  of  its  Grecian  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes,  tiiat  theLydians 
neighbors. — The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  were  able  finally  to  expel  the  invaders,  who 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  most  emi-  had  committed  frightfbl  ravages  all  over  Lower 
nent  critics  of  our  age,  the  prevailing  opinion  Asia.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  with  Miletus, 
being  in  favor  of  their  affinity  to  the  Oarians,  which  had  been  resumed  by  his  father,  but 
Mysians,  Pelasgians,  and  other  Indo-European  could  not  achieve  the  conquest  of  tiiat  city, 
tribes;  while  Bnnsen,  O.  Mtdler,  Lassen,  and  He  took  Smyrna,  but  met  with  ereat  disaster  in 
others  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Semites,  an  attempt  on  Clazomenie.    The  most  impor- 
Their  connection  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etrus-  taut  war  of  this  king,  however,  was  waged 
cans  by  Herodotus  wiU  naturally  be  regarded  agunst  Cyaxares  of  Media,  who,  having  sub- 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter  opinion  by  those  yerted  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  had  extended 
who  contend  for  a  Semitic  derivation  of  that  the  limits  of  his  dominions  as  far  W.  as  the 
ancient  Italian  people.     Another  argument  is  Halys.    The  war  was  carried  on  for  6  years 
found  in  the  fact  that  Herodotus  mentions  with  varying  success,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  both  of  which  names  are  peace  brought  about  by  the  allies  of  the  con- 
so  conspicuous  in  Assyrian  history,  as  the  an*  tending  parties  after  a  battle  which  was  inter- 
cestor  of  the  kings  of  the  2d  or  Heraclidio  rupted  by  that  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  renowned 
dynasty  of  Lydia ;  but  the  weight  of  this  state*  in  antiquity,  and  predicted,  it  is  said,  by  Tha- 
ment  is  destroyed  by  the  strange  connection  of  lee,  the  Milesian  philosopher.    The  peace  was 
the  same  line  with  Alcnns,  son  of  the  Grecian  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  which  occurs  in  the  same  historian.  Alyattes  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Median 
Herodotus  remains,  however,  the  principal  au-  throne,  Astyages,  who  thus  became  the  brother* 
thority  for  the  early  history  of  Lydia,  the  few  in-law  of  Croesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia  (568- 
extant  fragments  of  the  earlier  native  writer  '64).    This  king,  whose  proverbial  riches  and 
Xanthus  and  others  being  of  little  importance  mutations  of  fortune  have  been  inunortalized 
or  historic  value.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  by  some  of  the  most  interesting  narrations  of 
people  of  Lydia,  who  were  previously  called  Herodotus,  had  gradually  subdued  Ephesns  and 
Mffionians,  under  which  name  they  appear  in  all  other  Greek  cities  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
Homer,  received  the  appellation  by  which  they  and  all  other  territories  W.  of  the  Halys,  except 
were  later  called  from  their  8d  king  Lydus,  Lycia  and  CUicia,  when  he  determined  to  re* 
son  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes.    This  dynasty,  how-  yeng;e  the  wronss  of  Astyages,  who  had  been 
ever,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Atyad»,  is  deprived  of  his  wrone  by  his  young  grandson 
entirely  mythical.    The  2d  dynasty,  which  may  Cyrus,  and  declared  -war  against  tide  Persian 
be  styled  semi-mythical,  that  of  the  Heradidas,  conqueror.     This  ended  with  the  taking  of 
descended  from  Hercules  and  the  slave  girl  of  Sardis,  the  captivity  of  Crcssns,  and  the  subju- 
Jardanus,  ruled  ^'  for  22  generations  of  men,  a  sation  of  Lydia.    The  Lydians,  who  had  long 
space  of  605  years,"  the  nrst  king  being  Agron,  befbre  practised  various  arts  of  peace,  including 
son  of  Ninus,  and  the  last  Candaules,  "  whom  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics,  metal- 
the  Greeks  call  Myrsilus,"  son  of  Myrsus.    This  Inrgy,  coining  of  money,  and  music,  in  all  of 
Candaules  perished  through  a  conspiracy  of  which  they  excelled,  being  now  deprived  of 
his  wife  vnth  Gyges,  one  of  the  king^s  body  their  independence,  and  forbidden  by  Gyrus  to 
guard,  who  founded  the  8d  or  histories^  dynas-  wear  arms,  gradually  sank  into  luxury,  which 
ty,  that  of  the  Mermnad»  (according  to  Raw-  afterward  proved  contagious  and  nernicious  to 
linson,  724  B.  C.^.    Enraged  by  the  murder  of  their  conquerors.    Together  with  Mysia,  Lydia 
their  rightful  king,  the  people  rose  in  arms  formed  the  2d  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire, 
against  the  usurper,  but  he  came  to  terms  with  Sardis  being  the  seat  of  the  satrap.    After  the 
them,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  it  frequently 
favorable  decision  of  the  Delphic  orade.    This  changed  masters,  and  belonged  among  others  to 
he  rewarded  bv  magnificent  presents  sent  to  the  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  his 
shrine  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo-  defeat  at  Magnesia  by  the  Romans.     It  was 
tus  proved  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  the  ^ven  by  the  victors  to  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
early  Mermnadie.    Gyges  commenced  his  reign  mus,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  Attains  be- 
by  warlike  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Mile-  came  a  part  of  the  Roman  proconsular  province 
tus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon^  of  Asia.    The  effeminate  Lydians  early  disap- 
thus  introducing  the  long   series  of  Lydian  peared  as  a  people,  but  the  name  of  the  coun- 
aggressions  which  terminated  with  the  sub-  try  survived  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
jection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  under  Its  territories  are  now  chiefiy  included  in  the 
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districts  of  Sarokban  and  Aidin  in  the  TarUab  two  distiDot.treattsesi  retaiBins  in  oMy  vU 

pashalic  of  Anatolia.  be  called  *^  Elements  of  Goology,   tbe  descz^ida 

LYDIAN  STONE,  Baaaisits,  or  ToxrcBBTONBy  of  the  formations  of  past  epc^DDs ;  and  g^v^  a 

a  velvet-black  quartz  or  flinty  jasper,  used  for  tbe  otber,  ^^Tbe  Principles,'*  the  deseriptk^^ 

testing  gold  allojs.    Tbe  metal  wben  rubbed  processes  now  going  on  by  which  the  pbeoois^i 

upon  tbe  stone  leaves  a  portion  upon  tbe  black  of  tbe  older  formations  are  explained,    k  *ia 

surface;  and  this  being  touched  with  a  drop  edition  of  1861  tbe  '^Elements'*  appeared r!l 

of  nitric  acid  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye  tbe  titie  of  '^Manoal  of  Elementary  GeoiogT; 

tbecomparativepurity  of  the  alloy  by  tbe  color.  These  works  placed  their  anthfH^  in  tbe  is$ 

Suitable  pieces  of  quartz  for  this  use  were  ori*  rank  among  geologists,  and  gave  to  the  sdetst 

ginally  obtained  in  I^dia,  whence  the  name,  itself  a  new  character,  removing  from  it  aS  ^ 

LYE,  EnwABD,  an  English  clergyman  and  pendence  upon  visionary  specolations  by  Ao/f- 

philologist)  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  in  mg  bow  its  princinles  shoidd  be  dedooed  in  ik 

1704,  died  in  Yardley-HastingS)  Northampton-  true  system  of  inductive  pbilosc^hy  from  vtl 

shire,  in  1767.    He  was  specially  devoted  to  observed  facts. — ^In  1841  Lydlviated  tbe  Uinrej 

tiie  Saxon  and  Grothic  languages.   His  first  work  States,  having  been  invited  to  deliver  a  oocn 

was  an  edition  of  the  Mymohgieum  AngUea-  of  lectures  on  geology  in  Bostoiu    He  sjiid 

num  of  Junius,  from  tbe  unpublished  MSS.,  himself  of  tbe  opportunity  to  travd  over  a  Iks 

which  appeared  in  1748.    He  next  published  the  portion  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  ani 

^*  Gothic  Evangelists"  of  Ulfilas ;  but  the  chief  as  far  south  as  Kentucky,  giving  e^iecsai  at:es- 

labor  of  bis  life  was  tbe  compilation  of  a  large  tion  to  the  geological  featores  of  the  eocstzr, 

dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Ian-  and  learning  also  by  interooniBe  with  fbtfed- 

guages,  which  was  fiidsbed  just  before  bi^  death  ogists  and  naturalists  of  the  seTeral  stitei  tbe 

(2  vols,  fob,  1772).  results  of  their  investigations.     He  also  staiiidl 

LYELLh  Sib  Chabubs^  a  British  geolo^st,  tbe  different  institutions  of  the  ooontiy,  pln^ 

born  in  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  Nov.  14, 1797.  ularly  those  of  learning;  and  in  a  year  Hm 

At  Midburst  in  Sussex  be  was  prepared  for  spent  in  tbe  United  States,  in  Canada,  c! 

Exeter  coUege,  Oxford,  at  which  be  received  in  Kova  Scotia,  be  gatiiered  a  vast  fond  of  iii&v> 

1819  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1821  that  of  mation,  some  of  the  fruits  of  which  are  pRsei> 

M.A.    He  then  entered  upon  tbe  practice  of  ed  in  bis  work  entitied  ^^  Travels  in  5onl 

the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  de-  America  in  the  years  1841— *2  '^  (3  vuk  8t8, 

vote  himself  to  geological  pursuits,  his  natural  London,  1845 ;  2d  ed.,  1856).     The  aoeai^ 

taste  for  scientino  studies  being  stimulated  by  matter  contained  in  this  book  waa  prepsrcd 

tbe  lectures  of  Dr.  Buckland,  professor  of  geof-  chiefly  for  the  general  reader;  his  moro  eioA- 

ogy  at  Oxford.    At  this  neriod  mere  geological  ed  observations  were  presented  in  nomerDS 

speculations,  for  which  the  previous  half  oen-  papers  published  in  the  *^  Proceedings"  nd 

tnry  had  been  distinguished,  bad  ^ven  place  to  ^*  Transactions^'  of  the  geological  aocietj  d 

a  sounder  system  of  investigation,  and  geolo-  London,  tbe  *^  Reports  of  the  British  Assoe^ 

gists  were  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials,  tion,"  and  tbe  ^'  American  Joomal  of  Sdeooe.^ 

out  of  which  theories  might  afterward  spring  This  work  contained  tbe  moat  oomplete  geolqp- 

forth.     Lyell  entered  eamestiy  into  this  work,  cal  map  of  tbe  United  States  ever  pab^icda 

and  his  early  papers,  published  in  tbe  "  Transao-  tbe  compilation  of  which  Lyell  was  greadj  s^* 

tions  of  tbe  Geological  Society"  and  in  "  Brew-  ed  by  Pro£  James  Hall  of  Albany,  and  th«  n- 

ster^s  Journal  of  Science"  in  1826  and  1827,  rious  state  geological  reports. — ^In  Sqit.  19i^ 

chiefly  upon  the  recent  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  he  again  embarked  for  the  United  States,  isi 

Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  display  remarkable  remained  in  tbe  country  until  Jane,  184^.  E« 

powers  of  observation ;  while  bis  use  of  tbe  phe-  visited  portions  of  the  northern  states  which  It 

nomena  to  illustrate  andexplain  the  mode  of  for-  bad  not  before  seen,  and  devoted  netnj  § 

mation  of  similar  deposits  of  a  more  ancient  months  to  a  tour  through  the  aonthem  sat& 

period  exhibit  a  readiness  to  detect  points  of  He  examined  the  most  interesting  locablks  d 

resemblance  for  which  his  subsequent  writinga  the  tertiaiy  formations  in  tbe  states  bordenai 

are  especially  distinguished.    In  Jan.  1880,  ap-  the  Atiantic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  pased  i? 

peared  the  first  volume  of  his  *^  Principles  of  the  Kiasiasippi  river,  making  many  intersd:^ 

Greology."  (See  Gboloot,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.)    It  observations  of  tbe  depoeita  upon  its  baob 

rapidly  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  and  tbe  influence  of  so  mi^ty  a  stream  as  s 

received  with  tbe  greatest  interest  for  tbe  va-  geological  agent,  and  in  sonthem  IGasoori  vist- 

riety  of  instructive  facts  brought  together  from  ed  tbe  sunk  oountiy  of  New  Madrid  devaaat<i 

the  observations  of  tiie  author  and  from  others  by  tbe  earthquake  of  1811-*12.   In  1849  be  pc> 

gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  tiie  lisbed  ^*A  Second  Yisit  to  tbe  United  Sttie"* 

clear  and  attractive  style  in  which  these  were  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London ;  8d  ed.,  1S55).    Ir&f' 

presented,  and  more  than  all  for  tbe  skill  with  where  bis  observations  were  extended  bejff^l 

which  tbe  operations  now  j^ing  on  were  made  tbe  geological  structure  of  the  ooontry,  ac^ 

to  explain  those  of  past  periods,  and  to  account  included  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  peo- 

for  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  pie  he  met  with,  and  their  various  institotioK; 

earth.    In  successive  editions  the  work  so  in-  and  bis  criticisms  upon  these  are  expressed  ioa 

creased,  that  in  1838  tbe  author  divided  it  into  liberal  and  pbiloeophical  spirit. — ^In  the  modera 
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process  of  geology  LyeU^s  name  is  more  identi-  some  temporary  purpose,  or  in  the  evolations 

ned.  with  the  arrangeroent  of  the  tertiary  forma-  of  a  battle. 

tions  than  with  any  other  department    He  first       LYEINS,  an  E.  oo.  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
classified  them  into  groups  distinguished  by  the  Mo.,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
relative  proportion  of  living  and  estinct  species  branches ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
of  fossU  shells  which  they  contained,  and  gave  8,012.    The  principal  town  is  Osawatamie,  at  the 
them  the  names  of  eocene,  miocene,  pliocene,  confluence  of  the  Osage  and  Potawatamie  creek. 
and  pleistocene,  founded  on  this  distinction,  as        LYLY,  Jobk.    See  Lilly. 
described  in  the  article  Geoloot.    He  has  in-        LYMAN,  Phiiteas,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
vestigated  with  especial  care  all  those  great  in  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716,  died  in  West 
natural  phenomena  in  progress  which  involve  Florida  in  1775.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
Ion^  periods  of  time,  and  has  undertaken  to  lege  in  17S8,  and  subsequently  practised  law  in 
give  approximate  estimates  of  the  time  already  Snffidd.    In  1755,  being  commander-in-chief 
expended,  based  upon  the  results  produced  and  of  the  Oonnecticut  militia,  he  served  with  Sir 
the  rate  at  which  these  are  now  developed.  William  Johnson  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Thus,  in  visiting  active  volcanoes  (see  Etxta),  and,  after  his  commander  had  been  disabled, 
be  sousht  to  approximate  the  age  of  the  succes-  •  conducted  the  engagement  to  a  prosperous  con- 
sive  piles  of  lava  from  data  afforded  in  modem  elusion.    He  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful 
times  of  their  rate  of  increase.'  In  examining  attack  upon  Ticonderoga  by  Abercrombie,  and 
the  region  of  extinct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  at  the  capture  of  Crown  roint  and  the  sur- 
he  applied  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  render  of  Montreal ;    and  in  1762  he  com- 
show  that  vast  periods  must  have  elapsed  while  manded  the  provincial  troops  in  the  expedition 
the  successive  volcanic  and  fluviatile  deposits  against  Havana.    Subsequently  he  passed  many 
were  produced.    In  the  United  States  he  at  once  years  in  England  in  efforia  to  procure  a  grant 
sought  Niagara  to  trace  the  work  of  the  mighty  of  land  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of 
cataract  in  wearing  back  its  way  toward  Lake  establishing  a  colony,  and  in  1775  embarked 
Erie,  and  to  estimate  the  time  this  has  been  with  his  eldest  son  and  some  others  for  the 
going  on ;  and  in  his  second  visit  he  found  in  country  in  question.    He  died  in  West  Florida 
Uie  Mississippi  river,  and  the  vast  delta  of  its  on  his  way  thither,  a  short  time  after  his  son. 
sediments  deposited  near  the  gulf;  material  for  The  emigrants  who  followed  him  encountered 
another  class  of  calculations  of  the  same  general  many  misfortunes,  and  after  the  subjugation  of 
character.     In  1848  the  merited  distinction  tba  country  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-'2  were 
which  Lyell  had  attained  was  recognized  by  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Savannah. . 
the  crown  in  conferring  upon  him  the  honor       LYMPH,  the  fluid  found  in  the  lymphatics, 
of  knighthood ;  and  in  1855  he  received  from  or  the  absorbent  vessels  distributed  abundantly 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  over  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  skin  and 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.    (See  Absorption.) 
British  association,  as  also  of  the  geological  The  lymphatics  are  found  in  all  animals  which 
society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  have  a  lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set 
1836  and  again  in  1850.  of  vessels;  but,  while  the  lacteals  begin  on  the 
LYGODIUM,  the  generic  name  of  a  beauti-  intestinal  walls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
fnl  plant  known  as  the  climbing  fern.    The  nutrient  chyle,  the  lymphatics  arise  in  mie  plez- 
species  common  to  the  United  States  is  L.  pal*  uses  in  most  of  the  vascular  tissues,  both  super- 
matum  (Swartz),  wiUi  slender,  flexile,  and  twm-  fioial  and  deep-seated ;  generally  accompanying 
ing  stalks  growing  8  or  4  feet  long;  its  leaves  the  veins,  ana  like  them  converging  to  larger 
are  rounded,  heart-shaped,  palmately  many-  and  larger  trunks,  they  pass  through  a  series  of 
lobed  fronds ;  these  as  they  grow  on  tbe  upper  glandular  bodies  (see  Gland),  and  finally  empty 
portions  of  the  plant  become  narrow,  several  their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct  with  the 
times  forked,  and  make  a  sort  of  terminal  pan!-  elaborated  chyle,  which  thence  pass  into  the 
de  bearing  abundant  seed  dots  {iori).    Its  habit  venous  circulation  near  the  heart  Lymph  near- 
is  to  twist  itself  upon  bushes,  and  thus  to  dimb  ly  resembles  chyle,  containing,  however,  only 
several  feet  high.    It  may  be  found  f^om  Massa-  a  trace  of  fatty  matter  and  less  albumen  and 
chusetts  to  the  southern  states,  thou^^  sparingly  fibrine ;  this  resemblance  and  its  ultimate  pas- 
in  the  latter.  sage  into  the  blood  show  that  it  is  a  nutritious 
LYING  TO,  a  nautical  manoeuvre  by  which  in  fluid,  and  not  excrementitious  as  maintained  by 
a  heavy  sea  a  vessel  has  her  sails  and  helm  so  Hewson  and  Hunter;  the  eflfete  matters  are  prob- 
adjusted  as  to  bring  her  head  dose  to  the  wind,  ably  carried  off  by  the  venous  system,  as  we  find 
and  thus  receive  the  fhll  force  of  the  waves  very  little  trace  of  lymphatics  in  the  mnsdes 
upon  her  bow.    This  is  resorted  to  as  a  measure  and  nervous  centres  in  which  the  greatest  inter- 
of  safety  when  the  vessel  is  likely  to  be  endan-  stitial  changes  are  continually  going  on ;  there  is 
gered  by  keeping  her  course ;  she  is  put  under  also  no  trace  of  excrementitious  matter  in  Ipnph. 
such  canvas  as  she  will  best  bear,  and  lying  Lymph  resembles  ^uted  liquor  ianauints,  and 
close  to  the  wind  rides  the  waves  more  securely  is  doubtless  chiefly  derived  from  this  portion 
than  in  any  other  position,  and  makes  compara-  of  the  blood  which  has  transuded  through  the 
tively  little  head  way.    It  is  also  frequently  used  walls  of  the  caoillaries  in  a  comparatively  crude 
U>  merely  retard  the  progress  of  a  yesMl  tot  state,  and  leqmres  the  eUborattng  aoUon  of  tbe 
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lymphatics,  as  the  chyle  does  that  of  the  lac- 
teals,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  poared  into  the  circa- 
lation ;  the  lymphatics  also  take  up  snch  par- 
tially disintegrated  resolts  of  the  waste  of  the 
tissnes  as  are  capable  of  reaseimilation,  by  a 
Idnd  of  nniversal  internal  digestive  process. 
Lymph  is  transparent^  while  chyle  is  opatjne, 
the  former  having  none  of  the  minnte  particles 
which  oonstttnte  the  moleoolar  base  of  the  lat- 
ter; it  generally  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  corpuscles,  resembling  the  colorless  cor- 
poscles  of  the  blood.  From  experiments  made 
on  dogs  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  it  is  inferred 
that  &e  mingled  amount  of  lymph  and  chyle 
daily  poured  mto  the  circulation  in  man  is  28} 
lbs.,  or  as  much  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood, 
having,  however,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  latter ;  and  of  this  at 
least  22  lbs.  is  lymph,  which  has  passed  out  of 
the  circulation  only  to  be  returned  to  it  again. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Bees,  lymph  and  chyle 
on  analysis  present  the  following  composition : 


Water 

Albaminoos  matter  (ooagnlable  by  beat). . 

FibTiDoaa  matter  (spontaaeoosly  coagu- 
lable) 

Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  In  water 
and  aloobfd 

Animal  eztractlTO  matter,  soluble  in  water 
onlf 

Fattj  matter 

Salta— alkaline  eblorfde,  Bulpbat«u  and  car- 
bonate, with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphate, 
oxide  of  iron 


Lynph. 

Chyl*. 

96l686 
l.fiOO 

90.287 
a516 

0.120 

0.8T0 

a840 

a882 

1.819 
atrao^ 

1.288 
8w001 

0.585 

0.711 

loaooo 

100.000 

The  lymph  corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  vascular  and  duct- 
less glands  of  the  lymphatic  and  absorbent  sys- 
tem, becoming  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  tne  thoracic  duct  and  the  great  veins  near 
the  heart  These  corpuscles  are  regarded  bs 
the  early  stage  of  the  colorless  and  red  corpus- 
des  of  tiie  blood,  into  either  of  which  they  may 
be  metamorphosed,  though  the  former  cannot 
be  changed  into  the  latter,  having  distinct  forms 
and  different  purposes  to  serve  in  the  economy ; 
most  pass  into  red  corpuscles,  but  some  do  not 
ffo  beyond  the  colorless  condition .  (See  Blood.) 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph  is  assisted  by  pulsatile  cavities  called 
lymphatic  hearts ;  these  are  wanting  in  man  and 
mammals,  and  the  onward  flow  is  effected  by 
the  contractile  fibrous  ooat  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves,'which  have  an  alternate  movement  of 
oontraetion  and  relaxation  in  successive  por- 
tions ;  there  is  also  tLvUa  t&rgo  arising  from 
the  continual  introduction  of  fresh  fiuid  at  their 
origins,  which  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
anrrounding  tissues,  and  the  action  of  their  inte- 
rior valves  prevents  tibe  passage  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  term  *'  ooagnlable  lymph''  has 
been  erroneoudy  applied  to  an  inflammatory 
exudation,  capable  of  passing  spontaneously  into 
organised  tissue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  fibrine  it  contains,  and  under  un&vorable 
ciieumstaiioes  prone  to  degenerate  into  pus. 


Mr.  Paget  makes  two  forms  of  it,  the  fibrisog 
and  the  corpuscular,  the  former  coagnlsting  ir:: 
a  fibrous  clot,  the  latter  not  thus  oosgnbric 
but  forming  an  aggregation  of  ceila ;  the  ktx 
is  tlie  characteristic  of  adhesive,  the  latter  - 
suppurative  inflammaticHL — For  details  oa  t-. 
lymph  and  its  conservative  natore,  see  Vmi 
^^  Lectures  on  Sui^cal  Pathology." 
LYNCH,   Ajtse  Chablottb.     See  Bottl 

Ankb  OhAIOjOTTB. 

LYNCH,  Thomas,  jr.,  one  of  the  apen  % 
the  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Fn^ 
George^s  parish,  S.  0.,  An^.  5,  1749,  peri^ 
at  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1779.    He  wai  e^ 
cated  at  Eton  and  at  the  nnivefsity  of  Cm- 
bridge,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  a  itadeK 
in  the  Temple,  London.     In  1778  he  recuroe^ 
to  South  Carolina,  relinquahed  the  pnrfesa 
of  the  law,  and  settled  up<Hi  a  plantataoaontb! 
North  Santee  river  presented  to  him  b^  Is 
father.    At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  ir:3 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  first  regisja: 
of  provincial  regulars  raised  by  South  CuefiM. 
and  by  his  arduous  exertions  to  recruit  hs«B- 
mand  seriouslv  impaired   his  health.    Bei:: 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  provincial  iskgHj 
to  succeed  his  father,  who  was  unable  thmc- 
ill  health  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  nnito 
of  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  i: 
1776,  but  in  a  few  months  was  compefled^ 
the  precarious  state  of  his  own  healtb  to  ntwt 
from  acti  ve  political  life.    One  of  his  last  fdk 
acts  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  iktixnuK 
of  independence.    In  the  latter  part  of  1771,  a 
Ibe  only  means  of  saving  his  Hie,  be  wk  pR- 
vaUed  upon  to  sdl  for  St  Eoatatins,  vbere  k 
could  find  a  neutral  vessel  vrhich  woaidoonrp 
him  to  France.    The  ship  in  whichheaukdn 
never  heard  from  after  she  had  been  a  fevdifs 
at  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  is  i 
violent  storm  which  occurred  abont  that  te 
Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  most  prooiaDiot 
the  youncer  statesmen  of  tiie  revolntioo. 

LYNCH,  WiLUAM  F.,  a  captain  in  the  F.  5 

navy,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1 805.    He  attrix 

the  service  as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  26, 1819> 

came  a  lieutenant  In  May,  1828,  cotmzunltf  i: 

Sept.  1849,  and  captiun  in  April,  1856.   h  H' 

Lieut.  Lynch  planned  an  expedition  to  eipkR 

the  course  of  the  river  Joraaa  and  the  Aam 

of  the  Dead  sea,  which  received  the  ssDctkcs 

the  government ;  and  in  November  of  thit.T«r 

he  sailed  for  Smyrna  in  the  naval  store  ^ 

Supply,  with  a  party  consisting  of  Dest  ht 

B.  X)ale,  Passed  Midshipman  RichmoB^  i^ 

lick,  and  11  petty  ofiScers  and  seamen.  M(M& 

Henry  Bedlow  and  Henry  J.  Andenoa  vff 

subsequently  associated  with  the  expedida. 

the  first  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Aodenot  a 

Beyroot     On  his  arnviA  at  6myiii%  i^ 

Lynch  repaired  immediately  to  OoDStnitiBopk. 

to  obtain  the  requisite  aatiiority  from  tbelw- 

ish  government  to  pass  through  FilestiB&  & 

found  no  difficulty  in  acoomptidiiiig  this.  *» 

subsequentiy  in  engaging  Anhs,  tuo^  ^ 
On  March  81, 1848,  the  party  was  Jaoded  io  de 
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bay  of  Acre;  in  April  they  were  upon  the  lake  ouial,  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the 

of  Tiberias,  and  commenced  the  navigation  of  8oath  Side,  and  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 

the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  sea,  having  for  the  pur-  railroadn.    It  was  hud  ont  in  1786. 

pose  two  metallic  life  boats  constrncted  by  Mr.  LYNBHURST,   John   Singubton   Coplet, 

Francis,  which  were  found  to  bd  admirably  baron,  an  English  statesman,  and  ez-chanoellor 

adapted  to  the  purpose.     On  April  18  they  of  Great  Britain,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 

reached  the  Dead  sea,  of  which  a  thorough  ex-  21,  1772.    He  is  a  son  of  the  artist  Copley, 

Floration  (including  many  soundings)  was  made,  went  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  England  in 

a  May  a  portion  of  the  party  commenced  their  his  8d  year,  and  was  educated  under  a  private 

return  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Jerusa-  tator  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oambrid^.    He 

lein,  a  part  remaining  to  determine  by  a  series  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  m  1794, 

of  levels  the  depression  of  the  Dead  sea  below  when  he  shared  with  one  associate  the  highest 

the  Mediterranean ;  23  days  were  occupied  in  honors  of  the  university,  and  subsequently  be- 

this  laborious  work,  the  result  coinciding  almost  came  a  fellow  of  the  college.    His  appointment 

precisely  with  that  obtained  by  Lieut  Symonds.  also  of  "  travelling  bachelor"  gave  him  an  oppor- 

an  English  officer.    The  depression  was  found  tunity  of  visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

to  be  1,812  feet    Lieut  Lynches  narrative  of  He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  was  called  to 

this  expedition  has  passed  through  7  editions,  the  bar  in  1804^  went  on  the  Midland  circuit, 

the  last  published  at  Baltimore  in  1852.    He  and  rose  slowly  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 

subsequently  planned  an  exploration  of  western  He  had  obtdned  the  leadership  cMf  tne  circuit, 

Africa,  which  was  not  executed.    He  is  also  the  when  in  1817  he  attractedgenerd  attention  bv 

author  of  a  volume  entitled  '*  Naval  Life,  or  his  part  in  the  defence  of  Watson,  charged  with 

Observations  Afloat  and  on  Shore:  the  Mid-  high  treason  as  one  of  the  rioters  at  Spa-fields, 

shipinan^'  (12mo.,  New  York,  1851).  He  was  also  in  that  year  counsel  for  the  crown 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  Campbell  co^  Ya.,  in  the  prosecution  of  Brandreth,  who  was  exe- 

on  the  S.  bank  of  James  river,  120  m.  W.  S.  W.  cuted  for  high  treason  as  a  ringleader  of  the 

from  Richmond;  pop.  in  1850,  8,071;  in  1860,  Derby  tumults.    Though  his  politics  had  ori- 

estimated  at  12,000.     It  occupies  a  steep  ao-  ginally  been  liberal,  he  entered  parliament  in 

elivity  rising  gradually  from  the  river  bank,  1818undertory  auspices,  was  soon  after  knight- 

and  breakinff  away  into  numerous  hills,  whose  ed,  and  was  solicitor-general  in  the  Liverpool 

terraced  wiuks  and  ornamented  dwellings  give  administration  from  1819  to  1828.    In  1820  he 

a  pictnresque  and  romantic  appearance  to  the  assisted  in  managing  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 

town.      About  20  m.  in  the  background  rises  by  the  home  of  lords.    He  succeeded  to  the 

the  Blue  Ridge,  together  with  the  celebrated  attorney-generalship  in  1824^  was  returned  in 

peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  in  full  view.    The  1826  with  Viscount  Palmerston  as  member  for 

town  contains  9  churches  (1  African,  1  Baptist,  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  a  few  months 

1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  later  was  made  master  of  Uie  rolls.    In  1827  he 

Roman  Catholio),  a  college  under  the  patronage  opposed  the  bill  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 

of  the  Methodist  Protestant   church,  and   a  tion,  though  under  Mr.  Canning,  who  imme- 

flourishing  female  academy.    Tobacco  mannfho-  diately  after  formed  a  cabinet  on  liberal  prin- 

turing  is  the  chief  business.   About  70  factories  ciples,  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  on  the 

and  stemmeries  are  in  operation,  giving  em-  retirement  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  was  raised  to  the 

ploymentto  more  than  $1,000,000  of  capital,  peerage  as  Baron  Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst  (April 

Lynchburg  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  res-  27).    He  retained  the  great  seal  through  the 

ervoir  constructed  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  Canning,  Godericb,  and  Wellington  administra- 

$50,000.     This  reservoir  is  situated  at  a  point  tions,  &voring  the  reformatory  views  of  the 

258  feet  above  the  level  of  the  James  river,  and  first  and  the  concessions  of  the  last,  advocating 

is  capable  of  containing  400,000   gallons  of  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 

water,  which  is  forced  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  acts  in  opposition  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  in  1829 

by  a  double  force  pump,  worked  by  a  large  supporting  the  scheme  of  Catholio  emancipation, 

breast  wheel.    It  is  m  contemplation  to  enlarge  He  resigned  his  office  on  the  accession  of  Earl 

and  extend  these  works.     There  are  4  iron  Grey  to  power  in  1880,  but  this  ministry  ex- 

founderies^  together  with  a  machine  shop  owned  tended  to  him  in  1881  the  judicial  station  of 

by  the  Yirginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  obm-  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  he 

pany,  8  flouring  mills,  2  daUy  newspaper  estab-  held  until  1884,  and*  in  which  he  earned  high 

lishments,  8  printing  offices,  a  bank,  8  branch  reputation  as  a  Judge.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

banks,  and  a  savings  institution.    Lynchburg  is  strenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  was 

favorably  situated  for  a  large  inland  commerce,  prominent  in  effecting  the  defeat  and  consequent 

and  for  manufactures.    It  has  tributary  to  it  a  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  on  May  7, 

great  extent  of  magnificent  country,  eiyoys  al-  1882,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  duke  of 

most  inexhaustible  water  power,  which  is  yet  Wellington  in  his  fruitless  attempt  during  the 

however  undeveloped,  and  is  in  the  neighbor-  next  6  days  to  form  a  tory  cabinet    On  the 

hood  of  vast  fields  of  coal  and  iron  ora    The  formation  of  the  first  Peel  ministry  in  1884  he 

celebrated  Botetourt  iron  works  are  not  fu  dis-  was  restored  to  the  chancellorship,  and  relin- 

tant.     Lynchburg  is  connected  with  all  parts  qnishingit  after  the  resignation  of  tnis  ministry, 

of  the^country  by  the.  James  river  and  Kanawha  which  soon  followed,  he  becaioe  one  of  the  most 
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«fllBctive  leaders  of  the  oppoeitioii*    In  1885  he  bankB^  8  insiiraiioe  oompame^  aid  9  Ion  iri 

proposed  in  the  house  oi  lords  amendmento  to  fond  associadons, 

the  manicipal  reform  bill,  which  were  nnex  LYNN,  Eliza,  an  Engiish  anthoias,  bon  z 

peotedlj  accepted  by  the  commons,  and  which  Cumberland  conotj  in  182&    Sheiiaieot  j 

E roved  less  injurious  to  the  operation  of  the  daughters.    Her  father  was  a  dergrmm.  k 

tw  than  was  anticipated  by  the  tory  party.   He  mother  the  daughter  of  a  bishop.  Shd  s^ 

efficiently  resisted  the  claims  urged  by  the  Bo*  the  early  part  of  her  life  altematelj  at  Gdi 

roan  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  bmame  especially  Hill,  Rochester,  and  Keswick,  and  aftervni 

formidable  fh>m  his  custom  of  reviewing  annu*  resided  for  some  time  in  Londoa.  SbepoblHtiej 

^y  the  measures  of  eadi  parliamentary  session  in  1846  '*  Azeth,  the  Egyptian,"  a  ttoryfooBdad 

in  speeches  remarkable  for  their  sarcasm  and  on  an  Egyptian  tradition,  and  in  184&''Asf- 

brilliancy.    When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  mone,"  a  romance  of  the  times  of  Pericfei  Ji 

power  in  1841,  the  great  seal  was  for  the  third  1851  appeared  her  ^^  Realities^''  a  irort  of  i^ 

time  offered  to  Lord  Lyndhurst    The  £d11  of  tion  of  modem  life.     She  has  since  acM 

the  Peel  ministry  in  1846  he  regarded  as  the  oontributed  to  periodical  literatureL 

termination  of  his  public  life;  but  he  has  since  LYNN-REGIS,  or  Xzsg^s  Ltbs,  t  p&ia- 

then  occasionally  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  mentary  borough  and  seaport  d  liorfolk,  ht 

debates  in  the  house  of  lords.    He  gave  his  cor-  land,  on  the  Great  Onse  near  the  Wash,  38  e. 

dial  support  to  the  Derby  ministry  in  1862,  ad-  W.  N.  W.  from  Norwich ;  pop.  in  1851,  im 

vocated  the  war  with  Russia,  made  a  masterly  Four  small  rivulets  called  neeta^  cnsHd  br» 

exposition  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  1865,  and  merous  bridges,  intersect  the  town  io  nii» 

denounced  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1856  directions.    On  the  land  side  it  wts  kmsaj 

as  a  virtual  capitulation  on  the  part  of  England,  surrounded  by  a  foeae,  defended  by  9  htsb'ts 

He  has  continued  in  his  advanced  age  one  of  and  flanked  by  a  strong  embattled  irsll,  of  wLi^ 

the  ablest  orators  in  parliament,  and  one  of  the  extensive  ruins  still  remain.    The  tovn  isi^'- 

<^ief  advisers  of  the  conservative  party.    By  ed  witli  gas  and  well  built ;  bat  the  aratL 

his  first  wife,  widow  of  Lieut  Col.  Charles  excepting  the  newer  ones,  are  nirror.  K. 

Thomas,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  he  had  8  chil-  Margaret's  church,  founded  in  tbelitbcestBT. 

dren.    She  died  in  1884,  and  8  years  afterward  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  freestone;  tiMcbptt 

he  married,  at  the  age  of  65,  Miss  Georgiana  of  St.  Nicholas^  erected  in  the  14th  ceotar,  i 

Goldsmith,  a  young  Jewish  lady  celebrated  for  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the G^ 

her  beauty,  by  \Vbom  he  has  had  a  daughter.  style,  200  feet  in  length  and  78  feet  in  bradi 

LYNN,  a  city  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  N.  E.  The  situation  of  Lynn  ffives  it  mao/eoDaer- 

from  Boston,  on  the  eastern  railroad;  pop.  in  cial  advantages,  and  it  has  long  badioinpor- 

1860,  about  18,000.    Its  limits  include  a  large  tant  trade.    It  exports  com,  wool,  nd  fir 

gain  in  the  S.  and  W.  sections,  extending  back  glass,  and  various  manufiictarei^  sod  hapoiti 

om  Massachusetts  bay,  and  raised  but  a  few  coals,  timber,  hemp,  wine,  cork,  taUov,  t. 

feet  from  the  water  level ;  a  range  of  hills  in  the  .There  are  ship  yards,  breweries,  nuiU  hm 

rear;  a  number  of  ponds  known  as  the  lakes  cork-cutting  establishments,  and  sail  dod),att- 

of  Lynn,  beyond  these;  and  in  the  N.  E.anele-  ing,  and  rope  and  twine  mannfiMitoriM.  IV 

vateid  plain,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  por*  borough  sends  two  members  to  pariiamail  ^ 

tion  of  the  town.    There  can  scarcely  be  said  LYNX,  a  carnivorous  aniaialjUSBalijami^ 

to  be  any  business  centre  of  the  town.    Lynn  with  the  cats,  but  differing  from  the  S^"/*^ 

la  best  known  as  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  in  wanting  the  small  upper  pnoiolaroext^ 

most  prominent  of  the   ahoe  manufacturing  canine,  the  dentition  being— indaon  }.  o^ 

towns  of  New  England,  the  business  consisting  j:},  and  molars  j:J  •*  28 ;  the  head  is  short  k 

mainly  of  the  production  of  women's  and  chil-  arched ;  jaws  short ;  ears  short,  end,  and  na* 

dren's  shoes.    Full  and  accurate  statistics  are  or  less  tufted ;  fore  feet  with  5  toca,  aad  m 

not  obtainable ;  the  most  trustworthy  give  the  feet  with  4,  with  retractile  nails;  tail  tfloa^s 

number  of  pairs  of  boots  annually  manufactured  or  shorter  than  the  head,  and  tnincatad  at  v 

as  8,274,878;  shoes,  6,000,700  pauv ;  value  of  tip;  body  short  and  stout    There  an  <»^ 

annual  production,  (4,165,529;  females  employ-  differences  in  the  dcidl  also,  which  jo^' 

ed,  11,021 ;  males,  4,545.    Several  branches  of  separation  from  feUa,  and  thoaooepUD«€(  w 

trade  incidental  to  shoemaking  also  employ  con-  genus  lynx  (Baf.).  The  largest  ^?^"^^ 

aiderable  capital.    There  are  11  leather  curry-  is  the  Canada  lynx  (L,  Cantuknm,  ^^''^'^ 

ing  establishinenta,  emploving  196  persons  and  loup  eeni&r  of  tiie  Ganadiana;  it  is  ^J: 

about  $76,000  capital,  producing  finished  leather  large  as  a  setter  dog,  or  8  feet  long  to  tb»  h> 

annually  to  the  value  of  $407,485.  The  value  of  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  6  ioobea  tothaja 

laau  annually  manufactured  is  $15,820.    There  of  the  hair;  the  triangubu* ean  ^^^f^ 

are  1  high,  7  grammar,  9  intermediate,  and  24  tuft  of  coarse  bhidc  him;  ^^^**^^u. 

primary   schools,    18  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  gray  above  with  darker  doacia,  sad  "f^^ 

Ohristian,  8    Gongregational,   1   Episcopal,  1  neath ;  the  feet  very  lane,  with  aved  ^ 

Friends',  7  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  underneath,  densely  finma  in  winter,  aodv"^ 

2  Universalist),  a  library  association,  8  wee^lv  making  a  track  in  the  snow  9  >"^/^.^ 

newspapers,  8  banks  of  issue  and  discount  with  almost  as  large  as  that  of  a  hlaw  hatf;  ^ 

an  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,.  2  savings  eyes  large,  noae  obtofs^  eais  win  ft  wiv 
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margin  of  blaok,  wbiskera  stiff  and  obieflj  white ;  and  also  eats  the  leavings  of  tbe  lion  and  larger 
in  sammer  the  far  is  shorter  and  more  mfoos.  earnivora;  these  dog-like  habits  may  indicate 
This  lynx  lives  in  the  deepest  woods,  rarely  ap-  the  lynx  as  one  of  the  animals  connecting  the 
proaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  most  eats  with  tbe  dogs.    It  is  found  in  Asia  and 
abundant  in  the  arctic  regions  north  of  tbe  Africa.    Other  species  are  described. 
Sreat  lakes,  its  thick  fdr  enabling  it  to  resist  LYON,  Gbobos  Francis,  an  English  traveller 
the  greatest  cold ;  it  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  aathor,  horn  in  Chichester  in  1795,  died  on 
an  excellent  climber,  and  a  good  swimmer.    It  the  passage  from  America  to  England  in  1882. 
breeds  once  a  year,  having  generally  2  whelps  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1809,  was  pres- 
at  a  time.    Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  Indians  and  ent  at  the  attack  on  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmooth 
hungry  trappers,  and  its  for  is  prized  for  robes,  in  1816,  and  in  1818  was  commissioned  to  ac^ 
maro,  collars,  &c. ;  it  is  most  often  canght  in  company  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie  on  his  tour  of  ex* 
steel  traps,  which  it  readily  enters.    It  feeds  ploration  into  central  Africa.    Ritchie  died  at 
prinoipally  on  grouse  and  birds  of  similar  size,  Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  where  the  travellers  were 
on  rabbits  and  other  northern  rodents;  when  detained  through  the  want  of  funds  and  tbe 
hard  pressed  it  will  attack  as  large  an  animal  treacherous  conduct  of  tbe  bey  of  the  province; 
as  a  deer,  and  sometimes  prowls  about  the  pio-  but  Lyon  returned  to  England,  after  encounter- 
neer's  cabin  in  search  of  iambs,  pigs,  and  poul-  ing  many  dangers  and  privations,  and  published 
try.     It  rarely  descends  into  tbe  New  England  his  "  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa'^ 
and  middle  states,  but  is  found  principally  from  f4to.,  London,  1821),  a  work  abounding  in  use* 
Canada  to  lat.  66*'  N.,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  ml  information  on  the  geography  of  central 
monntains.    The  bay  lynx  (L.  ruftiSy  Guld.),  Africa,  and  of  which  the  geological  portion  was 
the  American  wild  cat,  has  been  described  un-  prepared  by  Dr.  Buckland.    In  1821,  in  com- 
der  Bay  Lynx  ;  there  are  varieties  of  this  in  mand  of  the  Heda,  he  accompanied  Oapt  Parry 
Texas  and  Mexico  and  on  tbe  Pacific  coast,  de-  on  his  8d  arctic  expedition,  publishing  on  his 
scribed-  as  Z.  maculatus  (And.  and  Bach.)  and  return  *^  The  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F. 
Z,  faaeiatus  (Raf.).    Temminck  believes  that  Lyon,^'  &o.  (8vo.,  London,  1824).    In  1828  he 
the  Canada  lynx  is  found  also  in  Europe,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  Griper  to 
given   it  the  specific  name  of  ddreai^it,  which  enter  Repulse  bay  in  tbe  arctic  regions,  through 
others  think  a  distinct  species. — ^The  European  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Welcome,  of  which  he  also 
lynx  {felu  lynx^  Linn.)  is  about  the  size  of  the  published  a  narrative.    Subsequently  he  passed 
Canada  species,  but  the  color  is  deeper  rufous  several  years  in  Mexico,  and  died  on  his  return 
-with  more  distinct  brownish  spots;  the  hair  is  from  a  second  visit  to  America.    His  remaining 
shorter,  and  the  tail  longer,  more  tufted,  with  works  are:  "Tbe  Sketch  Book  of  Oapt  F.  G. 
the  terminal  half  black.     It  is  spread  over  Lyon  during  18  Months^  Residence  in  Mexico^ 
southern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  frimishes  a  con-  No.  1"  (London,  1827),  and  ^'Journal  of  a  Resi- 
siderable  quantity  of  valuable  fur  for  robes  and  dence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
coverings;  its  physiognomy  is  much  less  fero-  1828,"  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828). 
cious  than  that  of  the  cats  of  the  same  size.  LYON,  Mabt,  an  American  teacher,  founder 
The  booted  or  marsh  lynx  (X.  ealigatus^  Temra.)  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary,  born  in 
is  smaller  than  tbe  preceding  species,  with  a  Backland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797,  died  in  South 
longer  tail ;  the  color  is  bluish  gray,  with  in-  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5, 1849.    When  17  or  18 
distinct  transverse  blackish  bands,  reddish  be-  years  of  age,  she  taught  her" first  school  at  Shel« 
low,  the  long  ears  tipped  witii  a  bhujkisb  pencil,  bume  Falls.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  a  pu- 
and  a  large  patch  of  black  oh  the  leg  extending  pil  at  the  Sanderson  academy,  Ashfield,  where, 
nearly  to  the  first  joint  (whence  the  common  as  her  means  would  allow  her  to  remain  but  a 
name  of  this  species),  and  tbe  tail  black  at  the  short  time,  she  slept  but  4  hours  out  of  tbe  24^ 
end,  and  above  this  2  or  8  rings  of  blade  and  and  devoted  to  study  all  the  rest  of  her  time, 
white.    The  chaus  is  nrobably  a  variety;  both  except  that  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals.    In 
are  found  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.    The  8  days  she  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
caracal  (Z.  caracal^  Linn. ;  genus  earacala^  Gray)  with  perfect  accuracy  all  of  Adam's  Latin  gram- 
is  of  a  vinous  red  color,  whitish  below  and  around  mar  that  was  usually  learned  by  students.    To 
the  head  and  throat ;  it  is  about  2^  fdet  long  provide  means  for  further  study,  she  taught  fbr 
and  20  inches  high,  and  the  tail  reaches  to  the  several  seasons,  attending  the  best  schools  she 
heels ;  tbe  ears  are  also  very  long,  and  tufted,  could  find  in  the  intervals.  In  1821  she  entered 
This  is  the  animal  called  lynx  by  the  ancients,  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  at  By- 
supposed  by  them  to  possess  a  wonderfhl  power  field,  near  Newburyport ;  and  in  the  autunm  of 
of  sight,  and  said  to  have  been  kept  and  trained  this  year,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  she 
for  the  chase  like  the  hunting  leopard  (F,  ji^ta,  taught  in  the  Sanderson  academy.    While  thus 
Scbreber) ;  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  the  mod*  engaged  she  was  invited  to  become  an  associate 
em  animal,  which  is  very  restless  and  suspicious  principal  with  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  of  the  Adams 
in  confinement.    It  possesses  the  activity  and  female  academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  and 
carnivorous  propensities  of  its  congeners,  pur-  having  accepted  the  invitation,  she  spent  tbe 
suing  its  prey,  whether  bird  or  quadruped,  into  winter  and  spring  of  1824  at  Amherst,  under  tha 
trees ;  according  to  Temminck,  this  species  hunts  instruction  of  Prof.  Eaton,  qualifying  herself  to 
in  packs  like  dogs,  tradng  prey  by  the  scent,  give  experimental  instruction  in  chemistry.  Tha 
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Adams  femald  academy,  under  the  management  seminaries  of  tbe  same  grade  genenOj,  acdt: 
of  Miss  Grant  (afterward  Mrs.  Banister)  and  compensation  was  allowed  for  the  time  i^c:: 
Miss  Lyon,  assumed  a  character  entirely  nn-  work;  but  it  was  intended  to  mske  the  perl- 
known  previously  in  femfde  schools  in  this  conn-  independent  of  seryaots,  to  teach  8df-<ieoLl : 
try.  The  principles  afterwai*d  adopted  so  sue*  promote  their  health,  and  to  presenre  tbei  :• 
oessfnlly  at  Rngby,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  here  fonnd  terest  in  domestic  duties.  The  number  ajp 
tbeir  first  exponents;  and  the  substitution  of  ing  for  admission  was  from  the  first  grt::- 
conscientiousness  and  benevolence  for  emulation  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  masata  i- 
as  motives  to  progress  and  good  conduct,  which  the  erection  of  additional  bnildingB  were  a:- 
subsequently  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  menced  in  1839,  and  tbe  buildings  com]^ . 
schools  at  Ipswich  and  South  Hadley,  were  first  1842.  After  the  first  year  the  assistant  itv\-t^. 
adopted  at  Ixindonderry.  Owing  partly  to  the  were  all  graduotes  of  the  school.  Ifiss  ba 
severity  of  the  climate,  the  school  at  London-  presided  over  it  for  12  years.  Therepota^xc 
derry  was  closed  in  winter.  During  this  season  the  school  extended,  not  only  over  everr  pan c 
Miss  Lyon  taught  a  school  in  her  native  town,  the  Union,  but  to  foreign  lands.  Tfae  thor .:. 
which  was  continued  there,  and  in  the  adjoin-  scholarship,  systematic  habits,  funiliariDdu'ir 
ing  town  of  Ashfield,  for  6  years.  Beginning  ical  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptorea,  md  te- 
with  about  20  pupils,  the  number  increased  nest  and  efficient  benevolence  of  its  gnd:i:>. 
eventually  to  100,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  everywhere  remarked.  Between  &>iGd 
young  women  above  18  years  of  age.  In  1 828  70  of  its  pupils  have  become  foreign  mki(nL% 
Misses  Grant  and  Lyon  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  a  very  much  larger  numb^  are  or  b< 
Mass.,  and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  been  the  wives  of  clergymen,  or  teacheis  istbr 
their  pupils.  The  school  at  Ipswich  was  main-  United  States  or  foreign  coontriesL  h  ^ 
tained  through  the  year,  but  for  two  years  Miss  course  of  her  life  as  a  teacher,  Miss  Ijct  i> 
Lyon  spent  her  winters  at  Buckland  in  teaching  structed  more  than  8,000  pupUs,  nesAjC  f 
as  before.  In  1831,  however,  the  effect  of  such  whom  bore,  more  or  less,  the  impres  of  k 
extraordinary  exertion  told  so  severely  upon  character.  The  Monnt  Holyoke  femak  :^ 
her  constitution,  that  she  was  bbliged  to  reiin-  nary  is  still  continued,  though  itdoesJiotscT 
quish  the  Buckland  school,  and  confine  herself  stand  alone,  many  of  its  pupils  haTing  foc^ 
to  Ipswich.  For  the  next  4  years,  owing  to  seminaries  on  its  model.  Miss  Lyon's  onlTfcV 
the  impaired  health  of  Miss  Grant,  the  entire  lished  works  are  a  pamphlet  entitled  '"TeoJci- 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  seminarv  rested  on  Miss  cies  of  the  Principles  embraced  and  tbe  S^cia 
Lyon.  Theestablishment  of  a  seminary  for  girls,  adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  FenukSeac- 
embodying  the  principles  hitlierto  maintained  nary^'  (1840),  and  the  '^  Missionaiy  (^ring^ 
at  Ipswich  and  Londonderry,  and  at  the  same  (Boston,  1843). — See  **  Power  of  Chik^  ^ 
time  affording  its  advantages  at  a  low  price,  in  nevolence,  illustrated  in  the  Life  and  LibtT^r-! 
order  to  collect  there  young  women  who,  like  Mo^y  Lyon,'^  by  Edward  Hitcbcoct  B.I> 
herself,  were  possessed  of  very  moderate  means,  (12mo.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1851;  S<1  n^ 
had  long  occupied  her  thoughts;  it  was  hence-  1860). 

forth  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.    On        LYON,  Matthew,  an  American  poBtkri:. 

this  subject  Miss  Lyon  corresponded  extensively  bom  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  174^  £^  <^ 

with  clergymen  and  IHends  of  education  in  Mas-  Spadra  Bluff,  Arkansas,  Aug.  1, 1822.  H«es> 

sachusetts,  and  a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  to  grated  to  New  York  }n  1755,  and,  lieiog  '*< 

be  called  the  New  England  female-  seminarv,  poor  to  par  for  hisj>assage,  was  assigned  bj'^c 

was  drawn  up,  and  trustees  were  appointea;  captain  of  the  ship,  in  accordance  with'^ 

but  unforeseen  obstades  defeated  the  project,  practice  at  the  time,  for  a  pecuniary  oooad^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  she  resigned  her  oonneo-  tion,  to  a  farmer  in  Connecticat,  in  whose  ^ 

tion  with  the  Ipswich  seminary,  and,  amid  great  vice  he  remained  a  number  of  years.  Sose 

discouragements,  undertook  the  work  of  found-  ouently  he  became  a  citizen  of  Vermoot,  tf^  3 

ing  a  female  sendnary  on  a  new  system.   Aided  tfuly,  1776,  was  commissioned  as  fieoteoai^^, 

to  some  extent  by  clergymen  and  others,  she  one  of  the  companies  of  "Green  Moaatai&b^ 

succeeded  in  obtaining  contributions,  and  on  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  wssc^ 

Nov.  8, 1887,  a  part  of  the  buildings  having  iered  for  unnecessarily  deserting  a  poet  oDOfii^ 

been  completed,  the  school  was  opened  with  river ;  but  he  subsequently  served  u  cm^ 

about  80  pupils,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  sary-general,  and  eventually  rose  to  tlie  na 

Holyoke  female  seminary,  being  near  the  pic-  of  colonel  of  militia.    After  the  vir  be  «- 

turesque  hill  of  that  name  in  South  Hadley  gaged  in  paper  making,  ux>n  castings  and  sj^ 

township.   It  was  a  feature  of  her  plan,  to  which  ety  of  other  occupations,  and  at  one  time  edi^ 

she  had  adhered  against  great  opposition,  that  a  newspaper  of  an  ultra  democratic  ^^? 

the  whole  domestic  kbor  of  the  institution  was  entitled  *'  The  Scourge  of  ^^^^^^^'^l^S. 

to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  and  teachers,  pository  of  Important  Political  Trath£<H'*"' 

each  pupil  in  her  turn  devoting  one  hour  a  day  the  types  and  paper  were  roannfiujtnred  V^®^ 

to  domestic  duties.    This  was  not,  as  has  been  self.    He  marricMl  a  daughter  of  ^^/' ^^ 

stated,  with  a  view  to  make  the  seminary  a  den,  and,  becoming  an  active  poB^'^j*^ 

manual  labor  institution.    Tlie  price  of  board  was  elected  in  1797  to  ooDgrws  ^7"*^ 

and  tuition  had  been  put  at  one  half  that  of  federal  party.    In  Oct  1798,  be  m  oootick' 
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of  a  libel  on  President  Aclanra,  and  confined  for  In  1855  tliere  were  1,849  popils  attending  public 

4  months  in  the  Yergennes  gaol,  a  fine  of  $1,000  schools. 

^which  had  also  been  imposed  upon  him  being  LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon;  anc.  Lugdu'Mm)^  the 

paid,  by  his  friends.    An  attempt  to  expel  him  principal  mauufactnring  dtj  of  France,  and 

from  congress  as  a  convicted  felon  failed  for  since  1884  one  of  its  most  powerful  fortresses, 

^want  of  a  two-thirds  vote.    During  this  con-  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated 

gn^essional  term  he  had  a  violent  personal  alter-  at  tiie  junction  of  tiie  Sa6ne  and  Rhone,  in  lat. 

cation  on  the  flooi*  of  the  house  with  Mr.  Oris-  45°  45'  N.  and  long.  4°  49'  E.,  at  an  elevation 

vrold  of  Connecticut,  ending  in  blows ;  but  the  of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

motion  to  expel  them  was  defeated.    In  1799,  distant  by  railway  814  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  Paris, 

while  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  he  was  rejected  to  218  m.  if.  N.  W.  from  KarseUles,  and  100  m. 

congress  from  Vermont,  and  after  the  expira-  W.  S.  W.  from  Geneva;  pop.  in  1856,  of  the 

tion  of  his  terra  removed  to  Kentucky.    At  the  city  and  its  communes,  292,721,  and  of  the  city 

first  congressional  election  held  after  his  arrival  proper,  255,960.    The  city  proper  is  chiefly 

he  was  returned  to  the  house,  of  which  he  con-  built  on  a  peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  between 

tinned  a  member  until  1811.    Subsequently  he  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone.    Some  extensive  qnar- 

held  the  office  of  U.  S.  factor  for  the  Cherokee  ters,  as  8t.  Just,  St  George,  St.  Ir6n^e,  vaise, 

Indians  by  the  appointment  of  President  Hon-  &c.,  are  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the 

roe,  and  removed  to  Arkansas,  of  which  he  was  Sa6ne,  on  and  around  tlie  hill  of  Fourvidres, 

the  territorial  delegate  elect  to  congress  at  the  which  is  crowned  with  a  tower  about  700  feet 

time  of  his  death.    Though  rough  and  impetu-  high,  commanding  the  most  imposing  view  of 

oas  in  manner,  he  was  an  able  debater,  and  to  the  city  and  of  die  Alps  on  the  £. ;  and  on 

the  end  of  his  life,  which  witnessed  many  mu-  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  are  the  suburb  of 

tations  of  fortune,  continued  a  man  of  active  La  Guilloti^re,  which  is  divided  into  two  seo- 

business  habits.  tions  by  the  main  street,  and  the  new  district  of 

LYON^AIS,  one  of  the  ancient  military  the  Quartier  des  Brotteaux.    S.  of  the  city  the 

divisions  of  France,  comprising  the  provinces  new  and  handsome  suburb  Perrache  is  rapidly 

of  Lyonnais,  Forez,  and  Beaujolais,  and  bounded  extending  toward  ^e  peninsula;  and  on  the  N., 

1^.  by  Bourbonnais  and  Burgundy,  E.  by  Dan-  beyond  Uie  fortifications,  on  the  declivity  of 

pbin6,  Bresse,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes,  a  hill  extending  from  one  river  to  the  other,  is 

S.  by  Yelay  and  V ivarais,  and  W.  by  Auvergne^  the  commune  of  La  Oroix-Rousse,  including  the 

Its  capital  was  Lyons.    The  province  of  Lyon-  suburbs  of  Serni  and  St.  Clair,  and  chiefly  in- 

nais  was  divided  into  Lyonnais  proper  and  habited  by  weavers.    For  municipal  purposes 

Franc-Lyonnais,  and  now  forms  the  depart-  Lyons  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements ;  the 

ments  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  and  a  part  of  1st  comprises  the  N.  and  the  2d  the  S.  part  of 

the  department  of  Ain.  the  city,  and  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  include  re- 

LYONNET,  Peteb,  a  Dutch  jurist  and  nat-  spectively  the  suburbs  of  Guillotidre,  Oroix- 

uralist,  born  in  Maestricht  in  1707,  died  at  the  Rousse,  and  Vaise,  which  were  annexed  to  the 

Hague  in  1789.    During  the  leisure  of  official  city  in  1862 ;  tlie  6th  arrondissement  includes 

duties  he  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history,  also  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne.    Even 

and  made  additions  to  a  French  translation  of  the  most  repulsive  and  ancient  parts  of  Lyons, 

Leaser's  work  on  the  "  Theology  of  Insects,*'  pub-  where  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  lanes 

lished  at  the  Hague  in  1742.    In  1744  he  exe-  are  darkened  by  the  excessive  elevation  of  the 

cuted  drawings  for  Trembley's  treatise  on  the  houses,  which  are  7  to  9  stories  high,  have  been 

fresh  water  polypi.    In  1760  appeared  his  great  rapidly  improving  within  the  last  20  years, 

work,  Traite  anatamique  de  ia  chenille  qui  though  still  sufiering  from  a  bad  system  of 

range  le  hoiade  saule.  An  injury  to  his  eyesight  paving  and  from  an  over-crowded  population. 

at  the  age  of  60  prevented  the  completion  of  his  Among  the  most  beautiful  streets  are  those  of 

investigations  upon  this  caterpillar.    The  latter  Alg^rie  and  of  Constantine,  and  especially  the 

part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  making  a  Gentrale,  opened  in  1868,  and  the  Xmn^riale  in 

large  collection  of  paintings.  1866,  both  contdning  many  fine  builaings  and 

LYONS,  a  townsliip  and  village,  capital  of  shops.     There  are  over  60  squares  or  public 

Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  the  places  in  Lyons,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 

New  York  central  railroad,  44  m.  W.  from  very  attractive.  The  Place  Belleconr,  however, 

Syracuse,  and  86  m.  £.  from  Rochester ;  pop.  is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe.    The 

in  1866,  6,206 ;   of  the  village,  8^221.     It  is  other  leading  square  is  the  Place  des  Terreaux 

drained  by  the  Clyde  river,  which  is  formed  by  (noted  for  its  intolerable  heat  in  summer),  with 

the  junction  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet  and  Mud  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  the  museum  or  pdlait 

creek.    The  village  contains  the  county  build-  des  beaux  arti.    Oinq-Mars  and  De  Thon  were 

ings,  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  new^>aper  offices,  executed  in  this  square,  and  the  guillotine  was 

the  Lyons  union  school  with  between  800  and  erected  there  in  1794. — ^The  SaAne  is  spanned  by 

900  scholars,  and  several  manufactories.  Among  12  bridges.  The  principal  are  those  of  Nemonrs, 

the  latter  is  an  extensive  manufactory  of  essen-  Tilsit  or  de  rArcnev^ch^,  the  superb  bridge  of 

tial  oils,  principally  peppermint,  of  which  about  Mulati^re.  and  the  new  bridge  de  la  Quaran- 

10,000  lbs.  are  produced  annually,  being  \  of  tiune.    Tne  Rhone  is  spanned  by  7  bridges,  the 

the  whole  amount  made  in  the  United  States,  most  noted  of  which  are  the  suspension  bridge 
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of  Louis  Philippe,  La&yette  bridge,  and  the  vhioh  may  he  eniirely  cnf  off  from  the  eitr  ^ 

bridge  de  la  Gaillotl^re.  The  quays  of  Lyons  are  a  fortified  barrack  on  the  Place  des  Bernfirdbe. 

the  most  remarkable  of  Europe ;  the  most  oele-  — ^The  total  annual  Talne  of  the  goods  uaaAtt' 

brated  are  the  qaays  St  Glair,  St.  Antoine,  and  tared  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  is  e<:- 

Orleans.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  mated  at  from  $60,000,000  to  $7O,O00t,G(Mi,  c 

city  hall  and  the  palwU  aes  beaux  arts.   The  for-  which  silk  forms  the  largest  proportion,  ^rai 

mer  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  France,  has  employment  to  abont  1 10,000  persoos,  td^kt 

a  front  about  160  feet  in  width,  and  is  flanked  ing  only  1,800  females  and  aboat  800  childifi. 

with  a  SQuare  tower  and  dome  at  ^ther  end ;  the  The  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  Lyons  tranaet  i 

bidustrade  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  Her-  large  business,  estimated  annnaUy  at  $1,200,0^ 

cules  and  Minerya,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  clock  In  the  sham  jewelry  trade,  which   amoBst!  *.. 

tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola.    The  podais  des  about  $1,600,000,  Lyons  ranks  next  to  Pan» 

heaux  arts^  or  museum,  in  tbe  ancient  oonyent  Carriages,  glass  and  crystal,  various  kinds  o: 

ik  St  Pierre,  consists  of  4  large  piles  of  buildings,  acid,  orchil,  soil  soap,  indigo,  liqneors,  iron  &- . 

devoted  to  the  exchange,  chambers  of  commerce,  machinery,  leather,  color^  P^>®r;  ^t  ^^  l 

museum,  and  collection  of  arts  and  science  (with  manufiactured  to  some  extent  in  Lyons ;  its  beer 

some  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui-  is  celebrated ;  the  production  of  felt  hals  k^ 

ty),  schools  of  drawing  and  natural  history,  agri-  declined;  its  dye  houses  for  ootlon,  alk,  asc 

cultural  and  other  societies,  depot  of  machines  wool  are  of  great  importance ;  woollen  shtv^ 

for  the  silk  manu&cture,  &o.,  and  to  a  public  are  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  $2,IC>>- 

library^  which  is  one  of  the  best  provincial  li-  000.    All  tiiese  branches  of  indnstry,  howerv, 

braries  in  France.    Another  celebrated  public  are  overshadowed  by  the  silk  niannfartare. 

building  is  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  which  was  founded  They  were  introduced  into  Lyona  dnri^f  t^ 

by  OhUdebert  and  his  queen  in  the  6th  century,  reign  of  Louis  XI.  by  merchants  of  Floreeee 

and  consists  at  present  of  a  series  of  buildings  and  Lucca,  and  great  fiustories  were  esta^h^oAsi 

extending  along  the  Bhone  and  accommodating  in  1686  by  Genoese  manufSactnrersi     From  1<»' 

about  12,000  in*door  and  a  number  of  out-door  to  1680  the  silk  industry  employed  from  9.C^ 

patients.     The  hospital  of  Antiquailles  occu-  to  12,000  looms.    After  tbe  revocation  of  ik 

pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman  edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  most  skUfi 

emperors,  and  is  devoted  to  lunatics  and  incur-  weavers  went  into  exile  and  settled  at  Sfiiul- 

able  diseases.    The  cathedral  or  church  of  St  fields  (London),  Orefeld  (Rhenish  PmaEiaX  ssd 

John  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice ;  the  church  other  places,  the  number  declined  to  aboiit4,0C0: 

of  St.  Nizier  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  14th  from  1780  to  1788  it  rose  to  18,000,  bat  after 

century ;  that  of  Ainav,  and  the  churches  of  the  the  revolution  fell  to  8,000  or  4,000.    Fran  ISOi 

Cordeliers  and  of  St  Faul,  are  among  the  other  to  1812  the  number  increased  to  12,000;  in  1816 

interesting  ecclesiastical  structures.    The  chapel  it  was  20,000 ;  in  1827,  27,000 ;  in  1837. 40,009: 

of  Notre  Dame  de  Fonrvi^res,  although  a  modest  in  1848,  50,000 ;  and  the  number  in  1860  is  9I|k 

building,  is  held  in  high  regard  on  account  of  posed  to  exceed  60,000,  oonsoming  over  6,06ii- 

its  l<^y  position  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  and  000  lbs.  of  silk,  valued  at  $85,000,000.    SSk 

of  its  great  antiquity.    Lyons  contains  also  a  weaving  is  not  conducted  in  factories,  but  b  tk 

Protestant  place  of  worship  and  a  synagogue,  dwellings  of  the  master  weavers,  eoch  of  wboa 

and  has  altogether  abont  20  Roman  Catholic  has  usually  from  2  to  8  looms,  which  witfa  tbe 

churches  and  chapels.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch-  greater  portion  of  their  fittings  are  his  ov£ 

bishop,  and  has  an  academy  and  imperial  col-  property.    He  and  his  fiimily  keep  as  maiiT  d 

lege,  a  celebrated  veterinary  school,  a   great  tlie  looms  at  work  as  they  can,  and  empii? 

number  of  learned,  edncationial,  and  charitable  eompagnoM  for  the  remainder.     The  latter  vt 

institutions,  a  mant  de  piete,  2  savings  banks,  not  permanent  residents,  but  remain  in  the  dtj 

a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  a  great  only  while  there  is  a  demand  for  th&r  hbor 

number  of  courts  of  justice,  among  which  is  a  Apprentices  and  laneeun  constitute  the  rest  d 

eanseil  des  prwThammes,  a  commercial  tribunal,  the  operatives.    The  former  are  generally  ip- 

composed  half  of  masters,  half  of  workmen,  prenticed  from  the  ages  of  15  to  18;  the  btttr 

designed  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  die-  are  children  trom  9  to  14,  who  prepare  beUsv 

?nteB   respecting   wages  and   other  matters,  and  weave  &brics  demanding  leas  skiO  tine 

'here  are  over  20   printing  ofSioes;  and  the  others.    About  ^  of  the  looms  are  worked  ^ 

principal  journals  are  the   Oourrier  de  Lyon^  master  weavers  and  the  members  of  their  £»• 

Gaeette  de  Lyon,  and  Salut  public    The  city  ilies,  nearly  an  equal  number  by  compu^nsm, 

is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  military  division,  and  the  rest  by  apprentices  and  Jamtfft  <r 

The  fortifications  consist  of  18  detached  forts  children.    The  silk  merchants,  of  whom  thtfv 

arranged  in  a  circle  of  about  18  m.  round  the  are  abont  600,  supply  the  raw  silk  and  thspif' 

city,  crowning  tbe  hills  of  St.  Croix  and  Four-  terns  to  the  owners  of  the  looms,  to  wboa  is 

vidres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  of  La  intrusted  the  task  of  producing  the  web  in  t  fe- 

Croix-Ronsse  above  tiie  suburb  of  liiat  name,  ished  state.    HahTtbewagespaidl^  the  sift  ae^ 

They  have  been  built  since  1884,  in  consequence  chants  go  to  the  owners  of  the  looms  and  kilf 

of  the  outbreaks  of  that  year  and  of  1881.    The  to  t^e  laboring  weavers.    Most  of  the  rtv  & 

chief  work,  Fort  Montessay,  has  full  command  reaches  Lyons  through  London,  and  some  ako 

of  the  turbulent  suburb  of  La  Groiz*Rous6e^  tia  Paris  imd  Marseillea.    Efforts  to  seems  i 
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more  direct  trade  with  the  sllk-prodaoinff  conn-  bj  Fnmcls  I.,  and  embellished  with  qnays  and 
tries  have  however  been  made  by  Yarioas  leading  fine  edifices  nnder  Lonis  XY.  The  citizens 
houses.  Aw:iioolo{Brt4insUttUiondelaMar'  manifested  great  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
tinUre)y  to  which  a  professor  is  attached  who  revolntion  of  1789,  and  snbaeqnently  embraced 
teaches  the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom  or  the  Girondist  party.  Afterward  they  rose  against 
the  mise  en  earU,  and  which  gives  free  instmc-  the  convention,  killing  the  president  of  the  Ja- 
tion  in  drawing  and  modelling  to  abont  200  cobin  dab  (Ohallier),  and  the  city  was  subjected 
pupils,  has  done  much  to  improve  mannfactnring  to  a  siege  by  a  repnblican  army  nnder  Keller^ 
skill  The  demand  from  the  United  States  has  inann  (Aug.  8, 1793),  and  compelled  to  surrender 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  silk  industry  of  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  two  months.  As  a 
Lyons,  and  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  cheaper  punishment  the  convention  doomed  the  city  to 
bat  strong  kind  of  fabric,  suited  to  the  Ameri-  destruction.  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch^  were 
can  market,  hi  connection  with  the  silk  trade  sent  tiiere  as  commissioners ;  the  city  and  its  en- 
is  an  establishment  in  the  paHaU  des  deaux  artSy  virons  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  over  2,000 
called  the  condition,  where,  by  the  agency  of  persons  were  put  to  death.  Under  the  reign  of 
heat,  the  unwrought  silk  is  reduced  to  an  equa-  iTapoleon  I.,  when  the  invention  of  Jacquard,  a 
ble  weight  and  dryness.  The  weavers  are  im-  native  of  Lyons,  was  introduced,  the  city  recov- 
I>erfectly  educated,  but  are  not  much  addicted  ered  its  prosperity ;  but  it  was  again  shaken  in 
to  intemperance.  Oontinuons  hard  labor,  how-  1814  and  1815,  and  still  more  seriously  by  the 
ever,  had  degraded  them  physically;  they  are  commercial  crisis  which  followed  the  revolution 
subject  to  scrofulous  and  spinal  diseases  and  of  1880.  A  strike  for  higher  wages  produced 
rhenmatism,  and  many  of  them  are  exempted  in  1881  a  terrible  insurrection.  The  operatives 
from  military  service  on  account  of  debility  or  seized  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but  evacuated  it  on  the 
deformity.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  arrivalof  Manual  Soul  t  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Lyons  are  thriving,  and  include  many  families  A  formidable  political  outbreak  in  1884  could 
of  great  wealth.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city  only  be  quelled  after  several  days'  fighting  in 
is  said  to  contain  8  times  as  many  villas  as  that  the  streets.  A  new  calamity  was  added  by  the 
of  Paris.  One  great  drawback  to  the  more  inundation  of  1840.  The  revolution  of  1848, 
rapid  increase  of  the  industrial  establishments  is  however,  did  not  create  any  great  disturbances, 
the  want  of  coal.  The  deficiency  of  water  has  In  1856  Lyons  was  desolated  by  another  inun- 
been  remedied  since  1856  through  the  opera-  dation.  An  interview  between  Napoleon  III. 
tions  of  the  great  water  works  company,  in  con-  and  the  dowager  empress  of  Russia  took  place 
nection  with  the  canalization  of  France.  The  at  Lyons  in  June,  1860. 
same  company  has  also  introduced  a  better  sys-  LYONS,  Gulf  of  (Fr.  golfe  du  Lion;  anc. 
temof  drainage. -*-The  ancient  city  of  Lugdunum  GaUieus  Sinu$,  also  Mare  Gallieum),  a  gulf  of 
was  mainly  built  on  the  hill  of  Fourvidres  (anc.  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  France, 
Forum  Vetus).  Munatins  Plancus,  governor  of  between  a  range  of  the  Pyr6n6es  on  the  W.  and 
Gaul,  founded  there  a  colony  as  early  as  48  a  headland  near  Toulon  on  the  £.,  washing  the 
B.  O.  Augustus,  under  whom  it  became  the  shores  of  the  departments  of  Benches  du  Rhone, 
capital  of  the  province  (Gallia  Lugdunensis),  Gard,  H^rault,  Aude,  Pyr6n^s-0rientales  and 
established  there  a  senate,  a  college  of  magis-  part  of  Var,  and  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Catalonia  in 
trates,  and  an  athemeum.  It  also  became  the  Spain,  extending  from  the  isles  of  Hydres  to 
centre  of  the  4  great  Roman  roads  which  trav-  Oape  Orenx  for  about  165  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
ersed  Gaul.  Oaligula  instituted  there  games  and  nearly  100  m.  The  Rhone,  Aude,  H^rault,  and 
festivals.  Claudius,  who  was  bom  there,  gave  to  some  other  rivers  fiow  into  the  gulf.  The  prin- 
Lugdunum  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city.  In  cipal  places  on  its  coast  line  are  Marseilles,  Tou- 
A.  D.  58  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  Ion,  and  Cette.  The  shores  are  in  many  parts 
by  Nero.  Tnyan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  erect-  intersected  by  extensive  lagoons  and  low  islands, 
ed  in  the  city  many  monuments,  and  also  estab-  and  the  gulf  is  frequently  subjected  to  violent 
liahed  annual  fairs.  Afterward,  having  declared  gales.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
for  Albinus,  it  was  pillaged  by  his  rival  Septimius  lion,  in  consequence  of  the  fory  of  the  waves ; 
Severns  after  his  victory  near  the  town  (197).  hence  it  is  occasionally  and  correctly  called  by 
Several  martyrs  were  pnt  to  death  during  the  some  English  authorities  gulf  of  Lion, 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  St.  Potbinns  LYONS,  Edmuki),  Lord  Lyons  of  Christ- 
among  the  number,  and  according  to  kter  writ-  church,  a  British  admiral,  bom  in  the  hamlet 
ers  also  St.  Irenssus.  Attila  desolated  the  city  of  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  Nov.  21, 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  most  of  1790,  died  at  Arundel  castle,  Sussex,  Nov.  28, 
the  great  Roman  monuments  were  destroyed,  1858.  His  ancestor,  Henry  Lyons  of  Antigua, 
although  a  few  relics  of  them  still  remain.  From  and  some  time  of  Philadelphia,  was  descended 
that  time  until  the  14th  century  the  city  was  sue-  from  a  family  settled  in  King's  county,  Ireland, 
oessively  under  the  sway  of  the  Bnrgnndians,  in  1622,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Franks,  German  emperors,  and  its  feudal  arcli-  Winthrop,  grandson  of  John  Winthrop,  first 
bishops  and  municipal  council.  Under  Philip  governor  of  ^Lissachusetts.  As  early  as  his  8th 
the  Fair  it  was  annexed  to  France.  During  the  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  on 
following  period  the  city  acquired  great  celeb-  a  craise  at  sea,  and  8  years  later  entered  the 
rity  by  its  trade  and  industry.    It  was  fortified  yacht  Royal  Charlotte  as  a  volunteer.    In  1808 
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he  raoeived  his  midBhipmsn's  iraimnti  and  fbr  and  acoompanied  the  Bnoodaafnl  ezpefitm  i 

several  years  saw  mnch  active  service  in  the  the  seaof  Azof  InMayand  June,  1855; 

Mediterranean.    In  the  latter  part  of  1808  he  ing  the  aiege,  whenever  the  opportamsv  ra 

went  in  the  Monmouth  (64)  to  the  East  Indies,  afforded,  he  was  eonstantlj  riding  akxng  thehn 

was  soon  after  appointed  acting  lieutenant  in  in  front  of  8ebastopoI,  and  partkipaliiig  vi^ 

the  brig  Barracouta,  and  participated  in  several  energy  in  many  important  military  opentuaL 

brilliant  exploits,  among  which  were  the  esca-  His  retnm  to  England  was  the  oocaaioii  cf  n- 

lade  of  Fort  Belgioa  in  the  iahind  of  Banda  merons  ovations,  and  on  Jnne  23,  185ft,  he  wa 

Neira,  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  called  to  the  honse  of  peers  as  Baroo  Lyons  (tf 

storm,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Marraok  in  the  Ohristchurch.    He  died  as  fnll  of  homois  ssof 

straits  of  Sunda.    The  latter,  planned  wholly  years,  universally  beloved  for  his  amiabBi? 

by  himsell^  was  accomplished  on  the  ni^^t  of  and  genial  manners.  In  personal  appeanonk 

Jnly  80,  1811,  with  85  men,  who  stormed  a  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemUaiioe  to  Xfia- 

fortress  mounting  64  heavy  guns  and  garrisoned  son. — ^His  elder  son,  the  present  peer,  BacBA9 

by  180  troops  and  the  crews  of  2  gun  boats,  de-  Bigeebtok  Pembll,  Baron  Lyone^  bom  AfR 

molished  a  larse  portion  of  the  building  and  its  26,  1817,  has  officiated  in  various  i 

armament,  and  escaped  with  but  trifling  loss,  capacities  in  Athens,  Dresden,  and 

Subsequently,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of  and  in  1859,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Kapier, 

gun  boats,  he  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States.    Ha 

capture  of  Meister  Oomelis;  but  he  was  com-  younger  son,  EoMUin)  Mowbrat  Ltokb,  aaofr 

Eelled  by  sickness  soon  after  to  return  to  £ng-  cer  of  the  navy,  born  June  27, 1819,  rose  to  tfae 

md,  where  in  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1844i^  and  caaaaamdd 

rank  of  commander.    Two  years  later  he  re-  in  the  Crimean  war  H.  M.  ship  Vlranda,  wte 

ceived  his  commission  of  post-captain.     For  he  received  a  wound  in  the  night  attack  ob  tk 

many  years  after  the  peace  he  remained  on  sea  defences  of  Sebastopol,  from  whi^  he  iati 

shore.   In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blonde,  5  d^s  afterward  (June  28, 1855)  in  the  ho^ista 

with  which  he  took  part  in  blockading  Nava-  of  Therapia.    Of  the  2  daughters  €ii  A&mni 

rino,  and  which,  unaer  his  command,  was  the  Lyon&  one,  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  duke  d 

first  English  man-of-war  that  ever  entered  the  Norfolk,  and  the  other,  Anne,  to  Baron  Wai» 

Black  sea.    After  much  important  service,  in-  burg,  a  Bavarian  nobleman, 

eluding  12  days  in  the  trenches  before  the  LYRE  (Gr.  Xv^),  one  of  the  most  _ 

Morea  castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Turks  and  famous  of  the  family  <^  stringed  i 

in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  employed,  on  the  ments,  the  origin  of  which  is  ket  in  aatiqintT. 

formation    of   the   independent   kingdom  of  It  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  as  appeals 

Greece,  to  convey  King  Otho  and  his  suite  to  from  their  earliest  monumenta  and  reeoni^  and 

Athens.     In  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient  also  to  the  nations  of  western  Aaia,  by  whoB 

discharge  of  many  important  duties,  civil  as  it  was  introduced  among  the  Greek&    Th^  kl- 

well  as  military,  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  ter,  however,  had  a  special  tradition  wludi  8^ 

British  minister  at  the  new  court,  where  he  re-  tributed  its  invention  to  Mercnry,  who  b  d^ 

sided  for  14  years.    In  Feb.  1849,  he  became  scribed  by  Homer,  in  his  ^  Hjmn  to  MeieaiT,' 

British  minister  at  Bern,  and  in  1851  at  Stock-  as  forming  a  lyre  out  of  the  shell  c^  a  toctMK 

holm.    In  Oct.  1858,  he  was  appointed  second  which  he  cau|^t  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  cavoa 

in  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  operate  within  which  his  mother  Maia  had  a  £9w  kocn 

in  the  Black  sea,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  on  previous  given  birth  to  him»     The  IcAovme 

whose  retirement  in  Dec.  1854,  he  succeeded  to  passage  in  the  hymn  affords  a  good  deseripliia 

the  chief  command.    In  Sept.  1854,  he  earned  of  the  ancient  lyre: 

the  warmest  commendations  by  the  admirable  And  throofch  the  ttoneHdienod  tartoiM^ 

manner  in  which  he  covered  the  landing  of  the  -^^  P»?Pf  ^  ^i^°®*  f°\^  ^^P  ^™JSS?» 

_,i.^j    «  _           A  r«        i.     •         ta.              ^^      •  And  fafltened  the  cut  stems  of  recdsirttliin- 

allied  forces  at  Eupatona.    It  was  owmg  m  a  And  with  •  piece  of  leather  overi«dd     ^^ 

great  measure  to  his  arrangements  that   on  The  open  space,  and  axed  the  enuts  in, 

jrmy  of  67,000  men  with  11,000  horses  and  a<S±'4*S;SiSfa4SiS??SX^'" 
170  guns,  was  disembarked  m  the  neighbor- 


hood of  a  hostile  force  of  nearly  equal  strength  The  instrument  above  described  aeeni%  faov- 

without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    Having  sup-  ever,  to  liave  been  identieal  with  that  Co  whki 

ported  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  by  the  name  cithara  {ludaptd  was  sabaeqneiith 

bringing  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  Russians,  he  c^ven,  and  resembled  the  modem  guitar  in  fasv- 

led  Uie  fleet  to  Balaklava,  where  he  arrived  in  ing  the  strings  drawn  across  the  aoandii^  hah 

advance  of  the  army,  with  which  he  c6dper-  torn.    In  Hue  lyre  oi  later  times  they  vrere  fm 

ated  vigorously  until  the  dose  of  the  war.    His  on  both  sides.    Gonoeming  the  original  nmte 

most  dashing  exploit  was  the  useless  and  hope-  of  strings  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions ;  batfisB 

less  attack  upon  Fort  Oonstantine,  in  Oct.  1854,  the  fiust  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  ccb- 

undertaken  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Lord  Bag-  tury  B.O.,  Terpando'  of  Antissa  added  to  tlis  is- 

lan  and  Gen.  Oanrobert,  when  for  several  hours  strument  8  new  strings,  thns  oonstitoti^  it  a 

his  flag  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  sustained  at  a  heptachord,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

distance  of  600  yards  a  terrific  fire  from  several  l^-re  of  Mercury  could  not  have  had  more  thaa  4 

hundred  heavy  guns  in  position.    He  planned  idthough  lyres  with  8  atrings  wete  nndonbaedly 
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tised  in  some  parts  of  Greece.    ThisheptMhord,  and  of  a  singolar  form,  differing  in  the  two 
embrsoingacompassof  an  ootaye,  was  that  most  sexes;   tarsi  long  and  robnst^  covered  with 
oommonly  used  among*  the  Greeks,  and  snbse-  broad  scales  in  front ;  toes  and  claws  long  and 
^tiently  among  the  Romans,  for  many  ages ;  al-  strong,  fitted  for  scratching ;   orbital  region 
thongh  gradually  new  strings  were  ad&d  and  naked.    The  general  color  f»)oye  is  brownish 
varions  modifications  effected  in  tiie  shape  of  the  black,  and  grayish  brown  below;  the  head 
instmraent.    In  Pindar's  time  lyres  were  made  slightly  crested,  and  the  throat  mfoas;  there 
"with  8  strings;  Timotheas  of  Miletas  increased  are  8  kinds  of  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  are 
the  number  to  11 ;  and  as  early  as  the  age  of  long  and  16  in  number;  12  have  long  slender 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  a  variety  of  instmments  shafts  with  delicate  filaments  more  and  more 
of  the  lyre  species,  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  distant  toward  the  end;  the  middle  two  fea- 
Buch  as  the  magadis,  barhitofif  and  others,  were  thera,  longer  than  the  rest,  are  pointed  at  the 
in  use  in  Greece,  some  of  which  had  a  compass  end  and  barbed  only  on  the  inner  edge ;  the 
of  2  octaves  and  upward  of  20  strings.    About  external  two  feathers  are  broad,  crowing  wider 
the  time  of  Pindar  the  lyre  seems  to  have  first  to  the  ends,  and  curving  outward  like  an  elon- 
become  distinct  from  the  cithara,  and  on  ao-  gated  S,  the  two  resembling  much  the  outline 
coant  of  its  fuller  and  deeper  tone  was  employ-  of  the  ancient  lyre ;  the  curved  part  is  black 
ed  in  recitations  of  epic  poetry  and  other  com-  with  a  narrow  white  border,  and  peai'ly  be- 
positions  of  an  elevated  character.   It  consisted  neath  with  bright  rufous  spots  on  the  inner 
of  a  tortoise-shell  sounding  bottom,  from  which  web.    They  are  shy,  running  rapidly  among 
rose  2  horns  {injxy£%  the  one  shaped  like  the  the  brush  wood,  and  scratch  for  slugs,  beetles, 
letter  8,  and  the  other  like  the  same  letter  re-  and  insects,  generally  among  the  fallen  leaves; 
versed,  connected  near  the  top  by  a  transverse  they  fly  but  little.    They  live  in  pairs  in  rocky 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  were  fastened  the  up-  places  overgrown  with  bushes ;  their  motions 
per  ends  of  the  strings,  stretched  perpendlcu-  are  graceful,  the  males  strutting  and  displaying 
larly  ftom  the  bottom.    When  played,  it  was  the  tail  feathers  like  a  peacock ;  the  voice  is 
placed  in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  very  varied  and  pleasing,  especially  in  the 
whila  the  cithara  rested  upon  the  knees,  and  morning  and  evening;  the  nest  is  made  of  roots 
the  &ounds  were  produced  oy  the  plectrum,  or  and  moss,  shaped  like  a  basin  and  roofed ;  the 
lyre  stick  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  in  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  only  2  in  number.    The  sec- 
hands  of  the  performer,  and  sometimes  by  the  ond  species  (if.  Alberti,  Gould)  is  smaller,  with 
fingers  alone.    The  Egyptian  lyres,  constructed  a  shorter  tail,  and  with  the  outer  feathers 
on  a  similar  principle,  though  less  elegant  in  shorter  than  those  succeeding  them  internally, 
form,  were  of  consiaerable  power,  having  5,  7,  They  represent  the  rasorial  type  of  the  poMerei. 
10,  and  18  strings,  and  were  played  in  a  similar  LYSANDER,  a  Spartan  commander,  killed 
manner.    In  the  Berlin  museum  is  a  well  pre-  in  battle  in  895  B.  0.    There  is  no  mention  of 
served  one  pierced  for  18  strings.    The  lyre,  him  in  history  till  407  B.  C,  when  he  succeed- 
though  invented  by  Mercury,  became  the  pecu-  ed  Oratesippidas  as  navarch  gr  commander  of 
liar  instrument  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Spartan  fleet  in  the  .^Egiean.    Of  all  the 
music  and  poetry,  and  was  employed  to  perform  Spartans  of  that  age  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
the  prelude  to  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  and  to  fitted  to  contend  with  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
fill  up  pauses  between  the  parts.    It  also  gave  in  command  of  the' Athenian  squadron.  Having 
its  name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric,  to  increased  his  fleet  to  70  ships,  by  contingents 
which  it  originally  furnished  an  accompaniment,  from  the  insular  and  Asiatic  allies  of  Sparta, 
LYRE  BIRD,  a  large  tenuirostral  passerine  and  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  Cyrus, 
bird,  of  the  family  eerthiada  or  creepers,  and  recently  appointed  satrap  of  Ionia,  he  defeated 
8ub^f)unily  menuriwB  or  wrens,  according  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  through  the  rashness  of  An- 
Gray ;  and  of  the  family  eriodorida  of  Cabanis.  tiochua,  whom  Alcibiades  had  intrusted  with 
Only  two  species  of  this  singular  bird  are  de-  its  temporary  command,  in  consequence  of 
scribed,  both  natives  of  Australia,  constituting  which  the  latter  was  superseded.    Lysander's 
the  genus  menura  (Davies).    The  common  lyre  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  was  suo- 
bird  {M,  superhct,  Dav.)  from  the  form  of  the  ceeded  in  406  by  Gallicratioas,  who  was  killed 
legs  has  been  placed  among  the  gallinaceous  the  same  year  at  the  battle  of  ArginussD.    The 
tribes,  and  its  name  of  wood  pheasant  indicates  allies  of  Sparta  then  urged  the  reappointment 
its  generad  resemblance  to  these;  it  has  also  of  Lysander;  but  as  the  Lacedsmonian  law 
been  ranked  with  the  hombills  among  the  eoni-  did  not  allow  the  office  to  be  field  twice  by 
rostrea,  and  by  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  person,  he  was  named  vice-admiral, 
the  thrushes ;  but  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  virtually  with  the  chief  command,  though  nom- 
to  the  wren  flEunily.    The  length  is  about  48  inally  subordinate  to  Aracus.    He  at  once  pro- 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  25 ;  the  bill  is  rather  ceeded  to  Ephesus,  gathered  a  powerful  fleet, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  resembling  that  of  a  established  his  personal  authority  in  Miletus, 
peacock,  strong,  keeled,  broad  at  the  base,  and  took  CedresB  in  Caria  and  sold  its  inhabitants 
of  a  black  color ;  the  nostrils  long  and  narrow,  into  slavery,  and  carried  Lampsacus  by  storm, 
in  a  fossa  near  the  middle  of  its  length;  the  The  Athenian  armament  soon  arrived,  and  fixed 
wings  moderate  and  rounded ;  the  body  about  its  station  at  jfigospotami,  on  the  opposite  side 
the  size  of  that  of  a  pheasant;  tail  very  long^  of  the  Hellespont.    It  consisted  of  180  ships, 
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tinder  Hie  command  of  10  generuls,  none  of  and  henceforth  chiefly  devotad  himaelf  to^ 

whom  except  Conon  was  qualified  for  hia  posi-  composition  of  speeches  for  parties  engaged  m 

tion.    Over  against  the  Athenians  in  the  har-  litigation,  sometimes  however  {heading  m  po- 

hor  of  Lampsacns  lay  the  Spartan  fleet.    For  4  son.    There  formerly  existed  over  400  cmboH 

successive  days  the  Athenian  commanders  sailed  that  were  ascribed  to  him,  but  only  StOof  tbca 

across  the  intervening  sea,  with  their  ships  in  were  admitted  to  be  genoine.  The  nmnbcr  m 

battle  array,  and  dared  their  enemy  to  come  out  extant  is  85.    None  delivered  by  himsrif,  an 

of  his  harbor.  On  the  6th,  when  the  Athenians,  that  against  Eratosthenes,  have  come  dova  te 

grown  presumptuous,  had  beached  their  tri-  us.    The  best  editions  of  his  remainiBg  woib 

remes,  Lysander  rowed  swiftly  across  the  Hel-  are  those  of  J.  Taylor  HLondon,  1739X  C  Fortsei 

lespont,  and  captured  the  entire  navy,  of  Athens,  (Leipsio,  1829),  and  J.  Franz  {If  maids,  1^)l 

with  all  its  seamen,  except  8  or  9  galleys  that  There  is  an  English  translation  of  sotne  of  t^ 

escaped  with  Conon  to  Cyprus,  and  the  sacred  principal  orations  of  Lysiaa  by  I>r.  Gilliea. 

ship  Paralus  that  bore  to  Atiiens  the  inteUioence  LYSIMAOHIA,  a  genua  A  plants  amage^ 

of  the  disaster.    This  catastrophe  decided  the  under  the  natural  order  of  primulaeem.    Tfacr 

fate  of  Athens,  which  surrendered  to  Lysander  are  of  a  perennial,  herbaceoos  natnie,  havt  &- 

early  in  404,  and  also  brought  to  a  close  the  tire  leaves  and  axillaiy  or  raoeoMd  fiowen,  tU 

Peloponnesian  war.    If  the  glory  of  having  thecolorof  the  corollas  is  for  the  most  part  je^ 

captured  Athens  belongs  to  Lysander,  the  in-  low.    The  species  belong  to  the  Dorthen  per- 

famy  arising  from  the  establishment  of  the  80  tions  of  Europe  and  of  America.    Sevoal  are 

tyrants  over  her,  and  from  the  subjection  of  cultivated  as  garden  plants,  the  moat  popular  of 

many  other  Hellenic  cities  to  a  cruel  despotism,  these  being  the  moneywort  (Zu  nuwumukrisi 

is  also  his.  The  victories  and  triumphs  achieved  with  a  prostrate,  creeping  stem^  aidttaiy  axiSnj 

by  him  appear  in  fact  to  have  disturbed  the  flowers,  and  ovate  acute  sepals.     The  kavesct 

equilibrium  of  his.mind.    A  residence  in  Sparta  roundish  and  opposite  to  each  other.    It  is  i 

was  no  longer  tolerable  to  his  soaring  pride,  pretty  plant  for  covering  rock  work,  or  fortk 

nor  did  he  return  thither  till  recalled  by  the  purposeof  suspension  in  a  wire  basket  or  som 

ephori  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  in  Asia,  hanging  ornamental  design  from  which  its  pa> 

After  the  accession  of  Agesilans  he  was  ap-  dent  stems  can  droop.  There  are  serenl  specks 

pointed  one  of  the  80  councillors  who  were  of  lytimaehia  in  this  country,  known  more  h- 

to  accompany  that  king  in  his  expedition  to  miliarly  as  the  loosestrifes.     One  with  a  ttfi 

the  East;   but  his  arrogance  soon  destroyed  stem  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  wborh 

whatever  influence  he  may  have  had  with  Age-  in  fours  and  fives,  and  with  graceAil,  protrodiBf 

silaus,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him  to  yellow  flowers  from  their  azik^  is  the  Z.  pt^dri- 

superintend  aflkirs  in  the  Hellespontine  cities.  /oZtaofLinnsBUS,  common  in  moist  or  smdysoili. 

In  895  B.  C.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Another,  with  an  erect  stem,  growing  2  or  I 

military  force  which  was  destined  to  cooperate  feet  high,  with  oppofflte,  heart-oval  kav^s  fnp- 

with  the  army  of  Pansanias  in  reducing  the  ported  upon  ciliate  footstalks,  and  with  \sr» 

Boeotians  and  their  allies.    He  entered  Bcnotia  showy  flowers,  the  Z.  cUiaia  (Linn.),  is  theuMsk 

and  laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  but  was  surprised  beautif  uL  A  southern  species  somewhat  siimfar. 

by  the  Thebans  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  but  with  leaves  and  flowers  not  more  than  faaif 

and  slain.    It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his  the  size,  is  tiie  L,  radicam  of  Hooker;  it  gron 

death,  he  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy  which  upon  swampy  river  banks  in  western  Viifitta 

had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  exdu-  and  soutbwajrd.    The   long-leaved    looseeti^ 

sive  right  of  the  Heraclidsd  to  the  throne  of  (X.  longifolickt  Pnrsh)  is  to  be  found  Irom  vest- 

Bparta.    Lysander,  though  covetous  of  gold  for  em  New  York  to  Wisconsin.    The  specks  sc 

the  advancement  of  his  political  and  military  all  easy  of  cultivation,  and  are  pret^  gardes 

projects,  died  poor.    He  is  charged  howevef  border  flowers;  the  foreign  q>eciea  are,  liov- 

widi  having  corrupted  the  aristocracy  of  his  ever,  strangely  preferred. 

country  by  the  wealth  which  He  brought  in.  LYSIMAGHUS,  a  general  of  Alezando-  ^ 

LY&IAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  rhetorician,  Great,  and  king  of  Thrace,  bom  in  Pella,  Mae^- 

bom  in  Athens  in  468  B.  C,  died  there  in  878  donia,  about  860  B.  C,  slain  in  battle  in  S$l 

B.  0.    In  448  he  emigrated  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  B.  0.    He  was  the  son  of  Agatbodes,  a  Thesga- 

and  there  completed  his  education.    After  the  lian,  and  was  early  distinguished  for  valor,  $cr 

destraction  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  tivity,  and  bodily  strength.    On  the  divKioD  c^ 

he  and  800  otRers  were  expeUed  from  Thurium  the  provinces,  i^r  the  death  of  Alexander. 

by  the  partisans  of  Bparta.     He  returned  to  Thrace  and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Daonbe 

Athens  in  411,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  were  allotted  to  him.    The  first  yea»  of  iai 

enemy  of  the  oligarchs,  and,  had  he  not  con-  reign  were  passed  chiefly  in  wan   with  tiie 

trived  to  efi^ect  his  escape,  would  probably  have  neighboring  barbarians,  and  in  the  exteaM 

been  put  to  death.    When  Thrasvbulus  was  or-  and  consolidation  of  hia  dominions;  bot  ia M 

ganizing  at  Phyle  that  band  of  patriots  with  he  joined  the  coaliticm  formed  against  AafOf 

which  he  restored  liberty  to  Athens,  Lysias,  gonus  by  Ptolemy,  Seleuoos,  and  CasssaAir. 

then  scjouraing  at  Megara,  sent  him  money,  in  806  he  assumed  the  title  caking.    In  SOibe 

arms,  and  mercenaries.    On  tlie  overthrow  of  invaded  Asia  Minor,  ovenan  I^rygta,  and  re- 

the  tjranny  of  the  thirty  he  returned  to  Athens,  duced  several  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.    On 
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the  apiproabh  of  Antigoniu,  boweydr,  he  retired  (me  of  whioh  is  ropposed  to  hare  been  the  ori« 

into  Bitbynia,  where  he  was  Joined  bj  Selenens,  g^inal  from  whioh  the  "Fameae  Heroalee"  was 

and  the  two  confederates  advanoed  in  the  spring  made  bj  Glyoon ;  the  sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 

against  Antigonns  and  his  son  Demetrius.    Of  4  horses  at  Rhodes;   ^* Opportunity,''  a  youth 

the  ensuing  campaign  we  know  hardly  any  with  wings  on  his  ankles,  in  the  act  of  flying 

thing,  except  that  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  the  from  the  earth ;  and  a  statue  representing  a 

summer  of  801  for  800,  accordioff  to  Grote),  bather  scraping  himself  with  a  strigil,  caUed 

Lysimachus  and  Beleuous  completely  yanqnish-  Apozyomenos,  which  was  so  admired  by  the 

ed  their  antagonists,  and  shared  between  them  emperor  Tiberius  that*  he  caused  it  to  be  remoT* 

the  dominions  of  Antigonns.     Of  the  territory  ed  from  the  baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace, 

whioh  accrued  to  the  king  of  Thrace  in  con-  The  Roman  populace,  it  is  said,  were  not  ap- 

aeqaence  of  this  victory,  he  retained  posses-  peased  until  the  statue  was  restored  to  its  former 

sion  almost  until  his  death,  rebuilding  the  cities  place.  Lydppus  rejected  the  conyentional  rules 

in  it  that  bad  been  ruined  during  the  war,  and  of  the  older  statuaries,  and  applied  himself 

so  improving  and  enlarging  New  Ilium  and  the  wholly  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  If  he  idealiz- 

Mysian  Alexandria  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  ed  at  oil,  it  was  on  human  forms,  and  his  human 

as  their  founder.    In  292  he  undertook  an  ex-  heroes  and  demigods  and  portraits  seem  to  have 

pedition  against  the  Qeta  N.  of  the  lower  Dan-  been  his  most  successful  subjects.    He  departed 

ube,  which  proved  unfortunate,  himself  and  bis  in  various  particulars  from  the  proportions  ob- 

whole  army  being  compelled  by  £unine  to  sur«  served  by  his  predecessors,  giving  his  figures 

render  to  the  barbarians.    Dromichietes,  the  smallerheads  and  more  slender  bodies,  whereby 

Geteean  chie^  however,  merely  reprimanded  his  he  said  he  made  men  as  they  appeared  to  be, 

captive,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.    In  288  while  former  artists  made  them  as  they  were, 

he  formed  a  confederacy  with  Ptolemy,  Selen-  In  the  elaboration  of  individnal  parts  he  was 

cus,  and  Pyrrhus  against  I>emetrius  Poliorcetes  unsurpassed,  and  particularly  in  the  execution 

(who  had  invaded  Thrace  during  his  absence  of  the  hair. 

and  captivity),  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  LTTHRUM  (Gr.  Xv^poy,  gore,  from  the  pur- 
latter  lost  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  that  pie  color  of  the  flowers),  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
Lysimachus  presently  got  possession  of  it.    Bnt  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  lythraeemj 
a  domestio  tragedy  soon  afterward  led  to  his  generally  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  no  sti- 
downfall*    At  the  instigation  of  his  queen  Arsi-  pules^  axillary  or  whorled  flowers ;  seeds  many, 
nod,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  re-  without  albumen,  and  endosed  in  a  two-ceUed 
cently  married,  he  consented  that  his  son  Aga-  pod.    The  lythrums  are  usually  called  loose- 
thocles  should  be  put  to  death.    This  cruel  deed  stidfes,  a  name  which  they  share  with  the  lysi- 
so  aroused  the  indignation  of  his  Asian  sub-  machias,  though  very  characteristically  distinct 
jects  that  they  rebelled,  while  Selencua,  his  an-  The  purple  loosestrife  (Z.  Maliearia,  Linn.)  is 
cient  ally,  to  whose  court  the  widow  of  Aga-  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  to  be  found  in  this 
thooles  had  fled,  levied  an  army  and  marched  country  in  wet  meadows ;  it  is  a  fine,  tall,  more 
to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.    Lysimachus  hast-  or  less  downy  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers, 
ened  across  the  Hellespont  to  encounter  Selen-  It  is  remarked  abroad  that  the  color  of  the 
cus.    The  hostile  monarohs — ^the  two  last  sur-  flowers  varies  there  from  crimson  to  purple,  and 
vivors  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  both  that  the  foliage,  though  usually  smooth  and 
almost  octogenarians — met  on  the  plain  of  Co-  green,  becomes  hoary  and  downy  if  the  plant 
rus,  in  Phrygia,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  krows  in  dry  places ;  its  stature  also  is  much 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  dwarfed  in  consequence.    It  is  sometimes  culti- 
LYSIPPUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Sii^on  in  vated  for  its  beauty,  blossoming  in  midsummer, 
the  Peloponnesus,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  There  are  several  North  American  species.  The 
of  the  4th  century  B.  0.    He  was  originaUy  a  Z.  hysaapifolinmy  or  hyssop-leaved  loosestrife, 
workman  in  bronze,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  with  a  low  stem  6  or  10  inches  high,  numerous 
in  his  art  by  the  close  study  of  nature.    The  ea-  oblong-linear  leaves,  and  inconspicuous   pale 
timation  in  which  he  was  held  is  attested  by  the  purple  flowers,  is  found  near  salt  marshes  on  the 
well  known  edict  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  coast  of  New  England.    A  very  fine  sort  is 
no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  no  one  Hunter's  purple  loosestrife  (Z.  Eunteri,  Don), 
make  his  statue  but  Lysippus,  and  no  one  repre-  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  having  opposite 
sent  him  on  gems  but  I^rgoteles.    He  made  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The 
statues  of  Alexander  at  aU  periods  of  his  life,  lythrums  are  easy  of  cultivation  by  sowing  their 
and  in  various  positions,  and  the  equestrian  stat-  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  of  the  perennial 
ues  of  25  Macedonian  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  species.  The  purple  loosestrife  has  an  astringent 
battle  of  the  Granious,    There  is  a  tradition  that  property,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  found 
the  celebrated  horses  of  Venice  formed  a  part  usefU  in  inveterate  aiarrhceas.    A  species  be* 
of  this  gronp.  Lysippus  probably  worked  exdn-  longing  to  Mexico  is  accounted  astringent  and 
sively  in  bronze,  and  acoording  to  Pliny  exeont-  vulnerary,  a  reputation  belonging  to  the  genus, 
ed  the  enormous  number  of  1,500  pieces  of  all  The  pet&  of  the  flowers  of  Z.  Bunteri  are  used 
kinds.  Among  the  most  celebrated  were  several  in  India  for  dyeing.    The  order  of  lythraeea 
statues  of  Jupiter,  including  the  colossal  one  at  contains  many  plants  of  decided  utility.    The 
Tarentum,  60feet  in  height;  several  of  Heroulsi^  crape  myrtle  (Lagentrmmia  Indica\  a  small 
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sbrobby  plant  with  elegant  orimpled  petftls  of  a  on  Nov.  Id^  1757,  was  eloYatod  to  fbepeeo^a 

ro^jred  color,  and  mnch  admired,  belongs  to  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankl^.    HwlaklOreR 

this  order,  as  also  the  henna  plant  of  Egypt,  of  his  life  were  Bpent  chiefly  in  rettnmci&aj 

(See  Hbnka.)  literary  pnrsaits.     His  prindnl  works  ar. 

LYITELTON,  Gbobob,  lord,  an  English  his-  ''  Hbtory  of  the  Life  oi  King  Heniy  ILtiAi 

torian,  pnbliclst,  and  misoeUaneons  writer,  bom  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  '*  (4  vob^  Look, 

in  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709,  died  1767);  ^*  Observations  on  the  GoDversuBfi 

there,  Ang.  22, 1778.    He  was  a  member  of  an  Apostleship  of  St  Paol*^  (1747) ;  and  ^'Ditla^ 

'  old  fiimily  of  considerable  property,  and  was  on  the  Dead"  (4ih  ed»,  1765). — ^Hi880ii,TiiQUi 

educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  par-  2d  Baron  Lyttelton,  was  a  yoong  man  of  ni^ 

liament  in  1780.    In  1787  he  was  appointed  sec-  ability,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  bive  ks 

rotary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1744  the  author  of  the  '*  Letters  of  Jonios.^  ft 

a  loid  oommiBsioner  of  the  treasury.    In  1754  brought  himself  to  a  premature  gnve  in  177) 

he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  conncil,  in  by  a  life  of  diasipiUtion  and  profligaej. 

1755  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  LTTTON  BULWER.    See  Bclwb  Lnm 


M 

Mthe  18th  letter  and  the  10th  consonant  of  lowed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vovd,  to 

I  the  English  alphabet.    The  form  of  the  not  prevent  the  elision  of  the  nreoediog  roweL 

character,  like  that  of  the  other  English  letters,  For  the  most  part,  the  sonna  of  M  bscoae 

is  ultimately  derived,  though  with  important  down  unchanged  from  the  earliest  thzMSi  I: 

modifications,  from  the  ancient  Phoonioian.   Its  is  in  almost  every  instance  an  orij;inil  Mwi; 

position  between  L  and  N  is  also  derived  from  as,  for  instance,  Eng.  mete,  Ao^o-Sil  AMtA 

the  ancient  Semitic;  as  in  the  119th  Psalm,  Mceso-Gotb.  mitan,  Lat.  nutidr^  Gr.  ^npu, 

where  Mem  is  preceded  by  Lamed  and  followed  Sans,  ma,  Heb.  madad,  Arab,  medda,  Tbe  fs^ 

by  Nun,    The  name  Mem  in  Hebrew,  lilse  the  lowing  are  the  principal  exoeptioiM,  made  fir 

word  mayim,  probably  signified  water,  the  Ethi-  euphony :  1.  In  words  of  Latin  origin,  n  mb- 

opic  name  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  water,  lates  itself  to  a  following  at,  as  immmL  is- 

being  mai.    The  letter  M  in  English  has  in  all  mene,  eemmute,  for  ifMnenee,  wmem,  ^omiL 

positions  one  uniform,  wdl  known  sound,  as  in  So  in  words  from  Greek,  n  or  a  labial  tooete 

mine,  camp,  jam.    It  is  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  assimilates  itself  to  a  foUowing  m,  as  lym^ 

capable  of  having  its  sound  protracted  indefi-  for  eynmetry,  lemma  for  lepma;  so  sbo  ^  s; 

nitely,  in  contradistinction  fh>m  the  mutes,  ammunition  for  admunUien,    2.  Xnwv^bi^ 

whose  sounds  cannot  be  thus  prolonged.   It  is  a  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  n  sonetimei  os- 

nasal,  classing  with  n  and  ng.  It  is  aiabial  nasal,  forms  itself  to  a  following  labial,  hj  hwus^ 

having  the  same  relation  to  the  labial  mntes  as  m;  as  imibibe,  impend,  embark,  nw^  » 

n  to  Sie  lingual  mutes,  and  ng  to  the  palatal  hUm,  eymhol,  eympatky,    8.  In  words  d  Tit- 

mutes;  as  in  number,  tender,  longer  (as  if  writ-  tonic  origin,  n  becomes  m  before  a  Isbiil;  s 

ten  Itmg-ger).    The  sound  of  H  is  one  of  the  JjBl.eannaibiB,  Germ.  Hanf,  £Dg.AflRP:  )^ 

eadest  to  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  m  is  now  nlent,  as  in  the  -wotAmnemmik^i/^ 

first  uttered  by  children.    It  is  found  in  all  doubtless  had  its  appropriate  sooDd—TbeGnek 

known  languages,  and  in  most  of  them  is  a  and  Hebrew  If,  as  a  nnmeral,  deDoted40.  Ik 

prominent  letter  in  the  words  for  mother  (mam,  Roman  M,  either  aa  the  initial  of  Mftfir  ff  ^ 

mamma),  as  Sanso.  mdtd,  Gr.  fii^n/p  (Dor.  ^o),  fonned  from  a  diagram  oomposed  of  tvo  I* 

Lat.  mater.  Germ.  Mutter,  Slav,  matha,  Armen.  (QD),  denotes  1,000;  and  this  is  its  DODena 

malr,  Heb.  em.  Chin,  mu;  for  nurse,  as  Germ,  value  in  English.    It  is  sometimes  ^j^^^f^ 

Amme,  Slav,  mamka;  and  for  breast,  as  Lat.  abbreviation  for  Enj^sb,  and  more  frMJi^Bi? 

manmieL,  Gr.  luimnti.  Armor,  mamm.  The  English  for  Latin  words  of  which  it  is  the  ioiliil' 
sound  of  M  is  that  which  belongs  to  it  also  in       HAS,  a  fairy,  celebrated  by  ShakespeutiK 

most  ofthe  European  languages.    In  French  and  otlier  English  poets.    The  name  is  of  noc^ 

Portuguese,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  origin,  being  variously  derived  Aoro  tbe  16^ 

in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  loses  its  gard  of  the  Eddas,  the  Habmidis  or  w 

sound,  and  has  no  other  function  than  to  indi*  Abonde  of  Norman  fidry  lore,  and  frooi  t» 

eate  the  nasality  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  Cymric  mob,  a  chUd.    AcoordbgtoToAlv 

it.    No  Greek  word  terminates  with  m.    In  was  not  the  feirj  qneen,  the  same  m  ij^ 

Latin,  m  final  is  the  more  usual  characteristic  nia,  this  dignity  having  been  ascribed  tg^ 

of  the  accusative  singular.    The  ancient  gram-  only  by  mistaking  the  use  of  the  old  M^ 

marians  ascribed  to  it  in  this  case  a  different  word  queen,  which  originally  meiat  ^j 

Pronunciation  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere,  woman.    Queen  Mab  is  mentloiied  in  sov^ 

he  obscurity  of  this  sound,  perhaps  only  indi-  iq>eare*s  ^*  Romeo  and  JnHet^''  ^^^^^^iw^ 

eating  the  nasality  of  the  vowel,  still  appears  tyr,*'  Randolph's  pastoral  of  "Anjiitis,  I^ 

from  the  fact  that  in  Latin  verses  m  final,  fol-  ton's  ''Nymphldia,"  and  MQtDo's  ^VhSK^ 
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« 

MABILLON,  JiA9,  a  IVenoh  eodesiastie  and  received  all  the  credit    Qnarrelling  with  his 
author,  horn  at  St.  Pierre  du  Mont,  in  Cham-  patron,  however,  he  applied  himself  to  literature, 
pagne,  Not.  23, 1632,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  27, 1707.  and  in  1748  poblished  at  Geneva  his  Droit  pu- 
Having  Joined  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr,  he  hlie  de  V Europe^  which  achieved  a  remarkable 
was  chosen  to  assist  Dom  Jean  d'Achery  in  the  success.    It  was  followed  by  Ohtercations  nir 
compilation  of  his  Spicilsgiwn  Veterum  Scrip-  les  Grees  (1749) ;  Ohservatiom  iur  Us  BamaiM 
torum^  and  subsequently  edited  the  works  of  (1761) ;   Entretien%  de  Phocion  (Amsterdam, 
St.  Bernard  (2  vols,  fol.,  1690)  in  the  series  of  1758) ;    Obserratums  gar  Vhistoire  de  Franee 
the  fathers  published  by  his  congregation.    The  ^Geneva,  1755);    Prindpee  dee  negociatione 
ability  with  which  he  discharg^  this  task  (the  Hague,  1757);  2>0  2a  mani^tfcTeertVtfrAii^ 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  the  minister  toire  (1778);  De  la  legislation  (Amsterdam, 
Colbert  offered  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livres,  1776) ;  De  Videe  de  Vhistoire  (1778) ;  and  PHn- 
which  he  refused,  asking  that  the  royal  muni-  eipesde  morale  (1784).    Having  been  requested 
ficenoe  might  rather  be  shown  to  his  order,  by  the  government  of  Poland  to  prepare  for  them 
In  1688  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  Louis  XIY.  a  code  of  laws,  he  visited  that  country  in  1771, 
to  collect  documents  relating  to  French  history ;  and  published  in  1781  a  work  Du  gouvemement 
and  the  applause  with  which  his  Iter  Germani-  de  la  Pologne,    He  was  also  consulted  by  the 
eum^  a  narrative  of  the  journey,  was  received,  American  congress  in  1788  on  the  preparation 
induced  the  king  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  1685  of  the  constitution,  and  embodied  liis  views  in 
to  make  purchases  for  the  royal  library.    A  his  Observations  swr  le  gouvemement  et  Us  lois 
result  of  this  tour  was  his  Museum  Italieum  des6tats  ff nis  cPAmerique  (l^Si), 
(1687-9),  containing  an  account  of  the  places  MABUSE,  Jak,  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  real 
which  he  visited,  the  rare  treasures  of  some  of  name  was  QossaerL  bom  in  Manbeuge,  Hainaut, 
the  libraries,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  about  1499,  died  about  1562.    Of  his  early  his- 
beside  several  learned  historical  dissertations,  tory  little  is  known  with  certainty.    He  is  said 
While  at  Bome  he  examined  the  catacombs  to  have  studied  painting  in  Italy,  after  which 
with  great  care,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  hon-  he  practised  his  art  in  various  cities  of  the 
ore  paid  to  some  of  the  relics  found  there,  wrote  Netherlands,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  disai« 
a  letter  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ensebius  pated  and  scandalous  career.    During  the  reign 
of  Rome  to  Theophilus  of  France,  on  the  Yen-  of  Henry  VIII.  he  found  his  way  to  England, 
eration  of  Unknown  Saints,"  which  was  exam-  and  painted  several  of  the  royal  family  and 
ined   by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and  many  persons  of  distinction.    He  was  the  eon- 
would  have  been  condemned  had  not  the  author  temporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Dtlrer  and  Ln« 
printed  a  new  edition  with  alterations.    Boon  oas  van  Leyden.    His  most  celebrated  picture, 
afterward  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  perished  in  the 
refute  Ranc6,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Middel- 
recent  work  had  condenmed  the  custom  of  per-  burg,  where  it  was  deposited.     The  finest  of 
mitting  monks  to  study.    MabiUon's  ^* Essay  on  the  authenticated  works  passing  under  his  name 
Monastic  Studies,"  which  appeared  in  oonse-  is  the  "  Wise  Men's  Offering,"  now  in  the  pos- 
quence  in  1691,  was  equally  remarkable  for  session  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 
'  sound  argument  and  good  tenoper.    His  most  MACADAM,  John  Loudok,  the  originator  of 
important  other  works  are:    Vetera  AnaUeia  macadamized  roads,  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  Sept. 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1675-'85);   De  Be  DipUmatiea  21, 1756,  died  in  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  Nov.  26, 
(1681) ;  and  De  Liturgia  GaUieana  (1685).    He  1886.    Both  his  parents  came  of  distinguished 
edited  and  published  with  Buinart  Acta  Sane*  Scottish  families.    On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
torum  Ordinis  Saneti  Benedieti^  commenced  by  1770  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  William  Macadam, 
D^Achery,  and  published  the  first  4  vols,  of  the  who  came  to  America  attached  to  the  commis- 
AnnaUs  Ordinis  Benedietini  (6  vols.,  Paris,  sariat  department  of  the  army  which  was  sent 
1708-^89).    A  collection  of  his  Ouvrages  pos-  out  under  the  earl  of  Loudon  for  tlie  conquest  of 
thumes  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  appeared  in  1724,  Canada,  and  after  the  peace  with  France  had 
and  his  **  Inedited  Correspondence  with  Mont-  settled  in  New  York.    He  placed  his  nephew 
faucon,  Magliabecchi,  &c.,"  was  edited  by  M  in  a  counting  house  in  that  city,  of  which 
Yalery  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847).  he  subseqently  became  a  successful  merchant 
MABLY,  Gabbikl   Bosvot  db,  a  French  and  prominent  citijsen.    A  loyalist  from  princi- 
ecdesiastio  and  publicist,  bom   in  Grenoble,  pie,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  king  when  the 
March  14,  1709,  died  in  Paris,  April  28, 1785.  war  of  tne  revolution  broke  out    During  its 
His  family  name  was  Bonnot.  Like  his  younger  oontinuance  he  held  the  appointment  of  agent 
brother,  the  philosopher  Condillac,  he  was  des-  for  the  sale  of  prizes  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
tined  for  the  church,  and  after  studying  at  the  an  office  in  which  he  made  a  considerable  for- 
seminary  of  Saint  Suipioe  in  Paris  was  ordained  tune,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lost,  how- 
snbdeacon.  He  showed  little  likingfor  theology,  ever,  at  the  peace  of  1788,  when  with  the  other 
and  for  some  time  was  secretly  employed  in  loyalists  of  the  city  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
afllurs  of  state  by  his  relative  Cardinal  de  Ten-  don  America  for  ever.    He  returned  to  Scotland 
oin,  minister  of  Louis  XY.,  conducting  the  most  in  May  of  that  year,  and  resided  for  a  brief  period 
difficult  negotiations  and  writing  elaborate  re-  at  Dumcrieff  near  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  but 
ports  with  an  ability  for  wluoh  the  minister  aoon  parohased  the  estate  of  Sanohrie  in  the 
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county  of  Ayr.     He  took  a  prominent  part  artificial  flooriog  formiiig  a  Bteong.  mut 
in  the  affaira  of  the  connty,  waa  in  the  com-  solid  surface,  capable  of  canying  grestvccx 
mission  of  the  peace,  a  trustee  of  the  roads,  and  over  which  carriages  may  pasB  w^ 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.    At  meeting  any  impediment.    TofonnatnieicM- 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  adamized  road  the  following  principles  mmtk 
he  raised  a  corps  of  artillery  for  the  protec-  fully  understood  and  acted  upon:  tbatitiitk 
tion  of  Ayrshire,  and  received  the  commis-  native  boU  wluch  really  aopports  the  ireigfata 
sion  of  major  from  George  IIL    It  was  in  the  traffic ;  that  while  this  soil  is  preserred  k  i 
course  of  bis  duties  as  a  magistrate  and  trus-  dry  state  it  will  carry  any  weight  iritboots^ 
tee  of  roads  in  Ayrshire  that  Mr.  Macadam's  ing,  and  that  it  does  in  &ot  carry  both  the  nk 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  want  of  scien-  and  the  carriages;  that  this  native soQ nost be 
tiiic  principle  in  the  formation  of  roads.    The  rendered  quite  dry  by  a  thorough  dnmis^fhia 
result  of  his  observation  and  studies  was  the  all  under  water,  and  a  covering  impenetnlit 
elaboration  of  the  system  which  has  received  to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  topramt 
his  name.    He  did  not,  however,  devote  him*  it  in  that  dry  state;   that  tiie  thiekneB  ofi 
self  to  bringing  his  system  into  practical  opera-  road  shoold  only  be  regolated  by  tbe  qufititrtf 
tion  at  once^  for  in  1798  he  was  sent  by  the  material  necessary  to  foim  sach  imperT)oi$aif> 
British  goverament  to  the  west  of  England  to  ering,  and  never  by  any  reference  to  iti  on 
regulate  and  remove  abuses  in  the  victualling  of  power  of  carrying  weight.     This  ooverinf  or 
the  navy  in  the  western  ports,  in  which  service  roof  of  the  soil  must  be  made  of  dein  dijifiooe 
he  was  kept  tiU  1802,  when  he  removed  ^m  broken  into  small  fragments,  each  not exndig 
Falmouth  to  Bristol.    After  1827  he  resided  at  6  ounces  in  weight,  about  the  size  oft  pfms 
Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire.    From  1798  to  1815,  egg,  which  must  be  eo  prepared  and  lad  s 
when  Mr.  Macadam  was  appointed  the  surveyor*  to  unite  by  its  own  angles  into  a  finn,  em- 
general  of  the  Bristol  trust,  and  first  commenced  pact,  impenetrable  body.    This  cannot  be  dka- 
the  making  of  roads  upon  his  own  principles,  ed  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  thil  at 
he  was  engaged  during  all  his  leisure  in  travel*  earth,  clay,  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mitts  tfas 
ling  through  Great  Britain,  and  investigating  will  hold  or  conduct  water  be  mixed  witb  tbt 
the  condition  of  the  roads.    In  this  investiga-  broken  atone.    A  road  perfectly  made  osthea 
tion,  made  as  a  private  individual  and  at  his  principles  completely  exdudes  water,  and tkn- 
own  expense,  he  travelled  80,000  miles  and  fore  never  can  be  afiected  by  the  action  of  fiat 
spent  over  5  years  in  time  and  more  than  £5,000  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  broken  ione 
in  money.    In  1811  he  made  a  communication  should  never  be  less  than  7  nor  more  thai  J0 
to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  conunons  upon  inches ;  and  the  surface  should  be  made  ocdj 
the  state  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom,  contain-  flat,  never  having  a  greater  slope  fhm  tbe«i* 
ing  the  outlines  of  his  system  and  directions  for  treto  the  sides  than  an  inch  in  efmjifto, 
repairing  roads.    In  Dec.  1815,  he  was  appoint-  which  will  be  ample  to  carry  off  all  rui.  1> 
ed  surveyor-general  of  the  trust,  or  district  of  discovery  by  Mr.  Macadam  that  aDgnhr  frur 
roads  of  Bristol,  and  in  Jan.  1816,  commenced  ments  of  hard  materials,  sufficiently  redoeed  a 
carrying  his  system  into  operation.     He  met  size,  will  coalesce  or  bind  into  a  eaofned 
with  the  greatest  opposition  fVom  the  farmers,  mass  of  stone  under  the  pressure  of  vkek 
traders,  and  common  people,  as  well  as  from  the  thus  forming  a  sort  of  natoral  moeaio  inpff- 
employees  of  all  grades  under  the  old  system,  trable  to  water,  and  the  system  of  road  oa^ 
which  had  brought  the  roads  of  the  trust  into  so  based  upon  it,  have  been  of  greater  aerrin  imI 
bad  a  state  that  most  of  them  were  then  actu-  ben^t  to  mankind  than  any  other  contriboticii 
aUy  under  indictment    So  inveterate  and  so  to  the  science  of  locomotion  except  the  isTtttigB 
general  was  this  prejudice,  and  so  inimical  were  of  the  steam  engine. — ^Mr.  Macadam  nenr  de 
the  old  surveyors  to  the  new  system,  that  Mr.  manded  nor  received  any  remuneration  frootkt 
Macadam  after  a  briefperiod  was  compelled  to  various  authorities,  comnuttees^  and  tnab^ 
call  upon  his  8  sons,  William,  James,  and  Lou-  whom  he  was  consulted,  except  what  was  fiM? 
don,  to  act  as  surveyors,  having  found  that  no  tendered ;  and  very  many  of  them  aercr  e^ 
person  not  of  his  own  fiimily  could  be  depended  piud  the  expenses  that  they  ocoasMoed  him.  ^ 
upon  to  carry  out  the  necessary  details.    After  never  would  take  a  contnust  to  make  or  r^ 
the  benefits  of  the  system  became  palpable,  the  a  road  himself  nor  permit  any  of  his  tuo^J  ^ 
rapidity  of  its  adoption  was  remarkable.  Within  do  so.    He  declined  aU  offers  made  him  to  lein 
4  years  700  miles  of  road  in  15  different  trusts  England  and  take  charge  of  the  pnMiowig 
were  made;  and  within  8  years  Mr.  Macadam  of  foreign  countries,  especially  an  ^x^^*"*^ 
had  given  his  personal  attention  and  his  advice  liberal  and  very  ccHnplimentanr  one  from  »| 
and  assistance  to  no  fewer  than  70  trusts  in  28  kte  emperor  Nicholas  of  Busaia.   In  1^^ 
different  counties  in  Great  Britain.    In  a  few  British  parliament  voted  Mr.  Hacadao  A*^ 
years  later,  out  of  the  25,600  miles  of  public  toward  repaying  his  expenaeain  introdaa^* 
roads  in  the  kingdom,  nearly  seven  tenths  were  system,  and  an  additional  sum  of  A^V 
macadamized ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  inventor  consideration  for  the  benefit  the  oatkn  0>^ 
of  the  system  (1886)  it  is  believed  that  there  rived  from  his  labors  and  the  free  gifto^ 
were  not  250  miles  of  the  whole  not  macadam-  invention.      Even  this  strikiogiy  i^^Jf^ 
ised.— A  road,  according  to  Mr.  Macadam,  is  an  compttnation  was  never  iM&jt^  fi*** 
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at    the  same  time  offered  knighthood,  which  goyernor^s  pakee,  and  the  finfflish  factory.  On 

he  refnaed.    The  goyernment  sahseqnently  ten-  the  hills  around  the  city  are  forts  which  haye 

dered  the  title  to  his  second  son,  James  (the  an  imposhig  appearance,  bat  are  badly  armed 

eldest,  William,  having  preyiously  died),  then,  with  wom-oot  cannon.    The  prmcipal  Porta- 

and  nntil  his  own  death  in  1852,  snryeyor-gen-  gaese  officials  are  the  goyernor,  the  jadge,  and 

eral  of  the  metropolitan  trost,  or  road  disdict  the  bishop.    There  is  a  college  here  for  the 

of  London ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  him  against  edncation  of  Catholic  priests^  a  grammar  school 

his  father's  advice.    From  this  fact,  added  to  in  which  Portagaese  is  taaght,  an  English  hoe- 

his  lonff  service  in  the  metropolitan  trost,  has  pital,  and  several  other  benevolent  institations. 

arisen  uie  erroneoos  statement,  sometimes  even  The  harbor  of  Macao  has  not  snfficient  depth 

made  in  print,  that  Sir  James  Macadam  was  of  water  for  large  vessels,  which  anchor  in  the 

the  originator  of  the  system  invented  by  his  roads  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  and  aboat  5  m.  dis- 

father.  Mr.  Macadam  was  twice  married :  first,  tant.    But  little  shipping  is  owned  in  the  place, 

during  his  residence  in  America,  to  Miss  NicoU  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  almost  whoUy  by 

of  Long  isUmd;  and  in  1627  to  Miss  De  Lancey«  Chinese  and  British  merchants.    The  climate 

eldest  daoghter  of  John  Peter  De  Lancey,  of  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  city  is  a  fik- 

Ileathcote  Hill,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  a  vorite  resort  for  invalids  from  India.     Macao 

sister  of  the  Bt  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  was  granted  to  the  Portagaese  in  1585  by  the 

present  bishop  of  western  New  York ;  a  lady  Chinese  emperor,  in  reward  for  their  services 

of  American  extraction,  bat  who  was  bom  and  in  repelling  the  incnrsions  of  a  Japanese  pirate, 

resided  in  England.  It  had,  however,  been  the  seat  of  a  £Eu^tory  be- 

MACANALLY,  David  Ricb,  an  American  fore  that  period,  and  between  1558  and  1561 

clergyman,  born  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,Feb.  17,  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Camo^ns,  who 

1810.    He  was  admitted  into  the  conference  of  held  a  small  jadicial  office  there,  and  wrote  a 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  oharch  as  a  travelling  part  of  the  ^^  Lasiad  "  in  a  grotto  in  a  garden 

preacher,  at  Abingdon,  Ya.,  in  Dec  1829.  After  behind  the  city.    Macao  was  for  a  long  period 

12  years  of  service  on  circnits  and  districts,  he  the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  not  onlv  with  China, 

was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  East  Tennes-  bat  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  In- 

see  female  institate  in  Enoxville,  in  which  post  do-China.    It  dwindled  with  the  decline  of  the 

he  remained  8  years.   In  1851  he  was  appointed  Portagaese  power  in  the  East,  and  is  now  of 

editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate^'  in  St.  Loois,  little  commercial  or  political  importance. 

Mo.  He  had  been  since  1840  indu^eoUy  connect-  MACAQUE,  a  name  given  to  several  qnad- 

ed  with  the  press  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten-  moionoas   animals   intermediate  between  the 

nessee.    He  has  pnblished  varioas  pamphlets  long-tailed  monkeys  and  tbe  baboons,  constitat- 

and    tracts  on  edncational  and    controversial  ing  the  genos  macaetu  (Lac6p.),  characterized 

sabjeots,  and  for  several  years  was  connected  by  a  facial  angle  of  40**  or  45°,  elongated  mazzle, 

with  Horace  Mann  and  others  in  the  endeavor  distinct  saperoiliary  ridges,  long  and  large  ca- 

to  improve  the  common  school  system  of  the  nines,  short  tail,  and  rather  compact  form, 

coant^.     He  is  the  anther  of  ^  Sketches  of  The  common  macaque  (M,  eynomolguf^  Lac6p.) 

the  Life  and  Character  of  Mrs.  Ramsey,"  *^  Life  is  olive  brown  above  and  ^ayish  white  below, 

and  Times  of  William  Patton,"  and  ^^  Life  and  with  black  feet;   it  inhabits  the  interior  of 

Times  of  S&mael  Patton.*^  Africa,  and,  according  to  Geoffrey,  the  island 

MACAO,  a  Portagaese  city  on  the  coast  of  of  Java.  It  has  the  coloring  and  the  compara- 
China,  at  the  month  of  the  Canton  river,  in  tively  long  tail  of  the  gnenons,  bat  tbe  heavy 
lat.  22''  12'  45"  N.,  long.  US'"  85'  E. ;  pop.  and  strong  form  of  the  baboons;  the  general 
aboat  60,000,  of  whom  50,000  are  Chinese,  and  position  is  on  all  fonrs  or  seated  on  the  groaad, 
the  remainder  a  mixed  maltitade  of  nearly  all  taking  food  either  by  the  hands  or  immediately 
nations.  The  city  occapies  a  peninsnla  on  the  by  the  moath,  filling  the  ample  cheek  poaches 
S.  £.  side  of  the  island  of  Heang-shang.  A  beforo  swallowing  any  thing.  The  wanderoo, 
low  narrow  isthmos  aboat  i  m.  wide  joins  or  lion-tailed  monkey  (if. /Sitlimw,  Lac^p.),  from 
this  peninsula  to  the  main  island.  The  Chinese  the  Indian  arohipelago,  is  black  above,  with 
have  built  a  waU  across  this  isthmns,  and  for-  grayish  longer  hair  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
merly  maintained  a  guard  there  to  prevent  for-  a  gray  beara ;  under  parts  grs^ ;  tail  with  a  toft 
cigners  from  passing.  The  Portuguese  territory  at  the  end;  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  spaniel 
is  8  m.  in  length  by  ^  m.  in  breadth.  The  city  dog,  livinff  in  the  woods,  feeding  on  roots  and 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  acclivity  of  two  hills  leaves,  and  of  harmless  disposition.  The  pig- 
around  a  large  semicircular  bay.  Its  white-  tailed  macaque  (if.  rhesuSf  Qeoffi'.),  from  east- 
washed  houses  make  a  pretty  appearance  from  em  India,  is  grayish  green  above,  with  short 
the  roadstead,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  tail,  golden  yellow  nate&  and  gra^  extremities. 
the  Chinese  population  live  in  miserable  kad  The  brown  baboon  (M,  nemeatnntu^  Geoffir.), 
iilthy  dwellings.  The  best  part  of  the  place  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  deep  brown  above, 
consists  of  a  long  line  of  well  built  houses  on  with  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  tail  slender  and 
the  beach,  in  front  of  which  is  a  promenade  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tliigh,  and  limbs 
called  the  Praya  Qrande.  There  are  12  Per-  vdlowidi*  The  black  baboon  (if.  nigdr^  Desm.) 
toguese  churches  and  several  convents.  The  has  the  hair  rather  woolly,  with  a  crest  on  the 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  senate  house,  the  head,  the  tail  a  mere  tubercle,  and  the  muzsle 
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elongated.    Some  of  these  maoaqnes  have  been  fore  him,  bnt  he  first  gsre  to  them  poetic  a- 

placed  in  the  genns  inuus  (Gay.),  which  indndes  cellence.    His  principal  poem,  Maecama,  i 

the  Barbary  ape  (/.  syhantu,  Geoffr.),  the  burlesque  mixture  of  Latin,  Italian,  Ta6Ctt,6id 

tailless  species  living  -wild  upon  the  rock  of  Gib-  plebeian  words  and  forma,  satirically  namtatk 

raltar,  and  the  only  one  found  in  Europe.    This,  adventures  of  its  hero  until  he  fia^y  UTiTe§ ,: 

wiiti  the  last  named  species,  leads  to  the  eywh  hell.    In  his  Apologetiea  to  the  work  be  de- 

eephali  or  dog-fiiced  baboons.    These  monkeys  scribes  the  new  q[)eciea  of  po^,  derinDgtk 

ore  frequently  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when  name  from  macaroni,  because,  libp  that  nflmp 

taken  young,  are  easily  tamed ;  less  actiye  than  of  paste,  batter,  cheese,  and  spice,  it  sbooU  k 

ordinary  monkeys  and  more  powerful,  they  coarse  and  popular.    The  oldest  GflnauiBttei- 

have  not  the  ferocity  and  dlKOstang  habits  of  ronic  poem  is  the  FMa,  OaHtim  terMiii 

the  baboons.    (See  Apr,  and  Saboon.)  Flois  dwartibu^y  iUi$  J)eirieulUy  mia  mnajm 

MAOARONI  (Ital.  mae(^ieron%)y  a  peculiar  MvMchct^    Mtmnos,    Weibras^  Jung/m,  iCl 

paste  or  dough  prepared  fbom  wheat  flour  and  hehupper^  et  tpiUtbus  auu  Mcktu^ktiUdBtrti 

manufactured  into  tubeo  or  ribbons.    It  is  an  hittere  wlenU    Autore  ChipkMo  EMhadat 

Italian  invention,  and,  though  made  by  a  simple  ex  Flolandia^  which  nnoe  15d8  has  been  ok 

process,  has  never  been  pr<duced  with  so  great  reprinted.    Another  German  macaronic  )9» 

success  in  any  other  country.     The  samples  tided  De  LutitcUe  StudetUiea,   UxXm  gbe 

from  France  at  tiie  great  exhibition  of  1861  examples  of  French  macaronio  venes  in  h 

were  nearly  equal  to  uiose  fh>m  Italy;  the £ng-  malaae  itnaginaire  ;  and  RabelaiJS  who  ±b 

lidi  samples  were  inferior.    The  grain  grown  mentions  Merlin  the  cook  (CloooaieX  enoloyec 

in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  is  this  style  in  French  jwose.     It  prewied  l- 

sfud  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  and  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Beniy  \L  lac 

is  ther^ore  better  adapted  to  this  manufacture,  specimens  exist  from  Walter  de  Mapes  to  Job 

The  wheat,  after  being  washed  in  the  mountain  Bxelton. 

streams,  is  freed  from  the  husks  and  ground  in       MAOABTHUE,  DuvoAir,  an  Anerietn  pit- 
water  mills,  when  hot  water  is  added  till  it  is  of  neer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Dutchess  co,  X.  T. 
the  consistency  of  stiff  dough.     Five  different  Jane  14, 1772,  died  in  Ohio  in  1840.  Esfsd^ 
qualities  of  flour  are  obtained  by  an  equal  nnm-  removed  in  1780  to  the  western  frontiercf  Pc& 
ber  of  siftings,  the  last  ^ving  the  finest  and  sylvania,  where  he  was  early  inured  to  tiielaboR 
roost  delicate  that  can  be  made.    It  is  kneaded  ajod  privations  of  border  life.  At  IB  jetadift 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pole  attached  to  a  post  he  left  his  f&ther's  house  to  seek  his  foiiwB 
fixed  in  the  ground,  ^nd  worked  up  and  down  the  wilderness,  and  participated  as  a  no^ff 
as  a  lever,  under  one  end  of  which  the  paste  is  scont  in  the  warfare  with  the  Indiiios  in  K» 
placed ;  or  by  another  and  less  agreeable  pro-  tucky  and  Ohio,  until  the  victory  of  Geo.Va5» 
cess  of  piling  up  the  dough  and  treading  it  out  in  1797  gave  peace  to  the  western  ooodut.  A^ 
with  the  feet,  after  which  it  is  rolled  with  a  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  lie 
heavy  rolling  pin.     To  reduce  the  dough  to  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  and  soon  atqore^ 
tubes  or  ribbons,  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast  iron  a  large  landed  estate,    Subsequendy  be  beoK 
vessel  is  used,  having  the  bottom  perforated  a  member  of  the  Ohio  ]egi8lidnr6,aDdvi9^ 
with  holes  or  slits.     When  this  is  filled  with  pomted  migor^neral  of  the  territorial  vSm 
the  paste,  a  heavy  iron  plate  is  driven  in  by  a  In  the  war  of  1812  he  received  the  ecmnasB» 
powerfril  press,  which  forces  the  paste  through  of  brigadieivgeneral  in  the  army,  and  afterarr* 
the  holes,  and  gives  it  the  shape  of  the  perfora-  ing  for  two  years  as  second  in  oommaod  ac- 
tions, the  workman  cutting  on  the  pieces  of  the  ceeded  Gen.  Harrison  in  1814  in  ooBUBod  « 
desired  length  as  they  come  through.    During  tlie  army  of  the  West.    In  the  latter  pata 
this  process  it  is  partially  baked  by  a  fire  made  this  year  he  projected  and  partly  tpoonpiisbtf 
under  the  cylinder.    Sometimes  the  flat  pieces  a  bold  plan  of  conquering  Upper  Canada*  vluj 
are  formed  into  tubes  by  uniting  the  edges  be-  he  was  obliged  to  relinquisfa  from  a  Culm  « 
fbre  they  are  thoroughly  dry.     After  being  theforcesof  Gen.  Izard  to  cooperate  with  1>» 
hung  up  for  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for  use.  After  the  peace,  as  a  joint  oomnuasiooerv^ 
The  largest  tubes  are  called  maecheroni^  the  Gen.  Oass,  he  negotiated  the  treitr  *^'^  . 
amaller  iDemUceUiy  and  the  smallest  /edelini,  Indians  of  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  tbelrko^ 
Ifacaroni  is  prepared  for  the  table  by  boiling  that  state,  which  was  ratified  in  1818.  B«fW' 
and  baking  with  grated  cheese,  and  is  in  com-  sequently  served  again  in  the  Ohio  iegisiitnn 
men  with  vermicelli   and  the  other  varieties  and  in  I8S^-^5  was  a  representatiTe  toe* 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups.  gress  from  that  state.    In  1880  he  ^^^^ 

MAO ARONIO  POETRY,  originally  a  species  governor  of  Ohio,  which  position  be  oo0ipK| 

of  Latin  verse,  in  which  words  of  a  modem  Ian-  nntil  1888.    During  his  term  of  office  be » 

^age  furnished  with  Latin  terminations  were  with  an  accident  which  made  liim  a  oi^ 

intermingled ;  afterward,  in  general,  any  verses  and  the  effect  of  confinement  npon  ^J^ 

exhibiting  a  medley  of  languages.    The  inven-  tomed  from  youth  to  aa  aetira  lift  ^f^ 

tion  of  macaronics  is  usually  attributed  to  Teofilo  his  health  that  reason  gave  vay,  udV^K 

Folengo,  called  Merlino  Oocci^o  (1491-1544),  last  few  months  of  his  lift  he  was  iasaM. 
a  learned  and  witty  Benedictine,  and  friend  and       MAQARTKEY,  Gbobqi,  eari,aBritish#i^ 

contemporary  of  Bannazzaro.    They  existed  be-  matist,  bom  in  lissammme,  naar  Mb^  '^ 
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14, 1787,  died  in  Ohisviok.  England,  Maroh  81,  Idand,  and  having  a  language  of  their  own 

1806.    He  was  gradoatea  at  Trinity  college  with  a  written  character.    They  are  oompara- 

Dnblin,  in  1769,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  tiyely  civilized,  and  soon  after  the  first  visit  of 

himaetf  as  a  law  stndent  at  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Portagnese  in  1525  became  the  dominant 

London,    In  1764  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex-  people  of  Celebes.    They  embraced  Moham- 

traordinary  to  the  court  of  Rnssia,  with  which  medanism,  which  they  forced  upon  the  Bngis, 

country  he  sncceeded  in  concluding  a  commer-  the  other  principal  race  of  the  island.    In  1669 

cial  treaty.    In  1769  he  was  made  chief  secre-  they  were  snbdned  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  re- 

tary  for  Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  cently  driven  out  the  Portuguese.    They  were 

Irish  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  return-  themselves  expelled  by  the  British  in  1810,  but 

ed,  by  his  contests  with  leaders  of  the  patriot  Macassar  was  restored  to  them  with  their  other 

party.    In  1772  he  resigned  his  Irish  secretary-  possessions  in  1816. 

ship,  and  in  1775  became  governor  of  the  island  MACASSAR,  Strait  op,  a  channel  connect- 
of  Grenada,  which  he  held  till  1779,  when,  being  ing  the  seas  of  Celebes  and  Snnda,  and  separat- 
compelled  to  surrender  that  possession  to  the  ing  the  island  of  Celebes  from  that  of  Borneo. 
French,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.  Hav-  It  is  abont  850  m.  long  and  from  50  to  1^0  m. 
ing  been  exchanged,  he  returned  to  England,  wide,  and  runs  N.  and  S.  During  the  N.  winds 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras  in  1780 ;  of  Jannary  and  February  a  strong  current  runs 
but  ill  health  constrained  bun  to  resign  this  through  it  toward  the  S,  Its  navigation  is  ob- 
office  in  1786,  and  to  decline  that  of  governor-  strncted  by  shoals  and  rocks, 
general  of  India  to  which  he  had  been  nomi-  MACAUCO.  See  Lkkxir. 
Dated  before  his  arrival  in  London.  In  1792  he  MACAULAY,  CATHAsms  (Sawbbidob),  an 
was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  English  anthoreee,  born  in  Kent  in  1788,  died  in 
court  of  P^n,  being  the  first  English  envoy  London  in  1791.  In  1760  she  was  married  to 
ever  sent  to  China.  He  was  next  made  first  Dr.  Qeorg&  Maoaulay,  a  London  physician.  She 
British  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  a  great  admirer 
but  declining  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return  of  Washington,  with  whom  she  corresponded. 
to  England.  In  1776  he  was  created  baron,  in  and  whom  she  visited  in  1785.  Her  principal 
1792  viscount,  and  in  1794  Earl  Macartney  in  works  are :  '*  History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
the  Irish  peerage,  while  in  1796  he  was  honor-  cession  ol  James  I.  to  the  Kevolution"  (8  vols, 
ed  with  a  British  barony.  An  account  of  his  4to.,  London,  1768-71) ;  "Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Chinese  embas^,  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  Pamphlet,  entitled  ^Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of 
had  been  secretary  to  him,  appeared  in  London  the  Present  Discontents'  V  (London,  1770) ;  "  A 
in  1797  (2  vols.  ito.).  His  life,  with  selections  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copyright" 
from  his  writings,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  was  (London,  1774) ;  **  Address  to  the  People  of 
published  in  London  in  1807  (2  vols.  4to.).  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  the  Present 
MACASSAB,  or  Manokassab,  a  Dutch  settle-  Important  Crisis  of  AfEhhn"  (Bath,  1775) ;  "  Se- 
ment  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula  ries  of  Letters  on  English  Histon^from  the  Rev- 
of  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the  Malay  arcbipel-  olution  to  the  Resignation  of  Walpole"  (Bath, 
ago,  in  lat.  S""  7'  45"  S.,  long.  119''  21'  81"  E. ;  1778) ;  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
pop.  about  20,000.  The  name  is  also  given  Truth''  (London,  1788) ;  and  '*  Cbservations  on 
to  a  government  comprising  all  the  Dutch  pos*  the  Reflections  of  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution 
sessions  on  the  island,  with  a  population  of  in  France"  (London,  1790).  Her  '^History  of 
about  520,000.  The  town  is  situated  about  800  England'*  was  received  with  favor  on  its  first 
feet  from  the  beach,  in  a  beautiful  plain  bound-  appearance,  but  is  now  little  esteemed, 
ed  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  has  a  MACAULAY,  Thomas  Babikoton,  baron,  an 
pier  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  15  or  16  feet  English  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Roth- 
of  water.  The  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  ley  Temple,  in  the  village  of  Rothley,  Leicester^ 
well  bnilt^  most  of  the  houses  being  of  European  shire,  Cct  25, 1800^ied  in  Kensington,  Lon- 
oonstmction.  One  street  is  set  apart  for  the  don,  Dec.  28, 1859.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
Chinese.  The  town  is  defended  by  Fort  Rotter-  Scotch  highlanders,  and  ministers  of  .the  kirk, 
dam,  a  work  of  considerable  strength,  and  sur-  The  Rev.  John  Macaulay  was  minister  of  Card- 
ronnded  by  palisades,  with  gates  which  are  ross  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  the  father  of 
dosed  at  night  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  one  daughter,  Jean,  who  married  Thomas  Bab- 
storms  are  seldom  experienced.  Beside  fisher-  ington  of  Rothley  Temple,  an  English  gentle- 
ies  of  tripang  on  the  IT.  coast  of  Australia,  and  man  of  ancient  fiunily ;  and  of  two  sons,  Aulay 
a  large  native  traffic  with  almost  every  commer*  Macaulay,  who  was  a  scholar  of  some  note,  and 
dal  place  in  the  neighboring  waterS)  Macassar  died  vicar  of  Rothley;  and  Zachary  Macaulay, 
has  imports  of  piece  goods,  fire-arms,  ammuni-  who  became  a  West  India  merchant,  and  was 
tion,  cutlery,  and  woollens  from  the  Nether-  renowned  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  one  of  the 
lands,  and  nankeens,  silks^  sugar,  tea,  porcelain,  leaders  of  "the  Claphara  sect."  Zachary  M^ 
Ac,  from  China.  It  exports  rice,  doves,  nut-  aulay  married  Sdina  Mills,  daughter  of  a  book- 
megs,  sago,  cotton  wool,  tortoise  shelL  and  wax.  seller  of  Bristol,  and  the  future  historian  and 
It  was  made  a  free  port  by  the  Dutcn  in  1846.  statesman  was  bom  at  the  residence  of  his 
— The  name  Macassar  or  Mangassa  is  properly  aunt,  from  whose  husband  he  was  named.  His 
that  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  S.  part  of  the  educadon  began  at  home.    He  then  studied 
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under  a  Hr.  Preston,  at  Shelford;  and  at  18    the  adminiBtration  of  affidn.   He  had  ink- 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  His    ants,  but  the  code  prodnoed  was  mostly  lusivi 
vniyersity  career  was   brilliant.    In  1819  he    It  contained  86  chapters,  dirided  bto  doct 
gained  the  *^  chancellor's  medal''  for  a  poem  on    600  clauses,  and  was  published  in  18S8.  Oh<^ 
**  Ponopeii,"  tiie  same  prize  in  1820  for  a  poem    his  objects  was  to  do  justice  to  the  nstiTe  popp.- 
on  *^£yening,"  and  the  second  Oraven  scholar-    lations.    The  right  of  appealing  fivm  tbekn 
ship  in  1821.    He  was  a  leading  member  of  the    courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  the  preadiDey 
debating  society.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree    had  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  Eag^;  bottLr 
in  1822,  and  though  he  did  not  compete  for    new  code  provided  tiiat  both  nattTes  tod  h- 
honors,  owing  to  his  distaste  for  mathematics,  he    ropeans  should  bare  the  right  of  ameil,  kt 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.    He  resided    only  to  the  highest  proyincial  courtB.  Tin!  lfi< 
in  London  and  Cambridge  alternately  during  the    ncTolent  attempt  dlrew  down  upon  the  vMs 
next  4  years,  taking  his  master's  degree  in  1826 ;    the  denunciations  of  the  Eng^  in  bdift,  vb 
and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in    called  this  item  of  the  code  **th6  blidici' 
1826.    It  was  during  these  4  years  that  he    The  code  prored  a  failure,  and  oonM  not  Re- 
wrote several  of  his  ballads,  ^'  The  Bpanish  Ar-    plied  to  affidrs  of  real  lifia,  becains,  the  utberi 
madaJ"    **Moncontour,"    '*Ivry,"  and  others,    Mends  claimed,  it  was  too  good   IdISKIIl 
and  also  the  earliest  of  his  essays  and  critiques.    Macaulay  returned  to  England ;  and  in  180  k 
These  writings  appeared  principally  in  Knight's    was  elected  to  parliament  from  EdinlHii^  oi 
*^  Quarterly  Magazine."    His  first  contribution    was  appointed  secretary  at  war  in  tbeMelbcov 
to  the  ** Edinburgh  Reyiew"  appeared  in  1826,    ministry,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  Entna 
the  subject  being  slavery,  ana  his  connection    speech  on  resuming  parliamentary  life  msidt 
with  that  periodical  lasted  for  20  years.  At  that    June  18,  and  was  in  support  of  &e  baDot  fit 
time  he  wrote  poetical  political  ^^  squibs"  for  the    spoke  on  all  the  leading  questions  that  wcrefr 
**  London  Times,"  which  were  attributed  to    cussed  during  the  last  two  years  of  theMdbom 
Moore.    His  first  official  appointment  was  that    ministry;  and  when  that  minisdyiidliiiiA::: 
of  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  which  was  ob«    1841,  he  went  into  oppomtlon.  Ithubein^ 
tained  for  him  in  the  interval  between  the  fall    that,  as  an  opposition  member,  his  ynoensitf 
of  tbe  Liverpool  ministry  and  the  formation  of     often  heard ;  but  the  statement  is  ineorrecl  v 
the  Wellington  ministry.  His  first  public  speech    he  spoke  on  many  occasions  during  the  existoff 
was  made  in  1826,  at  the  annual  anti-alavery    of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry.  Aaon? 
meeting  in  London,  and  its  brilUanoy  confirmed    other  speeches  that  he  then  made  were  two(^ 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  debating    peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  onebdoffODtlK 
sodeties  of  Cambridge  and  the  metropolis.  Much    treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  other  on  th«  "fp- 
was  expected  of  him  by  the  whig  party,  to    prehension  of  offenders  bill,"  both  in  184S.  <^ 
which  he  belonged ;  and  in  1830  he  was  brought    the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  18<l  bt 
into  parliament  by  one  of  the  ehiefe  of  that  party,    was  made  paymaster-general.    For  his  50|<p(^ 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the  borough  of    of  the  Maynooth  grant  he  incurred  the  me»- 
Gfdne.    He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations    ity  of  his  constituents,  and  failed  of  a  reekftk^ 
of  his  friends.    His  first  speech  in  the  house  of    at  Edinburgh  in  1847.    In  1840  a  cdlectko  r 
commons  was  made  April  6,  1880,  in  support    his  contributions  to  the  ^^Edinbor]^  Ben^ 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  of  the    was  published  at  Boston,  under  the  tide « 
Jews  of  Great  Britain ;  and  his  second,  Dec.  18,    "  Miscellanies,"  in  2  vols.  12nio.,  but  «nitaK 
on  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  great    several  of  his  best  essays.  This  pnbKcaticn  fc« 
debates  that  marked  the  course  of  the  reform    made  him   cenerally  known  to  the  ra£9! 
contest  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Macaulay  took  a    world.    As  the  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Ika 
part  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley  (now    he  wrote  his  articles  on  "  dive"  and  **  Wine 
earl  of  Derby)  in  support  of  liberal  principles,    Hastings"  for  the  "Edinburgh  Reviev  n 
Mr.  Oroker  was  appointed  by  the  tories  to  sup-    1840  and  1842.    His  "Lays  of  Andent Bow 
press  the  rising  whig,  but  was  worsted  in  the    were  published  in  1842,  and,  in  ad^tioDtotbflr 
conflict    He  made  8  speeches  on  reform  in  the    merit  as  poetry,  the  introduction,  explaoawf 
old  parliament;  and  when  the  elections  for  the    and  notes  show  a  profound  spprAeaaoximVf 
first  reformed  parliament  took  place,  in  1882,  he    spirit  of  early  Roman  history.   ^^^.]^!^ 
was  returned  ror  the  populous  and  opulent  town    of  his  seat  in  parliament,  he  devoted  ^^^/\ 
of  Leeds.    He  spoke  several  times  in  1888,  his    a  work  on  English  history^  on  which  be  mc 
principal  eflfort  being  on  the  East  India  corti-    been  some  time  employed.    The  first  ^f' 
pany's  charter  bill,  Jiy  10,  which  the  experi-    ond  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at  the  a*^ 
enoed  speaker  (Manners  Sutton)  pronounced  the    of  1848,  bearing  the  title  of  **^^^^^^ 
best  speech  he  ever  heard.    He  was  appointed    England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the^^ 
secretary  of  the  board  of  control  in  1888 ;  but    ond."  These  volumes,  bende  Jn*"^f^II[j, 
he  resigned  that  office,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  par-    ter,  contained  the  history  of  ^^^  Jw 
liamen^  in  1884^  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mem-    the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  ^^^^ 
ber  of  the  supreme  oouuoiL    He  was  appointed    of  the  crown  on  William  and  Uuj  (^^'i. 
legal  adviser  to  that  body ;  and  as  the  special    period  of  only  4  yean;  and  as  the  *°"'^ 
object  of  his  miedon  was  to  prepare  a  new  In-    nounced  his  purpose  to  bring  the  hi^to'T^ 
dian  code,  he  was  exempted  from  all  share  in    to  a  time  which  was  within  tbemenioir^'*  1^ 
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sons  still  liTing,  a  very  extensive  w<»k  was  published  7  years  earlier,  either  in  their  matter 
anticipated.  The  ^  History  of  England  *'  was  or  their  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  Scotch 
received  by  the  world  with  as  much  fftvor  and  highlands  gave  much  offence  in  the  conntry  of 
enthnsiasm  as  ever  was  bestowed  upon  the  his  ancestors,  and  he  was  accased  of  dealing  too 
most  popular  of  novels.  The  brilUancy  of  its  favorably  with  the  conduct  of  William  lU.  in 
style,  the  range  of  its  authorities,  and  its  liberal  his  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and 
tone,  made  it  a  fkvorite  wherever  a  reading  in  the  summeif  of  1859  he  was  formdly  arraign- 
public  exists.  Some  of  the  statements  made  by  ed,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  "  Blackwood's  Mag* 
the  historian  led  to  controversy,  as  in  the  case  azine,*'  on  the  subjects  of  Marlborough,  Glen- 
of  his  charges  against  William  Penn,  which  is  coe,  and  the  highlands.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
not  yet  settled.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  lord  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French  acad- 
reotor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  made  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  In  the 
his  installation  speech  March  21.  The  next  day,  same  year  he  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
on  returning  thanks  for  the  tender  of  the  free-  with  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley. 
domof  the  city  of  Glasgow,  he  spoke  again,  and  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  puz- 
took  a  formal  farewell  of  political  life,  on  which  zled  for  a  territorial  designation,  as  his  life 
occasion  he  explained  the  principles  which  had  had  been  passed  in  towns,  and  he  did  not  be* 
governed  his  course  as  a  statesman.  ^^  The  path  long  to  tne  landed  aristocracy;  and  he  took 
of  duty,"  he  sud,  ^*-  appeared  to  be  between  two  that  of  Rothley  because  he  was  bom  there, 
dangerous  extremes^-extremes  which  I  shall  though  with  that  place  he  had  neither  feudal 
call  equally  dangerous,  seeing  that  each  of  them  nor  territorial  ccnmection.  His  promotion  was 
inevitably  conducts  society  to  the  other.  I  can-  universally  approved,  and  was  held  to  reflect 
not  accuse  myself  of  having  ever  deviated  fieur  honor  on  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
toward  either.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hav-  ston.  It  was  supposed  that  the  government 
ingeverbeenuntrueeither  to  the  cause  of  civil  wished  to  avail  itself  of  his  knowledge  of 
or  religious  liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property  Indian  a&irs,  the  foil  discussion  of  which  was 
and  law.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  that  I  bore  a  expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  in  some  of  those  reforms  which  corrected  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857 ;  but  he  never  took  any 
great  abuses,  and  removed  just  discontents.  I  part  in  the  debates  of  the  peers.  Continuing 
reflect  with  equal  pleasure  that  I  never  stooped  to  pursue  his  historical  labors,  so  &r  as  the 
to  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  never  feared  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  he  died  sud- 
to  confront  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  un-  denly  at  his  residence.  Holly  Lxlge,  Campden 
reasonable  clamor.  I  never  in  time  of  distress  Hill,  Kensington.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
incited  my  countrymen  to  demand  of  any  gov-  an  smection  of  the  heart,  and  its  immediate  oc- 
ernmentto  which  I  wcs  opposed  miracles — ^that  casion  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  died  in  a  faint- 
which  no  government  could  perform ;  nor  did  ing  fit  and  without  pain.  He  was  buried  in 
I  seek  even  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  it  '^stminster  abbey.  A  committee  was  formed 
was  the  duty  of  a  government  to  redress,  by  in  England  (June,  1860)  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
anj  other  tiian  strictly  peaeefol  and  legal  looting  a  fond  for  the  erection  of  his  statue  in 
means.^*  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  parliament  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  The  best  edition 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  without  a  move-  of  his  ^^  History  '^  is  that. of  1858,  in  7  volumes, 
mentonhispart.  He  neither  attended  a  meeting,  containing  his  last  touches  and  corrections, 
nor  issued  an  address,  nor  expended  a  farthing.  Several  editions  of  his  **  Essays"  have  been 
The  electors  thus  acted  in  order  to  repair  vol-  published  in  England,  and  of  those  published 
untarily  the  wrong  they  had  done  him  in  1847.  m  America,  that  in  5  volumes  (Philadelphia, 
He  resumed  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons.  1852)  is  the  most  complete.  A  full  collection 
but  the  failure  of  his  health  did  not  admit  of  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  has  recently  ap- 
his participating  in  debate.  His  last  speech  peared  (2  vols.,  London,  1860). 
was  that  which  he  made  at  Edinburgh  in  1852,  MACAW,  the  common  name  of  the  large  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reelection,  and  that  was  gorgeous  South  American  parrots  of  the  sub- 
postponed  for  several  months  on  account  of  his  fiunily  araina,  characterized  by  a  large  stout  biU, 
illness.  At  the  close  of  1855  the  8d  and  4th  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen  mudi 
volumesof  his**  History  of  England"  were  pub-  arched  to  the  prolonged  and  acute  tip;  the 
lished.  They  carried  the  work  down  to  the  lower  mandible  iS  deeper  than  long,  and  broader 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  the  autumn  of  1697,  thus  at  the  base  than  the  upper ;  the  wings  are  long 
covering  a  period  of  less  than  9  years ;  and  this  and  pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  the 
was  not  complete,  as  the  details  of  Scotch  af-  loncest ;  the  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  and 
fairs  for  some  time  were  postponed  to  the  5th  each  feather  narrowed  at  tiie  tip;  tarsi  short 
volume.  The  welcome  accorded  to  these  voir  and  robust,  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  toes 
umes  was  as  warm  as  that  which  had  been  be-  uneqmd,  the  anterior  outer  rather  larger  than 
stowed  on  their  predecessors,  both  in  Endand  the  posterior  outer.  This  sab-family  embraces 
and  in  America.  His  attacks  on  William  Penn  the  genera  ara  (Brisson),  eanurua  (Euhl),  and 
were  continued  in  these  volumes;  and  those  on  enicognathus  (Gray),  as  given  in  the  '^Genera 
Marlborough  were  much  increased  in  force,  of  Birds"  by  the  last  named  author;  but  as  the 
The  popularity  of  the  new  volumes  was  deserv-  name  macaw  is  generally  given  only  to  the  first 
ed,  for  they  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  genus,  this  article  will  be  restrioted  to  the  spe* 
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des  of  ofOf  with  which  the  geniiB  maeroeereui  linn.)  is  of  a  general  lively  green  €i]lar,ii^ 

(Vieill.)  is  synonTmons.    The  macawB  are  re-  blackish  brown  bill,  crimson  forehetd,  n^ 

markable  for  theh*  size  and  the  beanty  of  their  brown  ohio,  bine  lower  back,  npper  tail  wm. 

plumage ;  they  are  confined  to  the  tropical  re-  wing  coyerts,  and  qnills ;  the  upper  efokitd 

fions  of  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  bor-  the  tail  is  scarlet  with  bine  tip,  the  imdffnr- 

ers  of  forests,  keeping  almost  entirely  in  the  face  and  that  of  the  wings  oruigeydloY;  ^ 

trees  and  rarely  coming  to  the  ground ;  they  daws  are  strong,  hooked,  and  UacL  Itinkb- 

dimb  about  in  search  of  nuts  and  hard  fruits  its  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Andeen  eluiA,i: 

and  seeds,  which  they  can  readily  break  with  taining  an  eleyation  of  8,000  feet^  and  is  to 

their  powerftil  bills ;  their  food  is  entirely  Tege-  also  in  Mexico ;  it  attacks  fields  of  con  s&d 

table,  and  the  tongue  is  thick  and  soft;   tiie  other  grain  in  large  flocks,  often  ooiBimtiiDg» 

flight  is  horizontal,  and  not  eleyated.    Gfener-  rions  depredations;  it  also  feeds upoa  Ms lai 

ally  obaenred  in  pairs,  tiiey  sometimes  occur  in  fleshy  seed  Teasels ;  it  is  docile  aoa  easOy  tand 

small  flocks,  which  utter  the  most  piercing  and  These  birds  were  great  faToritee  widt  theba 

disaffreeable  screams  whenever  disturbed ;  they  Peruvians,  who  kept  them  as  pets  and  ora- 

are  less  docile  than  the  true  parrots,  and  can  mented  their  head  dreaaes  with  their  feillan. 
rarely  be  taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few       MACBETH,  a  Boottiah  dueftain  in  tbe  llt^ 

words  in  a  discordant  tone ;  they  breed  in  hoi-  century,  and  the  hero  of  one  of  Kiake^'^ 

low  trees,  laying  generally  2  eggs,  both  sexes  tragedies.    The  story  of  Macbeth  as  girs  z 

assisting  in  incubation ;  the  cheeks  are  bare  of  the  tragedy  is  founded  on  legends  whxk  m 

feathers,  having  only  a  few  minute  plumes ;  the  widely  difiTerent  trom  what  appears  to  be  ibe 

word  ara  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  true  history  as  investigated  by  modwi  osi- 

the  bird,  and  is  an  imitatiotf  <^  their  ordinary  cism.    In  reality  Macbeth  seems  to  hire  ber. 

cry.    Oneof  the  handsomest  spedes  is  the  scar-  the  vassal  of  Thorfinn,  a  Norvtegiaa  priM 

let  macaw  (A,  maeao,  Linn.),  measuring  89  who  had  conquered  the  north  d  kikl 

inches  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  King  Duncan,  in  the  absence  of  Tbarfiui,  h- 

prinoipal  color  is  bright  red,  with  blue  rump,  vaded  the  latter's  territories,  whidi  were  d^ 

vent,  tail  coverts,  and  qnills,  and  greenish  blue  fended  by  Mac^th,  who  defeated  and  \^i 

and  ydlow  wing  coverts ;  the  tail,  which  is  Duncan  in  a  battle  near  Elgin  in  lOiO.  Ii> 

about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  length,  is  varie*  beth  was  then  proclaimed  kingof  8ootlis4i£^ 

gated  with  blue  and  crimson ;  the  upper  man-  reigned  for  17  years,  till  in  10S7  Ma)oohB,t^< 

ibie  is  whitish,  the  lower  one  dusky,  and  the  son  of  Duncan,  assirted  by  an  Isi^  (>'^ 

skin  of  the  cheeks  white  and  wrinkled.    This  under  8iward,  earl  of  Northnmberlaiad,  ioTd- 

magnificent  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  South  ed  Scotland  and  regained  his  father is  tiL^oK. 

America,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  meniweries.  alter  a  battle  in  which  Macbeth  was  tiM 
The  red  and  blue  macaw  {A.  araeanga^  Gmel.)       MAOOABEES.     See  AsMOBXAas,  aod  Hi- 

greatly  resembles  the  last  named  spedes,  but  bbbws. 

the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  is  bright  ydlow ;       MACCABEES,  Books  of,  the  eolkctiTetit' 

it  attains  a  length  of  89  inches,  the  tail  measur-  of  4  works  belonging  to  the  Old  Tegtaoer: 

ing  24  inches ;  l^e  prevailing  color  is  vermilion  Apocrypha,  and  containing  prindpaUy  tk  ^ 

red,  the  wings  variegated  with  azure  blue ;  the  tails  of  the  struggles  of  we  Jews  agaii&t  the 

lower  back,  rump,  and  tail  coverts  paJe  azure  religious  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Syritf^ 

and  ultramarine  blue ;  the  4  longest  central  taU  in  l£e  heroic  period  of  the  Ibccabees  or  ^ 

feathers  vermilion  red,  the  next  on  each  dde  neans.    The  books  are  connected  ooljl^t^; 

red  and  blue,  and  the  rest  wholly  blue ;  the  subjects,  written  by  various  authos,  aod  cf 

under  surface  of  the  tail  deep  red ;  iris  yellow,  widely  unequal  literary  merit    Tbe  3  fii^  Q 

It  is  widely  distributed  in  intertropical  South  order  are  declared  canonical  by  the  wbb^  ^: 

America,  and  even  extends  to  Mexico ;  like  Florence  imd  Trent,  and  are  also  coDtiioeii  r. 

other  macaws,  it  breeds  twice  a  year;  from  its  the  original  trandation  of  Lather.    Tbe  I< 

size  and  beauty  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  namtioD^ 

collections,  but  its  harsh  notes  render  it  a  disa-  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Aiitioeb^| 

freeable  companion  in  a  private  house.    The  Epiphanes,  tlieir  revolt  under  liattathiis  c- 

lue  and  ydlow  macaw  {A.  a/ra/raund,  Linn.)  is  his  sons,  the  death  of  that  old  priest,  tbev:*- 

rather  smdler  and  is  less  cominon  than  the  two  tories  and  death  of  his  son  Judas  Haocab*^ 

preceding ;  it  is  about  2i  feet  long,  of  a  fine  and  the  wars  and  death  by  aasassiDatbB  of 

blue  color  above,  with  more  or  lees  tinge  of  the  two  brothers  and  sncoeasors  of  ^.^^ 

green ;  the  lower  surface  from  the  breast  down-  Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  condodes  vitli  t^ 

ward  is  a  light  orange  yellow ;  the  cheeks  are  succession  of  Simon's  son  John  Httcsb^  -' 

white  and  the  bill  black.    It  firequents  woods  in  embraces  a  period  of  40  years  (17MS5  R^ 

marshy  districts,  where  grow  the  spedes  of  In  order  of  time  this  is  the  last  of  tbe4ltf0^ 

palm  upon  whose  fimit  it  principally  fbeds;  Its  narration  is  Indd  and  brief,  and  tbm)^ 

when  tdcen  early,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  little  doubt  that  it  was  orisinaUy  ^"^  j: 

be  taught  to  imitate  certain  sounds,  uiough  not  Hebrew.    The  author  is  unknowB,  bet  ^  k 

-    -  and  tiDiSTc 
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-work  shortly  after  the  death  of  John  Hyr-       MAGOALL,  Edward  B.,  a  oaptain  in  the 
canus  (106).    The  Greek  text  of  the  Septnaj^nt  IT.  8.  navy,  bora  in  South  Oarolina,  died  in 
version  is  the  original  of  all  others  extant.  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1868.    He  entered  the 
Jerome  sa^  that  he  saw  the  original  Hebrew,  flervice  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan.  1808,  became 
The  book  is  highly  yalned  by  the  fathers  of  the  a  lieutenant  in  March,  1818,  master  command- 
ohnrcb,  as  well  as  by  Jewish  and  Ohristian  his-  ant  in  March,  1825,  and  captain  in  March,  1885. 
torians. — ^The  2d  book  is  saperior  to  the  former  He  was  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Enterprise  in 
in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  language,  which  her  engagement  with  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer  upon 
is  believed  to  have  been  originaUy  Greek.    It  the  coast  of  Maine,  Sept  14,  1818.    When  his 
professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  his-  commanding  ofScer,  Lieut.  Oomdt.  Burrows, 
toxical  work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Gyrene  fell  mortally  wounded,  Lieut.  McCaU  continued 
named  Jason,  relates  the  principal  events  of  the  engagement  until  the  Boxer  surrendered. 
Jewish  history  in  the  rei^  of  Seleucus  lY.,  Both  bri^  were  carried  into  Portland  by  him. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Antiochus  Eupator,  He  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress  **  in  tes- 
a  period  of  15  years,  patrtly  covered  by  the  con-  timony  of  his  good  conduct"  on  ^is  occasion. 
tents  of  the  Ist  book,  and  contains  beside  some      MAGOHIAVELLI,  Nicoolo,  an  Italian  author 
letters  which  are  held  by  many  commentators  and  statesman,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
to  be  spurious.    The  historical  epitome,  which  public,  born  in  Florence,  May  5, 1469,  died  there, 
commences  with  the  attempt  of  one  Syrian  Jtine  22, 1627.    His  father,  Bernardo  Macchia- 
general  Heliodorus  to  rob  the  treasury  at  Jem-  velli,  was  a  lawyer  who  traced  back  his  ancestry 
salem,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  another,  to  Hugo,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  about  the  middle 
Nioanor,  contains  some  valuable  additions  to  of  the  9th  century ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
other  extant  authorities  on  that  period.    This  talent  and  a  poetess,  was  descended  from  the 
book  is  the  2d  also  in  order  of  time.     The  counts  of  Borgo  Nuovo,  who  flourished  in  the 
precise  age  of  both  the  author  and  his  prede-  10th  century.    Many  of  his  ancestry  on  both 
eessor  Jason  is  unknown ;  the  former  is  sup-  sides  had  filled  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
pofled  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the  republic  of  Florence;  of  tne  Macchiavellis  18 
2d  century  B.  G.    Luther  in  his  pre&oe  to  the  had  held  the  post  of  gonfaloniere  of  justice,  and 
translation  is  severe  in  his  judgment  on  this  58  that  of  prior.    Gn  June  19,  1498,  Kiccolo 
book,  while  he  regards  the  1st  as  hardly  iufe-  entered  the  service  of  the  state,  having  been 
Tior  to  the  histories  of  the  Protestant  canonical  chosen  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  second 
Scriptures. — ^A  still  lower  opinion  is  generallv  chancery  of  the  seigniory.     In  the  following 
entertained  by  Protestant  theologians,  as  well  month  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  **  ten 
as  critics,  of  the  contents  of  the  8d  book  of  of  liberty  and  peace,"  a  body  of  magistrates  to 
Maccabees,  the  Ist  in  order  of  time,  which  whom  was  intrusted  the  supreme  government 
gives  an  account  of  a  sacreligious  attempt  of  In  this  office,  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of  sec- 
Ptolemy  Philopator,    after  his   victory  over  retary  of  the  Florentine  republic,  he  continued 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Baphia  (217  B.  0.),  to  14  years.     The  position  of  Florence  at  that 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jem-  period  was  one  of  great  importance^  notwith- 
salem,  which  was  baffled  by  a  miracle,  and  of  a  standing  the  small  size  of  ner  territory ;  and 
subsequent  equally  abortive  attempt  of  the  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  i)rincipal 
same  King  to  have  his  Jewish  subjects  crushed  powers  of  Europe  were  such  as  required  the 
by  ^ephants  in  the  hippodrome  of  Alexandria,  highest   qualities  of  statesmanship  for  their 
The  author  and  his  age  are  unknown,  and  the  proper  conduct.  Macchiavelli  was  charged  with 
book  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  rank  among  the  his-  the  political  correspondence  of  the  government, 
tories  of  the  Maccab»an  struggle.    It  was  writ-  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  with  a  wide 
ten  in  Greek ;  and  beside  the  Latin  and  other  range  of  diplomatic  functions.    He  was  em- 
versions,  there  is  also  one  in  Byriac. — ^The  4th  ployed  in  28  foreign  embassies,  among  which 
book,  the  8d  in  order  of  time,  contains  an  am-  were  4  to  the  court  of  France  and  2  to  tlie  em- 
plification  of  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  peror  Maximilian.    He  was  also  intrusted  with 
l^eazar  and  of  tiie  7  sons  of  Hanmdi,  the  so  various  commissions  to  the  cities  dependent  on 
called  Maccabees,  whose  deaths  are  also  do-  Florence.    His  first  mission  was  to  France  in 
scribed  in  the  2d  book ;  it  is  generally  sup-  1500,  and  his  4th  and  last  to  that  court  was  in 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  ^*  Supremacy  of  1511.    In  1502  he  was  envoy  from  the  republie 
Reason,"  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome,  to  Gesare  Borgia,  duke  of  Valentino;  and  in 
Eusebius,  and  others. — ^Beside  these  4  books,  1507  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 
there  is  a  5th  extant  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  by  His  correspondence  with  his  government  auring 
an  unknown  author,  translated  probably  from  these  missions  was  extensive,  and  his  despatches 
Hebrew,  which,  like  the  2d  book,  commences  are  models  of  diplomatic  style.    They  form  one 
with  the  attemnt  of  Heliodorus,  but  brings  the  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  colleo- 
history  of  the  nouse  of  the  Asmoneans  down  tions  of  state  papers  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
to  its  extermination  by  Herod  the  Great.    The  lished.    The  men,  the  events,  and  the  hopes  and 
translators  seem  to  have  lived  after  the  destruo-  fears  of  the  age  are  depicted  with  masterly  force 
tion  of  tiie  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.    Only  and  clearness,  with  an  animation  that  never 
the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  printed  in  flags,  and  with  remarks  always  shrewd  and  jn- 
the  Apoervpha  of  Ejng  James's  version.  dieipus.    In  the  internal  administration  of  Flor- 
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«noe^  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  MaochiflveUi  Florence,  and  admired  llacohiiVfiDTft  Bteny 

were  as  ooDspicuoufl  as  in  his  diplomatic  oorre-  merit,  at  length  began  gradoaUy  to  reaU  )m 

spondence.    The  practice  of  employing  merce-  to  public  life.    He  oonralted  him  on  Jttm 

nary  troops  he  regarded  as  one  great  cause  of  important  affairs  of  state,  and  invited  iiia  te 

the  weakness  of  the  Italian  states;  and  having  prepare  a  plan  for  the  gOTemment  of  Ikttm. 

'  studied  in  all  its  details  the  art  of  war,  he  ex-  In  1621  he  sent  him  on  amissimi  to  theFrases- 

erted  himself  with  ardor  to  organize  a  national  can  friars  at  Carpi.    He  was  next  eofdojedb; 

militia,  which  for  a  time  acquitted  itself  success-  direct  the  mew  fortifications  of  Floreoee,  aid 

fully  in  the  field.    But,  distracted  by  faction  subsequently  was  sent  to  Y^iioe  on  a  niaiis 

and  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  ana  vacilla-  of  importance.    While  there  he  recdred  tk 

tion  of  the  chief  magistrate  Piero  Soderini,  who  welcome  tidings  that  his  name  had  been  aga 

had  been  made  gonfiEJoniere  for  life,  the  repub-  inserted  in  the  list  of  dtizons  of  FloreottYbo 

lie  was  unable  long  to  contend  with  her  formi-  were  held  eligible  t^  ofSoe.  A  briffisatpt^ 

dable  enemies,  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  career  now  opened  before  him.   He  feood  ■ 

had  combined  to  restore  the  Medici  by  force  of  Pope  Clement  Y U.  a  firm  fiiend  and  prote^, 

arms.    The  military  and  political  institutions  and  was  employed  in  negotiatioDa  vbere  b 

of  the  republic  were  swept  away  together,  and  profound  judgment,  matured  bj  mdkg^ 

in  1512  the  Medici  returned  in  the  train  of  study,  and  experience,  and  his  miriTalkd  a^ 

foreign  invaders  from  their  long  exile.    Though  city  and  energy,  pecoliarly  qualified  hia  t» 

his  project  of  a  national  militia  had  failed  to  shine.    Disease,  however,  put  a  sodden  cad  (o 

preserve  Florence  from  her  own  dissensions  and  his  labors.    His  last  employment  irtt  ia  tk 

the  overwhelming  force  of  her  enemies,  Mao-  army  of  the  league  against  Charles  Y^  ito 

chiavelli  clung  to  it  with  patriotic  tenacity.    To  which,  returning  to  Florence^  he  was  wA 

vmdicate  it  from  some  popular  objections,  and  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  to  vhidibe 

to  refute  some  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  was  much  subject,  and  died  after  haTiDgreoor- 

of  military  science,  he  wrote  at  this  time  his  ed  all  the  sacraments  of  the  chnreL  Hisbodj 

work  on  the  ^^  Art  of  War,'^  which  however  was  interred  in  Santa  Croce,  where  two  eo- 

was  not  printed  till  1521.    This  treatise  is  in  turies  afterward  an  English  noblemflD,  £iii 

the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Cosimo  Rucel-  Cowper,  erected  a  monnment  to  his  idm;. 

lai,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  Fabrizio  Colon-  In  person  MacchiaveUi  was  of  ordioaiy  sb,  of 

na,  a  Roman  nobleman  and  an  officer  of  dlstin-  an  olive  complexion,  and  an  ezpreasireaadiEi- 

guiahed  merit  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  mated  physiognomy.    HewassimpteaDdKnh 

Spain.    It  is  an  able  and  interesting  book,  and  in  conversation,  and  prompt  and  piqiuotiBn' 

proposes  for  Italian  imitation  the  arms  and  tao-  partee. — Of  the  writings  of  MaochiaTeQi  the 
tics  of  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards,  at  that  time  the  ■  most  celebrated  is  the  treatise  cemmoDlydM 

best  soldiers  of  Europe.    It  prefers  infantry  to  IlJPrindpe^  '^  The  Prince,"  which  wis  Tiitta 

cavalry,  and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns,  about  1514  and  printed  in  1582.   Ibis  vok, 

and  recommends  the  substitution  of  rapid  move-  nntil  recently,  was  almost  universally  eoodeBB- 

ments  and  decisive  engagements  for  the  languid  ed  as  designed  to  teach  the  vilest  artsof  dcipot- 

and  dilatory  operatious  of  the  Italian  command-  ism,  and  to  present  as  a  model  sovereign  of  a 

ers  of  that  day.    Its  theories  attracted  so  much  absolute  state  the  perfidious  andferodonsfioipL 

regard  from  military  men,  that  to  this  treatise  Scarcely  any  book  of  ancient  or  modern  tan 

is  attributed  the  return  to  sound  tactics  in  the  has  been  so  violently  assailed  or  has  exdti^ » 

imnies  of  Europe  and  the  subsequent  perfec-  much  discussion  and  oontrovenj.   Tbe  tatoi 

tion  of  the  art  of  war.    The  new  government  in  which  its  author  was  commonly  desoribei 

soon  began  to  persecute  MacchiaveUi,  whose  says  Macaulay  in  the  **£dinbaigfa  BeTier^ 

ability  and  reputation  made  him  an  object  of  ^^  would  seem  to  import  that  he  was  tbe  tempter, 

dread.    Three  decrees  were  passed  against  him  the  evil  principle,  the  discoverer  of  amlBtMa 

within  the  course  of  10  days.    By  the  first  two  and  revenge,  l£e  original  inventor  of  pa7>7; 

he  was  deprived  of  office  and  condemned  to  that  before  iJie  publication  of  his  £itai'FnBa 

a  year's  banishment  from  the  city;  the  t^ird  there  had  never  been  a  hypoerite,  a  tyiu^  v 

decree  mitigated  his  sentence  to  a  simple  pro-  a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue  or  a  oonrenieot 

hibition  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  seigniory.  He  crime.     One  writer  gravely  assortt  os  ^ 

went  into  retirement,  but  the  freedom  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  all  his  frandikit 

which  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  public  affisiir^  dis-  policy  from  that  execrable  volnine.  Aootk 

pleased  the  government;  and  in  the  following  remarks  that  since  it  was  translated  into  Tut- 

I                     year  he  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason,  ish  the  sultans  have  been  more  addicted  lm 

of  being  concerned  in  an  extensive  conspiracy  formerly  to  the  custom  of  straogliiig  their  bro- 

just  discovered  against  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  af-  thers.    Our  own  foolish  Lord  LyttelUm<^itfS*' 

terward  Leo  X.,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  poor  Florentine  with  the  manifold  tretftf 

t                    He  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  confessea  noth-  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  the massaoew^ 

ing.    For  some  time  he  was  kept  chained  in  a  Bartholomew.     Several  anthers  ^^^T 

dungeon,  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  that  the  gunpowder  plot  is  to  be  P^i'^'f^ 

to  the  papacy  in  1513  he  was  included  in  an  tributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  titf 

amnesty  and  was  liberated.     That  pope,  who  his  effigy  ought  to  be  robstitated  ^<^  ^  ^ 

possessed  great  influence  in  the  government  of  Guy  Fawkea  in  those  pvocesBtoBfl  by  which  toe 
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ingeQaoas  youth  of  England  ftnntially  oommem-  modified  by  circnmstanoes  peculiar  to  tJie  xia> 
orate  the  preservation  of  the  three  estates,  tion  or  the  period.  The  work  abounds  in  new 
The  charch  of  Rome  has  pronounced  his  works  and  profound  ideas  supported  by  clear  and  pow- 
aooursed  things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  erful  reasoniug,  and  has  been  largely  used  witib- 
been  backward  in  testi^rin?  their  opinion  of  his  out  acknowledgment  by  many  subsequent  histo- 
merits.  Oat  of  his  surname  they  have  ooiued  rians  and  political  writers.  Several  y^ars  later 
an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out  of  his  Christian  Macohiavelli  began  a  history  of  his  native  re- 
name a  synonyme  for  the  devil."  The  researches  Public  under  the  title  of  ^'  Florentine  Histories.^^ 
of  modem  Italian  scholars,  and  a  better  con-  This  work  traces  in  rapid  and  animated  narra- 
sideration  of  the  political  state  of  Italy  in  the  tive  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  the  reign  of 
15th  century,  have  at  length  establi^ed  the  Theodosius  to  the  council  of  Constance ;  it  tiien 
true  object  of  "  The  Prince,"  and  vindicated  in  follows  in  detail  the  history  of  Florence  from 
some  measure  the  name  of  its  author  from  the  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Lo* 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  it.  The  work  is  a  scien-  renzo  the  Magnificent  In  1492.  Like  all  the 
tific  account  of  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserv-  writing  of  the  author,  this  work  is  remarkable 
ing  despotic  power,  and  is  a  calm,  unvarnished,  for  logical  power  and  for  beauty  of  style.  It  is 
and  fbroible  exposition  of  the  means  by  which  said  to  have  had  more  influence  upon  Italian 
tyranny  may  be  established  and  sustained.  If  prose  than  any  other  work  except  the  Deca- 
it  be  a  ^ide  to  princes  desiring  to  become  des-  meron  of  Boccaccio.  Beside  his  prose  works, 
pots,  it  18  also,  as  Macohiavelli  himself  remarked,  Macchiavelli  wrote  several  poems  of  no  great 
a  guide  to  the  peopled  who  wish  to  destroy  ty-  merit,  and  8  or  4  comedies,  of  which  the  best  is 
rants.  It  weakens  despotism  by  exposing  its  **  The  Mandragola,"  which  was  acted  in  Florence 
most  subtle  secrets.  At  the  same  time  it  ex-  with  the  greatest  success.  "It  is  the  work  of  a 
hibits  an  obliquity  of  moral  principle  on  the  man,"  says  Macaulay,  "  who,  if  he  had  devoted 
part  of  its  author,  so  far  as  political  matters  are  himself  to  the  drama,  would  probably  have  at- 
concerned,  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  al-  tained  the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a 
leging  that  dissimulation  and  treachery  were  permanent  and  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
universaUy  looked  upon  in  Italy,  and  indeed  taste." — ^The  fullest  and  best  edition  of  the 
throughout  Europe  in  his  day,  as  legitimate  works  of  Macchiavelli  was  published  at  Flor- 
politi^  weapons,  whose  use  was  creditable  to  ence  in  1818,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  The  "  History  of 
the  acuteness  and  not  discreditable  to  the  char-  Florence,"  *^  The  Prince,"  and  various  historical 
acter  of  those  who  were  able  to  wield  them  tracts,  are  in  Bohn's  "  Standard  Library"  (1  vol. 
with  skill  and  success.  Crimes  which  required  12mo.,  London,  1847).  A  new  edition  is  now 
for  their  perpetration  self-command,  address,  (1860)  in  progress  at  Florence.  Several  of  the 
quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  pro-  writings  of  Macchiavelli  were  early  translated 
found  knowledge  of  human  nature,  were  re-  in  England  (1660-1600). 
garded  with  a  sort  of  admiration  by  nearly  all  MACCLESFIELD,  a  market  town  and  mu- 
the  contemporaries  of  Macchiavelli.  Both  ^is  nicipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire, 
personal  character  and  his  works  were  held  in  England,  167  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  most  respectable  don ;  pop.  in  1861,  89,048.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  own  day  "  The  uated  on  the  river  Bollin,  and  on  a  declivity 
Prince"  did  not  affect  injuriously  his  reputation  near  Macclesfield  forest.  The  staple  manu&c- 
either  as  a  moral  man  or  as  a  republican.  As  ture  is  silk,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
a  statesman  his  conduct  was  nnright  and  honor-  70  mills.  The  cotton  manufacture  isfdsoim- 
able,  and  his  views  of  morality,  where  they  portant.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk 
differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him,  and  the  Peal;  Forest  canals  passes  near  Mao- 
differed  for  the  better ;  while  his  only  fault  desfield,  and  toens  water  communication  with 
seems  to  have  been  that^  having  adopted  some  most  parts  of  England.  The  borough  returns 
of  the  maxims  then  generally  received,  he  ar-  two  members  to  parliament 
ranged  them  more  luminously  and  expressed  MACCLINTO0£[,  Sir  Fbanois  Leopold, 
them  more  forcibly  than  any  other  writer.  LL.I>.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  arctic  ex- 
About  a  vear  after  the  composition  of  '^  The  plorer,  born  in  DundaUc,  Irdand,  in  1819.  He 
Prince"  Macchiavelli  wrote  *^  Discourses  on  the  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  12,  and  passed 
First  Decade  of  Livy,"  divided  into  8  books,  his  examination  in  1888 ;  and  after  having 
The  1st  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Portsmouth  as 
the  domestic  government  of  Rome ;  the  2d  to  mate  on  the  ExceUent  gunnery  ship,  Capt  Sir 
that  of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  the  Thomas  Hasthigs,  he  sailed  to  South  America  in 
republic  was  extended  and  preserved  without  H.  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  Capt.  Charles  Hotham. 
the  city ;  while  the  8d  passes  in  review,  one  by  For  his  distinguished  conduct  in  recovering  this 
one,  particular  actions  of  private  indivianals,  in  vessel  when  stranded  near  Montevideo  he  was 
order  to  examine  their  influence  upon  the  pro-  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1846.  During  the 
gress  of  power  and  upon  the  moral  character  next  2  years  he  was  witli  die  Pacific  squadron, 
of  the  nation.  Throughout  the  whole  work  he  in  the  Frolic,  Capt  Hamilton.  Betumtng  to 
labors  to  prove  that  the  revolutions  of  power  in  Ihigland  about  the  time  when  anxiety  began  to 
every  age  have  depended  upon  causes  which  be  expressed  for  the  safety  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
were  similar  ui  themselves,  although  variously  lin,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  schemes  for 
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his  relief^  and  fiooompanied  8ir  James  Bobs  in  chased  85  Esqiumanx  dogs  at  IXsoo^oDtitfeGis 

one  of  tiie  8  arctic  expeditions  sent  ont  bj  the  of  Greenland^  and  taken  on  board  tvooftj^ 

admiralty  in  the  spring  of  1848.    He  reached  natives  as  drivers,  the  Fox  podied  on  tofp: 

home  again  in  Nov.  1^9,  after  an  absence  of  Lancaster  sound  nntU  on  Aug.  17  ahe  wtsb^i 

19  monUis,  and  early  in  the  following  year  join-  in  Baffin's  bay  nearly  opposite  the  entnoK  i 

ed  another  expedition  nnder  Oapt  H.  T.  Ans-  that  channel    For  8  months  the  ice  beUif 

tin,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Assistance,  Oapt.  fast,  but  the  moving  pack  meaawhOe  etiikk 

Ommaney.    It  was  his  fortune,  in  Auff.  1860,  her  back  upon  her  course,  and  vhe&fiittnjR^ 

to  see  at  Gape  Riley  the  first  traces  of  the  miss-  leased,  April  25, 1858,  she  bad  drifted  1,3SS  & 

log  marriners.     (See  Asono  DisoovxBTy  vol.  to  the  southward.    McClintodc  refitted  at  Hfr 

ii.  p.  57*)    In  April,  1851,  while  the  ships  were  steinborg^  arrived  in  Lancaster  floaod,  Jalyli 

fast  in  the  ice  in  Grozier  channel,  he  made  a  sailed  through  Barrow  strait,  aud  ittemptalk 

sledge  journey  of  80  days  along  the  N.  shore  of  pass  down  Peel  sound,  between  North  SomssB 

ParrysoundftravdHngTOOm.,  and  reaching  the  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land;  bnt  h&Tingb^ 

most  westerly  point  which  has  yet  been  attfdned  stopped  here  by  the  ice,  he  passed  aroosd  Nerd 

in  the  arctic  regions.    The  comparative  p«rfeo*  Somerset  in  the  hope  of  readung  the  nontlit^ 

tion  to  which  sledge  travelling  has  recently  the  Great  Fish  river  through  Be]lotfitcait,iiDd 

been  carried  is  mainly  due  to  the  improvements  is  the  water  communication  betwea  fm 

which  he  efibcted.    The  squadron  returned  to  Begent^s  inlet  and  the  Western  sea  (now  bar. 

Inland  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  as  Franklin  strait),  and  separstes  the  Xori: 

Lieut  McGlintock  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  American  contin^it  from  North  Somenei  Bi 

rank  of  commander.    The  following  spring  saw  found  the  stradt  obstructed  by  moTio{iee,iiC 

him  in  command  of  the  Intrepid,  one  of  the  6  after  much  difBoulty  and  danger  poshed  tinqgi 

vessels  sent  out  to  the  polar  regions  under  Sir  it  on  Sept  6.    A  fh>zen  barrier  stretched  loe 

Edward  Belcher.    In  accordance  with  instmo-  its  western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  wmd 

tions  from  the  admiralty,  he  sailed,  in  com-  moored  for  8  weekSi  when  she  took  no  berfi- 

pany  with    Oapt    Eellett^    toward    Melville  ter  quarters  at  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  ksboitt^ 

island  in  search  of  McOlure,  whom  he  res-  the  strait    In  the  mean  time  extensire  ^ 

cued  from  a  8  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice;  journeys  were  undertaken;  lieot  Hobaiacir- 

but  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  ried  out  provisions  toward  the  magnetupfiit 

his  own  ship  with  8  others  of  Belcher's  fleet,  Gapt  Toung  established  a  depot  on  tbeforJicr 

the  whole  expedition  reaching  home  in  Sept.  ride  of  Frimklin  strait,  and  Mcdintoek  d 

1854,  some  in  their  single  remaining  vessel  and  Petersen  travelled  southward  in  the  bofie  of 

the  rest  with  Oapt  Infl^efield.     McCOintocJc's  gathering  some  information  from  the  naa^ 

services  were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  On  Manm  1, 1850,  McGlintock  mAi^^^ 

the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  did  not  obtain'actdve  Esquimaux  near  Gape  Victoria,  and  )esrm  6aa 

employment  until  in  1857  Lady  Fnmklin,  hav-  them  that  several  years  before  a  ship  hidbtft 

ing  resolved  to  send  out  a  vessel  at  her  own  ex-  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  in  deep  vtKf  <f 

pense  for  a  fresh  search,  offered  him  the  com-  the  K  W.  shore  of  King  William^s  islamL  fi? 

mand  of  the  proposed  expedition.    The  screw  people  went  away  to  a  great  rifer,  vberetlKf 

steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,  formerly  tiie  all  died  of  starvation,  and  thar  bo^  ^^ 

pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  was  pur-  found  the  next  year.    It  was  impossible  tool^ 

chased  for  £2,000,  refitted,  and  equipped  wi^  tain  any  information  respecting  the  nmbff  of 

a  crew  of  24  volunteers.    The  total  cost  was  white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  sinoe  tbej  I» 

£10,412,  all  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Lady  the  ships.    Another  interview  with  sodm&i^ 

Franklm,  except  £2,981  raised  by  private  sub-  natives  in  April  confirmed  these  Btstemenis,* 

scription.    Oapt  Allen  Toung  of  the  merchant  threw  light  upon  the  fate  of  FnokliD's  k^ 

service  contributed  £500,  and  also  acted  gra^  vessel,  which  they  said  drifted  ashore  stSc^ 

tuitously  as  sailing  master.    Lieut  (now  Gom->  Willison's  ishmd.     The  skeleton  of  ooe  bc 

mander)W.B.Hobsony  Dr.  David  Walker,  and  was  found   on  board.     Sending  Habs»  u 

Oarl  Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  Imown  search  for  the  wreck,  McGlinto(^ exi^^redtK 

as  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  were  the  prin-  £.  shore  of  King  William's  island,  vkI  on  1^ 

cipal  other  members  of  the  party.    The  little  7cameuponavmageof  £Bquimaia,fromnai 

vessel  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1.    MoOlintock's  he  learned  that  when  the  ^'^P^P^^'?"!^ 

plan  was  to  examine  a  tract  about  800  miles  toward  the  great  river  *<many  of  themd^ 

square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the  by  the  way,"  and  thdr  bodies  were  fowMl^ 

northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and  next  winter ;  some  were  boned  and  ^^^^'^^ 

Anderson  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  those  not    Point  Ogle,  Montreal  island  at  the  oo0 

of  Sir  James  Boss,  Austin,  and  Belcher,  while  of  Great  Fish  river,  and  Barrow  iokt  ^ 

to  the  W.  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  searched,  with  no  better  soooea  ^^. 

track  of  Gollinson  and  McOlure.    (See  Ancno  oovery  of  a  few  scraps  of  iron,  tin,  ^^^^ 

DisoovsBY.)    This  course  would  enable  him  to  and  McGlintock,  havmg  now  ^^^'^^^ 

follow  up  the  clue  found  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (1855),  i^scdi^^^ 

ascertained  m  1855  that  a  portion  of  the  missing  low  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  £ing  ^>^^ 

crews  had  been  on  Montreal  island  at  the  month  and  until  he  met  Hobson.  The  ^„^||[L; 

of  the  Great  Fish  or  Back's  river.    Havingpm>  the  long  lost  oraw  was  foondDearCapdUci*^ 
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the  W.  limit  of  Simi>son*8  explorations.    It  was  ri^er  was  almost  all  the  way  oi^er  toe  whioh 

a  bleached  skeleton  Mog  at  foil  loDgth  on  the  breaks  up  in  summer.    Meeting  no  more  of  the 

beaoh ;  fh^gments  of  European  clothing,  a  pock*  Esqoimanx  nor  further  traces  of  the  lost  yoya- 

et  book,  and  a  few  letters  were  picked  np  about  gers,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  whole  ezpeidi- 

it.    A  day*s  march  N.  E.  of  Oape  Orozier  the  tion  had  perished,  MoOHntock  returned  to  his 

party  came  across  a  boat  fitted^  to  a  sledge  and  vessel,  June  19,  cwiying  a  great  nnmher  of  rel- 

apparently  prepared  for  navigating  the  river,  ics,  many  of  which  had  heon  purchased  from 

In  it  were  2  skeletons,  2  loaded  guns,  and  van-  the  natives.    Beside  solving  the  problem  which 

ens  other  relics,  including  Sir  John  Franklin's  had  engaged  arctic  enterprise  for  11  jirears,  his 

silver  plate,  heside  fhd.  ammunition,  chocolate,  expedidon  had  completed  the  delineation  of  the 

tea,  and  tobacco.  4t8  head  was  turned  toward  N.  shore  of  the  American  continent ;  laid  down 

the  abandoned  ships,  from  whose  first  position  the  previously  unknown  outline  of  Boothia 

it  was  about  65  vu  dhtant.    A  record  was  also  Felix  and  the  coast  of  King  William's  island; 

found  which  had  been  left  here  6  da^s  before  proved  the  navigability  of  Bellot  strait,  the 

by  Hobfion,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  made  existence  of  which  was  before  doubted;  opened 

still  more  interesting  discoveries.    After  sepa-  a  new  and  capacious  channel  extending  N.  W. 

rating  from  McOlintock  he  had  tracked  the  N.  from  Victoria  stndt  tp  Pany  or  Melville  sound, 

and  W.  shores  of  King  William's  island  almost  and  since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady 

to  Gape  Herschel.    Near  Oape  Felix,  the  north-  Franklin  McOlintock  channel;  observed  numy 

ernmost  point  of  the  isknd,  he  found  a  ruined  interesting  facts  in  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and 

cairn,  8  tents,  and  other  traces  of  Franklin's  finaDy,  proved  Sir  JohnFrankUn  to  be  the  dis- 

party,  but  no  record ;  2  smaller  caums  were  coverer  of  the  north-west  passage.    With  the 

afterward  examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one  aid  of  McOlintock's  narrative  we  are  now  able 

wasobservedatPointVictory,  where  Sir  James  to  trace  out  Franklin's  last  voyage.     During 

Ross  had  tondied  in  1830.    Lying  among  some  the  first  season  it  was  unusually  prosperous, 

stones  whioh  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  Passing  up  Lancaster  sound,  he  explored  Wel« 

structure  was  a  tin  case  enclosing  a  record,  the  lin^ton  channel  (then  an  unknown  sea)  to  a 

first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of  the  his-  pomt  farther  N.  than  was  reached  by  either 

tory  of  the  lost  expedition.    It  was  written  on  Penny,  Be  Haven,  or  Belcher ;  sailed  around 

one  of  the  printed  forms  used  in  disooverr  ships  Oornwallis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beechey  isl- 

for  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed  in  bottles  and  and.    In  the  n>ring  and  summer  of  1846  he 

thrown  overboard  in  order  to  ascertain  the  either  navigated  Bellot  strait,  or  more  probably 

direction  of  the  currents.    It  read  as  follows :  pushed  through  Peel  sound,  reaching  Victoria 


tored 

velntt 

nei  to'iai'iv  anA^ntoniod  bj  tho' wTtide^ortiirrowdHB  tween  the  two  occans.    The  skeletons  found  in 

**^^?'*-T>^^'i'*^?^?^'^"'!?"^*'*^*S^i^*"?";;  All  the  boat  near  Oape  Orozier  show  that  after 

vrell.    Party  consisting  of  8  ofOoers  and  0  men  left  the  ^i  -  -v^    j              a^avt«v             im 

ships  on  Monday,  MtitMay,  1847.  Gm.  Gore,  Lieut;  chaa.  *"*  abandonment  01  the  Erebus  and  Terror  a 

F.  i)es  Yoeax,  Kata."  party  attempted  to  retum^or  what  purpose 

Around  the  margin  was  written  in  a  different  can  only  be  coqjectnred. — ^The  Fox  found  her- 

hand :  self  free  from  ice  on  Au^.  9,  and  immediately 

«  April  2S,  184&~H.  SL  ahips  Tenor  and  Sreboa  were  de-  tosde  sail  for  home,  reaching  the  Isle  of  Wight 

serted  on  the  «2d  April,  6  lemea  N.  N.  w.  of  tbi^  having  Sept  20.    Oapt.  McOlintock  was  received  With 

been  beset  since  12th  Sept  iSio.    The  officers  and  crews,  -_-I«f   JSo4.:««fLv«        Tl,^   «•«:«>»— Ut  «tf  T^ni^i:*. 

consisting  of  105  8onIs,nnW  the  command  of  OUptalnF.El  S^^^  GlStmctlOU.      The   university  of  Dubhu 

M.  Orotier,  landed  here— In  kt  6S'  87'  4S",  lono.  9$'  4'  15".  Conferred  upou  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the 

This  paper  Was  found  by  Lt  IrvlM  under  JJe  <»rrn  anppoeed  oorporation  of  Loudou  VOted  him  the  freedom 

to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Jamoa  Boss  in  1881,  4  miles  to  the  w»|w»«wv«  v»  o^uuvu  v  vlvu  u±uxvusj  j.i  vvuvw 

northward,  where  It  had  been  depoelted  by  the  late  Com*  Of  the  City,  her  migcsty  granted  him  the  nul 

mander  Gore  in  June,  l^T.    Blr  Janiea  Boss's  pUlaj  has  opt  pay  of  Captain  in  the  navy  for  the  tWO  years  he 

however  been  found,  and  the  paper  has  been  transferred  to  "„  -u-JU*     ^^A  t^a^  -c^^^vu^  ««^^««^i^   4.^ 

this  position,  which  to  that  in  which  Sir  J.  Boss's  pillar  waa  ^^  aoseut,  and  Lady  JTranUm  presented  to 

erected.    Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  11th  Jane,  1847,  and  him  the  VCSSOl  iu  which  he  had  made  his  mem«> 

knighted  Feb.  28, 1860, 
same  year  was  appoint- 


Captain  and  senior  ofTr.  ed  by  the  government  to  survey  a  deep  sea 

and  start  on  to-morrow,  26th,  ^^  a.    r      ^^  ^         j  xt  _j.i-   a^i      i.»    a.  1  JL.  v 

for  Bach's  Ftoh  rirer."  Toutc  for  a  proposed  North  Atlantic  telegraph. 
The  date  1846-7 given  as  that  of  Franklin^s  His  "NairativeofthelMscovery  of  theFateof 
wintering  at  Beechey  island  is  evidently  an  Sir  John  ij^nkhnwd  his  Oompanion8''app^ 
error ;  it  should  be  1846-'6.  Vast  quantities  ^  *"  .^"^?  ""l^?*^'^  ^H'  v  ^  ^  ^^J?.*"^ 
of  clothing  and  other  articles  were  found  here.  "J^  "J^^^^f^  '?'  ^VJ^'^J^  ?"^H?aV™ 
The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more  ^^  "  ^^"^^  Mogazme,"  No.  I.,  Jan.  1860  (by 
skeletons  found ;  but  this  indeed  was  hardly  to  ^*ff :  ^??x^^^-  t  ^  t^  a  . 
be  expected,  as  the  route  toward  the  Great  Fish  ,  MACOLINTOOK,  John,  D.D.,  an  Amencim 
! ^ clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia  m  1814.    He 

*  These  flgnres  make  the  original  foree  of  FrankUn'a  ez-  was  graduated  at  the  univerntV  of  Penui^lvania 

rcdiUon  129,  whereas  it  has  commonly  been  stated  at  18a.  *-  ioqk  ^ntturfiA  fKa  VAfh/Mlffli:  tnfnioh^  an/l  lw»- 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  only  184  actually  left  "^  *''*"'»  euierea  ID»  MeUQOOlSC  miniSOy,  ana  DC- 

Bogiand,  and  6  of  theee  tohieqiientiy  retnnied.  came  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  conference. 
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After  being  in  the  pftstorid  office  a  short  time,  by  a  gale  in  the  straits  of  MsgelkD,  aad  w^tt 
he  was  eleoted  professor  of  nttthematics  in  afterward  met;  but  McGlare  presMd  oovl 
Diokinson   college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and   was  the  Investigator,  and  in  July  reached  Bebn::. 
transferred  in  1^9  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  straits,  where  he  met  tho  Herald,  Capt.£cJsL 
goages.    Daring  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he  with  which  he  had  orders,  to  commniiki^c 
translated  in  compaDV  with  Prof.  Blamenthal  Capt.  KeUett,  deeming  it  hazardous  for  s  asdt 
Neander's  "Life  of  Christ,"  and  began  witih  vessel  to  proceed  farther  eastward,  is  the  s^ 
Prof.  Crooks  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text  officer  on  the  station  ordered  Mcdore  to  r. 
books,  comprising  "  Elementary  Greek  Gram-  tarn ;  bat  the  latter,  taking  the  re^Masibi^ 
mar,"  "First  and  Second  Books  in  Greek,"  aponhiraself,  determined  to  posh  oo,  and  vk 
"  First  and  Second  Books  in  Latin,"  and  "  In-  last  seen,  on  Aag.  4,  was  bemng  into  the  kcr. 
trodaction  to  Latin  Style."    In  1848  he  was  of  the  polar  pa«k.    For  nearly  8  jetn  fm 
elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  ^Methodist  that  date  he  and  bis  oompanions  remaioei 
Qaarterly  Beview,"  which  office  he  filled  nntil  bariedfrom  the  world,  and  held  coBimiuiieiddg 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  with  no  dvili^ed  beings  bat  t]iem6eiTe&  Y» 
conference,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Simpsor,  lowing  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  &r  as  Cst 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Parry,  the  Investigator  thence  bore  to  the  >'.  £. 
chorch  in  the  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Ger-  and  on  Sept.  6  land  was  discovered  in  k  r. 
man  ooi^erences.    He  was  also  present  as  a  del-  6'  N.,  long.  128^  W.,  which  McClnre,  fiB%i: 
egate  from  that  charch  to  the  world's  conven-  an  anexplored  portion  <^  Banks-s  iMBd&ir- 
tion  held  in  Berlin  daring  the  same  year.   After  ered  by  Parry  in  1820,  sabeequentlj  Hoed 
his  retam  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Troy  Baringa  Land.  Divided  from  it  by  astnhTi; 
nnivermty.    In  the  interim  of  the  organizaticm  another  tract,  which  he  called  Pnmoe  A&ed 
of  the  college  classes  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Land.    Proceeding  still  in  a  K  £.  directkn  ^ 
charch.  New  York.    In  Jane,  1860,  he  sailed  this  strait,  to  whid^  he  gave  the  name  of f^ 
for  Paris,  to  take  charge  of  the  American  chapel  of  Wales  strmt,  he  arrived  on  the  16th ink 
thei«,  onder  the  an^ices  of  the  American  and  IS""  10'  N.,  long.  117''  10'  W.,  within  80  ma 
foreign  Christian  anion.  For  several  years  past,  of  that  series  of  straits  wbicb,  under  the  wae 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Strong  of  the  Troy  ani-  of  Melville,  Barrow,  and  Lancaster,  comrnGs* 
versity,  he  has  been  preparing  a  ^  Biblical  and  oate  with  Baffin's   bay.      At  this  ma&i 
Theological  Dictionary."   He  has  also  pablished  when  the  long  mooted  problem  of  the  tasb^ 
**  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institates,"  of  a  N.  W.  passage  seemed  abont  to  be  bM. 
"  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,"  and  '*  Sketchea  the  ice  pack  in  Melville  strait  was  closed  ^a 
of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers."  the  intrepid  navigators,  and  their  inrtberprc- 
MACCLURE,  Sib  Robebt  John  Lb  Mesubieb,  grees  to  the  K  E.  was  cat  off  for  that  s^skl 
a  British  navigator,  bom  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  Secaring  the  ship,  after  a  periloas  drift  to  tl» 
Jan.  28,  1807.    He  was  the  posthnmons  child  soathward,  in  permanent  qnarten  for  the  via- 
of  Capt  McClare,  a  British  officer  killed  at  the  ter,  McClare  started  on  Oct  21  with  a  s!d^ 
battle  of  Aboakir,  and  at  the  age  of  4  was  party   to   the   northward  to  reach  Btnov 
adopted  by  his  baptismal   sponsor,  Gen.  Le  strait,  and   complete  the  discorery  "f^A  k 
Mesnrier,  a  friend  of  his  father  and  a  man  of  had  almost  accomplished  in  tbe  Lurestfi^' 
large  fortune.    He  was  edacated  at  Eton,  and,  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Ihey  reached  siaS 
being  destined  for  the  army,  was  snbseqaently  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Banb'sLiB^  op- 
sent  to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst,  whence  posite  to  Cape  Hay  in  Melrille  island,  fm  \J 
he  deserted  with  8  companions  and  went  to  summit  of  which  as  the  sun  rose  was  sea  » 
France.    Gen.  Le  Mesurier,  finding  him  averse  to  the  north,  and  across  the  entrance  of  P^s^ 
to  a  military  career,  then  procured  him  a  mid-  of  Wales  strait,  the  frozen  water  of  K&^  , 
shipman's  appointment.    After  serving  for  10  strait    The  existence  of  a  water  conuDoiua' 
years  on  various  stations,  he  accompanied  Sir  tion  around  the  K  coast  of  America  beio^^ 
George  Back  in  1886  on  his  second  expedition  demonstrated,  McClnre  retnmed  on  Od  31&| 
to  the  arctic  regions  as  mate  of  the  Terror,  the  In vestigator,  narrowly  escapiag  ^ttth  fr<i; 
which  Bubseqaently  formed  part  of  Sir  John  exposare  and  cold  on  the  way.    Th»  winter  tf 


Franklin's  last  expedition.    Betamin^  to  Eng-  1860-'61  was  occupied  with  froitlefla  asr^ 

land  in  Sept.  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  aliea'>  by  exploring  parties  for  traces  of  Sir  -j^ 

tenancy,  and  was  variously  employed  until  1848,  IVanklin ;  and  in  the  latter  part  dHf,  1^^ 

when  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Boss  on  his  tiie  ship  once  more  began  to  move  to  ^^^^ 

voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    In  Jan.  Again  she  was  drifted  within  25  miles  of  «^ 

1850,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  command  of  viUe  strait;  but  finding  the  barrier  <^^ 

the  Investigator,  accompanied  by  the  Enter-  impassable,  McClure   relooantljr  ^^^^zi 

prise,  Capt  Collinson,  the  senior  officer  of  the  course^  and  proceeded  around  the  aonibotf^ 

expedition,  under  orders  to  pass  through  Beh-  westerly  side  of  Banks's  Land,  in  ^  °^ 

ring's  straits,  and  thence  if  practicable  proceed  reaching  Melville  isluid  firom  that  aire^' 

to  Melville  island,  an  achievement  which  had  The  voyage  was  attended  with  ^''^°*^. 

not  then  been  accomplished  by  any  vessel  The  and  escapes  which  seemed  little  ,^^^^ 

vessels,  which  wwe  provisioned  for  8  years  and  raculoos.;  bnt  on  Sept  24 ^^P^'^J^ 

had  each  a  complement  of  66  men,  were  parted  brought  in  saliaty  to  an  inlet  on  the  N.  «• "" 
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of  Banks's  Land,  in  lat  74"  6'  N..  long.  IIT*  sion  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  In  London  he 
54'  W.,  near  the  point  from  which  McOmre  in  pablidiedan  essay  on  the  ^*Hnman  Bile,''  which 
the  previoQS  October  had  disooyered  the  N.W.  was  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
passage,  and  which  he  appropriately  named  the  Eorope.  Retoming  to  America  in  1773,  he  set- 
bay  of  Mercy.  Here  the  ship  was  almost  imme-  tied  m  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  whence  in  1788  he 
diately  frozen  in,  having  Melville  island  oppo-  removed  to  Hampton,  where  he  resided  nntil 
sito,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water  varioosly  his  death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  his 
called  Melville  strait,  Melville  sound,  Parry  horses  running  away.  He  wrote  with  ability 
sound,  and  Barrow  strait,  to  the  N.  and  £•  and  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style  on  medical  sub- 
This  was  the  second  dlscov^y  of  a  N.  W.  pas-  Jects,  and  occasionally  produced  ten  de  io&iete 
sag^e,  the  connecting  link  of  water  between  Mel-  of  genuine  merit. 

ville  strait  and  the  Arctic  sea  W.  of  it  being  MAOOONNEL,  John  L.,  an  American  au- 
nearly  due  W.  of  Lancaster  sound.    A  party  thor,  bom  in  Illinois,  Nov.  11, 1826.    He  began 
from  the  Investigator  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  the  study  of  law  under  his  fauier,  and  was  grad- 
island  in  April,  1852,  and  left  there  a  document  uated  at  the  law  school  of  Transylvania  uni- 
describing  the  previous  operations  of  McClure  versity,  in  Lexington,  Ey.    When  the  Mexican 
and  his  position  at  the  bay  of  Mercy.  The  ship,  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  regiment  of  Col. 
however,  remained  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  which  Harding,  June  6, 1846,  as  a  volunteer  private. 
did  not  break  up  during  that  summer,  and  the  He  was  soon  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  corn- 
winter  of  1852-^8  was  passed  in  the  same  place,  pany,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  after 
Provisions  meanwhile  became  scarce,  notwith*  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista,  where  he  was  twice 
standing  that  the  crew,  killed  and  cured  many  wounded.    After  the  war  he  returned  home 
thousand  pounds  of  venison  and  other  food ;  and  recommenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Jack- 
and  in  March,  1858,  the  health  of  the  men  was  sonville,  where  he  has  smoe  resided.    As  a 
so  greatly  impaired  that  MoGlnre  determined  to  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  works  of  fiction, 
send  part  of  them  to  England  eia  the  Mackenzie  or  sketches  setting  forth  western  American  life 
river  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  to  and  incident.    Among  these  are:  "Talbot  and 
staj-  by  the  ship  with  the  remainder  until  the  Vernon''  CSew  York,  1850)  ;   "  Grahame,  or 
spring  of  1854,  when,  if  no  succor  arrived,  he  Touth  ana  Manhood  "  (1860) ;  *^  The  Glenns" 
was  to  proceed  to  Melville  island  and  thence  to  (1851) ;  and  "  Western  Characters"  (1854). 
Beechey  island,  with  the  hopo  of  there  finding  MAGOORD,  DAvn>  J.,  an  American  lawyer 
the  means  of  conveyance  home.    Fortunately  and  author,  born  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  8.  C., 
for  him,  at  this  juncture  Capt  Eellett  of  the  in  Jan.  1797,  died  in  Columbia,  May  12,  1855. 
Resolute,  who  had  some  time  previously  arrived  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
at  Melville  island,  found  McClure's  document,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  becoming 
and  despatched  Lieut  Pirn  to  the  bay  of  Mercy,  associated  with  Henry  J.  Nott,  edited  with  him 
The  crew  of  the  Investigator  crossed  over  .to  the  decisions  q|  the  constitutional  court  of 
the  Resolute's  quarters  soon  after,  and  on  June  South  Carolina  from  1818  to  1820,  and  alone 
3,  1853,  the  former  ship  was  abandoned  by  her  from  1821  to  1828.    In  1822  he  became  the  law 
oommander,  it  being  deemed,  under  the  oircum-  partner  of  William  C.  Preston.    In  1824  he 
stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  imposf^ble  to  was  elected  state  reporter,  and  he  reported  the 
save  her.    McClure  remained  with  the  Resolute  decisions  both  of  tne  court  of  appeals  and  of 
during  the  ensuing  summer  and  winter,  and  in  equity  from  1825  to  1B27.    In  1825  he  was 
April,  1854,  departed  with  his  crew  in  sledges  made  intendant  (mayor)  of  the  town  of  Colum- 
to  Beechey  island,  whither  he  was  followed  in  bia,  where  he  welcomed  Lafayette  on  his  visit. 
May  by  Kellett,  who  by  the  orders  of  his  supe*  Between  1828  and  1880  he  travelled  in  Europe, 
rior.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  had  abandoned  his  and  witnessed  the  revolution  in  Paris.    He  re- 
ship.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  the  whole  turned  to  Carolina  during  the  period  of  nullifi- 
party,  togetiier  with  the  crews  of  the  Intrepid,  cation,  entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
Assistance,  and  Pioneer,  which  had  also  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who  sustained 
deserted  by  order  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  their  the  state  veto.    As  a  trustee  of  the  South  Caro* 
commanding  officer,  were  transported  safely  to  lina  ooUege,  he  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Thomas 
England,  arriving  there  Sept.  28,  the  Investi**  Cooper,  of  whom  he  has  left  interesting  remi- 
gator's  crew  being  the  first  which  had  ever  en-  niscences.    He  retired  from  the  bar  in  1886, 
tered  Behring's  sraits  and  reached  Europe  by  became  president  of  the  state  bank  at  Columbia, 
Baffin's  bay.     McClure   received  the  JE5,0()0  and  in  connection  with  Col.  Blanding  he  started 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  pasrage,  the  *^  South  Carolina  Law  Journal,'' which  was 
and  a  similar  sum  was  distributed  among  me  not  long  continued.    In  1839  he  was  ^pointed 
officers  and  crew.     In  1855  he  received  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large 
honor  of  knighthood.    He  has  since  been  em-  of  South  Carolina,"  a  work  which  had  been 
ployed  on  the  China  station.  ori^^lly  begun  by  Br.  Cooper.    For  many 
M ACCLUBG,  Jambs,  an  American  physician,  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  McCord  was 
bom  in  Hampton,  Ya.,  in  1747,  died  in  Rich-  louff  the  chairman  of  the  important  committee 
mond  in  July,  1825.    He  was  a  fellow  student  on  federal  relations.    He  also  exerted  himself 
with  Jefferson  at  the  college  of  William  and  efficiently  for  the' improvement  of  the  judiciary 
Mary,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  |vofes-  system.    In  1840  he  married  his  second  wifia,  a 
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daughter  of  Langdon  Cheyes,  and  from  t^iat  tile*    The  prodnctioDS  hi  1860  wen  i;u:{ 

year  devoted  huxuelf  snocesBfally  to  agricaltD-  bashels  of  maize,  18,888  of  oats,  84^196  I>.i 

ralparsnits  as  a  cotton  planter,  relieying  the  tobacco,  and  2,748  of  wool.  There  were  ^rs 

monotony  of  this  mode  of  life  by  books  and  mills,  8  saw  miUs,  1  tanneiy,  15  chnicbea.'*: 

anthorship.    His  favorite  topics  were  politics  648  pnpils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Pidci. 

and  political  economy,  on  which  he  wrote  many  MAOOREA,  Jaub,  an  American  wonun.  l- 

papers  for  both  series  of  the  '^Sonthem  Be*  ed  near  Fort  Edward,  Washiagtoa  eo,  y.i. 

view."    He  also  contributed  to  '*  De  Bow's  Be-  July  27,  1777.    She  was  the  dao^ter  u . 

view." — ^Louisa  S.  (Obxvbs),  wife  of  the  pre-  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  settled  is  Xft 

ceding,  an  American  authoress,  bom  in  South  Jersey,  after  whose  deadi  she  went  to  Etc  tj« 

Carolma  in  1810.    Soon  after  her  marriage  in  a  brother  on  the  Hudson  river  in  the  a£& 

1840,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  theur  borhood  of  Fort  Edward,    At  the  oonQBeafr 

plantation  at  Fort  Motte  on  the  Congaree,  a  ment  of  the  American  revolution,  bdogtbtsi 

site  &moiis  in  revolutionary  annals.    Her  first  lovely  younggirl,  she  wais  betrothed  to  a  jc^; 

published  volume,  entitled  **  Hy  Dreams"  (Phil-  man  named  David  Jones,  who,  adhering  to  u 

adelphia.  1848),  had  been  the  gradual  accumu-  crown,  went  to  Canada  and  was  comnueaiaedi 

lation  01  many  previous  years.    In  the  same  lieutenant  in  a  loyalist  regiment.  Theippnic 

year  she  trandated  from  the  French  Bastiat's  of  Burgoyne's  army  from  the  north  in  the  e 

^^  Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy"  (New  mer  of  1777  having  spread  consternation  tko^ 

York,  1848).    In  1851  she  produced  her  tragedy  the  neighboring  country,  Ifiss  McCret'?  bnxLer 

of  **  Caius  Gracchus,"  and  she  has  contributed  who  was  a  whig,  prepared  to  remoTe  to  t  plxt 

at  intervids  to  the  ^^  Southern  Beview,"  *'  De  of  safety,  and  sent  for  his  sister,  tl^  og  i 

Bow^s  Beview,"  and  the  *^  Southern  Literary  visit  to  a  Mrs.  McNeil,  residing  at  Fort  Ednri 

Messenger."    Her  articles  show  a  remarkable  Miss  McOrea,  supposing  that  her  lover,  tl 

knowledge  of  facts  and  arguments  on  subjects  whom  she  probably  corresponded,  was  ia  tie 

not  usually  included  in  the  studies  of  women.  invading  army,  lingered  day  after  dij  at  h. 

MAOCOSH,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy-  McNeills,  with  the  hope  of  haring  an  ist2> 

man,  bom  about  1810.     He  was  settled  at  view  with  him.    The  sunmionsof  IierMer 

Brechin,  a  parish  in  Forfarshire,  until  the  year  having  at  last  become  peremptory,  ahepr«?iK8 

1858,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  logic  and  reluctantly  to  embark  in  a  batean  vhidi  n 

metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  university  at  Bel-  to  convey  several  families  down  the  M<i 

hssty  Ireland.    In  1850  he  published  a  work  on  out  of  reach  of  danger.    On  the  mondog^xec 

the  "  Method  of  Divine  Gbvemmeut,  Physical  upon  for  her  departure  the  houae  waa  sodiieLT 

and  Moral,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  surprised  by  a  party  of  hostile  IndlaDabebo^ 

and  has  been  widely  circulated  both  dn  Great  ing  to  Burgoyne^s  army,  and  sent  oat  b^  Is 

Britun  and  America.    An  essay  in  the  "  North  to  scour  the  country  and  harass  the  iion- 

British  Beview"  for  Aug.  1851,  on  ^^  Typical  cans;  Mrs.  McNeil  and  herself  were  made  p» 

Forms,"  led  to  the  publication  in  1866,  in  con-  oners,  and  with  other  members  of  the  ioLi 

junction  wi^  Dr.  Dickie  of  the  Queen's  uni-  were  hurried  off  to  Buigoyne's  camp.  1% 

versity,  of  **  Typi<»l  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  McNeil  arrived  there  in  safety,  and  hall  ankB 

Creation."    His  last  published  work  is  entitled  afterward  another  party  of  Indians  ease  a 

'*  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  Invest!-  with  freshly  severed  scalps,  on  one  of  vliie^siM 

gated  "  (London  and  New  York,  1860).   In  this, .  recognized  the  long  glossy  hair  of  JaneXcC^ 

as  in  his  previous  publications,  he  diverges  from  The  precise  manner  of  her  death  iias  K^^f 

the  English  school  of  Locke  by  maintaining  the  been  ascertained.    The  Indians  stated  tbtib 

existence  and  essential  importance  of  d  priori  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  adetacb«is 

conceptions  and  belief.    They  are  tiie  condi-  of  Americans  sent  out  in  porsoit;  v^^^'^ 

tions  of  all  empirical  and  concrete  faaowledse,  her  captors,  being  cut  off  from  the  njei 

and  without  them  ethics,  theology,  and  all  uie  offered  for  prisoners,  secured  hersealpani^ 

sciences  are  impossible.    But  by  investigating  her  body  by  the  wayside.    Another  itoq  n 

these  intuitions  inductively,  he  claims  that  he  that  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  IndiaBt  «<* 

departs  from  the  method  and  avoids  the  re-  whose  prize  she  was,  in  themidatofwiiiebtfi 

suits  of  the  German  transcendental  school,  of  them  in  a  pdh>xy8m  of  rage  tomaham 

Shunning  the  two  extremes  of  sensationalism  heron  the  spot    The  event  cuufAii^ 

and  idealism,  it  is  his  aim  to  grasp  and  unite  feeling  of  horror  through  thecoon^,  ew*^ 

the  truth  in  each.    In  this  spirit  he  treats  the  in  Europe,  and  Burke  used  the  story  withpovff- 

topics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  knowledge  ful  effect  in  the  British  house  of  ^^^'""^"V;! 

and  &ith,  as  time,  space,  quantity,  power,  iden-  acrimonious   correspondence  ensned  be^ 

tity,  causation,  substance,  being,  the  infinite,  Gates  and  Burgoyne;  but  the  latter,  vbo^ 

personality,  f^-eedom,  and  moral  obligation.  fessed  to  be  as  much  shocked  as  aa/  ^^ 

MAOCBAOKEN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  tragedy,  denied  peremptorily  that  the  li6» 

from  m.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  282  so.  m. ;  were,allowed  to  perpetrate  such  «^^*f*\, 

pop.  in  1850,  6,867,  of  whom  808  were  slaves,  impunity.    He  immediately  wmmoMfl if«»- 

The  Tennessee  river  forms  its  N.  E.  boundary,  cil  of  Indian  chie&,  and  d^°^^^."f  ^ 

and  it  is  drained  by  the  Clark  river  and  its  murderer  should  be  given  up;  ^V..    ^j? 

branches.    The  surfiaoe  is  level  and  the  soil  fer-  been  represented  to  him  that  his  Mi»  ^ 
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would  in  that  event  probably  desert  him,  he  MACOULLOOH,  John,  a  British  physician 
was  persuaded  to  let  the  offender  go  nnpanish-  and  author,  bom  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
ed.  The  story  has  been  related  in  various  ways,  Oct.  6, 1778,  died  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Aug. 
and  under  the  hands  of  snocessive  narrators  has  21,  1885.  In  1790  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
been  expanded  into  a  pathetic  love  romance,  prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  took  his  de- 
It  was  said  that  Lieut.  Jones  hired  the  Indians  gree  of  M  J>.  at  the  age  of  18.  He  subsequently 
to  bring  his  mistress  to  the  camp ;  and  that  they  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
murdered  her  on  the  way  to  settle  a  dispute  1808  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  board  of 
respecting  the  reward  offered.  This,  however,  ordnance.  Jm  1807  he  settled  at  Blackheath, 
he  always  denied.  He  retired  to  Canada  soon  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  but  in 
after,  and  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  but  was  to  1811  abandoned  his  profession,  on  being  en- 
the  close  of  his  life  melancholy  and  taciturn*  gaged  by  government  to  make  various  scientific 
A  blasted  pine  tree  marks  the  spot  where,  tro-  surveys  in  Scotland.  His  most  important  pub- 
dition  relates,  Jane  McCrea  was  killed,  and  her  lications  ore  :  "  A  Description  of  the  Western 
grave  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the  Islands  of  Scotland  *'  (2  vols,  8vo.,  London, 
rains  of  Fort  Edward.  1819) ;  '^  A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks^^ 
MACCRI£,THOMiLfl,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  preacher  (1821) ;  '^  The  Highknds  and  Western  Islands  of 
and  author,  born  inDunse  in  Nov.  1772,  died  Scotland"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1824);  and  *^Proo& 
in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5, 1835.  He  was  educated  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  Gk>d  from 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  oiid  in  1795  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physical  Universe" 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Antiburgher  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1887). 

associate  presbytery  of  Kelso.    In  the  contro-  MACCUIJLOCH,  John  Bamsat,  a  Scottish 

versies  which  agitated  the  Scottish  church  aC  political  economist^  bom  in  Wigton  in  1789. 

the  close  of  the  last  century  ho  took  an  active  His  first  literary  essays  were  contributed  to 

part  as  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle  *^  The  Scotsman,^'  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  of 

in  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  was  in  consequence,  which  he  afterward  became  editor.    In  1828 

with  other  ministers,  deposed  from  omce  in  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  political 

1806.    This  act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  con-  economy  m  the  university  of  London,  and  ofil- 

stitntional  associate  presbytery,  of  which  he  ciated  in  this  capacity  until  1882.    He  has  been 

became  a  prominent  member.    His  attention  also,  for  many  years,  a  regular  contributor  to 

hawing  been  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  has  received  from 

controversy  to  the  history  of  the  Scottish  ref-  government  for  his  services  to  literature  a  pen- 

oroiation  and  the  labors  of  the  Scottish  re-  sion  of  £200,  and  the  comptrollership  of  the 

formers,  he  undertook  a  "Life  of  John  Knox."  stationery  office.     His  principal  works  are : 

which  after  4  years  of  preparation  was  publisn-  '^  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;"  "  Treatise 

od  in  1811,  and  rdsed  the  author  to  a  promi-  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 

nent  place  among  contemporary  writers.    A  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System ;"  ^^  Statist!* 

2d  edition  appeared  in  1818,  so  greatly  ampli-  cal  Account  of  the  British  Empire ;"  "  Diction- 

ficd  and  improved  as  to  form  almost  a  new  ary.  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 

work.    His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation ;"  and 

elaborate  review  of  Scott^s  "  Old  li^rtality,''  "  Dictionary,  GeograpMcal,  Statistical,  and  His- 

pnblished  in  the  first  8  numbers  of  the  "  Chris-  torical,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and 

tian   Instructor^'  for  1817,  -in  which  he  de-  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World."    AH 

fended  the  Covenanters  from  the  aspersions  these  works  have  passed  through  several  edi- 

of  the  Scottish  novelist.    In  1819  appeared  his  tions. 

"  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,^'  giving  an  account  MACDIABMID,  John,  a  Scottish   author, 

of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Mrk ;  in  1827  born  in  Weem,  Perthshire,  in  1779,  died  in 

his  '^  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  London,  April  7,  1808.    Ho  was  educated  at 

of  the  Reformation  in  Italy;"  and  in  1829  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew^s, 

*^  The  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Ref-  and  in  1801  established  himself  in  London, 

ormation  in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  where  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  ed- 

In  the  preparation  of  the  last  two  works  he  itor  of  the  *^  St.  Jameses  Chronicle."  Upon  the 

mastered  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  1802, 

that  he  might  consult  original  authorities.    In  he  examined  into  the  system  of  national  defence 

1829  he  exerted  himself  against  Roman  Catho-  adopted,  and  in  1805  published  an  elaborate 

lie  emancipation,  and  several  years  later  he  worK  entitled  *^  An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 

took  an  active  part  in  the  '^  anti-patronage"  Military  Defence  ofGreat  Britain"  (2  vols.  8vo.), 

controversy.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  a  regular 

engaged  upon  a  ''  Life  of  Calvin."    In  addition  army  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  is  superior  to 

to  the  works  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  volunteers.    This  work  was  followed  by  ^^  An 

various  collections  of  lectures  and  sermons,  of  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Civil  ana  Hili- 

a  series  of  lives  of  Scottish  divines  of  the  period  tary  Subordination"  ^8vo.,  1804).    Although 

of  the  reformation  contributed  to  tiie  *^  Chris-  emaciated  and  physically  weakened  by  incessant 

tian  Magazine,"  and  of  other  writings.    A  uni-  devotion  to  literary  labors,  he  entered  with  ar- 

form  edition  of  his  work  has  been  edited  by  his  dor  upon  a  new  plan  of  political  biographiea, 

son,  Prof.  McCrie(4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1858).  and  in  1807  produced  his  "Lives  of  British 
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Btatesmen*'  (4to.)f  b^^ning  with  Sir  Thomas  1804  he  was  minister  at  the  court  of  Demt 

More,  a  work  characterized  bj  Disraeli  as  per-  but  between  the  latter  period  and  1809  ht\ti 

spicnoas  and  nna£fected  in  style,  and  as  contain-  no  command,  the  emperor  being  incensed  t;:. 

ing  a  yarietj  of  new  and  cnrions  information  him  for  participating  in  the  defence  of  &r. 

on  important  subjects.    Macdiarmid  was  pros-  Moreau.    In  1809,  however,  to  fiQ  d)e  cbs- 

trated  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  Nov.  1807,  and  which  death  had  made  in  the  racks  U  ^t 

was  prematurely  carried  off  by  a  second  at-  French  generals,  he  was  again  intrusted  inrl. 

tack.-^JoHN,  a  Scottish  miscellaneous  author,  command,  and  rendered  effidentser?icesto& 

bom  in  Edinburgh  about  1789,  died  in  Dum-  gdue  Beauharnais  in  Italy.    Transferred  to  i^ 

fries,  Nov.  12, 1862.    He  was  educate  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Germany,  he  took  psrt  m  li; 

university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwam  obtain-  battle  of  Wagram,  and  by  his  heroic  attKk  of 

ed  a  clerkship  in  a  bank,  devoting  his  leisure  the  Austrian  centre,  the  most  important  sdiieTt' 

hours  to  literary  pursuits.    He  became  a  con-  ment  in  his  military  career,  gained  bismAnjsi; 

tributor  to  the  *^  Scots^  Magazine,"  and  in  1817  baton,  and  the  rank  of  duke  of  Tansto.  u 

editor  of  the  "Dumfries  Courier.^'    The  most  the  day  after  the  battle  NqwleoD  effected: 

important  of  his  works  are :  "  History  of  Dum-  complete  reconciliation  with  the  new  issssa. 

fries ;"  "Life  of  Cowper  ;^'  "  Life  of  William  whom  he  thenceforth  learned  to  trust  asde- 

Nicholson,  the  Galloway  Poet ;"  **  Sketches  from  teem.    In  1810-'ll  Macdonald  senred  in  S^ 

Nature ;"  and  "  The  Scrap  Book."  but  added  little  to  his  military  or  moral  i^it 

MAODONALD,  a  S.  W.  co.  Df  Mo.,  bordered  tion ;  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  181S  k  sot- 
on  the  S.  by  Ark.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  cessAilly  conducted  an  independeot  lae  d 
territory ;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  3;583,  operations  toward  Riga ;  and  in  the  asi^ 
of  whom  51  were  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  vari-  of  1813  he  fought  at  Ltltzen  and  fiaatze^ws: 
ons  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  river.  The  sur-  badly  beaten  by  Blttcher  on  theEatzbadi,!!;^ 
fkce  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro-  26,  and  at  Leipsic  performed  prodigies  of  tiic 
ductions  in  1850  were  145,659  bushels  of  Indian  escaping  from  the  catastrophe  which  orenrkb 
com,  7,870  of  oats,  7,889  of  wheat,  and  4,841  ed  tne  rear  guard  of  thefVench  annj  after  tfc 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  churches,  and  218  explosion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Eliter,  :f 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rut-  swmiming  the  river  on  horseback,  nesta^j 
ledge.  adhered  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Kapc^L 

MAODONALD,  £tibni7K  Jacques  Joseph  the  campaign  of  181^  and  partidpated  is  tk 

Albxandbb,  duke  of  Taranto,  a  marshal  of  negotiations  ending  in  the  emperor^s  abdlcfis 

France,  bom  in  Sancerre,  Nov.  17, 1765,  died  with  a  fidelity  and  consideration  wbieb  tbel£t- 

at  his   chateau    near  Guise,  Sept.  24,   1840.  ter  duly  acknowledged.    Having  gives  mb 

He  was  descended  from   a   Scottish  family,  adherence  to  the  Bourbons,  he  dedised  ill  a&s^ 

which,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  of  command  from  Napoleon  daring  the  EoDiiff^ 

emigrated  to  France,  and  there  fixed  their  resi-  Days.    He  received  many  dbtinctionsfroQSie- 

dence.    Entering  the  army  in  1784,  he  served  ceeding  sovereigns,  but  retired  from  pnbScii^ 

in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine  in  during  his  latter  years. 
1798-7,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  passage       MAODONALD,  Flora,  a  heroic  Scoteb  to- 

of  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  man,  born  in  the  isle  of  South  Fist,  od«  rf  lir 

the  enemy  in  1795,  he  was  made  a  general  of  Hebrides,  in  1720,  died  March  4,  V^  * 

division.    In  1798  he  was  appointed  governor  was  the  daughter  of  MacdonaldoflTiitAi^- 

of  the  Papal  States,  and  defeated  a  large  Nea-  belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Ossism 

politan  army  under  Gen.  Mack  at  Otricoli.  The  Her  father  died  when  she  was  an  iskt^sBu 

disasters  sustained  by  the  French  generals  in  her  mother  married  Macdonald  of  An*^ 

northern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  1799  having  in  Skye,  to  which  island  Eora  was  Km^^ 

rendered  the  evacuation  of  Naples  indispensable,  Of  her  early  life  little  is  known,  andnstilM 

Macdonald  retreated  toward  Lucca;  and  being  26th  year  she  had  never  been  ahseDtfroai'^' 

Joined  in  June  by  several  additional  corps,  he  Hebrides.    At  that  time  she  was  o^^^^*^ 

attacked  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and  plexipn,  of  small  figure,  well  proportionw,  >^ 

Russians  under  Suwaroff  on  the  banks  of  the  of  mild  disposition  and  manner.   loJoo^^'.^ 

Trebia  on  the  17th  of  the  month.    After  an  she  left  Arnad^e,  her  usual  residence,  U>^ 

obstinate  contest  of  3  days,  in  which  each  side  her   stepbrother   at    Miiton,  in  Sootb  l^ 

suffered  a  loss  of  12,000  men,  Macdonald,  learn-  While  there  she  made  the  acqnaintsoce of  C^^ 

ing  that  the  allies  were  ejecting  large   re-  O^Neil,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cbarks  u- 

emorcements,  retired  by  a  circuitous  march  to  ward  Stuart,  then  on  his  wanderings  m«  ^ 

Genoa.    Compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  defeat  at  Culloden.    O'Neil  propo«d  thai » 

Paris,  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Na-  should  take  Charles  with  her  to  9ky«,dBg^ 

poleon  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  return  for  as  a  woman.    Though  a  confirmed  Jkw* 

which  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  she  at  first  ]positively  declined  the  P'^'^'^ 

of  the  GrisouB.  With  this  force  in  the  winter  of  the  difficulties  were  so  great,  gna™*  "^ 

1800-'l  he  accomplished  the  celebrated  passage  posted  at  every  ferry,  all  boats  <^^'!J*^ ' 

of  the  Splngen,  and  was  following  up  the  ene-  sels  of  war  qpmman^g  the  ^*^v^^ 

my  vigorously  when  the  armistice  of  Treviso  Skye  and  Uist,  and  passports  required  W^ 

put  an  end  to  his  movements.    From  1801  to  travellers.    An  interview  with  tlw  pnB«  "^ 
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to  a  change  of  mind,  and  she  entered  wannly  upon  general  practice.    In  the  spring  of  1881 
into  the  scheme,     tier  stepfather,  who  com-  the  governors  of  the  New  York  hospital,  of 
znanded  one  of  the  militia  parties  in  the  service  which  the  Bloomingdale  asylum  is  a  brandi, 
of  the  government,  gave  her  a  passport  for  her-  proposed  to  send  him  abroad  to  visit  the  insane 
self,  for  a  male  attendant,  for  *^  Betty  Bonrke,  hospitals  of  Europe.    He  accepted  their  propo- 
a  Btont  Irish  woman,"  whom  Macdonald  recom-  sition,  on  condition  that  on  his  return  he  should 
mended  to  his  wife  as  a  good  spinner^and  for  8  have  entire  charge  of  the  asylum  for  6  years, 
others.    After  a  variety  of  troubles.  Flora,  the  to  effect  such  reforms  as  might  be  desirable, 
prince,  and  one  attendant  sailed  from  Benbe-  In  1887  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
cula,  June  28.    They  encountered  serious  dan-  asylum,  and  was  inmiediately  chosen  one  of  the 
gers,  but  finally  reached  Skye,  where  they  were  visiting  physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital, 
assisted  by  Lady  Macdonald,  whose  husband  which  post  he  held  for  4  years,  though  inter- 
was  then  with  the  duke  of  Oumberland,  com-  rupted  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1889.    In  1841 
mander  of  the  royal  forces.    This  lady  consign-  he  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  insane, 
ed  the  prince  and  his  attendant  to  the  care  of  first  at  Murray  Hill,  and  subsequently  at  Flush* 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  her  husband's  factor,  ing.    In  1842  he  was  offered  the  superinten- 
who  took  Ihem  to  his  house,  to  which  FU)ra  dency  of  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum 
also  proceeded.    Here  the  services  of  Flora  to  at  Utica,  but  declined  it.    The  same  year  he 
the  prince  ended,  during  all  of  which  she  had  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage,  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  prob- 
without  which  the  unfortunate  adventurer  must  ably  the  ^st  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
have  Mien  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  States.    His  published  works  are  :  "An  Essay 
thought  they  had  provided  against  the  possi-  on  the  Oonstruction  and  Management  of  Insane 
bility  of  his  escape.    A  price,  £80,000,  was  on  Hospitals ;"  "  A  Review  of  Ferrers  on  Insani- 
his  head.    The  next  day  the  prince  bade  fare-  ty;''  "  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum" 
well  to  Flora,  at  Portree,  in  Skye.    The  part  ^839) ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
she  had  tiUcen  in  this  romantic  sdSair  soon  be-  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  proposing  a  Plan 
came  known,  and  she  was  arrested,  and,  after  for  organizing  that  Asylum"  (1842) ;  *'  A  Bis- 
5  month's  detention  on  board  vessels  of  war,  sertation  on  Puerperal  Insanity ;"  ^^  Beports  on 
was  sent  to  London,  where  she  suffered  a  mild  the  Condition  of  the  Blackwell^s  Island  Asy* 
imprisonment.    She  was  discharged  under  the  lum."    He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
act  of  indemnity  in  1747,  not  a  question  having  *^  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 
been  asked  of  her.    Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  MAODONOUGH,  a  W.  co.  of  HI.,  watered 
is  said  to  have  interceded  in  her  behalf  and  to  by  Crooked  creek  and  its  branches;  area,  576 
have  visited  her.    Placed  in  the  family  of  Lady  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  12,886.    The  surface  is 
Primrose,  a  noted  Jacobite,  she  was  an  object  mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  productive.    The 
of  much  interest  to  society.     Returning  to  productions  in  1850  were  100,102  budiels  of 
Scotland,  in  1750  she  married  Macdonald  the  wheat,  550,768  of  Indian  com,  76,689  of  oats, 
younger  of  Kingsburgh.    She  was  visited  by  and  78,481  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist 
Dr.  Johnson  in  1778.    The  family  emigrated  to  mills,  9  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  1,879  pupila 
North  Carolina  in  1775,  and  settled  in  Fayette-  attending  public  schools.    The  Chicago,  Buiv 
ville  ;  but  siding  with  the  loyalists,  they  ezpe-  lington,   and    QuiDoy   railroad   intersects  the 
rienced  adventures,  and  met  with  losses.    Mrs.  county,  passingthrough  Macomb,  the  oapitaL 
Macdonald  embarked  alone  for  Europe,  and  MACDONOuGH,  Thomas,  a  commodore  in 
actually  took  part  in  an  engagement  which  the  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  in 
vessel  she  was  in  fought  with  a  French  vessel,  Deo.  1788,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  18, 1815.    He  en- 
and  had  her  ami  broken  by  a  fall.    It  was  not  tered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Feb.  1800, 
until  some  time  after  her  return  to  Scotland  and  in  1808  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Phila- 
that  she  was  jomed  by  her  husband.    She  was  delphia,  Capt.  William  Bainbridge,  one  of  the 
the  mother  of  several  children,  4  of  them  being  squadron  employed  against  Tripoli,  under  the 
sons,  all  of  whom  entered  the  British  service,  command  of  Com.  Inward  Preble.    On  Auff. 
On  her  death  her  body  was  wrapped  in  one  -of  26, 1803,  the  Philadelphia  captured  off  Ca^  de 
the  sheets  of  the  bed  in  which  Charles  Edward  Gatte,  on  the  coast  ofSpain,  the  Moorish  fngate 
slept  on  the  night  he  passed  at  Kingsburgh,  the  Meshboa,  and  McDonongh  escaped  the  captiv- 
other  having  been  used  by  his  hostess  for  a  simi-  ity  which  subsequently  befell  the  officers  and 
lar  purpose.  This  sheet  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  car-  crew  of  the  Philiadelphia  by  being  left  at  Gib- 
ried  with  her  to  America,  and  kept  throughout  ndtar  with  her  prize.    He  afterward  served  in 
all  her  wanderings  both  at  home  and  abroad.  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieut.  Comt.  Stephen 
MACDONALD,  Jambs,  M.D.,  an  American  Decatur,  participating  in  the  various  attacks 
physician,  bom  at  White  Plains,  N.  T.,  July  18,  made  in  1804  upon  the  city  and  batteries  of 
1803,  died  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  5,  1849.    He  Tripoli,  and  was  one  of  the  party  under  the 
was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  college  of  physicians  command  of  Decatur  which  recaptured  and  de^ 
and  surgeons,  New  York,  in  March,  1825,  and  stroyed  the  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
soon  afterward  was  appointed  resident  physi-  16,  1804.    In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 
cian  of  the  Bloomingdale  lunatic  asylum.    In  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  July.  1818,  to  that 
1830  he  resigned  this  post,  intending  to  enter  of  master  commandant.    In  1814  ne  oommand- 
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ed  a  squadron  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  on  Sept  a  mereantile  eslabliahiiient  ia  Aogosta,  k, 

8  of  that  year  gained  a  very  important  victory  where  his  passion  for  books  attracted  tkiv 

over  a  British  sqaadron  commanded  by  Commo-  gards  of  William  Oalhoim,  a  broliher  of  hk  » 

dore  George  Downie.  (See  Champlaik,  Lake.)  ployer,  who  provided  for  his  eduatkii  & 

For  his  distinguished  services  on  this  occasion,  was  graduated  at  the  South  GandiDs colleges 

McDonough  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap-  1813,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  inlSliisdsoci 

tain,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  ^congress,  established  himself  in  practice  in  £dgefidd,S.C 

Numerous  civic  honors  were  also   bestowed  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  prdesnt 

npon  him  by  different  cities  and  towns,  and  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  Sooth  Gb«Ih 

tiie  legislature  of  Vermont  presented  him  with  legislature  from  Edgdield  district,  tod  Mt- 

an  estate  upon  Cumberland  Head,  which  over-  guisfaed  himself  as  an  eloquent  ^eakernds 

looked  the  scene  of  the  engagement.    After  the  able  political  writer.    A  poHticu  eootmaff 

war  be  performed  much  active  service,  and  died  in  which  be  was  involved  wi^  Gd.¥3)ie 

on  bis  passage  home  from  the  command  of  the  Oununings  of  Georgia  kd  to  more  ilnn  onedz: 

squadi'on  in  the  Mediterranean.  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  ht&l  a  bai 

MACDOUGALL,  Alexakdbb,  an  American  which,  being  never  extracted,  affected  hisbokt 

general,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1750,  died  in  thcough  life.    His  writings  at  thk time  voe^ 

Kew  York  in  June,  1786.  His  father  emigrated  metrioally  opposed  to  the  view  of  tlwrdfltiai 

to  New  York  about  1756,  and  followed  the  oo-  between  the  states  and  the  oonfedeiKrv&idi 

cupation  of  a  milkman,  in  which  he  was  assisted  he  subsequently  espoused,  as  he  then  nuiiDMl 

by  his  son.    Subsequently  the  latter  became  a  the  principle  of  ooDaolidation  against  te  cf 

printer,  and  in  1770  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel  state  rights.  His  various  papers  on  thus^ 

on  the  colonial  government.    At  the  outbreak  product  in  the  controveray  with  Cd  Oia* 

of  the  revolution,  being  known  as  a  zealous  and  mings,  were  collected  by  Gen.  James  Bxata 

active  whig,  he  join^  the  army,  and  in  1776  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entiUed  "TbeCta* 

was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.     In  the  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  oongreft  h 

succeeding  year  he  became  a  rafijor-generaL  Dec.  1828,  he  introdnced  a  motion  for  tieltf 

Gen.  McDougall  commanded  in  the  action  near  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedieaej  c^ 

White  Plains  in  1777,  and  also  participated  in  recommending  to  the  states  a  diasge  m^e 

the  battle  of  (Ternumtown.     In  1781  he  was  constitution,  so  as  to  establish  onifbiiBitf  in  ilk 

elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  hmd 

from  New  York,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  representatives,  and  also  a  change  in  re^ed la 

member  of  the  New  York  state  senate.  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  for  preadesta^ 

MAGDOWELL,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  0. ;  area,  550  vice-president.  As  chairman  of  this  oonBitet 

sq.  m.;  pop;  in  1850,  6,246,  of  whom  1,262  he  made  an  elaborate  report  oonolDdiflgvk^i 

were  slaves.    The  Blue  Ridge  is  on  its  W.  resolution.    In  Jan.  1825,  he  opposed  iment 

boundary,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  are  improvements  in  the  states  by  coDgRSBi  Jk 

estimated  to  be  over  6,000  feet  high.    The  Oa*  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  niies|R' 

tawba  rises  in  these  mountains.    In  the  valleys  posed  to  be  observed  by  the  house  in  die  eltf* 

the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  tion  of  president  of  the  United  6tat&  ^^ 

1850  were  5,600  bushels  of  wheat,  255,262  of  ouasion  deriving  most  of  its  interest  froa  tin 

Indian  com,  and  4^977  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  election  then  pending  before  that  bodr,  in 

were  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  whidi  the  candidates  were  Adanu^&>*M 

775  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Marion,  and  Jadcson.    In  tiie  19th  ooognmhiv^ 

HAODOWELL,  Patbiok,  a  British  sculptor,  against  the  proposed  congress  of  Paoina.ft  ^ 

bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Aug.  12, 1799.    In  his  vorite  measure  of  President  AdaouL  H« «» 

youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coachmaker  in  brought  up  agcdn  the  subject  of  upgMfegH 

London,  who  died  when  Macdowell  was  about  to  the  constitution  as  to  the  eieotioBof  pnatet 

18  years  old.    He  was  then  admitted  to  the  and  vice-president,  his  main  ol^eetbeiB;  to  P^ 

studio  of  a  Firench  sculptor  named  Ohenu,  where  vent  the  choice  from  ever  falling  into  the  IkQi 

he  soon  developed  a  taste  for  modelling.    A  of  representatives.    As  chwnnan  of  the  <» 

design  for  a  public  monument  to  Msjor  Cart-  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  he  engaged  io » 

Wright,  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  discussion  concerning  the  bank  of  the  r8r» 

first  brought  him  into  notice;  but  a  figure  of  States^  and,  tbough  now  a  cfaampioD  d^ 

^'A  Girl  Beading,*'  of  which  he  ezecut^  a  du-  rights,  he  endeavored  to  maintaiB  thisiDfic'' 

plicate  for  the  earl  of  Ellesmere,  decided  his  tion.    He  was  a fi:equent  assailaot of  thepe- 

refutation.  Among  his  chief  works  are :  *^  Love  tective  tariff  and  waa  engaged  ia  thedeo^ 

Triumphant,^'  a  large  group  executed  for  Mr.  on  most  of  the  important  qnestioDshefoRUt 

William  Beaumont,  "A  Girl  at  Prayer,"  ^*Gu-  house,  as  the  naval  appropriations,  West  Foe; 

pid,"  "  Early  Sorrow,"  "  Psyche,"  "  The  Death  emigration  of  the  Indums,  office  of  nujorf^J 

of  Yirginia,"  and  **  Eve."    Since  1846  he  has  al,  pay  of  members,  topographical  snn^** 

been  a  royal  academician.  tore  of  silk,  inland  ports  of  entry,  ^^!|^ 

KACDUFFIE,  GsoizaB,  an  American  states-  mission.  South  Garolina  claims,  minimsBCi^ 

man,  born  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  about  1788,  and  the  conduct  and  recfaartering  of  t^iwis- 

died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  0.,  March  11,  1851.  In  Dec.  1830,  he  opened  tiie  ease  in  a^^ 

Of  humble  parentage,  he  began  life  as  clerk  in  great  power  tor  the  prosecution  in  thetmia 
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Jadge  Peck,  on  an  impeachment  for  which  the  the  United  States  purporting  to  be  laws,  laying 
senate  bad  been  resoWed  into  a  court.  Though  daties,  &c.,  on  foreign  commoditiee."  This  or* 
he  had  been  originally  an  ardent  and  efficient  dinance  declared  snch  acts  to  be  null  and  void, 
supporter  of  President  Jackson,  yet  his  admin-*  and  forbade  that  they  shoold  be  enforced  with* 
istration  had  not  satisfied  the  state  rights  men  in  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  convention  also 
of  the  South,  and  Mr*  McDnffie  became,  like  published  two  remarkable  addresses,  one  to  the 
Mr.  Oalhoun  and  the  politicians  of  South  Oaro*  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other  to  the 
lina  generally,  his  adyersary.  The  measures  of  people  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  of  which 
the  president  also  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  was  written  by  Mr.  McDnffie.  In  1884  he  left 
United  States  contributed  to  make  him  an  tm-  congress,  after  making  a  vehement  speech 
oompromidng  opponent.  In  South  Oarolina,  agdnst  the  administration,  and  was  in  the  same 
the  hostility  to  the  protective  tariff  policyf  year  elected  governor  of  South  Oarolina.  The 
whichseemedabont  tobefjRstenedon  the  coun*  college  of  the  state  was  reorganized  by  his 
try,  had  reached  its  dimax.  The  tenor  of  the  efforts.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
argument  in  that  state,  maintained  by  no  one  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1842  was  elect* 
more  frequently  and  doquently  than  by  Mr.  ed  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  fallnre  of  his  strength 
McDuffie,  was,  that  by  this  insidious  aud  in-  obliged  him  to  rengn  this  position,  and  to  ter- 
direct  method  of  collecting  revenue,  by  Uie  pro*  minate  his  public  career  in  1846.  Probably  no 
tection  i^orded  to  northern  manufactures,  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  congress  treated  so 
the  appropriations  for  public  works  falsely  pre-  great  a  variety  of  difficult  sul^ects  more  thor* 
tended  to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  and  by  oughly,  ably,  or  with  more  efl»ctive  eloquence, 
the  combinations  of  the  large  commercial  and  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Oalhoun,  regard  nullifica- 
manufacturing  against  the  small  agricultural  lion  as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  maintuiH 
states,  tiie  South  was  annually  deprived  of  mil-  ed  and  justified  it  as  revolutionaiy,  and  he  was 
lions,  to  t^e  advantage  of  favorite  peculiar  sys-  never  satisfied  with  the  final  settlement  of  the 
tems  and  special  sections.  It  was  also  claimed  question  by  what  is  called  the  "  Clay  compro- 
that  Gen.  Jackson,  though  elected  as  the  cham-  mise."  He  was  one  of  the  most  successftd 
pion  of  the  South,  was  at  best  a  doubtful  planters  in  the  state,  and  has  left  an  admirable 
friend.  The  result  was  a  political  excitement  of  oration  delivered  before  the  state  agricultural 
such  intensity  that  the  two  domestic  parties,  society.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
the  state  rights  and  the  union,  were  on  the  was  commonly  called  Gen.  McDuffie,  having 
verge  of  cMl  war,  while  the  state  itself  was  been  a  migor-general  in  the  state  militia, 
making  preparations  to  defy  the  federal  govern-  MACK  See  Nutmeg. 
ment,  and  to  cany  its  argument  into  practice  MACEDONIA,  or  Maoedon  (the  latter  name 
by  attempting  nuuification.  The  sovereignty  being  used,  exclusively  by  English  writers,  to 
of  the  states  as  principals,  the  subordination  of  designate  tiie  state  or  empire,  the  former  aes- 
the  federal  government  as  an  agency,  lay  at  the  ignating  the  land  or  province),  an  ancient  coun- 
foundation  of  its  reasoning.  The  Kentucky  try  of  S.  £.  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  the  principal 
resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  declared :  parts  of  which  now  belong  to  the  Turkish  prov- 
"  That  the  several  states  who  framed  that  in-  ince  or  district  of  Filiba  Yilayeti  or  Makaonia 
strument  [the  constitution],  being  sovereign  and  in  western  Boumelia,  which  has  an  area  of 
independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about 
pudge  of  the  infraction ;  and  that  a  nullification,  750,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Wallachians,  Alba- 
ny these  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acta,  nians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  Parts  of  this  province 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  are  renowned  in  modem  times  for  fertility, 
rightful  remedy."  In  1820,  and  again  in  1825.  producing  among  others  abundant  and  excellent 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  protested  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and 
against  the  protective  tariff  and  in  1827  gave  fruits.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country 
to  the  state  representatives  in  congress  insU*uo-  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  Emathia, 
tions  of  the  like  tenor.  In  1828  it  entered  a  and  subsequentiy  Macetia  or  Maxetia,  the  peo- 
protest  and  resolutions  against  the  right  of  con-  pie  being  called  Macetas.  The  name  Macedo- 
gross  to  impose  protective  duties  on  imports,  nians  is  first  applied  to  them  by  Herodotus. 
More  resolutions,  addressed  to  other  states,  fol-  They  were  probably  of  niyrian  race,  and  seem 
lowed  in  Dec  1828,  and  in  1880  the  legislature  originally  to  have  lived  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
passed  resolutions  of  like  import.  In  1881  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Pindus,  whence 
same  body  renewed  a  letter  fr'om  President  they  spread  northeastward,  mingling  with 
Jackson  to  the  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  Thracian  as  well  as  Grecian  settiers.  The  reign- 
and  denounced  it  as  an  impertinence  and  un-  ing  house  of  Macedon  is  believed  to  have  be- 
authorized  interference.  In  all  these  proceed-  longed  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  or  to  a 
ings  Mr.  McDuffie  concurred,  and  he  illustrated  HeUenized  tribe,  and  their  influence  gradually 
and  vehementiy  defended  them  in  congress.  In  extended  the  use  of  the  Greek  language;  but 
1834  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Care-  the  people  were  never  regarded  as  genuine 
lina  was  assembled  in  Columbia  for  the  consid-  HeUenes  by  their  neighbors  of  the  Grecian  pen- 
eration  of  the  subject.  An  elaborate  report  insula  and  the  islands.  The  boundaries  of  Mace- 
from  a  committee  was  followed  by  "  an  ordi-  donia  varied  in  the  different  periods  of  its  his- 
nance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  tory.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  ao- 
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oording  to  him,  it  ooDBiated  only  of  tbe  district  the  same  name  in  Enboea ;  Amp]]]po&,aaay 

eztendlDg  from  the  confines  of  Thessaly  to  the  of  Athens,  near  the  month  of  the  %iijm\ 

rirer  Lydias.   In  a  subsequent  period  it  extend-  PhilippL  fbnnded  by  Philip,  and  reoovnad  is 

ed  E.  as  far  as  the  Stiymon  (now  Struma),  the  battle  of  its  name  (42  B,  Q.\  wludi  te» 

which  separated  it  fh)m  Thrace,  being  bound-  nated  with  the  victory  of  the  triommaDdt^ 

ed  K.  by  PsDonia,  W.  b^  lUyria,  and  8.  by  death  of  Brutus  and  Oassios;  Stagin,  tbe  bLn^ 

Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which  place  of  Aristotle ;  Pydna,  where  PeneiB  ts 

separated  it  from  Thessaly.    This  may  be  call-  defeated  by  the  Romans  und^  iBmiBuPiiiis 

ed  Macedonia  proper.     Philip,  the  father  of  (168  B.  0.);  Bimn,  PelagoDia,  Berafl,¥etb(^ 

Alexander  the  Great,  extended  the  limits  of  his  Stobi,  and  Acanthus.    Under  the  Bomtutii 

kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  PsBonia  on  the  N.,  province  of  Macedonia  indoded  Isige  pntki 

of  the  Thracian  district  between  the  Btrymon  of  the  neighboring  western  andsootbcnieoc- 

and  the  Nestus  (Earasu)  on  the  £.  (afterward  tries,  extending  from  the  Mgaun  to  tiieAdii 

Macedonia  Adiecta),  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalci-  tic,  and  being  bounded  8.  by  the  jmmi 

dice  on  the  6.  E.,  and  of  an  adjoining  district  Achaia,  whidi  induded  the  largest  pirt  i 

of  Illyria  on  theW.    Thus  his  kingdom  was  Greece. — ^Macedon,  having  been fomdedbjh- 

bounded  N.  by  the  Scardus,  Scomius,  and  Orbe^  diccas  I.,  first  appeared  in  history  nndtf  Im- 

lus  ranges,  separating  it  from  Moesia  and  Bar-  tas,  a  contemporary  of  Bariua,  die  first  Penic 

dania,  £.  by  the  Rhodope  range  and  Nestus  invader  of  Greece  (about  600  B.G.),  vis  sidi 

river,  separating  it  from  Thrace,  8.  E.  by  the  powerful  and  the  virtual  unstreaB  of  &»fle  bj 

Mgadan.  sea  (archipelago),  S.  by  the  Olympus  Philip  (859-^86),  son  of  Amyntfl8lL,ttdt]ie 

and  l^e  Oambunian  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  greatest  empire  of  the  period  by  the  ose^ 

northern  prolongation  of  the  Pindus  and  the  of  his  son  Alexander  (836-'2S),  decayed  akr 

river  Brilo  (Brin).    It  comprised  the  districts  the  successors  of  the  latter,  wasbrokefibjthf 

of  Paeonia,  Pelagonia,  Lyncestis,  Orestis,  Pierin,  two  victories  of  the  Romans  at  Cfoosoepltf 

Emathia,  Ohalcidice,  Bisaltia,  and  others.  Beside  (197)  and  Pydna  (168),  and  made  a  B(cc 

the  encirclingmountainranges,  there  were  some  province  after  various  insorrectioDS  and  iix 

less  important  chains  in  the  interior,  divided  nnal  defeat  of  the  Acbaeans  in  146.  Its  ^ 

by  fertile  valleys.    Of  the  rivers,  which  mostly  tory  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Greet 

flow  in  a  S.  E.  or  E.  direction  into  the  uEgaean,  and  we  r^er  our  readers  to  tbe  histoiTof  tii£ 

the  mostimportant  were  the  NestuSjtheStryroon,  country  (vol.  viii.  p.  461  «*  a«y.),  ts  weD  a  s 

which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  its  name,  and  the  the  lives  of  the  most  important  Mioedcda 

Axius  (Vardar),  which  received  the  waters  of  monarchs. 

the  Lydias,  and  like  the  Haliacmon  (Vistritza)  MAOFERRIN,  Jobk  Bssbt,  DJ)^  u  Aor 

flows  into  the  Thermiuc  gulf  (gulf  of  Saloniki).  lean  clergyman,  bom  in  Rotherford  co,  Tei. 

The  southern  part  of  Ohalcidice,  washed  by  tbe  June  15,  1807.    His  grandfather  MeFerrifi  n 

Thermaic,  Toronaic,  Singitic,  and  Strymonio  a  soldier  in  the  American  reTolvtionarTtVi 

gulfs,  was  divided  into  the  8  minor  peninsulas  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  McFerria,  vt 

of  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and  Acte,  the  last  of  which  an  oflacer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  wis  eda^ 

tenninatea  in  Mt  Athos,  and  was  said  or  fa,-  in  the  common  schools  of  Tenneoee  ud  >■ 

bled  to  have  been  cut  through  by  Xerxes  on  Alabama,  became  a  minister,  and  ym  w 

his  invasion  of  Greece.  Among  the  cities  were :  Tennessee  conference  of  the  Metbo&tliiSOD- 

Mgsd^  or  Edessa,  the  residence  of  the  early  pal  church  in  1826.    He  was  fort«o}«nt 

kings;  Pella,  that  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex-  missionary  to  the  Oherokee  IndiflBittdwtf 

ander;  Thessalonica  (Saloniki,  now  the  largest  editor  of  the  "South-Western  Chrii^^ow- 

town),  that  of  Oassander,  at  the  head  of  the  cate,''  at  Nashville,  from  1840  till  IbT.lS^ 

Thermaic  gulf;  Olynthus,  formerly  one  of  the  when  he  was  made  book  agent  of  the  IL  i 

most  powerful  cities  of  Thrace,  besieged,  taken,  church,  Sou&.  He  was  a  member  of  tbeLo^ 

and  destroyed  by  Philip ;  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  ville  convention  in  1845  which  orjganiad  tf 

Oorinth,  conquered  by  Athens,  and  subsequent-  M.  E.  church,  South,  and  assisted  in  cooipoEi 

ly  by  Philip ;  Ohalcis,  %  colony  of  the  town  of  the  lustory  of  that  orgauizatlon. 
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liom^nle  do  Brienne,  see  Brlenne. 

Lomond,  Loch 6S3 

Lomonosofll  Mihail 62S 

London,  OiW. 622 

London,  £ng. 622 

Londonderry 689 

Londonderry,  Robert,  Marquis  ot, 

see  Castlereagh. 
Londonderry,  third  Marquis  ot,...  689 

Long,  George 640 

Long,  Roger 640 

Long,  Stephen  H 640 

Long  Island 641 

Long  Island  Sound 642 

Longet,  Francois  Acbille 648 

Longevity,  see  Age. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth. . . .  648 

Longford  oo 644 

Longhl,  Giuseppe 644 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Gassliis 644 

Longitude 644 

Longland,  Robert,  see  Langlande. 

Longman,  Thomas  (two) 645 

Longman,  Thomas  Norton 645 

Longstreet,  William 646 

Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin. . . .  646 

Longueville,  Duchess  de 647 

Longus 647 

Longworth,  Nicholas 648 

Ldnnrot,  Ellas 648 

Loo  Ghoo  Islands 648 

I<oomia,  Ellas ^ 650 

Loon,  see  Diver. 

Lope  de  Yega,  see  Vega. 

Lopez,  NaroLsao 650 

Lophiodon 650 

Lophobranchs 651 

Lorain  00 651 

Lord.  Nathan,  D.D 651 

Lord^s  Day 651 

Lords,  House  of 658 

Lord's  Supper 656 

Loretto,  see  Gasa  Santa. 

Lori 650 

Loriont 659 

Lorme,  Marion  do 660 

Lorraine 660 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of. 661 

Lorraine,  Claude,  see  Claude  Lor- 
raine. 

Lortzlng,  Albrccht  Gustay 661 

Lory 661 

Los  Angeles  co. 662 

Los  Herreros,  see  Breton  do  Los 
Herrero& 

Lossing,  Benson  J 662 

Lot 668 

Lot,  a  river 668 

Lot,  a  department 668 

Lot,  son  of  Harau 668 

Lot-et-Garonne 668 

LothairoL 668 

Lottery 668 

Lotus 666 

Loudon  CO 667 

Loudon,  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron 667 

Loudon,  John  Claudius 667 

Loudon,  Jane 668 

Loush,  John  Gnham 668 

Louis  1.,  le  Debonnaire 668 

Louis  YL,  France 669 
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Louis IX., France 609 

Lonis  XL,  France 670 

Louis  XIL,  France 672 

Louis  XIIL,  France 679 

Louis  XIY.,  France 678 

Louis  XY.,  France 678 

Louis  XYL,  France 630 

Louis  XYII^  France 688 

Louis  XYIIL,  Fiance., 688 

Louis  I^Bavaria 684 

Louis  I  v.,  Germany 684 

Louis,  Pierre  Charles  Alexandre...  685 

Louis  d'Or 685 

Louis  Napoleon,  see  Bonaparte. 

Lonis  Philippe 685 

Louisa  CO.,  Va. 688 

Louisa  CO.,  Iowa 688 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia 088 

Lonlsburg 689 

Loulriana 690 

Louisville 694 

Louse,  see  Epizoa. 

Louth  CO. 696 

Louyain 695 

Louvet  de  Couvray,  Jean  Baptlste.  695 

Louviers 696 

Louvois,  Marquis  de 696 

Louvre 697 

Loyat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord 698 

Love  Feasts,  see  Agapre. 
Lovelace,  Lady  Augusta  Ada,  see 
Byron. 

Iioyelace,  Richard 

Lover,  Samuel 

Low  Countries,  see  Netherlands. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  K.C.B. 699 

Lowell 701 

Lowell,  Family  of 702 

Lowell,  John,  LL.D.  (two) 702 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot 702 

Lowell,  John, Jr. 702 

Lowell,  Charles,  D.D 708 

Lowell,  Mary  (Mrs.  Putnam). 708 

Lowell,  Robert  Traill  Spence 708 

LowelL  James  Russell 708 

Lowell,  MarU  (White) 704 

Lower    Empire,    see    Byzantine 
Empire. 

Lowndes  oo.,  Ga. 704 

Lowndes  eo.,  Ala. 704 

Lowndes  CO.,  Miss. 704 

Lowndes,  Rawlins. 704 

LowndesjWilllam  Jones 705 

Lowth,Wniiam 705 

Lowth,  Robert,  D.D. 705 

Loza,  see  Loja. 

LoydlLewis 706 

Loyola,  Saint  Ignatius  de 706 

Lozdre 707 

Lubbock,  Sir  John  WHliam 707 

Labeck 708 

Lublin 708 

Lubricant 708 

Luca,  Giordano,  see  Giordano. 

Lncan,  Earl  of 709 

Lucan  (Marcos  Annoeus  Lucanus).  710 

Lncania 710 

Lucas  CO.,  Ohio 710 

Lucas  CO.,  Iowa 710 

Lncas,  Frederic 710 

Lucca 711 

Lncchesini,  GIrolamo 712 

Lucena 712 

Lucem 712 

Lucerne. 718 

Lucerne,  Lake 714 

Lttchetta  da  Genova,  see  Camblaso. 

Lncian 714 

Lttcian,  Saint 714 

Ludfer 715 

Lucifer,  Bishop 715 

Lndlius,  Calus 715 

Ludna 715 

LUcke,  Gottfried  Christian  Fried- 
rich 715 

Lucknow 716 

Lucretia,  see  Brutus,  Lucius  Ju- 
nius 
Lucretius  rritus  Lucretius  Cams).  717 

LncuUus,  Ludns  Llclnius 717 

Luden,  Helnrlch 718 

Lflders,  Alexander  Nlcolalevitcb . .  718 


pAoa 

Ladlow,  Edmnnd 718 

LndolpUu&  Job 719 

Ludvigh,  J&nos 719 

Lndwig  of  Bavaria,  see  Louis. 

Luigi,  Andrea  dl 719 

Luini,  Bernardino 719 

Luke,  Saint 719 

Lnlly,  Jean  Baptlste 720 

Lully,  Raymond 721 

Lumbago,  see  Rheumatism. 

Lump  Fish 723 

Lumpkin  co. 728 

Lumpkin,  Wilson 728 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry 723 

Lunacy 723 

Lunar  Caustic,  see  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Lund 726 

Lundy,  Bei\J amin 726 

Lund/s  Lane,  BatUe  of. 727 

L&neburg 728 

Lunenburgca 728 

Lun6ville 728 

Lungs 729 

Lont,  George 780 

Lnpenadia 781 

Lupine 781 

Lusatla 782 

Lushington,  Stephen 782 

Ludtania 782 

Lustration 788 

Lute,  an  instrument 788 

Lute,  a  mixture 788 

Luther,  Martin 788 

Lutheran  Church 789 

LOtzen 748 

Latzow,  Ludwlg  Adolf  Wllhelm. .  748 

Ldtcow,  Therese  von 748 

Luxembourg,  Marshal 748 

Luxemburg,  a  province 744 

Luxemburg,  a  city 745 

Luxor,  see  Thebes. 

Luynos.  Duke  of 74ft 

Luzac,Jean 746 

Luzerne  co 746 

Luzerne,  see  Lucerne. 
Luzon,  see  Philippine  Islands. 

Luzula 746 

Ly^aon 746 

Ly caonla. 746 

Lyceum. 746 

Lychnis 747 

Lycoming  co 747 

Lyoon 748 

Lycoperdou 748 

Lycopbron 748 

Lycopodiaces 748 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 7^ 

Ly curgusj  an  Athenian 750 

Lydgate,  John 750 

Lydia 760 

Lydian  Stone 752 

Lye,Edward 752 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles 752 

Lygudinm 758 

Lying  to 758 

Lykinsco 758 

Lyly,  John,  see  Lilly. 

Lyman,  Phineas 758 

Lymph 758 

Lynch,  Anne  Charlotte,  see  Botta, 
Anne  Charlotte. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr. 764 

Lynch,  William  F. 754 

Lynchburg 755 

Lyndhurs^  John  Singleton  Copley  755 

Lynn 756 

Lynn,  Eliza 756 

Lynn-Regis 756 

Lynx 766 

Lyon,  George  Francto 757 

Lyon,  Mary 757 

Lyon,  Matthew 758 

Lyonnais. 750 

Lyonnet,  Peter 759 

Lyons,N.y. 769 

Lyons,France 760 

Lyons,  Gulf  of 761 

Lyons,  Edmund 761 

Lyons,  Richard  Bickerton  Pemell.  763 

Lyons,  Edmund  Mowbray 763 

Lyre 763 

Lyre  Bird 768 
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LTsander 708 

Lyslw 764 

LTsimaehU 764 

LysixDAchas 764 

Lyilppiu 76& 

Ljtbmm 765 

Lyttelton,  Oeoi^e 766 

Lyttelton,  Thomas 766 

liytton  Bnlwer,  Me  Bolwer  Lytton. 


M 

it. 766 

Mab 766 

IfabiUon,  Jean 767 

Kably,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de 767 

MabiisejJan 767 

Macadam,  John  London 767 

Macanally.  David  Blee. 760 

Maeao 769 

liacaqae 760 


liaearoni TtO 

Kaearonic  Poetry -    TTO 

Kaoarthar,  Duncan 770 

Macartney,  Oeorge 77d 

Maoanar.. .! 771 

Macamar,  Strait  of 771 

Macauoo,  see  Lemur. 

Maeaolay,  Catharine  (8awbridgo>.  .    771 

MacanUy,  TboD^aa  Bablngton. ....    771 

Maeaw 778 

Macbeth 774 

Maoeabeesi  see   AsmoneaoBi  and 

Hebrews. 

Maccabees,  Books  of •    774 

Maecall,  Edward  B. 775 

MaechlayellL  Nlooolo 775 

Macdesfleld 777 

MaocUntock,  Sir  Francis  liOopold, 

LL.D. 777 

Maoellntook,  John,  D.D. 779 

Maoelore,  Bir  Bobert  John  Le  Me- 

snrier 780 

Macdurg,  James. 781 

Maooonnel,  John  L. 731 


Mteoflid,  DfTid  I. 

Maoeord,  LodIm  8.(CheTa) >. 

Maccoflh  JamM,  LLj) t^ 

Maocrseenca 74 

Haccrea,  Jane ;4 

Maocric,  Thomas,  DJ>. :t; 

MaocnIIoeh,  John ;^ 

Maoeolloeh.  Joha  lumr H 

Macdlannid,  Jehn ',4 

Macdiarmid,  John :<4 

Macdonald  c^ 74 

Maedonald,  EtieuM  Jae^  Jo- 
seph Alezandrt ?i 

Maedonald,  Flon N 

Maedonald,  JudM)  ILD. :<3 

Maedonongb  ea :>s 

Sfaedononffh,  Thomtt ]\'> 

Macdougafl,  Akziader ^4 

Macdowell  oa i^j 

Macdovell,  Fatrid ;^ 

Maodnffle,  Geoife :ii 

Maoe,  see  NutnM|. 

Macedonia. K 

MaeHnxin,  John  fieB7,DJ). rsj 
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